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AMERICAN  ANTIQUITIES.— NO.  4. 

The  monuments  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering are  all  of  the  same  general  character, 
for  vast  size  and  rude  simplicity  of  design;  but 
there  are  others  of  more  complicated  structure 
and  which  evince  greater  skill  in  the  arts.  At 
the  distance  of  ten  leagues  to  the  south  east  of 
the  city  of  Oaxaca,  are  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of 
Mitla  or  Miguitlan,  a  Mexican  word  which  sig- 
nifies "  the  place  of  wo."  They  are  situated  in 
a  wild  and  gloomy  spot  which  appears  to  have 
been  selected  as  an  appropriate  site  for  this 
"place  of  desolation  and  sadness."  It  was 
here,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  Indians, 
that  the  Tzapotec  princes  were  interred,  and 
the  royal  family  retired  to  the  palace  built  over 
the  tombs,  to  vent  their  grief  in  solitude,  and 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  religious  ceremonies 
for  the  dead. 

The  principal  building  was  about  130  feet  in 
front,  and  formed  one  side  of  a  spacious  court 
150  feet  square.  On  either  side  of  this  court 
was  a  building  about  100  feet  in  length,  and 
the  entrance  was  through  a  large  gate  in  front, 
between  two  other  buildings.  The  vestiges  of 
this  gate  and  the  four  buildings  surrounding 
the  court  yard  are  yet  visible.  The  walls  of 
that  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  square  as  you 
enter,  and  even  the  remains  of  two  columns, 
may  sf ill  be  traced.  The  size  and  position  of 
the  others  are  indicated  only  by  heaps  of  earth. 
The  foundation  on  which  the  principal  building 
stands,  is  raised  three  or  four  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  court.  This  edifice  contained  a 
hall  130  feet  in  length,  by  about  35  feet  in 
width,  extending  along  its  whole  front,  and 
opening  into  several  rooms  in  the  rear,  which 
formed  altogether  a  square  of  about  60  or  65 
feet,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  building  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  letter  T.  The  principal  door 
of  the  hall  is  covered  by  a  stone  fourteen  feet 
long,  five  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  two  feet  thick. 
In  the  wall  opposite  is  a  niche  which  contained 
no  doubt  an  idol.  Six  columns  are  placed  at 
equal  intervals  along  the  middle  of  this  hall,  to 
support  the  beams  of  savin  wood  which  formed 
the  ceiling.  Three  of  these  beams  are  still 
remaining  in  good  preservation.  The  covering 
of  the  ceiling  itself  consisted  of  large  flag 


stones.  The  columns  are  the  only  ones  hitherto 
found  in  America;  they  consist  of  a  single  shaft 
of  beautiful  porphyry  nineteen  feet  in  length, 
of  which  nearly  one  third  is  buried  in  the  earth, 
and  broken  fragments  which  have  been  col- 
lecting for  ages.  These  columns  have  neither 
base  nor  capital  ;  the  height  is  six  timea  the 
diameter,  and  the  inferior  to  their  upper 
diameter  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  two. 
From  this  hall  is  a  passage  to  the  rooms  in  the 
rear,  which  consist  of  four  long  narrow  cham- 
bers surrounding  a  square  court  in  the  centre. 
The  interior  of  these  apartments  is  covered  with 
paintings  representing  arms,  trophies  and  sacri- 
fices. In  the  centre  of  the  principal  hall  is  the 
descent  to  the  tombs.  A  very  wide  stair  case 
leads  to  a  subterranean  apartment  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  supported  by 
columns.  These  galleries  which  are  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  are  each  eighty-eight 
feet  long  by  twenty-six  feet  in  width.  This 
gloomy  apartment,  as  well  as  the  interior  walls 
of  the  edifice,  is  covered  with  ornaments  very 
exactly  executed,  which  are  technically  termed 
grecques,  and  arrabesques,  and  closely  resemble 
the  designs  painted  on  the  Etruscan  vases. 
These  arabesques  form  a  sort  of  mosaic,  com- 
posed of  small  square  pieces  joined  with  much 
skill.  This  mosaic  covers  a  mass  of  clay  which 
appears  to  fill  the  interior  of  the  wall;  a  mode  of 
construction  that  has  been  observed  in  several 
Peruvian  edifices.  The  walls  of  the  temple 
were  probably  not  more  than  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen feet  in  height,  and  there  is  no  appearance 
of  there  having  been  any  windows. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  interesting 
ruins  were  not  visited  by  Humboldt,  who  de- 
rived all  his  information  respecting  them  from 
others.  His  acute  observation  would  probably 
have  furnished  us  with  a  more  complete  des- 
cription, and  discovered  parts  which  are  as  yet 
unknown  of  those  singular  subterranean  cham- 
bers, over  which  the  "  house  of  wo"  is  erected. 

He  says  that  the  remains  of  a  great,  pyramid 
exist  in  the  environs  of  Mila,  nearly  resembling 
those  of  Teotihuacan  and  Cholula.  The  date 
of  the  erection  of  these  edifices  is  placed  by 
him  in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century. 

The  city  of  Tezcuco,  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Acolhuacan,  was  one  of  the  principal 
seats  of  Mexican  civilization,  and  still  exhibits  in 
its  vast  ruins  of  temples,  fortresses,  and  palaces, 
the  traces  of  its  former  wealth  and  grandeur. 
The  remains  of  ancient  art  which  are  here 
visible,  were  visited  by  the  author  of  "  Six 
months  in  Mexico,"  a  shrewd  observer,  but 
without  the  requisite  learning  to  enable  him  to 
turn  his  opportunities  of  observation  to  the 
best  advantage.  As  Humboldt,  the  great  autho- 
rity for  every  thing  connected  with  Spanish 


America,  did  not  visit  Tezcuco,  so  full  ofinterest 
to  the  philantropical  enquirer,  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  place  ourselves  under  the  guidance 
of  the  English  traveller.  '•  For  some  time 
before  you  approach  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
this  city,"  says  Bullock,  "  you  are  apprised 
that  you  are  near  a  place  of  great  antiquity. 
You  pass  by  the  large  aqueduct  for  the  supply 
of  the  town,  still  in  use,  and  the  ruins  of  several 
stone  buildings  of  great  strength.  Near  the 
gates  we  observed  the  modern  ditches  dug  for 
the  defence  of  the,  city  during  the  revolution; 
these  had  brought  to  light  several  ancient 
structures,  all  of  great  strength,  and  many  of 
considerable  size.  On  entering  the  gates,  to 
the  right  are  seen  those  arlifioi&l  tumuli,  the 
teocallis  of  unburnt  brick,  so  common  in  most 
Indian  towns.  After  passing  the  fine  aque- 
duct and  several  tumuli,  our  guide  conducted 
us  to  the  palace  of  the  ancient  caciques  or 
tributary  kings  of  Tezcuco.  It  must  have 
been  a  noble  building,  far  surpassing  any  idea 
I  had  formed  of  the  architectural  abilities  of 
the  aboriginal  Americans.  It  extended  for 
three  hundred  feet,  forming  one  side  of  the 
square,  and  was  placed  on  sloping  terraces, 
raised  one  above  the  other  by  small  steps; 
some  of  these  terraces  are  still  entire,  and 
covered  with  cement,  very  hard  and  equal  in 
beauty  to  that  found  in  ancient  Roman  build- 
ings. From  what  is  known  of  the  extensive 
foundations  of  this  palace,  it  must  have  occupied 
some  acres  of  ground.  It  was  built  with  hewn 
blocks  of  basaltic  stone,  four  or  five  feet  long, 
and  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  thick,  cut  and 
polished  with  the  utmost  exactness."  The 
ruins  of  this  palace  have  been  the  quarry  from 
which  much  of  the  modern  city  has  been  built, 
so  that  ancient  sculptured  stones  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  walls  of  the  principal  buildings. 

About  two  miles  from  Tezcuco,  is  the  an- 
cient Indian  village  of  Huexotla.  "  It  was 
once  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  as  its 
extensive  and  strong  walls  and  other  ruins 
amply  testify.  On  our  approach  we  observed 
several  small  pyramidal  teocallis.  composed  of 
alternate  layers  of  clay  and  unburnt  bricks: 
one  of  them  had  evidently  an  entrance  to  the 
centre,  which  was  discovered  by  part  of  it 
having  fallen  in.  In  the  village  is  to  be  seen 
the  foundation  of  an  ancient  palace,  in  which 
two  large  reservoirs  of  water  still  remained 
tolerably  perfect  ;  one  of  these  covered  with 
rose  coloured  cement,  is  entire.  The  ancient 
wall,  almost  thirty  feet  high  and  very  thick, 
extends  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  is  of  a 
very  singular  construction,  being  divided  into 
five  unequal  parts.  The  broadest  division  is 
built  of  large  oval  stones,  with  the  ends  standing 
out,  so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  having 
been  formed  of  human  skulls,  and  is  divided 
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from  the  rest  by  a  projecting  cornice.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  town  is  the  bed  of  a  river,  now 
dry,  and  forming  a  deep  ravine,  over  which  is 
a  remarkable  bridge  with  a  pointed  arch  nearly 
forty  feet  high,  said  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Indians  before  the  conquest.  It  is  supported 
on  one  side  by  a  mass  of  masonry  in  a  pyramidal 
shape,  and  forms  a  very  picturesque  object 
when  viewed  from  below.  At  the  end  of  the 
town,  beyond  the  walls,  in  the  road  leading  to 
Tezcuco,  is  a  kind  of  broad  covered  way  be- 
tween two  walls  which  terminate  near  a  river. 
This  has  probably  been  one  of  the  entrances 
into  the  town.  There  are  many  things  well 
worth  examining  in  this  place,  and  we  left  it 
regretting  that  our  time  did  not  allow  us  to  see 
more  of  it.  We  returned  to  Tezcuco,  and 
commenced  our  rambles  over  this  very  inter- 
esting city  and  its  suburbs,  every  part  of  which 
exhibits  remains  of  its  ancient  grandeur;  the 
raised  mounds  of  bricks  are  seen  on  all  sides, 
mixed  with  aqueducts,  ruin's  of  buildings  of 
enormous  strength,  and  many  large  square 
structures  nearly  entire."  It  is  impossible  to 
read  the  above  meagre  account  of  these  great 
ruins,  without  regretting  that  it  had  not  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  some  more  competent  and  philoso- 
phical observer  to  examine  them,  and  without 
perceiving  that  they  contain,  in  all  probability, 
the  materials  from  which  some  future  traveller 
will  be  able  to  decypher  much  of  the  former 
history  of  America.  Who  does  not  perceive 
at  a  glance,  that  the  structure  of  the  walls  of 
Huexotla,  and  its  fortified  passage  to  the  river, 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  fortifications  near 
Licking  river,  in  Ohio,  and  that  a  strong  pro- 
bability is  thereby  furnished  that  they  were  both 
constructed  by  the  same  race  of  people? 

For  the  Friend. 
SKETCHES  OF  CHINA. 

The  Art  of  Printing. 

(Continued  from  page  411,  Vol.  2.) 

The  means  in  use  among  the  Chinese  for 
producing  an  impreision  of  letters  appears  to 
be  nearly  the  same  with  those  invented  in  the 
infancy  of  the  art.  Blocks  of  hard  wood,  or 
masses  of  metal  forming  a  kind  of  stereotype, 
are  printed  from,  by  a  very  simple  and  expedi- 
tious process,  and  solely  by  manual  labour,  as 
presses  for  the  purpose  are  entirely  unknown. 
The  Canton  Gazette,  a  kind  of  court  journal  of 
appointments,  arrivals,  and  departures,  is  one 
of  the  few  publications  which  are  printed  from 
moveable  types.  The  blocks  which  are  mostly 
used  for  engraving  these  stereotypes  upon  are 
made  of  a  hard  and  well-seasoned  wood,  di- 
vided into  slabs,  in  the  direction  of  the  grain. 
The  subject  to  be  engraved  is  carefully  written 
or  drawn  on  thin  paper,  and  pasted  reversed 
upon  the  board;  the  wood  is  then  cut  from 
around  the  characters,  and  the  letters  remain 
in  low  relief.  Much  care  is  used  in  adjusting 
the  written  pattern,  as  it  is  not  possible  to  rec- 
tify a  mistake  on  wood,  as  on  copper  or  other 
metal.  The  cost  of  engraving  depends  entirely 
on  the  size  and  delicacy  of  the  letter,  the  price 
increasing  in  proportion  to  thesmallness  of  the 
type.  The  works  written  in  the  Mantchoo, 
Tartar  language,  are  sometimes  beautifully 
executed:  and  I  now  have  in  my  possession,  re- 


ligious works  of  the  Fuh  sect,  containing  very 
curious  and  elaborate  specimens  of  wood  en- 
graving, both  in  the  letter  press  and  illustra- 
tions. The  equipments  of  a  printer  are  very 
simple  and  cheap,  and  the  operations  less  com- 
plicated than  almost  any  other  mechanical  pro- 
cess. The  board  or  slab  of  wood  is  placed  on 
a  table  before  the  workman,  and  a  pile  of  dry 
paper  cut  to  the  proper  size,  at  his  side,  when, 
with  a  rude  bamboo  bush,  a  coating  of  liquid 
Indian  ink  is  put  upon  it,  a  sheet  of  paper  is 
then  placed  on  the  top,  and  the  impression 
completed  by  rubbing  it  over  once  or  twice 
with  a  kind  of  vegetable  fibre.  The  sheet  is 
then  lifted  off,  and  the  process  repeated  with 
the  next.  The  paper  used  is  very  thin,  and  is 
only  printed  on  one  side,  the  sheet  is  folded 
with  the  blank  side  in  contact,  and  the  two 
edges  are  bound  into  the  back  of  the  book, 
making  it  resemble  a  volume,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  uncut;  the  paging,  &c,  is  on  the 
external  margin.  In  this  simple  manner  all 
books  and  engravings  on  wood  are  printed,  and 
a  skilful  workman  is  able  to  produce  the  im- 
pressions with  as  much  celerity  as  our  own 
with  the  use  of  the  press.  Adjoining  the  room 
in  which  the  printing  is  performed,  is  another 
filled  with  racks,  or  open  cases,  on  which  the 
blocks  are  arranged  in  regular  order.  Every 
block  contains  matter  for  four  pages,  so  that 
the  number  and  bulk  of  a  set  composing  a  vo- 
luminous work,  is  very  great.  Works  of  minor 
consequence  are  generally  executed  in  a  flimsy 
and  imperfect  manner,  th«  printing  of  some 
being  very  indifferent  at  first,  and  nearly  unin- 
telligible by  the  time  a  full  edition  has  been 
taken  off.  The  price  of  books  is  low,  and 
there  are  numerous  book  shops  and  stalls  in  all 
the  principal  streets.  The  binding  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  our  own,  the  cover  being  merely 
soft  paper,  and  the  title  carefully  written  on  the 
edge  of  the  bottom  leaves.  Five  or  six  volumes 
are  enclosed  in  a  pasteboard  case,  and  the 
books  arranged  on  shelves,  so  as  to  present  the 
titles  to  the  front.  Spurious  editions  are  said 
to  be  very  common,  and  I  have  never  discover- 
ed that  there  was  any  protection  of  the  copy- 
right by  law,  consequently,  numerous  incom- 
plete copies  of  the  original  are  circulated. 

Works  are  sometimes  met  with,  the  letters 
of  which  are  white,  on  a  black  ground,  the  cha- 
racters being  cut  as  in  the  copperplate  en- 
graving, below  the  surface.  These  are  in  most 
cases  specimens  of  the  various  kinds  of  writing, 
intended'  as  copies  to  write  from,  as  well  as 
some  school  books,  which  I  have  occasionally 
met  with.  Of  these,  the  covers  were  generally 
made  of  wood. 

It  is  related  that  the  celebrated  emperor 
Kanghce  had  large  quantities  of  types  cast  in 
copper,  but  during  a  scarcity  of  coin,  Keen 
lung  (the  emperor,  who  reigned  at  the  time  of 
lord  Macartney's  embassy  to  China)  ordered 
them  to  be  melted  down.  At  a  subsequent 
period  he  regretted  having  done  so,  and  to  re- 
pair the  loss,  in  a  measure,  caused  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  wooden  types  to  be  engraved. 

The  page  of  wooden  type  is  Hwo-pan  or 
how-tzc  pan.  This  expression  being  deemed 
inelegant,  Keen  lung  changed  the  appellation 
to  Tscu  chin,  "  congregated  pearls."  During 
the  Sung  dynasty,  long  previous  to  the  Tartar 


conquest,  types  are  said  to  have  been  made  of 
masses  of  baked  clay. 

Astronomy,  Navigation,  fyc. 

The  invention  of  the  mariner's  compass  is 
claimed  as  original  in  China,  and  pretty  freely 
admitted  in  Europe,  although  the  grounds  for 
receiving  the  authenticity  of  the  assertion  are 
none  of  the  strongest.  A  great  variety  of  these 
instruments  are  to  be  had  in  Canton,  some 
simply  pocket  compasses,  others  calculated  for 
the  use  of  junks,  while  many  have  attached  to 
them  a  very  neat  sun  dial,  &c.  The  needle  it- 
self is  not  more  than  an  inch  long,  and  has  the 
south  pole  painted  red;*  a  small  glass  covers 
the  circular  hole  in  the  centre  of  a  block  of 
neatly  lacquered  wood,  in  which  the  needle  is 
secured.  Around  the  centre,  and  occupying 
the  whole  upper  surface  of  the  compass  disk,  is 
painted  an  almanac,  the  figures  and  devices 
of  which  are  arranged  in  concentric  circles. 
Black  and  red  are  the  colours  used,  and  when 
finished,  the  whole  is  coverdb1  with  several  coats 
of  thick,  transparent,  yellow  varnish.  Nothing 
can  be  more  simple  and  cheap  than  these  com- 
passes. They  are  made  of  all  sizes,  from  the 
diameter  of  a  foot  down  to  an  inch  and  a  half, 
but  all  are  arranged  on  precisely  the  same 
plan.  I  have  never  been  able  to  detect  any 
other  astronomical  or  nautical  instrument  in 
use  on  board  the  junks,  nor  is  it  probable  that 
there  are  any.  Spy-glasses  of  the  most  wretch- 
ed description  are  manufactured  in  Canton, 
miserable  imitations  of  the  worst  German  in- 
struments. All  those  used  in  the  pilot  boats, 
and  in  many  of  the  large  junks,  are  excellent 
English  glasses,  the  value  of  which  the  sailors 
perfectly  understand. 


*  The  Chinese  call  the  magnetic  needle  li  the  nee- 
dle pointing  to  the  south." 

For  the  Friend. 
JOHN  MASON  GOOD,  M.  D. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  born  at 
Epping,  in  Essex,  the  25th  of  May,  1764.  He 
commenced  his  studies  in  a  seminary  conducted 
by  his  father,  whose  learning  and  piety  emi- 
nently qualified  him  for  the  station.  Here  he 
obtained  a  correct  acquaintance  with  the  Latin, 
Greek  and  French  languages,  and  soon  evinced 
a  remarkable  desire  to  drink  deeply  of  the 
springs  of  knowledge  and  pleasure  which  they 
laid  open  to  him.  His  father  endeavoured  not 
only  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils  a  fond- 
ness for  general  reading,  but  also  to  train  them 
to  the  habit  of  abridging  and  recording  in 
common-place  books,  on  the  plan  recommend- 
ed by  Locke,  the  most  valuable  parts  of  their 
daily  researches  ;  and  the  result  gave  ample 
proof  of  the  utility  of  these  repositories. 

When  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  John  Mason 
Good  was  placed  with  a  surgeon  apothecary 
at  Gosport,  and  before  he  had  completed  his 
sixteenth  year,  an  unusual  weight  of  respon- 
sibility devolved  upon  him,  being,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  bad  health  of  his  employer, 
entrusted  with  a  large  share  of  the  management 
of  his  business,  which  no  doubt  tended  to  con- 
solidate and  establish  the  habits  of  order  and 
regularity  in  which  he  had  been  trained. 
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Our  young  surgeon,  though  thus  involved  at 
an  early  age  in  the  cares  of  business,  did  not 
neglect  his  literary  pursuits,  but  assiduously 
employed  his  leisure  hours  in  the  cultivation  of 
his  mind.  He  made  himself  master  of  the  Italian 
language,  and  simultaneously  reduced  to  prac- 
tice the  plan  of  common-place  books,  which 
he  threw  into  separate  classifications;  having  a 
series  of  books  each  of  a  convenient  size  for 
the  pocket,  one  of  which  he  made  his  constant 
companion;  so  that  wherever  he  went,  and 
could  get  access  to  a  book,  he  was  prepared 
to  select  from  it  to  augment  his  literary  stores. 
In  one  series  of  these  he  has  laid  under  con- 
tribution nearly* a  hundred  authors,  Greek, 
Latin,  Italian,  French  and  English,  on  such 
topics  as  would  interest  a  lover  of  poetry  and 
the  belles  lettres.  In  others  his  quotations 
relate  more  to  chemistry  or  the  broader  out- 
lines of  natural  philosophy. 

The  death  of  his  employer  occurred  when 
John  Mason  Good  was  in  his  nineteenth  year. 
And  a  favourable  opportunity  presented  soon 
after  for  his  reception  into  the  family  of  a  sur- 
geon of  great  skill  and  extensive  practice  at 
Havant,  where  he  remained  till  a  partnership 
was  arranged  witii  a  reputable  surgeon  at 
Sudbury,  preparatory  to  which  he  spent  the 
autumn  and  winter  of  1783  and  the  spring  of 
1784  in  London,  attending  the  lectures  of  Dr. 
Fordyce,  and  other  eminent  professors  of  the 
various  departments  of  medical  science.  On 
his  arrival  in  London  he  found  a  few  associates 
of  kindred  minds,  with  whom  he  ardently  pur- 
sued his  enquiries,  not  merely  attending  the 
lectures  and  going  assiduously  through  the 
hospital  practice,  but  becoming  an  active 
member  of  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  na- 
tural philosophy  as  well  as  medical  science, 
then  existing  at  Guy's  hospital.  In  this  institu- 
tion he  distinguished  himself  by  his  discussions 
and  the  essays  which  he  produced.  He  re- 
turned to  Sudbury,  and  commenced  his  pro- 
fessional duties  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1 784, 
shortly  after  he  had  completed  his  twentieth 
year.  Though  some  obstacles  naturally  op 
posed  his  successful  introduction  to  practice  at 
so  early  an  age,  yet  the  strong  recommendations 
of  his  London  friends,  his  great  professional 
activity,  his  cheerful  and  engaging  manners, 
with  some  striking  proofs  of  his  surgical  skill 
which  he  gave  shortly  after  his  establishment 
at  Sudbury,  soon  gave  an  extent  and  solidity  to 
his  reputation,  which  could  not  have  been 
anticipated.  He  married  just  as  he  had  com 
pleted  his  twenty-first  year,  and  his  professional 
occupations  continued  to  extend  themselves 
to  the  surrounding  villages.  He  greatly  en 
larged  his  acquaintance  with  the  writers  of 
Greece  and  Rome;  took  a  more  extensive  view 
of  the  poetry  and  literature  of  France  and 
Italy;  and  obtained  a  clear  and  critical  know 
ledge  of  the  Hebrew  language. 

In  the  year  1792,  Dr.  Good  assumed  some 
responsibility  for  a  friend,  which  resulted  in 
considerable  pecuniary  embarrassment.  On 
this  occasion  he  declined  the  aid  which  was 
generously  offered,  to  extricate  him  ;  and 
nobly  resolved  that  difficulties  which  had  been 
produced  by  his  own  imprudence  should  be  as 
far  as  possible  overcome  by  his  own  exertions, 

Early  in  the  year  1793,  he  was  cheered  with 


the  prospect  of  surmounting  his  difficulties  by 
removing  to  London,  where  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  college  of  surgeons,  in  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year.  His  exertions  at  this 
period  were  persevering,  diversified,  and  ar- 
duous, to  an  almost  incredible  degree.  Full 
of  health  and  spirits,  he  ardently  devoted  him- 
self to  his  profession  and  to  a  course  of  literary 
activity,  which,  though  interrupted  repeatedly, 
by  remarkable  failures  and  disappointments, 
resulted  at  length  in  the  complete  removal  of 
his  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  high  and  well  earned  reputation. 

The  wide  diversity  and  extent  of  Dr.  Good's 
talents  and  acquirements,  now  became  more 
generally  known.  The  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  Marischal 
college,  Aberdeen,  and  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  principal  learned  and  scientific 
bodies,  both  in  England  and  America  ;  and 
besides  several  leading  men  in  the  medical 
profession,  he  numbered  among  his  frequent 
associates  Drs.  Disney,  Rees,  Hunter  and 
Geddes,  Charles  Butler,  Gilbert  Wakefield,  and 
other  individuals,  most  of  them  of  splendid 
talents  and  attainments,  but  belonging  to  the 
Socinian  school  of  theology. 

For  many  years  Dr.  Good  contributed 
largely  to  some  of  the  Reviews  and  other  pe- 
riodical papers,  particularly  the  Analytical  and 
Critical  Reviews,  and  the  British  and  Monthly 
Magazine.  Of  the  Critical  Review  indeed  he 
was  for  some  time  the  editor,  and  the  labour  of 
preparing  the  most  elaborate  articles  often 
devolvod  upon  mm. 

John  Mason  Good,  on  quitting  the  residence 
near  his  father,  at  Havant,  to  seek  professional 
advantages  in  London,  and  afterwards  to  settle 
at  Sudbury,  felt  a  high  respect  for  religion  and 
religious  men,  and  expressed  a  decided  belief 
in  the  genuineness  and  divine  authority  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  but  with  very  inadequate  no- 
tions of  the  importance  of  correct  religious 
sentiments.  The  ardour  with  which  he  pur- 
sued his  medical  engagements,  and  the  avidity 
with  which  he  divided  his  hours  of  leisure  be- 
tween the  contending  fascinations  of  literature 
and  of  society,  left  but  little  space  into  which 
the  concerns  of  eternity  could  enter;  and  he 
lived,  it  is  to  be  feared,  too  much  without 
God  in  the  world." 

Predisposed  to  the  system  of  materialism, 
and  that  of  the  Universalists  with  respect  to 
future  punishment,  and  having  selected  for  his 
principal  associalis gentlemen  who  professed  a 
belief  in  the  doctrines  of  modern  Socinianism, 
he  was  finally  drawn  into  the  adoption  of  those 
sentiments;  he  rejected  the  doctrines  of  the  di- 
vinity, of  Christ,  his  atoning  sacrifice,  and  me- 
diatorial government;  and  on  his  removal  to 
London,  in  1793,  he  attached  himself  to  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  Unitarian  congregations 
in  the  metropolis,  with  which  he  remained  con- 
nected until  the  beginning  of  the  year  1807. 

Dr.  Good  possessed  a  memory  quick  and  re- 
tentive; his  perception  was  prompt,  clear,  and 
discriminate,  his  mind  was  large  and  compre- 
hensive, and  there  seems  to  be  scarcely  a  de- 
partment of  literature  or  of  science  which  has 
not  in  its  turn  received  his  attention,  and  been 
enlarged  by  his  genius.  He  had  a  critical 
knowledge  of  many  of  the  ancient  and  modern 


languages,  and  a  considerable  acquaintance 
with  not  fewer  than  twelve.  It  is  supposed  that 
his  published  works,  collectively,  would  fill  up- 
wards of  twenty  large  and  closely  .printed  oc- 
tavo volumes,  several  of  which  are  standard 
works,  particularly  his  "  Study  of  Medicine,"  in 
five  volumes,  octavo;  "  The  Book  of  Nature," 
in  three  volumes,,  &c.  To  biblical  literature, 
he  devoted  much  attention,  having  produced 
entire  new  translations  of  the  books  of  Job, 
Canticles,  Psalms,  and  Proverbs,  with  notes 
critical  and  explanatory.  His  interleaved  Bi- 
ble not  only  shows  that  the  sacred  Scriptures 
were  his  favourite  study,  but  that  he  brought 
to  the  illustration  of  them  whatever  could  be 
collected  from  the  copious  stores  of  ancient  and 
modern  literature.  Whilst  engaged  in  these 
favourite  pursuits  his  mind  became  gradually 
enlightened  to  perceive  the  inconsistency  of  the 
Socinian  tenets  with  the  plain  import  of  Scrip- 
ture doctrine,  and  to  see  that  they  were  not 
only  unscriptural,  but  that  they  were  subver- 
sive of  true  happiness,  and  threw  an  impene- 
trable shade  over  all  that  is  glorious  in  our 
hopes,  or  truly  exquisite  in  our  enjoyments. 
Still,  though  he  had  become  bewildered  by  the 
adoption  of  erroneous  sentiments,  he  never  en- 
tirely lost  his  love  of  truth;  and  hence  the  de- 
portment of  his  Socinian  friends  with  regard  to 
religion,  their  obvious  want  of  fairness  in  con- 
ducting many  of  their  arguments,  their  intel- 
lectual pride,  and  the  sceptical  turn  of  mind 
manifested  by  some  of  them,  by  shocking  his 
uprightness,  contributed  to  his  ultimate  eman- 
cipation. At  length  the  sermons  of  the  minis- 
ter of  the  congregation  with  which  he  had  con- 
nected himself,  gave  him  serious  pain,  and  in 
a  correspondence  which  took  place  on  the  oc- 
casion, Dr.  Good,  after  making  a  firm,  but  re- 
spectful protest  against  sentiments  which  he 
now  considered  sceptical  and  unsound,  inform- 
ed the  preacher  that  he  felt  himself  compelled 
to  break  off  his  connexion  with  the  society, 
whose  doctrines  he  could  no  longer  approve. 

Dr.  Good's  unequivocal  adoption  of  Soci- 
nian sentiments  had  occasioned  great  uneasi- 
ness to  his  father,  and  others  of  his  pious  rela- 
tives and  friends;  and  their  anxiety  no  doubt 
was  the  result  of  sober  conviction,  and  not  of 
prejudice.  "  For  if,"  as  an  eminent  writer  has 
remarked  on  the  moral  tendency  of  that  system 
which  rejects  the  Deity  and  atonement  of 
Christ,  "  if  it  be  unfriendly  to  the  conversion 
of  sinners  to  a  life  of  holiness;  if  it  be  a  system 
which  irreligious  men  are  the  first,  and  serious 
Christians  the  last,  to  embrace;  if  it  be  found  to 
relax  the  obligations  to  virtuous  affections  and 
behaviour,  by  relaxing  the  great  standard  of 
virtue  itself;  if  it  promote  neither  love  to  God 
nor  benevolence  to  men,  as  it  is  exemplified  in 
the  spirit  of  Christ  and  his  apostles;  if  it  lead 
those  who  embrace  it  to  be  wise  in  their  own 
eyes,  and  instead  of  humbly  deprecating  God's 
righteous  displeasure,  even  in  their  dying  mo- 
ments, arrogantly  to  challenge  his  justice;  if 
the  charity  which  it  inculcates  be  founded  on 
an  indifference  to  divine  truth;  if  it  be  incon- 
sistent with  an  ardent  love  of  Christ  and  vene- 
ration for  the  Holy  Scriptures;  if  the  happiness 
which  it  proposes  be  at  variance  with  the  joy 
of  the  gospel;  and,  finally,  if  it  diminish  the  mo- 
tives to  gratitude,  obedience,  and  heayenly 
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mindedness,  and  have  a  natural  tendency  to  in- 
fidelity, it  must  be  an  immoral  system,  and  con- 
sequently not  of  God.  It  is  not  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  but  another  gospel.  Those  who  preach 
it,  preach  another  Jesus  whom  the  apostles  did 
not  preach;  and  those  who  receive  1t  receive 
another  spirit,  which  they  never  imbibed.  It  is 
not  the  light  which  cometh  from  above,  but  a 
cloud  of  darkness.  It  is  not  the  high  way  of 
truth,\vhich  is  a  way  of  holiness,  but  a  by-path 
of  error,  which  misleads  the  unwary  traveller; 
and  of  which,  as  we  value  our  immortal  inte- 
rests, it  becomes  us  to  beware." 

But  during  most  of  the  time  that  Dr.  Good 
professed  these  sentiments,  his  mind  was  not  at 
ease.  Early  recollections  of  better  feelings 
often  assailed  him,  but  his,  numerous  profes- 
sional engagements,  and  the  delights  of  literary 
society,  enabled  him,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
stifle  conviction,  and  to  glide  along  with  gaiety^ 
and  the  appearance  of  happiness.  Happily  toff 
he  was  exposed  to  the  domestic  influence  of  a 
wife,  whose  affection,  consistency,  and  discre- 
tion, operated  with  great,  energy,  though  almost 
unconsciously  to  himself,  to  bring  the  wanderer 
into  the  right  path.  To  the  effect  of  these  were 
added  several  afflictive  dispensations,  amongst 
which  was  the  death  of  an  only  son,  a  lad  of 
great  promise.  All  these  providentially  work- 
ed together  for  good,  till  he  was  enabled  to 
adopt  the  language,  "  Return  unto  thy  rest,  O 
my  soul,  for  the  Lord  hath  dealt  bountifully 
with  thee." 

From  this  time  Dr.  Good  earnestly  culti- 
vated the  acquaintance  of  pious  men;  and  what 
was  still  better,  he  became  more  closely  ac- 
quainted with  his  own  heart,  and  sought  his 
enjovments  in  retirement  and  devout  medita- 
tion." Always  an  admirer  of  the  works  of  na- 
ture, he  now  contemplated  them  with  a  new 
relish,  and  saw  alike  in  the  order,  the  splendour 
or  the  beauty  which  lie  admired,  the  impress  of 
the  Deity.  He  frequently  indulged  in  poetic 
effusions,  some  specimens  of  which  we  shall  se- 
lect, to  illustrate  his  religious  feelings  and  sen- 
timents. 

THE  DAISY. 

Not  worlds  on  worlds  in  phalanx  deep, 
Need  we  to  prove  a  God  is  here ; 

The  Daisy,  fresh  from  winter's  sleep, 
Tells  of  his  hand  in  lines  as  clear. 

For  who  but  He  who  arched  the  skies, 
And  pours  the  day  spring's  living  flood  : 

Wondrou3  alike  in  all  he  tries, 

Could  rear  the  Daisy's  purple  bud  : 

Mould  its  green  cup,  its  wiry  stem, 

Its  fringed  border  nicely  spin  ; 
And  cut  the  gold-einbosscd  gem, 

That,  set  in  silver  gleams  within  : 

And  fling  it  unrestrained  and  free, 
O'er  hill  and  dale  and  desert  sod  ; 

That  man,  where'er  he  walks,  may  see 
In  every  step,  the  stamp  of  God? 

BEHOLD  THE  MAN ! 

Bohold  tho  man  !  wad  ever  faco 

With  grief  so  furrowed  and  worn  down  ? 

Scoff 'd  at  and  scourged — a  reed  his  mace, 
And  goading  thorns  his  mimic  crown  ! 

A  reed  his  mace — hie  crown  rude  thorns, 
Whoso  sceptre  sways  earth,  heaven,  and  hell, 

Whose  glory  all  the  heights  adorns. 
Whose  praise  adoring  seraphs  tell. 


Behold  the  man  ! — and  in  that  man 

A  love  surpassing  wonder  see; 
For  thee  in  streams  his  life  blood  ran, 

He  bow'd,  he  groan'd,  he  died  for  thee. 

Behold  the  man  ! — through  time's  long  reign, 
Ye  dead,  awake!  ye  unborn,  view! 

From  the  deep  world's  foundation  slain, 
The  atoning  Lamb  is  slain  for  you. 

Behold  the  man  !  and,  while  ye  may 

Sue  to  his  sceptre,  and  adore; 
To-day  he  calls — beyond  to-day 

That  precious  voice  may  sound  no  more. 

Behold  the  man  !  behold  the  God  !■ 

The  mighty  conqueror  bursts  the  tomb  ; 

He  rises  and  resumes  his  rod  ; 

Flee  while  ye  may  the  sinner's  doom. 
(To  be  continued.} 
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For  the  Friend. 


A  sound  faith  is  the  best  divinity,  a  good 
conscience  the  best  law,  and  temperance  the 
best  physic. 

What  is  the  blooming  tincture  of  a  skin, 
To  peace  of  mind,  that  harmony  within  ? 
What  the  bright  sparkling  of  the  finest  eye, 
To  the  soft  soothing  of  a  calm  reply  ? 
Can  comeliness  of  form,  or  shape  or  air, 
With  comeliness  of  words  or  deeds  compare  ? 
No — those  at  first,  the  unwary  heart  may  gain, 
But  these,  these  only  can  that  heart  retain. 

Rowe. 

Men  of  great  parts  are  unfortunate  in  busi- 
ness, because  they  go  out  of  the  common  road 
I  once  desired  Loi-d  Enlingbroke  to  observe 
that  the  clerks  used  an  ivory  knife  with  a  blunt 
edge  to  divide  paper,  which  cut  it  even,  only 
requiring  a  strong  hand  ;  whereas  a  sharp  pen- 
knife would  go  out  of  the  crease  and  disfigure 
the  paper.  Swift. 

In  bargaining,  avoid  not  only  what  is  di 
rectly  false,  but  that  also  which  deceiveth. 

Fuller. 

Let  a  man  be  as  void  of  self  interest  as  he 
pleascth,  with  regard  to  profit,  riches  and  em- 
ployments, if  he  is  not  equally  disinterested  as 
to  praises,  he  has  made  no  great  step  to  virtue, 
but  only  avoided  the  most  visible  snares  that 
lie  in  his  way;  he  is  not  cured  of  all  self  love, 
nor  does  he  enjoy  full  liberty;  his  chains  are 
only  somewhat  more  loose.  Bayle. 

If  a  proud  man  makes  me  keep  my  distance, 
the  comfort  is,  he  keeps  his%t  the  same  time 

SwrlFT. 

Indeed  there  are  well  disposed  persons,  who 
much  want  to  be  admonished  how  dangerous 
a  tiling  it  is,  to  discountenance  what  is  good 
because  it  is  not  better;  and  hinder  what  they 
approve,  by  raising  prejudices  against  some 
under  part  of  it.  Bisuor  Butler. 

A  Dissection  of  Flattery. — Sir,  I  believe  no 
thing  of  these  praises  I  give  you.  I  have  for  you 
all  the  just  disdain  you  deserve  :  but  knowin^ 
that  you  are  vain  enough  to  believe  that  men 
have  in  their  hearts  the  sentiments  of  esteem 
which  I  show  you,  and  that  the  excess  of  love 
you  have  for  yourself  will  be  able  to  dispose 
you  to  do  me  the  favours  I  desire;  I  thought 


that  the  way  to  obtain  them  was  to  do  what 
ought  to  produce  the  contrary. 

MM.  du  Port  Royal. 

Orators  make  most  noise  when  they  have 
least  reason — as  men  get  on  horseback  when 
they  cannot  walk.  Cicero. 

A  large  and  fruitful  mind  should  not  so  much 
labour  what  to  speak,  as  to  find  what  to  leave 
unspoken.  Lord  Bacon. 

The  duke  of  Ossuna  having  got  leave  to  re- 
lease some  galley  slaves,  asked  divers  of  them, 
what  their  offences  were;  one  said  he  was  put 
in  out  of  malice,  another  by  bribery  of  the 
judge,  but  all  of  them  unjustly,  till  he  came  to 
a  little  sturdy  black  man,  who  answered  "  Sir, 
I  cannot  deny  but  I  am  justly  in  here  ;  for  I 
wanted  money  and  took  a  purse  hard  by  Tar- 
ragone,  to  keep  me  from  starving."  The  duke 
gave  him  two  or  three  blows  with  his  staff,  say- 
ing, "you  rogue,  what  do  you  do  among  so 
many  honest  innocent  men  ?  get  ye  gone  out 
of  their  company."  So  he  was  freed,  and  the 
rest  left  to  tug  at  the  oar. 

James  Howell. 

For  the  Friend. 

THE  TEN  LETTERS. 

(Continued  from  page  414,  vol.  2.) 

LETTER  III. 

If,  in  my  succeeding  observations,  I  refer  to 
the  opinions  held  by  any  other  sect  than  that  in 
which  I  have  been  educated,  I  wish  it  to  be 
understood,  that  it  is  neither  to  approve  nor 
censure.  Believing,  (as  I  sincerely  do,)  that 
Christianity  consists  not  in  forms  or  observan- 
ces; neither  in  subscriptions  to  curiously  con- 
trived creeds,  nor  in  confessions  of  faith  ;  but 
in  that  worship  whicli  purifies .  and  cleanseth 
the  heart  ;  so  I  believe  that  he  who  ministers  to 
a  congregation  in  this  spirit,  (whatever  maybe 
his  name  among  men,)  ministers  profitably; 
"  and  that  both  he  that  soweth,  and  he  that 
reapeth,  may  rejoice  together." 

Tn  reading  your  sermons,  it  evidently  appears 
that  you  have  imbibed  the  notions  of  a  sect, 
who  attribute  much  more  to  reason,  than  any 
other  Christian  society,  and  you  have  asserted 
that  you  are  unable  to  believe  any  thing  which 
you  cannot  bring  down  to  the  level  of  your  own 
understanding  ;*  yet  you  believe  in  direct  reve- 
lation, and  with  singular  inconsistency  assert 
that  all  your  discourses  are  from  its  immediate 
dictates,  and  without  the  intervention  of  any 
other  cause;  thus  calling  upon  your  auditors  to 
assent  to  that  which  you  assert  to  be  impos- 


*  See  Letter  to  Dr.  Atlee.  "I  admit  that  I  did  assert 
and  have  long  did  it,  that  we  cannot  believe  what  we 
do  not  understand."  This  assertion  is  in  curious  con- 
trast to  some  others  which  he  has  made.  In  a  discourse 
before  alluded  to,  he  has  declared  the  miraculous  birth 
of  our  Saviour  to  be  impossible;  and  in  his  letter  to 
Thomas  Willis,  he  says,  that  after  believing  in  the 
miracle  for  many  years,  he  has  read  the  ancient  His- 
tory of  the  Church  ajid  the  Evangelists  with  a  view  to 
this  subject,  and  that  according  to  his  best  judgment, 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  son  of  Joseph  ;  yet  he  declares  in 
the  same  letter,  that  he  still  retains  his  original  belief ; 
thus  proving  that  hs  has  a  mind  capable  of  believing 
not  only  what  he  does  not  understand,  but  also 
against  the  convictions  of  his  understanding. 
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"sible;  for  by  no  process  of  human  reason  can 
the  reality  of  your  revelations  be  tested,  and  if 
they  are  assented  to,  it  must  be  by  faith  alone. 

I  know  that  you  have  been  hailed  as  an  effi- 
cient fellow  labourer  in  destroying  our  belief  in 
some  doctrines  which^re  considered  as  funda 
mental  by  almost  every  Christian  sect,  and  I 
am  apprehensive  that  this  applause  has  stimu 
lated  you  to  greater  daring  :  but  you  ought  to 
recollect  how  much  easier  it  is  to  destroy  than 
to  build  up,  and  you  may  be  assured  that  when 
the  work  of  destruction  is  accomplished,  your 
services  will  be  at  an  end:  your  coadjutors  have 
too  much  understanding  not  to  perceive,  that 
you  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  to  aid  in 
erecting  the  building  which  is  to  be  raised  on 
the  ruins,  and  that  you  are  without  the  skill 
necessary  to  give  uniformity  to  its  appearance, 
or  embellishment  to  its  parts.  When  the  temple 
of  reason  is  finished  and  dedicated,  you  may  be 
permitted  to  worship  in  its  vestibule,  but  will 
never  be  called  upon  to  administer  the  rites  of 
its  altar. 

It  seems,  however,  that  you  are  not  quite 
ignorant  of  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  these 
contradictory  assertions,  and  it  is  proper  that 
your  explanations  should  be  fairly  examined, 
that  we  should  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  you 
really  mean  by  the  word  reason,  and  how  it  is 
to  be  applied  to  your  own  inspirations:  in  order 
to  do  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  quote  your 
own  words. 

In  a  discourse  delivered  in  New  York,  you 
say,  "  Now  we  learn  as  rational  creatures,  that 
God  spoke  to  the  Israelites  not  only  as  such, 
but  that  he  always  addresses  us  as  rational 
creatures.  Were  we  not  rational  creatures  we 
eould  not  understand  :  for  nothing  is  a  recipient 
for  the  spirit  of  God  but  the  rational  soul,  and 
therefore  we  are  always  to  understand  him 
rationally;  for  this  is  according  to  the  nature 
of  things." 

In  this  remark,  the  only  novelty  is,  the  con- 
fusion in  which  your  ideas  are  involved  ;  for 
I  cannot  believe  there  were  any  of  your  audi- 
ence so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  it  is 
according  to  the  nature  of  things,  that  as  we 
were  created  rational  creatures,  we  should  be 
addressed  as  such;  and  that  if  we  were  without 
understanding,  we  could  not  understand. 

Again  you  say,  "  as  reason  is  a  dormant 
principle  without  revelation,  so  when  God  is 
pleased  to  reveal  things  unto-lhe  immortal  souls 
of  the  children  of  men,  they  are  then  seen  ra- 
tionally: and  then  reason  has  an  opportunity  to 
exercise  its  balancing  and  comparing  principle 
in  man,  and  therefore  there  is  a  two-fold  reve- 
lation to  man." 

You  surely  cannot  intend  to  persuade  us, 
that  reason  has  always  been  dormant  without 
revelation,  or  you  must  yourself  be  ignorant, 
or  believe  that  we  are  ignorant,  of  the  writings 
handed  down  to  us,  and  which  sufficiently  attest 
the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  even  when 
unilluminated  by  the  revelations  of  the  gospel, 
and  in  the  darkest  ages  of  Paganism.  And  if, 
as  I  suppose,  you  meant  to  limit  this  dormant 
principle,  (as  you  call  it,)  to  the  revelations  of. 
the  spirit,  you  involve  it  in  absurdity.  We  will 
now  examine  your  propositions,  and  endeavour 
to  discover  the  deductions  to  be  drawn  from 
them..    You  say  that  reason  is  a  dormant  prin- 


ciple without  revelation  ;— when  any  thing  is!  not  to  believe  any  thing  which  dees  not  so 
revealed  by  God,  it  is  seen  rationally;— thatl  result.  Here  now  we  see  how  easy  it  is  to  *o 
then  reason  is  to  exercise  its  balancing  and 


comparing  principle,  and  the  result  is,  that 
there  is  a  two-fold  revelation  in  man. 

We  have  heretofore  been  taught  to  believe, 
that  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth  of  any  thing  by  our 
reason,  is  by  the  deductions  drawn  from  the 
ideas  which  have  been  impressed  on  our  minds 
by  the  use  of  our  natural  faculties  ;  and  that 
revelation  is  a  special  communication,  in  a 
manner  independent  of  these  faculties.  But 
admitting  that  ail  the  theologians  and  metaphy- 
sicians who  have  preceded  you,  have  been  in 
error,  and  that  you  alone  are  acquainted  with 
the  nature  and  operation  of  the  faculty  of  rea- 
son, in  what  does  it  result  ?    Why,  when  the 
Almighty  reveals  any  thing  to  our  souls,  he, 
by  another  revelation,  enables  us  to  examine 
and  discover  whether  the  first  revelation  is 
right;  but  you  have  not  told  us,  by  which  we 
are  to  be  governed,  if  they  differ.    If  you  say 
they  always  accord,  then  a  two-fold  revelation 
is  superfluous,  and  you  admit  that  "our  Creator 
never  deals  superfluously  with  us;"*  and  if  they 
should  disagree,  how  are  we  to  decide?  Your 
great  and  leading  maxim,  "that  for  which  a 
thing  is  such,  the  thing  itself  is  more  such," 
will  not  apply,  for  both  revelations  are  imme- 
diate and  from  the  same  source;  and  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  numerous]  converts  which 
your  maxim  has  made,  again  to  apply  to  you  to 
solve  the  difficulty.    C.-m  folly  itself  believe  that 
the  truth  of  any  thing  revealed  to  our  immortal 
souls  by  infinite  wisdom,  requires  confirmation; 
or  that  if  it  does,  that  confirmation  can  be  found 
in  the  authority  from  which  it  was  first  derived? 
And  is  it  not  extraordinary,  that  any  individual 
can  go  on  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year, 
professing  to-  explain  to  us  the  nature  and 
object  of  revelation,  and  the  use  of  our  reason 
when  applied  to  it  ;  and  yet  not  know,  that 
divine  revelation  must  be  immutably  true,  and 
that  as  it  is  communicated  in  a  way  wholly 
unconnected  with  our  reason,  all  reasoning 
upon  it  is  vain?  .Whether  the  revelation  is 
from  a  divine  source  is  another  question,  and 
one  which  our  reason  may  sometimes  enable 
us  to  resolve. 

In  the  discourse  you  delivered  at  Newtown 
in  Bucks  county,  you  enter  more  largely  on 
this  subject;  and  as  it  seems  to  comprise  all 
your  notions  in  relation  to  reason,  as  connected 
with  our  religion,  it  is  proper  to  examine  it 
with  particular  attention. 

You  say,|  "  Right  reason  is  as  much  a  gift  of 
God,  as  any  gift  that  we  can  receive:  therefore 
nothing  but  the  rational  soul  is  a  recipient  for 
divine  revelation  ;•  and  when  the  light  shines 
upon  it  and  shows  any  object,  reason  brings  it 
to  the  test.  If  it  is  kept  in  right  order,  and 
under  the  regulating  influence  of  the  divine 
law,  it  brings  things  to  balance,  and  it  is  brought 
to  know  every  thing  which  may  rise  up,  al- 
though at  first  sight.  If  it  will  not  accord  with 
right  reason,  we  must  cast  it  off  as  the  work 
of  Antichrist.  All  that  the  Almighty  requires 
of  us,  will  always  result  in  reality;  and  we  are 

*  See  sermon  preached  in  Philadelphia,  page  8. 
t  See  Letter  to  Dr.  Atlee. 
X  See  sermons,  page  207, 


along,  if  we  pursue  the  right  course;  but  as 
free  agents,  we  can  reason  ourselves  into  the 
belief  that  wrong  is  right." 

1  have  perused  this  passage  with  great  atten- 
tion, and  so  far  from  discovering  any  thincr  to 
enable  me  to  get  easily  along,  it  appears  to  be 
wholly  inexplicable.  I  have  examined  it  as  a 
whole,  and  in  its  different  divisions,  without 
being  able  to  arrive  at  any  result.  In  this 
perplexity  I  recollected  that  I  was  in  my  youth, 
in  company  with  several  ancient  friends,  when 
some  discussion  occurred  respecting  the  true 
interpretation  of  a  passage  in  a  book  which  was 
the  subject  of  conversation.  An  individual 
present,  with  some  flippancy  observed,  that  he 
had  read  it  with  great  attention  both  backwards 
and  forwards  several  times,  and  thought  he 
was  able  to  explain  it;  when  he  was  interrupted 
by  a  venerable  old  man,  who  with  admirable 
gravity  of  countenance  and  simplicity  of  man- 
ner said,  "  He  wished  the  friend  to  inform  the 
company,  in  which  way  of  readings  he  under- 
stood it  best."  But  here  even  this  novel 
experiment  must  fail,  and  had  the  ingenious 
expounder  tried  it  on  the  passage  I  have  quoted, 
I  fear  he  must  have  confessed  it  was  equallv 
unintelligible  in  either  way;  and  that,  being 
contrary  to  all  reason,  it  must,  if  examined  by 
the  severity  of  your  own  rule,  be  deemed  the 
work  of  Antichrist. 

If  you  had  said  that  no  revelation  can  be  the 
suggestion  of  infinite  wisdom,  if  contrary  to 
right  reason,  it  would  have  been  intelligible 
and  true;  but  if  the  divine  light  really^dis- 
covers  any  thing  to  us,  we  want  no  test  tb 
confirm  it.   Again  you  say,  that  reason,  if  kept 
under  the  regulating  influence  of  the  divine 
law,  will  know  every  thing  that  rises  up,  at 
first  sight  ;  but  that  as  free  agents,  we  can 
reason  ourselves  into  a  belief  that  wrong  is 
right.    Now  what  kind  of  reason  can  this  be  ? 
It  does  seem  that  reason  is  given  to  us  because 
we  are  free  agents,  and  that  it  would  be  a  verv 
useless  gift  were  it  otherwise:  and  we  do  know 
that  this  faculty  is  improved  by  observation  and 
experience,  and  that  so  far  from  its  enabling  us 
to  know  every  thing  at  first  sight,  it  is  by  study 
and  meditation  that  our  knowledge  is  extended, 
and  that  at  last  we  know  but  little.    But  the 
reason  of  which  you  speak,  is  a  reason  that 
arrives  at  all  knowledge  without  deduction, 
and  can  act  and  determine  with  unerring  cer- 
tainty, although  contrary  to  that  reason  which 
is  given  to  us  as  free  agents.    It  must  follow, 
that  the  faculty  which  you  call  reason,  is  an 
instinct  never  before  known  to  exist;  or  that 
all  this  circumlocution  ends  in  the  production 
of  one  of  those  phantasms  which  are  sometimes 
engendered  by  the  imagination,  and  which  has 
persuaded  you  that  two  inspirations  are  neces- 
sary to  confirm  our  belief,  that  they  are  distinct 
in  their  nature,  and  that  one  of  them  is  right 
reason. 

When  the  sensations  occasioned  by  the  sono- 
rous voice  in  which  the  pompous  terms  analogy 
of  reason,  rational  souls,  and  recipients  for 
truth  are  delivered,  have  passed  away;  and  we 
seriously  meditate  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  applied  ;  low  indeed  must  that  man  be  in 
the  scale  of  intellectual  being,  who  does  not 
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discover  that  all  "  is  but  as  sounding  brass,  or 
a  tinkling  cymbal." 

For  the  Friend. 

No.  33,  of  the  3d  vol.  of  the  "  Advocate  of 
Truth,"  (so  called)  has  been  extensively  cir- 
culated among  persons  who  are  not  subscribers 
to  the  work,  and  one  was  received  through  the 
post  office,  by  the  writer  of  this.    It  contains 
an  article  in  reply  to  one  in  the  "  Miscellaneous 
Repository,"  edited  by  Elisha  Bates,  which 
stated  in  substance,  that  the  Hicksites,  at  the 
time  of  the  separation  of  the  yearly  meeting  of 
New  York,  took  possession  of  the  books,  kept 
for  distribution  in  Friends'  library,  retained 
the  money  raised  by  the  yearly  meeting  to  pay 
for  them,  and  left  Friends  to  pay  the  debt, 
except  a  small  part,  which  they  offered  to  pay, 
on  condition  that  their  treasurer  be  recognised 
by  Friends  as  the  treasurer  of  the  yearly  meet- 
ing.   The  writer  in  the  "  Advocate,"  after 
indulging  in  much  violent  and  indecent  abuse 
towards  the  editor  of  the  "Repository,"  not 
only  denies  the  truth  of  the  statement  contained 
in  the  latter  paper,  but  declares  that  it  has 
"  not  even  the  merit  of  being  founded  on  oc- 
currences, which  could  possibly  have  been  so 
far  misunderstood,  as  to  have  given  the  least 
ground  for  such  charges."    He  then  proceeds 
to  state,  that  not  a  single  copy  of  the  books, 
authorized  to  be  printed  by  the  yearly  meeting 
of  New  York  for  1827,  was  in  the  book  room 
at  the  time  of  the  separation,  unless  a  small 
pamphlet,  entitled  "  Doctrines  of  Baptism"  by 
William  Dell,  be  an  exception.    It  will  be 
seen  that  the  declaration  is  confined  to  books 
"'printed,  &-c."    With  that  restriction,  it  may 
not  be  essentially  at  variance  with  facts.  On 
referring  to  the  "  Repository,"  it  is  found  that 
E.  Bates  confines  his  remarks  to  books  printed 
for  the  meeting  for  sufferings,  whereas  he 
should  have  said  purchased  and  printed.  The 
"  Advocate"  either  designedly  and  most  un- 
candidly  takes  advantage  of  this  inadvertency, 
or  through  ignorance  of  the  usages  of  the 
yearly  meeting  of  Friends,  and  its  meeting  for 
sufferings,  furnishes  a  partial  list  of  the  books 
found  in  the  library,  at  the  time  when  the 
Hicksites  took  possession  of  it,  and  proceeds  to 
reason  from  the  strange  and  erroneous  sup- 
position, that  no  books  could  have  been  placed 
there  in  1827,  but  such  as  they  found  to  have 
been  printed  that  year.    Were  the  managers 
and  patrons  of  the  "Advocate,"  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  in  possession  of  the 
records  of  the  yearly  meeting  or  its  meeting  for 
sufferings,  such  ignorance  would  be  inexcusa- 
ble ;  but  circumstanced  as  they  are,  they  may 
not  generally  be  aware  that  the  yearly  meeting 
of  Friends  -f  New  York  neither  prints  nor 
purchases  books,  but  delegated  that  power 
many  years  since  to  the  meeting  for  sufferings; 
that  the  latter  meeting  purchases  or  prints,  as 
is  found  most  economical,  and  that  the  yearly 
meeting  is  made  acquainted  with  its  proceed- 
ings, only  on  the  occasion  of  its  minutes  being 
read.  Had  the  "Advocate"  people  continued 
their  adherence  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
attended  the  sittings  of  the  yearly  meeting  of 
1828,  they  would  have  learned,  that  the  meet 
ing  for  sufferings,  in  accordance  with  the  con 
cernofthe  yearly  meeting  of  1827,  procured  by 


purchase  and  by  printing,  7970  books,  during 
that  year,  for  which  they  contracted  a  debt  of 
nearly  six  hundred  dollars.  Part  of  these  books 
had  been  distributed,  part  remained  in  the 
library,  and  part  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  at 
the  time  that  the  Hicksites,  some  days  previous 
to  the  separation,  took  violent  possession  of  the 
book  room  belonging  to  the  meeting  for  suf- 
ferings, and  in  charge  of  its  committee,  ap_- 
pointed  for  that  purpose  in  the  regular  order  of 
Society. 

To  show  the  utter  fallacy  of  the  reasoning 
adopted  by  the  "Advocate,"  in  supposing  that 
no  books  could  have  been  placed  in  the  library 
in  1827,  except  those  that  bore  an  imprint  of 
that  year,  recourse  has  been  had  to  bills  paid 
by  Friends  of  New  York,  since  the  separation, 
for  books  purchased  by  the  meeting  for  suffer- 
ings, and  placed  in  the  library  in  the  year  1827. 
Among  others  are  found  twenty  "  No  Cross 
no  Crown,"  printed  in  the  year  1800;  fifty 
"  Turford's  Ground  of  a  Holy  Life,"  printed  in 
1820;  two  hundred  "Barclay's  Catechism," 
printed  in  1813;  seventy-four  "  Phipps  on  the 
Original  and  Present  State  of  Man,"  printed  in 
1820;  and  fifty  "  Barclay's  Apology,"  printed 
from  the  stereotype  plates  belonging  to  Obadiah 
Brown's  benevolent  fund,  and  which  the  writer 
in  the  "  Advocate"  appears  to  suppose  were  a 
donation  from  the  trustees  of  that  fund.  Such 
was  not  the  fact.  .  They  were  bought,  by  the 
meeting  for  sufferings,  of  the  printers,  who  had 
purchased  from  the  trustees  the  right  of  print- 
ing a  certain  number  of  copies  on  their  own 
account;  and  these  or  part  of  them  were  among 
the  books  detained  by  the  Hicksites,  and  paid 
for  by  Friends.    What  is  here  stated,  is  matter 
of  record,  and  susceptible  of  the  clearest  de- 
monstration.   The  editors  of  the  "Advocate," 
and  their  supporters,  appear  to  have  forgotten 
that  the  meeting  for  sufferings  has  ever  kept 
and  still  retains  minutes  of  its  proceedings,  to- 
gether  with  yearly  lists  of  the  books  it  procures 
and  places  in  the  library;  else  it  is  scarcely 
conceivable,  that  they  would  have  hazarded  the 
declarations  and  statements,  contained  in  the 
article  now  under  consideration.  Notwith- 
standing the  air  of  triumph  with  which  the  er- 
roneous statement  in  the  "Advocate"  is  penned, 
and  has  been  forced  into  notice,  it  is  well 
known,  that  many  of  the  Hicksites  were  very 
much  dissatisfied  with  the  proceedings  of  their 
brethren  in  relation  to  the  books  forcibly  with- 
held from  Friends,  and  which  nevertheless 
Friends  have  since  paid  for.    A  very  striking 
evidence  of  this  feeling  is  furnished  by  the  fact 
that  one  of  their  number,  who  has  gone  fully 
with  them  in  other  respects,  did  actually  call 
upon,  and  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the  yearly 
meetingof  Friends,  two  hundred  and  twenty-six 
dollars  and  forty  cents,  being  the  balance  due  on 
one  bill,  which  remained  unpaid.   This  person 
afterwards  came  to  the  treasurer  and  stated 
that  his  brethren  would  not  refund  him,  and 
entreated  that  the  money  might  be  returned  to 
him.    He  was  not  in  circumstances  to  admit  of 
the  loss,  and  Friends  feeling  more  for  him,  than 
his  fellow  members,  concluded  to  repay  him, 
whicli  was  accordingly  done. 

One  other  material  circumstance  connected 
with  this  affair  remains  to  be  explained;  when 
every  unbiassed  mind,  and  peradventure  some 


who  have  heretofore  been  strongly  biassed,  will" 
see  the  matter  in  its  proper  light.  The  writer 
in  the  Advocate  says,  that  the  treasurer  of  the 
yearly  meeting  received  from  different  quarter- 
ly meetings  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
books  in  question.  Thi|  is  probably  correct; 
but,  like  many  of  the  statements  emanating 
from  the  same  source,  conceals  so  much  of  the 
truth  as  to  give  a  false  colouring  to  the  whole, 
and  in  its  practical  application  is  no  better  than 
an  entire  mis-statement. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  yearly  meeting 
of  1827  directed  the  quarters  to  raise  two  thou" 
sand  dollars  that  year,  one  thousand  dollars  of 
which  was  for  Friends  of  North  Carolina,  to 
aid  them  in  sending  the  coloured  people  under 
their  care  to  Hayti  and  other  free  governments. 
The  treasurer  of  the  yearly  meeting,  anxious 
that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  highly  laudable  undertaking,  advanced 
the  money  from  his  own  funds,  and  forwarded 
it  to  Friends  of  North  Carolina,  immediately 
after  the  meeting  adjourned.  The  money  re- 
ceived by  him  in  1828,  he  of  course  appropri- 
ated to  the  liquidation  of  his  own  claim.  This 
account  current,  now  on  file,  shows  that  forty 
dollars  and  eighty-one  cents  was  the  balance 
that  remained  in  his  hands  after  refunding  this 
and  other  advances,  which  sum,  and  no  more, 
he  paid  to  Samuel  Wood  and  Sons  on  account 
of  the  book  debt. 

Without  retorting  any  of  the  coarse  epithets, 
so  liberally  bestowed  by  the  "Advocate"  on  E. 
Bates  and  others,  the  foregoing  statement  is 
submitted  to  the  dispassionate  perusal  of  the 
reader,  who  can  now  judge  for  himself  of  -the 
"  foundation"  on  which  the  statement  in  the 
Miscellaneous  Repository  is  built.  Every  can- 
did mind  must  see  that  the  Hicksites  took  for- 
cible possession  of  the  books  in  charge  of  the 
meeting  for  sufferings,  before  the  separation 
in  the  Society — that  the  monies  received  by 
Friends  from  the  quarterly  meetings  went  to 
refund  the  treasurer  the  amount  advanced  by 
him — that  the  Hicksites  received  the  residue, 
which  was  sufficient  to  have  paid  the  book 
debt,  and  that  Friends  of  New  York  paid,  by 
private  and  voluntary  subscription,  for  the 
books  thus  withheld  from  them. 

Having  (as  is  believed)  fully  cleared  up  this 
part  of  the  mis-statements  in  the  "Advocate,"  it 
is  proposed,  to  take  but  little  notice  of  the 
others.  As  regards  the  conduct  of  Elias  Hicks 
at  the  time  of  the  separ  ation  of  the  yearly  meet- 
ing, it  is  useless  to  review  that  discussion.  It 
was  in  the  presence  of  hundreds,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  negative  testimony  of  his  adherents 
as  to  what  they  did  not  hear  him  say,  or  did  not 
see  him  do,  his  language  and  conduct  on  that 
occasion  are  matter  of  history  and  cannot  be 
disproved. 

It  is  amusing  to  hear  these  people  find  fault 
with  the  clerk  of  the  yearly  meeting  for  not  tak- 
ing its  records  to  the  first  sitting,  accompanied 
with  the  oft  repeated  charge  of  carrying  a  blank 
book  of  brown  paper,  wrth  a  view  to  deceive 
the  meeting.  Had  (he  clerk  carried  the  re- 
cords, after  what  he  knew  of  the  violent  pro- 
ceedings of  Hicksites  at  more  than  one  of  the 
subordinate  meetings  some  months  previous, 
and  the  threats  thrown  out  by  numbers  of  them 
in  relation  to  the  records  of  the  yearly  meeting 
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in  the  event  of  a  separation,  he  would  indeed 
have  merited  the  censure  of  every  friend  of 
good  order.  As  regards  the  alleged  imposition 
of  a  blank  book  of  brown  paper,  it  is  sufficient 
to  state  that  the  clerk  carried  with  him  a  lea- 
ther book,  containing  pockets  for  the  reception 
of  loose  papers,  and  brown  blotting  paper  to 
write  upon;  or  what  is  usually  called  a  "  porte 
feuille."  Owing  to  the  violence  with  which 
he  was  forced  from  the  table,  this  "  blank  book 
of  brown  paper"  was  left,  and  the  Hicksites 
had  full  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
its  character:  there  is  therefore  no  excuse  for 
the  disingenuous  use  they  have  attempted  to 
make  of  it. 

In  relation  to  the  minute  which  the  clerk 
read,  it  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  unfair  to 
insist  that  they  possess  a  better  knowledge  of 
its  tenor  than  the  clerk  himself,  after  having, 
as  they  did  on  that  occasion,  produced  such  an 
uproar  and  noise  that  he  could  not  be  heard, 
and  that  too  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing his  being  heard.  Had  they  conducted  as 
became  men  collected  for  purposes  connected 
with  religion,  they  would  have  known  that  it 
was  not  an  adjournment,  but  a  minute  conti- 
nuing the  sittings  of  the  yearly  meeting  in  the 
basement  story  of  the  same  house,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  held  select  from  persons,  not 
members  of  Society,  agreeably  to  the  requisi- 
tions of  the  discipline.  The  common  and  well 
understood  political  finesse  of  overrating  their 
numbers,  is  constantly  resorted  to.  If  they 
outnumbered  Friends  to  the  extent  pretended, 
it  would  be  a  very  inconclusive  evidence  of  the 
soundness  of  their  cause.  History  abundantly 
shows,  that  even  in  matters  strictly  political, 
majorities  are  far  from  being  infallible;  and  in 
those  of  a  religious  character,  particularly  dur- 
ing moments  of  excitement,  majorities  are  too 
apt  to  be  wrong.  It  is  now  well  ascertained 
that  within  the  yearly  meeting  of  New  York 
there  is  but  little  difference  in  the  respective 
numbers  of  the  two  societies.  And  it  is  be- 
lieved, that  in  the  United  States,  the  Hicksites 
are  not  more  than  one-third,  and  Friends  full 
two-thirds.  In  Europe  and  America  together, 
embracing  the  whole  society,  more  than  three- 
fourths  continue  to  adhere  to  the  doctrines  and 
discipline  of  the  Society.  If  an  apology  is 
sought,  for  the  numerous  inaccuracies  contain- 
ed in  the  columns  of  the  "  Advocate  of  Truth," 
it  may  be  found  in  an  article  in  No.  31  of  vol. 
iii.  of  that  paper,  headed  "  Promises,"  which, 
after  condemning  as  "injurious"  the  every  day 
practice  of  breaking  promises,  says,  "Still 
there  are  situations  in  life  where  to  promise, 
even  when  not  intending  to  perform,  is  una- 
voidable. Every  man  who  has  been  subjected 
to  the  reverses  of  fortune,  and  the  adversities 
of  life,  can  at  once  point  out  situations  in  his 
career  where  a  false  promise  was  absolutely 
necessary."  Again — "We  admit  there  are 
circumstances  in  which  a  man  may  be  placed 
where  to  promise  is  unavoidable,  even,  without 
the  hope  of  performing."  When  declarations 
and  statements  are  made  by  a  party  whose 
sense  of  moral  obligation  is  graduated  on  a 
scale  like  this,  it  behoves  every  man  to  receive 
them  with  caution. 

L. 

New  York,  10  mo.  1830. 


For  the  Friend. 

Several  months  ago,  we  introduced  some 
notice  of  a  volume  by  J.  J.  Blunt  on  "  The 
veracity  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, argued  from  the  undesigned  coincidences 
to  be  found  in  them,"  &c,  with  extracts  from 
the  work,  which  were  continued  through  seve- 
ral numbers.  We  had  then  marked  for  inser- 
tion several  additional  portions  with  which  we 
now  proceed. 

Mark  xv.  25. — "  And  it  was  the  third 
hour,  and  they  crucified  him." — 33.  "  And 
when  the  sixth  hour  was  come,  there  was 
darkness  over  all  the  land  till  the  ninth  hour." 

It  has  been  observed  to  me  by  an  intelligent 
friend,  who  has  turned  his  attention  to  the  in- 
ternal evidences  of  the  gospels,  that  it  will  be 
found,  on  examination,  that  the  scoffs  and  in- 
sults which  were  levelled  at  our  Saviour  on  the 
cross,  were  all  during  the  first  three  hours  of 
the  crucifixion,  and  that  a  manifest  change  of 
feeling  towards  him,  arising,  as  it  should  seem, 
from  a  certain  misgiving  as  to  his  character, 
is  discoverable  in  the  by-standers  after  the  ex- 
piration of  those  three  hours:  I  think  the  re- 
mark just  and  valuable.  It  is  within  the  first 
three  hours  that  we  read  of  those  M  who  pass- 
ed by  railing  on  him  and  wagging  their  heads," 
Mark  xv.  29;  of"  the  chief  priests  and  scribes 
mocking  him,"  31;  of"  those  that  were  cruci- 
fied with  him  reviling  him,"  32;  of  the  "sol- 
diers mocking  him  and  offering  him  vinegar," 
Luke  xxiii.  36.  pointing  out  to  him,  most  like- 
ly, the  "vessel  of  vinegar  which  was  set,"  or 
holding  a  portion  of  it  beyond  his  reach,  by  way 
of  aggravating  the  pains  of  intense  .thirst  which 
must  have  attended  this  lingering  mode  of 
death: — that  all  this  occurred  during  the  first 
three  hours  of  the  passion  is  the  natural  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  from  the  narratives  of  St. 
Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  Luke. 

But,  during  the  last  three  hours,  we  hear 
nothing  of  this  kind;  on  the  contrary,  when  Je- 
sus cried,  "  1  thirst,"  there  was  no  mockery 
offered,  but  a  sponge  was  filled  with  vinegar, 
and  put  on  a  reed  and  applied  to  his  lips  with 
remarkable  alacrity;  "  one  raw"  and  did  it, 
Mark  xv.  31:  and,  from  the  misunderstanding 
of  the  words  "  Eli,  Eli,"  it  is  clear  that  the 
spectators  had  some  suspicion  that  Elias  might 
come  to  take  him  down.  Do  not,  then,  these 
circumstances  accord  remarkably  well  with 
the  alleged  fact,  that  "  there  was  darkness  over 
all  the  land  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  hour  ?" 
Matt,  xxvii.  45.  Mark  xv.  33.  Is  not  this 
change  of  conduct  in  the  merciless  crew  that 
surrounded  the  cross  very  naturally  explained, 
by  the  awe  with  which  they  contemplated  the 
gloom  that  prevailed  ?  and  does  it  not  strongly, 
though  undesignedly,  confirm  the  assertion, 
that  such  a  fearful  darkness  there  actually 
was  ? 


Luke  ix.  53. — "  And  they  did  not  receive 
him  because  his  face  was  as  though  he  would 
go  to  Jerusalem.'', 

Christ  was  then  going  to  the  passover  at 
Jerusalem,  and  was  therefore  plainly  acknow- 
ledging that  men  ought  to  worship  there,  con- 
trary to  the  practice  of  the  Samaritans,  who 


had  set  up  the  temple  at  Gerizim  in  opposition 
to  that  of  the  holy  city.  That  this  was  the 
cause  of  irritation  is  implied  in  the  expression, 
that  they  would  not  receive  him  "  because  his 
face  was  as  though  he  would  go  to  Jerusa- 
lem.''' Let  us  observe,  then,  how  perfectly 
this  account  harmonizes  with  that  which  St. 
John  gives  of  Christ's  interview  with  the  wo- 
man of  Samaria  at  the  well.  Then  Christ 
was  coming  from  Judea,  and  at  a  season  of  the 
year  when  no  suspicion  could  attach  to  him  of 
having  been  at  Jerusalem  for  devotional  pur- 
poses, for  it  wanted  "  four  months  before  the 
harvest  should  come,"  and  with  it  the  pass- 
over.  Accordingly,  on  this  occasion,  Christ 
and  his  disciples  were  treated  with  civility  and 
hospitality  by  the  Samaritans.  They  purchas- 
ed bread  in  the  town  without  being  exposed 
to  any  insults,  and  they  were  even  requested 
to  tarry  with  them. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  the  stamp  of  truth  is 
very  visible  in  all  this.  It  was  natural  that  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  (at  the  great  feasts) 
this  jealous  spirit  should  be  excited,  which  at 
others  might  be  dormant;  and,  though  it  is  not 
expressly  stated  by  the  one  evangelist,  that  the 
insult  of  the  villagers  was  at  a  season  when  it 
might  be  expected,  yet,  from  a  casual  expres- 
sion, (v.  51.)  such  maybe  inferred  to  have 
been  the  case.  And,  though  it  is  not  expressly 
stated  by  the  other  evangelist,  that  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  Samaritans  was  exercised  at  a 
more  propitious  season  of  the  year,  yet,  by  an 
equally  casual  expression  in  the  course  of  the 
chapter,  (v.  35.)  that,  too,  is  ascertained  to 
have  been  the  fact.  Surely  it  is  beyond  jhe 
reach  of  the  most  artful  imposture  to  observe 
so  strict  a  propriety  even  in  the  subordinate 
parts  of  the  scheme;  especially  where  less  dis- 
tinctness of  detail  would  scarcely  have  excited 
suspicion;  and  surely  it  is  a  circumstance  most 
satisfactory  to  every  reasonable  mind  to  dis- 
cover, that  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  that 
gospel  (on  which  our  hopes  are  anchored)  is, 
not  only  the  more  conspicuous  the  more  mi- 
nutely it  is  examined,  but  that,  without  such  ex- 
amination, full  justice  cannot  be  done  to  the 
variety  and  pregnancy  of  its  proofs. 

•  w         (To  be  continued.) 
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Tn  commencing  another  volume  of  "The 
Friend,"  the  editor  feels,  with  renewed  force, 
the  weight  of  the  responsibility  which  rests 
upon  him, and  increased  solicitude  to  sustain  the 
respectability  of  the  paper,  scrupulously  to  pre- 
serve its  consistency  with  the  name  it  bears,  to 
render  it  a  welcome  and  a  fit  weekly  visiter  to 
every  Friend's  family,  attractive,  and  instruct- 
ive to  the  young,  and  not  sparing  of  "  strong 
meat,"  or  more  substantial  nutriment  for  those 
of  riper  age.    But,  while  conscious  of  his  own 
deficiency,  he  looks  forward  with  confidence  to 
the  continued  co-operation  of  his  generous 
contributors.   At  no  period  of  the  undertaking 
would  he  have  presumed  to  think  himself  com- 
petent without  such  support,  and  to  this  source, 
save  what  may  be  accorded  to  diligent  and  vigi- 
lant superintendence,  whatever  degree  of  merit 
or  reputation  the  journal  may  justly  claim,  must 
chiefly  be  ascribed.    During  the  late  summer 
months,  owing  to  the  dispersion  of  many  in 
pursuit  of  health  or  recreation,  and  other 
causes,  the  editor  experienced  a  considerable 
dearth  of  the  customary  supplies.    But  from 
recent  symptoms  and  assurances,  he  is  afresh 
animated  with  the  prospect  of  liberal  support, 
having  grounds  for  the  expectation  that  the 
future  numbers  of  the  journal  will  be  diversified 
and' enriched  by  numerous  contributions,  and 
that  they  will  at  least  be  equal  in  interest  and 
value  to  the  past.    It  is  his  WtSfb,  nevertheless, 
if.  it  could  be  so,  to  extend  the  boundaries  of 
this  literary  co-operation,  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  conlributors,  and,  by  consequence,  to 
give  additional  variety,  and  zest,  and  instruct- 
iveness  to  the  paper.  Persuaded  that  there  are 
many  gifted  minds  of  boih  sexes,  not  only  in 
the  different  parts  of  this  yearly  meeting,  but 
also  within  the  limits  of  the  other  yearly  meet- 
ings on  this  continent,  he  is  anxious  to  draw 
the  attention  of  all  such,  to  the  propriety  and 
expediency  of  contributing,  as  to  a  common 
stock,  in  the  supply  of  materials  for  a  publica- 
tion, which  it  is  the  wish  of  many,  besides  the 
editor  and  his  immediate  coadjutors,  should  not 
be  considered  an  afiair  merely  of  local  con 
cernment,  but  as  equally  open  to,  and  em 
bracing  the  interests,  and  ministering  to  the 
welfare,  social  and  religious,  of  all. 

The  name  of  John  Mason  Good,  holds  a 
conspicuous  place  among  those  distinguished 
for  religious  and  moral  excellence,  allied  to 
largeattainments  in  science  and  literature;  and 
we  feel  obliged  to  our  correspondent  for  the 
well  prepared  notice  of  him,  which  in  part  is 
given  in  our  columns  of  to-day.  The  lean- 
ing of  Dr.  Good's  vie  ws  to  jSocinianism,  in 
consequence  of  his  early  associations ;  and 
the  remarkable  and  thorough  change  which  he 
so  happily  experienced  to  a  confiding  faith  in 
the  Christian  doctrines,  present  an  impressive 
lesson  to  the  incredulous. 

A  friend  lias  stated  that  the  passage  in- 
serted in  our  last  number,  as  a  quotation  from 
Dr.  Good,  is  not  his,  but  from  Dr.  Paley.  The 
circumsta'nee  is  mentioned  in  justice  "to  the 
latter,  without  any  idea  of  imputing  intentional 
plagiarism  to  the  former.    Probably  the  error 


is  owing  to  inadvertency  in  Dr.  Gregory,  on 
whose  authority  we  quoted. 

For  the  word  "  truth,"  in  the  fifteenth  line  of 
that  quotation,  read  "  proof." 

That  our  readers  may  understand  the  com- 
munication from  New  York,  under  the  sig- 
nature L,  they  will  please  turn  to  page  31 1  of 
our  last  vol.  where  they  will  find  inserted  the 
article  from  Bates'  Miscellaneous  Repository 
referred  to,  and  which  was  the  subject  of  the 
abusive  animadversion,  in  the  "  Advocate." 
That  abusiveness  is  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  temperate,  but  sufficient  answer  of  our  New 
York  friends. 


The  annexed  extract  copied  from  a  late 
paper,  will  serve  to  give  some  insight  into  the 
nature  of  the  diabolical  business  of  kidnapping, 
and  the  facility  with  which  the  laws  can  be 
evaded  by  the  miscreants  concerned  therein. 

On  Thursday  week,  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M.  a  very 
curious  and  interesting  case  of  slavery  underwent 
investigation  at  the  police  office  at  Belfast. 

William  John  Brown,  aged  fifty  years,  was  brought 
up  under  the  following  circumstances  :  Brown  was, 
according  to  his  own  account,  a  free  black,  born  in 
Baltimore,  and  had  a  wife  and  family  of  five  children, 
who  resided  with  him  in  his  own  house.  His  do- 
mestic happiness,  however,  was  effectually  destroyed, 
by  some  of  that  class  of  men,  styled  in  America 
"slave  speculators,"  by  whom  he  was  kidnapped, 
and  having  been  detained  in  their  custody  three  days 
without  food,  he  was  suddenly  hurried  away  by 
night,  and  compelled  to  cross  the  country  in  such  a 
manner  as  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  form 
any  idea  of  the  route  taken  by  the  ruffians  who  had 
inhumanly  torn  him  from  the  bosom  of  his  family. 
Thus  circumstanced,  he  was  put  on  board  a  vessel, 
in  which  he  remained  twenty-five  days,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  found  that  he  had  been  conveyed  to  New 
Orleans.  At  this  place  he  had  been  detained  three 
months,  and  his  papers  and  vouchers,  of  which  his 
persecutors  had  got  possession,  having  been  des- 
troyed by  them,  he  was  sold  as  a  slave,  by  one  King, 
to  a  person  named  Jacob,  who  employed  him  in 
loading  a  vesseWialled  the  Planter,  the  property  of 
Mr.  J.  Vance,  of  this  town.  Brown,  indignant,  as 
he  says,  at  the  fraud  which  had  been  practised  upon 
him  and  anxious  to  regain  his  liberty,  purchased  a 
dollar's  worth  of  biscuit,  and  contrived  to  conceal 
himself  in  the  hold  of  this  vessel,  amongst  a  quantity 
of  cotton  stowed  there.  Immediately  after  he  had 
secreted  himself  and  his  scanty  sea  store,  the  vessel 
proceeded  on  a  voyage  to  Belfast,  and  arrived  in  this 
harbour  on  the  4th  instant.  During  the  passage  he 
subsisted  on  the  biscuit,  gliding  occasionally  out  of 
his  retreat  in  the  nighttime,  in  order  to  obtain  water, 
and  satisfy  other  calls  of  nature.  Brown  declares 
that  none  of  the  ship's  crew  knew  of  his  concealment, 
save  one  man,  whose  name  he  could  not  divulge;  and 
he  was  not  seen  on  board  by  the  captain,  mates, 'or 
an}7  of  the  crew.  lie  was  not  even  seen  getting  on 
shore  when  the  vessel  came  to  the  qua}'.  One  of  the 
crew  afterwards  saw  him  in  the  street,  and  com- 
municated the  fact.  This  intimation  led  to  his  arrest, 
and  of  course,  to  the  hearing  of  his  case  before  Mr. 
Skinner.  Some  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  others,  actuated  by  lhat  spirit  of  philanthropy 
which  forms  a  strong  trait  in  the  character  of  that 
most  valuable  community,  attended  on  this  interest- 
ing occasion  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  man  of  colour; 
and  Mr.  Skinner  having,  with  much  patience  and 
strict  regard  to  justice,  heard  Brown's  statement  in 
detail,  and  pronounced  him  to  be  a  free  man,  he  was 
liberated  at  once,  and  left  the  office  in  company  with 
those  benevolent  gentlemen  who  had  so  generously 
espoused  his  cause.  He  was  also  accompanied  by  an 
intelligent  and  spirited  black,  on  inhabitantof  Belfast, 
who  evinced  a  lively  interest  in  his  behalf,  and 
pleaded  his  cause  with  an  animation  and  zeal  which 
was  honourable  to  his  feelings.  From  Brown's  ap- 
pearance, he  seems  to  have  suffered  much  from 
hunger  and  confinement. — Belfast  Chronicle. 
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This  change  was  followed  by  a  gradual,  yet 
a  very  perceptible  increase  of  real  piety  and 
love,  manifesting  itself  in  his  whole  conduct, 
particularly  during  the  last  three  or  four  years 
of  his  life.  He  was  always  a  kind  husband,  an 
affectionate  father,  and  a  sympathizing  friend; 
but  Christianity  greatly  quickened  and  refined 
those  feelings,  and  gave  them  a  holier  direction. 
The  following  extracts  from  his  printed  me- 
moranda, will  show  the  pious  and  watchful 
state  of  his  mind,  and  his  desire  to  walk  in  a 
daily  humble  dependence  on  the  divine  arm. 

"  Oh  thou  great  bestower  of  health,  strength 
and  comfort !  grant  thy  blessing  upon  the 
professional  duties  in  which  this  day  1  may 
engage  ;  give  me  judgment  to  discern  disease, 
and  skill  to  treat  it,  and  crown  with  thy  favour 
the  means  that  may  be  devised  for  recovery;  for 
with  thine  assistance,  the  humblest  instrument 
may  succeed,  as  without  it  the  ablest  must  prove 
unavailing.  Save  me  from  all  sordid  motives, 
and  endow  ine  with  a  spirit  of  liberality  towards 
the  poor,  and  of  tenderness  and  sympathy  to- 
ward all  ;  that  I  may  enter  into  the  various 
feelings  by  which  they  are  respectively  tried — 
may  weep  with  those  that  weep,  and  rejoice 
with  those  that  rejoice;  and  sanctify  thou  their 
souls  as  well  as  heal  their  bodies.  Let  faith 
and  patience,  and  every  Christian  virtue  they 
are  called  upon  to  exercise,  have  their  perfect 
work  ;  so  that  in  the  gracious  dealings  of  thy 
spirit  and  of  thy  providence,  they  may  find  in 
the  end,  whatever  that  end  may  be,  that  it  has 
been  good  for  them  to  have  been  afflicted. 
Grant  this,  O  heavenly  Father,  for  the  love  of 
that  adorable  Redeemer,  who,  while  on  earth, 
went  about  doing  good,  and  now  ever  liveth  to 
make  intercession  for  us  in  heaven." 

#***#*# 

«  To  walk  with  God,  we  must  take  heed  to 
every  step  of  his  providence  and  his  grace. 
We  must  have  a  holy  fear  of  not  keeping  close 
to  him.  We  must  maintain  a  sweet  communion 
with  him,  and  have  our  conversation  in  heaven, 
rather  than  on  earth.  We  must  be  perpetually 
receding  from  the  world,  and  withdrawing  from 
its  attachments.  We  must  feel  our  hearts  glow 


with  a  greater  degree  of  love  to  him,  and  by 
the  influence  of  his  holy  spirit  upon  our  affec- 
tions, become  gradually  more  assimilated  to 
the  divine  nature.  If  we  thus  walk  with  God 
through  the  wilderness  of  this  world,  he  will 
walk  with  us  when  we  reach  the  dark  "  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death  ;"  and  though  we  can- 
not hope  for  the  same  translation  as  Enoch, 
still,  like  him,  '  we  shall  not  be,  because  God 
hath  taken  us.'  " 

During  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  Dr.  Good 
was  favoured  with  remarkable  health ;  the 
cheerfulness  of  his  disposition  and  the  activity 
of  his  habits,  having  no  doubt  contributed  to  the 
preservation  of  a  tone  of  constitution  naturally 
robust.  At  length,  however,  his  friends  saw 
with  concern,  the  corporeal  vigour  which  had 
carried  him  through  so  much  labour,  begin  to 
give  way.  But  happily  he  had  rendered  sci- 
entific and  literary  knowledge  subservient  to  a 
knowledge  of  a  higher  order.  He  had  applied 
for  wisdom  at  the  inexhaustible  fountain,  and 
had  found  Him  "whom  to  know  is  life  eternal." 
And  he  was  enabled  to  contemplate  the  decline 
of  his  health  and  the  approach  of  death,' with 
doop  solemnity,  but  without  terror.  A  few 
extracts  from  his  letters  will  serve  to  show  with 
what  steadiness  and  calmness  he  anticipated 
the  approach  of  that  great  change,  and  with 
what  Christian  resignation  he  prepared  for  it. 

On  recovering  from  a  violent  attack,  he 
writes  thus  to  a  friend: — "  The  important  point 
is  to  regard  all  these  visitations  as  designed  to 
wean  us  from  this  world,  and  quicken  us  in  our 
preparation  for  another  ;  to  empty  us  of  our- 
selves, and  induce  an  humble  trust  in  the 
mercies  of  Him,  who  is  the  sacrifice  and  pro- 
pitiation for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world — and 
should  it  accomplish  this,  then  indeed  will  the 
cloud  we  are  made  to  pass  through,  descend 
upon  us  in  a  fruitful  and  refreshing  rain,  and 
amply  answer  its  purpose." 

On  another  occasion  he  wrote  thus: — "  May 
a  gracious  Providence  direct  me  how  best  to 
devote  whatever  time  may  yet  be  allotted  me  to 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  myself  and 
others.  I  have  trifled  with  time  too  much 
already;  it  is  high  time  to  awake  and  be  sober, 
and  prepare  for  eternity;  every  moment  ought 
to  be  precious."  "  In  one  sense,  and  that 
the  most  important,  we  aTe  all  travellers  and 
pilgrims  journeying  to  an  unknown  country. 
May  we,  my  dear  friend,  be  enabled  to  finish 
our  course  with  joy,  and  to  enter  into  the  rest 
that  remaineth,  and  remaineth  alone,  for  the 
people  of  God." 

In  allusion  to  some  flattering  encomiums 
that  had  been  passed  on  one  of  his  literary 
productions, he  says,  "Iknow  the  dangerof  even 
honourable  reputation,  and  I  fear  the  Circean 
cup.  The  richest  pearl  in  the  Christian's  crown 


of  graces  is  humility;  and  when  I  look  back 
upon  myself  and  examine  my  own  heart,  and 
see  how  little  progress  I  have  made  in  that 
which  it  most  imports  us  to  study,  I  am  sure 
there  is  none  who  has  more  cause,  not  only 
for  humility,  but  for  abasement,  than  myself. 
For  how  often  have  I  neglected  the  cistern  for 
the  stream,  and  have  been  pursuing  a  bubble, 
instead  of  giving  up  all  my  feeble  powers  in 
purchase  of  the  1  pearl  of  great  price.'  What 
a  mercy,  not  to  have  been  allowed  to  persevere 
in  that  neglect." 

During  several  years  preceding  the  close  of 
Dr.  Good's  life,  he  seems  never  to  have  lost 
sight  of  the  practical  conviction  of  the  shortness 
of  human  existence,  and  the  uncertainty  of  its 
termination.  This  conviction,  while  it  quick- 
ened his  activity  in  bringing  to  a  close  the 
professional  writings  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
served  also  to  stimulate  his  vigilance  in  the 
Christian  course;  to  give  relish  to  his  hours  of 
retirement,  and  to  sweeten  his  converse  with. 
God.  Some  intervals  of  leisure  were  devoted 
to  the  composition  of  essays  on  religious  sub- 
jects, of  which  the  manuscripts  were  found 
after  his  death,  under  the  title  of  "  Occasional 
Thoughts.'''  Some  of  these  essays  have  been 
published,  and  indeed  give  evidence  that 

"  The  soul's  dark  cottage,  battered  and  decayed, 
Lets  in  new  light,  through  chinks  that  time  hath 
made;" 

and  that  as  he  approached  the  close  of  his 
earthly  career,  he  was  advancing  in  meetness 
for  the  celestial  regions.  They  are  the  more 
remarkable,  when  we  consider  that  they  are  not 
the  productions  of  an  ascetic,  secluded  from  the 
world,  and  yielding  himself  solely  to  dev  otional 
exercises,  but  of  a  man  engaged  conscien- 
tiously in  the  duties  of  a  laborious  profession, 
as  well  as  in  the  composition  of  elaborate  works 
of  science  and  practice  ;  from  which  he  with- 
drew, as  moments  of  retirement  could  be  found, 
thus  to  solace  himself. 

During  the  last  three  months  of  his  life,  his 
strength  rapidly  declined,  exciting  much  unea- 
siness in  the  minds  of  his  friends,  but  no  alarm 
of  immediate  danger.  To  his  own  family  he 
avoided  speaking  particularly  of  himself,  and  of 
those  sufferings  which  it  is  known  he  must  have 
endured  for  some  time  previous  to  his  depar- 
ture, knowing  the  distress  it  would  occasion  ; 
but  to  others  he  frequently  spoke  of  his  declining 
health,  yet  rather  gently  intimating  than  openly 
declaring  what  the  issue  would  be.  He  had  of 
late  been  much  engaged  in  looking  over  his 
affairs,  arranging  his  papers,  and  burning  many; 
not,  as  it  seemed  to  Jiis  family,  with  any  ap- 
prehension of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  disease 
he  laboured  under,  or  of  the  near  approach  of 
his  departure  hence,  but  apparently  in  a  spirit 
of  watchfulness,  that  he  might  be  ready  for 
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that  day  and  that  hour,  "  when  the  Son  of  man 
cometh." 

A  few  days  before  his  decease,  though  much 
indisposed  at  the  time,  he  set  out  to  visit  a 
married  daughter  at  Shepperton.  He  reached 
her  house  much  exhausted,  but  shortly  revived 
sufficiently  to  distribute  amongst  his  grand- 
children, who  as  usual  gathered  round  him, 
the  books  and  other  appropriate  presents, 
which  his  affection,  watchful  and  active  to  the 
end,  had  assigned  to  each.  He  then  retired  to 
his  chamber,  not  for  repose  and  recovery,  but 
to  experience  the  solemnities  of  the  last  awful 
scene,  and  the  transition  from  his  growing 
infirmities,  to  the  regions  where  there  is  "  no 
more  pain,"  the  world  of  pure  and  happy 
spirits. 

During  his  last  illness,  extreme  pain  incapa- 
citated him  for  much  expression,  and  rendered 
it  necessary  to  administer  frequent  doses  of 
opium,  which  produced  occasional  delirium. 
Of  this  he  seemed  perfectly  aware,  at  one  time 
saying,  "  O  this  opium  !  it  distresses  me.  I 
cannot  separate  imaginations  from  realities, 
but  I  must  be  quiet;"  and  at  another  time, 
"  I  dare  not  trust  myself."  This  fear  of 
committing  himself,  or  speaking  unadvisedly, 
was  consoling  to  his  family  and  friends,  as 
giving  weight  to  the  deliberate  statements  of 
his  views  and  feelings  made  during  his  in- 
tervals of  self-possession.  It  was  a  subject 
of  grief  to  him  that  he  had  not  in  health 
taken  a  higher  standard,  and  aimed  at  greater 
Christian  attainments.  "I  have  taken,"  he 
said,  "  what  unfortunately  the  generality  of 
Christians  take,  the  middle  walk  of  Christiani- 
ty :  I  have  endeavoured  to  live  up  to  its  doc- 
trines and  duties,  but  I  have  lived  below  my 
privileges.  I  have  had  large  opportunities 
given  me,  but  I  have  not  improved  them  as  I 
might  have  done.  I  have  been  led  astray 
by  the  vanity  of  human  learning,  and  by  the 
love  of  human  applause.  I  want  to  be  more 
humbled  under  a  sense  of  sin;  I  want  more 
spirituality,  more  humility."  At  another  time, 
he  said,  u  No  man  living  can  be  more  sensible 
than  I  am,  that  there  is  nothing  in  ourselves  in 
which  to  trust,  and  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
relying  on  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ."  "  All 
the  promises  (he  remarked  with  great  emphasis) 
are  yea  and  amen  in  Christ  Jesus."  He  often 
repeated  the  text,  and  dwelt  on  it  with  evident 
satisfaction,  "  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yester- 
day, to-day,  and  for  ever."  And  when  the 
power  of  distinct  articulation  was  gone,  his 
friend  said  to  him,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God," 
he  added,  with  an  effort  that  surprised  those 
around  him,  a  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world."  And  these  were  the  last  words  which 
he  intelligibly  uttered,  being  about  three  hours 
before  his  death.  The  solemnity  of  the  clos- 
ing scene  left  a  consoling  assurance  on  the 
minds  of  his  bereaved  family  and  friends,  that 
his  spirit  had  escaped  from  the  shackles  of  mor- 
tality to  join  the  "  innumerable  multitude  who 
surround  the  throne,  and  cast  their  crowns  at 
the  feet  of  the  Lamb,"  in  ascribing  u  unto  him 
that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in 
his  own  blood,  glory  and  dominion  for  ever 
and  ever."  He  died  on  the  2d  of  January, 
1827,  in  the  sixty-third  vear  of  his  age. 

T. 


for  the  Friend. 
SKETCHES  OF  CHINA. 

Funeral  Ceremonies. 

(Continued  from  page  2.) 

The  obsequies  of  the  rich  are  conducted  with 
great  pomp  and  magnificence,  vast  sums  being 
frequently  lavished  in  conveying  the  body  to  the 
spot  previously  chosen  by  the  deceased  for  his 
interment.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  man 
dies  at  a  remote  distance  from  his  native  place, 
and  pursuant  to  his  request,  the  body  is  trans- 
ported thither  to  be  entombed  in  the  family 
cemetery;  great  horror  being  entertained  of 
burial  in  a  land  of  strangers,  where  the  annual 
sacrifices,  in  March,  which  the  surviving 
relatives  or  friends  make  at  the  tombs  of  the 
departed,  are  likely  to  be  discontinued.  There 
are  persons  who  from  motives  of  benevolence, 
at  the  season  of  these  sacrifices,  visit  the  de- 
serted tombs  of  the  dead,  who  have  no  surviving 
kindred  to  perform  the  pious  office,  and  make 
the  annual  offerings  to  the  manes  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

Particular  spots  are  valued  as  the  most  fa- 
vourable sites  for  tombs,  especially  those  places 
which  are  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  in  ele- 
vated situations,  as  there  is  a  great  objection  to 
a  tomb  which  may  be  covered  up  by  earth  or 
overflowed  by  water.  In  the  choice  of  a  burial 
place  by  the  rich,  divination  is  resorted  to,  on 
particular  days,  which  are  denoted  in  the  calen- 
dar to  be  auspicious,  and  the  astrologers  con- 
sulted. 

Ordinary  funerals  are  conducted  with  a  due 
proportion  of  ceremony,  the  procession  com- 
mencing with  musicians  with  trumpets  and 
gongs,  who  make  a  most  funereal  noise;  before 
these  are  generally  two  men,  bearing  paper 
lanterns  on  poles,  the  ground  painted  blue  and 
the  letters  of  the  inscriptions  white,  the  usual 
mourning  colour.  These  are  followed  by 
porters  bearing  fruit  and  offerings  to  be  pre- 
sented at  the  grave  ;  the  bier,  covered  with 
cloth,  decorated  with  coloured  garlands,  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  man  strewing  pieces  of  white  paper, 
cut  in  a  circular  form,  scolloped  on  the  edges. 
The  relatives  follow,  clothed  in  dirty  yellow 
garments,  the  hair  dishevelled,  and  the  feet 
shod  with  straw  sandals;  they  are  supported  by 
domestics,  and  bear  in  their  hands  small  white 
wands,  covered  with  folded  and  plaited  white 
cloth.  The  chair  or  palanquin  of  the  deceased 
is  borne  by  its  proper  bearers,  and  upon  the 
seat  is  placed  an  inscription  written  on  paper. 
More  offerings  follow,  and  the  procession  closes 
with  gongs,  the  servants  of  the  family  and  re- 
mote relations  girt  with  sashes,  and  with  caps 
or  fillets  of  white  muslin  upon  their  heads. 

The  coffins  are  very  large  and  ponderous, 
the  boards  being  many  inches  thick,  and  convex 
above.  Much  neatness  is  observed  in  their 
construction,  and  the  expensive  wood  of  which 
some  of  them  are  made,  causes  them  to  cost 
high  prices.  Many  persons  on  finding  slabs  of 
the  proper  wood,  have  their  coffins  constructed, 
and  preserve  them  for  many  years  in  their 
house?.  Cedar  is  most  commonly  used  for 
the  purpose,  but  it  sometimes  occurs  that  very 
rich  persons  order  their  coffins  to  be  made  of 
sandal  wood,  or  some  other  equally  costly. 
The  tombs  are  very  various  in  their  materials, 


but  the  shape  in  all  is  nearly  the  same;  that  is 
to  say,  having  a  centre  or  principal  part,  and 
two  curved  walls  springing  from  each  side, 
and  describing  in  all  nearly  two-thirds  of  a 
circle.  The  most  numerous  are  those  built  of 
marble  or  granite,  and  the  least  frequent  are  of 
brick  or  sandstone.  A  common  grave  is  merely 
a  conical  hillock  of  earth,  with  a  narrow  curved 
ridge  on  each  side.  A  plain  flat  slab  of  granite 
is  placed  on  end,  in  front  of  the  hill  of  earth, 
decorated  with  an  inscription  cut  in  the  stone, 
the  cavities  of  the  letter  coloured  black  or  red. 

In  the  large  tombs  there  is  a  kind  of  flat 
tablet  in  front  of  the  grave-stone,  raised  a  few 
inches  from  the  ground,  on  which  the  offerings 
of  incense,  food  and  wine  are  placed  at  tie 
proper  seasons.  Large  quantities  of  gilde  l 
paper,  houses,  clothes,  and  various  articles, 
forming  very  ingenious  imitations,  composed 
of  paper,  and  painted,  are  also  consumed,  on 
the  supposition  that  these  things  immediately 
pass  into  the  invisible  world,  for  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  deceased.  Money  is  repre- 
sented by  folding  pieces  of  silvered  paper. 

It  is  said  that  the  Chinese  frequently  disinter 
the  bones  of  their  deceased  parents,  and  after 
carefully  washing  them,  they  are  deposited  in 
an  earthen  jar.  The  priests  of  the  Fuh  sect 
are  the  only  persons  who  are  not  buried,  their 
bodies  being  burnt  in  an  oven  purposely  con- 
structed near  their  monasteries.  In  the  event 
of  any  one  wishing  to  be  buried,  his  request  is 
complied  with,  in  case  he  have  sufficient  money 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  ground  and  tomb; 
but  if  not,  the  body  is  reduced  to  ashes,  which 
are  placed  in  an  urn  or  vessel  for  the  purpose, 
and  then  enclosed  in  a  vault  near  the  house  in 
which  the  bodies  are  burnt. 

Various  circumstances  conspire  at  times  to 
procrastinate  an  interment,  and  bodies  are  fre- 
quently kept  for  months  and  even  years,  in  the 
houses  of  the  relatives,  until  the  necessary 
arrangements  are  completed.  These  delays 
are  sometimes  occasioned  by  family  feuds,  as 
the  connexions  of  the  deceased  are  in  duty 
bound  to  be  present  at  the  annual  sacrifices  at  the 
tomb,  and  one  or  more  branches  of  the  family 
residing  at  a  greater  distance  than  the  others, 
make  objections  to  the  chosen  place  of  sepul- 
ture, on  the  plea  of  the  great  distances  it  obliges 
them  to  travel,  for  the  purpose  of  being  present 
at  the  proper  season,  while  the  other  branches 
of  the  family  are  close  at  hand,  and  suffer  no 
such  inconvenience. 

Island  of  Loo-Choo. 
The  extraordinary  fictions  of  Captain  Hall 
have  given  a  reputation  to  the  insignificant 
islands  of  Loo-c/ioo,thal  underother  circumstan- 
ces they  would  probably  never  have  acquired. 
What  inducement  the  gallant  captain  could 
have  to  publish  so  romantic  a  narrative,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine.  The  tales  of  their  igno- 
rance of  arms,  and  of  the  art  of  war,  their 
having  no  coin,  and  similar  matters,  the  des- 
cription of  the  character  and  dispositions  of 
this  exemplary  people,  all  fade  away,  and  are 
dissipated  before  the  provoking  truths,  which 
have  been  maliciously  circulated  of  late,  in 
relation  to  the  Loo-choo  islanders.  Tt  is  cer- 
tainly a  most  annoying  prerogative  of  fact,  to 
overturn  the  fairy  tales  of  poetic  voyagers,  and 
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to  facts  as  recently  related,  we  are  indebted  for 
a  correct  estimate  of  Captain  Hall's  ingenious 
fictions.  It  appears  that  so  far  from  having  no 
money,  they  have  coin  and  bullion,  in  which 
portion  of  the  tribute,  which  they  are  annually 
compelled  to  pay  to  the  Chinese,  is  transmitted. 
Instead  of  the  mild,  inoffensive,  and  amiable 
people,  which  they  have  been  described  to  be 
they  are  as  skilful  in  the  arts  of  hypocrisy  and  dis- 
simulation, as  their  more  celebrated  neighbours 
of  China.  The  history  of  their  country  contains 
numerous  accounts  of  wars,  in  which  they  have 
been  from  time  to  time  engaged,  and  the  wea- 
pons in  use  among  them  are  said  to  resemble 
those  of  China.  A  writer  in  the  Canton  Re- 
gister runs  a  crusade  against  Captain  Basil 
Hall's  facetious  romances,  and  exposes  in  no 
gentle  or  recherche  terms,  the  falsehoods  related 
in  the  "  Voyage  to  the  Loo-choo  Islands,  by 
Captain  Basil  Hall,  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
Navy,"  &c. 

Food. 

A  Chinese  table  presents  a  singular  sight,  the 
dishes  are  very  numerous,  and  the  variety  of 
preparations,  together  with  the  strange  sub 
stances  composing  them,  is  extremely  curiou; 
and  amusing.  The  food  is  served  up  in  bowls, 
or  deep  saucers,  consisting  principally  of  stews, 
every  thing  being  cut  into  small  portions  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  using  knives,  for  which 
chop-sticks  are  substituted,  in  the  use  of  which 
these  people  are  very  dexterous.  To  a  for- 
eigner, the  difficulties  of  using  two  smooth  ivory 
or  wooden  sticks  as  substitutes  for  a  knife  and 
fork,  are  at  first  insurmountable,  and  the  un 
successful  attempts  made  by  their  guests  to 
catch  hold  of  these  evasive  viands,  are  a  source 
of  great  amusement  to  the  Chinese  entertainers. 
They  themselves  take  up,  with  the  greatest  ease, 
the  smallest  grains  of  rice,  while  they  are 
equally  at  a  loss  with  ourselves  when  compelled 
to  use  other  means  of  conveying  their  food  to 
the  mouth.  The  dishes  at  entertainments  given 
by  the  hong  merchants  in  Canton,  frequently 
exceed  an  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  exclu- 
sive of  the  desserts,  which  are  very  splendid,  and 
beautifully  decorated  with  flowers.  Between 
the  courses  perfumed  cloths  dipped  in  hot  water 
are  presented  to  the  guests  as  napkins.  Wine 
is  drunk  from  cups  of  curious  porcelain  or 
silver,  and  sometimes  from  beautiful  vessels  of 
gold  carved  and  chased  very  ingeniously. 

The  composition  of  some  of  the  dishes  is 
startling  to  a  foreigner,  who  refuses,  with  a 
very  ill  grace,  a  delicious  stewed  puppy,  or  a 
mess  of  shark's  fin  soup  !  The  celebrated  birds' 
nests  are  always  a  principal,  and  very  costly 
dish.  They  are  stewed  in  chicken  water,  and 
served  up  with  boiled  pigeon's  eggs,  being  ex- 
tremely tasteless  and  insipid,  though,  from  their 
gelatinous  nature,  of  course  very  nutritious. 

Among  the  lower  classes  rats  are  used  as 
food.  In  the  shops  where  dried  fruit,  poultry, 
and  similar  eatables  are  sold,  rats  may  almost 
always  be  seen  split  and  dried  in  the  sun.  Eggs 
preserved  in  saltpetre,  very  stinking  fish,  and 
other  curious  articles  of  food,  are  in  constant 
use  among  the  natives,  though  quite  imprac- 
ticable to  a  foreigner.  Bich-de-mar,  a  species 
of  marine  slug,  collected  in  great  quantities 
among  the  Molucca  Islands,  and  elsewhere, 
are  imported  in  large  quantities,  and  used  in 


soups  in  the  same  manner  as  the  birds'  nest 
deer's  sinews,  and  sharks'  fins ! 

The  foundation  of  every  meal  is  rice,  which 
is  devoured  in  great  quantities.    This  exceed 
ingly  cheap  food  is  used  in  place  of  bread  in  th 
southern  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  con 
stitutes  the  food  of  the  lower  classes,  with  a  few 
very  trifling  additions  of  fish  and  vegetables 

Long  Nails. 
The  Chinese  have  many  peculiar  fashions 
and  fancies  which  are  remarkable,  and  one 
the  most  curious  is  the  industry  with  which 
they  cultivate  their  finger  nails.  They  esteem 
a  good  proof  of  a  man's  being  a  gentleman,  01 
at  least  one  who  is  not  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  manual  labour  to  procure  his  subsistence 
he  have  long  nails.    They  sometimes  allow 
them  to  acquire  the  extraordinary  length  of 
eight  or  nine  inches.    In  order  to  preserve 
them  from  external  injury,  each  of  the  claws  is 
enclosed  in  a  joint  of  hollow  bamboo,  so  that 
the  hand  which  is  graced  by  these  strange  orna 
merits  is  rendered  nearly  useless.  The  Chinese 
ladies  are  particularly  attentive  to  the  preser- 
vation of  their  nails,  which  are  sometimes  an 
inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  long  on  all  the  fingers 
Their  texture  resembles  a  dry  quill  very  much 
and  as  they  increase  in  length  they  curl  up  at 
the  edges. 


For  the  Friend. 

GLEANINGS. 

Autumn. — Often  have  I  rambled  to  the  sum 
mit  of  some  favourite  hill,  and  thence,  with 
feelings  sweetly  tranquil  as  the  lucid  expanse 
of  the  heavens  that  canopied  me,  have  noted 
the  slow  and  almost  imperceptible  changes  that 
mark  the  waning  year.    There  are  many  fea 
tures  peculiar  to  our  autumn,  and  which  give 
it  an  individual  character:  tire  "  green  and  yel- 
low melancholy"  that  first  steals   over  the 
landscape — the  mild  and  steady  serenity  of  the 
weather,  and  the  transparent  purity  of  the  atmo 
sphere,  speak  not  merely  to  the  senses  but  the 
heart, — it  is  the  season  of  liberal  emotions 
To  this  succeeds  a  fantastic  gaiety,  a  motley 
dress  which  the  woods  assume,  where  green 
and  yellow,  orange,  purple,  crimson  and  scar 
let,  are  whimsically  blended  together.  A  sick 
ly  splendour  this ! — like  the  wild  and  broken 
hearted  gaiety  that  sometimes  precedes  disso- 
lution, or  that  childish  sportiveness  of  super- 
annuated age,  proceeding,  not  from  a  vigorous 
flow  of  animal  spirits,  but  from  the  decay  and 
imbecility  of  the  mind.    We  might,  perhaps, 
be  deceived  by  this  gaudy  garb  of  nature,  were 
it  not  for  the  rustling  of  the  falling  leaf,  which, 
breaking  on  the  stillness  of  the  scene,  seems 
to  announce,  in  prophetic  whispers,  the  dreary 
winter  that  is  approaching.  When  I  have  some- 
times seen  a  thrifty  young  oak  changing  its 
hue  of  sturdy  vigour  for  a  bright  and  transient 
glow  of  red,  it  has  recalled  to  my  mind  the 
treacherous  bloom  that  once  mantled  the  cheek 
of  a  friend  who  is  now  no  more;  and  which, 
while  it  seemed  to  promise  a  long  life  of  jocund 
spirits,  was  the  sure  precursor  of  premature 
decay.    In  a  little  while,  and  this  ostentatious 
foliage  disappears — the  close  of  autumn  leaves 
but  one  wide  expanse  of  dusky  brown,  save 
where  some  rivulet  steals  along,  bordered  with 


little  strips  of  green  grass;  the  woodland  echoes 
no  more  to  the  carols  of  the  feathered  tribes 
that  sported  in  the  leafy  covert,  and  its  solitude 
and  silence  are  uninterrupted  except  by  the 
plaintive  whistle  of  the  quail,  the  barking  of 
the  squirrel,  or  the  still  more  melancholy  win- 
try wind,  which,  rushing  and  swelling  through 
the  hollows  of  the  mountains,  sighs  through 
the  leafless  branches  of  the  grove,  and  seems 
to  mourn  the  desolation  of  the  year. 

To  one  who,  like  myself,  is  fond  of  drawing 
comparisons  between  the  different  divisions  of 
life  and  those  of  the  seasons,  there  will  appear 
a  striking  analogy  which  connects  the  feelings 
of  the  aged  with  the  decline  of  the  year.  Often, 
as  I  contemplate  the  mild,  uniform,  and  genial 
lustre  with  which  the  sun  cheers  and  invigor- 
ates us  in  the  month  of  October,  and  the  al- 
most imperceptible  haze  which,  without  ob- 
scuring, tempers  all  the  asperities  of  the  land- 
scape, and  gives  to  every  object  a  character 
of  stillness  and  repose,  I  cannot  help  compar- 
ing it  with  that  portion  of  existence,  when  the 
spring  of  youthful  hope  and  the  summer  of  the 
passions  having  gone  by,  reason  assumes  an 
undisputed  sway,  and  lights  us  on  with  bright 
but  undazzling  lustre,  adown  the  hill  of  life. 
There  is  a  full  and  mature  luxuriance  in  the 
fields  that  fills  the  bosom  with  generous  and 
disinterested  content.  It  is  not  the  thoughtless 
extravagance  of  spring,  prodigal  only  in  blos- 
soms, nor  the  languid  voluptuousness  of  sum- 
mer, feverish  in  its  enjoyments,  and  teeming 
only  with  immature  abundance;  it  is  that  cer- 
tain fruition  of  the  labours  of  the  past — that 
prospect  of  comfortable  realities  which  those 
will  be  sure  to  enjoy  who  have  improved  the 
bounteous  smiles  of  heaven,  nor  wasted  away 
their  spring  and  summer  in  empty,  trifling,  or 
criminal  indulgence. — W.  Irving. 

The  successful  in  life. — Those  who  believe 
a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  act 
very  absurdly,  if  they  form  their  opinions  of  a 
man's  merit  from  his  successes.  But  certain- 
ly,  if  I  thought  the  whole  circle  of  our  being 
was  concluded  between  our  births  and  deaths, 
I  should  think  a  man's  good  fortune  the  mea- 
sure and  standard  of  his  real  merit,  since  Pro- 
vidence would  have  no  opportunity  of  reward- 
ing his  virtue  and  perfections  but  in  the  pre- 
sent life.  A  virtuous  unbeliever,  who  lies  un- 
der the  pressure  of  misfortunes,  has  reason  to 
cry  out,  as  they  say  Brutus  did  a  little  before 
his  death,  "  O  virtue!  I  have  worshipped  thee 
as  a  substantial  good,  but  I  find  thou  art  an 
empty  name." — Addison. 

Arrogance.— As  arrogance,  and  a  conceit- 
edness  of  our  own  abilities,  are  very  shocking 
and  offensive  to  men  of  sense  and  virtue,  we 
may  be  sure  they  are  highly  displeasing  to  that 
Being  who  delights  in  an  humble  mind,  and 
by  several  of  his  dispensations  seems  purposely 
to  show  us  that  our  own  schemes  or  prudence 
have  no  share  in  our  advancements. 

Addison. 

Modesty. — If  modesty  lias  so  great  an  influ- 
ence over  our  actions,  and  is  in  many  cases  so 
impregnable  a  fence  to  virtue,  what  can  more 
undermine  morality  than  that  politeness  which 
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reigns  among  the  unthinking  part  of  mankind, 
and  treats  as  unfashionable  the  most  ingenuous 
part  of  our  behaviour;  which  recommends  im- 
pudence as  good  breeding,  and  keeps  a  man 
always  in  countenance,  not  because  he  is  in- 
nocent, but  because  he  is  shameless  1 

Seneca  thought  modesty  so  great  a  check  to 
vice,  that  he  prescribes  to  us  the  practice  of 
it  in  secret,  and  advises  us  to  raise  it  in  our- 
selves, upon  imaginary  occasions,  when  such 
as  are  real  do  not  offer  themselves;  for  this  is 
the  meaning  of  his  precept,  that  when  we  are 
by  ourselves  and  in  our  greatest  solitudes,  we 
should  fancy  that  Cato  stands  before  us,  and 
sees  every  thing  we  do.  In  short,  if  you  banish 
modesty  out  of  the  world,  she  carries  away  with 
her  half  the  virtue  that  is  in  it. 

After  these  reflections  on  modesty,  as  it  is 
a  virtue,  I  must  observe,  that  there  is  a  vicious 
modesty,  which  justly  deserves  to  be  ridiculed, 
and  which  those  persons  very  often  discover 
who  value  themselves  most  upon  a  well-bred 
confidence.  This  happens  when  a  man  is 
ashamed  to  act  up  to  his  reason,  and  would 
not  upon  any  consideration  be  surprised  in  the 
practice  of  those  duties,  for  the  performance 
of  which  he  was  sent  into  the  world.  Many 
an  impudent  libertine  would  blush  to  be  caught 
in  a  serious  discourse,  and  would  scarce  be  a  ble 
to  show  his  head  after  having  disclosed  a  reli- 
gious thought.  Decency  of  behaviour,  all  out- 
ward show  of  virtue,  and  abhorrence  of  vice, 
are  carefully  avoided  by  this  set  of  shame-faced 
people,  as  what  would  disparage  their  gaiety 
of  temper,  and  infallibly  bring  them  to  dis- 
honour. This  is  such  a  poorness  of  spirit, 
such  a  despicable  cowardice,  such  a  degene- 
rate, abject  state  of  mind  as  one  would  think 
human  nature  incapable  of,  did  we  not  meet 
with  frequent  instances  of  it  in  ordinary  con- 
versation.— Addison. 

Charity. — That  is  not  charity  which  requires 
our  brother  to  think  and  act  with  us,  and  then 
promises  him  our  support.    That  is  not  cha- 
rity which  condescends  on  a  few  occasions  to 
suspend  the  warfare  of  parties.   That  deserves 
not  the  name  of  charity  which  conceals  only 
the  envy  or  suspicion  which  we  nourish  towards 
a  class  of  Christians  different  from  our  own. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  charity  which 
calls  for  an  impracticable  and  confused  mix- 
ture of  all  creeds  and  disciplines,  and  effaces 
the  boundaries  of  conscience  and  the  rights  of 
private  judgment.    Much  less  is  that  charity 
which  magnifies   and    obtrudes  subordinate 
points  on  occasions  not  calling  for  them,  or 
beyond  the  occasions  which  call  for  thorn.  But 
that  is  charity  and  love — Oh !  may  the  Spirit 
of  love  pour  more  of  it  into  our  hearts — which, 
leaving  each  Christian  to  think  for  himself,  and 
rejoicing  in  the  good  which  others  do,  and 
honestly  believing  they  act  from  conscience 
towards  God,  as  well  as  ourselves,  and  know- 
ing that  differences  of  judgment  are  the  con- 
slant  attendant  on  the  infirmities  of  the  mili- 
tant church,  and  acknowledging  that  they  are 
permitted  for  the  very  trial  of  that  temper  of 
kindness,  which,  without  them,  would  have 
little  room  for  exertion,  and  renouncing  the 
chimerical  and  fruitless  scheme  of  reducing 
the  visible  church  to  one  model  of  discipline. 


or  one  confession  of  faith,  takes  the  wise  and 
happier  course  of  of  uniting  all  hearts,  of  co- 
operating with  others  in  every  practical  me- 
thod of  enlarging  the  common  ground  where 
all  agree,  and  narrowing  the  spots  where  they 
differ,  and  thus  advancing  the  general  interests 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Tn  heaven,  all  who 
have  loved  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  served 
him  in  sincerity,  will  be  one.  Let  them  ap- 
proach to  this  state  more  and  more  on  earth 
Let  them  rise  up  to  the  primitive  standard  so 
beaut  ifully  described  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
when  "  all  were  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul 
Let  them  realize  the  sublime  anticipation  of  the 
Saviour  himself:  ?'  That  they  all  may  be  one; 
as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that 
they  all  may  be  one  in  us,  that  the  world  may 
believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me." — Wilson's 
Introductory  Essay  to  Wilberforce"1  s  Practical 
View. 


A  THOUGHT  ON  DEATH. 
By  Anna  Lmtitia  Barbauld. 
When  life  as  opening  buds  is  sweet, 
And  golden  hopes  the  fancy  greet, 
And  youth  prepares  his  joys  to  meet, — 
Alas  !  how  hard  it  is  to  die  ! 

When  just  is  seized  some  valued  prize, 
And  duties  press,  and  tender  ties 
Forbid  the  soul  from  earth  to  rise, — 
How  awful  then  it  is  to  die ! 

When,  one  by  one,  these  ties  are  torn, 
And  friend  from  friend  is  snatched  forlorn, 
And  man  is  left  alone  to  mourn, — 
Ah  !  then,  how  easy  'tis  to  die  ! 

When  faith  is  firm  and  conscience  clear, 
And  words  of  peace  the  spirit  cheer, 
And  visions  glorious  half  appear, — 
'Tis  joy,  'tis  triumph  then  to  die  ! 

When  trembling  limbs  refuse  their  weight, 
And  films  slow  gathering,  dim  the  sight, 
And  clouds  obscure  the  mental  light, — 
'Tis  nature's  precious  boon  to  die. 

For  the  Friend. 
SLIDE  OF  ALPNACH. 

The  lake  of  Lucerne  washes  the  foot  of  the  lofty 
mountain  Pilatus,  whose  craggy  sides  and  deep  ra- 
vines were  thickly  clothed  with  vast  and  almost  im- 
penetrable forests  of  spruce  fir,  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  the  most  terrific  precipices,  and  inaccessible 
to  all  but  a  few  daring  hunters,  who,  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives,  scaled  its  rugged  rocks  and  crags  in  pur- 
suit of  the  chamois.  From  these  bold  adventurers 
the  first  intelligence  was  derived  concerning  the  ex- 
tent of  its  forests  and  the  magnitude  of  the  trees,  un- 
til a  foreigner  who  visited  their  sequestered  glades 
and  gloomy  recesses  in  the  pursuit  of  game,  being 
struck  with  amazement  at  the  sight,  pointed  out  to 
the  attention  of  several  Swiss  gentlemen  the  inex- 
haustible supply  and  superior  quality  of  the  timber. 
The  project  of  making  use  of  these  rich  natural 
stores  was,  however,  rejected  by  persons  whose  ex- 
perience and  skill  made  tliem  competent  to  judge, 
and  these  immense  and  valuable  forests  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  suffered  to  flourish  and  decay 
without  being  applied  to  the  use  of  man,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  enterprising  genius  of  M.  Rupp,  a  native 
of  Wirtemberg,  who,  owing  to  some  political  changes, 
had  left  his  own  country,  and  settled  near  the  lake 
of  Lucerne.  His  curiosity  being  strongly  excited 
by  the  accounts  he  had  heard  of  the  mountain,  he 
was  induced  to  visit  it,  and  was  so  struck  by  its 
wonderful  appearance,  and  the  size  and  quality  of 
the  timber  which  ornamented  its  sides,  that,  long  and 
rugged  a*  the  descent  was,  he  conceived  the  bold 


project  of  bringing  down  the  trees  by  no  other  force 
than  their  own  weight  into  an  arm  of  the  lake  which 
flows  at  its  base,  from  which  they  could  be  easily 
conveyed  by  the  Aar  and  Rhine  to  any  part  of  the 
German  ocean. 

In  a  country  where  there  was  but  little  enterprize, 
and  few  capitalists,  it  was  not  the  least  difficult  part 
of  the  undertaking  to  obtain  the  funds  necessary  for 
the  execution  of  his  plans.  But  during  his  long  re- 
sidence in  Switzerland,  M.  Rupp's  talents  and  integ- 
rity had  been  so  justly  appreciated,  that  with  the 
assistance  of  three  Swiss  gentlemen,  he  soon  formed 
a  company  with  a  joint  stock  to  enable  them  to  pur- 
chase the  forest,  and  to  construct  a  slide  down  which 
it  was  intended  the  trees  should  be  precipitated. 

The  skill  and  ingenuity  which  were  displayed,  and 
the  difficulties  which  were  surmounted  in  this  vast 
undartaking,  gained  a  just  tribute  of  admiration  to 
the  individual  who  projected  and  carried  it  through. 
Before  the  main  work  could  be  begun,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  cut  down  many  thousand  trees  to  obtain  a 
passage  for  the  workmen  through  thickets  which 
seemed  almost  impervious.  The  slide  of  Alpnach  was 
a  trough  built  in  a  cradle  form,  and  extending  from 
the  forest  to  the  edge  of  the  lake.  Its  length  was 
forty-four  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet, 
or  eight  and  a  quarter  English  miles,  the  average 
breadth  about  six,  and  the  depth  from  three  to  six 
feet.  It  was  composed  of  thirty  thousand  large  pine 
trees  squared  by  the  axe.  Three  trees  laid  side  by 
side  formed  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  the  middle  one 
having  its  surface  hollowed  for  the  reception  of  a  rill 
of  water,  let  in  at  intervals  over  the  sides,  which  were 
likewise  composed  of  squared  trees  laid  adjoining  to 
the  central  part  and  parallel  to  it,  and  carried  up,  so  as 
to  form  a  rounded  interior  of  such  dimensions  as  to 
allow  the  largest  tree  to  lie  or  move  along  quite  free- 
ly. The  water  conveyed  along  the  bottom  kept  the 
whole  structure  moist,  and  thereby  diminished  the 
excessive  friction  occasioned  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  trees  descended.  When  the  direction  of 
the  slide  changed,  its  sides  were  made  higher  and 
stronger,  especially  the  side  which  is  bent,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  trees  bolting  or  flying  out.  The  slide 
was  sustained  upon  cross  timbers,  and  these  cross 
timbers  were  themselves  supported  by  uprights  fixed 
into  the  ground.  Sometimes,  it  was  carried  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  ;  sometimes,  it  was  conveyed 
under  ground;  sometimes, elevated  at  a  great  height, 
it  crept  along  the  faces  of  the  most  rocky  eminences, 
and  again  it  crossed  the  deepest  ravines,  where  it  was 
supported  upon  scaffoldings  of  from  sixty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet  in  height.  The  average  declivity 
was  about  one  foot  in  seventeen;  the  route  often  cir- 
cuitous, and  in  some  places  almost  horizontal.  The 
labour  and  danger  incurred  in  the  completion  of  this 
stupendous  enterprize  can  hardly  be  appreciated.  M. 
Rupp  himself  was  frequently  obliged  to  descend  the 
steepest  precipices  suspended  by  ropes  at  the  immin- 
ent hazard  of  his- life,  and  although  attacked  by  a 
violent  fever,  yet  his  ardour  was  so  great,  that  he  had 
himself  conveyed  on  a  barrow  to  the  mountain  every 
day  in  order  to  superintend  the  operations  of  his 
workmen. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  accidents  which  might  oc- 
cur if  a  tree  was  let  oft'  before  every  thing-  was  made 
ready  in  the  whole  course  of  the  slide,  a  regular  tele- 
graphic communication  was  established  between  its 
two  extremities,  and  was  so  arranged,  that  every  sta- 
tion should  be  visible  from  the  ones  both  above  and 
below  it.  The  telegraph  consisted  of  a  large  board 
turning  on  a  horizontal  axle.  When  it  stood  upright 
it  was  distinctly  seen  from  the  two  adjoining  sta- 
tions; but  when  parallel  with  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  it  was  not  perceptible  from  either.  When  a 
tree  was  started  at  the  top,  the  workmen  at  that  sta- 
tion hoisted  their  telegraph,  and  the  signal  was  re- 
peated by  all  the  rest  in  succession ;  so  that  the  work- 
men at  the  lower  end  received  information  of  the 
approach  of  the  tree  almost  instantaneously.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  tree  came  thundering  past,  and 
plunged  into  the  lake.  The  lower  board  was  then 
depressed,  which  was  followed  immediately  by  all 
the  rest,  and  thus  the  men  at  the  top  were  informed 
of  the  safe  descent  of  the  tree.  If  by  any  accident 
the  tree  was  arrested  in  its  course,  or  it  started  out 
of  the  trough,  the  board  was  only  half  depressed,  and 
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the  workmen,  who  knew  by  this  that  something  was 
wrong,  came  and  assisted  in  removing  the  obstruc- 
tion, or  repairing  the  injury. 

Professor  Playfair,  from  whose  account  of  the  slide 
this  is  principally  taken,  describes  the  noise  accom- 
panying the  descent,  the  rapidity  of  the  motion,  the 
magnitude  of  the  moving  body,  and  the  force  with 
which  it  shook  the  trough  as  it  passed  along,  as  being 
altogether  formidable,  and  conveying  an  idea  of  dan- 
ger much  greater  than  the  reality.  Before  the  trees 
(which  are  spruce-firs,  straight,  and  of  great  size) 
were  placed  in  the  trough,  some  preparation  was  ne- 
cessary, which  consisted  in  lopping  off  the  branches 
and  stripping  them  of  the  bark,  that  they  might  de- 
scend with  the  greater  ease.  Every  thing  being 
ready,  the  tree  was  launched  root  end  foremost  into 
the  steepest  part  of  the  slide,  and  in  a  few  seconds  it 
acquired  such  a  velocity  as  enabled  it  to  reach  the 
lake  in  from  three  to  six  minutes,  the  distance  being 
nearly  eight  miles  and  a  half.  To  one  standing  by 
the  side  of  the  trough,  the  approach  of  the  tree  was 
announced  by  the  distant  roaring,  which  became 
louder  and  louder  as  it  approached  nearer ;  the  tree 
came  in  sight  when  perhaps  half  a  mile  distant,  and 
in  an  instant  after,  shot  past  with  the  noise  of  thun- 
der and  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  In  order  to  prove 
the  enormous  force  which  the  trees  acquired  in  their 
descent,  M.  Rupp  caused  some  of  them  to  spring 
from  the  trough.  They  penetrated  the  earth  by  their 
thickest  ends  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  and  sometimes 
twenty-four  feet;  and  one  of  them  having  accidently 
come  in  contact  with  another,  cleft  it  from  top  to  bot- 
tom with  the  violence  and  rapidity  of  lightning.  Po- 
litical causes  having  stopped  the  demand  for  the 
timber,  this  stupendous  work  of  art  is  now  totally 
destroyed,  and  almost  every  trace  of  it  is  obliterated 
from  the  rugged  sides  of  Mount  Pilatus. 

For  the  Friend. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  QUAKER  IN  ABSTRACT. 

Wayward  th'  affections  of  the  human  heart; 
Deceitful  maze — perplexing  labyrinth  ! 
Its  secret  errors  who  can  understand  ? 
Who  (1)  loose  the  seals,  and  ope  the  conscious  book  ; 
Where  (2)  hidden  things  of  darkness  are  reveal'd  ? 
Who  there  the  mystic  character  can  read? 
The  dread  (3)  hand  writing,  who  decypher  there  ? 
The  coward  fears  to  enter  this  profound  ! 
The  humbly  honest  dares  himself  to  know; 
Dares  to  pervade  these  deeps,  and  pass  the  vale 
Of  death — for  death  must  be  subdued,  e'er  life 
Rise  in  dominion!  not  by  human  strength, 
Is  victory  acquir'd;  but  faith  in  Him 
Who  leads  death  captive — Lo,  the  (4)  Shibboleth, 
Distinguishing  professing  infidels 
From  true  believers — (5)  "  Who  will  save  his  life, 
Must  lose  it,"  "  but  who  willingly  resigns, 
(6)  Shall  save  it,  and  the  gloomy  vale  of  night 
That  overspread  (7)  the  temple,  shall  be  rent ; 
The  quicken'd  mind  shall  issue  from  its  (8)  grave, 
And  know  (9)  the  Resurrection  unto  life"  ! 
Oye  (10)  of  little  faith  !  ye  slow  of  heart, 
Reluctant  still  to  understand  the  truth, 
The  Spirit's  breathing  language  to  tlt^Chureh ; 
Why  will  ye  doubt?  (1 1)  "Ye  gates,  liftTip  your  heads! 
Be  lifted  up,  ye  everlasting  doors  !  * 
And  let  the  King  of  Glory  enter  in, 
And  sway  his  righteous  (12)  sceptre — Know  ye  not 
Your  proper  dignity,  ye  sons  of  men  ? 
Be  still  and  know  that,  if  not  reprobates, 
Heaven's  (13)  kingdom  is  within  you;"  there  enthron'd 
In  light,  the  mighty  (14)  "heir  of  all  things"  sits! 
Dispelling  darkness — (15)  old  things  done  away; 
All  things  are  new;  new  heaven,  and  new  earth,  I 
In  which  dwells  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy !  ] 
Blest  harmony  of  happy  polity!  ' 
Than  which  no  other  name,  (16)  no  other  power,  I 
Can  yield  secure  felicity  to  man:  ( 
Infallibly  sufficient  to  its  end,  ] 
Above  (17)  all  principalities  and  powers, 


(1)  Rev.  v.  V,  2.— (2)  1  Cor.  iv.  5— (3)  Dan.  v.  5.— 
(4)  Judg.  xii.  6.— (5)  Matt.  x.  39.— (6)  Ibid.— (7) 
Matt,  xxvii.51.— (8)  Ibid,  53.— (9)  John  v.  29.— (10) 
Matt.  vi.  30.— (11)  Ps.  xxiv.  7,  &c— (12)  Heb.  i.  8.— 
(13)  2  Cor.  xiii.  5.— (14)  Heb.  i.  2.— (15)  2  Cor.  xv. 
17.— Peter  iii.  13.— (16)  Acts  iv.  12.— Q7)  Eph.  i.  21. 


;  In  heaven  and  earth,  this  power  is  over  all. 
O  Fox!  by  strong  philanthropy  impell'd 
To  leave  thy  fleecy  care,  and  as  a  crook 
Of  the  good  shepherd,  to  collect  the  strays, 
The  hungering  wanderers  o'er  the  barren  hills 
Of  dry  profession,  and  of  withered  forms; 
To  feed  within  the  heavenly  pastor's  care, 
Increasing  strength  on  pastures  ever  green  : 
How  wast  thou  arm'd  with  all  subduing  love, 
To  brave  the  savage  persecuting  wolf ; 
Deep  learn'd,  unletter'd,  much  enduring  George! 
Oft  I  remember  thy  triumphant  song, 
"  God's  power  is  over  all" — soul  gladd'ning  truth  ! 
True  fortitude's  firm  base,  whose  high  import 
In  holy,  humble  confidence  possess'd, 
Transcends  all  else  which  human  intellect 
Can  compass  of  sublime  intelligence. 
Few  men  who  reason,  but  in  words  allow 
One  all  creating  Cause  omniscient, 
One  omnipresent  Lord  omnipotent! 
And  yet  how  few  sincerely  thus  believe; 
Sincerely  seek  to  know  his  sovereign  rule, 
Commanding  silent  reverence,  awful  dread  ! 
Subduing  all  things  in  them  to  himself? 
Most  will  acknowledge — this  the  only  ground 
Of  true  religion — this  in  theory 
Perhaps,  can  finite  wisdom  comprehend, 
Yet  will  that  wisdom,  through  attachment  strong, 
To  earth's  low  joys,  perversely  still  reject 
Truth's  life-renewing,  efficacious  power: 
And  hence  not  many  rich,  (17)  not  many  wise, 
Not  many  mighty,  number'd  are  with  those 
Who  through  great  (19)  tribulation  brought,  have 
known 

A  new  creation  in  them  ;  known  their  robes 
Wash'd  from  polluting  stain,  cleans'd  in  the  stream 
Of  the  new  covenant  of  love  and  life  ! 
Who  feed  on  hidden  (20)  manna,  (21)  not  sustain'd 
By  outward  bread  alone;  whose  life  is  hid 
From  the  gross  view  of  reas'ning  pride  in  man ; 
Which  sits  exalted  in  the  scorner's  seat, 
Fancying  the  way  of  theso  is  foolishness  ; 
Nor  can  the  vulture's  (22)  eye  e'er  penetrate 
Into  the  wisdom  and  the  blessedness 
In  which  those  meek  of  heart  pavilioned  are, 
Their  way  a  mystery  (24)  from  ages  hid, 
Although  a  shining  light !  a  way  untrod, 
By  rav'ning  (25)  beasts  of  prey,  or  lion's  whelp, 
Or  reptile  venomous — pure  wisdom's  way  ! 
That  wisdom  which  proud  men  count  foolishness, 
Not  knowing  in  themselves  that  appetite 
Which  hungers  (25)  for  the  life  of  righteousness ; 
That  living  thirst  that  ever  longs  to  taste 
The  sincere  milk  of  the  immortal  Word  ! 
By  which  the  worlds  were  made  ;  in  whom  is  life, 
Which  life  remains  to  be  "the  light  (28)  of  men, 
O  !  full  of  grace  (29)  and  truth,"  in  Thee  alone 
Th'  adoption  is;  the  reconciling  power, 
Uniting  man  to  God — "Thy  (30)  kingdom  come, 
Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  as  done  in  Heaven, 
Thine  is  the  power,"  O  !  teach  my  heart  to  feel, 
The  force  of  this  great  truth  ! — feel  thence  t'  arise 
The  voice  of  melody,  "  spring  (31)  up,  O  well ! 
And  we  will  sing  to  thee"  the  anthem  high, 
"  God's  power  is  over  all." 

(18)  1  Cor.  1.  26.— (19)  Rev.  vii.  14.— (20)  Rev.ii. 
17.— (21)  Deut.  viii.  3.— (22)  1  Cor.  1. 18.— (23)  Job 
xxviii. 7— (24)  Col.  1  26.— (25)  Job  xxviii.  7.— (26) 
Matt.  v.  6.— (27)  1  Peter  ii.  2.— (28)  John  i.  4.— (29) 
Ibid,  14.— (30)  Mat.  vi.  10.— 31  Numb.  xxi.  17. 


There  is  a  hue,  a  soft  and  mellowing  shade, 
Steals  o'er  the  forest,  and  embrowns  the  glade, 
Long  ere  the  rugged  hand  of  winter  drear 
Tears  from  the  wither'd  branch  its  garment  sear  : 
Scarce  shalt  thou  see  it  on  the  yellowing  edge 
Of  each  green  leaf ;  and  yet  the  certain  pledge 
Is  there,  that  the  year's  youth  is  past, 
And  cold  decrepitude  is  coming  fast. 
It  speaks  of  bright  things  fading,  and  of  light 
Shrinking  away  in  the  dark  arms  of  night ; 
It  shadows  forth  man's  ever  withering  state, 
With  dim  prophetic  comment  on  his  fate  ; 
It  counsels  hope — since  these  things  fade  on  earth, 
Light,  seasons,  flowers,  all  know  a  second  birth. 

Anon. 


The  Second  Statement  of  the  Society  for  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  lower  order  of 
tenantry,  and  labouring  population  of  Ire- 
land.   London,  1830. 

The  object  and  plan  of  the  society  have  been 
generally  defined  in  their  first  statement,  pub- 
lished in  the  early  part  of  the  past  year. 

It  may  perhaps  be  necessary  for  the  informa- 
tion of  those  who  have  not  seen  that  paper,  to 
preface  this  by  a  short  recapitulation  of  the  most 
desirable  objects,  for  the  promotion  of  which 
thesociety  has  been  formed,  and  which  maybe 
thus  briefly  stated: — 

1.  The  employment  of  the  distressed  poor  of 
Ireland,  by  the  formation  of  agricultural 
colonies,  upon  the  waste  and  other  lands  of 
that  country. 

2.  Their  education  upon  a  plan  combined  with 
their  sufficient  employment,  and  suited  to 
their  condition  and  prospects  in  life. 

3.  The  collection  and  diffusion  of  information 
relating  to  all  experiments  made  with  a  view- 
to  improve  the  waste  lands  of  Ireland,  and 
other  countries,  and  furnish  employment  to 
the  poor. 

The  following  is  offered  as  a  more  detailed 
account  of  the  measures  proposed  for  effecting 
these  objects. 

As  soon  as  sufficient  capital  shall  have  been 
furnished  for  the  purpose,  the  society  will  un- 
dertake to  direct  the  establishment  of  a  model 
village  in  some  suitable  part  of  Ireland;  to  con- 
sist of  fifty  cottages,  with  from  three  to  five 
acres  of  land  to  each,  upon  the  plan  described 
in  the  pamphlet  entitled  "  Colonies  at  Home." 

The  subscriptions  for  this  particular  object 
will  be  kept  distinct  from  the  general  subscrip- 
tions to  the  society  as  a  benevolent  institution: 
and  the  society  will  only  undertake  to  super- 
intend the  application  of  the  funds  supplied,  in 
the  foundation  and  management  of  poor  colo- 
nies upon  their  plans. 

The  society  is  desirous  of  commencing  its 
operations  by  giving  one  public  example  of  the 
effects  of  settling  fifty  industrious  families  in  a 
village  to  be  formed  for  that  purpose,  in  some 
convenient  part  of  Ireland,  each  family  to  inha- 
bit a  cottage  connected  with  a  farm  of  from 
three  to  five  acres  of  land.  For  artisans  who 
can  work  at  any  trade,  three  acres  will  be  suf- 
ficient. The  cultivation  of  this  land  would 
require  but  about  one  half  of  their  time,  and 
the  other  half  might  be  devoted  to  their  trade 
of  carpenter,  turner,  shoemaker,  tailor,  weaver, 
or  any  occupation  which  may  be  followed  with- 
in doors. 

If  the  person  merely  hires  himself  out  as  a 
labourer,  an  acre  and  a  quarter  of  land  will  be 
sufficient  to  furnish  his  family  with  provisions 
of  corn  and  potatoes  for  a  year,  but  if  he  de- 
pend wholly  on  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  then 
five  acres  will  be  requisite. 

The  success  of  this  experiment  is  calculated 
upon  the  following  facts. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  one  acre  of  land 
cultivated  half  in  potatoes  and  half  in  corn, 
care  being  taken  to  apply  every  thing  capable 
of  being  converted  into  manure,  will  furnish 
food  for  a  man  and  his  wife,  and  four  children, 
for  a  year. 
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That  1001b  of  green  food  will  be  sufficient, 
on  an  average,  for  a  cow  for  twenty-four  hours, 
or  in  winter,  about  twenty-eight  lb  per  day  of 
roots,  either  turnips,  potatoes,  yellow  beet,  or 
mangel  wuizel,  with  about  7lb  of  oat  straw  and 
71b  of  hay. 

That  proper  attention  being  paid  to  manure, 
from  1001b  to  4001b  of  grass  may  be  obtained 
from  every  rod  of  ground. 

That  from  20  to  25lb  of  hay  is  equal  to  1001b 
of  grass. 

That  land  may  be  easily  made  to  produce 
from  100  to  400  pounds  weight  of  roots  per 
rod. 

That  a  man,  with  the  help  of  his  family,  may 
easily  cultivate  five  acres  of  land,  if  one  half  of 
it  be  in  grass. 

That  two  cows  may  be  kept  upon  the  three 
acre  farms,  and  four  or  five  upon  the  farm  of 
five  acres. 

That  a  cow  will  give,  on  an  average,  2000 
quarts  of  milk  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

All  the  above  is  the  result  of  actual  experi- 
ment. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  land,  in  the  first 
instance,  be  for  the  most  part  in  grass,  and 
dug  and  cultivated  by  degrees. 

THREE  ACRE  FARM. 

The  following  should  be  the  plan  for  the  first 
year: 

Potatoes,    .  .       .  .       80  rods.* 
Corn,  either  wheat,  rye, 

oats,  or  barley, 
Garden,  .  . 

Yellow  beet,       .  . 
Grass, 

480  rods  =  3  acres. 


The  value  of  the  produce  of  the  two  cows, 
at  a  very  moderate  computation,  may  be 
taken  at  .  .  £24 

and  of  the  pigs,  at  6 


Green  food,  two  cows,   185  days 
mer, 

140  rods  cut  grass  at  2001b  per 
rod,     .  .  .  .  2G00O 

40  rods  yel.  beet  leaves,  250 
lb  per  rod,         .  .  10000 


of  sum 
370001b 


38000 


total 

deduct  rent,  &c. 


30 


8  14 


leaves  21  6,  or 
more  than  8s.  per  week;  the  labourer  would 
have,  beside  the  whole  of  what  he  might  earn 
at  his  trade  of  a  weaver,  &c. 

FIVE  ACRE  FARM. 

The  person  who  depended  entirely  upon  his 
land,  might  cultivate  it  in  the  first  year  in  the 
manner  pointed  out  for  the  three  acre  farms, 
only  making  the  yellow  beet  eighty  rods  in- 
stead of  forty,  and  adding  forty  rods  of  Swedish 
turnips,  and  afterwards,  by  degrees,  he  might 
adopt  the  whole  plan  of  culture  as  laid  down 
in  page  25  of  "  Colonies  at  Home,"  by  which 
he  might  ultimately  be  enabled  to  keep  four  or 
five  cows;  but  for  the  first  year  suppose  he 
kept  only  three; 

produce  of  three  cows  at  £12,    .  .  36 
Pigs,  say  .  .  12 

48 

Rent  of  cottage,  land,  and  interest  of 
capital,  14 


2  cows,  180  days  of  winter,  28lb 

per  day,  .  .  .  .  5040 

100  rods,  grass  for  hay,  2001b  per 
rod,  20000 

20,0001b  grass,  yields  of  hay,  5000 

Roots,  for  2  cows,  180  days,  561b 
per  day,  .  .  .  .  10080 

40  rods  of  roots,  2501b  per  rod,  10000 

The  cottage  is  to  contain  three  sleeping  apart 
ments,  a  kitchen,  a  workshop,  shed,  cow  house 
piggery,  and  drains  connecting  with  the  dung 
pit,  so  that  nothing  convertible  into  manure 
may  be  lost.    Suppose  the  rent  as  high  as  '30s 
per  English  acre,  the  annual  rent  for  the  land 
would  be  £4  10s.  A  rent  charge  of  seven  pe 
cent  might  be  made  on  the  capital  employed  in 
the  building  and  stock,  which,  supposing  it  to 
amount  to  £60,  would  be  £4  4s.,  and  this  add 
ed  to  the  £4  10s.,  the  rent  of  the  land  would 
make  a  total  rent  of  £8  14s. 


*  If  a  larger  proportion  of  potatoes  should  be 
thought  desirable,  120  rods  might  be  appropriated  to 
them,  and  40  rods  deducted  from  the  grass. 


leaves  £34,  or 

near  13s.  6d.  per  week,  beside  having  as  much 
food  in  potatoes  and  corn  as  his  family  could 
consume. 

The  five  acres  are  eight  hundred  rods,  and 
are  to  be  cultivated  in 

Potatoes  .  .  80 

Corn  .  .  80 

Garden  .  .  40 

Yellow  beet  .  .  80 
Swedish  turnips    .  .  40 

Grass  for  3  cows  .  .      360  680 

leaving  120  for  grass  to  make  hay  for  sale, 
or  to  be  cultivated  for  flax,  or  planted  with 
potatoes. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  difficulties  that  might 
arise  in  removing  refractory  subjects,  if  such 
should  gain  admission,  it  is  not  proposed  to 
put  the  labourer  into  immediate  possession  of 
the  lot,  but  merely  suffer  him  to  inhabit  the 
cottage,  and  employ  him  upon  the  land,  and  to 
take  care  of  the  stock,  &c,  as  a  weekly  labour- 
er, at  five  or  six  shillings  a  week,  under  such 
regulations  as  the  committee  of  management 
may  make;  but  with  the  understanding,  that 
the  committee  will  keep  an  exact  account  of 
the  expenses,  and  of  the  produce,  which  shall 
be  regularly  delivered  to  their  agent,  at  a  cer- 
tain time  and  place — that  the  balance  of  the 
profit,  after  the  expenses,  including  his  wages, 
are  paid,  shall  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  his 
account.  The  value  of  every  article  of  stock, 
furniture,  and  tools,  shall  be  fixed  on  his  enter- 
ing, and  he  shall  become  possessed  of  them,  one 
after  another,  at  his  option,  as  the  balance  to 
his  credit  may  enable  him, — but  he  shall  be  lia- 
ble to  be  immediately  discharged  for  immoral 
conduct,  or  disobedience  to  the  directions  of 
the  committee. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  the  Friend. 
THE  TEN  LETTERS. 

(Continued  from  page  6.) 

LETTER  IV. 
Every  reader  of  your  discourses  must  be  sur- 
prised at  the  extent  to  which  you  have  carried 
the  practice  of  allegorising  the  Scriptures:  you 
declare  your  assent  to  them,  and  yet  in  prac- 
tice you  seem  to  consider  each  part  as  a  fable 
from  which  you  can  draw  a  moral  to  suit  the 
purpose  of  the  moment;  and  the  belief  which 
you  profess  in  their  divine  origin  does  not  re- 
strain you  from  indulging  in  all  the  licentious- 
ness of  fiction.  *"  Sacred  history  (says  an  emi- 
nent writer)  has  always  been  read  with  sub- 
missive reverence,  and  an  imagination  overawed 
and  controlled.   We  have  been  accustomed  to 
acquiesce  in  the  nakedness  and  simplicity  of 
the  authentic  narrative,  and  to  repose  on  its 
veracity  with  such  humble  confidence  as  sup- 
presses curiosity.    We  go  with  the  historian 
as  he  goes,  and  stop  with  him  when  he  stops. 
All  amplification  is  frivolous  and  vain;  all  addi- 
tion to  that  which  is  already  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  religion,  seems  not  only  useless, 
but  is  in  some  degree  profane.    Such  events 
as  were  produced  by  the  visible  interposition  of 
divine  power,  are  above  the  power  of  human 
genius  to  dignify.    The  miracle  of  creation, 
however  it  may  teem  with  images,  is  best  de- 
scribed with  little  diffusion  of  language:  He 
spake  the  word  and  they  were  made." 

That  an  argument  may  sometimes  be  illus- 
trated by  a  moral  drawn  from  the  events  re- 
corded in  Scripture,  I  do  not  deny;  but  I  think 
a  pious  mind  must  always  indulge  in  the  prac- 
tice with  great  caution,  and  be  careful  not  to 
make  an  allegory  of  the  fact  itself.  Nor  do  I 
think  that  the  passage  of  Scripture  "  the  letter 
killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life,"!  which  you  so 
often  quote,  is  at  variance  with  this  view  of  the 
subject,  or  can  furnish  any  argument  in  excuse 
for  the  spirit  of  mysticism  by  which  you  involve 
every  part  of  them  in  obscurity.  It  is  true  that 
this  passage  is  in  the  figurative  language,  gene- 
rally used  in  the  East,  but  the  meaning  appears 
so  plain,  that  only  those  can  mistake  it  whose 
minds  have  been  perverted  by  the  habit  of  spe- 
culating in  the  airy  regions  of  the  imagination. 
The  New  Testament  is  a  code  of  moral  law  and 
spiritual  instruction,  teaching  man  his  duty  to 
his  neighbour,  and  the  true  way  in  which  he 
can  render  acceptable  worship  to  God.  For 
the  outwarS  order  of  this  worship,  and  the  go- 
vernment ofaeligious  society,  certain  rules  and 
ordinances  must  be  necessary,  and  were  found 
to  be  so,  even  in  the  days  of  the  apostles:  but 
as  under  the  old  covenant  many  had  been  led 
to  consider  the  outward  observance  of  the  law 
as  their  only  duty,  and  that  "  if  they  paid  their 
tithe  of  mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin,  they 
might  omit  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law, 
judgment,  mercy,  and  faith;  although  both 
ought  to  have  been  observed  ;"|  so  this  exhort- 
ation is  intended  to  caution  the  flock,  not 
against  the  observance  of  the  rules  of  discipline 
which  had  been  established,  but  that  they  might 
not  sink  down  into  the  belief  that  such  observ- 
ance was  all  that  was  required;  and  that  they 
ought  always  tCremember  that  "  God  is  a  Spi- 


*  Life  of  Cowley. 
|  Matthew,  usE 


t  2  Corinthians,  chap.  3. 
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rit;  and  they  that  u  worship  him,  must  worship 
him  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

Now  let  us  see  the  use  you  have  made  of  this 
passage  of  Scripture,  and  to  bow  many  pur- 
poses your  inventive  fancy  has  applied  it.  In 
your  discourse  at  the  meeting  house  in  Ger- 
mantovvn,*  you  enter  largely  into  this  subject, 
but  as  the  passage  is  too  long  to  be  transcribed, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  give  the  different  inferences 
you  draw  from  it. 

First,  That  from  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures 
every  thing  suitable  to  deceive  the  people  can 
be  taken. 

Secondly,  That  as  every  thing  we  read  in 
the  Scriptures  must  necessarily  be  received 
through  our  outward  senses,  they  are  only  fit  for 
the  outward  creature. 

Thirdly,  That  it  was  the  letter  of  the  Scrip- 
tures that  led  men  to  the  apostacy. 

Fourthly,  That  all  that  has  ever  been  writ- 
ten, is  nothing  but  that  which  the  wisdom  of 
man  has  devised. 

Fifthly,  In  your  discourse  at|  Middletown, 
you  say,  It  is  but  a  shadow  which  may  do  for 
young  beginners,  and  may  point  them  to  the 
right  thing. 

Had  the  commentators  who  have  preceded 
you  possessed  such  fertility  of  imagination,  their 
works,  voluminous  as  they  are,  must  have  been 
multiplied  to  an  extent  which  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive.  Yet,  after  all,  you  appear  at  some 
moments  to  have  a  view  of  the  true  use  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  of  the  meaning  of  that  passage  which 
you  have  perverted  to  so  many  purposes,  al- 
though you  conclude  by  one  of  those  strange 
involutions  of  ideas  with  which  your  attempts 
at  illustration  so  often  abound. 

You  say,^  "  All  letter  written  under  the  in- 
fluence of  God,  points  us  back  to  the  place 
from  whence  it  came,  and  this  is  all;  because 
as  the  letter  never  could  be  written  without  the 
spirit  which  stands  above  it,  the  great  first  cause 
of  all  wisdom  and  knowledge;  therefore,  unless 
by  the  letter  we  are  gathered  to  the  spirit,  we 
cannot  see  the  tetter  aright,  for  it  is  the  effect; 
and  when  we  face  the  letter  we  turn  our  backs 
upon  the  cause,  just  as  a  man  turns  his  back 
upon  the  sun  to  see  his  own  shadow." 

Here  the  sentiment  is  in  itself  correct,  al- 
though the  conclusion  attempted  to  be  drawn 
by  the  puerile  conceit  with  which  the  sentence 
ends,  is  in  direct  opposition  to  it.  The  needle 
points  to  the  pole,  and  the  careful  mariner  does 
not  turn  his  back  upon  it,  but  with  a  steady  eye 
keeps  it  constantly  in  view,  as  the  guide  by 
which  alone  he  can  be  directed  through  the 
trackless  ocean:  so  the  Christian  pilgrim,  with 
the  gospel  in  his  hand,  endeavours  to  explore 
his  way.  The  book  itself  contains  not  that  for 
which  he  is  seeking,  but  it  has  been  in  mercy 
handed  down  to  him  by  the  inspirations  of  infi- 
nite wisdom,  as  a  landmark  to  direct  him  in 
the  way  in  which  he  should  walk:  it  has  not 
only  taught  him  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  spi- 
ritual worship,  but  it  affords  a  standard  by 
which  all  his  thoughts  may  be  tried,  and  ena- 
bles him  to  distinguish  between  the  wanderings 
of  the  imagination  and  the  dictates  of  eternal 
wisdom.  If  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  he  re- 
jects them;  and  whatever  you  may  think  of  the 

*  See  Sermon  at  Germantown,  page  92. 

t  Sermons,  page  226.    %  See  Sermons,  page  100. 


superiority  of  your  two-fold  revelations,  and 
the  accuracy  of  your  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  use  of  right  reason,  no  reasonable  being 
who  is  convinced  that  the  Scriptures  were  given 
to  us  by  divine  revelation,  can  believe  in  the 
truth  of  any  thing  which  does  not  accord  with 
them. 

Such  a  tissue  of  inconsistencies  has  seldom 
been  brought  together — you  say  that  the  Scrip- 
tures were  written  under  the  inspiration  of  infi- 
nite wisdom,  and  also  assert  that  they  only 
proceed  from  the  wisdom  of  man:  you  consider 
them  as  the  box  of  Pandora  from  which  the 
apostacy  was  derived,  and  every  thing  calcu- 
tated  to  deceive  us  may  be  taken;  and  still  con- 
tinue to  recommend  thein  as  proper  to  be  read 
by  young  beginners  in  religion:  that  they,  and 
every  thing  else  that  is  received  by  man  through 
his  outward  senses,  is  suitable  only  to  the  out- 
ward creature;  and  yet  you  are  continually  ad- 
dressing your  hearers  through  these  senses,  for 
the  purposes  of  reproof  and  spiritual  instruction. 

That  passages  of  Scripture  have  often  been 
perverted  to  purposes  far  different  from  the 
spirit  and  original  intention  of  them,  must  be 
admitted  by  all;  and  the  sources  from  which 
these  perversions  have  been  derived  it  is  not 
difficult  to  conceive. 

It  was  long  before  any  of  the  outward  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity  had  the  hardihood  to 
question  their  authority:  they  knew  that  the 
whole  Christian  world  considered  this  book  as 
the  standard  by  which  their  doctrines  were  to 
be  tested,  and  whenever  their  inclinations  or 
their  vices  impelled  them  to  actions  contrary  to 
the  pure  and  obvious  meaning  of  gospel  ordi- 
nances, they  sought  to  veil  their  aberrations  by 
the  perversion  of  the  book  itself.  The  man  of 
the  world  found  in  it  so  many  restraints  upon 
his  ambition  and  fancied  enjoyments,  that  it  is 
not  surprising  that  he  should  be  anxious  to  avail 
himself  of  every  pretence  to  enlarge  its  bound- 
aries and  relax  the  rigour  of  his  bonds.  In  this 
struggle  many  of  the  priesthood  were  his  faith- 
ful coadjutors,  for  they  too  felt  the  uneasiness 
of  the  straitened  path  prescribed  to  them, 
and  that  the  pure  Christian  doctrines  and  prin- 
ciples could  afford  no  field  for  the  indulgence 
of  their  vanity  by  pompous  declamation,  or  for 
the  display  of  a  superiority  of  mind  by  subtile 
disquisition:  all  was  simple  and  practical,  such 
as  fishermen  could  teach  and  herdsmen  under- 
stand. 

Then  began  that  system  of  mysticising  and 
allegorising  the  Scriptures,  a  practice  which 
accorded  so  well  with  the  lively  and  subtle 
characters  of  the  modern  Greeks,  that  every 
priest  became  a  mystagogue,  and  the  pulpit  a 
chair  of  theological  alchymy,  from  which  men 
were  taught  "  how  to  reduce  divinity  to  the 
maxims  of  the  laboratory,  explain  morality  by- 
sal  sulphur  and  mercury,  and  allegorise  the 
Scripture  itself,  and  the  sacred  mysteries  there- 
of, into  the  philosopher's  stone."* 

Hence  the  Scriptures  became  as  one  of  the 
sibylline  books  of  paganism,  to  be  opened  by 
the  priests  alone,  for  they  only  could  explain 
the  oracles  of  God;  and  they  acted  with  more 
consistency  than  you  have  done,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  conceal  them  from  the  view  of  the  laity; 


*  Locke. 


for  if  they  are  indeed  such  as  you  have  de- 
scribed, and  they  have  strove  to  make  them, 
they  ought  not  only  to  be  concealed  from  the 
view  of  young  beginners  in  religion,  but  prohi- 
bited to  all  but  the  initiated. 

Thus  was  the  simplicity  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion deformed,  and  the  understandings  of  men 
subdued  by  an  ambitious  priesthood.  They 
knew  that  gravity  and  meekness  were  the  attri- 
butes and  best  ornaments  of  a  gospel  minister, 
and  while  pride  and  the  spirit  of  domination 
reigned  within  them  uncontrolled,  they  sought, 
by  a  sanctimonious  exterior  and  affected  humi- 
lity, to  prolong  their  sway;  and  we  find  the 
most  imperious  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  when 
treading  on  the  necks  of  kings,  subscribing 
himself  the  servant  of  the  servants  of  God. 

I  fear  you  will  consider  me  as  presumptuous, 
yet  I  must  venture  to  entreat  you  to  examine 
the  course  you  have  been  pursuing;  to  consider 
whether  the  habit  you  have  acquired  of  looking 
for  some  hidden  novelty  in  every  passage  of 
Scripture,  does  not  prevent  you  from  perceiv- 
ing its  obvious  meaning;  and  whether  the  ma- 
nifest inconsistencies  in  which  this  practice  in- 
volves you,  is  not  sufficient  proof  of  your  being 
under  the  guidance  of  a  different  spirit  from 
that  which  you  claim  as  a  director. 

I  have  no  disposition  to  question  the  upright- 
ness of  your  motives,  but  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  the  applause  with  which  you  have  been 
surrounded,  has  given  an  unhappy  bias  to  your 
mind;  and  that  if  it  was  under  a  right  direction 
you  would  be  enabled  to  see  that  it  is  not  the 
letter  of  the  Scripture,  but  the  habit  (in  which 
you  so  largely  indulge)  of  seeking  for  meanings 
other  than  the  letter,  which  has  caused  so  many 
false  interpretations  and  divisions  among  men: 
that  the  letter  is  intended  to  teach  us  our  moral 
and  spiritual  duties,  and  points  out  with  suffi- 
cient clearness  the  way  in  which  we  should 
walk;  and  that  the  nice  distinctions  and  elabo- 
rate refinements  of  the  orator,  neither  have  a 
tendency  to  enlighten  the  understandings,  nor 
purify  the  hearts  of  the  audience,  though  they 
often  gratify  the  vanity  of  the  one,  and  amuse 
the  imaginations  of  the  other. 


City  of  Jeddo,  in  Japa?i. — Jeddo  contains 
700,000  inhabitants,  and  is  traversed  by  a  con- 
siderable river,  which  is  navigated  by  vessels  of 
moderate  size.  By  this  river,  which  is  divided, 
in  the  interior,  into  several  branches,  the  inha- 
bitants are  supplied  with  provisions  and  neces- 
saries, which  are  so  cheap,  that  a  man  may  live 
comfortably  for  three-pence  a  day.  The  Japa- 
nese do  not  make  much  wheaten  bread,  though 
what  they  do  make  is  excellent.  The  streets 
and  open  places  of  Jeddo  are  very  handsome, 
and  so  clean  and  well  kept,  that  it  might  be 
imagined  no  person  walked  in  them.  The 
houses  are  of  wood,  and  mostly  of  two  stories. 
The  exterior  of  them  is  less  imposing  than  ours, 
but  they  are  infinitely  handsomer  and  more 
comfortable  within.  All  the  streets  have  covered 
galleries,  and  are  occupied  each  by  persons  of 
the  same  trade  ;  thus  the  carpenters  have  one 
street,  the  tailors  another,  the  jewellers  another, 
&c,  including  many  trades  not  known  in 
Europe ;  the  merchants  are  classed  together 
the  same  way  Provisions  are  sold  in  places 
appropriated  for  each  sort.    The  fish  market  is 
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immense,  and  extremely  neat  and  clean.  There 
are  more  than  a  thousand  different  kinds  of  fish, 
sea  and  river,  fresh  and  salt.  The  inns  are  in 
the  same  street,  adjoining  those  where  they  let 
and  sell  horses,  which  are  in  such  numbers, 
that  the  traveller,  who  changes  horses,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  country,  every 
league,  is  only  embarrassed  where  to  choose. 
The  noble  and  great  men  inhabit  a  distinct  part 
of  the  city.  This  quarter  is  distinguished  by 
the  armorial  ornaments,  sculptured,  painted,  or 
gilt,  placed  over  the  doors  of  the  houses.  The 
Japanese  nobles  attach  much  value  to  this 
privilege.  The  political  authority  is  vested  in 
a  Governor,  who  is- chief  of  the  magistracy, 
civil  and  military.  In  each  street  resides  a 
magistrate,  who  takes  cognizance,  in  the  first 
instance,  of  all  cases  civil  and  criminal,  and 
submits  the  most  difficult  to  the  Governor. 
The  streets  are  closed  at  each  end  by  a  gate, 
which  is  shut  at  night  fall.  At  each  gate  is 
placed  a  guard  of  soldiers,  with  sentinels  at 
intervals;  so  that  if  a  crime  is  committed,  notice 
is  conveyed  instantly  to  each  end  of  the  street, 
the  gates  are  closed,  and  it  rarely  happens  that 
the  offender  escapes. 
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TENTH  MONTH,  23,  1830. 


A  letter  from  a  friend  in  Indiana,  dated  the 
12th  inst.  states,  "Our  yearly  meeting  ended 
yesterday,  on  Second  day,  the  eleventh  of  this 
month,  having  been  in  session  from  its  first 
sitting,  eight  days.  It  has  been  as  large  as 
usual,  and  graciously  owned  by  the  great  Head 
of  the  church.  The  many  weighty  matters 
brought  before  it  for  consideration,  were  dis- 
posed of  in  much  harmony.  The  subject  of 
education  was  again  revived  in  the  meeting, 
which  resulted  in  advising  monthly  meetings  to 
establish  schools  under  the  immediate  control 
of  Friends,  in  order  that  our  children  may 
attend  meetings  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  and 
also  be  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  as  held  by  our  Society. 

"  By  the  repcrt  of  our  committee  on  Indian 
concerns,  it  appears  that  Friends'  establishment 
at  Wapowcowtta,  is  in  a  more  prosperous 
condition  than  heretofore;  the  Indians  are 
hecoming  more  desirous  to  have  their  children 
educated,  and  express  a  desire  for  tlr.-m  to  be 
instructed  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  say 
they  will  then  learn  the  commandments,  and  it 
will  make  them  better.  By  the  reports  from 
the  quarters,  (it  appears,)  that  on  strict  in- 
quiry what  number  of  families  were  destitute 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  there  were  a  large 
number  without  the  Old,  and  a  few  without  the 
Xew.  The  meeting  directed  the  quarters  to 
take  immediate  measure  to  have  them  fur- 
nished." 

We  have  been  requested  by  a  Friend  ol 
Rochester  monthly  meeting,  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  to  communicate  for  the  general 
information  of  Friends,  that  Daniel  Quinby, 
who  was  formerly  a  member  of  that  monthly 
meeting,  but  who  has  been  disowned  for  joining 


with  the  Hicksites  in  their  separation  from  the 
Society  of. Friends,  is  now  on  an  extensive  visit 
to  the  "  southern  parts  of  the  United  States," 
with  a  certificate  purporting  to  be  from  a 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  but 
which  has  been  issued  by  a  Hicksite  meeting. 
We  are  induced  to  comply  with  the  request  of 
our  Rochester  friend,  from  the  circumstance 
that  D.  Quinby  gave  reason  to  believe,  before 
he  left  home,  that  he  should  not  confine  his 
visits  to  the  meetings  of  his  own  society,  (in 
which  case  we  should  not  have  deemed  it  need- 
ful to  notice  his  proceedings,)  but  that  he  meant 
to  extend  it  to  those  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
We  have  further  learnt  that  D.  Quinby,  on  the 
15th  of  the  present  month,  introduced  himself 
into  the  meeting  of  Friends  at  Upper  Evesham, 
in  New  Jersey,  under  pretence  that  he  had  a 
right  so  to  do,  as  the  Hicksites  still  met  with 
Friends  in  their  meetings  for  worship ;  and 
notwithstanding  he  was  requested  by  two  of 
the  elders,  not  to  interrupt  the  solemnity  of  the 
meeting,  he  delivered  a  long  address,  in  which 
he  said  among  other  things,  that  he  had  no 
particular  doctrines  or  creeds  to  recommend, 
and  that  he  was  now  on  an  extensive  visit  to 
the  western  and  southern  states. 

It  may  be  proper  further  to  state,  that  we 
have  a  copy  of  the  testimony  of  disownment, 
issued  by  the  monthly  meeting  of  Rochester 
against  D.  Quinby,  now  in  our  possession. 

It  appears  from  intimations  received,  that  the 
feelings  of  some  of  the  friends  of  the  late 
superintendent  of  West-town  school,  have  been 
wounded  by  the  remarks  relative  to  that  insti- 
tution, not  long  since  inserted  in  "The  Friend." 
The  editor  would  sincerely  regret,  did  he  think 
there  was  real  cause  for  offence  to  be  taken. 
He  has  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  present 
incumbent,  and  would  be  incapable  of  drawing 
any  comparison  intentionally  between  him  and 
his  predecessor,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
latter,  for  whom  he  has  long  entertained  sen- 
timents of  sincere  respect,  and  been  under  the 
impression,  that  in  his  capacity  of  superin- 
tendent, he  sustained  himself  with  dignity, 
propriety,  and  effect.  The  editor  may  also  say 
in  reference  to  the  remarks  in  question,  that  he 
fully  believes  the  author  of  them  was  equally 
free  from  any  design  to  make  such  comparison; 
those  remarks  had  allusion  singly  to  the  mea- 
sures which  have  latterly  been  pursued  at  the 
institution,  in  consequence  of  what  occurred 
on  the  subject  at  our  late  yearly  meeting,  and 
from  any  thing  which  the  editor  knows  to  the 
contrary,  the  advantages  attributed  to  those 
measures  would  have  taken  place,  had  the  for- 
mer incumbent  remained.  He  was  released 
from  the  charge  of  the  institution  at  his  own 
request,  has  since  engaged  in  a  seminary  on  his 
own  account,  and  no  doubt  has  the  good  wishes 
of  his  friends  generally  for  his  prosperity  in  the 
undertaking. 

From  a  small  |>.unphlet  put  in  our  hands  by 
a  Friend,  we  have  copied  the  article  on  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  lower  order  of 
tenantry  in  Ireland.  The  scheme  it  unfolds 
appears  feasible,  end  the  philanthropist  will  de- 
rive pleasure  in  the  hope  which  it  gives  of  an 
amelioration  of  the  miserable  poverty  in  which, 


through  ignorance,  improvidence,  and  other 
causes,  the  peasantry  of  that  beautiful  island 
are  involved.  We  perceive,  on  examining  the 
list  of  contributors,  that  Friends  in  England 
take  an  active  part  in  the  benevolent  project. 
The  scope  of  the  article  will  be  better  under- 
stood by  a  recurrence  to  pages  49,  S77,  385, 
of  our  first  volume. 

Among  those  familiar  productions  originat- 
ing in  the  freedom,  and  the  knowledge  of  which 
is  confined  to  the  circles  of  social  intercourse, 
there  are  occasionally  some  which  bear  on  them 
the  impress  of  true  genius,  and  it  is  is  one  of 
the  advantages  of  periodical  journals,  that  they 
have  often  been  the  means  of  preserving  these 
from  unmerited  oblivion.  Of  such  fugitive 
pieces,  we  venture  the  opinion,  there  have  been 
few  better  worth  preservation  than  the  lines 
headed  "  The  Christian  Quaker  in  Abstract," 
to  be  found  on  our  fifth  page  of  to-day:  to  be 
admired  no  less  for  richness  and  energy  of  dic- 
tion, for  correct  and  flowing  versification,  than 
for  elevation  of  thought,  and  the  fervent  spirit 
of  Christian  piety  which  they  breathe.  On  the 
authority  of  the  Friend  who  obligingly  furnish- 
ed us  with  the  copy,  we  give  them  as  the  pro- 
duction of  a  highly  gifted  individual,  a  native  of 
this  city,  and  extensively  known  in  his  day  for 
.superior  intellectual  attainments,  and  the  emi- 
nently useful  application  of  them,  both  as  a 
member  of  the  community,  and  of  the  religious 
Society  of  Friends,  in  which  latter  capacity  his 
services  were  held  in  much  estimation.  We 
may  state,  from  the  same  authority,  that  they 
were  sent,  in  the  confidence  of  friendship,  not 
less  than  five  and  forty  years  since,  to  two  of  his 
female  acquaintances,  both  deceased,  one  of 
whom,  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  was  scarcely  sur- 
passed by  any  for  strength  of  understanding  and 
religious  depth  of  character — a  Deborah  in  our 
Israel. 

The  following  contributions  have  been  re- 
ceived:— "  Fear  not,  little  flock,  &c." — The 
Deluge — Lines  written  at  Sea — The  stream  of 
Life  glides  swiftly,  &c. — The  Leper — Melan- 
choly Hours. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  Auxiliary  Bible  As- 
sociation of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly 
Meeting,  will  be  held  on  seventh  day  evening, 
30th  instant,  at  half  past  seven  o'clock,  at 
Mulberry  Street  house. 

Mobbis  Smith,  Sec. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

The  visiting  managers  for  this  month,  are 
Joel  Woolman,  Frankford  ;  Samuel  Bettle, 
No'.  14,  South  Third  street;  John  G.  Hoskins, 
No.  180,  Mulberry  street. 

Attending  physician — Samuel  W.  Pickering, 
Frankford. 

Consulting  physicians — Thomas  C.  James, 
No.  7,  York  Buildings  ;  Charles  Lukens,  N. 
W.  corner  of  Mulberry  and  Seventh  streets  ; 
Charles  F.  Matlack,  No.  85,  Mulberry  street ; 
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For  the  Friend. 

"  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  leaven,  which 
a  woman  took  and  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal,  till 
the  whole  was  leavened." — Matt.  xiii.  33. 

The  parables  of  our  Saviour  are  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  this  species  of  compo- 
sition to  be  found  in  any  other  writings  ancient 
or  modern.  They  were  admirably  calculated 
to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts he  was  inculcating  to  the  multitudes  who 
daily  flocked  to  hear  him.  Well  might  those 
multitudes  be  surprised  at  his  doctrines  ;  well 
might  the  common  people  hear  him  gladly,  and 
well  might  the  contumacious  and  hard  hearted 
Pharisees  cease  to  ask  questions  of  one  who 
detected  at  a  glance  the  secret  workings  of 
their  hearts,  and  laid  bare  with  a  word  their 
hypocrisy  and  pride.  The  parable  quoted 
impresses,  in  its  beautiful  simplicity,  some  of 
the  leading  doctrines  of  our  faith.  The  meal 
represents  the  heart  of  the  natural  and  unre- 
generate  man  ;  but  it  represents  it  in  the  first 
state  towards  purification,  the  state  of  passive 
and  unresisting  obedience.  When  agitated  by 
its  rebellious  passions,  like  the  vexed  ocean  it 
defies  control,  and  glories  in  its  gigantic  and 
destructive  strength.  But  taught  by  experience 
that  its  madness  is  wickedness  as  well  as  folly, 
it  sinks  into  that  preliminary  calm,  on  which 
the  heavenly  leaven  operates  its  change.  The 
meal  is  but  the  powdered  grain  reduced  by 
grinding  ;  and  it  is  thus  that  the  hard  heart  of 
man,  ground  between  the  upper  and  the  nether 
millstone  of  this  world's  afflictions,  by  the  moral 
discipline  of  divine  Providence,  is  prepared  for 
his  moulding  hand. 

When  we  regard  the  sorrows  of  this  world 
as  the  dispensations  of  divine  Providence,  and 
designed  to  wean  our  affections  from  transitory 
pleasure,  we  kiss  the  rod  wherewith  we  are 
chastised,  and  drink  the  cup  of  bitterness  with 
resignation,  because  prepared  by  Him,  whose 
love  for  us  exceeds  the  utmost  bounds  of  our 
comprehension;  we  learn  from  the  parable  that 
the  heart  of  man  is  naturally  corrupt,  and  that 
before  it  can  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  it 
must  be  changed.  "  Old  things  are  passed 
away  ;  behold,  all  things  are  become  new." 
The  holy  Spirit  portrayed  under  the  figure  of 
the  leaven,  is  buried  in  the  secret  of  the  heart, 
and  when  the  latter  becomes  as  quiescent  as 


the  meal,  silently  but  certainly  subjugates  its 
evil  propensities,  destroys  its  vicious  habits, 
and  waters  all  its  graces  and  virtues  with  the 
dew  of  heaven. 

"  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace,  good  will  toward  men,"  are  then  its 
morning  and  its  evening  hymn.  Then  indeed 
are  the  delusions  of  this  world  dissipated.  Our 
faith  becomes  "  the  substance  of  things  hoped 
for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen."  We  see 
clearly  our  relative  standing  in  the  scale  of 
creation,  and  estimate  correctly  the  influence 
which  time  and  its  occupations  should  exert 
over  our  minds.  Like  a  man  placed  at  the 
summit  of  a  mountain,  the  beings  and  objects 
in  a  deep  valley  below  dwindle  into  insignificant 
pigmies,  but  the  broad  expanse  of  heaven  is 
before  him,  and  a  wider  horizon  opens  to  his 
view. 

The  necessity  not  only  that  our  sins  should 
be  forgiven,  but  that  our  hearts  should  be 
changed,  our  hopes,  affections  and  treasures  be 
placed  in  heaven,  was  repeatedly  urged  by  our 
Saviour  upon  his  disciples,  as  necessary  before 
they  could  enter  his  kingdom.  "  Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not: 
for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God.  Verily  I 
say  unto  you,  whosoever  shall  not  receive  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  shall  in  no 
wise  enter  therein."  With  all  these  plain 
declarations  before  us,  enforced  continually  by 
precept,  and  illustrated  by  a  variety  of  parables, 
and  by  the  example  of  the  living  and  spotless 
babe,  is  it  not  a  little  singular  that  they  should 
expect  to  enter  the  pearl  gates  of  the  celestial 
city,  who  have  lived  without  God  in  the  world, 
and  whose  conduct  has  been  swayed  by  some 
predominant  passion  of  their  nature  ?  It  is  not 
much  more  surprising  to  me  that  they  should 
expect  it,  than  that  they  should  desire  it.  The 
love  of  God  is  the  only  passport  to  heaven,  and 
that  alone  can  enable  us  to  participate  in  its 
enjoyments. 

The  love  of  this  world  is  its  opposite  prin- 
ciple, and  is  entirely  incompatible  with  the  na- 
ture of  saints  and  angels.  If  those  who  have  fixed 
their  heaven  and  their  happiness  in  the  riches, 
honours  and  pleasures  of  this  world,  would 
reflect  seriously  on  the  character  of  that  resting 
place  beyond  the  grave  described  by  our  Lord, 
they  would  perceive  perhaps,  that  it  was  not 
only  unattainable  while  they  thus  served  the 
world,  but  that  it  was  equally  undesirable. 
Transport  a  gambler  from  his  daily  haunts, 
where  all  the  worst  passions  of  our  nature  are 
fostered,  to  a  community  of  saints  singing 
praises  to  their  God;  and  what  enjoyment  could 
he  derive  from  their  society,  or  how  far  could 
he  sympathise  and  participate  in  their  holiness 
and  happiness  ? 

The  offers  of  divine  mercy  have  been  freely 


made  to  us  all,  and  we  have  no  right  to  complain 
of  the  hardship  of  the  terms;  "life,  death,  good 
and  evil,"  have  been  set  before  us. 

To  me  it  appears,  if  repentance  and  forgive- 
ness could  take  place  beyond  the  grave,  if  the 
diseased  soul  could  be  cured,  and  its  pristine 
purity  and  splendour  restored,  a  Saviour's  mis- 
sion and  his  awful  sufferings  would  have  hardly 
been  necessary  on  the  theatre  of  time. 

I  would  therefore  propose  to  those  who  say 
"they  hope  to  be  saved,  and  they  desire  to  be 
in  heaven,"  seriously  to  reflect  on  the  nature  of 
paradise  and  the  terms  of  admission.  If  they 
think  it  worth  the  surrender  of  the  whole  heart 
to  the  operation  of  the  heavenly  leaven,  they 
will  pay  the  price  :  if  not,  they  may  go  away 
sorrowful  perhaps  like  the  young  man,  because 
they  cannot  have  it  at  their  own  valuation.  It  is 
however  a  much  cheaper  purchase  than  the 
heaven  of  fleeting  enjoyment  they  surround 
themselves  with  while  here :  for  these  they 
pledge  the  hopes  of  eternity,  while  for  a  crown 
immortal  they  only  sacrifice  voluntarily  those 
things  which  must  perish. 

Barclay. 

The  Second  Statement  of  the  Society  for  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  lower  order  of 
tenantry,  and  labouring  population  of  Ire- 
land.   London,  1830. 

(Concluded  from  page  14.) 

A  value  is  also  to  be  put  upon  the  cottage, 
and  whenever  the  credit  to  the  labourer's  ac- 
count shall  be  equal  to  the  money  at  which  it 
is  valued,  and  also  to  the  purchase  of  the  live 
stock,  furniture,  and  tools — the  committee  may, 
if  it  see  fit,  grant  him  a  lease  of  his  lot,  upon 
such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

Every  tenant,  upon  admission,  must  sign  ar- 
ticles to  bind  himself, 

1.  To  observe  moral  conduct. 

2.  To  receive  nothing  in  alms  as  a  pauper. 

3.  To  cultivate  the  land  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed to  him,  or  not  to  vary  it  without  leave; 
to  underlet  no  part  of  it,  not  to  damage  or 
remove  any  shrubs,  or  trees,  and  to  keep  the 
land  properly  manured. 

4.  To  send  all  his  children  to  some  school. 

5.  To  pay  the  rent  at  the  time,  and  in  the 
manner  to  be  agreed  upon. 

6.  Not  to  suffer  any  spirituous  liquors  to  be 
sold  on  the  premises. 

If  the  labourer  die,  or  remove,  the  balance 
due  to  him  upon  the  books,  shall  be  paid  to  his 
family. 

Wherever  a  village  shall  be  established,  it 
is  desirable  that  a  local  committee  should  be 
appointed  to  superintend  the  concern,  and  to 
carry  into  execution  the  plans  and  orders  of 
the  committee  of  management,  which  should 
also  appoint  a  suitable  agent  to  reside  in  the 
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village,  until  the  arrangements  shall  be  com- 
pleted, or  so  long  as  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment may  deem  it  necessary.  The  local 
committee  shall  meet  once  a  week  at  least, 
and  receive  a  report  from  the  agent,  of  the 
conduct  of  the  labourers. 

The  land  is  first  to  be  marked  out  in  allot- 
ments of  from  three  to  five  acres — each  lot  is 
to  be  surrounded  (except  on  the  side  next  to 
the  road)  with  a  deep  ditch  and  bank — the  top 
ofthebankto  be  planted  with  furze,  three  feet 
broad — one  half  of  the  thickness  to  be  cut  down 
every  year  for  fuel.  The  labourers  to  be  em- 
ployed under  the  superintendant  in  building  the 
cottages,  &c.  As  soon  as  ten  cottages,  &c. 
are  subscribed  for,  at  £60  each,  the  work  shall 
commence,  and  ten  families  be  selected  as 
labourers;  the  subscribers  to  receive  at  the 
rate  of  five  per  cent  per  annum  interest,  but  the 
Society  will  not  guarantee  against  any  loss  that 
may  arise  in  conducting  the  experiment  ;  it 
will  publish  annually  a  statement  of  its  ac- 
counts, and  that  of  each  of  the  subscribers. 

As  it  is  the  object  of  this  Society  not  only  to 
provide  for  the  comfortable  subsistence  of  the 
poor,  but  also  for  their  improvement  in  morals 
and  useful  knowledge,  every  cottager,  in  one 
of  these  villages,  should  be  bound  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  per  week  towards  an  education 
fund.  One  of  the  cottagers  should  have  a  room 
capable  of  holding  all  the  boys;  another  a  room 
capable  of  holding  all  the  girls;  and  a  third,  a 
room  for  an  infant  school.  One  of  the  cot- 
tagers should  be  a  man  capable  of  teaching  the 
children  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  agri- 
culture, and  other  branches  of  useful  know- 
ledge, for  which  he  should  receive  per  week; 
a  female,  competent  to  the  care  of  the  girls' 
school,  should  receive  per  week  for  teaching 
the  girls;  and  a  woman  of  a  kind  disposition, 
per  week  for  taking  care  of  the  infant  school. 

The  children  shall  be  employed  in  works  of 
industry,  from  two  to  five  o'clock  in  summer, 
and  from  one  to  four  in  winter.  The  master 
may  employ  such  of  the  boys  as  are  suitable, 
on  his  own  farm,  paying  them  such  sum  per 
hour,  as  the  local  committee,  or  the  agent,  may 
deem  reasonable:  the  school  would  thus  be- 
come a  school  of  agriculture,  and  the  boys 
would  be  acquainted  with  the  rotation  of  crops, 
and  the  most  profitable  mode  of  cultivation. 
The  girls'  school,  wherever  it  may  be  possible, 
shall  be  under  the  inspection  of  a  "ladies'  com- 
mittee, and  the  girls  shall  be  taught  sewing, 
knitting,  spinning,  and  other  useful  employ- 
ments— an  account  shall  be  kept  of  the  earnings 
of  all  the  children  by  the  master,  who  shall 
regularly  report  them  to  the  local  committee, 
and  the  amount  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  parents, 
or  friends  of  the  children,  once  a  quarter,  on  a 
day  to  be  fixed,  when  they  must  have  notice  to 
attend  at  the  school  room,  and  receive  the 
amount  of  the  earnings,  either  in  money  or 
clothing  for  the  children,  which  last  is  par- 
ticularly recommended. 

If  land  in  a  suitable  situation  can  be  obtain- 
ed, the  Society  has  no  doubt  of  being  able  to 
make  arrangements  for  building  the  cottages, 
stocking  the  farms,  &  c.  and  setting  an  example 
which,  if  generally  followed,  would  gradually 
diminish  the  evils  now  so  deeply  deplored,  and 
raise  Ireland  to  that  rank  among  the  nations. 


to  which  she  is  entitled,  by  the  luxuriance  of 
her  soil,  and  the  kind  heartedness  of  her  inha- 
bitants. 

It  is  desirable  that  subscribers,  and  all  per- 
sons who  may  be  willing  to  make  advances  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  objects  proposed, 
should  observe,  that  the  constitution  of  the 
Society  at  present,  is  simply  that  of  a  benevolent 
institution. 

It  has  been  formed  solely  for  the  promotion 
and  encouragement  of  a  great  public  object,  in 
the  manner  and  upon  the  principles  described 
and  laid  down;  and  it  will  be  in  no  respect  liable 
for  any  expenses  incurred  in  the  establishment 
of  villages  in  the  manner  proposed,  beyond  the 
actual  amount  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  trea- 
surer or  other  persons  under  its  direction  and 
control,  for  the  purpose. 

All  grants  of  land,  and  agreements  relating 
to  their  improvement,  will  be  made  directly  to, 
and  with  individuals  ;  who  are  to  act  under 
certain  rules  and  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Society;  and  neither  the  funds,  nor  the 
members  of  the  Society  individually,  or  col- 
lectively, are  to  be  considered  as  in  any  way 
answerable  for  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
operations. 

The  Society  are  simply  desirous  of  directing 
the  beneficial  employment  of  capital  upon  the 
waste  lands  of  Ireland,  in  such  manner  as  to 
ensure  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  and  the 
employment  of  the  poor. 

As  to  any  charitable  contributions  with  which 
it  may  be  entrusted,  the  Society  only  engages 
to  expend  them  in  the  encouragement  of  the 
objects  for  which  it  is  formed,  and  particularly 
in  the  printing  and  circulation  of  all  valuable 
information  relating  thereto  which  may  come 
within  the  limits  to  be  established. 

All  communications  upon  such  subjects  as 
are  connected  with  the  leading  objects  of  the 
Society,  will  be  thankfully  received: — in  return 
for  which,  the  Society  will  have  to  offer  frequent 
publications  in  a  cheap  and  familiar  form,  re- 
lating to  the  progress  of  experiments  made 
under  their  directions. 

PENITENTIAKY  SYSTEM  OF  PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 

To  Bishop  White,  the  President,  Thomas  Wistar,  the 
senior  Vice  President,  and  Zachariah  Paulson,  a 
member  of  "The  Philadelphia  Society  for  alleviating 
the  miseries  of  public  Prisons." 

My  venerable  and  honoured  friends: 

Of  the  thirty-seven  individuals  whoassociated 
almost  half  a  century  ago,  for  the  beneficent 
and  wise  purposes  of  softening  the  needless 
rigours  of  imprisonment,  of  endeavouring  to 
restore  the  tenants  of  jails  to  virtue  and  to 
happiness,  and  for  promoting  reform  in  the 
penal  code  of  Pennsylvania,  you  are  (lie  only 
survivor3. 

Through  the  numerous  difficulties  and  anx- 
ieties which  have  arisen  in  the  progress  of  this 
work  of  mercy,  and  of  justice,  you  have  con- 
tinued its  devoted  friends;  and  it  is  your  privilege 
and  reward  now  to  witness  a  near  approach  to 
the  completion  of  your  labours,  in  this  depart- 
ment of  your  civil  and  Christian  duties. 

The  example  of  faithful  and  unwearied  effort, 
which  is  furnished  in  the  history  of  the  trans- 


actions of  the  Prison  Society,*  is  highly  in- 
structive and  encouraging  to  those  who  desire 
to  be  instrumental  toward  the  accomplishment 
of  any  general  and  permanent  good. 

With  a  single  exception,  every  sanguinary 
penalty,  and  all  the  less  cruel  and  degrading 
inflictions  of  the  ancient  ciminal  law,  have  been 
abolished  in  our  state,  mainly  by  the  noble  ex- 
ertions in  which  you  have  largely  participated. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  after 
the  lapse  of  so  long  a  period,  during  which, 
with  very  imperfect  means,  various  trials  were 
made  with  various  degrees  of  success,  it  was 
not  until  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  was  opened, 
that  the  original  and  unvarying  design  of  our 
society  in  the  separate  confinement  of  criminals, 
was  fully  put  in  practice.  The  experience  of 
nearly  a  year  in  that  institution,  has  thoroughly 
overthrown  the  theories,  and  refuted  the  pre- 
dictions of  those,  who  regarded  the  scheme  as 
chimerical,  or  who  anticipated  the  most  per- 
nicious consequences  from  its  adoption.  None 
of  the  disastrous  effects  which  were  imagined 
by  some,  and  promised  by  others,  have  come 
to  pass. 

Neither  melancholy,  nor  madness,  nor  suicide, 
nor  refined  malignity,  nor  unyielding  obstinacy, 
have  appeared  among  the  prisoners,  nor  has  any 
epidemic  disease  assailed  them.  Dispositions  the 
very  reverse  of  these  are  manifested,  and  no  in- 
stance of  physical  distemper  incident  to  the 
mode  of  treatment,  has  shown  itself  in  the  prison. 

The  friends  of  this  secluded  and  efficient 
discipline,  have  therefore  abundant  cause  for 
congratulation,  that  their  disinterested  purposes 
have  been  sustained  by  the  best  test ;  that 
their  claims  to  the  possession  of  an  ordinary 
degree  of  humanity,  which  was  denied  to  them 
by  some  writers,  are  established  in  the  practical 
operation  of  the  doctrines  they  have  advocated. 

The  inadequate,  though  honest  defence  of 
the  principles  and  doings  of  the  society,  which 
I  was  some  time  since  required  to  undertake, 
owing  to  the  letters  which  were  publicly  ad- 
dressed to  me  on  this  subject,  by  William 
Roscoe,  esq.  of  Great  Britain,  together  with 
my  participation  in  its  affairs  for  twenty  years, 
are  offered  as  an  apology  for  again  appearing 
on  this  account  before  our  fellow  citizens.  To 
yourselves,  moreover,  a  plea  in  extenuation  may 
be  due,  for  the  freedom  of  this  address,  without 
any  previous  intimation  to  either  of  you,  that  it 
was  my  intention  to  make  it. 

The  chief  object  of  these  remarks  is  to 
introduce,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  a  com- 
munication which  I  have  solicited  from  my 
friend  Dr.  Franklin  Bachc,  the  learned,  skilful, 
and  conscientious  physician  of  the  peniten- 
tiaries. He  has  assiduously  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  the  experiment,  and  gives  an  opinion 
concerning  it,  which  I  am  sure  will  be  received 
with  the  respect  and  confidence  that  the  deci- 
sions of  his  independent  judgment  so  eminently 
deserve. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  confident,  that  as  the  re- 
maining fathers  of  the  reformation  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania penal  code  and  system  of  prison  discip- 
line, you  would  commend,  as  I  now  respectfully 

*Vidc  "JVotices  of  the  original  successive  efforts  to 
improve  the  discipline  of  the  prison  at  Philadelphia, 
and  to  reform  the  criminal  code  of  Pennsylvania,  by 
Roberts  Faux." 
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offer,  these  important  facts  to  the  notice  of 
those,  who,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  have 
heretofore  bestowed  any  attention  upon  the 
question  to  which  they  relate. 

Roberts  Vaux. 
Philadelphia,  10th  mo.  25,  1830. 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  16,  1830. 

Mv  Dear  Sir,— I  regret  very  much  that 
circumstances  beyond  my  control,  have  pre- 
vented me  from  replying  sooner  to  your  letter 
of  the  20th  of  July  last,  in  relation  to  the  state 
of  the  health  of  the  prisoners  in  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary,  since  it  went  into  operation.  You 
are  fully  aware  of  the  gloomy  forebodings  of 
several  distinguished  individuals,  as  to  the 
probable  effects  of  separate  confinement  on  the 
health  of  the  prisoners, — a  system  of  penal 
discipline,  which  was  compared  to  that  of  the 
Bastile  and  Inquisition,  and  characterized  as 
"  the  most  inhuman  and  unnatural  that  the 
cruelty  of  a  tyrant  ever  invented." 

In  the  above,  I  allude  principally  to  the 
writings  of  General  La  Fayette  and  Mr.  Ros- 
coe,  but  it  is  justice  to  them  to  remark,  that 
their  severe  criticisms  seem  to  be  levelled 
against  strict  solitary  confinement*  without 
labour,  and  not  against  separate  confinement 
with  labour,  which  is  solitary,  so  far  only  as  to 
prevent  all  association  between  the  criminals 
themselves,  but  not  solitary  with  reference  to 
a  limited  intercourse  with  moral  and  religious 
persons.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  necessary  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  my  remarks  are  intended 
to  satisfy  your  inquiries  as  to  the  effects,  after  a 
year's  experience,  of  the  actual  plan,  now  in 
operation  at  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  which  is 
separate  confinement  with  labour. 

The  first  prisoner  sent  to  this  penitentiary,  was 
received  on  the  25th  of  October,  1829,  since 
which  time  the  number  has  gradually  increased, 
until  it  has  risen  to  forty-four.  The  average 
number  for  the  last  six  months  may  be  stated 
at  thirty-two.  So  far  the  prisoners  have  en- 
joyed a  good  share  of  health,  and  none  of  the 
evils,  which  were  anticipated  by  some,  have  as 
yet  appeared.  Up  to  the  present  date,  we  have 
not  had  occasion  to  use  the  infirmary, — the 
cases  of  indisposition  which  have  occurred 
being  so  slight,  as  not  to  require  removal  from 
the  cells. 

My  experience  as  physician  of  the  Walnut 
Street  prison,  had  long  since  satisfied  me,  that 
separate  confinement,  with  diminished  light, 
short  diet,  and  the  use  of  irons,  was  not  pro- 
ductive of  insanity,  though  it  certainly  injures 
the  health  and  brings  on  fatal  diseases;  and  with 
the  advantages  of  this  experience  before  me,  I 
felt  assured  that  the  idea  of  insanity  being  pro- 
duced at  the  new  penitentiary  was  out  of  the 
question.  The  result  of  the  experiment,  so  far 
as  it  has  gone,  has  proved  that  I  was  not  mis- 
taken. Neither  lias  the  confinement  in  the  new 
penitentiary  been  productive  of  any  consider- 
able amount  of  disease,  which  could  in  the 


*  It  will  be  recollected  that  General  La  Fayette, 
when  enforcing  his  views,  by  narrating  what  he  saw 
at  the  Bastile,  states  that  one  prisoner,  who  had  been 
confined  twenty-Jive  years,  and  who  was  so  much 
amazed  at  what  he  saw  upon  being  released,  as  to 
become  a  confirmed  maniac,  "  had  seen  nobody  for 
that  space  of  time." 


most  remote  degree  confirm  the  anticipations  of 
Mr.  Roscoe,  "  that  a  great  number  of  indi- 
viduals will  be  put  to  death  by  the  superinduc- 
tion  of  diseases  inseparable  from  such  a  mode 
of  treatment." 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  asserting 
that  I  find  the  confinement  in  the  new  peniten- 
tiary to  be  favourable  to  health  in  the  abstract; 
the  restraints  and  discomforts  of  a  prison  forbid 
such  a  supposition  ;  but  relatively  to  the  ave- 
rage previous  health  of  the  inmates,  the  con- 
finement has  a  favourable  influence.  In  regard 
to  the  present  prisoners,  I  have  satisfied  myself 
that  their  health  generally  is  better  than  when 
they  were  received.  Nor  ought  this  to  be 
deemed  paradoxical,  when  it  is  considered 
what  are  the  habits,  generally,  of  that  portion 
of  society  when  at  large,  who  people  our 
prisons. 

Such  then  are  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  health 
of  the  prisoners  ;  and  if  we  were  to  reason  on 
the  circumstances,  we  can  easily  perceive  that 
no  other  result  could  have  taken  place.  The 
criminal  is  placed  in  a  room,  well  warmed  and 
ventilated,  quite  adequate  in  dimensions  for  the 
sleeping  and  working  apartment  of  one  person, 
as  it  contains  more  than  thirteen  hundred  cu- 
bic feet  of  space.  He  is  furnished  with  suffi- 
cient clothing  and  a  good  bed,  with  wholesome 
but  coarse  food,  and  with  the  means  of  keep- 
ing his  person  neat  and  clean  ;  and  he  enjoys 
the  privilege,  whenever  the  weather  is  favour- 
able, of  exercising  one  hour  daily  in  his  exer- 
cising yard.  He  is  furnished  besides  with  work, 
which  beguiles  the  tedium  of  his  confinement, 
and  begets  or  continues  a  habit  of  industry. 
Where  then,  I  would  ask,  is  the  cruelty  of  this 
system,  or  where  the  danger  to  life  and  health, 
which  has  been  so  confidently  anticipated  by 
some  writers? 

There  appears  to  be  a  pretty  unanimous  as- 
sent to  the  propriety  of  separating  criminals  at 
night,  by  means  of  separate  dormitories,  but  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  prefer- 
able they  should  work  separately  in  the  day,  or 
by  joint  and  classified  labour.  It  has  never 
been  contended,  I  believe,  that  there  is  any  im- 
moral or  contaminating  effect  in  separate  labour 
by  day,  which  is  removed  by  joint  and  classified 
labour.  It  has  only  been  alleged,  that  separate 
confinement  would  produce  disease,  particu- 
larly insanity,  and  soon  destroy  the  criminal, 
would  cause  an  unnecessarily  heavy  expendi- 
ture, and  would  interfere  with  his  moral  and 
religious  instruction  ;  and  that  all  these  evils 
and  objections  are  removed  or  obviated  by  joint 
and  classified  labour,  without  relinquishing  any 
of  the  advantages  which  belong  to  the  separate 
confinement  system.  Thus  it  has  been  alleged 
that  it  is  not  important  that  the  criminals  should 
not  know  each  other,  but  only  that  they  should 
not  hold  intercourse  either  by  word  or  sign  ; 
and  that  by  adopting  joint  labour,  with  the  re- 
striction that  the  prisoners  should  not  hold  in- 
tercourse, health  is  preserved,  and  labour  is 
made  more  productive. 

Let  us  bring  to  bear  upon  this  question  the 
light  of  experience.  The  separate  confinement 
of  the  prisoners  in  the  new  Penitentiary  has  as 
yet  produced  no  obvious  effect  on  their  health, 
and  the  product  of  the  labour  has  been  found 
equal  to  their  support.     As  to  the  moral 


and  religious  instruction  of  the  criminal,  this 
can  be  done  most  effectually  in  the  cell  of  each, 
thus  avoiding  the  incidental  evil  of  bringing 
the  prisoners  together.  Thus  no  objection 
stands  to  the  separate  confinement  system,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  more  expensive  to  construct  the 
cell  and  exercising  yard.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  well  doubted,  whether  it  is  not  a  great 
evil,  that  criminals  be  allowed  to  see  each 
other  daily,  even  though  they  do  not  converse; 
but  the  evil  is  palpable,  where  the  prisoners  in 
joint  labour  communicate  by  signs  and  whis- 
pering, which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
they  do,  in  prisons  in  which  this  system  is  adopt- 
ed. Here  then  is  evidently  a  defect  in  the  joint 
labour  plan,  which  does  not  exist  in  the  sepa- 
rate confinement  system  :  while  the  latter  sys- 
tem, after  a  trial  of  a  year,  has  not  been  found 
fraught  with  those  evils,  which  have  been  so 
erroneously  charged  against  it. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me,  that  the  idea 
of  classifying  criminals  had  only  in  view  to  re- 
move the  greater  evil  of  ihe  association  of  the 
hardened  villain  with  the  novice  in  crime,  of  the 
lesser  criminal  with  the  greater  ;  not  that  it 
was  in  itself  a  benefit,  that  individuals  of  the 
same  grade  of  crime  should  be  associated  to- 
gether. When,  therefore,  experiment  has  fair- 
ly proved  that  a  criminal  can  be  placed  in  a 
state  of  seclusion  from  all  intercourse  with  his 
fellow  criminal,  without  injuring  his  health, 
and  without  interfering  with  his  industrious  oc- 
cupation at  some  useful  trade,  it  seems  to  be  our 
bounden  duty  to  place  him  in  such  seclusion. 
General  La  FayeCte  expressed  his  opinion,  that 
by  multiplying  the  rooms  for  labour,  an  ar- 
rangement might  be  made,  "  which  would  en- 
able the  managers  to  keep  distinctions  among 
the  men  to  be  reclaimed,  according  to  their 
morals  and  behaviour."  But  I  would  ask, 
whether  placing  a  single  individual  in  each 
room,  would  not  be  the  very  perfection  of  such 
distinctions,  since  no  set  of  criminals,  however 
carefully  classified,  are  exactly  equal  in  moral 
guilt ;  and  even  if  they  were,  it  furnishes  no 
reason  to  believe  that  they  would  operate  fa- 
vourably on  each  other  by  association.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  much  more  probable  that 
they  would  sink  each  other  still  lower  in  the 
scale  of  depravity. 

I  feel  confident  that  the  advocates  of  joint 
and  classified  labour  cannot  object  to  separate 
confinement  because  it  deprives  the  criminal 
of  any  moral  advantages,  which  he  would  other- 
wise enjoy  from  a  regulated  association  with 
his  fellow  prisoners  ;  but  because  they  view  se- 
clusion to  De  impracticable,  without  sacrificing 
the  health  and  life  of  the  prisoner,  and  without 
dooming  him  to  unceasing  idleness,  and  socie- 
ty to  an  insufferable  burden  for  his  support. 
Prove  to  them,  therefore,  that  this  seclusion 
is  not  incompatible  with  reasonable  health 
and  productive  industry,  and  I  cannot  help  be- 
lieving that  they  will  become  advocates  for  se- 
parate confinement.  Now  the  experiment  of 
this  system  for  the  last  year,  has  gone  far  to 
remove  these  anticipated  objections  ;  and  its 
progress  hereafter  will,  in  all  probability,  re- 
move the  doubts  and  fears  of  all- who  are  not 
wilfully  blind  to  the  truth. 

From  the  above  remarks,  which  I  have  has- 
tily thrown  together,  you  may  readily  form  an 
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opinion,  how  far  it  has  been  warrantable  to 
call  in  question  the  judgment  and  humanity  of 
the  friends  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  of  penal 
discipline.  If  we  are  entitled  to  draw  any  con- 
clusions from  a  year's  experience,  we  may  as- 
sert that  (lie  entire  seclusion  of  criminals,  from 
all  association  with  their  fellow  criminals,  is 
altogether  compatible  with  their  profitable  em- 
ployment at  useful  trades,  and  with  the  preser- 
vation of  their  health. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  with  much  respect,  your  obe- 
dient servant, 

Fkanklin  Bache. 

Roberts  Vaux,  Esq. 

For  the  Friend. 

THE  DELUGE. 

Next  to  the  creation  of  the  world  itself,  the 
account  of  the  Deluge  may  be  considered  as 
the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  first  book  of 
Moses.  It  has,  however,  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  cavil  and  ridicule  by  unbelievers,  as  a 
tiling  incredible  and  absurd.  But  the  history 
and  chronology  of  the  Bible  are  liable  to  no 
charge  of  inconsistency.  The  facts,  consider- 
ed in  detail,  or  in  the  aggregate,  want  none  of 
the  genuine  characters  of  true  and  impartial 
history.  None  of  the  ancients  had  any  know- 
ledge of  antiquity,  inconsistent  with  the  Mosaic 
account :  indeed,  as  we  extend  our  enquiries 
back  into  ancient  ages,  we  evidently  see  all  the 
rays  of  light  converging  to  one  point  ;  beyond 
which  little  is  conjectured — nothing  is  evident. 
When  we  come  to  consider  the  sources,  whence 
the  knowledge  of  ancient  history  is  drawn,  we 
see  that  they  uniformly  increase  the  authority, 
by  corroborating  the  facts  of  sacred  history. 

The  objection  to  the  account  of  the  deluge, 
(says  Whelpley,  from  whom  I  extract  these  re- 
marks,) is  grounded  on  its  being  a  mere  matter 
of  revelation  !  Were  it  regarded  merely  as  a 
matter  of  revelation,  it  still  challenges  belief ; 
for  as  such,  it  must  be  considered  as  part  of  a 
svstem  of  truth,  which  in  the  sum,  and  in  all  its 
parts,  is  infallible.  Among  the  things  written 
by  Moses,  the  character  of  God,  the  origin  of 
the  universe,  the  perfect  standard  of  morality, 
the  maxims  of  civil  policy,  and  the  excellent 
code  of  laws,  were  all  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  wisdom,  and  such  as  might  be  looked 
for  in  the  dictates  of  a  Being  of  infinite  wisdom. 
Why  then  should  we  disdain  to  believe  his  his- 
tory ?  If  it  cannot  in  every  instance  be  proved, 
it  can  in  no  instance  be  disproved.  If  then  the 
certainty  of  the  deluge  rested  wholly  on  the 
authority  of  revelation,  it  would  need  no  bet- 
ter support. 

But,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  no  event 
is  more  strongly  attested,  or  sustained  by  the 
geography  of  the  earth,  and  by  the  belief  of  all 
the  ancient  nations.  The  productions  of  the 
sea,  found  not  only  on  the  earth's  surface,  but 
even  in  its  bowels,  and  not  only  in  vallies  and 
plains,  but  on  hills  and  mountains — the  confi- 
guration of  the  surface  of  the  earth — the  posi- 
tion of  hills,  mountains,  vallies  and  plains — are 
all  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  war  of 
elements — the  whirlpools,  currents,  and  eddies 
of  a  retiring  flood,  and  can  only  be  accounted 
for  as  effect* of  a  universal  deluge. 

From  the  testimony  of  Bcrosus,  the  Chal- 
dean, we  may  learn  the  opinion  of  the  Chal- 
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deans  respecting  the  flood.  If  we  change  the 
name  of  Xisuthrus  to  that  of  Noah,  it  will  ap- 
pear that  Berosus  has  the  whole  history  of  the 
deluge  complete.  He  says  :  "  Very  anciently, 
the  gods  being  greatly  offended  at  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  human  race,  foretold  to  Xisuthrus, 
that  they  intended  to  destroy  the  world  by  a 
deluge.  Xisuthrus  immediately  set  about  build- 
ing a  ship  of  very  great  dimensions.  After 
many  years,  a  prodigious  vessel  was  construct- 
ed, and  Xisuthrus,  with  his  family,  entered  into 
it,  with  a  multitude  of  creatures  which  were 
to  be  preserved.  The  flood  then  came  ;  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth  was  covered;  and  the 
vessel  which  carried  the  only  surviving  family 
of  the  human  race,  was  buoyed  up,  and  float- 
ed on  the  boundless  deluge.  The  waters  at 
length  abated,  and  the  ship  chanced  to  land  on 
a  mountain  in  Armenia,  called  Ararat."  The 
same  author  says,  that,  nigh  to  his  own  times, 
"  large  pieces  of  timber  were  still  seen  on 
those  mountains,  universally  supposed  to  be 
pieces  of  the  ship  of  Xisuthrus."  Other  Chal- 
dean writers  mention  the  same  things  :  so  that 
the  belief  of  the  Chaldeans  in  the  deluge, 
rests  on  the  most  unquestionable  authorities. 
And  the  certainty  that  they  did  believe  in  it,  is 
a  consideration  of  great  weight;  for  Nitnrod, 
the  "  mighty  hunter,"  founded  their  empire 
but  a  short  time  after  the  deluge.  Ovid,  a 
writer  of  the  Augustan  age,  relates  the  story 
much  in  the  same  way,  though  with  different 
names.  He  says:  «  The  gods,  to  punish  the 
wickedness  of  man,  destroyed  the  earth  with  a 
deluge.  The  destruction  was  so  complete, 
that  only  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  escaped  to  the 
top  of  Mount  Parnassus."  Varro,  the  most 
learned  of  the  Romans,  says,  "In  ancient 
times,  there  was  a  universal  deluge,  in  which 
the  human  race  were  nearly  all  destroyed." 
He  further  says,  that  flood  took  place  1600 
years  before  the  first  Olympiad.  Now  it  is 
known,  that  the  first  Olympiad  occurred  771 
years  before  Christ.  This  account  admirably 
corresponds  with  the  Scripture  chronology;  for 
1600  added  to  771,  makes  2371;  whereas  the 
Mosaic  chronology  places  the  flood  2348 
years  before  Christ,  a  difference  of  only  23 
years,  in  a  range  of  time  so  long.  When  we 
consider  the  erudition  of  Varro,  and  that  his 
chronology  was  drawn  from  the  Greeks  and 
Egyptians,  and  came  through  a  different  chan- 
nel from  that  of  the  Scriptures,  we  may  well  be 
astonished  at  this  coincidence.  Seneca  is  very 
particular  on  the  subject  of  the  deluge,  assign- 
ing what  were  the  probable  causes  of  it,  and 
expresses  his  opinion,  that  as  the  world  had 
been  destroyed  by  water,  so  it  shall  again  be 
destroyed  by  fire;  and,  like  a  philosopher,  pro- 
ceeds to  show  the  possibility  of  such  an  event. 

Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  affirms,  that 
we  read  of  the  deluge  and  ark,  in  the  writings 
of  all  the  barbarian  historians,  and  that  all  the 
eastern  nations  were  uniform  in  their  belief  of 
it.  Vossius  says,  that  a  tradition  prevails 
among  the  Chinese,  that  Puoncus  with  his  fa- 
mily escaped  from  the  universal  deluge,  and 
was  the  restorer  of  the  human  race.  The 
same  is  stated  by  Father  Martinius,  the  Jesuit, 
who  was  a  resident  in  China,  and  who  says  that 
all  the  ancient  writers  of  the  Chinese  history, 
speak  largely  of  the  flood.    Strabo,  Plato  and 


Plutarch,  all  express  their  belief  in  a  universal 
deluge.  Plutarch  particularly  says,  that  Deu- 
calion, when  the  waters  of  the  flood  were  abat- 
ing, sent  forth  a  dove,  which  returned  with  an 
olive  leaf  in  her  mouth.  If  it  be  said,  that  he 
copied  this  from  the  history  of  Moses,  we  need 
only  answer,  then  he  doubtless  gave  credit  to 
that  history. 

Moses  was  skilled  in  all  the  learning  of  the 
Egyptians — in  his  time,  the  most  learned  of  all 
nations;  and  he  was  a  leader,  a  law-giver  and 
a  writer  among  the  Hebrews,  who  were  an  en- 
lightened nation,  as  is  evident  from  the  ele- 
gance and  sublimity  of  their  writings,  and  the 
wonderful  and  excellent  fabric  of  their  laws. 
It  was  therefore  to  be  expected,  that  his  ac- 
count of  the  creation,  and  the  first  ages  of  the 
world,  should  far  surpass  the  conjectures  of  all 
others,  even  if  he  had  not  drawn  largely  from- 
the  fountain  of  divine  inspiration.  And,  cer- 
tainly, no  account  of  the  origin  of  the  universe, 
has  ever  been  presented  to  the  human  under- 
standing, so  rational,  so  sublime,  and  so  conso- 
nant to  the  spontaneous  voice  of  nature,  as 
that  given  by  him. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  consider  the 
means  which  Moses  possessed,  of  coming  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  things  which  took  place  be- 
fore his  day,  besides  those  of  immediate  inspi- 
ration. Moses  was  the  son  of  Amram,  the  son 
of  Kohath,  the  son  of  Levi.  Shem,  the  son  of 
Noah,  lived  near  to  the  birth  of  Jacob ;  and 
Methuselah  had  lived  many  years  contempora- 
ry with  Adam,  and  also  many  years  with  Shem. 
It  will  hence  follow,  that  Adam  conversed  with 
Methuselah,  he  with  Shem — Shem  with  Isaac  ; 
and  Moses  might  have  seen  persons  who  had 
conversed  with  Isaac.  Adam/indeed,  could 
have  learned  nothing  of  what  took  place  before 
his  creation,  but  by  special  revelation.  But  is 
it  not  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  Almighty, 
when  he  had  created  man,  would  reveal  him- 
self to  him,  and  give  him  some  intimations  con- 
cerning the  work  of  creation? 

Admitting,  then,  the  origin  of  the  human 
race  to  have  been  as  Moses  relates,  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  he  must  have  had  very  complete 
information  respecting  Adam  and  Eve — their 
transgression — the  murder  of  Abel — the  pun- 
ishment of  Cain — the  translation  of  Enoch — 
the  progress  of  art  and  of  vice  before  the  flood 
— the  building  of  the  ark — the  flood,  and  the 
re-peopling  of  the  earth  by  Noah  and  his  sons. 

C. 

For  the  Friend. 

STANZAS. 

The  stream  of  life  glides  swiftly  on ; 
Hours  wing  their  flight,  and  one  by  one, 
Depart  from  us  for  ever.    Man's  brightest  sun 

Soon  sinks  within  the  grave. 
Joy  cannot  check  life's  rapid  flow  ; 
Time  flits  untired,  though  fraught  with  woe; 
From  death's  cold  claim  on  all  below, 

No  power  can  6ave. 

Life's  but  the  first,  short  stage  of  being ; 
The  pilgrim's  path  from  earth  to  heaven  ; 
Whate'er  its  course,  the  means  are  given 

To  land  us  in  the  skies. 
If  we  but  act  life's  scenes  aright ; 
The  swifter  time  may  speed  his  flight, 
And  our  short  day  be  closed  in  night, 
Refulgent  with  immortal  light, 

Our  suns  will  sooner  rise.  C. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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For  the  Friend. 

LINES  WRITTEN  AT  SEA,  1828. 

From  the  wide-peopled  earth, 
Ten  thousand  strains  in  swelling  chorus  rise; 

The  revelry  of  mirth — 
Affection's  fervent  prayer — the  deep  sighs 

Of  broken  hearts — the  strife; 
And  busy  rivalries  of  human  life. 

Wide  sea  !  thou  hast  no  tone 
Of  life  from  all  thy  desert  waste  of  waves ! 

The  lone  winds  wandering  moan 
Upon  thy  breast,  and  from  thy  hollow  caves 

Thou  liftest  up  the  sound 
Of  thy  dread  voice  in  solitude  profound. 

Outstretched  from  pole  to  pole, 
Thou  grasps  the  pensile  globe  in  thy  embrace — 

Scorning  man's  weak  control, 
And  casting  back  to  earth  his  feeble  race, 

Thy  mighty  currents  keep 
From  zone  to  zone,  unchecked,  their  circling  sweep, 

And  thou  from  age  to  age 
Hast  sent  thy  awful  thunders  to  the  shore — 

And  lashed  thyself  to  rage, 
Uttering  thy  wrath — yet  thy  tumultuous  roar 

Obeys  His  sovereign  will 
Whose  laws  by  rebel  man  are  trampled  still. 

How  peaceful  now  thy  rest ! 
Thy  silvery  surface  imaging  the  sky  ! — 

Upon  thy  tranquil  breast, 
Thou  bearest  me  up  before  th'  all-seeing  Eye, 

And  thou  and  I  alone 
Of  all  his  works,  are  here  before  his  throne. 

D. 


For  the  Friend. 
THE  TEN  LETTERS. 

(Continued  from  page  15.) 

LETTER  V. 

In  reading  your  discourses  my  attention  was 
particularly  engaged  by  the  sermon  delivered 
at  Newtown,  in  Bucks  County,  and  it  did  seem 
to  me  so  much  at  variance  with  the  principles 
which  induce  the  Quakers  to  assemble  for  pub- 
lic worship,  that  were  there  no  other  evidence, 
it  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  you  are  not 
under  the  guidance  of  that  spirit,  by  which,  in 
former  days,  their  ministers  were  governed. 

That  Society  believe  that  the  great  object  of 
such  assembling  is  to  endeavour,  by  shutting  out 
all  external  things,  to  discipline  the  mind  to  that 
pure  and  silent  worship  and  waiting  upon  God, 
in  which  they  may  experience  Christ  to  be 
their  shepherd  and  teacher  ;  and  although  this 
solemn  silence  may  sometimes  be  profitably  in- 
terrupted for  the  purposes  of  admonition,  in- 
struction and  encouragement,  yet  that  no  min- 
ister can  (when  under  right  direction)  expa- 
tiate on  topics  irrelevant  to  the  subject. 

A  little  examination  must,  I  think,  convince 
us  that  your  sermon,  so  far  from  being  deliver- 
ed under  such  impressions,  carries  on  the  face 
of  it  the  proof  of  a  mind  struggling  for  dis- 
tinction :  and  that,  in  this  effort,  much  has  been 
introduced  foreign  to  the  subject  on  which  you 
professed  to  treat,  and  however  innocent  in  it- 
self, very  unsuitable  to  the  place,  and  peculiar- 
ly calculated  to  withdraw  the  mind  from  the 
object  for  which  the  assembly  were  ostensibly 
gathered. 

You  commence  your  sermon  by  stating  your 
apprehensions,  that  there  are  individuals  who 
are  not  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  necessi- 
ty of  order  and  discipline  in  society,  and  seem 
to  consider  it  your  duty  to  convince  them  of  its 


importance.    To  a  plain  understanding  this 
does  not  appear  difficult,  for  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  it  are  so  palpable,  that  a  very  few  min- 
utes, indeed,  would  be  sufficient,  to  any  one  not 
in  the  habit  of  multiplying  words,  to  establish 
it  beyond  all  controversy.  You,  however,  seem 
never  disposed  to  take  the  common  road ;  the 
arguments  would  be  but  the  repetition  of  a  thrice 
told  tale,  and  would  therefore  command  no  ex 
traordinary  attention  :  they  might  beget  con 
viction,  but  would  not  produce  that  effect  upo 
the  audience,  which,  if  not  always  the  object,  is 
so  dear  to  the  orator. 

But  in  deviating  from  the  road,  you  have  lost 
yourself  in  the  wilderness ;  and  such  has  been 
your  entanglement,  that  after  all  the  time  which 
you  consumed,  I  am  sure  there  was  not  an  in 
dividual  present  in  the  meeting,  who  could  tell 
what  you  really  meant  by  discipline,  how  it  i 
to  be  established,  or  in  what  manner  it  is  to  be 
enforced.   I  form  this  opinion  from  having  read 
the  sermon  ;  for  with  all  the  advantages  of  fre 
quent  recurrence  to  particular  passages,  and  o 
re-perusal,  I  found  it  very  difficult  to  form  any 
idea  of  your  meaning  ;  how  then  could  your 
audience,  with  none  of  these  advantages,  in  the 
very  few  moments  in  which  they  could  preserve 
unbroken  the  slight  concatenation  of  your  ideas 
encumbered  as  they  are  with  references  uncon 
nected  with  the  subject,  receive  any  informa 
tion  or  instruction  from  them?    If  I  am  cor 
rect  in  my  conclusion,  and  sure  I  am  that  no 
one  who  heard  you  can  contradict  me,  it  must 
follow,  that  being  incomprehensible  to  those 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  it  could  not  proceed 
from  the  suggestions  of  true  wisdom. 

After  a  few  observations  on  the  subject  o 
discipline,  you  give  to  your  audience  a  kind  of 
lecture  on  astronomy.  Had  you  confined  your 
self  to  recalling  to  their  recollection  the 
wonderful  harmony  in  the  works  of  the  Al- 
mighty, it  would  not  have  been  incongruous  ; 
but  to  enter  into  a  long  dissertation  on  the  sun, 
moon  and  stars,  and  on  vacuum  and  unmea- 
sured space,  was  neither  adapted  to  the  place 
or  company.  It  was  no  doubt  quite  new  and 
entertaining  to  such  of  them  as  had  never  read 
the  elementary  treatises  in  use  in  some  of  our 
schools  ;  and  it  is  certainly  the  most  sublime 
of  all  sciences,  and  that  in  which  the  powers 
of  the  human  mind  have  been  displayed  in  the 
greatest  degree ;  yet  I  cannot  think  you  were 
judicious  in  selecting  a  Quaker  meeting  as  a 
proper  theatre  for  the  display  of  your  talents, 
nor  can  I  believe  that  your  ingenuity  can  make 
any  application  of  the  facts  you  have  stated  to 
the  subject  of  your  discourse.  You  tell  us  that 
the  sun,  although  it  emits  so  much  light,  ne- 
ver lessens;  that  there  is  harmonious  and  social 
commune  between  the  heavenly  bodies  j*  that 


*This  information,  I  must  acknowledge,  is  an  ex- 
ception to  the  generality  of  my  assertion,  for  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  contained  in  any  of  the  elementary 
books  I  have  mentioned;  nor  do  I  think  it  can  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  either  Newton  or  Herschell,  or  that 
either  of  them,  although  so  long  engaged  in  examin- 
ing the  planetary  system,  were  so  fortunate  as  to  ob- 
serve any  of  those  bodies,  at  the  moment  when  they 
were  engaged  in  these  friendly  conversations.  Per- 
haps the  author  has  been  led  into  a  mistake  by  some 
obstruction  in  his  glass,  like  a  celebrated  member  of 
the  Royal  Society,  who  announced  the  discovery  of 
an  elephant  in  the  moon,  which,  on  examination,  was 
found  to  be  only  a  mouse  in  his  telescope. 


the  earth,  if  kept  too  long  in  the  cold,  would 
grow  heavier,  and  falling  from  its  proper  place, 
derange  the  other  bodies;  that  the  moon  has 
a  great  effect  upon  our  globe,  &c.  &c.  The 
moon,  we  know,  is  thought  by  many  to  have  a 
considerable  influence  on  the  imaginations  of 
men  in  certain  situations;  but  I  never  heard  that 
such  influence  had  any  effect  in  producing  good 
order  and  discipline,  and  no  one  supposes  that 
the  rays  of  the  sun  can  throw  any  light  on  the 
subject.  Besides  you  ought  to  have  recollected 
that  you  were  subjecting  yourself  to  the  charge 
of  ingratitude,  for  surely  the  men  of  science 
must  think  you  ungrateful  in  availing  yourself 
so  largely  of  those  labours,  which  you  have 
endeavoured  to  persuade  your  friends  are  a 
curse  to  mankind.* 

I  am  not  so  ignorant  of  the  situation  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  as  to  be  uninformed  of  the 
uneasiness  which  is  felt  by  some  of  its  mem- 
bers under  its  established  rules  of  order  and 
discipline  ;  and  as  I  know  that  your  preaching 
was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  it,  [  did 
think  it  of  some  importance  to  endeavour  to  as- 
certain your  opinions  on  the  subject.  It  was 
indeed  a  laborious  work  to  travel  through  the 
many  pages  over  which  they  are  dispersed  ; 
to  remove  the  various  matters  with  which  they 
were  encumbered,  and  collect  the  scattered 
fragments.  Yet  after  all  my  toil,  I  found  my 
work  not  half  accomplished.  These  fragments 
when  brought  together,  were  of  such  various 
sizes  and  colours,  so  diversified  in  shape,  and 
heterogeneous  in  their  materials,  that  it  sur- 
passed my  skill  to  arrange  them  in  any  way 
consistent  with  order  and  propriety  ;  and  if  the 
knowledge  of  them  can  afford  any  instruction, 
it  must  be  from  the  striking  contrast  between 
their  wild  deformity,  and  the  rational  rules  of 
order  and  discipline  which  they  are  intended 
to  supersede. 

You  say  that  all  aversion  to  order  and  disci- 
pline arises  from  the  want  of  a  right  knowledge 
of  ourselves  :  that  when  we  come  to  this  right 
knowledge,  we  shall,  be  so  perfect  in  these 
things,  that  there  will  be  no  contests  or  divi- 
sions among  us  ;  that  all  order  and  discipline 
must  be  fixed  by  the  divine  Lawgiver,  and  that 
then  it  cannot  be  violated  ;  and  therefore  that  all 
attempts  to  censure  or  control  a  member  must 
proceed  from  those  who  counterfeit  its  mean- 
ng,  in  order  to  lord  it  over  others :  that  each 
member  of  society  is  in  himself  a  little  world, 
which,  if  kept  in  right  order  and  subjection,  all 
would  be  harmony  and  discipline  ;  but,  when 
this  is  not  the  case,  all  attempts  to  enforce  them 
lend  to  increase  the  confusion :  that  we  all 
have  the  law  within  ourselves,  therefore  order 
and  discipline  must  never  be  contrived  by  mor- 
tals :  that  the  Quaker  discipline  is  unsound, 
because  it  is  in  the  letter  ;  but  that  there  are 
some  true  Quakers,  and  that  each  of  these  has 
II  discipline  and  order  within  himself. 
Now  what  is  all  this?    Ts  it  not  a  second 
growth  of  that  fungus  which  was  engendered 
n  the  hot-bed  of  fanaticism  many  years  past  ? 
nd  has  not  the  sober  sense  of  the  humble 
Christian,  or  the  wit  and  humour'  of  a  Butler, 
been  able  to  eradicate  it  from  the  soil  of  the 
Christian  Church?    Are  we  again  to  have 
among  us  those  men  above  ordinances,  who 

*  Sermons,  page  53  and  55. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


mistake  confusion  for  order,  and  the  destruction 
of  our  faith  for  the  consummation  of  religion? 

These  questions  must  present  themselves  to 
every  mind  when  examining  your  opinions  ;  for, 
when  stripped  of  all  glosses,  and  exhibited  in 
their  genuine  colours,  they  mean  that  all  writ- 
ten rules  of  order  and  discipline  are  restraints 
upon  the  liberty  of  the  saints ;  that  no  rules 
should  be  established  by  men,  for  that  every 
man  has  the  rule  written  in  his  own  heart,  and 
that  there  alone  he  is  accountable. 

That  no  man  is  accountable  to  another  for 
his  religious  belief,  and  that  every  man  has  a 
right  to  worship  in  the  way  which  he  may  be- 
lieve most  acceptable  to  his  Creator,  are  unde- 
niable truths  ;  but  as  the  different  Christian 
sects  have  congregated  on  account  of  a  unity 
in  their  religious  tenets,  and  assemble  together 
for  the  purpose  of  uniting  in  divine  worship, 
they  have  a  right,  and  (if  they  are  firm  in  their 
belief)  it  is  their..duty,  to  establish  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  will  best  preserve  their  re- 
ligion in,  what  they  believe  to  be,  its  greatest 
purity;  and  in  an  especial  manner  to  prevent 
the  preaching  of  doctrines  adverse  to  it.  And 
this  is  no  infringement  of  the  liberty  of  con- 
science ;  for  any  man  who  dissents  from  their 
doctrines  may  separate  himself  from  them ;  he 
■may  unite  himself  with  any  other  sect  ;  or  if, 
in  his  career,  his  spiritual  knowledge  has  set 
him  above  all  ordinances,  he  may  erect  his  own 
standard,  and,  unrestrained  by  forms,  and  un- 
fettered by  creeds,  be  may  give  the  utmost 
strain  to  his  imagination,  and  perhaps  become 
himself  the  head  of  a  sect.  But  no  casuistry 
can  justify,  or  pretence  excuse  a  man,  who 
continues  to  be  ostensibly  the  member  of  a  re- 
ligious community,  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
mining its  principles  or  destroying  the  belief 
in  its  tenets.  Let  him  believe  them  erroneous, 
and  the  substitutes  he  offers  unquestionably 
true,  it  alters  not  the  case.  The  source  will 
be  impure,  and  the  waters  which  flow  from  it 
tainted. 

If  the  mind  can  be  brought  to  conceive  the 
possibility  of  the  existence  of  a  society  formed 
according  to  your  rules  and  orders  of  discipline, 
it  must  present  itself  to  the  imagination  in  all 
the  sublime  confusion  of  another  chaos — you 
may  offer  yourself  to  explain  the  word  of  God, 
and  you  will  be  reminded  that  this  is  all  in  the 
letter ;  you  may  tell  them  that  the  Scriptures 
may  be  read  to  advantage,  when  all  things  in 
them  have  been  previously  revealed  ;*  and  they 
may  reply  that  reading  them  will  then  be  quite 
unnecessary — you  may  exhort  them  to  assem- 
ble together  for  the  purpose  of  divine  worship, 
\'  for  that  then  we  should  be  instructed  what  to 
do,  and  how  to  biing  our  offerings,  to  be  hand- 
ed over  to  the  priest,  so  that  they  may  be  made 
acquainted  with  our  state,  and  may  preach  the 
gospel  to  us  ;"t  and  they  may  tell  you  "  that 
such  assemblies  are  not  the  places  to  gather 
spiritual  food. "J    If  you  are  asked  why  you 
waste  so  much  time  in  preaching,  you  will  tell 
them  "  the  reason  is  plain  ;  that  although  the 
letter  directs  us  to  the  law,  and  nothing  else 
can  teach  us,  yet  wc  flee  from  it ;  and  there- 
fore outward  instruments  are  raised  up  and 

*  Sernioiiu,  page  313.  t  Sermons,  page  240. 

f  Sermons,  page  275. 


clothed  with  power:"§  and  they  may  reply  that 
this  is  also  the  letter,  and,  « that  the  Lord 
is  too  kind  to  send  them  away  for  instruction  ; 
and  that  he  is  always  present,  a  schoolmaster 
to  every  soul."||  If  you  explain  to  them  your 
own  growth  and  experience  in  spiritual  know- 
ledge, they  will  ask  you  of  what  use  it  can  be 
to  them,  and  tell  you,  "  that  each  individual  re- 
quires a  law  peculiar  to  himself,  and  that  the 
law  of  the  Spirit  of  Life  in  one,  is  not  the  law 
of  the  Spirit  of  Life  in  another'"!! — and  if, 
(adopting  this  opinion,)  you  should  declare  to 
them  that  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  Life  is  diffe- 
rent in  each  individual,  some  of  your  audience 
may  assert,  "  that  the  divine  law  which  is  writ- 
ten by  the  finger  of  God  upon  the  tablet  of 
our  hearts,  is  the  same  to  every  individual"** 
— and  if  fatigued  with  these  objections,  you 
should  express  your  surprise  at  their  number, 
inconsistency  and  futility,  you  will  be  told  that 
they  are  all  furnished  by  yourself. 

If,  then,  the  great  founder  of  the  sect  is  yet  so 
indistinct  in  his  vision,  what  must  be  the  situa- 
tion of  those  who  are  less  advanced  in  the  reli- 
gious experience  of  your  new  school  ?  If  he 
is  so  frequently  involved  in  contradictions,  what 
must  be  the  accumulated  mass  when  collected 
together? 

Should  your  project  be  realized,  and  such  a 
congregation  assembled,  those  who,  like  your- 
self, search  the  Scriptures  for  types  and  figures, 
may,  with  much  less  violation  of  probability 
than  occurs  in  your  discourses,  consider  the 
meeting  as  a  consummation  of  that  confusion 
of  tongues  typified  in  the  building  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel. 

5 Page  52.  ||Sermons,  page  51.  ITSermons,  page  51. 
**Sermons  in  New  York,  page  124. 

For  the  Friend. 

SAMUEL  SCOTT, 

The  author  of  the  following  letter,  a  valua- 
ble minister  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  was 
born  at  London  in  the' 3d  month,  1719.  When 
about  seventeen  years  of  age,  his  mind  was 
powerfully  awakened  by  the  visitations  of  divine 
grace,  and  his  understanding  enlightened  to 
behold  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,  and  to 
mourn  over  the  corruptions  of  his  own  heart. 
As  he  patiently  endured  the  process  of  spiritual 
refinement,  and  yielded  obedience  to  the  cross 
of  Christ,  the  beauty  and  heavenly  order  of  a 
truly  religious  life  were  at  seasons  opened  to 
his  view,  and  a  holy  desire  raised  in  his  mind, 
continually  to  press  toward  the  attainment  of 
that  blessed  state,  in  which  every  thought  and 
every  act  is  brought  into  captivity  to  the  obe- 
dience of  Christ.  So  exalted  were  his  views  of 
the  purity  and  holiness  to  which  the  Christian 
is  called,  and  so  deeply  humbling  the  sense  of 
his  own  frailty,  that  he  estimated  himself  much 
below  the  standing  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
his  friends,  he  was  entitled  to.    Hence  he  was 
remarkably  distinguished  through  life  for  his 
humility,  and  the  readiness  with  which  he 
listened  to  the  reproof  or  counsel  of  his  friends: 
and  when  lie  apprehended  that  through  un- 
watchfulness  he  had  given  occasion  of  offence 
to  any,  even  the  least  or  meanest  as  to  their 
condition  in  the  world  or  in  the  church,  he 


could  not  rest  satisfied  until  he  had  made  a.n 
acknowledgment  of  his  error,  and  sought  for= 

giveness. 

He  watched  over  himself  with  a  most  strict 
and  jealous  eye,  scrutinizing  his  actions  with 
great  severity,  yet  toward  his  fellow  men  he  was 
remarkably  charitable  ;  but  not  a  charity  that 
would  cover  up  or  connive  at  error  either  in 
doctrine  or  practice  ;  it  was  love  without  dis- 
simulation, abhorring  that  which  was  evil  and 
cleaving  to  that  which  was  good. 

Having  for  many  years  been  disciplined  in 
the  school  of  Christ,  and  his  religious  ex- 
perience enlarged  by  devotion  to  his  Master's 
service,  he  was  at  length  called  of  God  to  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel,  in  which  his  gift  was 
clear,  persuasive,  and  convincing,  tending  not 
only  to  the  consolation  of  the  sincere  followers 
of  the  Lamb,  but  also  powerfully  to  alarm  the 
lukewarm  professors,  and  awaken  them  to  the 
awful  concerns  of  the  soul's  salvation. 

His  charities  were  extensive,  not  grudgingly 
bestowed,  but  with  the  cheerful  readiness  of  a 
steward  whose  delight  was  to  obey  his  Lord's 
will  in  the  distribution  of  his  substance.  Once 
or  twice  in  the  year  he  made  a  public  dinner 
for  all  the  poor  of  the  neighbourhood,  while 
many  of  the  more  suffering  class  were  liberally 
supplied  from  his  table  or  his  purse  during  the 
intervals.  He  even  restricted  his  own  wants, 
that  he  might  have  the  more  to  bestow  on  the 
necessities  of  others. 

He  delighted  in  retirement,  and  especially 
silent  contemplation  in  the  rural  scenes  which 
surrounded  his  country  residence.  Here  he 
would  pass  hours  in  abstraction  from  the  world, 
and  in  that  sweet  communion  with  the  Source 
of  all  good,  which  constitutes  the  purest  and 
holiest  enjoyment  of  the  Christian. 

His  natural  endowments  were  far  above  the 
ordinary  grade,  and  had  been  cultivated  by  a 
liberal  education  and  extensive  and  various 
reading.  He  was  a  classical  scholar,  well  ac- 
quainted with  ancient  and  modern  literature, 
and  had  a  correct  taste  for  poetry.  But  while 
he  used  and  enjoyed  all  these  advantages  in 
their  proper  place,  he  counted  them  but  dross 
in  comparison  of  the  excellency  of  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ  Jesus  his  Lord,  to  win  which 
he  was  willing  to  suffer  the  loss  of  all  things 
else. 

A  few  days  before  his  decease,  he  observed 
to  a  friend  who  visited  him,  *  I  have  done  with 
all  things  but  one,  and  that  is,  working  out  my 
soul's  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  through 
Him  that  worketh  in  me,  both  to  will  and  to  do, 
of  his  own  good  pleasure." 

This  was  indeed  the  primary  concern  of  his 
life,  and  as  a  servant  waiting  for  the  coming  of 
his  Lord,  with  his  loins  girded  and  his  lamp 
burning,  when  called  from  works  to  rewards, 
he  was,  we  have  no  doubt,  prepared  for  an 
admittance  into  the  kingdom  of  eternal  blessed- 
ness. He  died  the  20th  of  1 1th  month,  1708, 
asred  seventy  years,  a  minister  about  thirty-six 
years. 

His  style  of  writing  was  clear,  vigorous,  and 
elegant,  and  the  diary  w  hich  he  kept,  presents 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  instructive  works  of 
that  description. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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16*/t  of  Second  Mo.  1753. 
Esteemed  Friends, 

I  was  sorry  that  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
once  more  personally  taking  my  leave  of  you: 
but  the  floods  of  death,  as  mighty  waters,  seem 
to  have  overflowed  my  soul,  and  rendered  me 
incapable  of  performing  those  acts  of  religion 
and  friendship  due  to  my  Creator  and  my  fel- 
low-creatures. The  usual  assignment  of  the 
dead,  is  to  be  cast  forth  from  amongst  the  living, 
because  of  the  inutility  and  obnoxiousness  of 
their  condition.  The  countenance  and  pre- 
sence of  the  Divinity  alone,  imparts  life  and 
beauty  to  the  creature,  and  how  can  one  cut 
off  therefrom,  covet  the  notice  and  observation 
of  mortals,  but  rather  a  lodging  place  in  the 
wilderness,  or  a  retreat  in  the  desert?  I  am 
clothed  with  sackcloth,  I  have  pitched  my  tent 
for  a  season,  at  the  gates  of  mourning  ;  ex- 
pecting at  times  an  invisible  archer  will  ere 
long  separate  me  for  ever  from  the  living.  But 
while  I  bemoan  the  bitterness  of  such  a  state, 
methinks  I  see  the  generality  of  those  around 
me,  replete  with  sentiments  of  peace  and  gaiety, 
though  subjected  to  the  same  captivity.  All 
the  children  of  Adam  are,  by  the  decree  of 
Omnipotence,  separated  from  the  life  and  fa- 
vour of  the  holy  One,  and  eternally  barred  from 
access  thereto  by  any  means,  but  the  influence 
jtnd  spirit  of  the  Mediator,  and  as  they  abide 
in  him,  who  is  their  peace  and  atonement. 
This  light  shineth  and  enlighteneth  every  man; 
but  O,  how  few  endure  the  fire  of  the  sanctuary, 
which  he  ordaineth  to  burn  with  a  perpetual 
flame,  or  persevere  steadfastly  in  the  paths  which 
he  prepareth  in  strait  places!  Was  such  a  sub- 
mission experienced,  how  would  our  woes 
cease,  our  captivity  be  swallowed  up  of  life, 
and  the  garments  of  mourning  be  exchanged 
for  praise  !  The  children  of  light  would  then 
rejoice  together,  and  the  church,  militant  and 
triumphant,  unite  in  adoration  of  Him,  who 
is  perfect  in  beauty,  and  infinite  in  goodness. 
Hereto  have  we  been  called  with  a  call  from 
heaven  ;  but  when  we  consider  how  we  have 
swerved  therefrom,  tears  fill  our  eyes,  and  hea- 
viness our  hearts.  In  the  absence  of  the  bride- 
groom, the  children  of  the  bride  chamber  can- 
not but  mourn  ;  nevertheless,  dear  friends, 
though  we  sorrow,  let  it  not  be  without  hope  ; 
and  if  we  mourn,  let  it  be  with  the  utmost  pri- 
vacy and  discretion.  The  bridegroom  of  souls 
is  the  resurrection  and  the  life  ;  he  can  breathe 
on  bones,  whose  energy  is  departed  from  them; 
give  beauty  for  ashes,  and  fill  the  dust  of  the 
grave  with  the  fragrance  of  the  morning. 

These  broken  and  unconnected  expressions 
I  have  penned  in  haste,  and  send  to  you  as 
some  representation  of  my  state,  and  a  saluta- 
tion of  that  respect,  which  I  desire  always  to 
bear  towards  those  who  have  tasted  that  the 
Lord  is  gracious. 

S.  S.. 


To  retract  or  mend  a  fault  at-the  admonition  of  a 
friend,  hurts  your  credit  or  liberty,  n6  more  than  if 
you  had  grown  wiser  upon  your  own  thought;  for  it 
is  still  your  own  judgment,  and  temper,  which  makes 
you  see  your  mistake,  and  willing  to  retract  it. 

Marcus  Antoninus. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  CHRIST. 

The  character  of  Christ  is  a  part  of  the  morality  of 
the  Gospel.  Upon  this  it  may,  first,  be  observed, 
that  neither  as  represented  by  his  followers,  nor  as 
attacked  by  his  enemies,  is  he  ever  charged  with  any 
personal  vice.  This  faultlessness  is  more  peculiar 
than  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  Some  stain  pollutes 
the  morals,  or  the  morality,  of  almost  every  other 
teacher  and  lawgiver.  One  loose  principle  is  found 
in  nearly  all  the  Pagan  writings, particularly  those  of 
Plato,  Xenophon,  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Epictetus ; 
and  thatjs,  recommending  to  their  disciples  a  com- 
pliance with  the  religious  rites  of  the  countries  which 
they  visited.  Mahomet's  licentious  transgression  of 
his  own  licentious  rules,  with  his  asserted  permission 
from  heaven  of  unlimited  sensuality,  is  confessed  by 
every  writer  of  the  Moslem  story. 

Secondly,  in  the  histories  which  are  left  us  of  Jesus 
Christ,  although  very  short  and  not  dealing  in  pa- 
negyric, we  perceive  traces  of  an  extraordinary  spirit 
of  devotion,  of  the  greatest  zeal  and  fortitude,  of  un- 
paralleled prudence,  of  singulardeadness  to  the  things 
of  the  world,  of  the  utmost  benignity,  and  of  perfect 
humility,  meekness  and  patience.  I  say,  "  traces" 
of  these  qualities;  because  the  qualities  themselves 
are  to  be  collected  from  incidents,  no  formal  character 
of  him  being  drawn  in  any  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

Thus  we  seo  the  devoutness  of  his  mind  in  his 
being  engaged  among  the  doctors  in  the  temple,  at 
twelve  years  of  age,  in  his  father's  business,  to  whom 
he  invariably  referred  every  thing  connected  with  his 
mission — hisdoctrine,  miracles,  &c;  in  his  frequently 
retiring  to  solitary  prayer;  in  his  habitual  giving 
of  thanks  ;  in  his  ascribing  the  beauties  and  opera- 
tions of  nature  to  the  bounty  of  Providence  ;  in  his 
earnest  addresses  to  his  Father,  more  especially  that 
solemn  one  before  the  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the 
dead  and  in  the  deep  piety  of  his  behaviour  in  the 
garden,  on  the  last  evening  of  his  life. 

His  zeal  and  fortitude  we  discover  in  his  being 
constantly  in  action,  ever  teaching  or  waiting  oppor- 
tunities to  teach  (so  that  it  appears  to  have  been, 
almost  without  a  metaphor,  his  meal  to  do  the  will  of 
Him  that  sent  him) ;  and  in  his  undaunted  reprov- 
ing those  rulers,  who  always  had  his  life  in  their 
hands. 

We  discern  his  prudence  in  his  selecting  the  most 
appropriate  seasons,  stopping  at  the  best  points,  and 
pressing  his  doctrinesas  thehearers  were  able  to  bear;* 
but  still  more  particularly,  where  prudence  is  most 
wanted,  in  his  conduct  upon  trying  occasions,  and  in 
his  answer  to  artful  questions — for  instance,  in  his 
withdrawing  frequently  from  the  first  symptoms  of 
tumult,t  with  the  express  care  of  carrying  on  his 
ministry  in  quietness;  in  the  difficulty  concerning  the 
interfering  relations  of  a  future  state,J  and  in  the  case 
in  which  he  was  required  to  give  an  explanation  of 
the  authority  by  which  he  actedj — to  say  nothing  of 
other  examples,  already  adduced. 

His  deadness  to  the  things  of  the  world  is 
inferable  from  the  account  of  the  temptation.||  from 
his  conduct  at  feasts  (which  he  attended  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching),  and  from  his  having  wrought 
no  miracle  for  himself  during  a  life  of  privacy  and 
poverty,  of  contradiction  and  reproach. 

We  perceive  his  benignity,  and  affectionateness  of 
temper,  in  his  kindness  to  children ;  in  the  tears 
which  he  shed  over  his  falling  country,  and  upon 
tho  death  of  his  friend,**  &c.  ;  in  his  notice  of  the 
widow's  mite,  and  in  various  parables,  of  which 
none  but  one  of  the  most  compassionate  of  natures 
could  have  been  the  author. 

His  humility  we  trace  in  his  making  himself  of  no 
reputation,  in  his  washing  the  disciples'  feet,  and 
in  his  constant  reprehension  of  their  weak  ambition. 

Lastly,  his  meekness  and  patience  appear  in  his 
rebuke  of  their  forward  zeal  at  the  Samaritan  village,tt 
in  his  expostulation  with  Pilate,  and  in  his  prayer 
for  his  enemies  at  the  moment  of  his  suffering,  which 
(though  it  has  been,  in  later  times,  frequently  imi- 
tated) was  then  new. 

*Mark  iv.  33.  tMatt.  xiv.  22.  Luke  v.  16.  John 
v.  13.  vi.  15.  JJohn  viii.  11.  h Matt.  xxi.  23— 27. 
See  also,  Matt  xxii.  16—21.  23 — 32,  and  Luke  xii.  14. 
||  Matt.  iv.  1—11.    ** John  xi.  35.    tt  Luke  ix.  55. 


His  lessons  likewise  touch,  and  that  often  by  very 
affecting  representations,  upon  some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting topics  of  human  duty  and  of  human  medi- 
tation—  upon  the  principles,  by  which  the  decisions  of 
the  last  day  will  be  regulated;*  upon  the  supreme 
importance  of  religion  ;t  upon  penitence,  self-denial, 
watchfulness,  placability,  confidence  in  God,  the 
value  of  spiritual  (that  is  mental)  worship, tt  the 
necessity  of  moral  obedience,  and  the  directing  of  that 
obedience  to  the  principle  of  the  law,  instead  of  seek- 
ing for  evasions  in  a  technical  construction  of  its 
terms.:]: 

We  may  also  add,  that  the  character  of  JesusChrist 
is  infinitely  exalted  by  the  union  of  virtues  which 
it  displays,  not  only  in  assemblage,  but  in  harmony 
with  each  other.  Sometimes  dignified  and  authori- 
tative, and  sometimes  meek  and  humble,  but  not 
admitting  in  his  intrepidity  the  slightest  tincture  of 
fierceness  or  arrogance,  or  with  his  mildness  combin- 
ing any  portion  of  apathy  or  timidity;  uniting  com- 
passion to  sinners  with  hatred  of  sin,  exquisite 
sensibility  with  an  entire  command  of  his  feelings, 
the  purest  spirituality  with  the  greatest  regard  to  the 
wants  and  circumstances  of  his  hearers,  an  absolute 
superiority  to  tiie  world,  with  an  universal  submission 
to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  bis  coun- 
try— ho  assuredly  spake  as  nejcr  man  spake,  and 
acted  as  never  man  acted. 

In  short,  never  was  a  character,  (as  Archbishop 
Newcome  observes)  "at the  same  lime  so  command- 
ing and  natural,  so  resplendent  and  pleasing,  so 
amiable  and  venerable,  as  that  of  Christ.  There  is  a 
peculiar  contrast  in  it  between  an  awful  dignity  and 
majesty,  and  the  most  engaging  loveliness,  tenderness 
and  softness.  He  now  converses  with  prophets,  law- 
givers, and  angels;  and  the  next  instant,  he  meekly 
endures  the  dulness  of  his  disciples,  and  the  blas- 
phemies and  rage  of  the  multitude.  He  now  calls 
himself  greater  than  Solomon,  one  who  can  command 
legions  of  angels,  the  giver  of  life  to  whomsoever  he 
will,  the  Son  of  God,  who  shall  sit  on  his  glorious 
throne  to  judge  the  icorld;  at  other  times  we  see  him 
embracing^oung  children,  not  lifting  up  his  voice  in 
the  streets,  not  breaking  the  bruised  reed  nor  quenching 
the  smoking  flax;  calling  his  disciples  not  servants, 
but  friends  and  brethren,  and  comforting  them  with 
an  exuberant  and  parental  affection.  Let  us  pause 
an  instant,  and  fill  our  minds  with  the  idea  of  One  who 
knew  all  things,  heavenly  and  earthly,  searched  and 
laid  open  the  inmost  recesses  of  Iheheart,  rectified 
every  prejudice,  and  removed  every  mistake  of  a 
moral  and  religious  kind ;  by  a  word  exercised  so- 
vereignty over  all  nature,  penetrated  the  hidden 
events  of  futurity,  gave  promises  of  admission  into 
a  happy  immortality,  had  the  keys  of  life  and  death, 
claimed  an  union  with  the  Father;  and  yet  was  pious, 
mild,  social,  benevolent,  gentle,  humble,  affable, 
friendly,  affectionate.  Such  a  character  is  fairer  than 
the  morning  star.  Each  separate  virtue  is  made 
stronger  by  opposition  and  contrast;  and  the  union  of 
so  many  virtues  forms  a  brightness  which  fitly  repre- 
sents the  glory  of  that  God  who  is  invisible,  who 
dwellelh  in  the  light  which  no  man  can  approach  unto', 
whom  no  man  hath  seen,  nor  can  see.b 

The  Pleiad. 


*  Matt.  xxv.  31—46.  tMatt.  vi.  33.  Mark  viii. 
35.    Luke  xii.  21.— 24.    JMatt.  v.  27. 

§  And  yet,  by  a  gross  deception,  under  the  mask 
of  the  venerable  name  of  Archbishop  Newcome,  have 
the  modern  Socinians  unblushingly  attempted  to  ob- 
trude their  garbled  and  falsified  Gospel  upon  the 
world  :  though  it  is  known  to  real  scholars,  that  one 
of  the  effects  of  a  "  New  and  Improved  Version"  of 
the  Holy  volume  would  be,  to  furnish  several  addi- 
tional and  introvertible  texts  in  favor  of  the  Divinity 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

PROPOGATION  OF  CHRISTIANITY 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity ?  It  is  well  known,  that  in  the  course  of  a 
very  few  years,  this  religion  was  spread  over  all  the 
principal  parts  of  Asia  and  of  Europe,  by  the  minis- 
try of  only  a  few  humble  missionaries  ;  that  Pagan- 
ism was  then  in  the  highest  repute,  believed  by  the 
vulgar,  and  supported  by  the  great,  the  wisest  men 
of  the  wisest  nations  assisting  at  its  sacrifices,  and 
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consulting  its  oracles  ;  and  that,  on  the  preaching 
of  these  few  humble  missionaries,  its  altars  were  de- 
serted, and  its  deities  became  dumb.  Now,  no  man 
can  possibly  believe,  that, from  an  imposture  the  most 
wicked  and  blasphemous,  (for  if  an  imposture,  such 
Christianity  is)  all  the  religion  and  virtue,  at  pre- 
sent existing  on  earth,  derive  their  origin. 

If,  however,  any  man  can  believe  that,  when  the 
literature  of  Greece  and  Rome — then  in  their  meri- 
dian lustre— were  insufficient  for  the  task,  the  son  of 
a  carpenter,  with  twelve  unlettered  associates,  unas- 
sisted by  any  supernatural  power,  had  been  able  to 
invent  a  system  of  theology  the  most  sublime,  and 
of  ethics  the  most  perfect,  which  had  escaped  the 
penetration  and  learning  of  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  and 
Cicero;  and  that  this  system,  through  their  mar- 
vellous sagacity,  excluded  every  false  virtue,  though 
universally  admired,  and  admitted  every  true  virtue, 
however  despised  and  ridiculed  ;  if  any  one  can  be- 
lievs,  that  these  men  became  impostors  for  no  other 
purpose  than  the  promulgation  of  truth,  villains  in 
order  to  inculcate  honesty,  and  martyrs  without  the 
remotest  prospect  of  earthly  honour  or  advantage  ; 
and  that,  independently  of  all  heavenly  co-operation, 
they  diffused  this  their  system  over  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  the  then  known  world,  in  opposition  to  the 
interests,  pleasures,  prejudices,  and  ambition  of  man- 
kind ;  triumphing  over  power,  intrigue,  custom,  zeal, 
influence,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy,  all  leagued 
against  its  reception :— If  any  man  can  believe  these 
miraculous  events,  contradictory  as  they  are  to  con- 
stant experience,  he  must  be  possessed  of  much  more 
faith  than  is  necessary  to  make  him  a  Christian,  and 
remain  an  infidel  from  mere  credulity. 

Ib. 

Medicine. — "  A  morbid  appetite  for  medi- 
cine is  another  sin  of  our  land."  "  No  sooner 
do  some  mothers,"  says  Dr.  Reese,  «,  imagine 
their  infants  sick,  than  dose  after  dose  of  nau- 
seous physic  is  forced  down  their  throats,  with 
the  barbarity  of  a  savage,  thus  killing  them  by 
kindness,  poisoning  them  lest  they  should  be 
sick."  But  many  adults  also  are  victims  of 
the  same  morbid  appetite  for  medicine.  "  They 
take  it  in  health,"  to  prevent  their  being  sick, 
as  in  the  spring  and  fall,  or  when  they  conceit 
themselves  bilious.  The  symptoms  thus  inter- 
preted are  generally  occasioned  by  eating  too 
much  j  and  these,  as  well  as  most  other  disor- 
ders of  the  body,  in  their  beginning,  might  be 
removed  by  fasting  a  day  or  two,  and  suffering 
the  powers  of  nature  to  be  exerted  in  their  own 
defence  ;  instead  of  being  bled  or  swallowing 
drugs,  which  disable  the  body,  and  pervert  na- 
ture. For  man  to  take  physic,  when  in  health, 
•for  fear  of  being  sick,  is  to  imitate  the  Italian 
count,  on  whose  tomb  it  was  inscribed,  by  his 
own  request, 

"  1  was  well — Wished  to  be  better, 
Took  physic — And  died." 

N.  Y.  Med.  Inq. 

The  subjoined  energetic  passage,  is  from 
the  conclusion  of  an  address  to  the  citizens  of 
Boston,  by  the  distinguished  President  of  Hal- 
yard University. 

«'  The  great  comprehensive  truths,  written 
in  letters  of  light  on  every  page  of  our  history: 
the  language  addressed  by  every  past  age  of 
New  England  to  all  future  ages,  is  this — 
Human  happiness  has  no  perfect  security  but 
freedom;  freedom  none  but  virtue;  virtue  none 
but  knowledge:  and  neither  freedom,  nor  vir- 
tue, nor  knowledge,  has  any  vigour,  or  im- 
mortal hope,  except  in  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  the  sanctions  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion." 


The  Austrian  Consul  General  has  published 
a  notice  to  the  captains  of  vessels  trading  with 
Austrian  ports,  the  object  of  which  is  to  com- 
municate the  following  resolution  of  the  go- 
vernment under  which  he  acts,  dated  25th 
June,  1826: — "Art.  1.  Any  slave,  from  the 
moment  he  treads  the  soil  of  the  dominions  of 
his  Imp.  and  R.  Majesty;  or  even  merely  steps 
on  board  of  an  Austrian  vessel,  shall  be  free." 


TIE  FRISM^. 


TENTH  MONTH,  30,  1830. 


BALTIMORE  YEARLY  MEETING. 
We  Jearn  that  the  late  session  of  this  body 
terminated  on  6th  day  the  22d  inst.  Besides 
a  larger  number  of  its  own  members  than  have 
heretofore  met  since  the  separation,  several 
Friends  from  other  Yearly  Meetings  were  pre- 
sent. Matters  of  great  interest  and  importance 
were  decided,  after  a  free  expression  of  senti- 
ment, with  extraordinary  unanimity,  and  the  ut- 
most unity  of  opinion  and  feeling  was  man- 
ifested throughout  the  several  sittings.  The 
subject  of  education,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Friends  on  this  continent  is  now  so  anxiously 
directed,  was  treated  with  an  earnestness  which 
could  hardly  fail  to  make  an  impression  upon 
all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  our 
Society.  A  minute  was  sent  down  to  the  subor- 
dinate Meetings,  in  which  their  members  were 
exhorted  to  diligence  in  the  attendance  ofal!  our 
religious  meetings,  to  a  more  frequent,  care- 
ful perusal  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  to  great- 
er exertions  for  the  establishment  of  schools, 
for  the  guarded,  religious,  and  more  liberal 
education  of  young  persons,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Friends.  Much  concern  was  ex- 
pressed for  friends  residing  in  places  where 
very  few  remain  attached  to  the  Society,  and 
the  claim  which  those  who  are  thus  situated, 
have  upon  the  sympathy  of  their  more  favour- 
ed brethren,  was  beautifully  enforced  in  the 
touching  language  of  Joseph  :  "Think  on  me 
when  it  shall  be  well  with  thee." 


From  "The  Journal  of  Law,"  a  semi-month- 
ly publication,  issued  in  this  city,  and  conduct- 
ed by  an  association  of  members  of  the  Bar 
we  extract  two  letters,  illustrative  of  the  success 
which  has  atlended  the  plan  of  the  separate 
confinement  of  criminals  in  the  new  Eastern 
Penitentiary  near  this  city.  The  friends  of  hu- 
manity will,  no  doubt,  with  us  rejoice,  that  this 
important  system  of  prison  discipline,  has  real 
ized  the  hopes  of  its  early  and  steady  advocates, 
and  that  the  period  will  be  hastened,  when  the 
Penal  Code  of  Pennsylvania  will  be  freed  from 
the  only  sanguinary  provision  with  which  it  is 
now  burdened.  Other  states  of  this  nation, 
and  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  will  derive  en- 
couragement from  the  example  which  our  fa 
voured  commonwealth  now  furnishes,  in  this 
Unproved  mode  of  punishing  offenders. 

The  Pleiad,  a  series  of  abridgments  from 
seven  distinguished  writers  on  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  by  Francis  Wrangham,  M.  A.  F. 
R.  S.,  Archdeacon  of  Cleveland. 

A  12mo.  volume  of  224  pages,  under  the 


above  title,  has  recently  been  printed  in  this 
city,  by  Thomas  Kite,  No.  64,  Walnut  street. 
It  is  a  compilation  drawn  up  from  the  writings 
of  several  eminent  writers,  and  presents  in 
seven  successive  tracts,  a  series  of  triumph- 
ant arguments  for  Christianity,  in  a  shape 
which  may  be  generally  understood,  and  easily 
circulated. 

I.  Reasons  of  the  Christian's  Hope,  abridg- 
ed from  the  conclusion  of  Leland's  "View  of 
the  principal  deistical  writers  of  England,  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries." 

II.  The  Truth  of  the  Scripture  History,  a- 
bridged  from  Leslie's  "Short  and  easy  method 
with  the  Deists,"  and  his  "  Truth  of  Christian- 
ity demonstrated." 

III.  Evidences  of  Christianity,  abridged  from 
Doddridge's  "  Three  Sermons"  on  the  subject. 

IV.  An  Apology  for  the  Bible,  abridged 
from  Bishop  Watson's  "  Answer  to  the  second 
part  of  Paine's  Age  of  Reason." 

V.  The  principal  parts  of  Bishop  Butler's 
"  Analogy  of  Religion,  natural  and  revealed, 
to  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature,"  a- 
bridged. 

VI.  The  Internal  Evidences  of  Christianity, 
abridged  from  Dr.  Paley  and  Soame  Jenyns. 

VII.  The  Inward  Witness  to  Christianity, 
abridged  from  Dr.  Watts'  "  Three  Sermons" 
upon  that  subject. 

We  have  examined,  with  much  satisfaction,, 
the  contents  of  this  rich  little  volume,  and  have 
no  difficulty  in  recommending  the  purchase  of 
it  to  our  readers  in  general.  For  a  very  small 
sum,  62^  cents,  our  young  people  may  thus  be 
furnished  with  a  summary  view  of  several  of 
the  best  defences  of  Christianity  and  the  Holy 
Scriptures — a  Vade  Mecvm  of  unanswerable 
reasons  "for  the  hope  that  is  in  them."  always 
at  band  for  every  exigency.  Would  not  its  in- 
troduction into  our  schools,  occasionally  to  be 
used  as  a  class  book,  be  desirable? 

From  the  sixth  chapter  on  "  Internal  Evi- 
dence of  Christianity,  abridged  from  Dr.  Pa- 
ley  and  Soame  Jenyns,"  we  have  placed  on 
our  seventh  page,  as  specimens  of  the  work,  two 
short  extracts,  headed  "  Character  of  Christ," 
and  "Propagation  of  Christianity." 

List  of  Agents. 
Correction. — Josiah  H.  Winslow  should  be 
Isaiah. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  Auxiliary  Bible  As- 
sociation of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly 
Meeting,  will  be  held  this  afternoon,  at  half 
past  seven  o'cloek,  at  Mulberry  street  house. 

Morris  Smith,  Sec. 


Died,  the  25th  of  9th  month  last,  Judith  Worth 
of  Guilford  county,  North  Carolina,  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  in  the  96th  year  of  her  age.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Starbuck,  and  she  emigrated  with 
her  husband,  Joseph  Worth,  from  Nantucket,  (of 
which  island  they  were  both  natives,)  in  the  year 
1774.  He  died  fifteen  years  ago,  in  his  87 th  year. 
This  ancient  woman  was  remarkable  for  temperance 
in  diet;  she  was  not  much  of  a  reader,  owing  to 
weak  eyes  from  a  child,  but  she  was  a  great  lover  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  of  hearing  them  read. 

 At  Salem,  Mass.  on  the  6th  inst.  much  belov- 
ed and  lamented,  Nancy  S.  Hacker,  wife  of  William 
E.  Hacker,  aged  41. 
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For  the  Friend. 

"  Fear  not,  little  flock,  it  is  your  heavenly  Father's 
good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom." 

Then  fear  ye  not — ye  faithful  few, 
Though  rough  the  road  and  dark  the  view, 
Though  trials  all  around  you  stand, 
And  cares  perplex  on  every  hand  ; 
If  journeying  on  hard  seems  your  lot, 
Through  all,  O  let  your  faith  fail  not ! 

Ye  little  band — through  suffering  led 
The  thorny  paths  of  life  to  tread, 
Though  tempest  tost,  and  comfortless, 
Though  many  sorrows  round  you  press; 
If  journeying  on  hard  seems  your  lot, 
Through  all,  O  let  your  faith  fail  not  ! 

Ye  poor  in  spirit — and  ye  meek, 
To  you  his  promise  God  will  keep  ; 
Ye  pilgrims,  traveling  Zion-ward — 
Ye  humble  followers  of  your  Lord  ; 
If  journeying  on  hard  seems  your  lot, 
Through  all,  O  let  your  faith  fail  not! 

Ye  heavy  hearted — contrite  few, 
Remember  Jesus  died  for  you  ; 
For  you  upon  the  cross  he  bled — 
For'you  his  precious  blood  was  shed  ; 
And  though  now  hard  may  seem  your  lot, 
Through  all,  O  let  your  faith  fail  not ! 

Ye  little  flock — not  of  the  world ; 
Ye  sheep  of  Christ's  eternal  fold, 
Lift  up  your  heads,  in  hope  rejoice, 
For  ye  shall  hear  your  Master's  voice, 
Although  now  hard  may  seem  your  lot, 
If  through  all  your  faith  fail  not. 

Be  comforted — your  faith  hold  fast, 
And  when  the  storm  of  life  is  past ; 
When  all  the  path  of  suffering's  trod, 
Ye  shall  surround  the  throne  of  God  ; 
And  loud  hosannas  ceaseless  sing, 
To  your  Redeemer — Priest — and  King; 
Triumphant  then  shall  be  your  lot,  ) 
And  all  your  trials  be  forgot,  > 
If  to  the  end  your  faith  fail  not.  ) 

P.  Q. 

Philadelphia,  11th  mo.  1830. 

Selected  for  the  Friend. 

THE  LEPER. 

"  Room  for  the  leper  !  Room  !"    And  as  he  came 
The  cry  passed  on — "  Room  for  the  leper  !  Room  !" 
Sunrise  was  slanting  on  the  city  gates 
Rosy  and  beautiful,  and  from  the  hills 
The  early  rising  poor  were  coming  in 
Duly  and  cheerfully  to  their  toil,  and  up 
Rose  the  sharp  hammer's  clink,  and  the  far  hum 
Of  moving  wheels  and  multitudes  astir, 
And  all  that  in  a  city  murmur  swells 
Unheard  but  by  the  watcher's  weary  ear, 
Aching  with  night's  dull  silence,  or  the  sick 


Hailing  the  welcome  light,  and  sounds  that  chase 
The  death-like  image  of  the  dark  away. 

"  Room  for  the  leper  !"  And  aside  they  stood, 
Matron,  and  child,  and  pitiless  manhood — all 
Who  met  him  on  his  way1 — and  let  him  pass. 
And  onward  through  the  open  gate  he  came, 
A  leper  with  the  ashes  on  his  brow, 
Sackcloth  about  his  loins,  and  on  his  lip 
A  covering,  stepping  painfully  and  slow, 
And  with  a  difficult  utterance,  like  one 
Whose  heart  is  with  an  iron  nerve  put  down 
Crying,  "  unclean  ! — unclean  1" 

Twaa  now  the  depth 
Of  the  Judean  summer,  and  the  leaves 
Whose  shadows  lay  so  still  upon  his  path, 
Had  budded  on  the  clear  and  flashing  eye 
Of  Judah's  loftiest  noble.    He  was  young 
And  eminently  beautiful,  and  life 
Mantled  in  eloquent  fulness  on  his  lip, 
And  sparkled  in  his  glance;  and  in  his  mien 
There  was  a  gracious  pride  that  every  eye 
Followed  with  benisons — and  this  was  he  ! 
With  the  soft  air  of  summer  there  had  come 
A  torpor  on  his  frame,  which  not  the  speed 
Of  his  best  barb,  nor  music,  nor  the  blast 
Of  the  bold  huntsman's  horn,  nor  ought  that  stirs 
The  spirit  to  its  bent,  might  drive  away. 
The  blood  beat  not  as  wont  within  his  veins  ; 
Dimness  crept  o'er  his  eye ;  a  drowsy  sloth 
Fettered  his  limbs  like  palsy,  and  his  port, 
With  all  its  loftiness,  seemed  struck  with  eld. 
Even  his  voice  was  changed — a  languid  moan 
Taking  the  place  of  the  clear,  silver  key, 
And  brain  and  sense  grew  faint,  as  if  the  light, 
And  very  air,  was  steeped  in  sluggishness. 
He  strove  with  it  awhile,  as  manhood  will, 
Ever  too  proud  for  weakness,  till  the  rein 
Slackened  within  his  grasp,  and  in  its  poise 
The  arrowy  jeered  like  an  aspen  shook. 
Day  after  day  he  lay  as  if  in  sleep. 
His  skin  grew  dry  and  bloodless,  and  white  scales, 
Circled  with  livid  purple,  covered  him, 
And  then  his  nails  grew  black,  and  fell  away 
From  the  dull  flesh  about  them,  and  the  hues, 
Deepened  beneath  the  hard  unmoistened  scales, 
And  from  their  edges  grew  the  rank  white  hair, 
— And  Helon  was  a  leper  ! 

Day  was  breaking, 
When  at  the  altar  of  the  temple  stood 
The  holy  priest  of  God.    The  incense  lamp 
Burned  with  a  struggling  light,  and  a  low  chant 
Swelled  through  the  hollow  arches  of  the  roof 
Like  an  articulate  wail,  and  there  alone, 
Wasted  to  ghastly  thinness,  Helon  knelt. 
The  echoes  of  the  melancholy  strain 
Died  in  the  distant  aisles,  and  he  rose  up 
Struggling  with  weakness,  and  bowed  down  his  head 
Unto  the  sprinkled  ashes,  and  put  off 
His  costly  raiment  for  the  leper's  garb, 
And  with  sackcloth  round  him,  and  his  lip 
Hid  in  a  loathsome  covering,  stood  still, 
Waiting  to  hear  his  doom  : 

Depart !  depart !  O  child 
Of  Israel,  from  the  temple  of  thy  God, 
For  He  has  smote  thee  with  his  chastening  rod, 

And  to  the  desert  wild 
From  all  thou  lov'st  away  thy  feet  must  flee, 
That  from  thy  plague  His  people  may  be  free. 

Depart,  and  come  not  near 
The  busy  mart,  the  crowded  city,  more; 
Nor  set  thy  foot  a  human  threshold  o'er, 

And  stay  thou  not  to  hear 
Voices  that  call  thee  in  the  way  ;  and  fly 
From  all  who  in  the  wilderness  pass  by. 


Wet  not  thy  burning  lip 
In  streams  that  to  a  human  dwelling  glide; 
Nor  rest  thee  where  the  covert  fountains  hide, 

Nor  kneel  thee  down  to  dip 
The  water  where  the  pilgrim  bends  to  drink, 
By  desert  well,  or  river's  grassy  brink. 

And  pass  not  thou  between 
The  weary  traveller  and  the  cooling  breeze, 
And  lie  not  down  to  sleep  beneath  the  trees 

Where  human  tracks  are  seen; 
Nor  milk  the  goat  that  browses  on  the  plain, 
Nor  pluck  the  standing  corn,  or  yellow  grain. 

And  now  depart!  and  when' 
Thy  heart  is  heavy  and  thine  eyes  are  dim, 
Lift  up  thy  prayer  beseechingly  lo  Him 

Who  from  the  tribes  of  men, 
Selected  thee  to  feel  his  chastening  rod — 
Depart!  O  leper!  and  forget  not  God! 

And  he  went  forth,  alone  !  not  one  of  all 
The  many  whom  he  lov'd,  nor  she  whose  name 
Was  woven  in  the  fibres  of  the  heart 
Breaking  within  him  now,  to  come  and  speak 
Comfort  unto  him.    Yea,  he  went  his  way, 
Sick  and  heart-broken  and  aione — to  die! 
For  God  had  cursed  the  leper! 

It  was  noon, 

And  Helon  knelt  beside  a  stagnant  pool 
In  the  lone  wilderness,  and  bathed  his  brow, 
Hot  with  the  burning  leprosy,  and  touched 
The  loathsome  waters  to  his  fever'd  lips, 
Praying  that  he  might  be  so  blessed — to  die. 
Footsteps  approach'd,  and  with  no  strength  to  flee, 
He  drew  the  covering  closer  on  his  lip, 
Crying,  "unclean!  unclean!"  and  in  the  folds 
Of  the  coarse  sackcloth  shrouding  up  his  face, 
He  fell  upon  the  earth  till  they  should  pass. 
Nearer  the  stranger  came,  and  bending  o'er 
The  leper's  prostrate  form,  pronoune'd  his  name, 
— "Helon!"' — the  voice  was  like  a  master  tona 
Of  a  rich  instrument,  most  strangely  sweet; 
And  the  dull  pulses  of  disease  awoke, 
And  for  a  moment  beat  beneath  the  hot 
And  leprous  scales  with  a  restoring  thrill. 
"Helon!  arise;"  and  he  forgot  his  curse, 
And  rose  and  stood  before  him. 

Love  and  awe 
Mingled  in  the  regard  of  Helon's  eye, 
As  he  beheld  the  stranger.    He  was  not 
In  costly  raiment  clad,  nor  on  his  brow 
The  symbol  of  a  princely  lineage  wore; 
No  followers  at  his  back,  nor  in  his  hand 
Buckler,  or  sword,  or  spear;  yet  in  his  mien 
Command  sat  throned  serene,  and  if  he  smiled, 
A  kingly  condescension  graced  his  lips, 
The  lion  would  have  crouched  too  in  his  lair. 
His  garb  was  simple,  and  his  sandals  worn; 
His  stature  modeled  with  a  perfect  grace; 
His  countenance  the  impress  of  a  God, 
Touch'd  with  the  open  innocence  of  a  child. 
His  eye  was  blue  and  calm,  as  is  the  sky 
In  the  serenest  noon;  his  hair  unshorn, 
Fell  to  his  shoulders;  and  his  curling  beard 
The  fulness  of  perfected  manhood  bore. 
He  looked  on  Helon  earnestly  awhile, 
As  if  his  heart  was  moved,  and  stooping  down, 
He  took  a  little  water  in  his  hand, 
And  laid  it  on  his  brow,  and  said  "  he  clean:" 
And,  lo!  the  scales  fell  from  him,  and  his  blood 
Coursed  with  delicious  coolness  through  his  veins. 
And  his  dry  palms  grew  moist,  and  on  his  brow 
The  dewy  softness  of  an  infant's  stole. 
Hit  leprosy  was  cleansed,  and  he  fell  down 
Prostrate  at  Jesus' feet  and  worshipped  him. 
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For  the  Friend. 

EDUCATION. 

(Continued  from  page  358,  vol.  3.) 

A  great  defect  in  our  system  of  domestic 
education  is,  that  parents  devote  too  little  time 
to  their  children,  and  have  not  enough  of  that 
kind  of  intercourse  with  them  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  improve  and  strengthen  their  minds, 
and  to  elevate  their  views  to  higher  objects 
than  mere  childish  pursuits. 

At  an  early  age,  the  children  of  many  Friends 
are  placed  at  school — this  necessarily  occa- 
sions them  to  be  absent  from  home  during  most 
of  the  day;  and  when  they  return,  it  often  hap- 
pens that  company,  business,  or  more  trivial 
engagements,  are  suffered  to  occupy  the  at- 
tention of  the  parents,  so  that  they  have  little 
time  to  converse  with  or  instruct  their  child- 
ren. The  disadvantages  which  flow  from  this 
source  are  many,  and  as  the  education  of 
children  is  a  duty  of  the  greatest  magnitude, 
and  involves  a  most  serious  responsibility,  those 
who  are  entrusted  with  the  care  of  them,  ought 
to  suffer  nothing  of  minor  importance  to  inter- 
fere with  it. 

To  govern  children  with  ease,  and  to  impart 
instruction  with  the  greatest  advantage  and  the 
least  difficulty,  there  must  subsist  between  their 
caretakers  and  them,  an  affectionate  attach- 
ment ;  a  confidential  freedom  and  intimacy, 
maintained  on  such  a  footing,  as  shall  preserve 
the  deference  and  respect  which  is  due  to  ma- 
ture age,  and  induce  them  to  look  upon  their 
instructors,  not  as  spies  upon  their  actions,  or 
tyrannical  diturbers  of  their  little  sports,  but  as 
protectors  and  counsellors,  who  are  anxious  to 
promote  their  welfare  and  make  them  happy 
and  useful  in  the  world — in  a  word,  as  their 
truest  and  best  friends.  Nor  is  this,  so  difficult 
a  task  as  many  imagine  ;  it  only  requires  that 
they  should  be  treated  as  rational  beings,  capa- 
ble of  discriminating  between  right  and  wrong; 
that  we  should,  on  all  occasions,  do  to  them 
"  as  we  would  be  done  by;"  and  pursue  a  steady 
course  of  gentle  but  firm  discipline.  Many 
persons  appear  to  imagine  that  years  must 
elapse  before  children  can  distinguish  character 
by  its  moral  rectitude  or  depravity,  and  that  it  is 
allowable  to  practise  certain  degrees  of  decep- 
tion upon  them;  as  for  instance,  making  pro- 
mises which  are  never  performed,  or  to  get  rid 
of  their  importuning  curiosity,  give  them  eva- 
sive or  erroneous  answers,  which  after  expe- 
rience pioVes  to  them  are  false.  The  child 
observant  of  all  that  is  passing  around  him, 
detects  this  deceit;  and  even  if  his  conscience 
should  tell  him  it  is  wrong,  he  will  not  find  it 
dillicult  to  lull  it  by  the  conclusion  that  if  his 
father,  or  mother,  or  teacher,  may  do  such 
things,  certainly  so  little  a  child  as  he  is  must 
be  quite  excusable.  Thus  the  habit  of  lying  is 
often  contracted. 

Much  of  the  conversation  of  parents  with 
their  children  is  absurd  and  nonsensical ;  the 
"baby  talk,"  as  it  is  termed,  which  you  are 
compelled  to  hear  in  many  families,  is  really 
disgusting,  and  altogether  unbecoming  rational 
beings.  Nor  arc  the  children  to  blame;  for  if 
you  observe  their  conversation  it  will  generally 
be  found  to  be  rational,  so  far  as  their  know- 
ledge extends;  and  though  ignorance  may  lead 


them  into  many  childish  errors,  yet  they  are 
ever  on  the  look  out,  full  of  curiosity,  and  asking 
an  endless  variety  of  questions  to  gain  informa- 
tion respecting  every  object  around  them.  But 
parents,  instead  of  availing  themselves  of  this 
wise  provision  of  a  kind  Creator,  for  storing 
their  minds  with  ideas  which  may  be  of  use  in 
after  life,  too  often  repress  their  anxiety  to  learn, 
by  some  short  and  unsatisfactory  reply,  or 
begin  to  talk  nonsense,  in  order  perhaps  to 
conceal  their  own  ignorance  and  divert  the 
attention  of  the  child  from  questions  which  they 
are  either  too  uninformed  or  too  listless  to 
reply  to.  Thus  the  very  best  mode,  and  the 
most  favourable  opportunities  of  instructing 
them,  are  lost;  and  the  child,  discouraged  by 
repeated  and  fruitless  attempts  to  gain  in- 
formation, at  last  grows  weary  and  disgusted, 
and  perhaps  embraces  the  trifling  amusements 
to  which  its  notice  is  called,  or  adopts  the  ridi- 
culous expressions  and  conversation  of  its  care- 
takers, merely  for  the  want  of  something  better. 

Conversation  is  the  most  easy,  natural,  and 
successful  mode  of  teaching,  and  it  is  one 
always  within  the  reach  of  the  parent,  with 
this  additional  recommendation,  that  while  it  is 
storing  the  mind  of  the  child  with  knowledge, 
it  furnishes  an  excellent  means  of  increasing 
his  affection  for  his  parent,  fixing  his  respect 
and  attachment,  and  at  the  same  time  enables 
the  parents  to  measure  the  intellectual  capacity 
and  estimate  the  temper  and  dispositions  of  his 
child.  If,  then,  instead  of  the  foolish  nonsense 
which  parents  talk  to  thoir  little  ones,  every 
sentence  was  such  as  to  convey  some  useful 
idea  to  their  minds,  what  an  amount  of  valuable 
knowledge  might  be  obtained  from  a  source 
which  often  tends  only  to  stultify  and  degrade 
them. 

Parents  ought  to  spend  as  much  time  with 
their  children,  as  the  nature  of  their  engage- 
ments will  admit  of;  not  in  listless  vacuity,  or 
mere  childish  prattle,  nor  yet  in  grave  and 
didactic  prosing ;  but  in  free,  pleasant  and 
sensible  converse,  such  as  may  amuse  and  in- 
struct them,  and  give  to  their  infant  minds  a 
firm  and  manly  tone. 

Such  habits  of  intimate  and  affectionate 
association  would  present  frequent  opportuni- 
ties for  imparting  instruction  on  a  variety  of 
topics;  amongst  which,  those  of  a  moral  and 
religious  character  ought  to  claim  particular 
attention.  The  parental  relation  would  thus 
be  presented  under  its  most  amiable  and  engag-i 
ing  form,  and  the  tie  which  binds  children  to 
love,  honour  and  obey  their  parents  would  be 
greatly  strengthened.  They  would  soon  per- 
ceive that  they  were  regarded  as  beings  not 
merely  destined  for  this  world,  but  as  possessing 
immortal  spirits  and  intellectual  endowments, 
by  the  proper  cultivation  and  occupancy  of 
which,  they  were  to  be  fitted  for  another  and  a 
bettor  state  of  existence,  and  for  the  society  of 
higher  and  nobler  intelligences.  The  natural 
tendency  of  such  views  would  be  to  elevate  and 
purify  their  affections,  to  raise  their  desires 
above  mere  sensual  enjoyments,  and  place 
them  on  objects  more  fitting  the  high  destiny 
and  dignified  character  of  man. 

H.  G. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


For  the  Friend. 

In  No.  48,  of  the  last  volume  of  "The 
Friend,"  an  extract  from  "An  essay  on  the 
penal  laws  of  Pennsylvania,"  was  published, 
the  professed  object  of  which  was  to  advocate 
the  abolition  of  capital  punishment.  The  sub- 
ject is  of  great  and  increasing  interest;  but  a 
discussion  of  it,  in  all  its  bearings,  would  re- 
quire more  space  than  in  a  weekly  sheet  could 
be  conveniently  spared.  It  is  not  my  intention, 
therefore,  to  enter  upon  it,  or  even  to  intimate 
on  which  side  of  the  question  my  opinion  lies. 
I  am  induced  to  this  communication,  from  a 
conviction  that  the  writer  of  the  essay,  in  his 
zeal  to  sustain  what  he  no  doubt,  and  I  will  not 
say  improperly,  deems  a  good  cause,  has  re- 
sorted to  arguments  extremely  fallacious;  and 
especially,  because  I  believe  his  quotations 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  according  to  the  ap- 
plication he  has  made  of  them,  have  been 
wrested  from  their  just  meaning,  to  an  extent 
which  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  pass  without 
an  attempt  at  least  at  rectification. 

Assuming  the  writer's  definition  of  govern- 
ment to  be  correct,  his  first  argument  may  be 
thus  stated  : — Society  can  have  no  power  over 
its  members  but  what  it  derives  from  their 
consent.  No  man  has  a  right  to  take  his  own 
life — therefore  he  cannot  consent  that  another 
may  do  so;  and  consequently,  he  cannot  dele- 
gate to  society  a  power  to  forfeit  his  life  as  the 
punishment  of  crime. 

If  this  theory  be  true,  and  the  deduction 
which  is  drawn  a  necessary  consequence,  then 
society  can  have  no  right  to  abridge  a  man  of 
his  liberty — to  punish  him  by  uinusoiNMEXT. 
For  the  liberty  of  man  is  as  much  the  gift  of 
his  Maker,  as  his  life.  Man  is  a  steward  of 
time  as  well  as  of  other  dispensations  of  Pro- 
vidence. He  has  no  right  to  sit  down  in  indo- 
lence; to  refuse  to  employ  the  time  allotted  to 
him.  He  cannot,  therefore,  consent  to  be  im- 
mured in  a  prison;  to  be  denied  the  faculty  of 
applying  his  time  as  may  best  comport  with  the 
purpose  of  his  creation.  Every  man  owes  a 
debt  to  society;  a  debt  which  can  only  be  dis- 
charged by  a  right  application  of  his  time,  by 
an  imitation,  as  far  as  his  finite  limits  will  permit, 
of  our  great  and  perfect  pattern,  who  "  went 
about  doing  good."  Can  it  be  maintained, 
that  a  human  being,  acknowledging  an  accoun- 
tability for  "  the  talents"  entrusted  to  his  care, 
may  voluntarily  confine  himself  "for  life,  in  a 
cell  large  enough"  merely  "  to  stand  and  turn 
and  sleep,  without  society,"  without  the  least 
intercommunication  with  his  fellow  mortals,  or 
the  possibility  of  doing  them  a  benefit  ?  Can 
he  thus  circumscribe  the  sphere  of  his  action, 
and  yet  discharge  his  duty  to  the  world  ?  No 
more,  then,  on  the  principle  of  the  essayist,  can 
he  delegate  to  society  the  pdwer  so  to  immure 
him;  and  society  having  no  power  but  what  it 
may  derive  by  consent,  every  criminal  must  be 
permitted  the  free  use  of  the  common  air  and  of 
his  own  limbs. 

The  writer  next  passes  to  what  deserves 
grave  consideration — an  examination  of  the 
following  verse  in  Genesis,  (chap.  ix.  v.  6.) 
"  Wlioso  sheddcth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall 
his  blood  be  shed."  The  question  which  he 
makes  as  to  this,  is,  whether  it  be  a  command  or 
a  prediction.  The  writer  declares  boldly,  that  it 
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is  a  prediction — that  it  is  so,  even  as  it  stands 
in  our  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  also 
according  to  the  original  language,  the  Hebrew 
text. 

Now  admitting  that  the  Hebrew  language 
does  not  differ  in  the  indicative  future  tense  and 
the  imperative  mood,  and  that,  according  to  the 
grammar  of  our  language,  shall  and  will  may 
both  be  used  to  express  the  future,  we  must 
be  governed  by  the  context  to  ascertain  which 
was  intended.  Let  us  then  advert  briefly  to  the 
author,  and  the  occasion  upon  which  this  de- 
claration was  made.  The  sacred  record  tells 
us  that  the  author  was  God  himself;  that  it 
was  addressed  directly  to  Noah  and  his  three 
sons,  immediately  after  the  flood  had  destroyed 
all  the  human  family,  except  these  and  their 
wives,  "  because  God  saw  that  the  wickedness 
of  man  was  great  on  the  earth,  and  that  every 
imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was 
only  evil  continually."  How  solemn  the  oc- 
casion !  It  was  as  if  a  new  world  had  been 
spoke  into  existence.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  although  we  are  informed  in  general  terms 
to  what  a  height  of  wickedness  the  antediluvian 
world  had  attained,  yet  the  only  special  instances 
of  crime  that  are  mentioned,  are  murders — that 
of  Abel  by  Cain,  which  is  explicitly  detailed,  and 
the  crime  of  Lamech,  which  would  seem  also 
to  have  been  murder,  although  the  concise  and 
abrupt  manner  in  which  it  is  noticed,  has  cer- 
tainly involved  the  passage  in  some  obscurity. 

The  5th  and  6th  verses  should  be  read 
together  to  give  lull  force  to  the  latter:  "  Surely 
your  blood  of  your  lives  will  I  require;  at  the 
hand  of  every  beast  will  I  require  it,  and  at  the 
hand  of  every  man's  brother,  will  I  require  the 
life  of  man.  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by 
man  shall  hi3  blood  be  shed  :  for  in  the  image 
of  God  made  he  man." 

To  a  plain  understanding,  having  no  par- 
ticular theory  to  support,  investigating  the 
Holy  Scriptures  on  the  rule  laid  down  by  the 
divine  Master  himself,  "  How  readest  thou  ?" 
willing  to  receive  the  record  as  importing  ab- 
solute verity,  no  matter  whether  it  quadrates 
with  former  opinions  and  predilections,  or 
conflicts  with  and  detroys  them  altogether, 
could  a  doubt  be  entertained  as  to  the  just 
interpretation  of  this  passage  ?  We  are  told, 
in  unequivocal  language  by  the  Deity  himself 
speaking  in  the  first  person,  "  Surely  your 
blood  of  your  lives  will  I  require,  at  the  hand  of 
every  man's  brother  will  I  require  the  life  of 
man."  Then  follows,  in  immediate  connexion, 
the  manner  of  the  requisition;  and  the  means  by 
which  it  is  to  be  enforced — '•'  Whoso  sheddeth 
man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed," 
i.  e.  by  man — by  his  brother — by  one  of  the 
same  species.  And,  lastly,  the  reason  is  as- 
signed, "/or  in  the  image  of  God  made  he  man." 
The  murderer  is  not^to  be  punished  in  the 
spirit  of  revenge;  not  because  society  has  been 
injured,  or  the  feelings  of  any  of  its  members 
violated — not  because  "  by  the  destruction  of 
life,"  the  increase  of  the  species  has  been 
"stopped,"  or  the  population  of  the  world 
diminished  or  retarded  ;  but  for  another,  a  far 
different  and  infinitely  superior  motive;  an  af- 
front to  Jehovah  himself,  who  created  man  for 
his  own  wise  purposes  and  after  his  own  image, 
and  who  will  not  suffer  those  purposes  to  be 


thwarted,  nor  this  image  to  be  defaced,  nor  the 
workmanship  of  his  hands  to  be  destroyed. 

I  confess  I  am  not  a  little  at  a  loss  to  compre- 
hend the  reasoning  of  the  essayist,  on  the  idea 
that  the  text  alluded  to,  implies  a  prediction 
and  not  a  command.  Does  he  mean  that  it  will 
so  happen  in  every  instance  of  murder,  that 
the  perpetrator  will  somehow  or  other,  by  ac- 
cident or  design,  lose  his  life  by  the  hands  of 
some  member  of  the  human  family?  1  do  not 
understand  that  any  fault  is  found  with  the 
words  "by  man"  in  our  translation,  or  that  it 
is  insinuated  that  the  original — the  Hebrew — 
means  something  different.  Take  the  text 
with  what  is  so  confidently  affirmed  to  be  an 
emendation — let  it  be  read  for  the  sake  of  the 
argument — "by  man  will  his  blood  be  shed," 
and  it  would  seem  an  inevitable  result,  that 
every  murderer,  sooner  or  later,  must  die  by 
the  hands  of  some  man.  Now  the  predictions 
of  the  Omniscient  and  Omnipotent  will  most 
assuredly  come  to  pass.  If  then  it  can  be 
shown,  that  a  single  murderer,  remaining  an 
impenitent  sinner  to  the  end  of  his  life,  has 
died  by  disease,  and  not  by  the  agency  of  man, 
what  becomes  of  the  argument  of  the  writer? 
"  Hath  God  spoken,  and  shall  he  not  make  it 
good?"  Hasno  instance  occurred  of  a  murderer's 
dying  in  his  own  bed,  whose  guilt,  till  disclosed 
by  himself  but  a  moment  before,  had  never 
been  suspected?  The  writer,  it  appears,  has 
no  doubt,  that  Greene,  to  whose  case  he  refers, 
ought,  upon  the  evidence,  to  have  been  con- 
victed of  murder  in  the  first  instead  of  the  se- 
cond degree;  and  he  founds  his  argument  in  a 
great  measure  as  to  the  expediency  of  abolish- 
ing capital  punishment,  on  the  assumption  that 
jurors,  through  mistaken  lenity, "  by  a  kind  of  pi- 
ous perjury,' '  as  he  denominates  it,  frequently  ac- 
quit the  guilty,  or  convict  him  "of  an  offence 
foreign  to  the  evidence,"  and  which  is  not  cap- 
ital. How  then,  I  would  ask,  is  the  prediction 
accomplished  upon  these? 

The  narrative  contained  in  the  8th  chapter 
of  John's  Gospel,  v.  3-11,  would  require,  for 
a  full  explanation  of  my  views  in  regard  to  it, 
an  extension  of  these  strictures  much  beyond 
the  limits  which  I  have  assigned  to  them.  Its 
bearing  upon  the  present  inquiry  may  be  appa- 
rent to  the  writer,  but  I  suspect  to  no  one  else. 
Does  he,  on  reflection,  think  the  application 
which  he  would  make  of  the  conduct  of  our 
Saviour  on  this  occasion,  is  warranted  by  the 
plain  import  of  the  record?  Does  he  not  find 
in  the  answer  given  to  the  chief  priests  and  el- 
ders, when  they  asked  "by  what  authority  doest 
thou  these  things?"  (Matt.  chap.  .21.  v.  23- 
25)  evidence  of  a  disposition  not  dissimilar  (1 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  no  motive  existed  in 
the  one  case  which  did  not  exist  in  the  other) 
to  that  which  dictated  the  refusal  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  this  woman?  Does  he  not  know 
that  "  Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world;" 
and  that  it  would  have  been  quite  as  consistent 
with  his  character  and  mission  to  have  become  a 
temporal  Icing,  which  he  refused,  as  a  temporal 
judge,  which,  in  the  case  presented  to  him  by 
his  enemies  tempting  him,  he  was  pressed  to  as- 
sume? Have  we  not  express  authority  on  this 
point,  in  the  answer  given  by  our  Saviour,  when 
he  was  requested  by  an  individual  to  speak  to 
his  brother,  that  he  should  divide  the  inherit- 


ance  with  him  ?  "Man,"  he  replied,  "who 
made  me  a  judge  or  a  divider  over  youl"  Luke 
chap.  xii.  v.  14. 

To  be  continued. 

For  the  Friend. 
THE  TEN  LETTERS. 

(Continued  from  page  22.) 

LETTER  VI. 

The  extraordinary  and  unhesitating  confi- 
dence  with  which  you  state  your  opinions,  even 
on  the  most  important  and  solemn  subjects, 
and  the  air  of  authority  with  which  you  endea- 
vour to  enforce  them,  is  in  such  striking  contrast 
to  that  humility  and  reverence  with  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  hear  such  subjects  treated, 
that  it  naturally  excites  some  suspicion  that 
there  are  views  and  feelings  in  the  mind  of  the 
preacher,  not  in  accordance  with  that  meek 
and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  the  necessary  quali- 
fication of  a  Christian  teacher :  and  when  we 
turn  from  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  discourse, 
to  some  of  the  opinions  delivered,  I  am  afraid 
that  suspicion  will  ripen  into  certainty,  and 
that  there  will  be  too  much  evidence  of  a  mind 
not  habituated  to  reflections  on  its  own  infirm- 
ities, but  proud*  in  its  acquirements,  and  vaunt- 
ing in  its  own  strength.  For  we  find  you 
glorying  in  the  ability  to  withstand  the  enemy 
of  your  peace,  and  gratifying  yourself  with  the 
honour  to  be  derived  from  the  victory.!  In  this 
elevation  of  mind,  you  say,  that  it  would  be  a 
debasement  to  man,  were  he  placed  by  the  Al- 
mighty in  a  situation  from  which  he  could  not 
fall  ;\  and  that  had  we  been  content  to  remain 
in  a  state  of  innocence,  we  should  have  con- 
tinued to  be  but  as  mere  machines. §  To  rely 
on  any  other  than  your  own  exertions,  you  think 
degrading,  and  would  not  accept  the  sacrifice 
which  is  offered  for  your  sins,  by  the  sufferings 
and  death  of  Jesus  Christ. || 

We  are,  indeed,  placed  in  a  state  of  proba- 
tion, surrounded  with  temptations  and  perplex- 
ed with  dangers  :  we  have  before  us  the  pros- 
pect of  a  change  into  a  never-ending  state,  and 
that  state  is  promised  to  be  one  of  endless  feli- 
city to  those  who,  with  a  sincere  and  humble 
heart,  seek  the  God  of  Israel  for  their  portion. 
To  such,  and  such  alone,  is  promised  the  ex- 
ceeding great  reward;  and,  though  it  is  our 
duty  to  acquiesce,  without  repining,  in  our  sta- 
tion and  allotment  here,  temeracious  indeed 
must  that  man  be,  who,  with  such  a  prize  before 
him,  would,  for  the  gratification  which  the  ho- 
nour of  a  victory  over  his  own  evil  propensities 
might  afford,  prefers  the  hazardous  contest  to 
that  state  of  innocence,  with  which  our  first 
parents  were  blessed  before  the  fall  ;  and  con- 
fident, indeed,  must  he  be  in  his  own  merits,  if 
he  rejects  the  offer  of  an  intercessor,  and  relies 
on  them  alone  for  a  fund,  not  only  to  redeem 
his  errors  here,  but  to  purchase  the  rich  inhe- 
ritance of  eternal  happiness. 

Such  a  state  of  mind  alone  could  conceive 
the  singular  idea  of  opening  an  account  cur- 
rent with  the  Creator, IT  and  call  it  religion; 
to  ask  a  record  of  our  sins,  and  boldly  claim 
our  offsets;  and  to  rely  on  the  accumulated 

*Sermons,  page  68:  "I  challenge  the  whole  host  of 
mankind." 

f  Sermons,  page  231.       JSermons,  page  231. 
{Sermons,  pages  230, 231.  J|Letter  to  Dr.  Shoemaker. 
T  Sermons,  page  44t 
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balance  of  our  own  works  :  to  gain  the  prize 
of  everlasting  life  from  the  justice,  and  not 
from  the  mercy  of  the  Almighty,  and  not  to 
pray  with  David,  "  have  mercy  upon  me,  O 
God,  according  to  thy  loving  kindness  ;  ac- 
cording unto  the  multitude  of  thy  tender  mer- 
cies, blot  out  my  transgressions." 

Such  an  account  would  indeed  be  a  novelty: 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  filling  the  debtor  side 
of  the  leger  :  the  melancholy  list  of  man's 
frailties  and  vices  furnish  ample  materials  :  but, 
from  whence  the  mighty  balance  reserved  for 
the  great  purchase,  should  arise,  is  not  easily 
to  be  conceived.  Let  us  figure  to  ourselves  a 
man  not  immured  in  sloth,  or  sunk  in  wicked- 
ness, but  one  whose  march  through  life  has 
been  in  the  path  of  propriety  and  virtue,  ar- 
ranging his  account : 

I  have  lived  a  life  of  tempe-  Thou  hast  been  blessed  with 
ranee,  regularity  and  virtue.        the  enjoyment  of  health. 

I  have  been,  through  life,  frugal       Thou  hast  acquired  wealth, 
and  industrious. 

1  have  been  humane  and  char-  I  gave  thee  the  fat  ol  the  land, 
iiable  to  the  poor  and  needy. 

1  have  been  a  good  husband  Thy  wife  has  been  virtuous 
and  a  careful  and  tender  father.  and  faithful,  and  thy  children  a 
blessing  to  thee. 

And  if  he  could  add:  I  have  May  not  the  answer  sometimes 
gone  about,  preaching  to, and  ex-  be:  And  thou  hast  been  richly  re- 
horling  large  assemblies  of  peo-  warded  by  the  incense  of  flattery 
p!e  in  thy  name.  and  applause  which  thou  hast  re- 

ceived'? 

Here,  then,  is  no  balance ;  virtue  is  gene- 
rally rewarded  in  this  life  ;  and,  if  the  Chris- 
tian is  to  look  for  redemption,  is  it  not  "by 
standing  fast  and  holding  to  the  traditions 
which  we  have  been  taught,"  by  which  we 
shall  know  that  as  all  have  sinned  and  fallen 
short,  so  we  can  only  be  justified  by  grace* 
"  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Je- 
sus; whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propiti- 
ation, through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his 
righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are 
past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God?" 

You  may  say  that  your  idea  of  opening  an 
account  with  the  Creator,  was  only  by  way  of 
illustration;  but  what  does  it  illustrate?  Is  our 
situation  with  our  Creator  such,  that  works  are 
sufficient  to  insure  our  salvation?  and  do  you 
believe  that  if,  "]'"  in  looking  over  the  leaf,  and 
seeing  where  the  balance  strikes,"  we  should 
find  it  to  be  in  our  favour,  we  may  indulge  in 
sin  and  iniquity,  until  the  balance  is  brought  to 
an  equilibrium?  Do  not  you  believe  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  repentance,  and  that  the  truly  repent- 
ant sinner  may  receive  remission  of  his  sins, 
although  it  may  be  in  the  eleventh  hour,  and 
when  they  are  of  a  crimson  colour,  or  a  scar- 
let dye? 

The  idea  is  indeed  cold  and  heartless;  in 
sentiment  most  degrading,  and  in  its  deductions 
most  pernicious.  How  different  from  the  in- 
spirations of  the  man  of  old,  when  musing  on 
the  sacred  mount  of  Zion,  or  on  the  banks  of 
Shiloah's  stream,  fast  by  the  oracles  of  God,  he 
saw  the  dawn  of  that  auspicious  day,  when  HE, 
our  promise,  would  appear  to  blot  out  our 
transgressions,  and  redeem  us  from  our  sins, 
— and  with  what  holy  rapture  did  he  announce 
the  joyful  tidings!  "Speak  ye  comfortably  to 
Jerusalem,  and  cry  unto  her  that  her  warfare 
is  accomplished,  that  her  iniquity  is  pardoned; 
for  she  hath  received  of  the  Lord's  hand  dou- 
ble for  :illhci  mm-.  Heboid  a  virgin  shall  conceive 
and  bear  a  Son.    Unto  us  a  Child  is  born,  un- 

*Roman8,  3d  Chap.    tSermon6,  page  45. 


to  us  a  Son  is  given;  and  the  government  shall 
be  upon  his  shoulder,  and  his  name  shall  be 
called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  mighty  God, 
the  everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
The  sun  shall  be  no  more  thy  light  by  day, 
neither  for  brightness  shall  the  moon  give  light 
unto  thee;  but  the  Lord  shall  be  unto  thee  an 
everlasting  light,  and  thy  God  thy  glory." 

But  this  is  not  the  Messiah  of  whom  you 
preach:  yours  is  like  yourself,  a  peccable  man, 
clothed  with  infirmities  and  liable  to  transgres- 
sion; and  who,  so  far  from  having  the  power  to 
give  salvation  to  others,  was  himself  tempted  to 
sin.*  You  profess  to  believe  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  "the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life;"  but,  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  plain  intent  and  purport  of 
the  sentence,  you  declare  it  only  means  that  he 
had  power  to  cure  outward  diseases,  and  give 
strength  of  body  to  enjoy  the  good  things  of  this 
life;t  that  for  this  only  was  he  sent,  and  his  power 
was  but  as  a  figure  or  shadow  of  the  great 
Comforter.  But  even  with  this  perversion,  the 
facts  you  state  will  not  support  your  argument. 
It  is  true  that  Jesus  Christ  healed  the  diseases 
of  individuals;  but  surely  no  rational  being  can 
suppose  that  such  was  the  object  of  his  mis- 
sion, for  the  number  of  the  healed  was  so  small, 
that  it  could  have  had  no  perceptible  effect  on 
the  general  outward  health  of  mankind,  or  even 
of  the  particular  people  to  whom  he  appeared. 

You  say  you  believe  that  the  Scriptures  were 
written  by  divine  inspiration,  and  that  Je- 
sus did  nothing,  "  but  as  he  received  power 
and  command  from  his  heavenly  Father;"!  and 
these  Scriptures  tell  us,  that  when  the  Phari- 
sees began  to  reason,  and  said  "  who  can  for- 
give sins  but  God  alone?"  Jesus  answered,  is  it 
"  easier  to  say  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee:  or  to 
say  rise  up  and  walk?  But  that  ye  may  know 
that  the  Son  of  man  hath  power  upon  earth  to 
forgive  sins,  he  said  unto  the  sick  of  the  palsy, 
I  say  unto  thee  arise,  and  take  up  thy  couch, 
and  go  unto  thine  house:  and  immediately  he 
rose  up  before  them,  and  took  up  that  whereon 
he  lay,  and  departed  to  his  own  house  glorifying 
God."§ 

Here  we  have  a  plain  historical  narration, 
from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  sick  were  heal- 


*Sermons,  page  253,  E.  Hicks  says,  "He  (Jesus)  was 
tempted  on  all  points  as  we  are.  Now  how  could  he  be 
tempted  if  he  had  been  fixed  in  a  state  of  perfection, 
in  which  he  could  not  turn  aside?  Could  you  sup- 
pose, as  rational  beings,  that  such  a  being  could  be 
templed?  No,  not  any  more  than  God  could  be  tempt- 
ed. Perfection  is  perfection,  and  cannot  be  tempted; 
it  is  impossible."  Here  is  an  evident  perversion  of 
the  Scriptures:  for  we  nowhere  find  that  Jesus  yield- 
ed to  temptation;  and  it  is  a  most  irrational  conclu- 
sion, that  because  there  was  a  tempter,  he  was  subject 
to  temptation;  and  so  far  from  such  attempts  evincing 
that  lie  teas  not  perfect  and  could  turn  aside,  the  resist- 
ance and  reproof  of  the  tempter  prove  (and  was  pro- 
bably intended  to  prove)  the  very  reverse.  It  is  one 
thing  to  be  tempted,  and  another  to  yield  to  tempta- 
tion, and  E.  Hicks  could  not  have  forgotten  that  the 
authority  from  which  he  drew  his  account  of  the 
temptations  likewise  declares,  that  though  Jesus  "was 
in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin.'' 
Heb.  iv.  15.  By  E.  Jlicks's  erroneous  construction 
of  the  sentence,  he  could,  with  equal  ease,  prove  the 
fallibility  of*  the  Almighty,  for  the  Scriptures,  in 
sc\  Bra]  places,  speak  of  His  being  templed  by  the 
people. 

tScrmons,  page  50.  JNew  York  Sermons,  page  97. 
{Luke,  chap.  5th. 


ed,  to  convince  an  unbelieving  people,  by  an 
act  of  supernatural  power  perceptible  to  their 
senses,  that  Jesus  was  clothed  with  authori- 
ty to  forgive  sins.  You,  however,  say  it  was 
a  figure  or  shadow,  and  as  these  terms  are 
often  in  your  mouth,  it  may  be  proper  to  en- 
quire whether  you  understand  their  true  mean- 
ing, and  whether,  by  any  possible  construction 
of  language,  they  can  be  considered  as  illus- 
trative of  your  view  of  the  subject.  They  are 
here  used  as  synonymons,  and  mean  the  ex- 
pression of  an  idea  by  resemblances:  if  I  speak 
of  persons  in  the  morning  of  life,  I  am  under- 
stood to  mean  youth;  and  if  I  say  the  king  of 
day  is  rising  in  the  east,  every  body  understands 
it  to  mean  the  sun;  and  there  are  other  figura- 
tive resemblances  more  obscure,  but  no  one 
can,  without  violating  every  principle  of  rea- 
son, attempt  to  adduce  as  authority  for,  and 
illustrative  of  his  opinions,  expressions  which, 
so  far  from  resembling,  are  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  them,  merely  because  he  chooses  to  call 
them  figurative. 

If  indeed  there  are  any  individuals,  who  believe 
they  can  perceive  any  resemblance  between 
your  inferences  and  the  facts;  and  that  when 
Jesus  said  he  healed  the  sick,  in  order  that  the 
Pharisees  might  know  that  he  had  power  on 
earth  to  forgive  sins,  he  meant  it.only  as  a  fi- 
gure, and  that  he  claimed  authority  only  as  to 
the  cure  of  outward  diseases,  their  conclusion 
must  be  arrived  at  by  a  process  which  the  un- 
initiated do  not  understand:  and  if  your  argu- 
ment is  according  to  the  analogy  of  reason,  it 
cannot  be  of  that  reason  which  arrives  at  the 
truth  by  observation  and  deduction,  but  the 
reason  of  your  new  school  of  metaphysics, 
which  discerns,  without  ref  ection,  all  things  at 
first  sight.* 

Were  you  reading  a  letter,  informing  you 
that  a  friend  had  departed  on  a  journey,  riding 
on  a.  black  horse,  and  was  told  by  one  of  your 
auditors  that  the  expression  was  figurative,  and 
that  he  meant  a  white  cow,  you  would  proba- 
bly laugh;  and  yet  the  incongruity  is  not  great- 
er than  some  of  your  own  discoveries.  For 
instance,  Paul  said,  "  let  your  women  keep  si- 
lence in  your  churches;"  and  you  observe  that 
all  who  arc  truly  enlightened  will  understand 
that  the  woman  means  the  selfish  spirit  which 
ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  speak  in  churches; 
but  you  have  forgot  to  tell  us  how  to  apply  the 
succeeding  observation,  that  "if  they  will  learn 
any  thing,  they  must  consult  their  husbands  at 
home."  Nor  is  it  probable  that  Paul  (al- 
though a  bachelor)  was  so  uncharitable  as  to 
believe  the  selfish  spirit  so  identified  with  wo- 
man, as  to  render  her  a  proper  emblem  of  it. 

In  this  instance  Paul  was  recommending  a 
rule  of  conduct,  and  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
speak  for  himself:  so  thought  Robert  Barclay, 
and  in  accounting  for  the  exhortation,  he  has 
given  the  probable  reason  of  it.  He  consider- 
ed it  neither  as  an  allegory  or  a  figure;  but  he 
had  not  arrived  at  that  degree  of  spiritual  know- 
ledge, which  enabled  him  to  discover,  in  every 
page  of  the  Bible,  a  meaning  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  plain  and  obvious  sense  of  the 
written  language.  Religion  was  with  him,  not 
an  occult  science,  nor  the  Bible  a  cabalistic 

*Sermons,  page  207. 
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book,  which  can  never  be  read  to  advantage, 
until  the  truths  contained  in  it  have  been  pre- 
viously revealed  to  us.*  On  the  contrary,  he 
believed  with  the  Apostle  Paul,  "  that  these 
things  were  written  for  our  learning,"  that  "the 
holy  scriptures  are  able  to  make  wise  unto  sal- 
vation, through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus," 
and  that  |"ali  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration 
of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  re- 
proof, for  correction,  for  instruction  in  right- 
eousness, that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect, 
thoroughly  furnished  unto  every  good  work." 

*Sermons,p.  313.     t2nd  Timothy,  chap.  3d. 

INDIANA  YEARLY  MEETING. 
The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Indiana, 
convened  at  White  Water,  Wayne  County,  in 
that  state  on  the  4th  ult.  From  several  ac- 
counts which  we  have  received,  it  appears  to 
have  been  largely  attended,  the  house,  which 
is  computed  to  hold  three  thousand  persons, 
being  well  filled.  Much  harmony  and  unanim- 
ity prevailed,  and  many  important  subjects  were 
considered,  and  resulted  to  general  satisfac- 
tion. 

A  correspondent,  writing  respecting  it,  says: 
"We  had  a  large  and  favoured  yearly  meeting. 
It  commenced  its  sittings  on  Second-day,  the 
4th,  and  closed  on  Second-day  the  11th  inst. 
It  was  attended  by  our  valued  friends,  Elisha 
Bates  and  Jacob  Branson,  from  Ohio,  and  John 
and  Elizabeth  Meader,  from  New  Hampshire. 
Many  subjects  of  importance  were  brought 
before  it,  and  acted  on  with  much  brotherly 
feeling  and  great  unanimity. 

"The  very  interesting  subject  of  education, 
and  that  of  instituting  libraries  of  Friends' 
books,  were  also  weightily  considered,  and  the 
Indian  and  African  concerns  were  acted  upon 
with  considerable  interest.  A  request  for  es- 
tablishing a  new  Quarterly  Meeting  to  be  lo- 
cated in  the  West,  near  the  centre  of  the  state, 
and  to  be  called  White  Lick  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, was  granted.  Its  members  were  princi- 
pally taken  out  of  Blue  River  Quarter,  and  it 
is  to  be  opened  on  the  third  Seventh-day  in  the 
second  mo.  next.  The  number  of  members 
in  attendance  at  our  yearly  meeting,  is  thought 
by  travelling  friends,  who  have  attended  it  and 
the  others  also,  to  be  the  largest  on  the  conti- 
nent." 

Report  was  made  that  four  meetings  for 
worship  had  been  established  since  last  year, 
three  of  which  are  constituted  preparative 
meetings. 

The  reading  and  answering  of  the  queries 
brought  into  view  the  state  of  society,  as  re- 
gards the  maintenance  of  our  testimonies  and 
discipline,  &.c.  and  induced  much  close  and 
pertinent  labour  from  concerned  friends.  The 
subject  was  referred  to  a  committee,  who  pro- 
duced at  the  subsequent  sitting,  the  following 
epistle  of  advice,  viz: 

"The  Friends  appointed  on  Third  day  last,  on  the 
state  of  society,  reported  the  following  epistle  of  ad- 
vice; which  being  deliberately  read,  was  approved 
and  adopted  by  this  meeting,  and  directed  to  the 
attention  of  the  subordinate  meetings,  and  to  Friends 
individually. 

EPISTLE  OF  ADVICE. 
Dear  Friends, 

"In  adverting  to  the  state  of  Society  as  exhibited 


in  the  reports  from  the  different  quarters,  we  are] 
comforted  in  the  belief  that  the  work  of  reformation 
is  in  a  good  degree  begun,  yet  it  is  evident  that  much 
remains  to  be  done,  in  order  to  restore  the  churcli  to 
its  primitive  state,  that  it  may  truly  become  as  "  a 
city  set  on  a  hill  that  cannot  be  hid."  The  meeting 
was  brought  into  an  exercise  and  travail  on  account 
of  the  many  deficiencies  marked  in  the  reports;  and 
much  weighty  counsel  and  advice  were  given  by 
concerned  Friends,  tending  to  stir  up  to  greater  faith- 
fulness and  dedication  of  heart. 

"  Parents  and  heads  of  families  are  exhorted  to 
greater  faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  their  several 
duties,  and  may  they  so  dwell  under  the  influence 
and  baptizing  power  of  truth,  that  they  may  expe- 
rience a  right  qualification  for  the  performance 
thereof. 

"  A  feeling  of  tender  sympathy  was  witnessed  on 
behalf  of  the  poorer  class  of  our  members,  that  al- 
though their  necessities  may  not  be  of  that  kind 
which  would  literally  characterise  them  as  pour,  but 
such  as  are  in  tried  circumstances;  a  concern  pervades 
the  meeting  that  a  tender  care  and  inquiry,  with 
relief  and  assistance,  may  be  extended  to  them. 

"  We  feel  a  concern  to  caution  all  our  members 
against  receiving  unlawful  interest  on  money  ;  be- 
lieving that  the  practice  is  unchristian,  and  should  be 
abstained  from  by  all,  making  our  profession. 

>'  We  are  concerned  to  revive  the  former  advice  of 
this  meeting  relative  to  the  daily  practice  of  reading 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  families,  properly  convened 
lor  that  purpose.  We  are  aware  that  the  cross  may 
be  much  in  the  way  of  many  Friends,  who  measurea- 
bly  see  the  necessity  of  a  compliance  with  this  duty 
Unto  such  we  would  hold  out  the  language  of  en- 
couragement ;  and,  dear  Friends,  whilst  we  are 
concerned  to  avoid  formality,  let  us  be  careful  not  to 
despise  or  neglect  the  beautiful  order  which  truth 
leads  into.  Where  parents  are  united  in  this  solemn 
duty — where  they  fully  submit  to  the  yoke  of  Christ, 
they  will  experience  the  truth  of  his  own  declaration, 
'  JYJy  yoke  is  easy  and  my  burden  is  light.'  And 
how  encouraging  is  .the  remembrance  of  some  for- 
merly, who,  witli  divine  approbation,  brought  little 
children  to  Christ.  They  no  doubt  had  become  in  a 
degree  acquainted  with  the  divine  Master,  and  were 
desirous  that  their  children  should  be  made  parta- 
kers of  his  blessing. 

"And,  dear  children,  for  whose  welfare  a  deep  con- 
cern hath  been  felt,  both  as  it  relates  to  yourselves 
and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  church,  may  you 
be  brought  to  the  experimental  knowledge  of  the 
truth  of  the  declaration  of  one  of  the  holy  prophets  : 
'  It  is  good  for  a  man  that  he  bear  the  yoke  in  his 
youth.'  Be  entreated,  dear  young  Friends,  as  you 
prize  your  present  and  everlasting  welfare,  to  submit 
to  the  yoke  of  Christ,  that  you  may  indeed  know  him 
to  be  unto  you,  1  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  mighty 
God,  the  everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace;  of 
the  increase  of  whose  government  and  peace  there  shall 
be  no  end.'  Thus  would  parents  and  children  har- 
monize together,  and  be  prepared  to  submit  to  the 
wholesome  rules  of  the  discipline  of  the  church — 
they  would  be  diligent  in  attendance  of  meetings  for 
worship  and  discipline,  and  avoid  unbecoming  be- 
haviour therein.  The  injurious  practice  of  tale-bear- 
ing and  detraction  would  be  avoided  and  discour- 
aged— parents  would  be  careful  by  example  and 
precept  to  train  up  their  families  in  plainness  of 
speech,  behaviour  and  apparel  ;  pernicious  books 
would  find  no  place  therein.  We  should- not  be  found 
destitute  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  highly  prizing 
them,  experiencing  that  they  are  able  to  make  wise 
unto  salvation  through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus;  and 
we  should  be  enabled  to  adopt  the  language,  '  By 
this  do  we  know  that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto 
life,  because  we  love  the  brethren.' " 

The  committee  on  the  Indian  concern  made 
a  report  which  was  satisfactory  to  the  meeting, 
and  they  were  continued  and  encouraged  to 
give  further  attention  thereto.  The  following 
is  an  extract  from  it,  viz: 

REPORT  ON  THE  INDIAN  CONCERN. 
To  the  Yearly  Meeting  now  sitting, 
"The  committee  on  Indian  concerns  report: — 


'That  shortly  after  our  last  Yearly  Meeting,  a  de- 
putation of  our  committee  visited  Friends'  establish- 
ment near  Waughpaughkonnetta,  and  found  the 
the  school  progressing:  there  were  eleven  children  in 
attendance,  who  seemed  attentive  to  the  direction  of 
the  Superintendants.  Robert  and  Mahalah  Green 
were  employed  for  another  year,  to  have  the  care  of 
the  establishment,  with  which  the  Indians  expressed 
great  satisfaction.  The  committee  having  previously 
laid  down  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government 
of  the  school,  a  part  of  which  was  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures at  stated  periods, — these  rules  were  now  made 
known  to  the  Indians,  with  which  they  were  well 
pleased,  and  desired  that  the  school  might  be  contin- 
ued until  their  children  were  taught  to  read,  write, 
and  work,  and  then  they  thought,  when  the  children 
had  learned  to  read  the  Scriptures,  they  might  know 
the  commandments,  and  what  was  right  to  do,  and 
make  them  better. 

"The  committee  have  visited  the  establishment  seve- 
ral times  during  the  past  year,  given  such  advice  and 
assistance  as  tbey  were  enabled  to  give;  and  they  were 
comforted  in  believing  that  their  labours  were  not  in 
vain,  but  about  the  beginning  of  the  Eighth  month 
last,  the  school  was  suspended  in  consequence  of  the 
decease  of  Mahalah  Green,  wife  of  the  Superintend- 
ant,  since  which  lime  the  committee  have  contract- 
ed with  Henry  Harvey  and  Ann  his  wife,  to  superin- 
tend the  establishment  the  ensuing  year;  and  the  In- 
dians were  informed,  it  was  expected  they  would  re- 
side at  the  establishment;  with  which  they  were  well 
pleased,  and  promised  to  furnish  ten  or  twelve  chil- 
dren regularly  to  the  school,  and  perhaps  more. 

"The  productions  of  the  farm  the  present  year, 
have  been  considerable  for  the  season;  there  is  a  pret- 
ty good  supply  of  corn,  hay,  &c.  and  it  is  thought 
there  will  be  plenty  of  pork  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Considerable  produce  has  been  sold  off  the  farm,  of 
which  thirly-five  dollars  worth  is  to  be  paid  for  in 
flour  at  the  market  price." 

"Jn  taking  into  view  the  present  situation  of  the 
concern,  we  are  led  to  believe,  that  it  affords  cause 
for  encouragement  to  continue  our  exertions  to  sus- 
tain it.  We  cherish  the  hope  that  the  cause  will  not 
be  suffered  to  fall  to  the  ground  for  the  want  of  sup- 
port. Favoured  as  we  are  with  plenty  and  to  spare, 
and  calling  to  mind  that  the  soil  on  which  we  live, 
has  been  obtained  from  these  people,  for  a  mere  pit- 
tance in  comparison  to  its  real  value,  and  that  they 
have  been,  for  ages  past,  driven  step  by  step  from  the 
coast  of  the  Atlantic,  far  into  the  western  wilds,  by 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  power  and  wide  spreading 
population  of  the  whites:  the  present  period  also  is 
marked  with  the  disposition  and  design  of  many,  to 
compel  the  small  remnant  of  these  once  powerful 
tribes,  to  leave  the  land  of  their  nativity  against  their 
will,  and  to  seek  a  home,  beyond  the  western  limits 
of  the  States. 

"The  time  has  now  arrived  that  the  committee  can 
realize  some  advantage  from  the  farm  and  the  stock, 
towards  defraying  the  necessary  expensss  of  the 
School,  yet  a  considerable  sum  will  be  needful  in  ad- 
dition thereto,  being  at  present  deprived  of  access 
to  the  funds  originally  designed  for  that  institution — 
we  are  induced  to  appeal  to  the  benevolence  of  Friends 
generally,  and  solicit  contributions  for  the  support  of 
a  cause  so  laudable  as  that  of  assisting  the  unculti- 
vated Indian  natives  under  our  care,  in  their  progress 
towards  civilization. 

"Signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee, 
"10th  mo.  5th,  1830.  Caleb  Harvey,  Clerk." 
The  Friends  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  con- 
cerns relative  to  the  coloured  people,  produced 
a  report  from  which  the  following  extract  is 
taken.  It  will  be  the  more  interesting  to  the 
readers  of  "The  Friend,"  as  a  number  of  our 
subscribers  contributed  towards  the  relief  of 
those  oppressed  Africans,  who  were  driven 
from  their  homes  by  the  enforcement  of  an  op- 
pressive law  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  It  is  as 
follows,  viz: 

"2b  the  Yearly  Meeting  noic  sitting. 
"The  committee  on  the  concerns  of  the  people  of 
colour,  make  the  following  report. 
"We  find,  from  the  reports  from  the  different  branch- 
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es,  that  Friends  have  continued  their  attention  to  the 
abject  of  their  appointment. 

"Friends  of  Miami  have  received  the  sum  of 
$700,00,  mostly  from  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  dona- 
ted for  the  relief  of  the  people  of  colour,  lately  emi- 
grated from  the  state  of  Ohio  to  Canada;  which  mo- 
ney, together  with  that  raised  by  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting,  has  been  by  them  forwarded  to  Canada,  and 
placed  Tn  the  hands  of  Frederick  Stover,  of  Norwich, 
who  has  undertaken  to  act  as  agent  for  Friends  in  the 
distribution  thereof.  Also,  they  have  proposed  to 
the  Friends  of  Canada,  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
their  appointing  a  committee  to  have  the  care  of 
African  concerns  in  that  province." 
"  Believing  as  we  do,  that  without  further  pecuniary 
aid,  the  prosecution  of  the  desirable  objects  in  view 
will  be  retarded — we  suggest  to  the  Yearly  Meeting 
the  propriety  of  recommending  to  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings, the  subject  of  opening  free  subscriptions,  to  as- 
sist our  endeavours  in  the  amelioration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  this  much  injured  people. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

George  Evans,  Clerk." 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  religious,  guard- 
ed, and  more  liberal  education  of  the  children 
of  Friends  claimed  the  close  and  serious  at- 
tention of  the  meeting;  and  it  "  being  deeply  in- 
terested with  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
came  to  the  judgment  to  appoint  a  commit- 
tee, to  act  in  conjunction  with  a  like  commit- 
tee of  the  women's  meeting,  in  taking  the  sub- 
ject under  serious  and  weighty  consideration, 
and,  as  way  opens,  to  propose  to  a  future  sit- 
ting, such  measures  as  they  may  think  best 
calculated  to  promote  the  desired  object." 

This  committee  produced  the  following  re- 
port, viz: 

REPORT  ON  EDUCATION. 

"The  joint  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  of  the  guarded  education 
of  our  children,  having  attended  to  the  object  of 
their  appointment,  unite  in  reporting: — That  we  have 
very  sensibly  felt  the  difficulty  in  which  our  mem- 
bers are  involved,  in  giving  to  their  children  a  guard- 
ed education,  and  believe  the  time  has  arrived  when 
the  Society  in  its  collective  capacity,  should  not  only 
feel  the  importance  of  this  concern,  but  should  extend 
both  advice  and  assistance  in  order  to  promote  the 
desired  object. 

"The  difficulties  to  which  we  allude,  we  apprehend 
have  originated  from  different  causes. 

"In  the  emigration  of  our  members  to  this  country, 
they  became  in  many  cases  widely  scattered  from 
one  another,  while  the  hardships  and  labours  insepa- 
rably connected  with  making  new  settlements  in  the 
very  wilderness,  opposed  no  inconsiderable  obstacles 
to  the  establishment  of  Schools.  In  addition  to  this, 
it  is  believed,  the  advantages  of  tducation  hare  not, 
in  some  instances,  been  duly  appreciated  ;  and  thus 
a  decree  of  apathy  and  indilferencc  has  been  produ- 
ced, which  may  have  been  increased  by  the  existence 
of  real  difficulties. 

"  The  public  seminaries  in  the  state  of  Indiana, 
and  the  district  schools  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  have 
also  been  brought  into  consideration  by  the  committee, 
as  creating  more  or  less  difficulty,  in  the  different 
sections  of  our  yearly  meeting.  And  we  unite  in 
proposing  that  the  judgment  of  the  yearly  meeting 
should  be  pronounced  against  our  members'  partici- 
pating in  those  seminaries,  supported  as  they  arc  by 
fines  imposed  on  the  Society  of  Friends,  on  account 
of  one  of  its  Christian  testimonies ;  and  that  our 
members  be  advised,  as  much  as  practicable,  to  avoid 
any  connexion  with  the  district  schools,  as  being 
founded  on  a  system,  which,  should  the  Society  bo 
brought  completely  within  its  operation,  would  pow- 
erfully militate  against  that  testimony  of  our  Society, 
which  has  for  its  object  the  guarded  education  of  the 
rising  generation. 

"  In  order  that  our  members  may  be  aroused  to  the 
importance  of  this  concern,  and  that  a  system  of 


education  may  be  adopted  calculated  to  remove  the 
difficulties  in  which  the  subject  is  involved,  we 
propose  to  the  yearly  meeting,  that  quarterly  and 
monthly  meetings  may  appoint  committees  to  exa- 
mine the  state  of  schools,  and  of  the  education  of  our 
youth,  within  their  respective  limits ;  and  to  take 
such  measures  as  they  may  apprehend  to  be  necessary 
to  promote  the  establishment  of  schools,  to  be  both 
under  the  tuition  of  teachers  in  membership  with  us, 
and  under  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  com- 
mittees of  the  respective  monthly  meetings ; — taking 
care  that  such  schools,  where  practicable,  may  be 
located,  so  as  to  afford  the  opportunity  for  the  scholars 
in  company  with  their  teachers,  regularly  to  attend 
somo  meeting  of  Friends. 

"  In  the  establishment  of  these  schools,  it  will  de- 
volve on  monthly  meetings  to  extend  the  necessary 
care  to  secure  the  legal  title  to  such  real  estate  as 
may  be  procured  for  the  purpose;  and  where  it  may 
appear  to  be  necessary,  from  the  scattered  situation  of 
Friends,  or  from  other  causes,  to  render  pecuniary  aid 
to  individuals,  in  order  to  afford  their  children  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring  a  suitable  portion  of  educa- 
tion, that  such  be  laid  before  the  respective  monthly, 
or  if  necessary  the  quarterly  meetings.  And  it  is 
desired  that  a  spirit  of  liberality  may  be  manifested, 
to  promote  an  object  so  deeply  interesting  to  the 
present  and  succeeding  generations. 

"  And  believing  it  important  that  the  minds  of  our 
children  should,  at  an  early  age,  be  stored  with  the 
truths  relating  to  life  and  salvation,  we  propose  that 
reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  should  form  a  part  of 
the  daily  exercises  of  our  schools;  and  that  this  part 
of  the  order  proposed,  should  be  particularly  under 
the  care  and  direction  of  the  superintending  com- 
mittees appointed  by  the  quarterly  and  monthly 
meetings. 

"And  that  quarterly  and  monthly  meetings  be  di- 
rected to  send  up  to  next  yearly  meeting,  an  account 
of  their  proceedings;  and  whether  there  shall  be,  at 
the  time  of  preparing  their  reports,  any  neighbour- 
hoods destitute  of  schools ;  and  if  there  should  be 
any  children  not  in  the  way  of  receiving  the  necessary 
education,  the  number  and  circumstances  of  such 
children  should  be  reported." 

To  promote  among  the  members  of  our  re- 
ligious Society,  a  more  general  acquaintance 
with  our  religious  principles  and  testimonies, 
and  with  the  Christian  experience  and  labours 
of  valuable  Friends,  is  an  object  of  much  im- 
portance, and  hence  appears  to  have  been  en- 
tered into  by  the  yearly  meeting  with  considera- 
ble feeling.  It  was  referred  to  a  committee  "  to 
devise  such  measures  for  the  advancement  of  the 
concern,  and  propose  such  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  conducting  of  [the  monthly  meeting] 
libraries,  as  might  appear  to  them  proper  and 
necessary."  This  committee  communicated  the 
result  of  its  deliberations  in  the  following  re- 
port, viz: 

"The  Friends  appointed  on  the  subject  of  Libra- 
ries, made  the  following  report;  which  being  read, 
was  approved,  and  directed  to  the  attention  and  obser- 
vance of  the  subordinate  meetings.  And  the  meeting 
for  sufferings  was  directed  to  appoint  the  committee 
of  book  agency  as  proposed  ;  and  to  take  such  further 
care  in  the  case  as  may  appear  proper  and  necessary. 

REPORT  ON  LIBRARIES. 
"  The  committee  appointed  on  the  subject  of  Libra- 
ries, have  had  it  under  consideration,  and  agree  to 
propose  to  the  yearly  meeting,  that  the  monthly 
meetings  bo  recommended  to  take  active  measures 
for  the  establishment  of  at  least  one  library,  within 
the  limits  of  each  ;  and  where  the  scattered  situation 
of  the  preparatives,  or  other  circumstances,  appear 
to  require  it,  one  for  each  preparative,  as  way  may 
open ;  that  those  libraries  shall  be  the  property  of  our 
Society,  and  under  the  control  of  the  monthly  meet- 
ings ;  that  no  books  or  new  edition  of  books,  shall  be 
admitted  into  any  of  the  libraries,  but  such  as  may 
be  approved  by  the  meeting  for  sufferings,  and  that 
the  following  general  plan  be  observed,  viz : 


"  1st.  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  meeting  for 
sufferings  to  appoint  a  committee  of  book  agency, 
who  shall  select  one  or  more  of  their  number  to  act 
as  correspondent  and  agent,  for  receiving  the  orders, 
requests,  and  funds,  transmitted'by  the  correspondent 
of  the  quarterly  meeting,  as  hereinafter  prescribed ; 
also  a  list  of  all  the  books  now  on  hand,  intended  for 
the  libraries.  And  that  it  be  recommended  to  tbje 
committee  of  the  meeting  for  sufferings  to  send  to 
those  correspondents,  at  suitable  times,  lists  and 
prices  of  approved  books ;  and  especially  of  such  new 
hooks,  or  new  editions,  as  may  have  appeared,  or 
been  provided  during  the  past  year;  and  to  take  such 
further  measures  as  the  meeting  for  sufferings  shall 
deem  advisable,  for  the  promotion  of  this  interesting 
concern. 

"  Sd.  That  a  suitable  person  be  appointed  by  each 
quarterly  meeting,  to  act  as  correspondent  with  tiro 
committee  of  the  meeting  for  sufferings;  to  point  out 
to  that  committee,  the  best  channel  through  which 
books  may  be  sent ;  and  to  transmit  to  that  con>- 
mittee,  such  requests  and  orders  as  may  be  committed 
to  his  charge. 

"  3d.  That  each  monthly  meeting  provide  a  blank 
book  for  a  register,  and  appoint  a  suitable  Friend  to 
act  as  librarian  for  each  of  the  libraries  within  its 
limits ;  prescribe  such  regulations  as  are  usual  and 
necessary  for  the  safe  keeping,  due  distribution,  return 
and  preservation  of  the  books  of  an  associated  com- 
pany; that  each  monthly  meeting  which  has  more 
than  one  library  within  its  limits,  also  appoint  a 
correspondent,  through  whose  hands  orders,  funds, 
and  lists  of  books  from  the  respective  libraries,  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  quarterly  meeting's  correspon- 
dent, and  through  whose  hands  the  librarian  may 
receive  books,  and  other  accounts,  as  the  meeting  for 
sufferings  shall  direct ;  and  that  in  each  monthly 
meeting  where  but  one  library  may  be  established, 
the  librarian  shall  perform  the  duties  of  correspondent. 

"4th.  That  each  librarian  furnish  the  committee 
of  the  meeting  for  sufferings,  through  the  correspon- 
dents, with  a  list  of  the  books  that  are  already  placed 
in  the  library,  and  also  a  list  of  such  books  as  he  is 
requested  to  procure;  and  that  he  make  an  annual 
report  to  said  committee  of  all  the  books  contained 
in  the  library  under  his  care. 

"5th.  That  itbe  recommended  to  Friends  generally, 
to  exercise  liberality  in  raising  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  libraries  with  a  valuable  selection  of 
approved  standard,  books,  on  the  history,  faith,  and 
doctrines  of  our  Society." 

It  is  with  feelings  of  affectionate  and  bro- 
therly interest  that  we  retrace  the  important 
proceedings  of  this  large  assembly,  and  we 
trust  that  all  the  readers  of  "The  Friend"  will 
unite  with  us  in  these  emotions.  While  we 
are  sensible  that  our  remote  situation  must 
render  it  difficult  to  appreciate  all  the  trials 
and  privations  which  our  brethren  of  Indiana 
have  to  encounter,  arising  in  part  from  the  dif- 
ficulties incident  to  settlers  in  a  new  country: 
we  are,  nevertheless,  prepared  to  sympathize 
with  them,  and  can  rejoice  in  the  conviction 
that  we  arc  members  of  the  same  fraternity 
and  household  of  faith.  We  sincerely  desire 
that  in  every  portion  of  our  religious  Society, 
the  bonds  of  gospel  fellowship  may  be  increas- 
ingly strengthened,  that  its  members  may  be- 
come yet  more  distinguished  for  the  consisten- 
cy and  circumspection  of  their  conduct,  and 
under  the  influence  of  that  divine  charity  which 
emanates  from  the  Holy  Head,  and  is  diffused 
to  the  least  member  of  the  church,  we  may 
be  characterised  by  that  conspicuous  trait  of 
true  discipleship  so  beautifully  alluded  to  by 
our  blessed  Lord:  "By  this  shall  all  men  know 
that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to 
another." 

G. 
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LETTER  FROM  SAMUEL  SCOTT. 

Ware,  23d  of  2nd  Mo.  1747. 

My  Dear  Friend, 

Herewith  I  send  thee  a  few  sheets  intended 
to  prove,  that  scripture  knowledge,  without 
Divine  aid,  is  insufficient  to  conduct  a  Christian 
safely  on  his  way  ;  for  mankind  since  the  fall, 
and  the  consequent  degeneracy,  have  for  the 
most  part  centered  in  a  wretched  neglect  and 
ignorance  of  their  real  duty  to  the  Creator. 
And  although  no  duty  is  more  emphatically 
pressed  upon  those  who  profess  to  own  and 
revere  the  mission  and  messiahship  of  the  Son 
of  God,  than  that  of  loving  the  Divinity  with 
the  most  pure  and  generous  affection,  (even  in 
that  which  they  deem  their  rule,)  yet  that  be- 
ing of  itself  *  *  *  *  *  unable  without 
fresh  participations  of  life  and  virtue,  from  a 
living  and  energetic  principle,  to  inspire  or 
furnish  the  creature  either  with  sensations  of 
or  faculties  for  the  perception  or  performance 
of  so  sublime  a  duty,  and  so  opposite  to  their  na- 
tural tastes,  they  have  generally  beheld  the  pre- 
cepts relative  thereto  with  superficial  and 
fallacious  views ;  so  that,  although  they  have 
gathered  from  the  letter  apprehensions  of  other 
duties,  as  worship,  &c.  yet  that  of  Divine  love 
hath  remained  too  much  discarded,  or  at  least 
disregarded  by  them. 

Yet,  blessed  be  the  Father,  and  fountain  of 
love  and  consolations,  through  the  several  series 
of  time,  he  hath  been  graciously  pleased  to 
discover  himself  to  a  remnant,  who  by  the  lively 
influence  and  manifestation  of  divine  favour 
have  been  led  to  love  him  again.  And  although 
perhaps  they  may  not  have  had  a  distinct  dis- 
cursive and  explicit  knowledge  of  some  truths, 
yet  the  sincerity  of  their  love  and  affection,  the 
product  of  tiie  Divine  principle,  hath  ever  been 
acceptable.  And  He,  who  ever  remains  diffu- 
sive and  bountiful  in  communications  to  his 
creatures,  is  now,  through  the  emanations  of 
his  Divine  light  and  life,  imparting  to  his  little 
ones,  his  waiting,  dependent,  and  debased  chil- 
dren, glorious  discoveries  of  himself,  and  vouch- 
safing to  reveal  those  mysteries  which  have 
been  hid  for  ages  from  the  wise  and  prudent, 
even  to  babes  and  sucklings  ;  no  doubt  for  this 
great  and  glorious  purpose,  that  by  them,  in 
his  own  time  and  way,  his  praise  may  be  per- 
fected. 

The  doctrine  of  the  internal  and  immediate 
revelation  of  Divine  light  and  life,  (which  we 
profess,)  operating  by  love,  (and  productive  in 
the  soul  resigned  to  its  influence  and  guidance 
of  a  proper  love  to  the  Creator,  and  to  the  crea- 
ture for  his  sake,)  is  the  most  noble  and  benefi- 
cent sentiment  that  ever  mankind  was  blest 
with.  It  is  this,  as  it  comes  to  have  a  rightful 
pre-eminence  in  the  world,  and  prevalence  over 
the  mind,  which  alone  would  regulate  all  dis- 
orders, by  subjecting  all  to  the  will  and  order 
of  the  Creator.  It  would  demonstrate  to  the 
devoted  soul,  the  impossibility  of  loving  God 
too  much,  or  of  denying  ourselves  of  too  much 
for  his  sake,  who  denied  himself  of  so  much  for 
our  sake,  by  humbling  himself,  and  becoming 
subject  to  the  shame  and  death  of  the  cross ; 
condescending  to  dignify  the  meanest  of  mortals 
with  invaluable  blessings.  It  would  teach  us 
to  renounce  the  most  secret  acts  of  infidelity 


and  dishonesty  towards  Him,  and  to  abandon 
the  most  harmless  gratifications  of  self  and  na- 
ture, when  they  tended  to  obstruct  and  retard 
that  state  of  abstraction  and  purification,  neces- 
sary to  the  discipleship  of  love.  It  would  per- 
fect in  us  the  divine  and  moral  virtues,  and 
qualify  to  answer  every  purpose  of  civil  and 
religious  society,  of  which  it  would  make  us 
bright  and  useful  members,  and  lead  into  every 
particular  duty,  which  either  convictions  in 
ourselves,  or  the  precept  and  example  of  good 
and  faithful  men,  might  show  to  be  agreeable 
to  the  Divine  will.  It  would  renew  the  face  of 
the  church  ;  array  Zion  in  beautiful  garments, 
render  her  fair  as  Jerusalem,  "  comely  as  Tir- 
zah,  terrible  (for  her  power  and  strength)  as 
an  army  with  banners."  It  would  invest  hoary 
heads  with  crowns  of  glory,  and  induce  our 
youth  to  a  strict  and  religious  emulation  of  the 
virtues  of  their  ancestors,  and  in  our  faithfulness, 
replenish  each  particular  with  that  sensation 
and  enjoyment,  which  infinitely  surpasseth  the 
conception  of  natural  powers. 

This  alone  can  support  in  the  most  depressing 
and  calamitous  of  human  circumstances,  by 
favouring  with  the  hope,  that  nothing  (however 
trying)  shall  ever  be  able  to  separate  us  from 
the  principal  object  of  the  soul's  desire  and 
affection  ;  a  fear  which  awaits  and  frequently 
allays  the  most  joyous  **.**,  of  human 
prospects  and  grandeurs.  That  this  divine 
principle  may  have  its  proper  scope  and  influ- 
ence, in  thy  tender  and  favoured  breast,  is  my 
sincere  desire,  and  the  design  of  my  submitting 
these  mean  and  unpolished  papers  to  thy  peru- 
sal ;  and  may  thy  breathings,  as  thou  finds  ac- 
cess, be  on  my  behalf,  that  while  I  am  led  to 
press  those  truths  on  others,  I  myself  may  not 
become  a  castaway  therefrom  ;  but  in  holy  tra- 
vail, and  united  exercise  of  spirit,  may  we  ap- 
proach the  house  of  God,  and  ascend  his  holy 
mountain  Sion,  his  sanctuary,  from  whence 
"  his  law  shall  go  forth,  and  his  blessing  be 
commanded,  even  life  for  evermore." 
I  am  thy  friend,  with  true  regard, 

S.  S. 


CIRCULAR. 

To 

A  number  of  Friends  in  different  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  especially  within  the  li- 
mits of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  yearly 
meetings,  having  deeply  felt  the  disadvantages 
under  which  the  members  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety labour,  in  obtaining  for  their  children  a 
guarded  education  in  the  higher  branches  of 
learning,  have  associated  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  Friends'  School.  They 
believe  it  to  be  of  very  great  importance  that 
the  literary  instruction  which  shall  fit  our  chil- 
dren for  general  usefulness  in  life,  should  be 
combined  with  a  religious  care  over  their  mo- 
rals and  manners,  and  that  they  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  be  brought  up  in  an 
observance  of  the  testimonies  of  our  religious 
Society. 

They  therefore  propose  to  establish  an  insti- 
tution of  this  character,  in  which  the  children 
of  Friends  shall  receive  a  liberal  education 
under  the  care  of  competent  instructors  of  our 
own  Society  as  far  as  practicable.    It  is  pro- 


posed that  the  full  course  of  study  in  this  insti- 
tution shall  occupy  a  period  of  not  less  than 
four  years,  and  shall  include  English  literature, 
mathematics,  natural  history,  natural,  intellec- 
tual and  moral  philosophy,  the  ancient  languages 
and  ancient  literature;  opportunities  for  in- 
struction in  the  principal  modern  languages 
are  also  to  be  afforded.  This  course  of  in- 
struction is  to  be  conducted  by  a  principal, 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers,  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  board  of  managers,  of 
whom  not  more  than  two-thirds  are  to  be 
members  of  the  yearly  meeting  of  Philadelphia. 

The  scholars  previously  to  admission,  are  to 
undergo  an  examination  as  to  their  proficiency 
in  the  requisite  preparatory  studies.  They 
may  be  admitted  for  any  period  not  less  than 
one  year.  The  domestic  economy  of  the  house 
is  to  be  under  the  management  of  a  steward  and 
matron.  The  scholars  are  all  to  be  Friends, 
or  the  children  of  Friends.  In  order  to  carry 
this  plan  into  effect,  it  is  proposed  to  raise  a 
stock  of  $40,000,  in  shares  of  $100  each, 
which  the  contributors  are  to  be  at  liberty  to 
increase,  if  it  be  found  expedient.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  a  person  holding  one  share,  and  less 
than  three  shares,  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote 
at  the  meetings  of  the  contributors;  a  person 
holding  three  shares  and  less  than  five  shares, 
to  two  votes ;  five  shares  and  less  than  ten 
shares,  to  three  votes;  ten  shares  and  less 
than  twenty  shares,  to  four  votes;  and  twenty 
shares  and  upwards,  to  five  votes.  The  stock 
is  to  be  transferable  only  to  members  of  the 
religious  Society  of  Friends.  And  it  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  fundamental  article  of  the 
association,  that  no  person  who  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends,  shall  be  entitled 
to  vote,  or  to  any  share  in  the  management  of 
the  institution.  The  nett  profits  of  the  institu- 
tion, not  exceeding  five  per  cent,  are  to  be 
divided  among  the  stockholders,  and  the  surplus 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  school.  It 
is  proposed  to  call  it  "Friends'  Centra! 
School,"  and  to  locate  it  within  a  convenient 
distance  of  Philadelphia.  The  expense  of 
boarding  and  education  it  is  thought  will  be 
about  $200  per  annum. 

Although  it  is  evident  that  in  order  to  raise 
so  large  a  sum,  a  strong  and  united  effort  must 
be  made  by  Friends  favourable  to  education 
throughout  the  Society,  we  do  not  doubt  of 
accomplishing  a  good  of  so  great  a  magnitude. 
We  believe  that  if  the  present  favourable 
opportunity  be  allowed  to  pass  unimproved, 
many  years  will  elapse  before  another  effort 
can  be  successfully  made  for  the  purpose. 

We  therefore  solicit  thy  co-operation  in  pro- 
moting these  views,  both  by  thy  own  personal 
subscription,   and  thy  influence  among  thy 
fiiends  and  acquaintance. 
Tenth  month,  1830. 
Saml.  Parsons,  Flushing,  L.  I. 
Humphrey  Howland,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 
William  F.  Mott,  New  York. 
Thos.  Cock,  do. 
John  Griscom,  do. 
Goold  Brown,  do. 
William  Birdsall,  do. 
Henry  Cope,  Philadelphia. 
Thomas  Evans.  do. 
Thomas  Kimber,  do. 
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Edward  Bettle,  Philadelphia. 

Isaac  Collins,  do. 

Danl.  B.  Smith,  do. 

We  have  carefully  read  the  annexed  Cir- 
cular, and  approve  of  the  plan  of  a  school  for 
instructing  the  children  of  Friends  in  the  higher 
branches  of  learning  therein  proposed.  We 
believe  that  such  an  institution,  if  properly 
conducted,  will  be  of  eminent  service  to  the 
rising  generation,  and  to  the  Society  of  Friends 
at  large,  and  that  it  is  highly  deserving  the 
favour  and  support  of  Friends. 

Richd.  Mott,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 

Samuel  Wood,  New  York. 

William  Waring,  do. 

John  R.  Willis,  do. 

John  Cox,  Burlington,  N.  J. 

Ellis  Yarnall,  Philadelphia. 

Samuel  Bettle,  do. 

Richd.  Hartshorne,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

Timothy  Paxson,  Philadelphia. 

Gerard  T.  Hopkins,  Baltimore. 

Hugh  Balderson,  do. 

Nicholas  Popplein,  do. 

Win.  W.  Handy,  do. 

Joseph  King,  jr.  do. 

Nathan  Hunt,  North  Carolina. 

Jeremiah  Hubbard,  do. 

Jonathan  Taylor,  Ohio. 

Benjamin  W.  Ladd,  do. 

Elisha  Bales,  do. 


THE  I'EISNB. 

ELEVENTH  MtMVTH,  6,  1830. 


We  publish  in  another  page,  an  interesting 
circular,  which  we  recommend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers.    The  importance  of  the 
subject,  the  great  weight  and  authority  of  the 
names  attached  to  the  recommendation,  and 
the  near  probability  of  success  in  accomplish- 
ing the  end  in  view,  invest  it  with  peculiar  in- 
terest at  the  present  time.  It  may  seem  useless 
to  add  any  thing  to  the  arguments  already 
placed  before  our  readers  in  favour  of  an  im- 
proved system  of  education;  but  there  are 
some  of  such  pressing  weight  and  conclusive- 
ness, that,  at  the  hazard  of  being  tiresome,  we 
shall  again  advert  to  them.    In  every  quarter 
from  which  we  hear,  from  one  end  of  the  con- 
tinent to  the  other,  there  is  a  general  confes- 
sion among  Friends,  of  a  great  deficiency  in  the 
education  of  their  children,  arising,  in  some 
degree,  from  the  great  difficulty  of  procuring 
qualified  teachers.    At  all  events,  if  the  latter 
were  to  be  had,  there  would  be  no  excuse  left 
for  the  former.    Now  we  are  not  able  to  de- 
vise any  mode  of  increasing  the  number  of 
qualified  teachers  so  likely  to  be  effectual,  as  the 
establishment  of  a  thoroughly  good  seminary 
for  the  higher  branches.    The  reception  and 
instruction  of  young  men,  purposely  for  quali 
fying  them  for  teachers,  will  no  doubt  form  an 
essential  part  of  the  contemplated  institution 
It  is  a  department  of  it,  which  we  hope  to 
see,  at  no  very  distant  day,  liberally  endowed 
for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  young  men  for 
this  end.    It  may  be  said  that  the  whole  num 
ber  which  can  be  educated  at  a  single  institu 


tion  will  be  too  small  to  produce  a  sensible  in- j 
fluence  on  the  mass  of  society.  Perhaps  it  is 
so;  yet  the  objector  ought  to  be  aware  of  the 
great  extent  and  force  of  the  indirect  influence. 
Each  teacher,  educated  there,  becomes  a  cen- 
tral point,  from  which  light  will  still  further 
spread,  and  the  general  tone  of  information 
and  sentiment  will  soon  feel  the  elevating  in- 
fluence of  such  an  institution.  More  learning 
and  higher  qualifications  will  be  required  of 
teachers;  the  station  will  become  more  respec- 
table in  public  opinion,  and  although  the  pecu- 
niary rewards  of  the  station  may  not  be  great- 
ly increased,  men  will  more  willingly  devote 
themselves  to  it,  when  they  see  it  rank  in  gen- 
eral estimation,  where  it  properly  belongs, 
among  the  most  honourable  and  useful  of  the 
professions. 

There  is  another  reason  why  such  an  insti- 
tution as  is  proposed,  should  be  fostered  by  se- 
rious and  religious  Friends.  It  is  believed, 
from  the  best  information  which  can  be  obtain- 
ed, that  there  are,  at  the  present  time,  enough  of 
young  men,  members  of  our  Society,  receiving 
their  education  in  colleges  and  universities,  to 
support  the  expenses  of  the  proposed  school. 
The  almost  certain  result  of  such  an  education, 
is,  their  alienation  from  our  Society.  It  is  true 
that  a  portion  of  these  are  the  children  of  mere 
nominal  members,  and  are  brought  up  in  all 
the  indulgences  and  temptations  of  wealth  and 
fashion.  But  many,  and  the  number  of  these 
is  rapidly  increasing,  are  sent  reluctantly  to 
such  seminaries,  and  would  gladly  have  been 
retained  by  their  parents  within  the  pale  of  our 
institutions,  had  the  means  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion been  provided.  The  young  men  who  are 
thus  cast  forth  from  the  Society,  are  frequently 
of  great  promise  and  fine  endowments.  Ought 
not  such  an  institution,  which  will  keep  many 
such  within  the  bosom  of  the  Society,  to  re- 
ceive the  cordial  support  of  all  who  have  at 
heart  the  prosperity  of  the  church? 

There  are  those  who  object  to  the  institu- 
tion, because  they  think  it  will  tend  to  exalt 
human  learning  above  its  proper  rank.  We 
reply  that  mere  learning  or  knowledge  is  the 
means  and  not  the  end  of  a  sound  education. 
The  objects  are,  to  form  the  character — to 
strengthen  the  judgment,  to  fortify  the  virtues, 
to  prepare  the  boy  for  acting  his  part  as  a  man — 
an  active  and  honourable  part  as  a  citizen — 
humble  and  consistent  as  a  Christian.  The 
natural  and  most  effectual  means  of  doing  this, 
is  by  the  regulated  pursuit  of  knowledge — 
and  by  the  early  discipline  of  the  heart.  In 
all  sound  theories  of  education,  these  two  are 
inseparable — the  former  including  habits  of 
patient  thought  and  thorough  research,  and  the 
latter,  always  dependent  upon  the  influences  of 
the  gospel.  It  is  manifest  that  under  this  view 
of  the  subject,  no  one,  even  with  the  greatest 
abilities,  can  enter  upon  the  business  of  pre- 
siding over  such  an  institution,  with  any  pros- 
pect of  success,  who  does  not  devote  himself 
as  on  an  altar  to  the  service — who  does  not 
feel  the  full  responsibility  of  his  station,  and 
who  is  not  prepared  to  consider  himself  as  the 
vicar  of  the  parents  whose  children  have 
become  his.  We  trust  that  our  school  will 
become  to  some  such  person  the  proper  field 
of  duty;  and  if  that  should  happily  be  the  case, 


it  will  prove  an  institution,  unless  our  sanguine 
hopes  deceive  us,  for  which  future  generations 
will  bless  the  present. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  remark  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  requisite  funds  is  already  sub- 
scribed, and  that  those  Friends  who  feel  in- 
terested in  the  plan,  and  disposed  to  become 
stockholders,  are  requested  to  make  then- 
subscriptions  at  the  office  of  "The  Friend," 
previously  to  the  meeting  of  the  stockholders, 
which  is  called  for  the  18th  inst.  • 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  announce  to  the 
readers  of  "The  Friend,"  that  our  friends 
George  and  Ann  Jones  arrived  at  Liverpool, 
in  the  ship  Sylvanus  Jenkins,  on  the  19th  of 
the  ninth  month  last,  after  a  passage  of  twenty- 
six  days. 

The  letter  from  Samuel  Scott,  inserted  to- 
day, and  also  that  in  our  last  number,  were 
taken  from  vol.  2d,  of  "  Letters  on  religious 
subjects,  written  by  divers  Friends  deceased, 
published  by  John  Kendall."  As  the  book 
has  not  been  reprinted  in  this  country,  and  is 
consequently  but  in  few  hands,  we  have  marked 
several  of  the  letters  which  we  deem  most 
valuable,  for  future  insertion. 


G — d  will  excuse  us  for  the  liberty  we  have 
taken  in  dividing  his  contribution,  to  make 
room  for  the  account  of  the  Indiana  yearly 
meeting,  the  interesting  contents  of  which  did 
not  so  well  admit  of  being  separated. 

From  statements  in  the  "African  Repository 
and  Colonial  Journal,"  it  appears  that  the 
amount  of  contribution  to  the  American  Col- 
onization Society,  from  17th  July  to  15th  Oc- 
tober, 1830,  exceeds  nine  thousand  dollars. 

It  is  also  there  stated,  that  the  number  of  free 
coloured  persons  in  U.  S.  in  1820  was  253,592; 
of  slaves,  1,543,688.  The  slaves  double  their 
number  once  in  twenty  years.  They  are  rapid- 
ly increasing  in  the  extreme  southern  country. 
In  South  Carolina  there  are  1,055  slaves  to 
1,000  freemen.    In  Louisiana  818  to  1,000. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

The  visiting  managers  for  this  month,  are, 
Joel  Woolman,  near  Frankford  ;  William  Kin- 
sey,  Frankford;  Thomas  Bacon,  190,  North 
Front  street. 

Attending  Physician — Samuel  W.  Picker- 
ing, Frankford. 

Consulting  Physicians — Thomas  C.  James, 
No.  7,  York  Buildings  :  Charles  Lukens,  N. 
W.  corner  of  Mulberry  and  Seventh  streets; 
Charles  F.  Matlack,  No.  85,  Mulberry  street; 
Benjamin  Ellis,  No.  30,  North  Ninth  street; 
Robert  M.  Huston,  No.  107,  Mulberry  street; 
Casper  Wistar,  No.  184,  Mulberry  street. 


A  meeting  of  the  contributors  to  "  Friends' 
Central  School,"  will  be  held  at  the  committee 
room,  in  Mulberry  street,  on  the  evening  of 
Fifth  day,  the  18th  inst.  at  seven  o'clock. 
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AMERICAN  ANTIQUITIES—NO.  5. 

The  most  extensive  remains  of  the  aboriginal 
grandeur  of  Central  America,  lie  on  the  south- 
ern frontier  of  the  province  of  Yucatan.  They 
are  situated  a  few  miles  to  the  south-west  of  the 
village  of  Palenque,  and  were  accidentally 
discovered  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
in  the  midst  of  a  dense  forest  of  that  fertile  but 
almost  depopulated  region. 

The  exaggerated  reports  of  the  first  dis- 
covery having  reached  the  ears  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  a  further  examination  was  ordered  to 
be  made.  This  was  accordingly  done  by 
Captain  del  Rio  in  1787.  His  report  has 
been  translated  into  indifferent  English,  which 
must  be  our  guide  in  attempting  to  convey 
some  idea  of  these  vast  remains.  His  account 
is  as  follows : 

"  From  Palenque,  the  last  town  northward 
in  the  province  of  Ciudad  Real  de  Chiapa, 
taking  a  southwesterly  direction,  and  ascending 
a  ridge  of  high  land  that  divides  the  kingdom 
of  Guatimala  from  Yucatan  or  Campeche,  at 
the  distance  of  two  leagues,  is  the  little  river 
Micol,  whose  waters,  flowing  in  a  westerly 
direction,  unite  with  the  great  river  Tulija, 
which  bends  its  course  towards  the  province 
of  Tabasco.  Having  passed  the  Micol,  the 
ascent  begins;  and  at  half  a  league  from  thence, 
the  traveller  crosses  a  little  stream  called  Oto- 
lum,  discharging  its  waters  into  the  before- 
mentioned  current.  From  this  point,  heaps  of 
ruins  are  discovered,  which  render  the  road 
very  difficult  for  another  half  league,  when  you 
gain  the  height  on  which  the  stone  houses  are 
situated,  being  fourteen  in  number,  some  more 
dilapidated  than  others,  but  still  having  many 
of  their  apartments  perfectly  discernible. 

"A  rectangular  area,  three  hundred  yards  in 
breadth,  by  four  hundred  and  fifty  in  length, 
presents  a  plain  at  the  base  of  the  highest  moun- 
tain forming  the  ridge  ;  and  in  the  centre  is 
situated  the  largest  of  these  structures  which 
has  as  yet  been  discovered.  It  stands  on  a 
mound  twenty  yards  high,  and  is  surrounded 
by  the  other  edifices,  namely,  five  to  the  north- 
ward, four  to  the  southward,  one  to  the  south- 
west, and  three  to  the  eastward.  In  all  direc- 
tions, the  fragments  of  other  fallen  buildings 
are  to  be  seen  extending  along  the  mountain, 


that  stretches  east  and  west,  about  three  or 
four  leagues  either  way  ;  so  that  the  whole 
range  of  this  ruined  town  may  be  computed  to 
extend  between  seven  and  eight  leagues.  But 
its  breadth  is  by  no  means  equal  to  it3  length, 
being  little  more  than  half  a  league  wide  at  the 
point  where  the  ruins  terminate,  which  is  to- 
wards the  river  Micol,  that  winds  round  the  base 
of  the  mountain,  whence  descend  small  streams 
that  wash  the  foundation  of  the  ruins  on  their 
banks  ;  so  that,  were  it  not  for  the  thick  um- 
brageous foliage  of  the  trees,  they  would 
present  to  the  view  so  many  beautiful  serpen- 
tine rivulets. 

"  The  interior  of  the  large  building  is  in  a 
style  of  architecture  strongly  resembling  the 
Gothic;  and,  from  its  rude  and  massive  con- 
struction, promises  great  durability.  The  en- 
trance is  on  the  eastern  side,  by  a  portico  or 
corridor  thirty-six  yards  (varus)  in  length,  and 
three  in  breadth,  supported  by  plain  rectan- 
gular pillars,  without  either  bases  or  pedestals, 
upon  which  there  are  square  smooth  stones  of 
more  than  a  foot  in  thickness,  forming  an 
architrave;  while  on  the  exterior  superficies 
are  shields  of  a  species  of  stucco;  and  over 
those  stones,  there  is  another  plain  rectangular 
block,  five  feet  long  and  six  broad,  extending 
over  two  of  the  pillars.  Medallions  or 
compartments  in  stucco,  containing  different 
devices  of  the  same  material,  appear  as  deco- 
rations to  the  chambers;  and  it  is  presumable, 
from  the  vestiges  of  the  heads  which  can  still 
be  traced,  that  they  were  the  busts  of  a  series 
of  kings  or  lords,  to  whom  the  natives  were 
subject.  Between  the  medallions  there  is  a 
range  of  windows  like  niches,  passing  from 
one  end  of  the  wall  to  the  other:  some  of  them 
are  square,  some  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
being  about  two  feet  high  and  eight  inches 
deep.  Beyond  the  corridor  there  is  a  square 
court,  entered  by  a  flight  of  seven  steps.  The 
north  side  is  entirely  in  ruins,  but  sufficient 
traces  remain  to  show  that  it  once  had  a 
chamber  and  corridor  similar  to  those  on  the 
eastern  side,  and  which  continued  entirely  along 
the  several  angles.  The  south  side_  has  four 
small  chambers,  with  no  other  ornament  than 
one  or  two  little  windows  like  those  already 
described.  The  western  side  is  correspondent 
to  its  opposite  in  all  respects  but  in  the  variety 
of  expression  of  the  figures  in  stucco:  these  are 
much  more  rude  and  ridiculous  than  the  others, 
and  can  be  attributed  only  to  the  most  uncul- 
tivated Indian  capacity.  The  device  is  a  sort 
of  grotesque  mask,  with  a  crown,  and  long 
beard  like  that  of  a  goat,  under  which  are  two 
Greek  crosses,  one  within  the  other. 

"  Proceeding  in  the  same  direction,  there  is 
another  court,  similar  in  length  to  the  last,  but 
not  so  broad,  having  a  passage  round  it  that 


communicated  with  the  opposite  side;  in  this 
passage  there  are  two  chambers  like  those 
above  mentioned,  and  an  interior  gallery, 
looking  on  one  side  upon  the  court-yard,  and 
commanding  on  the  other  a  view  of  the  open 
country.  In  this  part  of  the  edifice,  some 
pillars  yet  remain,  on  which  are  relievos  ap- 
parently representing  the  sacrifice  of  some 
wretched  Indian,  the  destined  victim  of  a  san- 
guinary religion. 

"  Returning  by  the  south  side,  the  tower 
presents  itself  to  notice;  its  height  is  sixteen 
yards,  and  to  the  four  existing  stories  of  the 
building  was  perhaps  added  a  fifth  with  a  cupola. 
These  stories  diminish  in  size  and  are  without 
ornament.  The  tower  has  a  well  imitated 
artificial  entrance.  Behind  the  four  chambers 
already  mentioned,  there  are  two  others  of 
larger  dimensions,  very  well  ornamented  in  the 
rude  Indian  style,  and  which  appear  to  have  been 
used  as  oratories.  Beyond  those  oratories, 
and  extending  from  north  to  south,  are  two 
apartments,  each  twenty-seven  yards  long  by 
little  more  than  three  broad  ;  they  contain 
nothing  worthy  of  notice,  excepting  a  stone 
of  an  elliptical  form,  embedded  in  the  wall, 
about  a  yard  above  the  pavement,  the  height  of 
which  is  one  yard  and  a  quarter,  and  the  breadth 
one  yard.  Below  this  stone,  is  a  plain,  rectan- 
gular block,  more  than  two  yards  long  by  one 
yard  four  inches  broad,  and  seven  inches  thick, 
placed  upon  four  feet  in  form  of  a  table,  with  a 
figure  in  bas-relief,  in  the  attitude  of  supporting 
it.  Characters  or  symbols  adorn  the  edges  of 
the  table.  At  the  extremity  of  this  apartment, 
and  on  a  level  with  the  pavement,  there  is  an 
aperture  like  a  hatchway,  two  yards  long  and 
more  than  one  broad,  leading  to  a  subterranean 
passage  by  a  flight  of  steps,  which,  at  a  regular 
distance,  forms  flats  or  landings,  each  having 
its  respective  door-way  ornamented  in  front. 
Other  openings  lead  to  this  subterranean  ave- 
nue. On  reaching  the  second  door,  artificial 
light  became  necessary  to  the  descent  into  this 
gloomy  abode,  which  was  by  a  very  gentle 
declivity.  It  has  a  turning  at  right  angles; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  side-passage,  there  is 
another  door,  communicating  with  a  chamber 
sixty-four  yards  long,  and  almost  as  large  as 
those  before  described.  Beyond  this  room 
there  is  still  another,  similar  in  every  respect, 
and  having  light  admitted  into  it  by  some  win- 
dows commanding  a  corridor*  fronting  the 
south,  and  leading  to  the  exterior  of  the  edifice. 
Neither  bas-reliefs  nor  any  other  embellish- 
ments were  found  in  these  places,  nor  did  they 
present  to  notice  any  object,  except  some  plain 
stones,  two  yards  and  a  half  long,  by  one  yard 


*  How  this  consists  with  its  subterranean  position, 
we  cannot  explain  :  there  is  probably  some  error. 
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and  a  quarter  broad,  arranged  horizontally 
upon  four  square  stands  of  masonry,  rising 
about  half  a' yard  above  the  ground.  These  I 
consider  to  have  been  receptacles  for  sleeping. 
Here  all  the  doors  terminated. 

"  On  an  eminence  to  the  south,  is  another 
edifice,  of  about  forty  yards  in  height,  forming 
a  parallelogram,  and  resembling  the  first  in 
the  style  of  its  architecture.  It  has  square 
pillars,  an  exterior  gallery,  and  a  saloon,  twen 
ty  yards  long  by  three  and  a  half  broad,  em- 
bellished with  stucco  medio-reliefs,  represent- 
ing female  figures,  with  children  in  their  arms, 
all  of  a  natural  size:  these  figures  are  without 
heads.  In  the  inner  wall  of  the  gallery,  on 
each  side  of  the  door  leading  into  the  saloon, 
are  three  stones,  three  yards  in  height,  and  up- 
wards of  one  in  breadth,  covered  with  hiero- 
glyphics in  bas-relief.  The  whole  of  this  gal- 
lery and  saloon  are  paved. 

'•  Leaving  this  structure,  and  passing  by  the 
ruins  of  many  others,  which  were  probably  ac- 
cessory to  the  principal  edifice,  the  declivity 
conducts  to  an  open  space,  whereby  the  ap- 
proach to  another  house,  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion, is  rendered  practicable.    Eastward  of  this 
structure  are  three  small  eminences,  forming  a 
triangle,  upon  each  of  which  is  a  square  build- 
ing, eighteen  yards  long  by  eleven  broad,  of  the 
same  architecture  as  the  former,  but  having 
along  the  roofings   several  superstructures 
about  three  yards  high,  resembling  turrets,  co 
vered  with  ornaments  and  devices  in  stucco. 
In  the  interior  of  the  first  of  these  three  man- 
sions, at  the  end  of  a  gallery,  almost  entirely 
dilapidated,  is  a  saloon,  having  a  small  cham 
ber  at  each  extremity.    In  the  centre  of  the 
saloon  is  an  oratory,  rather  more  than  three 
yards  square,  presenting  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance  a  perpendicular  stone,  whereon  is 
portrayed  the  image  of  a  man  in  bas-relief. 
The  outward  decoration  is  confined  to  a  sort 
of  moulding,  finished  with  small  stucco  bricks, 
on  which  are  bas-reliefs.    The  pavement  of 
the  oratory  is  quite  smooth,  and  eight  inches 
thick.    On  perforating  it,  in  order  to  make  an 
excavation,  I  found,  about  half  a  yard  deep,  a 
small  round  earthen  vessel,  about  a  foot  in  dia- 
meter, fitted  horizontally,  with  a  mixture  of 
lime,  to  another  of  the  same  quality  and  di- 
mensions.   The  digging  being  continued,  a 
quarter  of  a  yard  beneath  we  discovered  a 
circular  stone,  of  rather  larger  dimensions  than 
the  first  articles,  and  on  removing  this,  a  cylin- 
drical cavity  presented  itself,  about  a  foot  wide, 
and  the  third  of  a  foot  deep,  containing  a 
Hint  lance,  (lance  head.')  two  small  conical  py- 
ramids, with  the  figure  of  a  heart  in  dark  crys- 
tallized stone,  (known  by  the  name  of  challa,) 
and  two  small  earthen  jars  with  covers,  con- 
taining small  stones  and  a  ball  of  vermilion." 

The  two  other  edifices  are  of  similar  archi- 
tecture; divided  internally  in  the  same  manner; 
and  here  also,  the  Don  states,  were  found,  by 
excavating  under  what  he  calls  the  oratories, 
a  flint  lance  or  lance  head,  two  conical  pyra- 
mids, with  the  representation  of  an  heart,  and 
two  earthen  jars.  On  digging  in  other  parts, 
they  found  small  pieces  of  challa  "  in  the  shape 
of  lancets,  or  razor  blades,"  and  a  number  of 
small  bones  and  teeth,  which,  together  with 
specimens  of  the  masonry,  and  representations 


of  the  principal  bas  reliefs,  were  forwarded  by 
Don  Antonio  to  the  commandant  general,  in 
order  to  be  transmitted  to  Europe. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  a  monk  of 
Merida,  who  gave  the  account  to  Captain  del 
Rio,  about  twenty  leagues  south  of  that  city 
are  found  the  remains  of  similar  edifices,  the 
largest  of  which  is  in  good  preservation.  Eight 
leagues  to  the  northward  of  Merida  are  ruined 
walls  of  other  stone  houses,  which  increase  in 
number  in  an  easterly  direction.    At  Manion, 
the  Rio  de  los  Lagartos,  is  "  a  very  ancient 
palace,"  resembling  that  at  Palenque,  which 
was  for  some  time  inhabited  by  the  Francis- 
cans while  their  convent  was  building;  in  the 
centre  of  the  principal  area  stands  a  conical 
pillar  or  pyramid  of  stones.   On  the  road  from 
Merida  to  Bacalar,  occur  many  other  buildings. 
These  are  evidently  the  pyramidal  edifices  which 
struck  the  Spanish  conquerors  with  so  much 
surprise  on  their  first  landing  in  the  peninsula 
of  Yucatan,  and  which  they  compared  to  Moor 
ish  mosques.    There  can  be  no  doubt  of  their 
sepulchral  character,  although  they  may  have 
answered,  like  other  ancient  monuments,  the 
double  purpose  of  temples  and  tombs.  The 
province  of  Chiapa  would  thus  seem  to  have 
received  its  aboriginal  population  from  the 
same  source  as  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan;  and 
if  the  language  spoken  by  the  Indians  should 
prove  to  be  the  Maya,  (a  point  which  we 
must  look  to  some  future  traveller  to  ascer 
tain,)  there  will  be  no  room  for  hesitation  in 
referring  these  monuments  of  ancient  civiliza 
tion  to  a  race  distinct  from  the  Aztec,  and 
bearing  more  affinity  to  the  Zapotic  Indians  of 
Caxaca.  The  Cyclopean  masonry  of  the  Cho- 
lulan  buildings,  differs  scarcely  less  specifically 
from  the  architecture  of  Mitla  and  Palenque, 
than  the  temples  of  Nubia  from  the  pyramids 
of  Ghuza.  *.* 


ERRATUM. — In  the  last  No.  of  "  American  Antiquities,"  third 
column,  second  line  from  the  top,  for  philantropical  read  philoso- 
phical. 


For  the  Friend. 

STRICTURES 

On  an  extract  from  "  Essay  on  the  Penal  laius 
of  Pennsylvania." 

(Concluded  from  page  27.) 

The  next  remark  of  the  writer  to  which  I 
would  ask  attention,  is  conveyed  in  the  follow- 
ing extract  :  "  His  (Christ's)  express  declara- 
tion that  he  came  to  save  men's  lives  and  not  to 
destroy  them,  is  at  once  full  and  to  the  point,  as 
to  the  divine  illegality  of  Christian  governments 
permitting  the  infliction  of  death.  Doctor 
Rush,  with  his  finger  on  this  passage,  in  the 
ardour  of  conviction,  affirms,  that  an  angel 
declaring  it,  would  not  persuade  him  that  the 
Scriptures  authorize  capital  punishment." 

The  occasion  on  which  these  words  were 
uttered  is  related  by  Luke,  ch.  ix.  v.  51  —  56, 
and  must  be  familiar  to  all  who  venerate  the 
sacred  writings.  Christ,  on  his  way  to  Jerusa- 
lem, sent  messengers  before  him,  who  "entered 
into  a  village  of  the  Samaritans,  to  make  ready 
for  him."  But  the  Samaritans  refused  to  re- 
ceive him.  "And  when  his  disciples  James 
and  John  saw  this,  they  said,  Lord,  wilt  thou 
that  we  command  fire  to  come  down  from 
heaven  and  consume  them,  even  as  Elias  did? 
But  he  turned  and  rebuked  them,  and  said,  ye 
know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of.  For 


the  son  tf  man  is  hot  c&ffte  to  destroy  men's 
Uvea  but  to  sate  them.''' 

The  salvation  of  mankind,  we  all  know,  was 
the  great  object  of  our  Saviour's  coming  in  the 
flesh.    But  this  salvation  was  spiritual — the 
salvation  of  their  souls.  It  is  true,  "  he  healed 
the  sick,  cleansed  the  lepers,  cast  out  devils, 
and  raised  the  dead," — but  these  beneficent 
acts,  although  in  perfect  harmony  with  his 
merciful  character,  were  designed  rather  as 
proofs  of  his  divine  mission,  than  as  the  ends  to 
be  effected  by  it.    See  Luke  ch.  vii.  v.  22. 
The  identical  verb  "  to  save*"  with  its  inflec- 
tions, is  used  by  our  Saviour  in  speaking  of  the 
purpose  of  his  mission  on  several  occasions. 
"  For  the  Son  of  man  is  come  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  is  lost."  Luke  ch.  xix.  v.  10. 
Matt.  ch.  xviii.  v.  11. — "  God  sent  not  his  Son 
into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that 
the  world  through  him  might  be  saved."  John 
ch.  iii.  v.  17.  "I  came  not  to  judge  the  world, 
but  to  save  the  world."  ibid  ch.  xii.v.  47.  All 
these  passages  I  consider,  as  to  the  sense,  parallel 
with  each  other,  and  with  that  selected  by  the 
writer  of  the  essay.  The  whole  quotation  from 
John  xii.  v.  47,  scarcely  differs  from  it  even 
verbally.    It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  two  of 
these  verses  are  taken  from  the  gospel  of  John; 
one  of  the  individuals  to  whom  his  rebuke  was 
directed  as  recorded  by  Luke.    The  first  of 
these  is  rendered  exceedingly  plain  by  that 
which  precedes  it  in  the  same  connexion.  "  For 
God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life."  To 
bestow  "everlasting  life"  and  "to  save,"  are 
here  used  as  convertible  terms,  expressing 
one  and  the  same  thing,  and  both  are  effected 
by  one  and  the  same  means.    I  note  that  the 
writer  of  the  essay  has  transposed  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  words  cited  by  him,  so  as  to 
read,  "  he  came  to  save  men's  lives  and  not  to 
destroy   them."     The  concluding  pronoun 
"  them,"  is  not  in  the  original.    The  trans- 
lators may  have  intended  it  to  be  the  substitute 
of  "  men"  or  of  "  men's  lives."  If  the  former 
had  been  contained  in  the  original,  no  one,  I 
apprehend,  would  have  doubted  that  it  referred 
solely  to  a  spiritual  salvation.    But  even  if  the 
latter  had  been  there  found,  the  sense  would 
not  have  been  different.    In  the  very  same 
chapter,  Luke  ix.  v.  24,  we  have  this  expres- 
sion, "  Whosoever  will  save  his  life,  shall  lose 
it ;  but  whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake, 
the  same  shall  save  it."    Did  any  one  ever 
suppose  that  the  life  thus  to  be  saved  was  the 
natural  life  ?    In  short,  Christ  did  not  come  to 
save  man's  natural  life — to  keep  alive  for  ever 
the  body.    But  this  is  a  proposition  too  plain 
to  be  dwelt  upon  longer.    My  chief  reason  for 
occupying  so  much  space  as  I  have  already  on 
this  topic,  is,  that  so  respectable  an  authority  as 
that   of  Doctor  Rush,   is  vouched  for  this 
opinion,  in  aid  of  the  writer  of  the  essay.  The 
language  of  Doctor  Rush,  which  is  cited,  I 
would  remark  in  passing,  although  uttered  in 
the  ardour  of  conviction,  is,  in  my  estimation, 
extremely  reprehensible,  and  argues  the  pre- 
dominance of  a  desire  for  victory  rather  than  a 
love  of  truth. 


The  allusion  to  the  law  of  William  Penn,  on 
the  subject  of  capital  punishment  for  murder, 


requires  some  notice,  in  order  to  vindicate  his 
memory  from  a  charge,  which,  not  having  as  yet 
found  its  way  into  history,  probably  escaped  the 
researches  of  the  author  of  a  late  interesting 
contribution  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  specially  designed  as 
a  defence  of  the  noble  founder  of  this  happy 
commonwealth. 

This  charge  is  so  cautiously  made,  that  a 
partial  analysis  is  necessary  to  ascertain  its 
true  character  and  full  extent.  It  is  alleged, 
that  the  Queen  and  council  frequently  exercised 
the  power  of  repeal  over  the  laws  enacted  by 
William  Penn,  on  account  of  their  benign  cha- 
racter; and  it  is  insinuated,  that  the  fear  lest 
the  whole  system  might  be  abrogated,  induced 
him  to  sanction  capital  punishment  to  propiti- 
ate despotic  royalty.  We  are  next  told,  without 
qualification,  that  this  hypothesis  alone  will 
"  extricate  him  from  the  charge  ofincongruity;" 
which  incongruity  turns  out  to  be,  according 
to  tlie  writer's  construction,  a  want  of  confor- 
mity in  this  law  to  the  religious  creed  of  the 
lawgiver.  The  result  then  is,  that  William 
Penn  did  not,  in  this  instance,  act  up  to  his 
principles;  that  he  forbore  doing  so,  on  the 
ground  of  expediency,  from  a  temporising  spirit, 
the  fear  of  a  supposed  temporal  disadvantage. 
This  is  certainly  a  very  grave  accusation,  and 
should  have  received  a  rigorous  examination 
before  it  found  its  way  to  the  public  ear.  But 
it  has  gone  forth  ;  and  if  true,  the  fame  of 
William  Penn  must  be  dimmed  of  much  of  its 
lustre. 

I  undertake  to  say,  that  it  is  not  true,  that  it  is 
founded  in  false  logic,  as  may  be  easily  shown. 

The  point  in  his  religious  creed  which  has 
been  selected  by  the  writer  as  militating  with 
the  law,  is,  his  opposition  even  to  defensive  war. 
Now  suppose  it  to  be  indisputable,  that  revela- 
tion makes  it  the  duty  of  governments  to  punish 
murder  with  death,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
as  clearly  forbids  wars  and  fightings  under 
any  and  every  pretence,  where  would  be  the 
incongruity  in  this  ?  Suppose,  moreover,  the 
same  revelation  which  rendered  it  necessary  to 
take  the  murderer's  life,  announced  as  the 
reason  of  the  requisition,  that  to  murder  was  a 
high  crime  against  the  Author  of  all  existence, 
but  that  wars  and  fightings  have  their  origin 
wholly  in  man's  evil  propensities,  and  that  ven- 
geance, the  grand  aliment  of  their  prosecution, 
belongeth  only  to  God.  Would  any  one  pre- 
sume to  say,  that  a  creed  embracing  both  these 
points  was  incongruous?  Such  manifestly  were 
the  views  of  William  Penn;  and  as  to  the  former 
point,  the  law  under  consideration  contains  an 
exposition  of  his  sentiments  too  plain  to  be 
mistaken.  The  particular  provision  in  regard 
to  murder,  is  but  one  of  sixty-three  enactments 
comprised  in  the  same  general  act.  That  he 
was  sincere  as  well  as  firmly  established  in  his 
opinions  on  this  subject,  the  reader  may  judge 
from  the  following  preamble  and  the  language 
of  the  special  enactment:  "  Whereas  the  glory 
of  Almighty  God,  and  the  good  of  mankind,  is 
the  reason  and  end  of  government,  and  therefore 
government  in  itself  is  a  venerable  ordinance 
of  God  ;  and  forasmuch  as  it  is  principally 
desired  and  intended  by  the  freemen  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Pennsylvania  and  territories  thereunto 
belonging,  to  make  and  establish  such  laws  as 
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shall  best  preserve  true  Christian  and  civil 
liberty,  in  opposition  to  all  unchristian,  licen- 
tious and  unjust  practices,  whereby  God  may 
have  his  due,  Caesar  his  due,  and  the  people 
their  due,  from  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the 
one  side,  and  insolency  and  licentiousness  of 
the  other;  so  that  the  best  and  firmest  founda- 
tion may  be  laid  for  the  present  and  future  hap- 
piness of  both  the  governor  and  people  of  this 
province  and  territories  aforesaid,  and  their 
posterity.  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  William 
Penn,  proprietary  and  governor,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  deputies  of  the 
freemen  of  this  province,  &c." 

Then  follows  the  celebrated  declaration  of 
the  rights  of  conscience,  and  after  several  pro- 
visions not  necessary  to  be  particularly  noticed, 
this  enactment  occurs  :  »  And  be  it  further 
enacted,  &c.  That  if  any  person  shall  with 
malice  or  premeditation,  kill  or  be  accessary  to 
the  death  of  another  person,  man,  woman  or 
child,  being  legally  convicted  thereof,  shall, 
according  to  the  law  of  God  and  all  nations, 
suffer  death." 

These  extracts  have  been  made  to  place  the 
conduct  of  William  Penn  in  its  true  light.  It  is 
due  to  his  memory  that  he  should  be  permitted  to 
speak  for  himself.  Whether  or  not  he  was  right 
in  the  interpretation,  which  he  undoubtedly  put 
upon  the  holy  Scriptures,  in  respect  to  the 
punishment  of  this  crime,  I  offer  no  opinion. 
My  purpose  is  to  rectify  erroneous  statements 
and  inferences,  not  to  advocate  any  particular 
theory  or  doctrine. 

Inattention  to  dates  appears  to  have  had  some 
effect  in  leading  the  writer  of  the  essay  to  adopt 
the  mistaken  notion  which  I  have  exposed,  of 
the  legislative  proceedings  of  William  Penn. 
"  The  institutions,"  he  says,  "  of  our  benevo- 
lent lawgiver  were  too  merciful,  as  they  stood, 
for  their  peaceful  toleration  by  the  Queen  and 
council.  They  were  often  repealed,  but  by 
the  efforts  of  his  mighty  mind,  were  as  frequently 
restored."  The  ascription  of  a  hostility  on 
the  part  of  Queen  Anne  and  her  council  to  the 
laws  enacted  by  the  province  during  her  reign, 
is  correct.  But  she  did  not  attain  the  throne 
till  1701,  and  "the  great  law"  of  William 
Penn.  which  contains  the  section  relative  to 
murder,  bears  date  in  the  original  document, 
"  the  seventh  day  of  the  tenth  month,  December, 
1682."  It  was  passed  during  the  proprietary's 
first  visit  to  the  province,  and  shortly  after  his 
arrival.  It  was  his  first  legislative  act,  and 
experience  therefore  could  not  have  instructed 
him  that  the  royal  veto  was  to  be  apprehended. 
In  truth,  he  was  a  favourite  at  court,  not  only 
whilst  Charles  II.  reigned,  but  till  the  revolu- 
tion expelled  his  successor  from  the  throne  and 
his  country.  I  find  no  evidence  that  a  single 
law  of  the  province  was  repealed  before  Queen 
Anne's  accession,  nor  indeed  till  after  the 
commencement  of  1705. 

G-  d. 

It  is  the  business  of  true  wisdom,  to  bring  together 
every  circumstance  which  may  light  up  a  flame  of 
cheerfulness  in  the  mind,  and  though  we  must  indeed, 
be  insensible,  if  it  burn  with  the  same  unvaried 
brightness ;  yet,  it  should  be  preserved  as  a  sacred 
fire,  never  to  be  totally  extinguished. 

FlTZSBORNE.  ' 
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For  the  Friend. 

SALT  MINES  OF  WIELIEZKA. 

The  following  account  of  those  celebrated 
mines,  extracted  from  Russel's  Tour  in  Ger- 
many, though  calculated  in  some  respects  to 
dispel  the  illusion  produced  by  the  exaggerat- 
ed descriptions  of  former  travellers,  is  never- 
theless interesting,  and  will  probably  be  new 
to  many  readers  of  "  The  Friend."  N. 

"  Cracow  is  washed  on  the  south  side  by 
the  broad  and  rapid  Vistula,  and  so  soon  as 
you  have  crossed  the  long  wooden  bridge,  you 
are  in  the  dominions  of  Austria,  part  of  her 
shameful  gains,  where 

'  Sarmatia  fell,  unwept,  without  a  crime.' 

"  The  jealous  vigilance  of  her  police  is  imme- 
diately felt;  at  every  stage,  the  postmaster  in- 
sists on  examining  your  passport.  The  same 
spirit  even  accompanies  the  stranger  down 
into  the  neighbouring  salt  mines  of  Wieliezka: 
he  finds  no  difficulty  in  procuring  admittance; 
but,  when  he  has  been  admitted,  he  encoun- 
ters many  difficulties  in  seeing  every  thing  he 
would  wish  to  see,  and  learning  all  that  he 
would  wish  to  learn. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  length  of  time  during 
which  these  mines  have  been  worked,  and  the 
quantity  of  salt  which  has  been  taken  out  of 
them,  their  treasures  appear  to  be  as  inex- 
haustible as  ever.  They  are  situated  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  Carpathians,  a  much  finer 
range  of  hills  to  the  eye,  than  the  Silesian 
mountains  of  the  Giant,  although  they  do  not 
,  present,  in  this  direction,  any  very  elevated 
summits. 

"  The  mines  descend  to  the  depth  of  about 
fifteen  hundred  feet;  and  though  the  miners  go 
down  on  ladders,  through  an  ordinary  shaft, 
the  visiter  has  the  accommodation  of  salt 
stairs,  as  ample,  and  regular,  and  convenient, 
as  if  they  had  been  constructed  for  palaces; 
and  below  the  immense  caverns  which  have 
been  formed  by  the  removal  of  the  salt,  are, 
in    many  instances,  connected   by  passages 
equally  smooth  and  spacious  with  the  streets 
of  a  capital.    The  finest  of  them  have  been 
named  after  monarchs,  because,  they  have 
generally  been,  if  not  formed,  yet  widened 
into  their  present  regularity  and  extent,  on 
the  occasion  of  some  imperial  or  royal  visit. 
Thus  you  have  Francis  street  and  Alexander 
street;  and  the  great  staircase  itself  was  origi- 
nally hewn  out  for  the  accommodation  of 
Augustus  III.  of  Saxony  and  Poland  in  the 
middle  of  last  century.    In  a  gold,  or  silver, 
or  iron  mine,  luxuries  of  this  sort  cost  a  pro- 
digious quantity  of  labour,  and  the  labour 
spent  in  removing  the  stubborn  rock  brings 
no  other  reward  than  the  luxury  itself;  but  in 
a  salt  mine,  it  is  both  more  easily  attainable 
and  more  profitable;  for  in  widening  the  pass- 
ages salt  is  gained,  and  it  is  just  as  well  to 
procure  the  fossil  in  this  way  as  in  any  other. 
Another  mode  of  descending  is  to  pass  down 
the  perpendicular  shaft,  through  which  the 
barrels,  filled  with  salt  below,  are  brought 
above  ground.    Towards  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  rope,  a  number  of  cross  pieces  of  wood 
are  firmly  secured  to  it,  the  groupes  being 
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separated  from  each  other  by  an  interval  of 
seven  or  eight  feet.  A  couple  of  strangers 
seat  themselves  in  this  frail  machine,  clasping 
the  rope  in  their  arms,  with  their  legs  hanging 
down  into  the  dark  and  deep  abyss.  They 
are  then  lowered  till  the  next  pair  of  cross 
sticks  is  on  a  level  with  the  mouth  of  the 
shaft;  in  these  a  second  couple  arc  seated,  in 
the  same  way,  and  thus  it  goes  on  till  the  visi- 
ters are  exhausted,  or  the  rope  is  sufficiently 
loaded  for  its  strength.  The  rope  and  its 
burden  are  then  allowed  to  drop  slowly  into 
the  earth,  the  windlass  above  being  stopped 
on  a  given  signal,  as  each  party  reaches  the 
bottom,  to  give  them  time  to  dismount  from 
their  wooden  horses.  At  the  very  end  of  the 
rope  hang  two  little  boys,  with  lights,  to  afford 
the  passengers  the  means  of  preventing  the 
vibrations  of  the  rope  from  dashing  them 
against  the  walls  of  the  shaft.  You  are  landed 
below,  at  a  depth  of  three  hundred  feet,  in  the 
first  floor,  near  St.  Anthony's  chapel,  an  early 
production  of  the  miners. 

"The  chapel  itself,  its  pillars,  with  their  capi- 
tals and  cornices,  its  altar  and  its  images,  are 
all  hewn  out  in  the  salt  rock.  It  is  not  true, 
however,  as  has  often  been  stated,  that  the  out- 
lines of  its  different  forms  have  retained  their 
original  accuracy,  and  its  angles  their  sharp- 
ness. They  have  all  suffered,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  from  the  long  continued  action  of 
moisture  which  is  abundantly  visible  in  every 
part  of  the  chapel.  The  angles  of  the  walls 
and  capitals  of  the  pillars  are  entirely  rounded 
away;  and  even  St.  Anthony  himself,  a  very 
tolerable  statue,  considering  the  artists  and 
the  materials,  has  been  almost  deprived  of  his 
nose,  the  most  unseemly  of  all  failings  in 
canonized  sanctity.  In  fact,  Wieliezka  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  exaggeration.  It  is 
not  true  that  the  miners  have  their  houses  and 
villages  beneath  ground,  that  some  of  them 
have  been  born  there,  and  that  still  more  of 
them  have  never  been  on  the  earth  since  they 
first  descended;  for  though  the  labour  is  car- 
ried on  without  interruption  during  the  four 
and  twenty  hours,  the  workmen  here,  as  in 
most  oilier  mines,  are  divided  into  three  bands, 
each  of  which  works  only  eight  hours,  and 
their  houses,  and  wives,  and  families,  are 
above  ground. 

"It  is  true,  that  the  horses  employed  in  re- 
moving the  barrels  of  salt  from  different  parts 
of  the  mine  to  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  through 
which  they  are  to  be  drawn  up,  rarely  revisit 
daylight  after  they  have  once  descended,  and 
that  they  have  their  stables  and  haylofts  below 
ground;  but  it  is  not  true  that  they  generally 
become  blind  inconsequence  of  living  so  much 
in  the  dark.  The  often  repeated  wonder  of  a 
stream  of  fresh  water,  flowing  through  the  salt 
rock,  is  equally  void  of  foundation;  but  neither 
is  it  true,  that  all  the  fresh  water  in  the  mine 
is  biought  down  artificially  from  above.  There 
are  some  springs  of  fresh  water;  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  their  course  they 
ever  touch  the  salt  rock. 

"The  soil  which  lies  immediately  on  the  fossil, 
is  a  black  clay,  and  above  it  is  a  stratum  of 
sand  abundantly  impregnated  with  water.  The 
upper  surface  of  the  salt  rock,  when  it  comes 
in  contact  with  these  superincumbent  matters, 


is  not  a  regular,  but  a  waved  line;  every  here 
and  there  it  sinks  down  into  valleys,  as  it  were, 
with  hills  of  salt  on  each  side;  these  valleys  are 
filled  with  sand  and  earth,  and  it  is  through 
them  that  the  springs  of  fresh  water  find  their 
way  down  into  the  mine.  In  one  of  the  lowest 
depths  there  is  a  small  lake;  that  is,  the  water 
oozing  through  the  rock  has  filled  up  a  large 
cavity  which  had  been  produced  by  the  remov- 
al of  the  salt;  and  accordingly  the  little  lake  is 
most  bitterly  salt  itself.  There  are  various 
other  small  streams  which  flow  out  or  through 
the  fossil;  and  they  are  all  so  saturated  with 
salt,  that  the  Austrian  directors  have  been 
known,  in  carrying  them  out  of  the  mine,  to 
turn  their  waters  into  places  filled  with  all 
species  of  filth,  lest  the  neighbouring  popula- 
tion should  make  use  of  them  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  salt  by  evaporation.  In  the  up- 
per galleries  of  the  mine  the  salt  does  not  ap- 
pear so  much  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  rock, 
as  in  that  of  huge  insulated  masses,  inserted  into 
the  mountains  like  enormous  pebbles;  some  of 
them  exceed  a  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  and 
sometimes  they  are  found  not  larger  than  a 
football.  This  was  the  portion  first  wrought, 
because  nearest  the  earth,  and  mining  in  those 
days  must  have  been  ruinously  rude.  These 
immense  masses  of  salt  were  removed  much 
too  freely;  the  irregularly  vaulted  roofs  of  the 
caverns  which  they  had  occupied  were  left 
without  support,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  they  frequently  fell  in.  On  more  occa- 
sions than  one,  the  town  of  Wieliezka,  which 
stands  above  great  part  of  the  mine,  has  been 
shaken  as  if  by  an  earthquake,  and  some  of  its 
houses  have  sunk  into  the  ground. 

"  The  miners  began  to  feel  the  inconvenience 
of  these  dangers  and  interruptions;  and,  as  the 
neighbourhood  abounded,  in  those  days  with 
wood,  which  cost  nothing  but  the  trouble  of 
cutting  it  down,  they  filled  the  cavities  with 
stems  of  trees  laid  upon  each  other.  Even 
this  remedy,  toilsome  as  it  was,  was  an  imper- 
fect one;  fot  you  can  still  distinctly  trace  where 
the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  mass  has 
conquered  the  resistance  of  the  wood,  and 
bent  and  crushed  it  out  of  its  true  position. 
The  materials  which  they  thus  used  exposed 
them,  likewise,  to  the  danger  of  fire,  which 
actually  overtook  them  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  the  mine  continued 
on  fire  rather  more  than  a  year.  Perhaps  the 
timber  had  not  been  sufficiently  long  below 
ground  to  imbibe  salt  in  such  a  quantity  as 
would  enable  it  to  resist  flame;  for,  if  the  ex- 
perience of  Austria  and  Silesia  be  correct,  it 
would  not  have  burned  when  fully  impregnated 
with  salt.  In  those  parts  of  Silesia  and  Aus- 
tria where  the  houses  are  roofed  with  narrow  and 
thin  pieces  of  wood,  which,  in  summer,  become 
nearly  as  dry  and  inflammable  as  tinder,  and, 
at  all  times,  present  a  most  efficacious  instru- 
ment for  propogating  a  conflagration,  the  fre- 
quency of  destructive  fires  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  public  authorities.  As  the  result  of  the 
chemical  investigations  to  which  this  led,  it  has 
been  recommended,  even  under  the  sanction  of 
learned  societies,  that  the  wood  to  be  used  in 
roofing,  should  previously  be  saturated  with 
salt.  In  this  state,  they  say,  it  will  resist  fire 
as  effectually  as  either  slates  or  tiles  will  do. 


The  alteration  has  hitherto  been  sparingly 
adopted,  partly  because  it  would  cost  a  little 
money,  but  much  more  because  it  is  a  change. 

"  In  Weiliezka,  the  wood  is  now  as  hard  as 
rock.  I  was  assured  that  even  animals  which 
die  do  not  putrefy,  but  merely  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  stuffed  birds  and  beasts ;  and  it 
was  added  that,  when  in  1696  the  bodies  of 
some  workmen  who,  it  was  supposed,  had 
perished  in  the  great  conflagration,  were  found 
in  a  retired  and  deserted  corner  of  the  mine, 
they  were  as  dry  and  hard  as  mummies.  In 
the  deeper  galleries,  the  operations  have  been 
carried  on  with  much  greater  care  and  regula- 
rity. In  them  the  salt  assumes  more  decided- 
ly the  character  of  a  continuous  stratum,  al» 
though  it  is  often  interrupted,  both  vertically 
and  horizontally,  by  veins  of  rock.  The  salt  is 
cut  out  in  long,  narrow  blocks,  as  if  from  a 
quarry;  it  is  then  broken  into  smaller  pieces, 
and  packed  up  in  barrels.  At  certain  distances, 
large  masses  of  it  are  left  standing,  to  act  as 
pillars  in  supporting  the  roof. 

"  Its  colour,  in  the  mass,  is  dark,  nor  is  the 
reflection  of  light  from  its  surfaces  at  all  so 
dazzling  as  has  sometimes  been  represented. 
When,  indeed,  flambeaux  are  flashing  from 
every  point  of  rock,  and  the  galleries  and  ca- 
verns are  illuminated,  as  they  sometimes  have 
been,  in  honour  of  royal  personages,  with 
numbers  of  gay  chandeliers,  their  crystallized 
walls  and  ceilings  may  throw  back  a  magnifi- 
cent flood  of  light;  but,  in  their  ordinary  state, 
illuminated  only  with  the  small  lights,  by  whose 
guidance  the  miners  pursue  their  labours,  the  ef- 
fect is  neither  very  brilliant  nor  very  imposing." 

PLAIN  (OR  SAXON)  ENGLISH. 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
History  of  England,  just  published,  makes  the  follow- 
ing remarks,  which  may  offer  a  useful  suggestion  to 
public  speakers: — "  From  the  Anglo-Saxon  we  derive 
the  names  of  the  most  ancient"  officers  among  us,  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  and 
of  almost  all  our  towns  and  villages.  From  them  al- 
so we  derive  our  language;  of  which  the  structure, 
and  a  majority  of  its  words,  much  greater  than  those 
who  have  not  thought  on  the  subject  would  at  first 
easily  believe,  arc  Saxon.  Of  the  sixty-nine  words 
which  make  up  the  Lord's  Prayer,  there  are  only  five 
not  Saxon:  the  best  example  for  the  natural  bent  of 
our  language,  and  of  the  words  apt  to  be  chosen  by 
those  who  speak  and  write  it  without  design.  Of 
eighty-nine  words  in  the  soliloquy  of  Hamlet,  thir- 
teen only  are  of  Latin  origin.  Even  in  a  passage  of 
ninety  words  in  Milton,  whose  diction  is  more  learned 
than  that  of  any  other  poet,  there  are  only  sixteen 
Latin  words.  In  four  verses  of  the  authorized  ver- 
sion of  Genesis,  which  contain  about  a  hundred  and 
thirty  words,  there  are  no  more  than  five  Latin.  In 
seventy-nine  words  of  Addison,  whose  perfect  taste 
preserved  him  from  a  pedantic  or  constrained  prefer- 
ence for  any  portion  of  the  language,  we  find  only 
fifteen  Latin.  In  later  times  the  language  was  rebel- 
led against  by  the  bad  taste  of  those  otherwise  vi- 
gorous writers,  who,  instead  of  ennobling  their  style, 
like  Milton,  by  the  position  and  combination  of  words, 
have  tried  to  raise  it  by  unusual  and  far-fetched  ex- 
pressions. Dr.  Johnson  himself,  from  whose  corrup- 
tions English  style  is  only  recovering,  in  eighty -seven 
words  of  his  fine  parallel  between  Dryden  and  Pope, 
has  found  means  to  introduce  no  more  than  twenty- 
one  of  Latin  derivation.  The  language  of  familiar 
intercourse,  the  terms  of  jest  and  pleasantry,  and 
those  of  necessary  business,  the  idioms  or  peculiar 
phrases  into  which  words  naturally  run,  the  proverbs, 
which  arc  the  condensed  and  pointed  sense  of  the 
people,  the  particles  on  which  our  syntax  depends, 
and  which  are  of  perpetual  recurrence; — all  these 
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foundations  of  a  language  are  more  decisive  proofs 
of  the  Saxon  origin  of  ours,  than  even  the  great  ma' 
jority  of  the  Saxon  words  in  writing,  and  the  still 
greater  majority  in  speaking.  In  all  cases  where  we 
have  preserved  a  family  of  words,  the  superior  signi- 
ficancy  of  a  Saxon  over  a  Latin  term  is  most  remarka- 
ble. 'Well  being  arises  from  well  doing,'  is  a  Saxon 
phrase,  which  may  be  thus  rendered  into  the  Latin 
part  of  the  language,  'Felicity  attends  virtue  ;'  but 
how  inferior  in  force  is  the  latter!  In  the  Saxon 
phrase  the  parts  or  roots  of  words  being  significant 
in  our  language,  and  familiar  to  our  eyes  and  ears, 
throw  their  whole  meaning  into  the  compounds  and 
derivations  ;  while  the  Latin  words  of  the  same  im- 
port, having  their  roots  and  elements  in  a  foreign 
language,  carry  only  a  cold  and  conventional  signi- 
fication to  an  English  ear.  It  must  not  be  a  subject 
of  wonder  that  language  should  have  many  closer 
connections  with  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  it 
denotes,  than  our  philosophy  can  always  explain." 

IN  CCELO  QUIES. 
By  J.  H.  Bright. 

Should  sorrow  o'er  thy  brow 

Its  darkened  shadows  fling, 
And  hopes  that  cheer  thee  now, 

Die  in  their  early  spring; 
Should  pleasure  at  its  birth 

Fade  like  the  hues  of  even, 
Turn  thou  away  from  earth, 

There's  rest  for  thee  in  heaven. 

If  ever  life  should  seem 

To  thee  a  toilsome  way, 
And  gladness  cease  to  beam 

Upon  its  clouded  day; 
If,  like  the  weary  dove, 

O'er  shoreless  ocean  driven; 
Raise  thou  thine  eye  above, 

There's  rest  for  thee  in  heaven. 

But  O!  if  thoughtless  flowers 

Throughout  thy  pathway  bloom, 
And  gaily  fleet  the  hours, 

Unstained  by  earthly  gloom; 
Still  let  not  every  thought 

To  this  poor  world  be  given, 
Nor  always  be  forgot 

Thy  better  rest  in  heaven. 

When  sickness  pales  thy  cheek, 

And  dims  thy  lustrous  eye, 
And  pulses  low  and  weak 

Tell  of  a  time  to  die; 
Sweet  Hope  shall  whisper  then — 

"  Though  thou  from  earth  be  riven, 
There's  bliss  beyond  thy  ken, 

There's  rest  for  thee  in  Heaven. 


LAKE  SUPERIOR. 

BY  S.  G.  GOODRICH. 

"Father  of  Lakes!"  thy  waters  bend 
Beyond  the  eagle's  utmost  view, 

When  throned  in  heaven,  he  sees  thee  send 
Back  to  the  sky  its  world  of  blue. 

Boundless  and  deep  the  forests  weave 
Their  twilight  shade  thy  borders  o'er, 

And  threatening  cliffs,  like  giants,  heave 
Their  ragged  forms  along  thy  shore. 

Pale  Silence,  mid  thy  hollow  caves 
With  listening  ear  in  sadness  broods, 

Or  startled  Echo  o'er  thy  waves 

Sends  the  hoarse  wolf-notes  of  thy  woods. 

Nor  can  the  light  canoes  that  glide 
Across  thy  breast,  like  things  of  air, 

Chase  from  thy  lone  and  level  tide, 
The  spell  of  stillness,  reigning  there. 

Yet  round  this  waste  of  wood  and  wave, 

Unheard,  unseen  a  spirit  lives, 
That,  breathing  o'er  each  rock  and  cave, 

To  all  a  wild  strange  aspect  gives. 


The  thunder-riven  oak  that  flings 
Its  grisly  arms  athwart  the  sky, 

A  sudden,  startling  image  brings 
To  the  lone  traveller's  kindled  eye. 

The  gnarled  and  braided  boughs,  that  show 
Their  dim  forms  in  the  forest  shade, 

Like  wrestling  serpents  seem,  and  throw 
Fantastic  horrors  through  the  glade. 

The  very  echos  round  this  shore 

Have  caught  a  strange  and  gibbering  tone; 
For  they  have  told  the  war-whoop  o'er, 

Till  the  wild  chorus  is  their  own. 

Wave  of  the  wilderness,  adieu! 

Adieu,  ye  rocks,  ye  wilds  and  woods! 
Roll  on,  thou  element  of  blue, 

And  fill  these  awful  solitudes! 

Thou  hast  no  tale  to  tell  of  man, 

God  is  thy  theme.    Ye  sounding  caves, 

Whisper  of  Him,  whose  mighty  plan 
Deems  as  a  bubble  all  thy  waves! 


Departed  this  life  on  the  5th  inst.  Catharine 
Bowne,  of  Flushing,  Long  Island,  and  state  of 
New  York,  aged  41  years. 

She  was  born  on  the  soil  where  George 
Fox  powerfully  preached  the  doctrines  of  the 
Society ;  in  the  house  where  the  yearly  and 
subordinate  meetings  of  Friends  were  long 
held,  and  surrounded  by  the  remains  of  her 
departed  ancestors.* 

She  was  trained  in  the  doctrines  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  the  religion  of  her  education  became 
the  religion  of  her  judgment,  and  settled 
conviction ;  and  yielding  obedience  to  the 
manifestations  of  divine  light  she  grew  in  grace, 
and  in  the  saving  knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  became  a  worshipper  in  the  inner 
temple,  an  Israelite  indeed,  whose  praise  was 
not  sought  to  be  of  men,  but  of  God. 

She  was  firmly  attached  to  the  principles  of 
Friends,  as  embracing  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  the  gospel,  and  during  the  recent  confusion 
and  disorganization,  which  have  disturbed  the 
Society,  she  manifested  in  her  allotment  of 
service  her  regard  for  its  order  and  discipline. 

She  was  of  sweet  and  engaging  manners,  of 
a  firm  mind,  and  possessed  of  a  sound  and 
discriminating  judgment.  Humble  as  she  was 
in  relation  to  herself,  and  her  attainments,  she 
was  mercifully  favoured  when  attacked  with 
her  last  illness,  and  in  the  prospect  of  speedy 
dissolution,  to  cast  all  her  care  and  confidence 
upon  Him  who  cared  for  her;  and  in  remarking 
on  the  peaceful  mind  she  felt  at  this  solemn 
season,  she  said,  it  was  not  of  an  innocent  life, 
but  of  mercy  alone,  and  that  she  did  not  desire 
it  to  be  different  with  her  than  it  was,  that  it 
was  all  right,  and  all  well. 

And  in  this  frame,  after  an  illness  of  about 
ten  days,  she  quietly  resigned  her  purified  spirit 
to  Him  who  formed  it. 


*Near  the  dwelling,  is  the  first  burial  place  of 
Friends  in  Flushing. 


True  modesty  is  a  discerning  grace, 
And  only  blushes  in  the  proper  place  ; 
But  counterfeit  is  blind,  and  skulks  through  fear, 
Where  'tis  a  shame  to  be  asham'd  t'  appear : 
Humility  the  parent  of  the  first, 
The  last  by  vanity  produe'd  and  nursed. 

Cowper. 


For  the  Friend. 
THE  TEN  LETTERS. 

(Continued  from  page  29.) 

LETTER  VII. 

When  the  early  Quakers,  dissatisfied  with 
the  formal  worship  of  the  existing  Protestant 
church,  separated  themselves  and  formed  a  so- 
ciety of  their  own,  they  were  reproached  by 
some  with  denying  the  authenticity  of  the  sa- 
cred writings,  and  by  others  with  setting  up 
their  own  inspirations  in  opposition  to  them ; 
and  they  seem,  at  an  early  period,  to  have  disco- 
vered the  necessity  of  recording  their  belief  on 
this  subject,  not  only  to  refute  the  calumnies  cir- 
culated by  their  opponents,  but  as  a  guide  to  the 
inexperienced  of  their  own  sect.  For,  such  was 
the  ferment  of  men's  minds  at  that  moment,  and 
the  violence  of  the  change  from  the  dull  uni- 
formity of  formal  belief,  to  all  the  extravagance 
of  unrestrained  enthusiasm,  that  it  appeared 
like  an  epidemic,  affecting  all  descriptions  of 
people  ;  and  their  imaginations  became  so  ex- 
alted, that  every  fancy  was  mistaken  for  a  re- 
velation, and  every  preacher,  however  wild  his 
doctrines,  had  his  followers.  Nor  did  their 
own  members  wholly  escape  the  infection  ;  for 
with  all  their  care,  there  were  those  among 
them  who  indulged  in  extravagances,  to  the 
great  grief  of  their  more  sober  friends. 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Robert  Barclay  to  record  the 
doctrines  of  the  early  Quakers,  and  none  of  them 
was  better  fitted  for  the  task  ;  for  he  was  learn- 
ed and  pious,  clear  in  his  perceptions,  and  lo- 
gical in  his  arrangement,  and  well  able  to  give 
his  reasons  for  his  faith.  He  knew  that  super- 
stition and  fanaticism  were  the  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  of  religion,  and  how  much  care  was 
necessary  to  prevent  us,  while  avoiding  the 
one,  from  being  swept  into  the  whirlpool  of  the 
other.  He  was  surrounded  by  instances  of 
the  unhappy  effects  of  that  exaltation  of  mind, 
which  induced  individuals  to  believe  they  had 
arrived  at  such  an  unerring  state  of  spiritual 
knowledge,  that  the  recorded  opinions  and  ad- 
vice of  their  pious  predecessors,  and  even  the 
scriptures  (being  only  in  the  letter),  were  to 
them  neither  authority  nor  a  guide  ;  and  that 
they  had  derived  the  fulness  of  knowledge  from 
the  fountain  itself:  that  to  them  reason  had  ceas- 
ed to  be  of  use,  since  they  were  under  the  con- 
stant influence  of  a  clear  and  distinct  revela- 
tion, as  stable  and  certain  as  any  of  the  instincts 
of  our  nature:  and  such  was  the  fever  of  the 
brain,  that  when  their  prophecies  were  contra- 
dicted by  the  event,  it  did  not  impair  their  con- 
fidence in  their  own  inspirations,  because  it 
ivas  the  Lord  who  chose  to  deceive  them,  and 
they  were  deceived. 

He  had  not  adopted  the  fantastical  idea 
that  every  passage  of  scripture  has  a  mystical 
meaning,  but  declares  them  to  be  the  revelations 
of  the  spirit  of  God  to  the  saints,  and  that 
they  contain  a  faithful  historical  account  of 
the  actings  of  God's  people  in  various  ages; 
a  prophetical  account  of  several  things,  whereof  . 
some  have  passed,  and  some  to  come  ;  and  a 
full  and  ample  account  of  all  the  chief  princi- 
ples of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ.  That 
they  are  profitable  for  correction  and  instruc- 
tion in  righteousness,  and  that  divine  inward  re- 
velations can  never  contradict  the  outward  testi- 
mony of  the  scriptures,  or  sound  reason. 
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Here  all  is  plain  and  consistent.  No  man  of 
sound  mind  can  believe  that  the  revelations  of 
infinite  Wisdom  are  ever  contradictory  ;  and 
as  the  evidence  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  scrip- 
tures is  such  as  no  individual  can  produce,  he 
was  warranted  in  his  conclusion,  that  all  pre- 
tensions of  the  spirit  in  contradictiontothem,  are 
delusions  of  the  devil.  And,  indeed,  no  man  of 
observation  can  cast  his  eyes  round  him,  and  con- 
template the  various  illusions  into  which  the  hu- 
man mind  is  seduced  on  religious  subjects,  with- 
out perceiving  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  stan- 
dard or  rule,  by  which  its  wanderings  may  be 
checked,  and  its  aberrations  corrected  ;  and  we 
find  Locke  concurring  with  Barclay,  in  stating 
the  scripture  revelations,  and  right  reason,  as  the 
true  standards  by  which  our  faith  is  to  be  tried. 

You  also  seem  to  perceive  the  necessity  of 
some  check,  but  in  the  very  spirit  which  indu- 
ces that  necessity,  your  own  standard  is  as  vi- 
sionary, and  as  fruitful  a  source  of  evil,  as  the 
propensity  it  is  intended  to  correct ;  for  yours 
is  not  that  reason  which  proceeds  from  premises 
to  consequences,  but  an  actual  illusion,  which 
has  persuaded  you  that  there  is  a  reason  which 
can  see  all  things  immediately  and  by  intuition;* 
and  your  Bible,  a  book  written  in  cypher,!  the 
key  of  which  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  plants 
of  the  wilderness  of  fanaticism.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows, that  your  standard,  so  far  from  being  a 
true  test  or  corrector  of  your  opinions,  must 
always,  when  used,  confirm  you  in  error ;  for 
it  is  a  magnifying  mirror,  reflecting  the  exagge- 
rated image  of  the  delusion  it  is  intended  to 
control. 

There  is  not  a  more  prolific  source  of  error, 
than  assuming  principles  without  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  their  correctness,  and  drawing 
conclusions  from  them;  and  even  when  the 
principle  is  correct,  and  the  inference  fairly  de- 
ducible,  men  in  the  ardour  of  their  zeal  often 
push  it  to  an  extreme,  far  beyond  its  just  limits. 

It  is  not  very  difficult  to  conceive,  that  a 
man,  whose  mind  is  convinced  by  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  who,  under  an  awful  impression  of  its  in- 
calculable importance,  opens  the  sacred  vo- 
lume, finds  more  instruction  and  comfort  in  it, 
than  he  who  only  reads  it  as  history,  or  from 
an  indistinct  sense  of  duty  ;  because  he  has  a 
greater  degree  of  inward  acquaintance  with 
the  same  spirit  and  work  in  the  heart.  But 
this  simple  exposition  is  too  plain  to  satisfy  the 
lofty  imaginations  of  the  high  professors  of  the 
present  day;  because  the  lukewarm  and  indif- 
ferent do  not  receive  the  same  instruction  and 
profit  from  the  scriptures  as  the  more  serious 
and  pious,  the  perusal  can  afford  them  no  ben- 
efit; and  even  to  the  sincere  inquirer,  it  is  a  seal- 
ed book,  until  its  contents  are  previously  com- 
municated by  an  especial  revelation. J 

This  is  the  doctrine  you  have  preached,  and 
yet  your  own  practice  proves  that  you  have  no 
reliance  on  it ;  and  that  it  was  only  one  of 
those  inconsiderate  excursions,  in  which  the 
orator,  when  not  under  the  strict  control  of 
duty  or  reason,  loo  often  indulges;  for  when,  in 
your  cooler  moments,  you  wished  to  instruct 
your  mind  on  the  subject  of  our  Saviour's 

♦Sermons,  page  207.        t  Sermons,  page  313. 
X  Sermons,  pegv  313. 


birth,  you  sought  it,  not  only  by  reading  the 
scriptures,  but  also  by  consulting  the  traditions 
of  the  Christian  church,  as  recorded  by  one  of 
its  historians.* 

These  are  the  inconsistencies  to  which  ex- 
travagance always  leads  ;  for  when  the  mind, 
tired  of  its  aerial  flight,  revisits  the  earth,  and 
is  again  employed  in  its  proper  duties,  it  finds 
that  practical  objects  can  only  be  attained  by 
practicable  means. 

Exaggeration  in  public  speaking  is  always 
blameable,  and  in  the  preacher  particularly 
objectionable:  it  is  generally  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  impression,  but  sel- 
dom produces  that  effect ;  and  it  is  upon  reli- 
gious subjects,  above  all  others,  that  amplifica- 
tion should  be  avoided,  and  that  pure  and  sim- 
ple style  adopted  which  admits  of  no  adventi- 
tious ornaments. 

You,  however,  pursue  a  different  course,  and 
by  the  extravagance  of  your  epithets,  not  on- 
ly defeat  your  own  views,  but  sometimes  occa- 
sion the  subject  itself  to  be  considered,  if  not 
with  ridicule,  at  least  with  but  little  seriousness. 
Thus,  in  speaking  of  the  propriety  of  plainness 
in  apparel,  instead  of  giving  the  simple  and  ob- 
vious reason  why  the  Society  of  Friends  adopt- 
ed it,  you  consider  it  as  a  vital  principle  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  you  mistake  (to  use  your  own  favour- 
ite expression)  the  effect  for  the  cause,  when 
you  exclaim  that  there  is  religion  in  clothing, 
and  exaggerate  beyond  all  bounds,  when  you 
declare,  that  all  the  sin  in  the  world  is  created 
by  men's  following  foolish  fashions  ;  and  when 
you  seriously  assure  us  that  high-crowned  hats 
were  never  devised  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  the 
obvious  inference  that  low-crowned  hats  were, 
is  so  ludicrous,  that  we  should  be  tempted  to 
laugh;  were  not  all  merriment  on  a  subject  in 
which  that  sacred  name  is  introduced  (howe- 
ver improperly)  incongruous,  if  not  profane. t 

Again,  in  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  a 
living  faith  in  God,  you  exclaim,  that  faith  in 
creeds  and  the  traditions  of  your  fathers,  is 
worse  than  nothing;  that  we  had  better  have  no 
faith  at  all,  for  it  is  no  better  than  the  faith  of 
devils ;  and  in  confirmation  of  this  rash  as- 
sertion, you  quote  a  passage  of  scripture  which 
has  not  the  most  remote  application  to  the 
subject.  J 

To  this,  no  rational  Christian  can  ever  assent: 
he  believes  in  the  necessity  of  spiritual  worship, 
and  that  all  ought  to  feel  the  power  of  religion 
in  their  own  souls;  but  that  the  faith  which  is 
derived  from  the  lessons  of  a  pious  parent,  al- 
though it  may  not  be  accompanied  with  that 
degree  of  spiritual  knowledge  which  it  ought 
to  be  our  endeavour  to  attain,  is  no  better  than 
the  faith  of  devils,  no  man  in  his  sober  senses 
can  believe. 

You  would,  no  doubt,  think  me  very  daring, 
were  I  to  say  that  your  own  faith  is  as  bad 
as  the  faith  of  devils  :  and  yet,  admitting  the 
truth  of  your  own  assertion,  I  can  prove  it  by  tes- 
timony, which,  to  you  at  least,  ought  to  be  con- 
clusive. For  in  your  letter  to  Thomas  Willis, 
before  alluded  to,  you  declare  your  belief  in 
the  scripture  account  of  our  Saviour's  birth, 
from  your  reliance  on  tradition,  although  it  is 

*  Letter  to  Thomas  Willis,    t  Sermons,  page  133. 
$  Sermons,  page  293. 


contrary  to  your  judgment.  If,  then,  that 
faith  which  a  child  admits  and  believes  to  be 
true,  from  a  firm  reliance  on  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  a  pious  father,  is  as  bad  as  the 
faith  of  devils,  how  are  we  to  describe  the  faith 
of  that  man,  who  gives  to  tradition  such  su- 
preme control,  as  to  make  reliance  on  it  a 
point  of  duty,  although  a  belief  in  it  is  contra- 
ry to  his  deliberate  judgment? 

This  is  one  of  the  instances  of  the  wander- 
ings of  your  imagination,  and  the  strange  in- 
consistencies into  which  your  metaphysical  di- 
vinity leads  you:  and  I  cite  it  as  a  proof  of  the 
pernicious  consequences  of  substituting  mysti- 
cal reveries  in  the  place  of  the  simple  religion 
taught  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  not  to  censure 
your  reliance  on  the  faith  of  your  predeces- 
sors ;  for  I  truly  believe,  that  did  you,  like 
many  of  them,  endeavour  to  preserve  your  mind 
in  that  meek  and  lowly  state  recommended  by 
his  example  and  precepts,  all  propensity  to  cu- 
rious speculation  would  be  suppressed,  and 
when  called  to  testify  to  your  faith,  you  would 
be  ready  "  always  to  give  an  answer  to  every 
man  that  asketh  you  a  reason  of  the  hope  that 
is  in  you,  with  meekness  and  fear.1" 

In  alluding  to  the  reasons  which  prevent  ma- 
ny Friends  from  taking  a  part  in  the  govern- 
ments of  the  earth,  instead  of  ascribing  them 
to  that  peaceable  principle,  which  does  not  per- 
mit them  to  be  agents  in  any  measures  con- 
nected with  war,  you  denounce  the  govern- 
ments of  this  world  as  standing  eternally  in 
opposition  to  the  government  of  the  God  of 
heaven  ;  and  this  because  all  laws  made  in 
the  wisdom  of  men  are  foolishness  with  God: 
yet  you  acknowledge  [them  to  be  necessary, 
although  you  say  it  is  no  reason  why  the  law 
of  the  Almighty  should  not  prevail,  which 
would  take  away  the  necessity  of  all  other 
laws.* 

This  reasoning  is  as  confused,  as  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  it  leads  is  extraordinary.  How 
laws  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  Almighty 
can  be  necessary,  when  there  is  no  reason  why 
his  law  should  not  prevail,  you  have  not  ex- 
plained ;  and,  if  human  governments  are  in 
eternal  opposition  to  the  government  of  God, 
and  yet  are  necessary,  then  is  there  not  only  a 
necessity  for  man's  being  in  eternal  opposition 
to  God's  will,  but  the  necessity  is  a  justification 
of  it;  and  your  argument,  if  sound,  affords  a 
complete  vindication  of  the  persons  engaged 
in  the  administration  of  those  governments. 

We  need  not  be  told  that  if  all  men  were 
under  the  strict  influence  of  virtue  and  re- 
ligion, most  of  the  existing  laws  would  be 
unnecessary,  because  they  are  enacted  in  conse- 
quence of  the  vices  and  frailties  of  man;  but  that 
such  a  state  of  things  will  ever  exist  on  earth, 
in  which  all  regulations  and  covenants  of  society 
may  with  safety  and  convenience  be  abolished, 
is  an  idea  too  extravagant  to  requiie  refutation. 
Nor  can  it  be  believed  that  all  laws  made  by 
the  wisdom  of  man  are  foolishness  with  God, 
in  the  sense  in  which  you  understand  it.  The 
Creator,  in  his  wisdom,  seems  to  have  ordained 
that  the  improvement  of  man,  in  this  state  of 
being,  should  be  progressive.  The  first  step 
is  associating  in  societies,  and  they  necessari- 

*  Sermons,  page  198. 
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lj  require  rules  for  their  government ;  and,  as 
they  multiply,  new  circumstances  are  contin- 
ually arising,  which  acquire  additional  regula- 
tions. And  herein  that  reason,  with  which 
ftian  alone,  of  all  created  beings,  has  been  fa- 
voured, is  properly  applied:  for  this  it  was 
given  to  him,  and  its  application  to  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  originally  intended,  can  never 
he  foolishness  in  the  sight  of  the  Almighty. 
The  scriptures,  indeed,  tell  us  that  the  wisdom 
of  this  world  is  foolishness  with  God;  but  it  is 
used  in  reference  to  our  religious  duties ;  to 
teach  us  the  vanity  of  building  up  systems  for 
ourselves,  and  pretending  to  explain  the  hidden 
things  of  Omnipotence ;  and  to  warn  us  that 
*■'  as  it  is  the  gospel  that  has  brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light,"  so  "  other  foundation  can 
no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus 
Christ."* 

*'Corinthians,  chap.  3d. 

For  the  Friend. 

It  becomes  my  painful  duty  to  correct  some 
misstatements  in  a  work  published  m  Philadel- 
phia by  M.  T.  C.  Gould,  and  in  N.  York  by  Isaac 
T.  Hopper,  called  the  "  Friend,  or  Advocate 
of  Truth;"  which  I  am  persuaded  often  causes 
the  most  honest  part  of  the  Hicksites  to  blush. 
I  suppose  some  unguarded  admirer  of  Hicks- 
ism  has  forwarded  me  by  mail,  No.  33,  of  the 
8th  vol.  which  contains  many  gross  errors. 
Hicksism,  fully  received,  has  something  in  its 
spirit  which  marks  the  strong  impression  of 
deception  on  every  thing  it  touches.  Many 
years  since,  and  before  there  was  any  separation 
from  the  Society  of  Friends,  Elias  Hicks  was 
invited  more  than  once  to  a  written  investiga- 
tion of  his  doctrines,  but  he  always  shrunk 
from  such  an  investigation.  He  knew  the 
doctrines  he  endeavoured  to  support  were 
unsound  ;  that  they  could  not  be  sustained 
without  denying  the  holy  Scriptures;  and  that 
to  deny  these  would  destroy  his  principles  of 
'policy.  Some  of  his  followers,  distinguished  as 
men  of  learning,  and  of  high  standing  amongst 
his  disciples,  were  also  invited  to  a  like  inves- 
tigation ;  who  also  shrunk  from  the  invitation. 

How  humiliating ;  that  a  body  of  people 
professing  Christianity,  but  denying  Christ, 
should  be  afraid  to  even  attempt  to  support 
their  doctrines  in  the  only  unquestionable  man- 
ner in  which  any  proposition,  principle  or 
doctrine  can  be  sustained,  so  as  to  leave  it  free 
from  quibble  or  deception.  The  followers  of 
Elias  Hicks,  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  sup- 
ported a  periodical  paper  in  defence  of  their 
doctrines,  as  long  as  they  dared  to  defend  their 
own  principles.  Finding  they  had  established 
their  church  on  the  sandy  foundation  of  infi- 
delity, and  that  to  support  its  tenets,  it  became 
necessary  to  deny  the  solemn  and  eternal  truths 
of  holy  writ,  which  would  render  them  un- 
popular in  all  Christian  societies,  they  dis- 
continued their  publication, — leaving  their 
offensive  and  pernicious  principles  to  be  sup- 
ported by  a  man  not  a  member  of  their  religious 
society,  and  under,  it  would  seem,  no  obliga- 
tions to  the  Christian  community.  Hence, 
when  the  more  considerate  part  of  the  Hicksites 
are  reminded  of  the  gross  misrepresentations 
made  by  the  responsible  editor  of  the  "  Friend, 


or  Advocate  of  Truth  ;"  their  reply  is,  "  Oh  ! 
he  is  not  a  member  of  our  society;  we  are  not 
responsible  for  what  he  says."  Thus  this 
people,  who  profess  so  much  good  feeling,  are 
supporting,  with  the  cry  of  persecution  in  their 
mouths,  a  publication,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is 
a  reflection  on  the  moral  feelings  of  our  nation. 

In  the  number  of  the  "Advocate  of  Truth," 
before  me,  after  some  abusive  epithets  applied 
to  Elisha  Bates,  the  editor  says,  in  reply  to  a 
paragraph  from  E.  Bates'  work,  which  I  believe 
substantially  correct:  "  Now  E.  Bates  must  be 
aware  that  the  orthodox  compose  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  yearly  meetings  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Baltimore;  in  the  latter  tlvey 
have  not  more  than  about  three  hundred,  in- 
cluding men,  women  and  children,  out  of  about 
ten  or  twelve  thousand.  The  yearly  meetings 
of  Ohio  and  Indiana  are  more  equally  divided.'- 
In  relation  to  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  it 
is  hardly  my  province  to  speak  ;  I,  however, 
suppose,  the  Hicksites  have  not  a  majority  in 
these  two  meetings.  In  relation  to  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  which  are  perhaps  the  two  largest 
yearly  meetings  in  this  country,  the  Hicksites 
have,  comparatively,  effected  but  little.  In  the 
former  their  number,  when  compared  with 
Friends,  are  as  but  "a  drop  in  the  bucket;"  and 
as  to  Indiana,  their  yearly  meeting  is  not,  to 
use  their  own  comparison,  as  "  large  as  some 
monthly  meetings."  But  at  Baltimore  I  am 
at  home  ;  and  in  relation  to  Baltimore  yearly 
meeting  their  statement  is  palpably  untrue. 
This  statement  of  the  "  Advocate  of  Truth," 
brings  to  my  memory  two  letters  written  by 
prominent  Hicksites  of  Baltimore;  the  one  to  a 
friend  of  the  writer,  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland,  the  other,  to  an  official  and  pro- 
minent member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
England.  The  former  was  written  in  1828; 
and  the  writer  declared,  in  it,  that  the  Hicks- 
ites had  nothing  to  fear  from  Friends  in  Bal- 
timore; that  there  were  not  more  than  twelve 
or  thirteen  orthodox  in  Baltimore;  they  how- 
ever soon  found  that,  instead  of  but  twelve  or 
thirteen,  there  were  between  two  and  three 
hundred  Friends  residing  in  Baltimore.*  I 
suppose  Friends'  meeting  here,  is  at  least  one 
third  as  large  as  the  iwo  meetings  of  the 
separatists;  and  I  am  at  any  time  prepared  to 
go  into  an  enumeration  of  numbers.  An  invi- 
tation to  this  effect,  has  been  more  than  once 
offered  to  my  Hicksite  friends,  when  boasting 
of  their  numbers,  but  it  has  always  been  de- 
clined with  their  saying:  "Ah  !  your  numbers 
are  larger  here  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
yearly  meeting."  The  writer  of  the  letter  to 
England,  which  was  written  in  I  think,  the  ele- 
venth month,  1829,  complained  that  the  yearly 
meetings  of  England  would  not  acknowledge 
them,  the  separatists,  butacknowledged  us,  the 
orthodox,  as  they  call  us  ;  when,  as  he  said, 
there  were  not  more  than  two  or  three  hundred 
of  us  out  of  ten  thousand.  Now  I  am  well 
persuaded  that  the  yearly  meeting  of  Baltimore, 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Ohio  yearly 
meeting,  never  contained  the  half  of  ten  thou- 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  been  informed 
by  a  respectable  member  of  our  Society,  who  has 
been  engaged,  with  others,  in  making  out  a  list  of 
our  members,  that  Friends  in  Baltimore  enumerate 
upwards  of  three  hundred. 


sand.  I  suppose  that  in  1828,  it  consisted  of 
about  thirty-five  hundred  members;  of  which 
number  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  are  now. 
with  Friends.  This  fact  I  know  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  proof ;  nor  do  I  speak  unadvisedly 
on  the  general  principles,  having  been  over 
the  most  of  the  ground,  and  examined  it  with 
much  care  and  circumspection.  I  may  add, 
and  I  do  it  with  gratitude  to  "  the  Father  of 
all  our  sure  mercies,"  that  our  numbers  are 
yearly  increasing,  from  those  carried  off  by 
Hicksism ;  that  many  deluded  brethren  and 
sisters  are  forsaking  the  errors  of  their  ways, 
and  returning  to  their  friends. 

The  time  was  when  the  Hicksites  not  only 
boasted  of  their  numbers,  but  threatened  to 
carry  their  separating  spirit  through  all  our 
yearly  meetings;  finding,  however,  it  has  been 
said  by  Him,  who  can  stay  the  destroyer  : 
"Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  further;" 
they  now  speak  of  the  Virginia,  Rhode  Island, 
and  North  Carolina  yearly  meetings  as  very 
small  bodies.  Virginia  yearly  meeting  is  a 
small  body;  Rhode  Island,  they  would  not  call 
small,  could  they  number  it  with  theirs ;  and 
North  Carolina  yearly  meeting  consists  of  a 
large  body  of  Friends.  The  Hicksites  also 
speak  of  the  small  number  of  Friends  in  Eng- 
land. To  an  intelligent  person  the  amount  of 
church  rates  which  Friends  in  England  pay, 
would  refute  this  futile  charge:  "  Reports," 
says  the  last  London  general  Epistle,  *?  of  the 
sufferings  of  our  members,  which  amount,  in- 
cluding the  costs  and  charges  of  distraint,  to 
upwards  of  fourteen  thousand  six  hundred 
pounds,  and  almost  exclusively  for  ecclesiastical 
demands,  have  been  read  in  this  meeting." 
Fourteen  thousand  six  hundred  pounds  ster- 
ling, is  equal  to  near  sixty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars.* 

The  above  exposition  will  show  to  what 
credit  the  "  The  Friend,  or  Advocate  of 
Truth,"  is  entitled. 

If  letters  from  Ireland  have  been  received, 
as  published  in  the  number  of  the  Advocate 
before  me,  the  subjoined  sentence  shows 
the  authors  belong  to  those  deluded  people 
who  made  so  much  trouble  amongst  Friends 
in  Ireland  about  the  commencement  of  this 
century;  and  are,  it  is  more  than  probable, 
some  of  that  number,  assuming,  as  many  of 
the  separatists  do  here,  the  character  of 
Friends:  '•  I  was  not  surprised  at  their  un- 
charitable conduct,  it  was  just  such  as  was  ex- 
ercised in  these  parts  towards  those  who  dif- 
fered in  judgment  from  them." 

I  have  not  thought  myself  called  on  to  do,  what 
Elisha  Bates  is  more  than  equal  to,  viz.  to  reply 
to  the  aspersions  directed  against  his  veracity 
and  moral  integrity.  P. 

Baltimore,  10th  mo.  26th,  1830. 


*  Considering  England,  very  much,  as  a  nation  of 
cities  and  towns,  it  must  be  evident  that  a  very  large 
number  of  Friends,  in  that  country,  are  not  subject 
to  those  "  ecclesiastical  demands." 


Pleasure  is  a  rose,  near  which  there  ever  grows 
the  thorn  of  evil.  It  is  wisdom's  work  so  carefully 
to  cull  the  rose,  as  to  avoid  the  thorn,  and  let  its  rich 
perfume  exhale  to  heaven,  in  grateful  adoration  of 
Him,  who  gave  the  rose  to  blow. 

E.  Smith. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


THE  FRIEND. 


ELEVENTH  MONTH,  13,  1830. 


CENTRAL  SCHOOL. 

A  meeting  of  the  contributors  to  "  Friends' 
Central  School,"  will  be  held  at  the  commit- 
tee room,  in  Mulberry  Street,  on  the  evening 
of  Fifth  day,  the  18th  inst.  at  seven  o'clock. 

The  attendance  of  those  Friends  who  in- 
cline to  become  contributors  is  particularly 
invited.  A  subscription  paper  is  left  at  the 
office  of  "  The  Friend,"  where  persons  dis- 
posed to  contribute  are  requested  to  leave 
their  subscriptions. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  last  number, 
accounts  have  been  received  from  our  friends 
George  and  Ann  Jones  at  Liverpool.  Soon 
after  they  left  New  York,  the  ship  in  which 
they  were  passengers,  encountered  a  heavy 
gale,  of  several  days'  continuance,  in  which 
she  lost  one  or  two  of  her  sails,  but  sustained 
no  material  damage.  After  this,  the  weather 
was  mostly  pleasant  and  the  voyage  agreeable, 
our  friends  being  less  affected  with  sea  sick- 
ness than  on  any  former  occasion:  they  were 
favoured  to  land  in  safety  and  good  health  on 
first  day  afternoon  the  19th  of  9th  month,  and 
were  cordially  welcomed  by  their  numerous 
friends.  After  spending  a  few  days  with  their 
friends  in  Liverpool,  they  proceeded  to  their 
own  home  at  Stockport,  in  Cheshire. 

We  deem  it  proper  explicitly  to  state  that 
in  reference  to  the  article  commenced  in  the 
last  and  concluded  in  the  present  number,  on 
the  Penal  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  we  do  not 
hold  ourselves  responsible  for  every  sentiment 
advanced  either  in  that  or  in  the  extract  to  which 
the  remarks  are  applied.  The  writers  of  both, 
we  are  persuaded,  concur  in  the  general  phi- 
lanthropic tendency  of  their  views,  though  at 
variance  in  some  of  the  incidental  points. 
The  subject  is  one  of  very  deep  interest,  and 
we  have  no  objection  to  appropriate  a  few  of 
our  columns  to  a  free  yet  sober  and  dispassion- 
ate discussion  of  it.  But  whatever  deduc- 
tions for,  or  against,  may  be  drawn  from  the 
Old  Testament,  it  is  our  decided  belief,  that 
to  us,  as  Christian  professors,  the  question 
must  be  tested  by  the  New;  and  that  that,  both 
in  its  spirit,  and  in  its  positive  injunctions, 
will,  if  followed,  totally  exclude  from  the 
penal  system,  its  sanguinary  provisions. 

Manuel  of  La  Mere  Agnes,  or  a  Gift  from  an 
Abbess  to  her  Nuns,  Afc. 

A  little  book  with  the  above  title,  price  12^ 
cents,  lias  been  reprinted  in  this  city,  by 
Thomas  Kite,  No.  64,  Walnut  street,  which 
may  be  safely  recommended  to  the  perusal 
of  those,  whether  young  or  old,  who  are  sin- 
cerely desirous  to  receive  instruction  in  the 
way  of  holiness.  Notwithstanding  certain 
modes  of  expression,  &-c.  which  savour  of  the 
monastic  life,  the  book  bears  ample  evidence, 
that  the  writer  was  a  truly  humble  disciple  of 


Christ,  and  that  her  lessons  have  been  drawn 
from  the  crystal  waters  of  "  Siloa's  brook." 
We  insert  below  an  extract  or  two  as  specimens. 

"  The  imperfect  religious,  would  not 
indeed  willingly,  run  immediately  counter  to 
the  letter  of  the  divine  commandments  ;  and 
rush  into  known  sin,  as  the  horse  to  the  battle. 
But  then  she  cannot  say  in  the  sincerity  of 
her  heart,  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do? 
'  Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant  hear eth.'  On 
the  contrary,  she  dreads  entering  too  closely 
into  an  examination  of  her  own  heart,  or  wait- 
ing to  listen  too  attentively  to  the  still  small 
voice  of  the  divine  witness;  lest  her  conscience 
should  become  disturbed,  and  lest  hearing  it 
too  distinctly,  she  should  feel  compelled  to 
give  up  some  portion  of  her  creaturely  attach- 
ment to  objects  which,  she  wishes  to  flatter 
herself,  are  lawful,  and  be  obliged  to  increase 
in  zeal  and  diligence,  where  she  is  remiss;  or 
take  up  some  cross,  to  which  she  is  indisposed. 

"Thus  the  variety  of  objects  of  complacency 
in  which  she  indulges  herself  as  ends,  become 
the  fruitful  means  of  really  distracting  and 
dissipating  her  heart  from  God,  her  final  good. 
Oftentimes,  indeed,  she  attends  with  real  fer- 
vour and  pleasure  the  preaching  of  the  word, 
reading  the  scriptures,  or  the  holy  sacraments, 
but  then  it  is  not  from  the' fulness  of  one  per- 
manently abiding  sentiment,  and  established 
affection  of  the  heart.  The  love  of  God,  only 
takes  its  turn  amongst  her  other  loves.  The 
omnipotent,  and  holy  and  ever  blessed  Creator, 
is  placed  on  the  same  rank  with  the  frail  crea- 
tures, the  works  of  his  hand,  which  alternately 
occupy  her.  Thus,  whilst  she  wishes,  with  a 
vague  and  general  intention,  on  the  whole  to 
serve  God,  she  is  in  fact  so  often  dissipated, 
by  what  are  truly  in  themselves  lawful  objects, 
that  she  really  lives,  half  her  time,  a  practical 
atheist,  without  God  in  the  world.  She  may 
be  compared  to  a  person,  whose  habitual  ex- 
istence is  passed  in  a  deep  lethargy,  with  a 
few  occasional  gaspings  to  inhale  the  breath 
of  heaven,  a  few  momentary  awakenings  to 
light  and  life. 

"  The  imperfect  religious  accustoms  herself 
to  consider  some  things  as  lawful,  and  others 
as  unlawful;  but  she  forgets,  that  all  becomes 
unlawful  which  is  not  done  to  God,  and  that, 
as  whether  we  eat,  or  whether  we  drink,  all  is 
to  be  done  to  the  glory  of  God,  so  the  most  ne- 
cessary actions,  and  the  most  urgent  duties,  if 
we  forget  him,  only  become  a  means  of  dissi- 
pating the  heart,  without  affording  a  hope  of 
awakening  the  conscience. 

"She,  indeed,  observes  and  copies  the  usages 
established  amongst  the  excellent  in  her  socie- 
ty; and  she  vainly  flatters  herself,  because  her 
dress,  her  address,  her  attendance  on  worship, 
exhibit  a  form  in  common  with  theirs,  that  she 
is  like  them.  Forgetting  that  God  looks  upon 
the  heart;  and  that,  whilst  she  is  anxious  to 
preserve  the  religious  forms  of  her  order,  she 
ought  to  bestow  a  doubly  strict  scrutiny  on  the 
yet  far  more  important  inquiry,  whether  she 
lives  in  the  enjoyment  and  exercise  of  that 
grace,  which,  in  her  own  individual  case,  ren- 
ders those  acts  of  outward  profession,  a  true 
and  genuine  type  of  her  interior." 

"  It  is  neither  temporal  pleasure,  nor  even 
spiritual  pleasure,  which  ought  to  be  the  final 


object  of  our  attachment,  but  God  himself. 
For  so  long  as  it  is  merely  enjoyment  which 
we  seek,  whether  temporal  or  spiritual, 
though  the  latter  be  of  a  far  more  elevated 
nature  than  the  former,  it  is  still  ourselves,  and 
not  God  that  we  seek.  It  is  the  creature,  and 
not  the  Creator,  since,  whilst  we  seem  to  de- 
sire him,  we  only  seek  him  as  a  means  whereby 
to  enjoy  ourselves,  thus  placing  ourselves  above 
him. 

"  The  proof  that  our  final  attachment  is  to 
God,  and  not  to  the  sweetness  we  find  in  spirit- 
ual exercises,  appears  by  our  practising  them 
with  the  game  fidelity,  and  the  same  adhesion 
of  will,  when  deprived  of  all  sensible  comfort, 
as  when  they  are  accompanied  by  the  most 
lively  spiritual  enjoyment.  The  perfect  reli- 
gious is  really  rooted  and  grounded,  not  in 
frames  and  feelings,  but  in  the  faith  once  deli- 
vered to  the  saints.  When  therefore  she  walks 
in  darkness,  and  has  no  light,  she  truly  trusts 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  his  word,  like  a 
lamp  in  that  darkness,  shows  her,  step  by  step, 
whither  her  feet  should  tend.  And  this  con- 
viction of  faith  is  so  solidly  grounded  upon  the 
Rock  of  ages,  that  she  can  truly  say  with  the 
afflicted  prophet  Job,  '  though  he  should  slay 
me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him.' 

"  It  is  not  indeed  that  she  does  not  most  ar- 
dently desire  the  light  of  the  Lord's  counte- 
nance. Her  soul  waiteth  for  the  Lord  more 
than  they  which  watch  for  the  morning,  but 
then  her  soul  c'oth  patiently  wait,  on  his  word 
does  she  hope,  and  his  name  and  his  sure  word 
of  promise  so  establish  her  heart,  that  she  is 
enabled  to  trust  without  wavering  upon  his 
effectual  assistance,  even  though  deprived  of 
the  consolations  of  his  sensible  presence." 

Z.  and  C.  will  respectively  have  an  early  insertion. 
A  country  correspondent  will  perceive,  by  the  inser- 
tion of  one  of  her  pieces,  that  her  acceptable  parcel 
has  been  received.  She  has  displayed  good  taste  in 
the  selections,  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
her  again. 


Died  at  his  residence  in  Munroe,  Orange  county, 
N.  York,  on  the  22nd  inst.  James  Hazard,  in  the 
72nd  year  of  his  age — for  many  years  a  much  valued 
minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  remarkably  humble 
in  his  deportment — of  the  most  exemplary  life  and 
conversation.  We  believe  it  might,  with  proprietv, 
be  said  of  him  as  our  blessed  Lord  said  of  one  for- 
merly— "  Behold  an  Israelite,  indeed,  in  whom  there 
is  no  guile;"  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours 
for  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  truth  and  righte- 
ousness, travelling  much  in  the  service  thereof — and 
a  very  few  days  previous  to  his  death,  returned  from 
a  visit  to  the  families  of  Nine  Partners  quarterly 
meeting.  Although  his  sufferings  both  of  mind  and 
body  were  very  great  for  some  time  previous  to  his 
death,  being  afflicted  with  an  acutely  painful  disor- 
der, and  having  to  sustain  his  full  share  in  opposing 
the  spirit  of  unbelief  and  misrule,  he  stood  as  an 
upright  pillar  of  the  church,  his  lamp  shone  brightly 
to  the  last,  and  we  have  no  doubt  he  rests  from  his 
labours  and  his  works  do  follow  him. 

Married,  on  6i.xth  day,  the  5th  inst.  at  Friends' 
meeting-house  in  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  John  M.  Whi- 
tall,  of  this  city,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Tatum, 
of  Woodbury. 
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For  the  Friend. 
AMERICAN  ANTIQUITIES— NO.  6. 

The  vast  ruins  which  have  been  discovered 
in  Central  America,  are  probably  but  a  small 
portion  of  those  which  are  still  unknown,  and 
remain  buried  in  the  depths  of  unpierced  fo- 
rests, or  concealed  amidst  the  rocks  and 
mountains.  We  may  confidently  expect  that 
after  the  storms  of  civil  war  have  spent  their 
fury,  and  when  strangers  can  traverse  those 
desolated  regions  in  safety,  the  remains  of 
aboriginal  grandeur  will  be  sought  out  wher- 
ever they  exist,  and  the  materials  be  procured 
for  reconstructing  the  lost  history  of  the  Ame- 
rican tribes.  Before  enlarging  upon  the  more 
modern  Mexican  remains,  the  undoubted  works 
of  the  era  of  Montezuma,  it  will  be  proper 
to  take  a  cursory  survey  of  the  civilization  of 
the  ancient  Peruvians,  which  possesses  a  pe- 
culiar character  and  interest,  derived  from  the 
more  amiable  light  in  which  we  are  led  to 
regard  the  institutions  of  the  Incas.  The 
rites  and  the  laws  of  the  Mexicans  were  bloody 
and  ferocious,  and  the  great  altars  of  their 
teocallis  streamed  with  the  blood  of  thousands 
of  human  victims.  The  Peruvians  on  the 
other  hand  sacrificed  only  flowers  and  fruits  in 
their  temples.  Their  government  was  a  reli- 
gious hierarchy,  and  in  which  their  Incas  were 
at  once  priests  and  lawgivers,  revered  as  "  the 
children  of  the  sun,"  and  obeyed  as  the  most 
absolute  of  monarchs.  The  mild  genius  of 
their  religion  was  infused  into  their  social  in- 
stitutions. They  conquered  not  to  destroy  but 
to  civilize,  and  had  advanced  far  beyond  the 
Mexicans  in  the  arts  of  life.  The  manner  in 
which  the  lands  were  held,  reminds  one  of  the 
institutions  of  the  Pharaohs.  A  third  part  was 
consecrated  to  the  sun,  and  to  the  service  of 
the  priesthood.  Another  part  was  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Incas,  and  the  remainder  was  re- 
served for  the  support _pf  the  people.  These 
lands  were  all  cultivated,  by  the  joint  industry 
of  the  whole  population,  and  the  division  of 
the  produce  was  annually  made  according  to 
the  rank  and  number  of  each  family.  Among 
such  a  people  agriculture  was  assiduously  che- 
rished. The  Inca,  like  the  emperor  of  China, 
set  a  public  example  of  industry,  and  cultivated 
a  field  near  the  capital  with  his  own  hands. 


The  fruits  of  the  earth  which  were  appropriated 
to  the  monarch  and  the  priests,  were  deposited 
in  public  storehouses,  and  in  part  distributed 
to  the  people  in  times  of  famine.  Although 
ignorant  of  the  plough,  they  manured  their 
lands  with  great  care,  and  irrigated  them  with 
artificial  canals,  the  neglect  of  which  by  the 
Spaniards  has  reduced  whole  provinces,  that 
were  formerly  fertile  and  populous,  to  almost 
uninhabited  deserts.  The  most  striking  proof 
of  their  extraordinary  advancement  in  the  arts 
of  life,  is  justly  considered  by  Robertson  to  be 
afforded  by  their  great  public  roads.  "  To 
the  savage  tribes  of  America,"  says  that  elo- 
quent historian,  "the  idea  of  facilitating  com- 
munication with  places  at  a  distance  had  never 
occurred.  To  the  Mexicans  it  was  hardly 
known.  Even  in  the  most  civilized  countries 
in  Europe,  men  had  advanced  far  in  refinement, 
before  it  had  become  a  regular  object  of  na- 
tional police,  to  form  such  roads  as  render 
intercourse  commodious.  It  was  a  capital 
object  of  Roman  policy  to  open  a  communi- 
cation with  all  the  provinces  of  their  extensive 
empire,  by  means  of  those  roads  which  are 
justly  considered  as  one  of  the  noblest  monu 
ments  both  of  their  wisdom  and  their  power. 
But  during  the  long  reign  of  barbarism,  the 
Roman  roads  were  neglected  or  destroyed  ; 
and  at  the  time  when  the  Spaniards  entered 
Peru,  no  kingdom  in  Europe  could  boast  of 
any  work  of  public  utility,  that  could  be 
compared  with  the  great  roads  formed  by  the 
Incas." 

These  roads  extended  from  Cuzco  to  Quito, 
and  formed  an  uninterrupted  communication 
for  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  miles.  The 
one  was  conducted  through  the  interior  and 
mountainous  country,  and  the  other  led  through 
the  plains  on  the  sea  coast.  According  to  an 
author  quoted  by  Robertson,  who  is  disposed 
to  underrate  the  civilization  of  the  Americans, 
the  Peruvian  roads  were  only  fifteen  feet  in 
breadth,  and  in  many  places  so  slightly  formed, 
that  time  has  effaced  every  vestige  of  the 
course  in  which  they  ran.  In  the  low  country 
little  more  seems  to  have  been  done,  than  to 
plant  trees  or  fix  posts  at  certain  intervals,  in 
order  to  mark  the  proper  route  to  travellers. 
To  open  a  path  through  the  mountainous 
country  was  a  more  arduous  task.  Eminences 
were  levelled  and  hollows  filled  up,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  the  road  it  was  fenced  with  a 
bank  of  turf.  At  proper  distances  tambos  or 
store  houses  were  erected  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  Inca  and  his  attendants  in  their 
progress  through  his  dominions.  From  the 
manner  in  which  the  road  was  formed  in  this 
higher  and  more  impervious  region,  it  has 
proved  more  durable ;  and  though  from  the 
inattention  of  the  Spaniards  to  every  object 


but  that  of  working  their  mines,  nothing  has 
been  done  towards  keeping  it  in  repair,  its 
course  may  still  be  traced." 

The  manner  in  which  Humboldt  speaks  of 
that  portion  of  the  road  which  he  visited, 
conveys  a  much  higher  idea  of  its  original 
execution  than  is  to  be  gathered  from  the 
description  of  Robertson.  "  On  the  high  plains 
of  Assuay,"  says  he,  "  at  an  elevation  which 
much  surpasses  that  of  the  peak  of  Teneriffe, 
we  were  surprised  to  find  the  magnificent  re- 
mains of  the  road  constructed  by  the  Incas  of 
Peru.  This  causeway,  which  is  paved  with 
large  wrought  stones,  may  be  compared  with 
the  finest  Roman  roads  I  have  seen  in  Italy, 
in  France  and  in  Spain.  It  is  perfectly  straight, 
and  preserves  the  same  direction  for  three  or 
four  miles  in  length.  We  observed  its  continu- 
ation," adds  he,  "  near  Caxamarca,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  leagues  to  the  south  of  As- 
suay." 

"  The  formation  of  these  roads,"  says 
Robertson,  "  introduced  another  improvement 
in  Peru,  equally  unknown  over  all  the  rest  of 
America.  In  its  course  from  south  to  north, 
the  road  of  the  Incas  was  intersected  by  all  the 
torrents  which  roll  from  the  Andes  towards  the 
western  ocean.  From  the  rapidity  of  their 
course,  as  well  as  from  the  frequency  and 
violence  of  their  inundations,  these  were  not 
fordable.  Some  expedient,  however,  was  to  be 
found  for  passing  them.  The  Peruvians,  from 
their  unacquaintance  with  the  use  of  arches, 
and  their  inability  to  work  in  wood,  could  not 
construct  bridges  either  of  stone  or  timber. 
But  necessity,  the  parent  of  invention,  sug- 
gested a  device  which  supplied  that  defect. 
They  formed  cables  of  great  strength,  by 
twisting  together  some  of  the  pliable  withs  or 
oziers,  with  which  their  country  abounds;  six 
of  these  cables  they  stretched  across  the  stream 
parallel  to  one  another,  and  made  them  fast  on 
each  side.  These  they  bound  firmly  together 
by  interweaving  smaller  ropes  so  close  as  to 
form  a  compact  piece  of  net  work,  which 
being  covered  with  branches  of  trees  and 
earth,  they  passed  along  it  with  tolerable  se- 
curity." 

Cuzco  was  the  capital,  and  almost  the  only 
city  of  the  Peruvian  empire.  The  remains  of 
fortifications  and  palaces  are,  however,  to  be 
found  scattered  along  the  ridge  of  the  Cordil- 
lera, from  Cuzco  to  Cayamba,  or  from  the  13th 
degree  of  south  latitude  to  the  equator.  These 
structures  bear  all  the  same  character  of  sim- 
plicity, symmetry  and  solidity.  This  uniformity 
of  construction  is  so  great,  that  the  tambos 
placed  along  the  great  roads,  appear  to  have 
been  copied  from  each  other. 
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GLEANINGS. 


Corruption  of  Human  Nature — Objection. 
But  there  is  one  difficulty  still  behind,  more 
formidable  than  all  the  rest.  The  pride  of 
man  is  loth  to  be  humbled.  Forced  to  aban- 
don the  plea  of  innocence,  and  pressed  so 
closely  that  he  can  no  longer  escape  from  the 
conclusion  to  which  we  would  drive  him, some 
more  bold  objector  faces  about  and  stands  al 
bay,  endeavouring  to  justify  what  he  cannot 
deny.  "  Whatever  I  am,"  he  contends,  "  I  am 
what  mv  Creator  made  me.  I  inherit  a  nature, 
you  yourself  confess,  depraved  and  prone  to 
evil:  how  then  can  1  withstand  the  temptations 
to  sin  by  which  I  am  environed?  If  this  plea 
cannot  establish  my  innocence,  it  must  excuse, 
or  at  leastextenuate  my  guilt.  Frail  and  weak 
as  I  am,  a  Being  of  infinite  justice  and  good- 
ness will  never  try  me  by  a  rule,  whicTi,  how- 
ever equitable  in  the  case  of  creatures  of  a  high- 
er nature,  is  altogether  disproportionate  to 
mine." 

Let  not  my  readers  be  alarmed!  The  writer 
is  not  going  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  the 
grand  question  concerning  the  origin  of  moral 
evil,  or  to  attempt  to  reconcile  its  existence 
and  consequent  punishment,  with  the  acknow- 
ledged attributes  and  perfections  of  God.  These 
are  questions,  of  which,  if  one  may  judge  from 
the  little  success  with  which  the  acutest  and 
profoundesl  reasoners  have  ever  been  labouring 
to  solve  the  difficulties  they  contain,  the  full  and 
clear  comprehension  is  above  the  intellect  ol 
man.  Yet,  as  the  objection  above  mentioned 
is  sometimes  heard  fiom  the  mouths  of  profess- 
ed Christians,  it  must  not  be  passed  by  without 
a  few  short  observations. 

Were  the  language  in  question  to  be  address- 
ed to  us  by  an  avowed  sceptic,  though  it  might 
not  be  very  difficult  to  expose  to  him  the  futili- 
ty of  his  reasonings,  we  should  almost  despair 
of  satisfying  him  of  the  soundness  of  our  own. 
We  should,  perhaps,  suggest  impossibilities 
which  might  stand  in  the  way  of  such  a  system 
as  he  would  establish  ;  arguing  from  conces- 
sions which  hfi  would  freely  make,  we  might, 
indeed,  point  out  wherein  his  pre-conceptions 
concerning  the  conduct  of  the  Supreme  Being 
had  been,  in  fact,  already  contradicted,  parti- 
cularly by  the  undeniable  existence  of  natural 
or  moral  evil:  and,  if  thus  proved  erroneous 
in  one  instance,  why  might  they  not  be  so  like 
wise  in  another?  But  though,  by  these  and 
similar  arguments,  we  might  at  length  silence 
our  objector,  we  could  not  much  expect  to 
bring  him  over  to  our  opinions.  We  should 
probably  do  better  if  we  were  to  endeavour  ra- 
ther to  draw  him  off  from  those  dark  and  slip- 
pery regions — slippery,  in  truth,  they  are  to  cv 
ery  human  foot,  and  to  contend  with  him  where 
we  might  tread  with  firmness  and  freedom,  on 
sure  ground  and  in  the  light  of  day.  Then  we 
might  fairly  lay  before  him  ail  the  various  ar- 
guments for  the  truth  of  our  holy  religion  ; 
arguments  which  have  been  sufficient  to  .-atis 
fy  the  wisest,  and  the  best,  and  the  ablest  of 
men.  We  might  afterwards  insist  on  the  abun- 
dant confirmation  Christianity  receives  from 
its  being  exactly  suited  to  the  nature  and  the 
wants  of  man  ;  and  we  might  conclude  bv  fair 
ly  putting  it  to  him,  whether  all  this  weight  of 


evidence  were  to  be  overbalanced  by  one  diffi- 
culty, on  a  subject  so  confessedly  high  and 
mysterious,  considering,  too,  that  he  must  al- 
low we  see  but  a  part  of  the  universal  creation 
of  God,  and  that  our  faculties  are  wholly  in- 
competent to  judge  of  the  schemes  of  his  infi- 
nite wisdom.  This,  if  the  writer  may  be  per- 
mitted to  offer  his  own  judgment,  is,  at  least 
in  general,  the  best  mode  in  the  case  of  the  ob- 
jection we  are  now  considering,  of  dealing  with 
unbelievers  ;  and  to  adopt  the  contrary  plan, 
seems  somewhat  like  that  of  any  one,  who, 
having  to  convince  some  untutored  Jndian  of 
the  truth  of  the  Copernican  system,  instead  of 
beginning  with  plain  and  simple  propositions, 
and  leading  him  on  to  what  is  more  abstruse 
and  remote,  should  state  to  him  at  the  outset 
some  startling  problems,  to  which  the  under- 
standing can  only  yield  its  slow  assent,  when 
constrained  by  the  decisive  force  of  demonstra- 
tion. The  novice,  instead  of  lending  himself 
to  such  a  mistaken  me  hod  of  instruction,  would 
turn  away  in  disgust,  and  be  only  hardened 
against  his  preceptor.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  present  work  is  addressed  to 
those  who  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
holy  Scripture's.  And,  in  order  to  convince 
all  those  that  there  is,  somehow  or  other,  a  fal 
lacy  in  our  objector's  reasoning,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  establish,  that,  though  the  word  of 
God  clearly  asserts  the  justice  and  goodness  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  also  the  natural  de 
pravity  of  man,  yet  it  no  less  clearly  lays  down 
that  this  natural  depravity  shall  never  be  ad 
milled  as  an  excuse  for  sin,  but  that  "  they 
which  have  done  evil  shall  rise  to  the  resurrec- 
tion of  damnation" — that  the  wicked  shall 
be  turned  into  hell,  and  all  the  people  that  forget 
God."  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  as 
if  for  the  very  purpose  of  more  effectually 
silencing  those  unbelieving  doubts,  which  are 
ever  springing  up  in  the  human  heart,  our 
blessed  Saviour,  though  the  messenger  of  peace 
and  good  will  to  men,  has  again  and  again  re- 
peated these  awful  denunciations. 

Nor  are  the  holy  Scriptures  less  clear  and  full 
in  guarding  us  against  supposing  our  sins,  or 
the  dreadful  consequences  of  them,  to  be 
chargeable  on  God.  "Let  no  man  say  when 
he  is  tempted,  1  am  tempted  of  God:  for  God 
cannot  be  tempted  with  evil,  neither  tempteth 
he  any  man."  "  The  Lord  is  not  willing  that 
any  should  perish."  And  in  other  passages 
where  the  idea  is  repelled  as  injurious  to  his 
character.  "  Have  I  any  pleasure  at  all  that 
the  wicked  should  die,  sailh  the  Lord  God, 
and  not  that  he  should  return  from  his  ways 
and  live?  For  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of 
him  that  dieth,  saith  the  Loid  God."  Indeed, 
almost  every  page  of  the  word  of  God  contains 
some  warning  or  invitation  to  sinners  ;  and 
all  these  to  a  considerate  mind,  must  be  un 
questionable  proofs  of  our  present  position. 

It  has  been  the  more  necessary  net  to  leave 
unnoticed  the  objection  which  we  have  been 
now  refuting,  because,  where  not  admitted  to 
such  an  unqualified  extent,  as  altogether  to 
take  away  the  moral  responsibility  of  man,  and 
when  not  avowed  in  the  daring  language  in 
which  it  has  been  above  stated,  it  may  fre 
quenlly  be  observed  to  exist  in  an  inferior  de< 
gree:  and  often,  when  not  distinctly  formed  in 


to  shape,  it  iurks  in  secret,  diffusing  a  general 
cloud  of  doubt  or  unbelief,  or  lowering  our 
standard  of  right,  or  whispering  fallaci.  us  com- 
fort, and  producing  a  ruinous  tranquillity.  It 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  remark,  that 
though  the  holy  Scriptures  so  clearly  state  the 
natural  corruption  and  weakness  of  man,  yet 
they  never,  in  the  remotest  degree,  counte- 
nance, but  throughout  directly  oppose,  the  sup- 
position, to  which  we  are  often  too  forward  to 
listen,  that  our  natural  corruption  and  weak- 
ness will  be  admitted  as  lowering  the  demands 
of  divine  justice,  and  in  some  sort  palliating  our 
transgressions  of  the  laws  of  God.  It  would 
not  be  diffic.lt  to  show,  that  such  a  notion  is 
at  variance  with  the  whole  scheme  of  redemp- 
tion by  the  atonement  of  Christ.  But  perhaps 
it  may  be  enough,  when  any  such  suggestions 
as  those  which  we  are  condemning,  force  them- 
selves into  the  imagination  of  a  Christian,  to 
recommend  to  him  to  silence  them  by  what  is 
their  best  practical  answer:  that  if  our  natu- 
ral condition  be  depraved  and  weak,  our  temp- 
tations numerous,  and  our  Almighty  Ju'lge  infi- 
nitely holy,  yet  that  the  offers  of  pardon,  grace, 
and  strength  to  penitent  sinners,  are  universal 
and  unlimited.  Let  it  not  however  surprise 
us,  if  in  all  this  there  seem  to  be  involved  diffi- 
culties which  we  cannot  fully  comprehend. 
How  many  such  present  themselves  on  all  sides! 
Scarcely  is  there  an  object  around  us,  which 
does  not  afford  endless  matter  of  doubt  and 
argument.  The  meanest  reptile  that  crawls 
on  the  earth,  nay,  every  herb  and  flower  which 
we  behold,  baffles  the  imbecility  of  our  limited 
inquiries.  All  nature  calls  upon  us  to  be  hum- 
ble. Can  it  then  be  surprising  that  we  are  at 
a  loss  on  this  question,  which  respects  not  the 
properties  of  matter,  or  of  numbers,  but  the 
councils  and  ways  of  Him,  whose  "  understand- 
ing is  infinite;"  "  whose  judgment  is  declared 
to  be  unsearchable,  and  his  ways  past  finding 
out!"  In  this  our  ignorance,  however,  we  may 
calmly  repose  ourselves  on  his  own  declaration, 
"that  though  clouds  and  darkness  are  round 
about  him,  yet  righteousness  and  judgment 
are  the  habitation  of  his  throne.''  Let  it  also 
be  remembered,  that  if  in  Christianity  some 
things  are  difficult,  that  which  we  are  most 
concerned  to  know,  is  plain  and  obvious.  To 
this  it  is  true  wisdom  to  attach  ourselves,  as- 
senting to  what  is  revealed,  where  it  is  above 
our  comprehension,  (we  do  not  say  contrary  to 
our  reason),  and  believing  on  the  credit  of  what 
is  clearly  discerned,  and  satisfactorily  establish- 
ed. In  truth,  we  are  all  perhaps  too  apt  to  plunge 
into  depths  which  it  is  beyond  our  power  to 
fathom;  and  it  is  to  warn  us  against  this  very 
error,  that  the  inspired  Writer,  having  threat- 
ened the  people,  whom  God  had  selected  as 
the  objects  of  his  special  favour,  with  the  most 
dreadful  punishment  if  they  should  forsake 
the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  having  introduced 
surrounding  nations  as  asking  the  meaning  of 
the  severe  infliction,  winds  up  the  whole  with 
this  instructive  admonition:  "  Secret  things  be- 
long unto  the  Lord,  our  God,  but  those  which 
are  revealed  belong  unto  us,  and  to  our  chil- 
dren forever,  that  we  may  do  all  the  words  of 
this  law." 

To  any  one  who  is  seriously  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  the  critical  state  in  w  hich  we  are  here 
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placed,  a  short  and  uncertain  space  in  which  to 
make  our  peace  with  God,  and  this  little  span 
of  life  followed  by  the  last  judgment,  and  an 
eternity  of  unspeakable  happiness  or  misery, 
it  is  indeed  an  awful  and  affecting  spectacle  to 
see  men  thus  busying  themselves  in  vain  specu- 
lations of  an  arrogant  curiosity,  and  trifling 
with  their  dearest  and  everlasting  interests.  It 
is  but  a  feeble  illustration  of  this  exquisite  fol- 
ly, to  compare  it  to  the  conduct  of  some  con- 
victed rebel,  who,  when  brought  into  the  pre- 
sence of  his  sovereign,  instead  of  seizing  the 
occasion  to  sue  for  clemency,  should  even  treat 
with  neglect  and  contempt  the  pardon  which 
should  be  offered  to  him,  and  insolently  employ 
himself  in  prying  into  the  sovereign's  designs, 
and  criticising  his  counsels.  But  our  case,  too 
similar  as  it  is  to  that  of  the  convicted  rebel, 
differs  from  it  in  this  grand  particular,  that  at 
the  best  his  success  must  be  uncertain,  ours,  if 
it  be  not  our  own  fault,  is  sure  ;  and  while,  on 
the  one  hand,  our  guilt  is  unspeakably  great- 
er than  that  of  any  rebel  against  an  earthly  mo- 
narch, so  on  the  other,  we  know  that  our  sove- 
reign "  is  long  suffering,  and  easy  to  be  en- 
treated;" more  ready  to  grant  forgiveness  than 
we  to  ask  it.  Well  may  we  adopt  the  language 
of  the  poet: 

What  better  can  we  do,  than  prostrate  fall 
Before  him  reverent;  and  there  confess 
Humbly  our  faults,  and  pardon  beg;  with  tears 
Watering  the  ground,  and  with  our  sighs  the  air 
Frequenting,  sent  from  hearts  contrite,  in  sign 
Of  sorrow  unfeigned  and  humiliation  meek? 

Milton. 

Wilberforce,s  Practical  Review. 

For  the  Friend. 
CAPITAL  PUNISHMENTS. 

The  perusal  of  the  article  upon  Capital 
Punishments,  in  the  last  number  of  "  The 
Friend,"  has  afresh  presented  to  my  mind  a 
view  of  the  subject,  1  have  before  entertain- 
ed, and  which,  though  simple  and  concise,  has 
always  appeared  to  me  to  be  clear  and  conclu- 
sive. I  assume  the  plain,  unequivocal  princi- 
ple, that  no  human  being  has  a  right,  under 
any  circumstances,  to  deprive  his  fellow  of 
life,  and  that  neither  the  letter  nor  the  spirit 
of  the  Christian  religion  admit  of  any  excep- 
tions to  this  rule. 

If  man  was  a  creature  of  chance,  and 
without  future  existence  or  accountability,  he 
might  then  be  competent  to  determine  the 
period  of  his  existence,  and  the  mode  of  its 
extinguishment;  but  when  it  is  considered  that 
his  soul  is  immortal  and  accountable,  and  that 
his  Creator  is  the  Almighty — that  God,  who 
is  the  only  giver  of  life,  has  placed  him  upon 
earth  for  a  purpose  of  his  own  glory — that 
for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body  each  indi- 
vidual must  give  a  separate  account — that,  as 
death  leaves  him  judgment  finds  him — and 
that,  by  the  deprivation  of  life,  the  condition  of 
man  becomes  unchangeably  fixed — it  is  not 
assuming  too  much  unhesitatingly  to  pro- 
nounce, that  to  Him  alone  who  has  given  life 
belongs  the  right  to  take  it  away,  and  that  the 
responsibilities  attendant  upon  the  attempt  to 
usurp  this  prerogative,  are  too  awful  to  be  in- 
curred by  any  finite  or  fallible  being. 

The  objections  which  may  be  urged  against 
the  position  I  have  assumed,  may  be  placed 


under  two  heads — 1st,  that  all  punishment, 
properly  so  called,  whether  it  has  reference  to 
the  deprivation  of  life,  of  liberty,  or  of  an\ 
other  blessing  conferred  upon  man  by  hjs 
beneficent  Creator,  is  involved  in  the  same 
predicament;  inasmuch  as  these  blessings  are 
equally  incommunicable  by  man;  and  there- 
fore, upon  my  own  assumed  position,  that  the 
power  which  gives  can  alone  take  away,  they 
ought  all  to  be  esteemed  equally  beyond  the 
purview  of  human  authority. 

The  second  objection  is.  that  even  admitting 
it  to  be  the  sole  prerogative  of  the  Almighty  to 
to  take  away  life,  yet  that  he  has  in  certain 
cases  delegated  this  authority  to  his  creatures, 
and  that  they  have  thus  obtained  a  right  as 
perfect  as  though  it  were  originally  inherent 
in  them. 

As  it  is  not  my  design  to  go  into  an  elabo- 
rat !  investigation  of  the  subject  of  capital 
punishments  in  all  its  bearings,  but  merely  to 
give  a  simple  statement  of  the  argument  which 
has  had  most  weight  in  determining  my  opin- 
ions upon  the  subject,  1  shall  very  briefly  reply 
to  both  of  these  objections.  With  regard  to 
the  first,  whilst  I  freely  admit  that  no  punish- 
ment ought  to  be  inflicted  upon  a  criminal  by 
a  human  tribunal,  which  is  purely  vindictive, 
and  has  no  aim  towards  his  restoration,  or 
improvement,  yet  I  conceive  that  the  slightest 
reflection  must  be  sufficient  to  show  that  life 
is  a  divine  gift,  of  infinitely  more  importance 
than  any  other  bestowed  upon  man.  The 
strong  arm  of  the  law  may  take  from  an  indi- 
vidual his  property  and  his  liberty,  and  yet 
leave  him  in  a  capacity  to  perform  the  most 
important  business  of  his  creation,  viz.  the 
working  out  of  his  soul's  salvation  with  fear 
and  trembling.  He  is  still  a  probationer,  and 
it  is  lawful  to  hope  that  infinite  mercy  and 
grace  may  finally  fit  him  for  a  blessed  eternity. 
But  if  a  human  tribunal  takes  upon  itself  to 
number  his  days,  and  to  fix  the  period  of  his 
existence,  it  incurs  the  awful  hazard  of  sending 
a  transgressor  to  his  account,  k*  unanointed 
and  unannealed."  Human  authority  may 
limit  human  enjoyment,  curtail  human  liberty, 
it  may  dispose  of  its  subjects  so  as  best  to  pro- 
mote the  common  weal;  but  it  can  never  pos- 
sess an  inherent  tight  to  deprive  any  human 
being  of  the  sacred,  the  awful,  the  infinitely 
important  gift,  whirh  he  has  derived  directly 
from  the  Giver  of  life  and  Father  of  Spirit. 

So  long  as  it  pleases  the  Almighty  to  con- 
tinue the  life  of  any  human  being,  it  is  not  for 
man  to  pronounce  that  this  indulgence  is  illy 
bestowed,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  or  right  of  the 
frail  creature  to  call  in  question  the  doings  of 
an  omniscient  Creator.  To  me  it  appears  al- 
most impossible  for  the  Christian  who  forms  a 
just  estimate  of  the  value  of  an  immortal  soul, 
and  of  the  extreme  fallibility  of  all  human  judg- 
ment, to  be  the  advocate  of  capital  punishments, 
and  to  feel  w  illing  to  take  upon  himself  the  re- 
sponsibility of  fixing  the  period  of  a  fellow 
creature's  mortal  existence.  It  will,  however, 
be  replied,  in  the  terms  of  the  second  objection 
already  stated,  that  this  power  has  been  con- 
ferred upon  man  by  the  Almighty,  and  that  it 
therefore  is  no  improper  or  unlawful  usurpa- 
tion of  divine  pre  ogative  for  man  to  take  the 
life  of  his  fellow. 


Whilst  I  acknowledge  that  I  do  not  see  that 
the  texts  of  Scripture  commonly  urged  in  fa- 
vour of  the  divine  permission  of  capital  punish- 
ments really  imply  what  our  opponents  allege, 
I  have  no  disposition  to  deny  that,  under  the 
legal  dispensation,  wars  were  lawfully  under- 
taken, and  capital  punishments  properly  inflict- 
ed, arid  that  the  Jens  were  made  ministeis  of 
the  divine  will  in  "reference  to  crimes  commit- 
ted amongst  themselves,  as  well  as  by  the  hea- 
then around  them;  but  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  the  Israelites  had  a  special  service  to  per- 
form, and  acted  under  a  weli  defined,  specific, 
and  positive  direction  of  the  Almighty  ;  that 
they  were  his  servants,  specially  chosen  to  fulfil 
particular  purposes  in  the  order  of  his  divine 
government,  so  that  the  hand-writing  of  very 
many  of  these  ordinances,  and  the  performance 
of  very  many  ofthese  services,  were  confined  ex- 
clusively to  the  people  to  whom  they  were  ori- 
gin; lly  committed,  and  were  to  be  annulled 
and  abrogated  by  the  coming  and  sufferings  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace. 

From  the  period  of  his  advent  a  new  era 
was  to  commence.  It  has  been  said  by  them 
of  olo  tithe,  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for 
a  tooth,"  but  it  was  his  holy  commandment, 
that  evil  was  not  in  this  manner  to  be  resisted. 
To  love  enemies,  to  forgive  trespasses,  to  over- 
come evil  with  good,  were  in  their  fullest 
meaning  and  acceptation  to  be  the  practical 
duties  of  that  glorious  dispensation,  which  was 
ushered  in  with  the  anthem  of"  Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace  and  good  will 
to  men." 

Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  gospel  in- 
culcates the  lawfulness  and  necessity  of  capi- 
tal punishments  in  express  terms,  it  is  our  du- 
ty to  believe  that  the  shedding  of  human  blood 
by  judicial  sentence  is  no  more  allowable,  un- 
der the  new  covenant  dispensation,  than  the 
carnage  of  the  ensanguined  field  of  battle,  and 
that  the  same  merciful  commandment,  which 
abolished  wars  and  fightings,  abrogated  also 
sanguinary  punishments. 

Believing,  then,  as  I  most  firmly  do,  that  the 
shedding  of  human  blood  for  any  cause,  or  un- 
der any  circumstance,  is  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  spirit  and  precepts  of  the  gospel,  I  have 
never  permitted  myself  to  argue  upon  the  sup- 
posed expediency  or  necessity  of  the  practice, 
nor  ever  entertained  the  smallest  doubt,  that 
that  which  is  morally  wrong  cannot  be  politic- 
ally right.  Z. 

Editor  of  the  Friend. 

Herewith  you  will  receive  a  report  of  a 
committee  of  the  Washington  County  Tem- 
perance Society,  taken  from  one  of  our  daily 
papers,  which  perhaps  maybe  be  worthy  of  an 
insertion  in  "The  Friend."  If  it  should  tend  to 
encourage  the  formation  of  such  societies  in 
every  township  in  the  state,  might  we  not  hope 
that  much  good  would  be  effected.'  The  sub- 
ject is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  calls  for 
the  united  efforts  of  all  who  are  alive  to  the  real 
welfare  of  our  country.  Intemperance  may  be 
said  to  be  a  crying  evil,  and  source  of  most  of 
the  immorality  that  abounds  among  us.  Let  us 
then  unite  in  steady  and  persevering  endea- 
vours fjr  its  eradication  from  the  land. 

Y. 
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Progress  of  Temperance  in  Pennsylvania. 
Copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Thomas  Bradford, 
Jr.  Esq. 
Washington,  Pa.  Sept.  1,  1830. 
In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Temperance 
Society  of  Washington  county,  on  the  28th  of  June 
last,  the  undersigned,  appointed  a  committee  for  that 
purpose,  beg  leave  to  report  to  "  the  Pennsylvania 
Society  for  discouraging  the  use  of  ardent  spirits." 

That  "  the  Washington  county  Society  for  the  sup- 
pression of  intemperance,"  was  organized  on  the  24th 
of  June,  1829.  By  an  article  of  the  constitution,  it 
is  made  auxiliary  to  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for 
discouraging  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  It  is  formed 
on  the  principle  of  "  entire  abstinence  from  the  use 
of  ardent  spirits,  unless  under  circumstances,  in  which 
the  members  may  conscientiously  believe  it  proper 
and  necessary.  The  members  also  pledge  themselves 
by  their  influence,  example  and  authority,  to  prevent 
the  use  of  spirits  in  their  families,  on  their  farms,and 
in  the  circle  where  they  move" — also  "that  they  will 
not  buy,  sell  or  deal  in  spirituous  liquors."  The  So- 
ciety is  under  the  direction  of  a  president,  two  vice- 
presidents,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer  and  nine  mana- 
gers. At  present  Col.  James  Ruple  is  president,  and 
Benjamin  S.  Stewart,  Esq.  Secretary. 

By  the  report  of  a  committee  at  our  last  meeting, 
it  appears  that  there  are  1539  members  in  this  county, 
(Washington)  belonging  to  22  societies,  nearly  all  of 
which  societies  are  auxiliary  to  ours.  The  whole  of 
them,  it  is  expected,  will  be  shortly  united  with  us — 
many  who  have  not  yet  joined  societies,  act  upon  the 
principle  of  entire  abstinence,  and  are  active  in  pro- 
moting the  general  cause — in  some  parts  of  our  coun- 
ty, the  progress  of  temperance  has  been  rapid  and 
successful.  In  one  township,  it  is  stated,  there  is  but 
one  drunkard,  and  but  one  man  from  whom  he  can 
obtain  liquor  to  make  him  drunk ;  and  in  those  town- 
ships in  which  societies  have  been  formed, two-thirds 
of  the  intemperate,  and  one  half  of  the  drunkards 
have  been  reformed.  It  13  believed,  on  statements 
received  from  different  parts  of  the  county,  (though 
no  accurate  investigation  has  been  made,)  that  not 
more  than  one  third  the  quantity  of  ardent  spirits 
will  be  used  this  year,  which  has  been  usually  done 
in  the  same  time  heretofore.  Public  sentiment  is 
beginning  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  even  those  who  have  but  little  regard  for 
character,  are  not  willing,  in  many  cases,  to  encoun- 
ter the  odium  of  being  seen  indulging  their  appetite 
for  strong  drink  :  on  some  future  occasion,  we  hope 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  detail  some  interesting  facts 
in  connection  with  the  progress  of  this  good  cause 
within  our  county.  Thus  far  we  are  greatly  encourag- 
ed, and  doubt  not,  but  with  persevering  efforts,  it  will 
ultimately  prevail. 

DAVID  ELLIOT,       )  n 
THOMAS  H.  BA1RD,  \  CommiUcc- 

Selected  for  the  Friend. 

NOVEMBER  MUSINGS. 

It  was  a  chill  November  day  ;  the  wind 

Came  moaning  sadly  through  the  leafless  trees; 
And  clouds  were  on  the  Heaven  light,  and  thron'd 

By  the  stern  strength  of  an  autumnal  breeze  ; 
And  ever  and  anon  the  sun  looked  down 

In  fitful  gleamings  from  his  frozen  path, 
And  smiled  despairingly,  and  then  would  frown 

Through  the  light  floating  veil  that  heaven  hath. 

A  dark  and  gloomy  hour  ;  the  fallen  leaves 

Of  autumn  whirled  in  eddies  on  the  blast, 
Which  came  like  moanings  of  a  soul  that  grieves 

O'er  the  fond  thought  of  joys  and  glories  past. 
The  faded  green  that  slumbcr'd  on  the  fields, 

Was  frozen,  dun  and  dreary,  and  the  death 
Of  all  the  flowers  that  summer — nature  yields, 

Spoke  eloquence  of  desolation's  breath. 
Gone  was  the  robin's  light  and  silvery  sound 

Afar  in  southern  regions  ;  gone  the  bright, 
The  gay,  the  beautiful  in  nature's  round  ; 

And  gone  that  soft  and  melancholy  light, 
That  hung  about  our  summer  sky  at  morn, 

And  gilded  it  at  even  ;  all  was  gloom, 
And  all  was  dark  beneath  Time's  blast  of  scorn, 

That  hurl'd  the  pride  of  nature  to  the  tomb. 


Oh.  it  was  fearful! — for  another  year 

Was  gathering  to  its  fathers — falling  off 
Like  a  blown  rain-drop — like  a  grief-born  tear, 

Raised  on  affliction's  cheek  at  heartless  scoff, 
Or  cold,  unkind  neglect.    Then  stood  I  still, 

And  heard  the  far  and  mighty  funeral  song 
Sweep  o'er  the  towering  tyrants  of  the  hill, 

And  bear  the  unreluctant  leaf  along. 

And  then  I  thought,  how  like  the  life  of  man 

Was  the  whole  course  of  time — an  hour  of  smiles, 
An  hour  of  tears  ; — how,  since  his  race  began. 

It  had  been  dark,  and  dim,  and  light,  at  whiles: — 
A  time  of  rich  prosperity — a  time 

Of  grief,  and  bitterness  and  famine  sore; 
And  oft  our  peace  had  sought  another  clime, 

And  war's  foul  doings  raged  around  our  door. 

I  thought  how  like  man's  life  a  single  year ; — 

Its  dreaming  spring  of  youth — its  tender  flowers — 
Its  riper  age  of  summer — and  the  dear 

And  mellow  splendour  of  those  golden  hours 
That  skirt  our  entrance  to  eternal  rest, 

And  the  full  harvest  unto  virtue  given  ; 
And  pray'd  that  man  might  be  among  those  blest 

And  happy  tribes  that  rest  for  aye  in  heaven ! 

J.  O.  R. 

LETTER  FROM  SAMUEL  FOTHERGILL. 

Warrington,  2nd  Mo.  20th,  1761. 
Dear  Friend  and  Kinswoman, 

Among  the  many  wishes  of  thy  friends  for  thy 
happiness,  none  desires  it  more  sincerely  than 
myself,  though  more  silent  about  it  than  some 
others  ;  and  as  a  testimony  of  my  concern  for 
thy  welfare,  I  sit  down  to  throw  before  thee  a 
few  hints  which  ma,j'  be  useful  to  thee,  if  at- 
tended to  ;  even  to  render  thy  life  easy  and 
happy,  and  thy  end  honourable  and  peaceful- 
First,  and  principally,  thy  duty  to  the  Al- 
mighty Lord  and  Maker  of  all  things;  by  whom, 
and  through  whom,  all  things  visible  and  invisi- 
ble consist,  the  Author  of  all  blessings. 

Let  him  be  looked  to,  and  remembered  by 
thee,  in  this  light,  and  be  humbly  engaged  to 
seek  his  favour.  Let  nothing  impair  thy  love 
to  him.  He  it  is  that  can  blast  every  pleasing 
prospect,  can  wither  every  hope,  and  also  sanc- 
tify every  affliction.  Be  not  ashamed  to  show 
thy  trust  in  him,  by  humbly  walking  before  him. 
It  is  vain  to  expect  a  total  freedom  from  sor- 
rowful events,  but  a  great  mercy  to  have  the 
staff  of  ages  to  lean  upon. 

Secondly  :  Thy  duty  to  thy  husband,  who,  if 
I  judge  right,  from  his  tenderness  and  affection 
to  thee,  will  be  entitled  to  every  degree  of  a 
mutual  return  :  study  his  temper  ;  accommo- 
date thy  own  to  it  ;  1  have  seen  great  inconve- 
nience arise  through  inattention,  where  the 
wife  hesitates  at  the  request  of  the  husband,  and 
yields  at  last  a  reluctant  obedience  :  this  dimi- 
nishes that  tender  affection  which  is  the  life  and 
comfort  of  the  married  state  ;  gradually  creates 
a  distance,  and  then  life  may  be  uncomfortably 
dragged  along,  but  not  happily  enjoyed.  Cul- 
tivate in  his  mind,  and  in  thy  own,  every  religi- 
ous sentiment,  strengthen  that  part  as  much  as 
possible  :  hereby  a  two-fold  cord  of  divine  love 
and  natural  affection  will  unite  you  in  a  cove- 
nant never  to  be  broken. 

'fluid:  Toward  Friends  of  the  meeting  into 
which  thou  art  removing,  let  thy  conduct  be 
humble,  affable,  and  exemplary,  not  assuming  ; 
preferring  others,  that  others  may  prefer  thee. 
Humility  is  the  surest  way  to  honour  :  let  no 
emulation  to  be  greater  than  some,  and  equal 
to  the  greatest,  ever  be  harboured  in  thy  breast; 


for  this  will  raise  displeasure,  envy,  and  other 
disagreeable  affections  in  the  minds  of  others  : 
let  thy  dress  be  rather  beneath,  than  on  the  level 
with  thy  circumstances  ;  it  will  be  to  thy  repu- 
tation. 

Fourth  :  Let  it  become  thy  constant  watch 
to  avoid  that  ruinous  practice  of  tattling,  tale- 
bearing, and  secret  reflection.  These  sources 
of  division  and  mischief  are  hateful  to  God  and 
man.  This  character  sets  itself  as  the  object 
of  general  contempt ;  its  band  is  against  every 
one,  and  every  one's  hand  and  heart  will  be 
against  them  who  merit  it.  The  concern  of 
one's  own  mind  and  family  are  sufficient  to 
employ  a  prudent  mind,  without  interfering  un- 
necessarily in  the  business  of  others.  Not- 
withstanding this,  sacred  reproof,  where  just, 
and  immediately  addressed  to  the  party,  is  a 
beautiful,  useful  part  of  friendship. 

Fifth  :  Let  thy  husband's  relations  become 
dear  to  thee.  Cultivate  every  sentiment  of 
friendship  and  affection  for  them,  especially  for 
his  mother,  with  whose  anxieties  a  son  must 
sacredly  sympathise. 

Excuse,  dear  cousin,  the  freedom  of  these 
hints ;  they  proceed  not  from  any  painful  ap- 
prehension of  a  contrary  conduct,  but  my 
affection  for  thee  induces  me  to  wish  thou 
mayest  be  found  in  the  way  to  blessing,  even  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  above,  and  of  the  earth  be- 
neath, the  blessing  of  the  ancient  mountains, 
and  everlasting  hills. 

I  am  thy  faithful  friend,  and  affectionate 
kinsman,  Samuel  Fothergilx. 

The  following  paragraph  is  copied  from  a 
late  paper  : 

"  Mr.  Brougham,  in  a  recent  speech  before 
the  Newcastle  anti-slavery  society,  declared 
that  the  result  of  the  late  election  had  produced 
a  powerful  opposition  to  the  British  ministry  on 
the  subject  of  slavery.  That  election,  he  said, 
had  given  the  anti-slavery  cause,  out  of  180 
places,  a  clear  balance  of  30;  making  an  addi- 
tion of  60  voices  in  its  favour." 


Married — On  the  10th  inst.  at  Friends'  meeting 
house  on  Pine  street,  Jeremiah  Hacker,  to  Beulah, 
daughter  of  Isaac  W.  Morris,  all  of  this  city. 

At  Friends'  meeting  house  in  Leicester,  (Mass.) 
on  fourth  day,  the  tenth  month  6th,  Samuel  H. 
Colton,  of  Worcester,  (one  of  the  publishers  of 
"  The  Massachusetts  Spy,")  to  Anna  Earle,  of  the 
former  place,  daughter  of  Timothy  Earle,  deceased. 

Died — On  the  13th  inst.  at  her  father's  house  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  in  the  prime  of  life,  Dedorah 
Hopkins,  second  daughter  of  Gerard  T.  Hopkins.  Pos- 
sessed of  more  than  ordinary  talents,  of  a  cultivated 
understanding,  and.  a  heart  influenced  by  Divine 
grace,  she  was  held  dear  to  her  family,  and  to  a  large 
circle  of  friends  and  associates.  A  firm  believer  in 
the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  these  were  prac- 
tically exemplified  in  her  life,  and  preciously  eviden- 
ced in  death.  Fond  anticipation  had  indulged  the 
heart-felt  prospect  of  a  life  devoted  to  much  social 
and  religious  usefulness ;  but  the  mandate  from  on 
high  has  terminated  her  earthly  existence.  If  to  the 
natural  eye,  mysterious  and  unaccountable  is  that 
Providence,  which  removes  the  virtuous  and  the 
good  from  a  sphere  of  action,  in  which  the  highest 
worth  seems  to  be  diffusing  itself  to  others,  duty  must 
demand,  that  short-sighted  as  we  are,  we  humbly  and 
submissively  make  the  acknowledgment,  that  "we 
see  but  in  part  only,"  and  that  all  the  dispensations 
of  Heaven  are  in  infinite  and  in  unerring  wisdom. 

On  the  12th  instant  of  typhus  fever,  Robert  S. 
Bowne,  of  New  York,  aged  about  24  years. 
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From  the  West  Chester  Spy  of  ninth  month  21,  1830. 

A  circuit  court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  for  this 
county,  was  held  on  Tuesday  last  at  Bedford,  Judge 
Emott,  presiding,  together  with  Judges  Jay,  Lock- 
wood,  Kemeys,  and  Brown.  There  was  a  full  atten- 
dance of  jurors,  and  William  Carpenter  was  sworn  in 
foreman  of  the  grand  inquest.  Several  civil  causes 
were  tried,  but  one  only  of  particular  interest.  The 
details  have  been  communicated  as  follows: 

This  was  a  cause  between  James  Field,  plaintiff, 
and  Chas.  Field,  defendant,  or  perhaps  more  properly 
between  the  two  divisions  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
commonly  called  Hicksite  and  Orthodox.  It  appear- 
ed, that  some  time  previous  to  the  separation  in  1828, 
Charles  Field,  the  defendant,  had  loaned  $500,  be- 
longing to  the  Purchase  preparative  school  fund,  of 
James  Field,  the  treasurer  of  said  fund — that  this 
fund  was  the  property  of  individual  subscribers,  and 
not  of  the  Society;  that  at  the  separation  above,  the 
owners  of  it  divided,  at  the  ratio  of  about  three  or 
four  Hicksites  to  one  Orthodox;  that  the  plaintiff  be- 
longed to  the  former,  and  the  defendant  to  the  latter; 
that,  in  1829,  the  defendant  paid  interest  to  the  plain- 
tiff as  formerly;  that  afterwards  the  orthodox  party 
appointed  a  treasurer  as  successor  of  James  Field; 
that  subsequent  to  this  time  this  suit  was  commenced, 
and  that  still  later  the  defendant  had  paid  off  the  note 
to  Thomas  Carpenter,  the  treasurer  of  the  orthodox 
party.  These  were  the  principal  facts.  The  cause 
was  ably  managed  by  Messrs.  Mitchell  and  Silliman, 
for  the  plaintiff,  and  by  Messrs.  Maxwell  and  Nelson, 
for  the  defendant.  It  was  claimed  by  tho  plaintiff's 
counsel,  that  it  was  to  be  viewed  simply  as  an  action 
between  the  individual  parties  only.  But  it  was  at- 
tempted,  in  the  defence,  to  show  that  the  preparative 
meeting  is  governed  by  the  monthly  meeting,  and 
this  by  the  quarterly  meeting,  and  that  again  by  the 
yearly  meeting;  that  the  monthly  meeting  can  be 
opened  in  no  other  manner  than  by  the  clerk  of  the 
same;  that  in  that  case,  after  the  separation,  the  clerk 
of  the  monthly  meeting  did  not  open  the  Hicksite 
meeting,  but  did  open  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
orthodox  division  ;  that,  therefore,  the  orthodox 
monthly  meeting  was  regular,  and  the  monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  other  division  was  irregular;  and  that,  as 
the  monthly  meeting  governed  the  preparative  meet- 
ing, the  orthodox  preparative  meeting  could  be  the 
only  regular  preparative  meeting,  and  therefore  had 
a  right  to  appoint  Thomas  Carpenter  as  successor  to 
James  Field.  It  was  also  attempted  to  show,  that  in 
these  meetings  majorities  are  never  appealed  to,  and 
never  govern,  but  that  the  clerk  decides  all  questions 
according  to  the  '  solid  sense' — that  is,  according  to 
his  opinion  of  the  weight  of  argument  and  relative 
standing  and  respectability  of  the  several  speakers 
debating  a  question.  It  seemed  hard  that  the  Hicks- 
ites, after  holding  all  the  other  property,  should  sue 
for  this  small  sum;  and  it  gave  the  matter  a  colour 
of  persecution.  This  was  not  lost  sight  of  by  the;  in- 
genious counsel,  Mr.  Maxwell,  who  made  a  fervid 
and  eloquent  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  court  and 
jury.  He  spoks  of  the  orthodox  as  a  small  band 
yielding  quietly,  like  the  early  founders  of  their  reli- 
gion, before  the  strong  arm  of  power,  of  force,  and 
of  persecution.  Retiring  meekly,  in  the  spirit  of  a 
Fox  and  a  Penn,  to  the  still  shades  of  the  grave-yard, 
and  there  holding  their  meeting,  with  the  clear  hea- 
vens above  beaming  upon  them  light,  and  truth,  and 
purity,  and  beneath  their  feet  the  grass-grown  hil- 
locks and  peaceful  ashes  of  their  fathers,  teaching 
them  patience,  endurance,  and  submission,  and  fore- 
seeing another  defeat,  he  urged  the  Hicksites,  in  such 
an  event,  not  to  raise  the  shout  of  victory,  nor  goad 
their  former  brethren  with  taunts  of  defeat,  and  boasts 
of  triumph. 

Much  evidence  offered  was  refused  by  the  court 
on  the  ground  of  interest,  as  all  the  members  of  the 
Society  are  generally  interested  in  its  funds — and 
many  points  raised  by  Mr.  Maxwell  were  also  refus- 
ed by  the  court.  This  Society  had  never  thought 
proper  to  be  governed  by  a  written  faith — to  extract 
such  from  their  books  would  be  an  endless  task,  and 
if  done  at  all,  it  must  be  in  a  court  of  chancery  and 
not  in  a  court  of  law.  Its  members  claim  to  be 
governed  by  the  spirit,  the  evidences  of  which,  many 
of  them,  perhaps  all,  place  far  above  the  Bible.  It 
would  be  next  to  impossible,  therefore,  to  try  a  creed 


which  might  refuse  to  be  checked  by  the  Bible  itself, 
and  would  appear  to  authorize  as  much  diversity  of 
faith,  as  to  the  mind  of  each  individual  the  spirit 
might  seem  to  dictate.  The  judge,  therefore,  in  his 
charge  to  the  jury,  cleared  the  whole  question  of  ev- 
ery thing  but  the  facts  in  the  case;  and  as  James 
Field  had  always  acted  as  the  treasurer  of  the  school 
fund  in  question,  and  was  supported  evidently  by 
much  the  greater  portion  of  those  owning  this  fund, 
he  gave  it  decidedly  as  his  opinion  that  the  plaintiff 
must  recover.  The  jury,  after  being  out  a  short  time, 
coincided  with  the  judge,  and  gave  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff.* 


*  It  is  said  if  this  cause  should  be  taken  to  a  higher  court,  the 
Hicksites,  though  they  brought  the  action,  will  not  contest  it,  but 
for  peace  sake  will  suffer  it  to  go  against  them.  J  t  is  also  said  that 
the  Hicksites  (these  names  are  used  for  convenience,  not  out  of 
reproach)  have  always  offered  to  divide  the  whole  property  of  the 
society,  according  to  their  relative  numbers. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  West  Chester  Spy. 

An  artiele  has  recently  appeared  in  a  paper 
printed  at  White  Plains,  called  the  "  West 
Chester  Spy,"  containing  a  statement  of  a 
case  which  was  tried  at  the  Circuit  Court  at 
Bedford  in  last  month,  James  Field,  plaintiff, 
and  Charles  Field,  defendant;  or,  as  the  writer 
says,  "  perhaps  more  properly  between  the 
two  divisions  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  called 
Hicksite  and  Orthodox."  From  the  latter 
view,  the  Society  of  Friends  are  brought  be- 
fore the  public  in  a  novel  and  serious  manner. 
The  article  in  question  is  evidently  susceptible 
of  some  explanations;  and  as  they  are  due  to 
the  Society  of  Friends,  it  is  presumed  that 
courtesy  will  induce  the  editor  to  give  them  a 
place  in  his  paper. 

We  have  no  controversy  with  the  statement 
that  we  now  notice,  so  far  as  it  exhibits  a  sum- 
mary of  facts,  that  occurred  during  the  trial. 

Passing  over,  therefore,  the  merits  of  the 
cause,  as  the  writer  has  given  them,  we  would 
ask,  if  it  really  were  a  cause  between  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  and  the  association  of  Hicks- 
ites, why  every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant's  counsel  to  bring  it  before  the  court 
in  that  form,  and  why  the  testimony  of  several 
witnesses  in  relation  to  the  order  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  and  the  subordination  of  their 
meetings,  was  overruled?  It  will  doubtless  be 
recollected  by  the  persons  who  were  in  attend- 
ance, that  the  counsel  for  the  defendant 
pledged  himself  to  show,  that  the  Hicksites 
had  no  claim  to  the  character  of  Friends,  that 
they  had  departed  from  the  doctrines,  and 
violated  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  Society, 
and  that  this  was  also  rejected;  of  course  the 
only  ground  on  which  the  defendant  could  be 
sustained,  was  taken  away. 

One  sentiment  that  we  find  in  the  article 
before  us,  which,  by  implication  at  least, 
seems  intended  as  a  reason  why  the  court  re- 
jected the  endeavours  of  the  counsel  to  bring 
the  cause  on  the  ground  of  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline, struck  us  as  demanding  some  notice. 
We  will  quote  the  writer's  language  :  "  This 
Society  had  never  thought  proper  to  be  go- 
verned by  a  written  faith;  to  extract  such  from 
their  books  would  be  an  endless  task,  and  if 
done  at  all,  it  must  be  done  in  a  court  of  chan- 
cery, and  not  in  a  court  of  law.  Its  members 
claim  to  be  governed  by  the  spirit,  the  eviden- 
ces of  which  many  of  them,  perhaps  all,  place 
far  above  the  Bible.  It  would  be  next  to 
impossible,  therefore,  to  try  a  creed,  which 


might  refuse  to  be  checked  by  the  Bible  itself, 
and  would  appear  to  authorize  as  much  diver- 
sity of  faith,  as  to  the  mind  of  each  individual 
the  spirit  might  seem  to  dictate." 

Had  an  opportunity  been  allowed,  it  is  at 
least  possible,  that  a  view,  very  different  from 
this,  would  have  been  furnished.  It  could  have 
been  demonstrated,  that  the  doctrines  and  faith 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  are  not  so  lax  and 
crude,  as  many  who  are  much  unacquainted 
with  them  seem  to  have  supposed;  and  that  to 
show  their  faith,  from  their  standard  and  ap- 
proved writings,  would  not  have  been  "  an 
endless  task."  It  could  have  been  shown,  also, 
that  such  is  the  nature  of  the  creed  by  which 
the  Society  of  Friends  has  always  been,  and  is 
now  governed,  that  it  cannot  refuse  to  be 
checked  by  the  Bible,  being  itself  founded  on 
the  holy  Scriptures.  We  do,  indeed,  thankfully 
acknowledge  our  belief  in  the  influence  of  the 
holy  Spirit,  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  sacred  vo- 
lume; and  the  enjoyment  and  knowledge  of  it 
constitute  a  practical  belief  in  the  sentiment, 
"  whatsoever  things  were  written  aforetime, 
were  written  for  our  learning,  that  we  through 
patience  and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures  might 
have  hope  ;"  and  again,  "  they  are  able  to 
make  wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith  which 
is  in  Jesus  Christ."  Moreover,  it  could  have 
been  clearly  demonstrated,  that  the  early  and 
present  members  of  the  Society  were  one  in 
faith,  and  one  in  doctrine.  Robert  Barclay,  an 
early  Quaker  and  fellow  labourer  with  George 
Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Society,  in  his  cele- 
brated "  Apology  for  the  true  Christian  Divi- 
nity," not  only  successfully  vindicated  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  infant  Society,  attacked  as  it 
was  from  various  quarters,  but  also  embodied, 
in  a  masterly  and  logical  manner,  a  code  of 
Christian  doctrines  and  principles  hitherto  un- 
refuted.  This  work  has  always  been  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Society  of  Friends  as  a  standard 
book.  From  his  extensive  chapter  on  the  holy 
Scriptures,  we  will  give  a  short  extract,  as 
follows  :  "  We  do  look  upon  them  (the  Scrip- 
tures) as  the  only  fit  outward  judge  of  contro- 
versies among  Christians,  and  that  whatsoever 
doctrine  is  contrary  unto  their  testimony,  may 
therefore  be  rejected  as  false;  and  for  our  part 
we  are  very  willing  that  all  our  doctrines  and 
practices  be  tried  by  them,  which  we  never 
refused,  nor  ever  shall  in  all  controversies,  as 
the  judge  and  test.  We  shall  also  be  very 
willing  to  admit  it  as  a  positive  maxim,  that 
whatsoever  any  do,  pretending  to  the  spirit, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  be  ac- 
counted and  reckoned  a  delusion  of  the  devil  ; 
for  as  we  never  lay  claim  to  the  spirit's  leadings 
that  we  may  cover  ourselves  in  any  thing  that 
is  evil,  so  we  know  that  as  every  evil  contra- 
dicts the  Scriptures,  so  it  doth  also  the  Spirit 
hi  the  first  place,  from  which  the  Scriptures 
came,  and  whose  motions  can  never  contradict 
each  other." — Barclay's  Apology,  page  100. 

In  order  to  show  that  the  views  of  Friends 
in  this  day  are  in  perfect  accordance  with 
those  held  by  Barclay  and  his  associates,  we 
give  an  extract  from  a  minute  of  the  yearly 
meeting  of  London,  held  in  the  fifth  month, 
1829,  declnratory  of  the  Society's  faith:  "This 
meeting  has  been  introduced  into  much  sym- 
pathy and  brotherly  love  for  our  brethren  on  the 
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American  continent.  We  have  heard  with 
deep  concern  and  sorrow  of  the  close  trials  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected,  by  the  diffusion 
of  anti-Christian  doctrines  among  them,  and 
we  consider  it  to  be  a  duty  to  disclaim,  and  we 
hereby  do  disclaim  all  connection  as  a  religious 
society,  with  any  meetings  for  the  purpose  ol 
worship  or  discipline  which  have  been  estab- 
lished, or  which  have  been  upheld  by  those 
who  have  embraced  such  anti-Christian  doc- 
trines. And  in  order  to  prevent  any  misap- 
prehension as  to  our  views,  we  feel  ourselves 
called  upon  at  this  time  to  avow  our  belief  in 
the  inspiration  and  divine  authority  of  the  old 
and  new  Testament." 

We  now  proceed  to  a  note  appended  to  the 
article  that  we  have  alluded  to,  which  probably 
wasaddedby  some  other  hand:  we  insert  it, that 
our  readers  may  have  an  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing how  far  it  accords  with  the  course  the 
Hicksites  have  pursued  towards  the  Society  of 
Friends.  "  It  is  said,  if  this  cause  should  be 
taken  to  a  higher  court,  the  Hicksites,  though 
they  brought  the  action,  will  not  contest  it,  but 
for  peace  sake  will  suffer  it  to  go  against  them. 
It  is  also  said  that  the  Hicksites  (these  names 
are  used  for  convenience,  not  out  of  reproach) 
have  always  offered  to  divide  the  whole  pro- 
perty of  the  Society,  according  to  their  relative 
numbers." 

With  what  confidence  the  Hicksites  can 
make  such  an  assertion,  we  really  cannot  im- 
agine. Notwithstanding  all  their  boast  of  num- 
bers, it  is  well  known,  that  in  the  county  of 
West  Chester,  they  are  not  much  more  than 
two  thirds;  it  is  well  known  that  they  have  ta- 
ken possession  of  all  the  meeting  houses  (ele- 
ven in  number)  excepting  one  ;  that  they  were 
locked  against  Friends,  who  were  not  permit- 
ted to  use  them,  being  in  some  instances  under 
the  necessity  of  holding  their  meetings  in  the 
horse  sheds,  while  the  meetinghouses  were  un- 
occupied! 

In  consequence  of  this  conduct,  very  unlike 
the  children  of  peace,  the  Society  of  Friends 
have  from  necessity,  and  at  a  heavy  expense, 
built  five  new  meeting  houses  in  this  county. 
It  is  equally  true,  that  the  school  fund  in  ques- 
tion amounts  to  a  considerable  sum,  probably 
not  less,  in  lands  and  money,  than  $3000,  which 
is  all  in  the  hands  of  the  Hicksites,  excepting 
the  $500  for  which  the  defendant  has  been 
prosecuted  !    Can  any  man  in  his  sober  senses 
say,  that  their  conduct  in  relation  to  property 
corresponds  with  the  statement  of  their  wil- 
lingness to  divide?  does  it  look  like  that  peace 
of  which  they  talk?    If  they  really  wished  to 
do  so,  why  did  the  plaintiff  in  thi3  cause,  who 
is  a  leading  Hicksite,  resort  to  the  law?  Even 
on  their  own  principles,  or  rather  their  profes- 
sions, they  have  already  more  of  the  fund 
than  they  are  entitled  to.    Why  then  make  use' 
of  such  means  to  obtain  this  little  pittance 
this  trifling  portion  of  the  Society's  property, 
that  remains  in  the  hands  of  Friends,  with  the 
exception  of  the  solitary  meeting  house  alluded 
to?    If  we  extend  our  views,  the  futility  of  their 
boast  about  majorities  is  still  more  exposed, 
for  it  may  be  asserted  with  perfect  confidence, 
that  they  have  a  very  small  one  within  the 
yearly  meeting  of  New  York.    Yet,  with  few 
exceptions,  they  have  taken  possession  of  the 


propeity  belonging  to  the  Society  within  those 
limits.  As  we  trace  them  still  fui  ther,  and  em- 
brace the  whole  Society  in  the  United  Slates 
and  Canada,  they  are  left  quite  in  the  minori- 
ty ;  and  wheji  we  add,  that  the  great  bor'y  of 
Friends  in  England  and  Ireland  have  officially 
borne  their  testimony  against  the  Hicksites  in 
this  country,  and  publicly  disclaimed  all  connec- 
tion with  them,  in  consequence  of  their  depar- 
ture from  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the 
Society,  all  their  boast  about  majority,  and 
their  claim  to  be  the  Society  of  Friends,  fall 
to  the  ground! 

We  return  to  the  assertion,  "  that  the  Hicks- 
ites have  always  offered  to  divide  the  proper- 
ty of  the  Society,  according  to  their  relative 
numbers."-  If,  indeed,  this  disposition  were 
cherished,  why  did  they  oblige  Friends  to  leave 
their  meeting  houses?  W  hy  refuse,  after  the 
separation,  to  let  the  yearly  meeting  of  men  and 
women,  be  held  in  those  parts  of  the  respec- 
tive meeting  houses,  that  were  unoccupied  by 
themselves,  and  from  which  they  could  have 
suffered  no  inconvenience?  Without,  how- 
ever, pursuing  this  painful  subject  further,  we 
do  assert,  that  no  such  oftei  as  a  division  of  the 
property  has  ever  been  officially  made  by  the 
Hicksite  association.  It  may  be  true,  that  in- 
dividuals have  talked  about  it,  and  that  some 
informal  propositions  have  been  made,  but  not 
in  good  faith,  as  the*  have  always  been  tram- 
melled with  conditions,  which  they  themselves 
must  have  known  could  not  be  complied  with: 
but  from  whence  do  the  Hicksites  derive  the 
ight  to  propose  a  division  of  the  property  that 
never  did,  and  that  never  can  belong  to  a  par- 
ty? '1  he  properly  is  not  divisible  :  it  belongs 
to  the  Society  for  its  use,  during  the  time 
being,  and  to  be  held  as  a  sacred  tiust  for  pos- 
terity. But  it  \*as  not  property  that  caused 
the  portion  of  the  Society  ol'  Friends  that  re- 
tain their  attachment  to  its  order  and  Christian 
doctrines,  to  bear  their  testimony  against  those 
now  denominated  Hicksites,  firm  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  the  followers  and  sup- 
porters of  Elias  Hicks,  who  was  the  leader  of 
the  party.  The  maintenance  of  t heir  doctrines, 
and  the  support  of  the  ancient  usages  and  dis- 
cipline of  Friends,  were  paramount  considera- 
tions ;  and  they  felt  that  any  sacrifices  were  to 
be  endured,  in  preference  to  paiticip.ting  in 
unsound  opinions,  and  the  affecting  misrule 
consequent  on  such  opinions !  Such,  then, 
being  the  tenure,  by  which  the  property  of 
Friends  is  held,  the  defendant  in  this  cause 
could  not  conscientiously  pay  the  money  to  a 
man  who  does  not  belong  to  the  Society.  We 
repeat,  thai  it  belongs  to  the  Society  of  Fi  iends, 
not  to  a  party — but  the  Hicksites  are  a  party. 

If,  however,  they  can  show  that  we  are  mis- 
taken, that  they  are  the  true  and  legitimate  So- 
ciety, (for  there  cannot  be  two  Societies  of 
Friends,)  that  they  hold  and  preach  ihe  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel,  as  they  are  set  forth  in 
ihe  New  Testament — if  the  sentiments  contain- 
ed in  their  books  and  papers  arc  in  accordance 
with  those  that  Friends  have  uniformly  held 
and  promulgated  from  the  beginning — if  their 
opinions,  as  we  find  them  in  their  sermons,  har- 
monize  with  the  important  doctrines  contained 
in  Cieorge  Fox's  address  to  the  Governor  and 
Council  of  Baibadoes — if  they  are  in  agree- 


ment with  the  Confession  of  Faith  made  by 
Friends  in  the  years  1692  or  1(593,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  British  parliament,  (hen,  their 
claim  to  be  the  Society  of  Friends  will  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  valid,  and  the  property  will 
rightfully  belong  to  them. 

West  Chester  County,  lOt/i  Mo.  6ik,  1830. 

For  ihe  Friend. 

BALTIMORE  YEARLY  MEETIKG. 

In  the  third  number  of  "  The  Friend,"  a 
brief  notice  was  given  of  the  holding  of  the 
late  Baltimore  yearly  meeting  of  Friends,  and 
having  since  been  furnished  with  the  materials 
for  the  purpose,  I  propose  giving  a  more  de- 
tailed account  of  its  proceedings.  The  num- 
ber of  its  members  in  attendance  this  year, 
was  larger  than  on  any  preceding  occasion 
since  the  separation,  beside  which  there  were 
present  with  certificates,  ministers'  fiom  Eng- 
land, New  England,  New  Yoik,  Philadelphia 
and  Ohioyeaily  Meetings.  Its  session  com- 
menced on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  10th 
month,  and  closed  on  the  22d.  Epistles  of 
brotherly  correspondence  were  received  from 
ihe  yearly  meeting  of  London,  and  from  all 
the  yearly  meetings  of  Friends  on  this  continent. 
'I  he  excellent  printed  epistle  issued  by  our 
brethren  in  England  was  also  read,  and  in 
order  to  diffuse  more  widely  among  Friends 
the  pertinent  and  valuable  sentiments  it  con- 
tains, it  was  concluded  to  have  a  number 
printed  for  general  distribution  among  the 
members. 

The  state  of  the  subordinate  meetings  and 
members  as  exhibited  by  the  answers  to  the 
queries,  occupied  the  serious  and  deliberate 
attention  of  the  meeting.  On  third  day,  the 
following  suitable  advice  was  agreed  to.  be 
communicated  in  the  extracts,  viz. 

"  The  present  state  of  our  religious  Society, 
as  exhibited  in  the  reports  brought  up  to  the 
meeting  this  year,  has  led  to  much  affectionate 
feeling,  as  has  been  evidenced  by  that  warmth 
of  expression  which  flowed  in  desiie  for  the 
preservation  and  welfare  of  our  members. 

"  Friends  wcte  admonished  to  maintain  a 
daily  concern  to  dwell  under  the  influence  of 
those  pious  feelings  which  induce  the  mind  to 
adoration  and  to  worship.  Were  this  the  case, 
it  was  believed,  that  when  met  together  in  our 
assemblies,  they  would  prove  times  of  divine 
favour,  and  be  crowned  with  the  presence  of 
the  holy  Head  of  the  church.  A  just  view  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  our  Society  is 
now  placed,  whether  considered  in  reference 
to  ouiselves  or  to  the  world  at  large,  would,  it 
was  likewise  believed,  lead  to  a  concern  for  a 
faithful  discharge  of  this  Christian  obligation. 
Much  tenderness  and  sympathy  were  felt  for 
those  meetings  which  have  become  reduced  in 
numbers,  from  the  peculiar  trials  that  have 
recently  passed  upon  us;  and  Friends  were 
encouragingly  reminded  of  the  gracious  decla- 
ration, '  where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
toaether  in  my  name,  there  am  \  in  the  midst 
of  them.'  The  sustaining  bread  of  life  would 
be  expeiienced  to  he  their  support,  not  only  to 
their  own  consolation  and  rejoicing,  but  in 
which  others  would  desire  to  partake  with 
ihem,  to  the  increase  of  their  numLcis,  and  the 
enlargement  oflLeir  holders. 
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»*  The  education  of  children,  both  in  relation 
to  their  literary  and  religious  instruction,  was 
believed  to  be  of  great  importance  ;  and  a 
concern  was  weightily  and  ardently  expressed, 
that  the  dear  youth  might,  as  far  as  practicable, 
be  place:l  for  literary  tuition  under  teachers, 
and  in  schools  where  a  guarded  education  may 
be  more  effectually  encouraged  and  promoted; 
it  being  seen  that  exposure  in  mixed  schools  to 
habits,  to  manners,  and  to  fashions,  at  variance 
with  our  plainness  and  simplicity  in  dress  and 
address,  have  hid  a  powerful  tendency,  even  in 
very  early  life,  to  draw  the  minds  of  youth  into 
a  desire  of  imitation — to  oppose  in  degree  par- 
ental restraint,  and  to  lessen  attachment  to 
religious  society.  Were  Friends  sufficiently 
alive  to  the  best  interests  of  their  children,  it 
would  lead  them  not  only  into  a  proper  care  for 
their  preservation  from  those  evils,  but  it  would 
also  excite  them  to  a  becoming  liberality  in 
providing  the  means  for  their  improvement  in 
useful  leirning,  by  placing  them  under  the 
charge  of  suitable  teachers,  combined  with  due 
care  on  their  own  part  in  training  them  up  in 
piety  and  virtue.  Thus  the  dear  children  would 
be  likely  to  grow  up  consistent  members,  and 
become  useful  in  their  day. 

"  As  connected  with  a  guarded  religious 
education,  the  frequent  reading  of  the  holy 
Scriptures  in  our  families  was  impressively 
recommended ;  the  neglect  of  this  ancient 
practice  of  our  worthy  predecessors  has  been 
among  the  occasions  of  that  ignorance,  and  of 
that  disrelish  which  have  but  too  frequently  been 
the  result  in  the  minds  of  our  youth,  leading' 
first  to  an  indifference  to  serious  subjects,  and 
next  to  a  libertinism  but  too  manifest  in  our 
day.  A  due  concern  to  promote  this  practice, 
would  lead  also  to  a  desire,  that  as  a  part  of 
education  they  might  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  principles,  doctrines,  faith  and  testimonies 
of  the  Society.  And  in  proportion  as  this 
becomes  the  case,  it  was  believed  they  will  be 
likely  to  value  our  profession — to  love  frequent 
retirement — to  spend  the  first  day  of  the  week 
with  becoming  sobriety,  and  in  the  due  atten- 
dance of  our  religious  meetings." 

The  committee  appointed  to  visit  the  sub- 
ordinate meetings  made  a  very  interesting 
report,  from  which  it  appears  that  during  the 
past  year,  monthly  meetings  have  been  orga- 
nized at  Hopewell,  in  Virginia,  and  Dunning's 
creek,  in  Pennsylvania  ;  and  meetings  fpr 
worship  at  Hopewell,  Goose  creek,  South  fork, 
Monallen,  Huntingdon  and  Dunning's  creek, 
all  of  which  meetings  are  composed  principally 
of  persons  who  either  had,  or  were  supposed 
to  have  gone  off  with  the  Hicksites  in  the 
separation  of  1828. 

The  report  closes  with  the  expression  of  the 
following  Christian  sentiments,  which  we  think 
are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  Friends  every 
where,  viz.  . 

"  In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  express,  that 
however  responsible  the  duties  which  have 
been  laid  upon  us,  or  however  trying  and  ar- 
duous the  field  of  labour  which  has  opened, 
and  which  we  believe  is  opening,  we  are  per- 
suaded that  not  only  patience  and  faithfulness 
are  called  for,  but  that  the  exercise  of  due 
discretion  and  Christian  charity  is  requisite. 
Many  and  various  are  the  circumstances  at- 


tendant upon  those  who  are  now  numbered 
with  the  seceders,  and  wide  is  the  distinction 
between  such  as  have  been  active  agents  in 
producing  the  present  awful  conflict  in  our 
religious  Society,  and  those  who,  ignorant  of 
the  nature  of  the  steps  taken,  and  blind  to  the 
consequences  which  have  followed,  are  now 
under  different  decrees  of  doubt,  of  unsettled- 
ness  and  of  grief." 

The  time  for  holding  the  next  yearly  meeting 
was  fixed  "  on  the  last  sec  >nd  day  in  the  10th 
month,  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the 
meeting  of  ministers  and  elders  the  seventh  day 
preceding,  at  the  same  hour,  and  so  to  con- 
tinue until  otherwise  directed  by  the  meeting." 

After  preparing  and  adopting  epistles  to  the 
several  yearly  meetings  of  Friends,  the  meet- 
ing was  closed  by  the  following  appropriate 
minute:  "  We  have  reverently  to  acknowledge 
that  we  have  been  graciously  favoured  to  ex- 
perience, through  the  several  sittings  of  this 
meeting,  a  degree  of  holy  help,  enabling  us  to 
transact  the  many  weighty  and  interesting 
concerns  which  have  come  before  us,  in  the 
unity  of  the  spirit  and  bond  of  peace.  Under 
a  precious  covering  of  holy  solemnity,  the 
meeting  concluded,  to  meet  next  year,  if  so 
permitted,  on  the  last  second  day  in  the  ! 0th 
month." 

Origin  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  traced 
from  authentic  records. 

The  45th  number  of  Gould's  Advocate, 
contains  an  article  headed  "  Baltimore  yearly 
meeting,"  written  in  a  style  of  ostentatious 
display^singularly  at  variance  with  simplicity 
of  character,  of  w  hich  the  following  is  given  as 
a  specimen,  viz.  "•Friends'  (Hicksite)  yearly 
meeting  at  Baltimore,  commenced  on  the  25th 
ult.  and  terminated  its  sittings  on  the  28th, 
after  a  four  days'  succession  of  the  most  satis- 
factory evidences  of  the  continuance  of  brotherly 
affection,  and  harmonious,  religious  and  social 
intercourse  among  the  members,  and  throughout 
the  borders  of  the  Society"!!!  There  are 
other  phrases  used  in  the  article  equally  ful- 
some, but  my  object  in  alluding  to  it,  is  prin- 
cipally for  the  purpose  of  noticing  the  last 
paragraph,  viz. 

"  It  may  not  be  known  to  all  our  readers, 
that  this  is  the  oldest  yearly  meeting  on  the 
continent  of  America,  having  been  organ- 
ized in  the  presence  of,  and  by  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  George  Fox,  in  the  year  1672." 

We  have  heard  much  before  from  the  Hicks- 
ites, respecting  this  ancient  yearly  meeting,  and 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  what  were  really 
the  facts  connected  with  its  organization.  In 
the  year  1672,  John  Burnyeat  having  nearly 
completed  his  religious  visit  to  America,  and 
expecting  soon  to  embark  for  his  native  land, 
appointed  a  general  meeting  for  the  province 
of  Maryland,  to  be  held  at  West  river,  with  a 
view  of  seeing  Friends  together.  ~ 

Just  at  this  time  George  Fox,  who  was 
coming  to  America  on  a  like  errand,  arrived 
and  attended  the  general  meeting  appointed 
by  Burnyeat,  which  was  forge  and  held  four 
days  for  worship,  many  not  professing  with 
Friends  being  in  attendance.  After  the  meet- 
ing for  worship  was  over,  Friends  met  together 
to  provide  for  the  poor,  to  settle  meetings  in 


the  province,  and  to  take  care  that  those  who 
made  profession  of  the  truth  walked  orderly. 
The  functions  of  the  meeting  were  similar  to 
those  of  monthly  and  quarterly  meetings,  but 
it  was  not  until  many  years  after,  that  Bal- 
timore exercised  the  powers  which  are  now 
considered  characteristic  of  a  yearly  meeting. 
John  Burnyeat's  account  cf  the  meeting  is  as 
follows,  viz. 

"•And  in  the  second  month,  (1672,)  I  ap- 
pointed a  meeting  at  West  river,  in  Maryland, 
for  all  the  Friends  in  the  province,  that  1  might 
see  them  together,  before  I  departed,  for  1  was 
determined  to  go  as  soon  as  I  could  after  that 
meeting.  And  when  the  time  appointed  came, 
and  Friends  from  all  parts  began  to  come, 
George  Fox,  with  several  brethren,  came  from 
Jamaica,  and  landed  at  Pawtuxent,  and  from 
thence  came  straight  to  the  meeting.  And 
there  were  Friends  from  all  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince where  they  dwelt,  and  we  had  a  very 
large  meeting,  which  did  continue  for  several 
days;  and  a  men's  and  women's  meeting  for 
the  settling  of  things,  that  men's  and  women's 
meetings  might  be  established  in  the  province, 
according  to  the  blessed  order  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ  Jesus,  which  Friends,  by  the  power 
thereof,  were  gathered  into  in  most  places. 
And  George  Fox  did  wonderfully  open  the 
service  thereof  unto  Friends,  and  they  with 
gladness  of  heart  received  advice  in  such  ne- 
cessary things  as  were  then  opened  unto  them, 
and  all  were  comforted  and  edified." — Burn- 
yeafs  Journal,  p.  43. 

George  Fox  gives  the  following  account  of 
his  attending  this  meeting,  viz.  "  Here  we 
found  Burnyeat,  intending  shortly  to  sail  for 
old  England,  but  upon  our  arrival,  he  altered 
his  purpose  and  joined  us  in  the  Lord's  service. 
He  had  appointed  a  general  meeting  for  all 
the  Friends  in  the  province  of  Maryland,  that 
he  might  see  them  together,  and  take  his  leave 
of  them  before  he  departed  out  of  the  country; 
and  it  was  so  ordered  by  the  good  providence 
of  God,  that  we  landed  just  time  enough  to 
reach  that  meeting,  by  which  means  we  had  a 
very  seasonable  opportunity  of  taking  the 
Friends  of  the  province  together.  A  very 
large  meeting  this  was,  and  held  four  days;  to 
which,  besides  Friends,  came  many  other 
people,  divers  of  whom  were  of  considerable 
quality  in  the  world's  account ;  for  there  were 
five  or  six  justices  of  the  peace,  the  speaker 
of  their  assembly,  one  of  their  council,  and 
others  of  note,  who  seemed  well  satisfied  with 
the  meeting. 

"  After  the  public  meetings  were  over,  the 
men's  and  women's  meetings  began,  wherein  I 
opened  to  Friends  the  service  thereof,  to  their 
great  satisfaction." — Journal,  vol.  2,  p.  152. 

I  perceive  nothing  in  either  of  these  ac- 
counts, respecting  the  establishment  of  a 
yearly  meeting,  such  as  we  now  distinguish  by 
that  name.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  an  ap- 
pointed meeting  for  worship,  at  the  close  of 
which  men's  and  women's  meetings  were  held, 
for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  taking  care  of 
Friends'  concerns,  similar  to  monthly  meetings. 
This  is  further  confirmed  by  the  subsequent 
remarks  of  George  Fox.  He  says,  "After  this, 
(that  is,  the  meeting  above  alluded  to,)  we 
went  to  the  Cliffs,  where  another  general 
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meeting  was  appointed."  "  To  this  meeting 
many  came,  who  received  the  truth  with  reve- 
rence. We  had  also  a  men's  meeting  and  a 
women's  meeting.  Most  of  the  backsliders 
came  in  again,  and  several  of  those  meetings 
were  established  for  taking  care  of  the  affairs 
of  the  church."— lb.  152,  153. 

These  several  meetings  were  all  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Maryland,  which  is  clear  proof  that 
they  were  not  yearly  meetings — at  least  not 
such  as  are  now  known  by  that  appellation. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking, 
and  for  many  years  after,  general  meetings  for 
worship,  were  held,  called  yearly  meetings,  as 
for  instance,  at  Shrewsbury,  Woodbridge  and 
Salem,  in  New  Jersey,  and  at  Chester  and  other 
places  in  Pennsylvania.  It  was  sometimes  the 
case,  that  at  the  close  of  these  large  assemblies, 
Friends  held  a  select  meeting  for  transacting 
the  concerns  of  the  church,  but  they  made  no 
discipline  nor  in  any  way  exercised  the  func- 
tions of  yearly  meetings,  as  forming  the  legis- 
lative authority  over  a  number  of  subordinate 
meetings.  Of  this  character,  I  presume,  was 
the  yearly  meeting  held  alternately  at  West  ri- 
ver, on  the  Western  Shore,  and  Third  haven 
on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  Its  limits, 
moreover,  were  small,  for  up  to  the  year  1790, 
the  quarterly  meetings  of  Fairfax  and  Warring- 
ton were  constituent  parts  of  Philadelphia 
yearly  meeting;  and  they,  with  the  extensive  li- 
mits of  the  then  Chester  quarter,  took  in  near- 
ly all  the  meetings  which  subsequently  consti- 
tuted Baltimore  yearly  meeting. 

From  the  smallness  of  its  numbers,  as  well 
as  for  other  causes,  it  made  an  application  in 
the  year  1764,  to  Philadelphia  yearly  meeting, 
stating  in  substance  its  belief,  that  the  welfare 
of  its  members  as  well  as  the  cause  of  truth 
would  be  promoted  by  its  becoming  a  part  of 
Philadelphia  yearly  meeting.  In  1765,  this 
proposal  was  so  far  agreed  to  by  the  latter 
body,  as  that  representatives  were  to  be  sent 
to  Philadelphia  from  the  yearly  meeting  at 
West  river  and  Third  haven,  with  an  account  of 
the  state  of  the  Society  in  those  parts,  both  as 
regarded  meetings  for  discipline  and  those  for 
ministers  and  elders.  From  that  year  up  to 
1790,  such  representatives  were  regularly  sent, 
their  names  entered  on  the  minutes  of  Phila- 
delphia yearly  meeting,  as  representatives  of 
the  yearly  meeting  in  Maryland,  and  those 
representatives  were  appointed  to  services  in 
the  meeting,  in  common  with  other  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

Representatives  were  also  occasionally  sent 
to  Philadelphia  from  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, and  on  some  important  occasions,  Friends 
were  appointed  to  attend  from  New  York  and 
New  England,  but  I  do  not  find  that  any  of 
them  were  viewed  in  the  same  light  as  the  re- 
presentatives from  Maryland. 

It  would  seem,  also,  that  the  last  meeting  de- 
rived its  discipline  entirely,  cither  directly  from 
the  yearly  meeting  in  London,  or  through  that 
in  Philadelphia  ;  and  as  late  as  the  last  gene- 
ral revision  of  ihc  discipline  of  Philadelphia 
yearly  meeting,  some  Friends  from  Balti- 
more attended  the  committee,  and  when  the 
revised  code  had  been  approved  by  the  yearly 
meeting  here,  that  in  Baltimoro  adopted  it 


entire.  Since  that  lime  some  slight  alterations 
have  been  made  in  it. 

In  the  year  1786,  or  about  this  period,  the 
yearly  meeting  in  Maryland  applied  through  its 
representatives,  to  that  in  Philadelphia,  for  a 
new  organization  and  arrangement  of  meetings, 
and  a  large  committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  subject.  It  resulted  in  setting  off  the 
quarterly  meetings  of  Fairfax  and  Warrington  to 
Baltimore,  and  attaching  the  Friends  residing 
on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  and  in  the 
lower  part  of  Delaware  to  Philadelphia  year- 
ly meeting.  This  latter  meeting  appointed  a 
large  committee  to  carry  this  arrangement  in- 
to effect,  and  to  attend  the  reorganization  of  the 
Maryland  yearly  meeting,  which  thereafter  was 
to  be  held  in  the  town  of  Baltimore. 

From  this  period  the  yearly  meeting  assum- 
ed a  new  character,  and  as  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration to  the  westward  greatly  increased  the 
number  of  Friends  beyond  the  mountains, 
and  their  remoteness  from  the  city  of  Balti- 
more rendered  it  difficult  to  attend,  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  establish  a  yearly  meet- 
ing in  Ohio.  In  the  deliberations  on  this  im- 
portant subject,  the  yearly  meeting  of  Philadel- 
phia was  invited  to  participate,  and  it  accord- 
ingly appointed  a  committee  for  the  purpose, 
who  attended  Baltimore  yearly  meeting,  and 
partook  in  the  concern.  Ohio  yearly  meet- 
ing was  established  in  1812,  and  the  in- 
creased extension  of  the  Society  in  the  western 
states  was  such,  that  in  1820,  Ohio  set  off  from 
its  members,  the  yearly  meeting  of  Indiana, 
held  at  Richmond  in  that  state. 
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On  another  page  of  this  number,  will  be 
found  a  report  of  a  recent  trial  in  West  Chester 
county,  New  York,  taken  from  a  paper  pub- 
lished at  White  Plains,  in  that  county;  and  a 
reply  to  some  statements  therein  made,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  a  highly  valued  cor- 
respondent. We  are  persuaded  that  these 
papers  will  be  read  with  interest,  not  only  by  the 
members  of  our  Society,  but  by  those  of  other 
religious  communities.  If  we  are  to  take  the 
report  as  containing  a  correct  statement  of  the 
decision  of  the  presiding  judge,  and  of  his  rea- 
sons for  that  decision,  it  seems  to  us  that  he  is 
justly  chargeable  with  an  infraction  of  the 
rights  of  the  defendants,  which  may  properly 
excite  the  fears  of  all  who  have  any  regard  for 
the  good  opinion  of  their  fellow  citizens.  To 
publish  from  the  bench  an  accusation  of  egre- 
gious heresy,  founded  upon  preconceived  opi- 
nions, not  only  in  the  face  of  a  denial  by  the 
accused,  but  without  a  tittle  of  evidence,  and 
at  the  very  moment  that  he  was  absolutely  re- 
fusing to  listen  to  those  proofs  to  the  contrary, 
which  were  anxiously  tendered  to  him,  is  at 
variance  with  all  our  ideas  of  judicial  dignity 
and  impartiality.  The  evidence  produced  by 
our  correspondent,  must,  we  think,  convince 
every  unprejudiced  mind  of  the  utter  falsity  of 
the  charge  thus  preferred  against  the  Society 
of  Friends.    His  remarks  upon  the  claim  of 


the  Hicksites  to  the  praise  of  moderation  and 
love  of  peace,  show  them  to  be  as  deficient  in 
these,  as  in  that  other  cardinal  virtue — a  scru- 
pulous adherence  to  truth. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  reply  was  in- 
tended for  publication  -in  the  paper  in  which 
the  report  appeared.  The  editor  of  that  paper 
declined  inserting  the  correction  of  unfounded 
statements,  which  he  had  been  the  means  of 
promulgating.  We  understand  that  the  case 
will  probably  be  brought  before  a  higher  tri- 
bunal for  final  adjudication. 


Since  publishing  the  circular  respecting  the 
Central  School,  we  have  received  the  following 
communication,which  has  given  us  much  plea- 
sure, and  we  apprehend,  cannot  but  be  highly 
satisfactory  to  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend," 
viz : — 

We  have  seen  the  address  of  Samuel  Parsons 
and  others,  forwarded  to  Elijah  Coffin  by 
Thomas  Evans  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  subject 
of  a  school ;  and  approve  of  the  plan  therein 
proposed,  of  a  school  for  instructing  the  chil- 
dren of  Friends  in  the  higher  branches  of 
learning.    We  believe  that  such  an  institution, 
if  properly  conducted,  will  be  of  great  service 
to  the  rising  generation,  and  to  the  Society  of 
Friends  at  large,  and  that  it  is  deserving  the 
favour  and  support  of  Friends. 
Daniel  Wood,  Bennington,  Deleware  co.Ohio. 
Thomas  Evans,  Waynesville,  Warren,  Ohio. 
James  Pegg,  near  Richmond,  Indiana. 
Daniel  Puckett,  New  Garden,  Indiana. 
Elijah  Coffin,  Milton,  Indiana. 
William  Hobbs,  Salem,  Indiana. 
William  Beard,  Liberty,  Union  co.  Indiana. 
Charles  Osborn,  near  Waynesville,  Ohio. 
John  Davis,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Caleb  Harvey,  near  Wilmington,  Ohio.  - 
James  Stanton,  Springborough,  Ohio. 

Tenth  month,  1830. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

We  have  received  accounts  from  North 
Carolina  yearly  meeting  up  to  fourth  day 
morning,  the  10th  inst. — The  meeting  of  minis- 
ters and  elders  began  at  Deep  River,  on  seventh 
day  morning,  and  that  for  discipline  at  New 
Garden  on  second  day  morning  the  8th  instant. 

They  were  both  quite  as  large  as  they  have 
been  for  many  years  pasl,  and  the  business  was 
conducted  with  remarkable  harmony  and  con- 
descension. 

A  large  number  of  young  persons  were  in 
attendance,  whose  plain  and  consistent  appear- 
ance was  satisfactory,  and  their  deportment 
solid  and  orderly. 

The  very  clear  and  satisfactory  exhibition  of 
historical  facts,  under  the  head  of  "  Baltimore 
yearly  meeting,"  prepared  by  one  of  our  most 
valuable  contributors,  cannot  fail  to  interest, 
and  reward  the  attention,  of  our  readers. 

The  insertion  of  J .  R.  T.  in  answer  to  G — d, 
has  been  necessarily  delayed  ;  also  the  notice 
of  "  Ellis'  Polynesian  Researches."  They 
will  be  early  attended  to. 
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For  the  Friend. 

ALCHEMY. 
There  are  some  subjects,  which,  (hough  they 
possess  but  little  or  no  merit  of  their  own,  yet 
derive  interest,  and  recommend  themselves  to 
attention,  from  the  persons  or  events  with  which 
they  are  connected.  Such  an  one  is  Alchemy; 
which,  embracing  within  its  own  proper  limits, 
but  little  more  than  the  crude  speculations,  and 
fanciful  vagaries  of  those,  who  were  initiated 
into  its  mysteries;  yet  deserves  some  investiga- 
tion, from  the  manner  in  which  it  captivated 
and  misled  many  who  were  styled  philosophers; 
and  the  influence  which  it  exercised  for  nearly 
a  thousand  years,  upon  the  happiness  of  society, 
and  the  progress  of  true  knowledge  in  the 
science  to  which  it  gave  birth.  Although 
there  are  but  few  points  in  its  history  which 
the  mind  can  rest  upon  with  satisfaction,  or 
revert  to  with  profit ;  and  not  much  is  to  be 
gleaned  from  the  works  of  those  who,  previous 
to  the  purification  of  the  stream  of  chemical 
science,  wasted  their  lives  in  vain  pursuit  of  the 
golden  treasures,  which  their  crazed  imagina- 
tions represented  as  lying  concealed  within  its 
depths;  yet  we  occasionally  meet  with  valuable 
truths,  brought  to  light  by  their  researches; 
and  we  are  often  amused,  and  sometimes  in- 
structed, by  tracing,  in  their  shallow  specula- 
tions, the  feeble  sources  of  a  now  deep  and 
broad  spread  stream  of  science,  which,  escaping 
from  the  obscurity  of  superstition  and  mysticism 
in  which  it  had  its  rise,  has,  in  its  irresistible 
career,  broken  down  every  barrier,  and  ex- 
tended its  branches  into  almost  every  depart- 
ment of  the  various  arts  of  life,  fertilizing  and 
enriching  as  it  flowed.  While  stagnating  within 
the  narrow  limits  which  the  alchemist  assigned 
to  it,  it  was  calculated  to  produce  noxious  ex- 
halations,  which  paralysed  the  intellectual 
strength  of  those  within  their  influence,  and  to 
give  birth  to  false  lights,  which  bewildered  and 
deceived  those  who  followed  their  delusive 
glare;  yet  still  there  may  be  traced  the  first 
developement  of  many  of  those  discoveries 
which  have  contributed  so  largely  to  the  com- 
fort and  conveniences  of  man,  and  the  faint 
glimmerings  of  that  brilliant  light,  which  che- 
mistry has  shed  upon  the  operations  of  nature 
and  of  art. 


The  term  alchemy  was  compounded  from 
an  Arabic  and  a  Greek  word;  and  in  its  original 
signification  was  restricted  to  the  making  of 
gold.  It,  however,  subsequently  took  a  more 
extended  meaning,  and  embraced  within  its 
limits  other  and  not  less  important  mysteries. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  fix,  with  any 
degree  of  precision,  the  period  at  which  this 
occult  science  originated.  The  alchemists 
themselves,  who  were  anxious  to  attach  to  it 
every  thing  which  would  establish  its  credit  in 
public  estimation,  claim  for  it  the  sanction  of 
great  antiquity;  some  of  them  asserting  that 
Noah  was  acquainted  with  its  secrets,  and  that 
his  sons  carried  their  knowledge  of  it  with 
them  into  the  different  countries  in  which  they 
settled.  And  some  of  our  modern  antiquaries, 
in  their  extravagant  zeal  for  venerable  lore, 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  alchemical 
delusion  at  a  very  early  period ;  and  supposed 
that  its  secrets,  so  far  as  related  to  the  transmu- 
tation of  metals,  were  known  by  the  Argonauts, 
and  shadow  forth  in  the  metaphorical  fable  ofthe 
golden  fleece.  The  Egyptians,  who  were  the 
most  celebrated  for  the  cultivation  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  knowledge,  are  alleged  to 
have  practised  the  art  with  great  success;  and 
Hermes  Trismegistus,  who  lived  in  Egypt  as 
early  as  the  year  2076,  is  quoted  as  a  master 
in  alchemy,  whose  discoveries  were  preserved 
by  the  priests,  who,  considering  them  as  a 
sacred  deposite,  inscribed  them  in  hierogly- 
phical  characters  upon  the  walls  of  the  temples, 
and  stone  pillars;  and  at  a  subsequent  period, 
communicated  their  knowledge  to  the  Grecian 
philosophers  who  resorted  to  that  country  for 
the  purposes  of  study.  This  account,  however, 
is  wholly  apocryphal ;  and  although  some  of 
the  works  published  upon  the  subject,  are  said 
to  be  the  productions  of  members  ofthe  alche- 
mistical  sect — who  lived  in  the  earliest  ages,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  science  was  claimed  by  some  among  the 
ancients,  yet  the  works  alluded  to  are  spurious 
and  unworthy  of  credit  ;  and  there  could  have 
been  little  or  nothing  worth  preserving  lost  at 
the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  the 
most  grateful  part  of  the  barbarians'  triumph 
appeared  to  consist  in  the  destruction  of  every 
record  of  the  progress  of  mind,  and  in  extin- 
guishing (he  light  of  philosophy  and  letters;  for 
these,  while  exhibiting  the  superior  refinementof 
the  conquered,  wounded  the  self  love  and  irritat- 
ed the  pride  of  the  conqueror,  by  discovering  his 
ignorance  and  inferiority.  But  though  the  unciv- 
ilized hordes  wantonly  destroyed  the  collected 
treasure  of  all  the  wisdom  of  antiquity,  and  most 
of  the  precious  fruit  of  ancient  genius  and  re- 
search was  irrevocably  lost,  yet  those  arts  and 
practices,  which  owed  their  origin  to  the  super- 
stitions of  ignorance,  or  were  connected  with 


the  idolatrous  observances  of  the  people,  would 
not  be  liable  to  accompany  true  science  and 
literature  in  (heir  overthrow  and  destruction. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  alchemy  addressing  itself,  as 
it  did,  to  two  of  the  strongest  passions  of  our 
nature,  the  desire  of  riches  and  longevity,  soon 
attracted  and  fascinated  the  attention  of  those, 
who,  after  a  short  period  of  languor,  which 
immediately  succeeded  the  mighty  convulsion, 
made  a  feeble  effort  to  rekindle  the  intellectual 
light,  that,  in  the  wanton  desire  to  achieve  vic- 
tory and  desolation,  had  been  zealously  extin- 
guished. 

'  In  the  third  century  we  find  it  cultivated 
with  great  ardour  by  the  Greek  ecclesiastics, 
who  at  the  time  of  the  Mahometan  conquests, 
communicated  the  secret  to  the  Arabians,  to 
whose  fervid  imaginations  it  particularly  re- 
commended itself ;  and  they,  in  their  turn, 
introduced  it  into  the  west  of  Europe.  Those 
who  practised  it  gradually  assumed  the  form  of 
a  sect,  and  (he  delusion  ex(ending  to  every  rank 
in  society, was  eagerly  prosecuted  by  the  learn- 
ed, and  patronized  by  the  great ;  numbering 
among  its  votaries  the  names  of  most  of  those 
illustrious  individuals,  who  shone  conspicuous 
amid  the  gloom  of  the  dark  ages. 

The  art  of  the  early  alchemists  was  directed 
solely  to  the  formation  of  gold  and  silver,  but 
they  differed  in  the  theories  by  which  they 
regulated  their  operations.  Some  entertained 
the  idea  that  gold  was  the  metallic  element  (as 
they  termed  it)  in  a  stale  of  purity,  and  that  all 
other  metals  were  compounds  of  this  element, 
with  some  other  substances  of  inferior  value. 
These  metals  were  termed  base,  because  in 
them  the  pure  ore  was  contaminated  ;  and 
hence  the  efforts  of  the  adepts  were  directed 
towards  the  discovery  of  a  substance,  which, 
by  its  potent  energy,  should  liberate  the  gold 
from  its  imprisonment  or  by  i(s  subtile  influ- 
ence, transmute  the  whole  mass  of  base  mate- 
rial into  the  valuable  element,  with  a  portion 
of  which  it  was  naturally  allied.  Others  sup- 
posed the  various  bodies  in  nature  to  be  all 
composed  of  four  elements,  and  that  the  peculiar 
properties  of  each  body  depended  upon  the 
proportion  in  which  the  respective  elements 
entered  into  its  formation,  and  these  elements 
were  considered  to  be  mutually  convertible. 
In  order  therefore  to  change  any  substance  into 
another,  however  dissimilar  the  two  might 
appear,  it  was  only  necessary  to  increase  or 
diminish,  as  the  case  might  require,  the  pro- 
portion of  its  constituent  elements,  or  to  convert 
some  of  these  elements  into  different  ones. 
These  philosophers, therefore,  having  in  thefirst 
place  determined,  as  they  thought,  the  pro- 
portions which  constituted  gold,  sought  for  a 
material,  which,  upon  being  presented  to  the 
inferior  metals  under  proper  circumstances, 
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would  add  to  or  subtract  from  their  elements, 
which  ever  was  necessary,  and  thereby  produce 
the  proportions  which  formed  the  metal  they 
so  ardently  coveted.  The  more  modern  of  the 
sect  believed  that  the  metals  were  made  up  of  two 
substances,  which  they  denominated  metallic 
earth  and  sulphur;  in  gold,  they  supposed  these 
ingredients  were  in  a  state  of  purity,  but  that 
in  other  metallic  bodies  they  were  contaminated 
with  foreign  matter.  Hence  their  labours 
were  confined  to  the  purification  of  the  metal- 
lic earth  and  sulphur,  which,  if  accomplished, 
would  result  in  the  production  of  the  precious 
metal. 

But  however  the  theories  might  vary  at 
different  periods,  or  in  different  countries,  the 
ultimate  object  in  view  was  always  the  same, 
the  acquisition  of  riches  ;  and  the  substance 
which  was  supposed  to  possess  the  wonderful 
property  of  working  the  necessary  change, 
though  variously  described,  was  universally 
called  "  lapis  philosophorum,"  or  the  philo- 
sopher's stone;  and  there  were  not  a  few  who 
boasted  of  having  obtained  this  grand  desidera- 
tum. Its  virtues  were  supposed  to  be  so  great, 
that,  to  use  the  language  of  one  of  the  masters 
in  the  art,  "  by  it,  through  the  permission  of 
the  Omnipotent,  the  greatest  disease  is  cured, 
and  sorrow,  distress,  evil,  and  every  hurtful 
thing  evaded  ;  by  the  help  of  which  we  pass 
from  darkness  to  light,  from  a  desert  and  wil- 
derness, to  a  habitation  and  home  ;  and  from 
straitness  and  necessities  to  a  large  and 
ample  estate."  The  most  flourishing  epoch  in 
the  history  of  alchemy  occurs  between  the 
eleventh  and  seventeenth  century,  during  which 
period  the  writers  upon  it  were  numerous,  and 
some  of  them  narrate  their  investigation  and 
experiments  with  acuteness  and  comparative 
plainness;  exhibiting  a  considerable  knowledge 
of  natural  objects,  and  the  clearest  proof  that 
many  of  the  processes  supposed  to  be  of  modern 
date  were  known  by  them.  To  these  writings  we 
naturally  resort  for  an  insight  into  the  theories 
which  guided  their  researches  after  the  philoso- 
pher's stone,  and  the  rules  which  they  laid  down 
to  assist  their  pupils  in  their  multitudinous 
processes.  But  though  they  evince  much  skill 
in  the  science  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived, 
and  some  of  them  reason  with  great  accuracy 
upon  the  progress  and  result  of  their  operations, 
when  speaking  upon  other  subjects  than  their 
searches  after  this  invaluable  substance;  when 
upon  this,  their  learning  and  discoveries  are 
communicated  in  such  a  mystical  and  metapho- 
rical style,  that  the  writings  of  many  of  the 
greatest  proficients  resemble  more  the  reveries 
of  the  insane,  than  the  sober  investigations  of 
those  who  claimed  the  title  of  philosophers.  As 
they  made  it  a  rule  to  keep  themselves  as  pri- 
vate as  possible,  and  to  shroud  in  obscurity 
their  opinions  and  pursuits;  so,  in  recording 
their  speculations  and  discoveries,  they  adopted 
modes  of  expression  and  enigmatical  figures 
understood  by  the  initiated  only,  and  unintel- 
ligible to  the  rest  of  mankind.  Constantly 
labouring  to  acquire  the  grand  secret,  yet  they 
affirmed  that  the  art  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  human  intellect,  and  that  it  was  communi- 
cated by  infinite  wisdom  to  such  only,  as  by  a 
life  of  piety  and  self  denial,  had  rendered 
themselves  worthy  of  being  thus  pre-eminently 


blessed  ;  "  not  (says  the  author  before  quoted) 
to  the  profane,  the  unworthy,  and  the  scoffers, 
who  being  as  greedy  dogs,  wolves  and  foxes, 
are  not  to  be  fed  at  our  divine  repast."  Those 
therefore  who  boasted  of  having  obtained  the 
secret,  pretended  to  be  forbidden  to  reveal  it; 
and  asserted  that  they  should  render  themselves 
obnoxious  to  the  dire  judgments  of  offended 
Deity,  if  they  ventured  to  disclose  their  know- 
ledge without  the  clearest  evidences  of  Divine 
authority. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  the  Friend. 
CAPITAL  PUNISHMENTS- 

Extract  from  an  "Essay  on  the  Penal  Law  of 
Pennsylvania,"  and  li  G  d." 

I  was  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  an 
article  concluded  in  the  last  number  of  "  The 
Friend,"  the  real  object  of  which  seemed  to 
be,  unless  I  have  misinterpreted  the  writer,  to 
justify  capital  punishment.  This,  it  is  true,  is 
impliedly  disavowed  in  the  declaration  that  it 
is  not  the  intention  of  the  author  "  to  intimate 
on  which  side  of  the  question  his  opinion  lies." 
But  can  it  be  matter  of  doubt  or  uncertainty, 
when  it  is  insinuated  that,  by  the  original  com- 
pact of  society,  death  and  imprisonment  repose 
upon  the  same  foundation;  that  certain  texts  of 
Scripture  authorise  the  sacrifice  of  life;  and 
that,  though  the  expediency  of  the  infliction  is 
doubted  in  many  minds,  the  inexpediency  of 
abolishing  it  is  reduced  to  a  certainty  in  his? 
Whether  we  examine  each  argument  sepa- 
rately, or  take  in  a  mass  the  drift  and  tenor 
of  the  communication,  we  shall  have  evidence 
of  opinion  at  once  abundant  and  resistless. 

In  another  point  of  view,  the  writer  is  to  be 
regarded  rather  as  inimical  to  the  arguments 
employed  in  an  extract  from  an  "  Essay  on  the 
Penal  Law  of  Pennsylvania,"  than  as  the  friend 
of  capital  infliction.  Adopt  the  profession  as 
sincere,  that  his  opinion  is  still  undecided,  and 
the  matter  resolves  itself  into  this — not  that  the 
penalty  of  death  should  continue — not  that  it  is 
opposed  to  reason,  Scripture,  and  expediency — 
but  that  the  arguments  adduced  in  the  essay 
are  feeble  and  inconclusive.  Now  the  whole 
essay  has  no  higher  pretensions  than  a  young 
student's  academical  exercise,  and  cannot  be 
supposed  to  exhibit  remarkable  evidence  of 
that  legal  profundity  which  results  only  from  the 
assiduous  study  and  deep  meditation  of  many 
years.  A  lawyer  of  long  practice,  if  he  should 
esteem  it  game  worthy  of  his  pursuit,  might 
discover  in  its  contents,  besides  many  deficien- 
cies, something  of  the  trite  and  superficial.  If 
then  it  be  intended  that  the  powers  of  the 
essayist  were  not  equal  to  the  magnitude  of  his 
subject,  and  that  the  opinions  asserted  were 
inadequately  defended,  he  would  at  once  and 
unconditionally,  no  doubt,  seek  refuge  in  the 
plea  of  guilty.  But  it  is  quite  another  question 
whether  the  opinions  themselves  be  right  or 
wrong;  whether  the  arguments  employed  be 
tenable  or  fallacious. 

As  the  "  Essay  on  the  Penal  Law"  was 
written  nearly  four  years  ago,  and  an  interval 
of  eight  weeks  has  elapsed  since  the  appear- 
ance of  the  extract  in  "The  Friend,"  the 
writer  of  the  strictures  has  had  ample  time  to 
deliberate  and  ponder ;  to  examine  opinions 


and  collate  authorities.  When  at  this  distant 
period,  it  is  honoured  with  an  extended  com- 
mentary— one  that  discovers  a  professional 
acquaintance  with  the  subject,  as  an  important 
branch  of  legal  science — we  are  prepared  to 
expect  something  that  wa3  not  thought  of 
before,  and  to  hope  that  adequate  reflection, 
learning  and  philosophy,  are  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  question.  I  fear,  and  it  will  be  gravely 
submitted,  that  one  or  other  of  this  important 
trio  has  been  absent  on  most  occasions,  in  the 
progress  of  the  strictures,  when  its  presence 
and  assistance  were  specially  indispensable  for 
the  purposes  of  truth. 

For  ascertaining  the  real  points  in  contro- 
versy with  some  little  precision,  though  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  articles  at  length  may  be 
more  satisfactory,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  Essay  places  the  im- 
propriety of  capital  infliction,  were  principally 
three  fold.  First,  that  by  the  original  compact 
of  society,  certain  natural  rights  were  relin- 
quished for  the  enjoyment  of  superior  social 
benefits;  but  that  life,  for  a  particular  reason, 
was  not  such  a  privilege  as  could  be  waived  or 
surrendered.  Upon  this  principle,  it  is  con- 
tended, that  the  sacrifice  of  life  by  law  was 
opposed  to  the  implied  convention  upon  which 
governments  were  instituted  ;  and  the  right  on 
the  part  of  the  victim  to  consent,  could  be  no 
more  presumed  than  the  right  or  power  of  self 
destruction.  It  was  then  denied  that  any  pass- 
age in  Scripture  delegated  such  a  power  to 
man,  and  the  different  texts  upon  which  the 
adherents  of  capital  punishment  rely,  were 
passed  in  review  and  subjected  to  scrutiny. 
The  expediency  of  the  punishment  was  ques- 
tioned in  the  third  place,  both  with  reference 
to  the  supposed  terror  it  created,  and  its  gene- 
ral effect  upon  society.  In  the  treatment  of 
the  last  consideration,  an  allusion  was  made  to 
William  Penn.  and  a  doubt  was  started,  whether 
the  admission  into  his  code  of  the  penalty  of 
death  for  murder,  was  not  rather  in  compliance 
with  the  feelings  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  than 
from  his  private  conviction  of  its  necessity  as  a 
punishment.  These  positions  have  one  and  all 
been  assailed,  and  the  two  concluding  columns 
of  the  strictures  are  occupied  in  attempting  to 
remflve  the  suggestion  touching  the  sentiments 
of  Penn.  I  propose  to  sustain  these  arguments., 
by  controverting  the  reasons  upon  which  they 
are  impugned. 

The  Essay  suggests  a  doubt  as  to  the  actual 
sentiments  of  Penn,  upon  one  or  two  conside- 
rations. Was  there  not  great  latitude  at  least 
for  doubt,  that  he  who  denounced  bloodshed 
under  any  provocation  as  inimical  to  the  spirit 
and  doctrines  of  Christianity,*  should  be  se- 
cretly opposed  to  the  principle  of  capital  pun- 
ishment ?  And  was  it  not  some  explanation  of 
his  reason  for  admitting  the  penalty  in  a  single 
instance,  into  his  code,  that  the  Royal  Charter 
which  granted  him  the  province,  enjoined  the 
provincial  legislature  to  render  the  punishment 
of  felonies  "  as  near  as  conveniently  may  be  to 
those  qf  England?"  Was  the  inference  strained, 
that  he  might  fear  the  total  abrogation  of  his 
laws,  if  he  rescinded  a  penalty  "  which  was 
then  esteemed  the  safeguard  of  individual  and 


*  See  Penn's  Essay  towards  the  Peace  of  Europe. 
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social  security?"  I  unhesitatingly  answer  in 
the  negative;  since  he  sufficiently  evinced  his 
repugnance  to  the  infliction  of  death,  by  exclud- 
ing in  every  other  case  a  sanguinary  punishment; 
and  even  here,  as  if  still  to  save  the  life  of  the 
citizen,  the  murderer  could  be  convicted  only 
upon  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  construe  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Essay  into  a  crimination  of  the 

founder.  "A  partial  analysis,"  says  "  G  d," 

"  is  necessary  to  ascertain  its  true  character 
and  full  extent,"  since  the  charge  is  cautiously 
expressed.  ''•This  partial  analysis,"  however, 
I  may  say  in  passing,  turns  out  to  consist  in 
amplifying  the  meaning  of  the  author  by  pur- 
suing inferences,  at  once  violent  and  incon- 
sequent, beyond  what  a  fair  interpretation  of 
the  words  will  warrant.  With  regard  both  to 
this  and  the  imputed  anachronism,  I  undertake 
to  aver,  it  is  all  a  mistake.  It  is  true,  the  great 
law  containing  the  provision  against  murder, 
was  passed  by  the  provincial  assembly,  in  1682; 
that  Queen  Anne  ascended  the  throne  in  1701; 
and  that  there  is  no  instance  of  a  repeal  till 
after  her  accession.  The  Essay  neither  directly 
nor  by  implication  interferes  with  such  a  chro- 
nology. But  how  does  this  invalidate  the 
presumption  that  fear  rested  on  the  mind  of 
Penn,  that  if  he  departed  too  widely  from  the 
words  of  the  Charter,  and  the  settled  policy  of 
the  mother  country,  his  whole  system  would 
be  annulled  ?    As  the  particular  reason  seems 

to  have  escaped  the  researches  of"  G  d," 

why  the  penal  code  of  the  Province  was  suffered 
to  prevail  unmolested  till  after  the  accession  of 
Anne,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  disclose  it  as  a 
matter  of  well  known  legislative  history.  It 
happens  that  either  from  fear  of  an  abrogation, 
or  from  doubt  as  to  the  effects  of  so  lenient  a 
policy,  the  penal  enactments  of  the  province 
were  at  first  merely  temporary.  As  soon  as 
they  were  permanently  enacted,  they  were  all 
transmitted  to  England,  when  the  fear  of  Penn 
and  his  companions  was  discovered  to  be  well 
founded,  for  they  were  immediately  and  without 
exception  abolished. — Let  us  pursue  the  history 
a  step  further.  The  efforts  of  the  founder 
procured  their  restoration.  They  continued  in 
operation  till  his  death,  in  17  i  8,  when  our  an- 
cestors, from  the  apprehension  of  losing  their 
ancient  privilege  of  affirmation,  consented  to 
the  adoption  of  the  frightful  and  vindictive 
rigour  of  the  English  code.  Death  was  inflicted 
for  a  numerous  catalogue  of  felonies.  Here 

then,  on  the  principle  of  "  G  d,"  we  have 

a  censurable  compromise,  a  temporising  policy, 
and  yet  I  undertake  to  say,  we  may  accuse 
those  excellent  men  much  too  hastily.  Are  we 
justified  in  presuming  that  such  an  alternative 
was  agreeable  ;  or  that  sanguinary  laws  were 
acceptable  to  them;  or  that  they  acted  impro- 
perly in  not  rejecting,  together  with  their  ancient 
system,  their  ancient  privilege?  One  would  be 
uncharitable,  as  the  others  are  unjust.  Nor 
can  we  without  equal  injustice  charge  Penn 
with  impropriety,  for  preferring  the  relinquish- 
ment of  a  single  penalty  in  his  law  to  its  entire 
abandonment.  Upon  all  subjects,  and  par- 
ticularly in  reference  to  this,  he  looked  around 
him  with  an  eye  and  in  a  spirit  of  deep  sighted, 
comprehensive  philosophy.  He  knew  that  the 
prejudices  of  the  age,  the  prevailing  sentiments 


of  mankind,  ought  not  to  be  shocked,  if  they 
were  not  to  be  respected — that  popular  opinion 
which  had  long  existed,  could  not  be  imme- 
diately eradicated  -that  it  sometimes  depended 
upon  intellectual  culture  or  early  education, 
and  was  not  unfrequently  the  creature  of  ac- 
cident. May  he  not  therefore  have  determined 
to  wait  the  progress  of  intelligence,  and  the 
result  of  circumstances?  Alone,  he  had  des- 
troyed much  of  the  vindictive  spirit  which 
deformed  the  great  body  of  English  law.  He 
was  sensible  of  having  advanced  as  far  as  he 
was  able,  and  that  the  feelings  of  the  age  would 
bear  no  more.  But  here  I  may  be  permitted 
to  say,  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  opi- 
nion of  Penn,  though  that  opinion  certainly  is 
entitled  to  all  attention  and  respect,  it  cannot, 
either  way,  affect  an  argument  looking  to  the 
abstract  impropriety  of  capital  punishment.  It 
is  not  the  question  mooted.  I  pass  to  graver 
considerations. 

In  examining  several  passages  of  Scripture 
from  the  New  Testament,  the  Essay  adverts  to 
that  pregnant  declaration  of  our  Saviour,  that 
he  came  "not  to  destroy  men's  lives  but  to 
save  them.''''  The  propriety  of  its  application 
in  a  literal  sense,  though  sanctioned  by  the 
context  and  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Rush,  is  by 

"  G  d,"  unhesitatingly  denied.   He  asserts 

that  the  verb  to  save,  implies  a  spiritual  sal- 
vation; "  the  salvation  of  their  (men's)  jom/j." 
Other  passages  are  then  cited  to  sustain  this 
exclusive  interpretation  of  it.  I  will  not  main- 
tain, (for  perhaps  it  would  he  improper,  and  it 
is  certainly  unnecessary,)  that  the  passage  has 
no  relation  whatever  to  the  great  object  of  our 
Saviour's  mission.  But  it  is  clearly  a  non 
sequitur,  that  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  verb 
to  save  in  other  texts,  should  ascertain  the 
signification  of  this  particular  passage.  The  verb 
tfw^w  in  the  Greek,  from  which  the  infinitive  first 
aorist,  rfwaVxi,  comes,  is  as  frequently  used  to 
express  temporal  preservation,  safety  or  de- 
liverance, as  eternal  solvation.  It  may  be 
expressed  in  the  Latin  either  by  servare  or 
salvare,  and  considering  the  occasion  when  the 
words  were  uttered,  perhaps  the  former  in  this 
place  is  preferable.  The  disciples  of  Christ 
besought  him  to  interpose  his  power  for  the 
external  destruction  of  the  Samaritans,  by  call- 
ing down  fire  from  heaven  to  consume  them, 
when  they  were  emphatically  told,  that  he  had 
not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  save  men's  lives. 
To  admit  the  interpretation  of  the  commentator 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  forget  the  use  of 
the  word  lives  instead  of  soul — the  occasion 
when  the  language  was  employed — and  its  ob- 
vious meaning  as  gathered  from  the  context.  If 
the  opinion  of  William  Penn  should  have  the 
weight  of  authority  on  this  subject,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  he  quotes  this  identical  pass- 
age in  his  "England's  Great  Interest,"  and 
with  great  appearance  of  satisfaction  in  his 
admirable  treatise  against  war.*  He  seems 
to  have  received  it  exclusively  in  a  temporal 
sense.  In  the  former  work,  it  is  cited  to  incul- 
cate the  duty  of  non-resistance  ;  and  in  the 
latter,  to  prove  the  unlawfulness  of  mutual  des- 
truction. Learned  and  pious  men,  it  is  believed, 


*  See  2d  vol.  Penn's  Works,  fo.  e<3.  p.  681,  and  p. 
845. 


have  invariably  regarded  it  as  authority  opposed 
to  bloodshed  and  death,  either  in  battle  or  in 
vindictive  punishment  of  crime.  I  am  there- 
fore driven  to  the  invidious  task  of  opposing 
conflicting  testimony.  William  Penn,  Dr.  Rush, 
and  other  names  I  could  mention,  distinguished 
in  biblical  erudition,  are  arrayed  on  one  side  of 
the  question,  and  "  G-  d"  stands  unsup- 
ported and  alone,  on  the  other. 

J.  R.  T. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Selected  for  the  Friend. 
ON  THE  KINDNESS  OF  LOVE. 
"  Charity  is  kind." 

It  is  a  decisive  proof,  and  a  striking  display, 
of  the  excellence  of  the  Christian  religion, 
that  it  enjoins  not  only  the  loftier  and  more 
rigid  excellences  of  the  human  character,  but 
those  aUo  which  are  delicately  amiable  and 
tender;  not  only  the  masculine  virtues,  but  the 
feminine  graces  ;  in  short,  that  it  not  only 
prepares  its  possessor  to  be  a  patriot  on  the 
great  theatre  of  his  country,  or  a  spectacle  of 
heroic  martyrdom  to  God,  to  angels,  and  to 
men,  but  a  sympathising  friend  in  the  social 
and  domestic  circles. 

Love  can  either  expand  its  benevolence  to 
the  claims  of  the  whole  human  family,  or  con- 
centrate its  emotions,  for  a  time,  in  one  indi- 
vidual object  of  pity,  or  affection.  "  Love  is 
kind."  Kindness  means  a  disposition  to 
please — an  anxiety,  manifested  by  our  con- 
duct, to  promote  the  cornlbrt  of  our  species. 
Pity  commiserates  their  sorrows,  mercy  re- 
lieves their  wants  and  mitigates  their  woes  ; 
but  kindness  is  a  general  attention  to  their 
i  comfort.  It  is  thus  described  and  distinguished 
by  a  celebrated  writer  on  English  synonymes  : 
"  The  terms  affectionate  and  fond  characterize 
feelings  ;  kind  is  an  epithet  applied  to  outward 
actions,  as  well  as  inwaid  feelings,  a  disposi- 
tion is  affectionate  or  fond  ;  a  behaviour  is 
kind.  A  person  is  affectionate,  who  has  the 
object  of  his  regard  strongly  in  his  mind,  who 
participates  in  his  pleasures  and  in  his  pains, 
and  is  pleased  with  his  society.  A  person  is 
kind,  who  expresses  a  tender  sentiment,  or 
does  any  service  in  a  pleasant  manner.  Rela- 
tives should  be  affectionate  to  each  other :  we 
should  be  kind  to  all  who  stand  in  need  of  our 
kindness."  Kindness,  then,  appears  to  be  an 
affectionate  behaviour.  This  is  what  the  apos- 
tle means,  when  he  admonishes  us  "  to  be 
kindly  affectioned  one  to  another." 

Let  us  view  the  kind  man  in  contrast  with 
some  other  characters. 

He  is  opposed  to  the  rigid,  severe,  and  cen- 
sorious person,  who  will  make  no  allowance 
for  the  infirmiiies  or  inexperience  of  others ; 
but  judges  hastily,  reproves  sternly,  and  speaks 
severely  of  all  who  do  not  come  up  to  his  stand- 
ard. Kindness,  on  the  contrary,  makes  all 
reasonable  allowances,  frames  the  best  excuses 
it  can,  consistently  with  truth  and  holiness; 
speaks  of  the  offender  in  a  way  of  mitigation, 
and  to  him  in  a  way  of  compassion  ;  does  not 
publish  nor  exaggerate  his  faults,  and  en- 
deavours to  find  out  some  redeeming  qualities 
to  set  off  against  his  failings. 

A  kind  man  is  opposed  to  a  proud  and  oter- 
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bearing  one.  The  latter  is  ever  seeking  an 
opportunity  to  display  his  superiority,  and 
make  you  feel  your  inferiority;  and  cares  not 
how  much  your  feelings  are  hurt  by  this  offen- 
sive exhibition  of  his  consequence.  Kindness, 
if  conscious,  as  it  sometimes  must  be,  of  its 
superiority,  takes  care  that  those  who  are  be- 
low it  shall  not  feel  a  painful  sense  of  their  in- 
feriority. Without  removing  the  distinctions 
of  social  life,  or  sacrificing  its  dignity,  it  will 
conceal  as  much  as  possible,  its  pre-eminence, 
or  unite  it  with  such  affability  as  shall  render 
it  by  no  means  unpleasant. 

Kindness  is  opposed  to  coldness  and  selfish- 
ness of  disposition.  There  are  persons  who, 
though  neither  cruel,  nor  injurious,  nor  really 
hard  hearted,  are  yet  so  cold,  and  distant,  and 
retiring,  and  repulsive,  that  they  can  neither  be 
approached  nor  moved.  They  look  upon  the 
scenes  around  them  with  the  fixed  and  beam- 
less  eye,  the  chillness  and  acquiescence,  of  the 
statue,  for  they  have  no  interest  in  the  concerns 
of  the  world.  But  kindness  is  the  visible  ex- 
pression of  a  feeling  and  merciful  heart ;  it  is 
the  goings  forth  of  a  tender  and  susceptible 
mind;  it  claims  kindred  with  the  human  race  ; 
it  is  all  ear  to  listen — all  heart  to  feel — all  eye 
to  examine  and  to  weep — all  hand  and  foot  to 
relieve  ;  it  invites  the  sufferer  with  kind  words, 
and  sends  him  not  empty  away. 

Kindness  is  opposed  to  a  vain  and  ostenta- 
tious liberality.  Some  will  be  charitable,  if 
they  may  have  spectators  of  their  good  deeds, 
who  shall  go  and  proclaim  their  alms:  thus  the 
weaknesses  of  human  nature  often  come  in  the 
place  of  duty,  and  supply  the  want  of  principle, 
though  certainly  without  any  advantage  to  their 
possessor.  They  spoil  the  action  by  their  mode 
of  performing  it;  for  they  will,  in  the  most  in- 
delicate manner,  make  the  object  of  their  boun- 
ty feel  a  painful  sense  of  obligation:  they  will 
state  the  exact  amount,  almost  in  pecuniary 
value,  of  the  favours  they  have  conferred;  and 
and  then  go  away  and  give  such  publicity  to 
their  doings,  that  the  beneficiary  is  almost 
every  where  sure  to  hear  of  what  has  been 
done  for  him. 

Kindness  will,  on  the  other  hand,  conceal  as 
mucl)  as  possible,  that  it  is  actually  conferring  a 
favour;  will  do  every  thing  to  cause  it  to  descend 
lightly  upon  the  spirit  of  the  recipient ;  and 
would,  if  circumstances  allowed,  gladly  extend 
relief  from  behind  a  veil  which  hides  the  giver, 
and  does  every  thing  to  prevent  the  sense  of 
obligation  from  being  either  painful  or  oppres- 
sive. 

Kindness  is  opposed  to  the  benevolence  of 
partiality,  prejudice  and  caprice.  There  are 
not  a  few  who  are  lavish  in  their  fondness  to- 
wards persons  of  their  own  party,  or  upon 
those  who  happen  to  be  their  favourites  for  the 
time  ;  but  for  any  beyond  their  own  circle  of 
partizans,  or  of  their  select  friends,  they  have 
none  of  the  charities  of  life — their  benevolent 
regards  are  purely  sectarian,  or  absolutely  ca- 
pricious. But  kindness  is  a  clear  perennial 
spring,  rising  up  from  a  heart  replete  with  uni- 
versal philanthropy,  holding  on  its  way,  unim- 
peded by  prejudices  or  partialities,  and  dis- 
tributing its  benefits  alike  upon  all  that  it  meets 
with  in  its  course. 

Having  thus  contrasted  kindness  with  some 


characteristics  to  which  it  is  opposed,  let  us 
now  consider  the  manner  in  which  it  acts. 

It  expresses  itself  in  words  that  are  calcula- 
ted to  please.  As  not  only  our  words,  but  the 
tones  of  our  voice,  are  indicative  of  our  thoughts 
and  feelings,  it  is  of  consequence  for  us  to  be 
careful,  both  in  what  we  say,  and  how  we  say 
it.  Half  the  quarrels  which  disturb  the  peace 
of  society  arise  from  unkind  words,  and  not  a 
few  from  unkind  tones.  We  should  sedulously 
avoid  a  sour,  morose,  chiding  mode  of  speech, 
and  adopt  a  soothing,  conciliatory,  and  affec- 
tionate style  of  address.  A  surly  tone  is  cal- 
culated to  wound  or  offend,  and  love,  which 
carries  the  law  of  kindness  upon  its  lips,  will 
consequently  avoid  it.  A  snappish,  petulant, 
scolding  address,  is  in  the  highest  degree  re- 
pulsive and  dissonant  in  the  intercourse  of  so- 
ciety. We  may  not  have,  it  is  true,  the  music 
of  sound  in  our  speech,  but  it  is  our  own  fault 
if  we  have  not  the  music  of  love.  We  need 
not  employ  grimace,  fawning  sycophancy,  hol- 
low and  unmeaning  compliment,  but  we  may 
be  courteous,  and  affectionate;  and  we  ought 
to  "  let  our  speech  be  seasoned  with  salt,  that 
it  may  minister  grace  to  the  hearers."  Every 
word,  and  every  modulation  of  the  voice,  that 
is  likely  to  offend,  should  be  studiously  avoid- 
ed, and  will  be  avoided  by  kindness,  which  ex- 
tends, also,  to  actions.  It  is  anxious  not  to 
give  offence  by  any  thing  which  it  does  :  it  is 
most  delicately  tender  in  reference  to  the  feel- 
ings of  its  object,  and  would  not  unnecessarily 
crush  the  wing  of  an  insect,  much  less  inflict 
a  wound  upon  a  rational  mind.  There  are 
persons  who,  in  a  spirit  of  selfish  independ- 
ence, care  not  whom  they  please,  or  whom 
they  offend  ;  but  love  is  as  anxious  not  to  of- 
fend, as  it  is  solicitous  about  its  own  gratifica- 
tion :  its  neighbour's  comfort  is  as  dear  to  it  as 
his  own:  it  calculates,  deliberates,  weighs  the 
tendency  of  actions,  and,  when  by  incaution, 
or  pure  misfortune,  it  has  occasioned  distress, 
it  hastens,  by  every  practicable  means,  to  heal 
the  wound. 

Kindness  not  only  abstains  from  actual  injury, 
but  it  is  active  in  conferring  benefits — watches 
for  an  opportunity  to  please — is  ever  ready  to 
afford  its  assistance  when  appealed  to,  and  is 
not  satisfied  unless  it  can  do  something  to  in- 
crease the  general  stock  of  comfort.  It  accom- 
modates itself  to  their  habits,  partialities,  or 
prejudices  ;  adapts  itself  in  things  indifferent 
and  lawful,  to  their  modes  of  acting,  and  does 
not  wantonly  oppose  their  predilections,  when 
such  resistance  would  occasion  them  distress. 
A  stiff,  uncomplying  behaviour,  which  consults 
nothing  but  its  own  humour,  and  which  will 
not  sacrifice  the  least  punctilio  of  its  own  habits, 
to  give  pleasure,  has  not  a  particle  of  benefi- 
cence about  it.  Such  an  individual  is  like  a 
person  in  a  crowd,  who  will  walk  with  his 
arms  stretched  out,  or  with  annoying  weapons 
in  his  hand. 

It  extends,  of  course,  to  little  things,  as  well 
as  to  great  ones.  The  happiness  or  misery  of 
life  does  not  consist  so  much  in  the  transport 
of  joy,  or  the  anguish  of  affliction,  as  in  feelings 
of  an  inferior  kind,  which,  though  less  violent, 
are  more  frequent  than  those  strong  emotions. 
Hence  it  is  in  our  power  to  make  others  mise- 
rable in  life  ;  not,  perhaps,  by  deeds  of  cruelty 


or  injustice,  which  we  dare  not,  or  cannot 
commit,  as  by  indulging  in  unaccommodating 
dispositions  towards  them — by  vexing  them 
with  acts  of  unkindness,  which  will  neither 
blast  our  reputation,  nor  put  in  peril  our  pro- 
perty, liberty  or  life  :  and  it  is  also  in  our 
power  to  make  them  happy,  not  so  much  by 
signal  and  material  services,  which  are  seldom 
called  for  at  our  hands,  as  by  the  inferior  offi- 
ces of  benevolence.  The  daily,  and  almost 
hourly  reciprocity  of  little  acts  of  good  or  ill 
will,  which  we  have  an  opportunity  of  perform- 
ing, go  a  great  way  to  the  making  up  of  good 
or  bad  neighbourhood.  There  are  those  who, 
in  the  greater  expressions  of  Christian  mercy, 
are  really  humane,  whose  benevolence  at  the 
same  time  has  not  learned  to  stoop  to  little 
things  :  they  are  compassionate,  but  they  want 
kindness:  they  would  relieye  a  starving  beggar, 
but  they  would  not  put  themselves  in  ever  so 
small  a  degree  out  of  their  way,  to  accommo- 
date, in  trivial  matters,  a  near  neighbour. 

Kindness  is  universal  in  its  objects.  We 
have  known  individuals  who  could  never  do 
enough  for  some  objects  of  their  regard,  but 
who  are  by  no  means  persons  of  diffusive  kind- 
ness; and,  perhaps,  if  we  examine,  we  shall  find 
that  their  benevolence  has  a  great  mixture  of 
selfishness  in  it,  for  it  is  exercised  only  towards 
those  from  whom  they  expect  an  ample  return. 
It  is  the  kindness  of  barter,  not  of  charity:  it  is 
so  much  of  their  comfort  put  out  at  interest, 
not  given  away  to  the  needy;  they  either  have 
had,  or  expect  to  have,  value  received  for  all 
they  do.  But  love  is  universal  in  its  aspect;  it 
is  ever  ready  to  do  a  kind  office  for  any  one 
that  either  solicits  or  needs  its  assistance.  Its 
languageis,  "  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come 
ye  to  the  waters."  It  has  a  kind  look,  word, 
and  act,  for  every  body.  Nor  are  its  enemies 
denied  the  assistance  of  its  efforts.  Such  is  the 
refined,  the  sublime  morality  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Yes,  these  are  the  principles  on 
which  kindness  acts :  it  extends  its  benefi- 
cence to  the  very  man  that  has  treated  it  with 
contumely  and  scorn — with  cruelty,  insult, 
and  oppression.  This  is  its  duly  and  its  in- 
clination. In  imitation  of  the  dying  Saviour, 
who  gave  his  last  prayer  to  his  murderers,  it 
says,  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do !" 

What  a  fascinating  character  is  the  man  of 
distinguished  kindness  !  he  is  invested  with  in- 
describable loveliness  :  he  may  not  have  the 
glory  in  which  the  patriot,  the  hero,  or  the 
martyr  is  enshrined  ;  but  he  is  adorned  in  no 
common  degree  with  the  beauties  of  holiness. 
He  carries  about  with  him  the  majesty  of  good- 
ness, if  not  the  dominion  of  greatness.  The 
light  of  his  countenance  is  the  warm  sunshine, 
to  which  the  spirits  of  grief  repair  from  their 
dark  retreats,  to  bask  in  its  glow;  and  his  gen- 
tle words  are  like  soft  melody  to  chase  away 
the  evil  thoughts  from  the  bosom  of  melancholy, 
and  to  hush  to  peace  the  troubled  reflections 
of  the  distempered  mind.  As  he  moves  along 
his  career,  distributing  the  unexpensive  but  ef- 
ficient expressions  of  his  regards,  it  is  amidst 
the  blessings  of  those  that  are  ready  to  perish, 
and  the  notes  of  the  widow's  heart,  which  he 
has  turned  to  joy.  When  he  comes  unexpect- 
edly into  the  company  of  his  friends,  every 
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countenance  puts  on  the  appearance  of  com- 
placency, and  it  appears  as  if  a  good  genius 
had  come  among  them  to  bless  the  party  ;  as 
he  looks  round  on  the  circle,  with  a  smile  of 
beneficence  that  has  found  an  abiding  place 
upon  his  brow,  he  presents  the  brightest  re- 
semblance to  be  found  in  our  selfish  world,  of 
the  entrance  of  the  Saviour  among  his  disciples, 
when  he  said,  "  Peace  be  unto  you !"  and 
breathed  upon  them  the  Holy  Ghost.  Although 
he  neither  seeks  nor  wishes  an  equivalent,  in 
return  for  his  many  acts  of  benevolence,  his 
gentle  spirit  receives  back,  in  a  full  tide,  the 
streams  of  consolation  which  had  ebbed  from 
his  own  heart  to  fill  the  empty  channels  of  his 
neighbours'  happiness.  Who  can  be  unkind  to 
him,  who  is  kind  to  all  ?  What  heart  is  so  hard, 
what  mind  is  so  cruel,  what  spirit  is  so  diaboli- 
cal, as  to  wound  him,  who  never  appears 
among  his  race  but  as  a  ministering  angel  ? 

There  is  a  magic  in  his  tears,  to  melt  to 
sympathy  the  stubborn  soul  of  cruelty  itself, 
which  has  a  tear  for  no  one  else;  and  no  less 
magic  in  his  smiles,  so  far  to  relax  and  soften 
the  hard  features  of  envy,  as  to  reflect  for  a 
moment  the  sunshine  of  his  joy.  While  he 
lives,  every  man  is  his  admirer;  and  when  he 
dies,  every  man  is  his  mourner:  while  he  is  on 
earth,  his  name  has  a  home  in  every  heart;  and 
when  he  is  gone,  he  has  a  monument  in  every 
memory  : — and  this  is  the  description  of  his 
character — the  record  of  his  praise  : — LOVE 
IS  KIND! 

John  An%ell  James1  Christian  Charity  Explained 

For  the  Friend. 

The  following  letter,  perhaps  hitherto  un- 
printed,  is  another  among  the  multitude  of 
proofs  that  might  be  given,  of  the  just  and 
generous  spirit  of  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania, 
uniformly  manifested  toward  the  Indian  natives. 
He  came  to  the  possession  of  this  province, 
with  a  sound  head,  and  a  pure  heart,  and  his 
ability,  uprightness,  and  magnanimity  in  the 
various  relations  which  he  sustained  as  a  man, 
a  Christian,  a  lawgiver,  and  a  ruler,  are  as- 
suredly without  parallel  in  the  history  of  human 
affairs.  V. 

William  Penn's  Letter  to  the  Indians. 

"London,  18th  8th  Mo.  1631. 

"  My  Friends: 

"  There  is  one  great  God  and  power  that  hath 
made  the  world  and  all  things  therein,  to  whom  you 
and  I,  and  all  people  owe  their  being  and  well  being, 
and  to  whom  you  and  I  must  one  day  give  an  account 
for  all  that  we  do  in  the  world  ;  this  great  God  hath 
written  his  law  in  our  hearts,  by  which  we  are  taught 
and  commanded  to  love,  and  help,  and  do  good  to 
one  another,  and  not  to  do  harm  and  mischief  one 
unto  another.  Now  this  great  God  hath  been  pleased 
to  make  me  concerned  in  your  parts  of  the  world  ; 
and  the  king  of  the  country  where  I  live,  hath  given 
unto  me  a  great  province  therein ;  but  I  desire  to 
enjoy  it  with  your  love,  and  consent,  that  we  may 
always  live  together  as  neighbours  and  friends,  else 
what  would  the  great  God  say  to  us,  who  hath  made 
us  not  to  devour  and  destroy  one  another,  but  to 
live  soberly  and  kindly  together  in  the  world  ? 

"  Now  I  would  have  you  well  observe,  that  I  am 
very  sensible  of  the  unkindness  and  injustice  that 
hath  been  too  much  exercised  towards  you  by  the 
people  of  these  parts  of  the  world,  who  sought  them- 
selves to  make  great  advantages  by  you,  rather  than 
be  examples  of  justice  and  goodness  unto  you,  which 
I  hear  hath  been  matter  of  trouble  to  you,  and 
caused  great  grudgings  and  animosities,  sometimes 


to  the  shedding  of  blood,  which  hath  made  the  great 
God  angry.  But  I  am  not  such  a  man,  as  is  well 
known  in  my  own  country.  I  have  great  love  and 
regard  towards  you,  and  I  desire  to  win  and  gain 
your  love  and  friendship  by  a  kind,  just,  and  peace- 
able life  ;  and  the  people  I  send  are  of  the  same 
mind,  and  shall  in  all  things  behave  themselves  ac- 
cordingly ;  and  if  in  any  thing  they  shall  offend  you, 
or  your  people,  you  shall  have  a  full  and  speedy 
satisfaction  for  the  same  by  an  equal  number  of  just 
men  on  both  sides,  that  by  no  means  you  may  have 
just  occasion  of  being  offended  against  them.  I  shall 
shortly  come  to  see  you  myself.  At  which  time  we 
may  more  largely  and  freely  confer  and  discourse  of 
these  matters  ;  in  the  mean  time  I  have  sent  my  com- 
missioners to  treat  with  you  about  land,  and  a  firm 
league  of  peace;  let  me  desire  you  to  be  kind  to  them, 
and  the  people,  and  receive  these  presents,  and  tokens 
which  I  have  sent  to  you,  as  a  testimony  of  my  good 
will  to  you,  and  my  resolution  to  live  justly,  peacea- 
bly, and  friendly  with  you. 

"  I  am  your  loving  friend, 

"Wm.  Penh." 

From  "  The  Pearl." 

MOTHER  AND  BOY. 
Come  forth,  come  forth,  'tis  the  time  of  joy, 
The  summer  is  out  on  the  vales,  my  boy; 
The  brook  through  its  lilied  bed  doth  glide, 
The  white  Iamb  sports  by  its  mother's  side, 
And  the  butterfly  spreads  out  a  golden  wing, 
And  the  bee  to  the  honey-flower  doth  sing, 
And  the  grasshopper  chirps  'mid  the  new-mown  hay, 
So  we,  my  child,  will  be  blythe  as  they. 
Sweet  words 
Speak  the  birds 

From  the  tree  ; 
Mother  teach 
Their  speech 
Unto  me. 

Their  song  is  of  hie  when  they  build  their  nest. 
Of  love,  when  they  soar  o'er  the  mountain's  breast, 
When  they  nurse  their  young  in  their  green  retreat, 
This  makes  their  music  to  us  so  sweet, 
And  who  can  say  but  those  warblings  rise 
To  the  Father  of  love  in  yon  beautiful  skies? 
But  nobler  by  far  than  their  highest  lays 
Is  the  language  of  man  ,  and  the  voice  of  praise. 
Mother's  eye 
Like  the  sky 

Smiles  bright ; 
To  my  dreams, 
Such  beams 
Give  light. 

There 's  a  smile  on  the  earth,  and  the  waters  mild, 
For  the  sports  of  a  good  and  a  happy  child  ; 
And  the  sighing  leaves  on  the  wind-rock'd  limb 
Shall  lull  him  to  sleep  like  a  cradle  hymn  ; 
While  nature,  with  pencil  of  deathless  die. 
Writes  the  name  of  "  God"  for  his  waking  eye. 
Remember  him,  babe,  ere  thy  day  of  care, 
At  morn  and  at  eve,  in  thy  simple  prayer, 
Breathe  the  heart's  first  incense  forth,  fresh  and  free, 
And  He,  in  thine  age,  shall  remember  thee. 

L.  H.  S. 
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It  gives  us  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state  that 
the  valuable  edition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
about  to  be  published  by  the  Bible  Association 
of  Friends,  is  progressing  towards  its  comple- 
tion as  rapidly  as  a  regard  to  the  proper  exe- 
cution of  the  work  will  admit.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  printing  it  requires  considerable  time 
to  complete  a  work  of  such  magnitude;  and  to 
hasten  it  through  the  press  would  hazard  the 
accuracy  and  beauty  of  the  edition.  We  are 
aware  that  some  of  the  subscribers  are  a  little 
impatient  at  the  delay,  but  we  are  authorised 
to  assure  them  that  every  reasonable  exertion 


will  be  used  to  expedite  its  completion  in  the 
best  manner.  The  present  expectation  is, 
that  it  will  be  ready  for  delivery  in  about  three 
months. 

FRIENDS'  CENTRAL  SCHOOL. 

The  meeting  the  contributors  held  on  the 
18th  was  well  attended,  there  being  41  mem- 
bers present.  The  report  of  the  committee  on 
subscriptions  was  read,  from  which  it  appears, 
that  $43,100  had  been  subscribed.  It  was 
agreed  to  raise  the  capital  stock  of  the  com- 
pany to  60,000  dollars;  and  a  large  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  collect  further  subscrip- 
tions. A  committee  was  also  appointed  to 
draft  a  constitution,  and  one  to  look  out  for  a 
suitable  scite  for  the  Institution.  The  meeting 
adjourned  for  three  weeks — to  meet  on  the 
evening  of  the  9th  of  next  month. 

NOTICE. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Contributors 
to  Friends'  Central  School,  will  be  held,  at  the 
committee  room  on  Mulberrv  street,  on  Fifth 
day,  the  9th  of  12th  month,  at  7  o'clock  P.  M. 

John  Gtjmmere,  Sec'ry. 

The  Pennsylvania  Register,  edited  by  Saml. 
Hazard,  is  devoted  to  the  preservation  of  use- 
ful information,  respecting  this  state  ;  and  the 
editor  has  succeeded  in  collecting,  during  seve- 
ral years'  labour  in  that  capacity,  many  valua- 
ble documents.  We  think  the  work  well  de- 
serving, and  ought  not  to  languish  for  want  of 
encouragement,  and  are  sustained  in  this  opi- 
nion by  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  respectable  institution  has  expressed  its 
sentiments  in  regard  to  it  in  the  following 
terms : 

Hall  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

At  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  held  Nov.  1,  1830,  the  following  reso- 
lutions offered  by  Roberts  Vaux,  and  seconded  by  Dr. 
Parke,  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  has  observed  with  great 
satisfaction  the  able  manner  in  which  "  The  Regis- 
ter of  Pennsylvania"  has  been  conducted  for  seve- 
ral years,  furnishing  much  curious  and  highly  valuable 
statistical  information  relating  to  the  state,  and  pre- 
serving various  other  materials  of  great  worth  to  the 
future  historians  of  our  commonwealth. 

Resolved,  That  whilst  the  contents  of  that  work  are 
of  immediate  concern  to  our  fellow  citizens,  they  are 
especially  important  as  auxiliary  to  the  purposes  of 
this  society. 

Resolved,  That  our  associate  Samuel  Hazard,  the 
indefatigable  conductor  of  the  Register,  is  well  en- 
titled to  our  thanks  for  his  labours,  and  that  he  be  as- 
sured of  the  desire  which  this  society  entertains  that 
his  work  should  receive  a  more  liberal  patronage 
than  it  at  present  enjoys,  so  that  he  may  not  only  be 
indemified  for  its  publication,  but  encouraged  to  in- 
crease its  usefulness  by  being  enabled  to  give  it  a 
more  extended  circulation. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Editor  of  the  Register. 

W.  RAWLE,  President. 

J.  R.  Tyson,  Secretary. 

At  first  view  "  Alchymy,"  from  the  title  would 
seem  to  promise  little  more  than  dry  and  repulsive 
matter  for  an  essay;  yet  our  correspondent  has  man- 
aged to  render  it  interesting  by  blending  much  curious 
information,  intimately  connected  with  the  develope- 
ment  of  scientific  discovery,  and  the  advancement  of 
the  arts. 

Agent  for  "  The  Friend,"  East  Vassalbo- 
rough,  Maine,  Daniel  Taber. 
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For  the  Friend. 

THE  LAW  SUITS. 

'  It  is  a  circumstance  familiar  to  most  of  the 
readers  of  "The  Friend,"  that  our  Society 
has  been  greatly  reproached  and  calumniated 
by  the  Hicksites,  in  consequence  of  the  legal 
proceedings  which  have  been  commenced,  with 
the  view  of  settling  the  disputed  question  of 
property.    We  have  so  long  been  accustomed 
to  endure  false  accusation  and  abuse,  that  it 
has  ceased  to  produce  much  effect  upon  us,  but 
I  sometimes  fear  lest  we  are  too  apt  to  con- 
clude that  it  weighs  as  little  with  others,  who 
may  not  know  how  entirely  unfounded  it  is,  as 
it  does  with  ourselves,  and  that  thus  our  silent 
endurance  of  the  wrong  may  not  only  be  pre- 
judicial to  ourselves,  but  to  the  cause  of  truth 
These  considerations  have  induced  me  to 
offer  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject,  which 
more  than  most  others  has  been  misrepresented 
and  distorted  by  the  ingenuity  of  our  opponents 
The  position  upon  which  they  mainly  insist 
and  which  furnishes  the  basis  for  ail  these 
accusations,  is,  that  the  discipline  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  positively  forbids  its  members  from 
going  to  law  with  each  other.     Thus  the 
epistle   issued-  from  their  meeting  held  in 
the  tenth  month,  1827,  says,  they  feel  deeply 
concerned,  " that  no  course  be  pursued, al 
though  sanctioned   by    the  laws  of  the  ex 
cellent  civil  government   under   which  we 
live,  that  may  be  at  variance  with  the  spirit 
of  that  holy  Lawgiver  who  taught  his  disciples, 
•  if  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law  and  take 
away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also; 
and  who  set  forth  his  own  situation  as  it  related 
to  this  world,  when  he  said,  1  the  foxes  have 
holes  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  but  the 
Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head.' 
And  we  tenderly  exhort  that  in  places  where 
our  members  constitute  the  larger  part  of  any 
meeting,  their  conduct  may  be  regulated  by  the 
rule  laid  down  by  our  blessed  Lord,  '  What- 
soever ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
ye  even  so  to  them.'    The  discipline  under 
which  we  act,  positively  discourages  members 
of  our  Society  from  sueing  each  other  at  law. 
To  violate  this  discipline  in  a  meeting  capacity, 
is  not  only  a  departure  from  our  established 
order,  but  is  calculated  to  injure  us  in  the  eyes 
of  sober  enquirers  after  truth,  and  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  our  own  minds." 

These  are  certainly  very  smooth  and  fair 
words,  but  it  must  be  evident  to  every  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
that  they  were  designed  merely  to  produce  an 
effect  on  public  opinion,  and  while  they  reflect- 
ed odium  on  Friends,  to  represent  the  Hicksites 
as  a  peaceable  unoffending  people,  who  were 
not  disposed  to  contend  at  law  even  for  what 
they  considered  their  just  rights.  The  fact  is, 
that  as  regards  themselves,  they  are  mere  words 
nf  course,  the  very  spirit  and  meaning  of  which 
they  have  been  openly  violating,  from  the  period 
of  the  separation  to  the  present  hour.  They 
have  not  only  pleaded  to  all  tiie  suits  which 
have  been  commenced,  but  defended  those 
which  have  been  tried,  with  a  virulence  of  per- 
sonal animosity,  which  fully  evinces  that  thev 
are  in  a  spirit  widely  removed  from  that  which, 
when  deprived  of  the  coat  by  legal  process, 
would  voluntarily  surrender  the  cloak  also.  In 


the  state  of  New  York  they  have  thrown  off  the 
mask,  and  boldly  commenced  suits  against 
Friends,  for  the  little  pittance  of  property 
which  remained  in  their  hands,  and  which  the 
violence  or  artifice  of  the  Hicksites  had  not 
wrested  from  them. 

The  meeting  Avhich  issued  that  epistle,  well 
knew  that  they  had  no  ground  to  apprehend  that 
their  members  would  sue  Friends  at  law,  and 
for  this  obvious  reason,  because  they  had 
adopted  a  more  summary  and  less  expensive 
mode  of  getting  hold  of  the  property.  Accord- 
ing to  their  own  statement,  signed  by  three  of 
their  leading  men,  they  had  got  more  than  three 
fourths  of  all  the  meeting-houses  of  Friends  in 
this  yearly  meeting  into  their  own  hands.  And 
how  did  they  get  them  ?  By  a  course  of  mea- 
sures marked  with  violence  and  stealth,  such  as 
are  unsurpassed  in  the  history  of  any  religious 
society  in  modern  times.  Let  the  transactions 
recorded  in  the  first  volume  of  "  The  Friend," 
which  are  susceptible  of  the  clearest  proof,  as 
well  as  many  others  equally  outrageous,  speak 
for  the  truth  of  our  assertions. 

And  having  thus  seized  on  the  property  of 
the  Society,  holding  it  for  their  own  exclusive 
accommodation,  as  is  the  fact  in  most  instances, 
and  knowing  that  Friends  will  not  resort  to  the 
dishonourable  means  to  recover  it,  by  which 
the  Hicksites  obtained  the  possession,  they 
would  doubtless  be  well  pleased  to  be  left  in 
the  quiet  enjoyment,  without  being  subjected 
either  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  legal 
investigation,  or  the  risk  of  losing  it  by  a  fair 
and  equitable  decision. 

It  is  therefore  in  entire  consistency  with 
their  own  selfish  policy,  that  they  discourage 
their  members  from  sueing,  while  they  can  go 
on  with  impunity,  seizing  house  after  house, 
and  driving  Friends  to  the  necessity  of  erecting 
new  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  their 
meetings.  To  the  same  cause,  arid  for  the 
purpose  of  more  completely  deceiving  the  pub- 
lic, their  loud  outcry  against  law  suits  and 
their  abuse  of  Friends  for  commencing  them, 
are  justly  attributable.  Had  the  case  been 
reversed,  and  Friends  been  placed  in  the  quiet 
possession  of  three-fourths  of  the  property 
while  they  had  but  one -fourth,  their  objection 
to  a  legal  decision  would  probably  have  been 
unheard  of. 

That  their  rapacity  knows  no  reasonable 
limits  is  obvious  from  the  fact,  that  although 
they  have  got  nearly  all  the  property  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state  of  New  York,  yet  they 
have  commenced  several  law  suits  against 
Friends  there,  for  the  small  portion  which  re- 
mained in  their  hands.  Witness  the  suit  for 
the  recovery  of  the  property  at  Nine  Partners; 
fifty-five  acres  of  which  they  violently  seized 
and  ploughed  up — the  suit  of  James  Field 
against  Charles  Field,  to  recover  $500  of  a 
school  fund,  though  about  $2500  of  that  fund 
was  already  in  their  hands,  and  some  others  of 
a  similar  character  which  have  been  commen 
ced  by  them  in  other  places.  Here  then  i: 
ample  evidence  that  all  their  pretended  scruples 
about  going  to  law  are  entirely  hollow,  and 
that  nothing  is  wanting  but  such  circumstances 
as  warrant  the  hope  of  a  favourable  issue,  to 
induce  them  to  press  Friends  to  the  uttermost 
farthing.    But  it  may  be  answered,  that  these 


suits  are  all  in  New  York,  and  that  none 
have  been  commenced  by  them  here.  Be 
t  so — there  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  this  ;  the 
Hicksites  here  have  not  the  same  grounds  to 
hope  for  a  favourable  issue  as  those  in  New 
York  had  ;  but  notwithstanding  they  have  com- 
menced no  suits,  they  have  entered  pleas  to 
those  which  have  been  commenced,  and  shown 
great  earnestness  in  defending  them  ;  which  is 
as  directly  contrary  to  their  own  advice,  as 
though  they  had  originated  the  suits.  "  If  any 
man  sue  thee  at  the  law  and  take  away  thy 
coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also,"  is  the  prin- 
ciple they  contend  for,  and  this  as  strongly 
condemns  defending  a  suit  as  commencing  one. 
But  while  they  recommend  this  in  words,  they 
act  on  a  different  plan.  They  take  away  the 
coat,  not  by  law  it  is  true,  but  contrary  to  law, 
and  by  force,  and  afterwards  sue  at  law  to  get 
the  cloak  also. 

But  granting  the  Philadelphia  Hicksites  to 
be  really  principled  against  going  to  law, 
(which  by  the  by  we  know  is  not  the  case,)  the 
conduct  of  the  New  York  Hicksites  in  sueing 
Friends,  is  another  evidence  added  to  many 
more,  that  as  a  Society  they  are  far  from 
being  a  united  people;  they  differ  on  important 
principles  as  well  as  practices,  and  these  dif- 
ferences must  and  will  increase  amongst  them. 

Our  purpose  is,  however,  fully  and  com- 
pletely answered,  and  taking  their  own  actions 
as  a  rule,  (which,  however,  we  should  be  ex- 
tremely loth  to  do,  except  for  argument  sake,) 
when  they  vilify  and  abuse  Friends  for  com- 
mencing suits  at  law,  we  have  only  to  point 
them  to  the  example  of  their  brethren  in  New 
York  ;  and  to  their  own  inconsistency  in  de- 
fendingsuits  which  they  say  are  wrong,  after  hav- 
ing declared  in  a  yearly  meeting  capacity,  and 
under  the  solemn  pretence  of  religious  advice 
to  their  members,  "  we  feel  deeply  concerned," 
11  that  no  course  be  pursued, although  sanction- 
ed by  the  laws  of  the  excellent  civil  govern- 
ment under  which  we  live,  that  may  be  at 
variance  with  the  spirit  of  that  holy  Lawgiver, 
who  taught  his  disciples,  if  any  man  will  sue 
thee  at  the  law  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him 
have  thy  cloafe  also."  Be  it  remembered, 
moreover,  that  the  suits  commenced  by  Friends, 
are  not  to  take  away  the  coat  which  belongs 
to  the  Hicksites,  but  to  try  the  title  to  property 
which  they  cannot  but  admit,  that  Friends  as  a 
body  are  equally  entitled  to  with  themselves. 

But  perhaps  the  Hicksites  will  say,  we  have 
offered  to  treat  with  ydu  for  your  claims  and  to 
buy  them  off.  We  answer,  that  admitting  sucb 
offers  to  have  been  made,  it  has  not  been  done 
in  good  faith,  and  for  this  reason — the  parties 
are  not  placed  on  equal  grounds.  You  admit 
that  we  have  a  just  claim  to  the  property,  but 
nevertheless  you  take  possession  of  it,  hold  and 
enjoy  that  possession,  and  then  offer  to  buy  off 
our  claim,  with  all  the  advantages  of  possession 
and  enjoyment  on  your  side;  and  this  offer  too 
is  made  upon  terms  which  you  know  that 
Friends  cannot  accept,  because  they  go  to 
compromise  and  surrender  the  very  point  at 
issue,  viz.  "  Who  are  the  Society  of  Friends?" 

We  hold  that  the  property  is  a  trust — a  sa- 
cred trust,  held  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  both  now  and  hereafter  for 
ever,  and  that  neither  you  nor  we  have  a  right 
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to  dispose  of  one  cent  of  it,  but  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  and  benefit  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
We  contend  also  that  there  can  be  but  one 
Society  of  Friends,  and  that  the  very  question 
at  issue  between  us  is  whether  you  or  we  are 
that  one  Society. — It  is  not  competent  there- 
fore for  the  Hicksites,  after  having  taken  pos- 
session of  the  disputed  property,  to  assume  the 
very  point  at  issue  in  their  own  favour,  and 
then  offer  to  treat  with  us  for  our  rights,  upon 
terms  which  require  from  us  a  relinquishment 
of  that  point  to  them.  Such  offers  are  not 
made  in  good  faith,  nor  on  equal  and  fair 
ground,  and  consequently  Friends  would  com- 
promise all  their  rights  by  acceding  to  them. 
If  you  really  wish  to  make  such  offers,  on  fair 
and  equitable  terms,  place  yourselves  on  equal 
grounds  with  us  ;  surrender  the  possession  of 
the  property  which  you  have  thus  unjustly  ob- 
tained, and  then  offer  to  treat  on  the  broad 
ground,  who  are  the  Society  of  Friends  and  who 
are  not. — Suppose  that  a  piece  of  estate  was 
in  dispute  between  A  and  B.  A  takes  pos- 
session of  it  and  holds  the  quiet  enjoyment, 
which  he  knows  B  will  not  forcibly  wrest  from 
him.  Would  it  be  reasonable  or  fair  for  A  to 
say  to  B,  I  am  ready  to  treat  with  you  respect- 
ing your  right  to  this  estate,  but  it  must  be 
upon  terms  of  my  own  dictating,  and  which 
recognise  my  claim  to  it.  Such  a  proposal 
would  at  once  be  rejected  as  dishonourable 
and  unjust. 

I  have  already  shown  therefore,  that  the 
Hicksites  have  taken  possession  of  three  fourths 
of  the  meeting  houses  of  Friends  in  this  yearly 
meeting,  and  though  they  admit  that  Friends 
have  an  equal  right  to  them  with  themselves, 
yet  they  continue  to  hold  the  sole  possession 
and  enjoyment  of  most  of  them — that  when 
they  offer  to  treat  with  Friends  for  their  rights, 
they  do  not  do  it  in  good  faith  nor  on  equal 
ground — that  while  they  reproach  Friends  for 
going  to  law  to  settle  the  property  question, 
and  declare  it  to  be  "  a  departure  from  our 
established  order,"  they  themselves  have  sued 
Friends  at  law  to  wrest  from  them  the  little 
portion  of  the  property  which  they  still  hold — 
and  that  while  they  profess  to  have  religious 
scruples  against  all  legal  proceedings  between 
Friends,  they  make  no  difficulty  about  taking 
possession  of  the  property  of  the  Society,  with- 
out law,  and  contrary  to  justice ;  and  where 
this  course  does  not  give  them  the  whole,  they 
have  in  several  cases  sued  Friends  at  law  to 
get  possession  of  the  remainder — and  lastly, 
that  they  readily  and  earnestly  defend  law  suits 
commenced  against  them,  though  they  profess 
a  deep  concern  that  no  course  should  be  pur- 
sued by  them  at  variance  with  a  precept  which, 
as  they  construe  it,  equally  forbids  defending 
and  commencing  a  suit  at  law* 

I  propose  in  a  future  communication  to  show 
from  the  discipline  of  Friends,  that  there  are 
circumstances  in  which  it  authorises  suits  at 
law  even  between  members  of  the  Society;  and 
although  the  Hicksites,  as  a  society,  are  now 
as  distinct  from  Friends  as  any  other  body  of 
professors,  yet,  admitting  for  the  sake  of  the 
argument,  (however  contrary  to  the  fact,)  that 
they  have  a  valid  claim  to  be  Friends,  I  shall 
make  it  appear  that  the  suits  commenced  by 


Friends  are  precisely  of  that  character  to 
which  the  sanction  of  the  discipline  is  given. 

J.  R. 

Pot  the  Friend. 
THE  TEN  LETTERS. 
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LETTER  VIII. 

When  we  consider  the  ingenuity  of  the  mind 
of  man,  in  drawing  inferences  from  proposi- 
tions, to  suit  his  present  passions  and  prejudi- 
ces, and  how  often  they  are  perverted  to  the 
most  injurious  purposes,  every  person  of  reflec- 
tion must  admit,  that  it  is  of  the  most  serious 
importance  that  the  ministers  of  religion  should 
be  extremely  guarded  in  the  terms  they  use, 
and  not  suffer  a  sentence  to  escape  from  their 
lips,  without  a  careful  examination  of  its  bear- 
ing and  tendency,  Nor  is  it  any  justification 
of  such  persons,  although  they  may  with  truth 
assert,  that  the  pernicious  deductions  drawn 
from  their  declarations  were  not  intended  by 
them,  if  such  deductions  can  fairly  be  made. 

These  reflections  were  impressed  upon  my 
mind  in  reading  your  sermons,  in  which  are  to 
be  found  many  assertions  which  appear  to  me 
to  have  a  very  injurious  tendency  ;  and  with 
whatever  views  they  were  uttered,  (for  I  inquire 
not  into  your  motives,)  seem  to  strike  at  the 
very  foundation  of  revealed  religion. 

In  your  vain  attempls  to  describe  the  nature 
of  the  Almighty,  we  should  be  induced  to  be- 
lieve, from  some  of  your  expressions,  that  you 
had  adopted  the  opinions  of  some  sect  of  un- 
believing philosophers,  that  God  is  not  the  go- 
vernor, but  the  soul  of  the  universe  ;  not  a 
Being,  but  a  principle  or  element,  which,  al- 
though it  acts  efficaciously,  implies  the  absence 
of  all  personal  agency.  For  you  say,  "  every 
child  of  God  has  the  full  and  complete  nature, 
spirit,  and,  may  I  not  say,  the  divinity  of  God 
Almighty ;  because  there  is  nothing  but  divini- 
ty in  God,  and  therefore,  if  they  are  partakers 
of  his  divine  nature,*  so  far  they  are  partakers 
of  his  divinity,  according  to  the  portion  which 
he  is  pleased  to  dispense  ;  and  he  must  dis- 
pense that  portion  which  will  make  them  like 
himself.  For  his  children  are  as  much  like 
their  Almighty  Father,  as  the  children  of  men 
are  like  their  fathers."} 

In  speaking  of  the  operation  of  the  great 
first  Cause,  you  compare  it  to  the  sun:  "What 
(you  say)  would  become  of  us,  were  it  not  for 
the  enlivening  beams  of  the  sun?  Although  it 
emits  so  much,  yet  it  never  lessens.J  Our  im- 
mortal spirits  receive  all  their  light  from  that 
eelestial  and  invisible  Sun,  which  is  the  Crea- 
tor of  all  things.  He  emits  of  his  excellency 
to  us,  yet  he  does  not  lessen,  but  remains  eter- 
nally the  same,  for  all  that  comes  from  him  will 
return  to  him.  § 

Consistent  with  this  idea,  you  totally  reject 

*  This  is  not  the  doctrine  or  belief  of  the  Society. 
They  believe  in  a  divine  principle  of  light  and  life, 
wherewith  Christ  hath  enlightened  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world;  but  by  this  they  understand,  not 
the  proper  essence  and  nature  if  God  precisely  taken, 
who  is  not  divisible  into  parts  and  measures,  but  is  a  pure 
and  simple  being,  void  of  all  composition  and  division. 

See  Barclay. 

t  New  York  Sermons,  page  130. 
J  Philadelphia  Sermons,  page  187. 
{  Philadelphia  Sermons,  page  188. 


the  scripture  declarations  respecting  heaven  and 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  consider  them  only 
as  a  condition  of  the  mind,  and  that  we  can 
enjoy  them  in  this  state  of  being. 

In  alluding  to  the  account  of  the  apostle's 
being  taken  up  into  the  third  heaven,  you  say, 
"  What  is  this  third  heaven  but  a  three-fold 
manifestation  of  this  divine  presence;"*  and 
you  ask,  "  Is  heaven  of  so  little  value  to  us 
that  we  put  it  off  till  the  day  of  our  death?"t 
"We  are  led  to  believe  that  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  lay  up  treasure  in  heaven  ;  that  is,  to 
be  in  possession  of  heavenly  treasure;  or,  to  use 
a  more  proper  expression,  to  be  in  possession 
of  heaven;  because  heaven  is  a  state;  it  is 
every  where  where  God  is. "J  "  God  comes 
alike  into  the  hearts  of  all  the  children  of  men, 
as  much  in  the  fornicator,  the  thief,  and  the 
liar  as  in  me.  But  there  it  is  dead,  because 
the  creature  is  in  opposition  to  God."'§  "Now 
this  leading  by  the  spirit  of  God  is  the  same  as 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  being  subject  to  the 
leaven.  They  are  still  one  and  the  same  thing; 
they  are  not  two  things  ;  and  as  we  yield  to 
the  leaven  it  leavens  us,  and  brino-s  us  into  the 
divine  nature,  so  that  we  come  to  partake  of 
the  nature  of  GW."|| 

It  is  an  observation  of  Doctor  Paley,  that 
contrivance  is  a  proof  of  the  personality  of  the 
Deity ;  and  we  have  been  accustomed  to  con- 
template with  admiration  and  awe  the  stu- 
pendous works  of  creation  as  emanating  from 
ins  wisdom  and  will.  But  you,  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  notion  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded, seem  not  to  admit  the  argument,  or  the 
fact  on  which  it  is  founded  ;  for,  in  speaking  of 
the  earth's  revolving  in  its  orbit,  you  say,  "So 
it  has  been  through  all  ages  past,  and  so  it  will 
continue  through  the  eternal  ages  to  come."1T 
"  As  the  moon  receives  all  its  light  from  the 
sun,  for  itself  in  the  first  place,  so  by  that 
means  it  is  enabled  to  emit  a  part  of  the  power 
received  to  the  next  orb  ;  and  here  the  heaven- 
ly order  is  kept  up — so  it  has  been  through  all 
the  previous  eternal  ages,  and  so  it  will  con- 
tinue to  all  future  ages."** 

Is  this  Christianity,  or  is  it  not  a  renewal  of 
the  old  doctrines  of  Pagan  philosophy?  They 
held  that  matter  is  eternal,  although  they  did 
not  think  with  you,  that  our  system  had  existed 
through  all  eternity.  Plato  believed  the  world 
to  be  the  work  of  God  out  of  existing  matter; 
but  it  is  the  general  belief  of  the  learned,  at  a 
period  preceding  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ, 
(as  it  appears  to  be  youis)  that  the  soul  of 
man  is  an  emission  of  the  divine  nature,  and 
that  all  are  partakers  of  it — and  from  hence  they 

*Sermons,  page  17.  +  Sermons,  page  76. 
±  Sermons,  page  275-6. — In  one  of  his  sermons, 
page  292,)  the  preacher  declares  that  God  never  set 
Jesus  Christ  above  us,  "because  if  he  did,  he  ivould  be 
partial.n  In  this  he  sets  himself  above  Christ,  by 
undertaking  to  correct  his  erroneous  notion  of  heaven. 
Christ  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount,  says:  "Lay  not 
up  for  your  selves  treasures  upon  earth,  where  moth 
and  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  break 
through  and  steal ;  but  lay  up  for  yourselves  trea- 
sures In  heaven."  This  humble  teacher  says  the  pro- 
per expression  would  be  "to  be  in  possession  of  hea- 
ven, because  heaven  is  a  state  and  every  where,  where 
God  is." 

}  Sermons,  page  292.       ||  Sermons,  page  295. 
IT  Sermons,  page  188.     **  Sermons,  page  193. 
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drew  the  natural,  and  indeed  unavoidable  in- 
ference, that  as  God  is  immortal,  and  the  soul 
of  man  a  part  of  him,  it  must  necessarily 
have  existed  from  all  eternity. 

This  idea,  so  incompatible  with  God's  moral 
government,  completely  excludes  the  doctrine 
of  rewards  and  punishments  ;  for  if  "  all  that 
comes  from  him  must  return  to  him,  and  is 
part  of  his  nature,"  how  can  the  soul,  when 
absorbed  in  the  divine  essence,  be  rewarded 
for  its  virtues  or  punished  for  its  vices,  prac- 
tised on  earth? 

So  far  from  being  alarmed  at  this  conclusion, 
you  appear  to  have  adopted  both  the  idea  and 
the  inference  ;  for  you  say,  "  to  be  in  the  image 
of  God  we  must  partake  of  his  own  nature,  and 
have  a  portion  of  his  own  blessed  spirit  to  ani- 
mate the  soul  and  make  it  immortal,  as  God  is 
immortal.''''* 

Hence  it  must  follow,  that  if  the  only  Immor- 
tal part  in  man  is  the  portion  of  the  blessed 
Spirit,  of  which  he  is  the  partaker,  and  that  this 
is  a  part  of  the  nature  of  God,  it  must  be  be- 
stowed equally  on  the  good  and  the  wicked,  or 
that  no  part  of  the  latter  can  be  immortal;  and 
this  extraordinary  consequence  must  result, 
that  worship  in  spirit  is  not  the  homage  of  man 
to  his  Creator,  but  the  Divinity  adoring  him- 
self.t 

Socrates  alone,  of  all  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers, had  adopted  the  belief  of  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments  ;  and  the  reason 
why  he  arrived  at  this  truth,  affords  an  instruc- 
tive lesson  to  the  metaphysical  preachers  of  the 
present  day — he  confined  himself  to  the  study 
of  morality.  "  What  (says  an  eminent  writer) 
could  be  the  cause  of  his  belief,  but  this  re- 
straint, of  which  his  belief  was  the  natural  conse- 
quence? For,  having  confined  himself  to  mo- 
rals, he  had  nothing  to  mislead  him  ;  whereas, 
the  rest  of  the  philosophers,  applying  themselves 
with  a  kind  of  fanaticism  to  physics  and  meta- 
physics, had  drawn  a  number  of  absurd  but 
subtile  conclusions,  which  directly  opposed  the 
consequence  of  those  moral  arguments."! 

And  the  great  Newton,  in  reference  to  this 
subject,  finishes  his  principles  of  natural  phi- 
losophy with  these  reflections: — "  This  most 
elegant  frame  of  things  could  not  have  arisen, 
unless  by  the  contrivance  and  direction  of  a 
wise  and  powerful  being:  and  if  the  fixed  stars 
are  the  centres  of  systems,  these  systems  must 
be  similar  ;  and  all  these,  constructed  accord- 
ing to  the  same  plan,  are  subject  to  the  govern- 
ment of  one  Being.  All  these  he  governs,  not 
as  the  soul  of  the  world,  but  as  the  Lord  of  all; 
and  therefore,  on  account  of  his  government, 
he  is  called  the  Lord  God  ;  for  God  is  a  rela- 
tive term,  and  refers  to  subjects.  Deity  is  God's 
government,  not  of  his  own  body,  as  those 
think  who  consider  him  as  the  soul  of  the 


*  Sermons,  page  66. 
tAs  much  you  pull  Religion's  altars  down, 
By  owning  all  things  God's  as  owning  none: 
For,  should  all  beings  be  alike  divine, 
Of  worship,  if  an  object  you  assign, 
God  to  himself  must  veneration  show, 
Must  be  the  object  and  the  votary  too ; 
And  their  assertions  are  alike  absurd, 
Who  own  no  God,  or  none  to  be  adored. 

Blackmore. 

\  Warburton. 


world,  but  of  his  servants.  The  supreme  God 
is  a  Being,  eternal,  infinite,  and  absolutely  per- 
fect. But  a  being,  however  perfect,  without 
government  is  not  God  ;  for  we  say  my  God, 
your  God,  the  God  of  Israel.  We  cannot  say 
my  Eternal,  my  Infinite.  We  may  have  some 
notion,  indeed,  of  his  attributes,  but  can  have 
none  of  his  nature.  With  respect  to  bodies, 
we  see  only  shapes  and  colour,  hear  only 
sounds,  touch  only  surfaces.  These  are  attri- 
butes of  bodies,  but  of  their  essence  we  know 
nothing.  As  a  blind  man  can  form  no  notion 
of  colours,  we  can  form  none  of  the  manner 
in  which  God  perceives,  and  understands,  and 
influences  every  thing." 

"  Therefore,  we  know  God  only  by  his  at- 
tributes. What  are  these?  The  wise  and  ex- 
cellent contrivance,  structure,  and  final  aim  of 
all  things.  In  these  his  perfections  we  admire 
him,  and  we  wonder.  In  his  direction  or  go- 
vernment, we  venerate  and  worship  him — we 
worship  him  as  his  servants  ;  for  God  without 
dominion,  without  providence  and  final  aims, 
is  Fate — not  the  object  either  of  reverence,  of 
hope,  of  love,  or  of  fear." 

You  may  say  that  you  never  intended  to  in- 
culcate such  doctrines  as  I  have  alluded  to,  and 
you  can  produce  various  instances  in  which 
you  have  described  the  Almighty  as  the  su- 
preme governor  of  the  universe  ;  and  if  these 
facts  are  a  justification  of  the  course  you  have 
pursued,  you  may  continue  your  career  com- 
pletely sheltered  from  censure  or  reproach  ;  for 
I  cannot  observe  a  single  novelty  in  your  opin- 
ions, or  a  deviation  from  the  established  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  church,  which  have  not 
been  contradicted  by  yourself. 

But  such  an  excuse  cannot  be  availing  ;  you 
declare  that  you  dare  not  speak  at  random, 
otherwise  you  would  show  that  you  departed 
from  God's  illuminating  spirit;  and  although 
those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  read  and 
compare  your  different  sermons,  can  contem- 
plate the  solemn  declaration  with  no  other  than 
feelings  of  astonishment  and  regret  at  the 
strange  delusion,  with  others  it  may  have  a 
different  effect.  You  are  a  travelling  preach- 
er, scattering  one  doctrine  here,  and  another 
there  ;  and  interlarding  your  discourses  with 
bold  assertions,  which  are  remembered,  when 
the  prolix  and  visionary  distinctions  by  which 
you  attempt  to  qualify  them  are  forgotten. 

I  remember  hearing  an  individual,  who  had 
attended  at  a  meeting  in  the  vicinity  of  Phila- 
delphia, at  which  you  preached,  when  asked 
what  was  the  subject  of  your  discourse,  reply, 
that  you  preached  very  comfortable  doctrine 
for  some  of  the  company,  for  you  had  assured 
them  that  there  was  no  devil.  I  am  not  so  un- 
charitable as  to  believe  that  you  are  intention- 
ally instrumental  in  removing  the  salutary  re- 
straints upon  the  vices  of  man  ;  and  yet  I  am 
surprised  that  you  do  not  perceive  the  inevitable 
and  pernicious  consequences  of  such  declara- 
tions ;  and  that,  if  you  do  not  believe  in  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures  yourself,  you  do 
not  avoid  assertions,  which,  while  they  can 
have  no  tendency  to  strengthen  and  encourage 
the  pious  mind,  must  necessarily  diminish  those 
feelings  of  future  responsibility,  which,  awful 


as  they  are,  unhappily  are  not  sufficient  to  re- 
strain the  wickedness  of  man.* 

Many  to  whom  you  preach  are  illiterate, 
and  without  capacity  to  investigate  your  doc- 
trines and  their  tendency.  They  have  been  ac- 
customed to  listen  to  the  simple  truths  of  our 
religion,  enforced  in  language  which  they  can 
understand  ;  and  they  often  found,  in  iheir  at- 
tendance at  places  of  public  worship,  consola- 
tion, instruction  and  encouragement.  They 
have  been  taught  to  believe  in  the  revelations 
unfolded  in  the  sacred  volume,  and  to  luok  for- 
ward with  the  cheering  hope  of  a  Mediator 
and  Redeemer,  "  who  ever  liveth  to  make  in- 
tercession for  them."t 

These  are  the  lessons  of  practical  piety, 
which  bring  the  mind  into  a  situation  to  wor- 
ship acceptably,  and  under  the  influence  of 
which,  men,  but  little  instructed  in  human  learn- 
ing, are  often  enabled  to  counsel  the  wise  of 
this  world,  in  the  things  that  lead  to  their 
peace. 

But  if  these  things  are  all  to  be  changed; 
if,  in  place  of  this  simple,  practical  religion, 
our  places  of  worship  are  to  be  converted  into 
theatres  for  metaphysical  disquisitions,  and  the 
discussion  of  questions  more  curious  than  use- 
ful ;  and  we  are  to  be  instructed  in  the  unpro- 
fitable controversies  which  have  so  long  per- 
plexed and  disturbed  the  Christian  world;  if 
faith  is  no  longer  a  Christian  principle,  and  the 
revelations  of  the  scriptures  rejected,  when  not 
arrived  at  by  the  analogy  of  reason,  then,  indeed, 
must  the  Quaker  ministry  be  constituted  anew, 
and  even  your  own  labours  cease.  The  old 
and  unchanged  servants  can  take  no  part  or 
portion  in  the  new  order  of  things  ;  and  it  can- 
not be  expected  that  the  disciples  of  the  new 
school  will  take  for  a  master  to  lead  them  to 
truth  by  analogous  reasoning,  one,  who  has  yet 
to  be  taught  what  reason  really  is. 

*  If  the  reader  wishes  to  know  what  Elias  Hicks 
says  on  this  subject,  let  him  peruse  the  Sermons, 
pages  37,  163,  166,  170,  182,  and  293,  and  he  will 
there  have  a  fair  specimen  of  the  darkness  which 
surrounds  him — a  cloud  of  words  unilluminated  by 
a  ray  of  light. 

tHebrews,  chap.  vii. 

In  the  extract  "  On  the  Kindness  of  Love,"  will  be 
found  a  test,  expressed  in  language  unostentatious 
and  clear,  by  which  the  best  and  most  circumspect  as 
well  as  the  more  remiss  in  the  observance  of  the 
Christian  virtues,  may  examine  themselves.  It  is 
from  a  volume  rich  in  excellent  sentiments,  on  Chris- 
tian Charity,  or  the  influence  of  religion  upon  temper, 
by  John  Angell  James,  from  which  we  shall  probably 
introduce  further  citations. 

L.  has  come  to  hand,  and  will  receive  due  atten- 
tion. 


Departed  this  life,  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  ninth 
month  last,  Mary  Taylor,  wife  of  John  Taylor,  of 
Pelham,  Upper  Canada,  in  the  35th  year  of  her  age; 
a  member  of  the  monthly -meeting  of  Friends  at 
Pelham ;  one  who  was  firmly  established  in  the  doc- 
trines of  Friends,  and  stood  faithful  in  the  cause  of 
truth,  through  all  the  difficulties  which  have  lately 
assailed  the  Society.  Her  loss  in  the  family,  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  Society,  is  sensibly  felt ; 
her  deportment  being  such  as  caused  her  to  be  beloved 
by  all  who  had  an  acquaintance  with  her;  and  now 
being  removed  from  works  to  rewards,  she  has  left 
with  us  the  consoling  assurance,  that  she  is  entered 
into  the  joy  of  her  Lord. 
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For  the  Friend. 

General  remarks  on  the  Construction  and  Offices 
of  the  Stomach. — No.  1 . 

Of  all  the  curious  contrivances  which  the 
study  of  natural  history  reveals  to  the  enquir- 
ing mind,  there  is  perhaps  no  one  more  truly 
wonderful  than  the  human  body.  Certainly 
there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  what 
are  commonly  called  the  works  of  nature, 
more  strikingly  illustrative,  not  only  of  the  wis- 
dom and  power,  but  also  of  the  benevolence  of 
the  great  Designer  and  Creator.  It  was  no 
doubt  under  a  conviction  of  this  truth,  and' 
with  feelings  humbled  by  a  serious  contem- 
plation of  the  wonderful  wisdom  and  goodness 
displayed  in  the  construction  of  his  own  person, 
that  the  great  king  and  psalmist  of  Israel  broke 
forth  into  the  following  beautiful  and  adorative 
language:  "I  will  praise  thee;  for  I  am  won- 
derfully and  fearfully  made.  Marvellous  are 
thy  works."    Psalm  137. 

Indeed  nothing  can  be  better  calculated  to 
excite  our  admiration — to  awaken  our  gra- 
titude, and  to  enlarge  our  understanding,  than 
a  minute  examination  of  this  inimitable  piece 
of  Divine  workmanship. 

It  is  difficult  to  select  any  one  part  of  this  ad- 
mirable whole,  as  better  calculated  than  another 
to  illustrate  to  the  general  observer,  either  the 
benevolence  of  t  he  design — the  nice  adaptation 
of  the  means,  or  the  simplicity  and  utility  of 
the  result  ;  every  part  seems  essential,  every 
part  dependant  on  some  other,  each  differing 
in  use,  yet  all  beautifully  harmonizing  in  the 
great  end,  the  comfort,  convenience,  and  good 
of  the  individual.  I  have,  however,  selected 
the  stomach  as  a  subject  upon  which  to  offer  a 
few  general  observations,  in  exemplification  of 
the  preceding  remarks. 

Among  the  largest  and  most  important  or- 
gans of  the  body,  the  stomach  appears  to  have 
claimed  the  most  attention  from  anatomists 
and  physiologists,  and  to  have  excited  the 
closest  investigation  as  to  its  nature,  function, 
and  effects  in  the  animal  economy. 

From  time  immemorial,  before  the  re- 
searches of  science  had  made  us  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  offices  of  the 
brain,  and  particularly  before  the  grand  dis- 


covery of  the  celebrated  Harvey,*  the  stomach 
was  thought  to  be  the  chief  organ  of  animal 
life,  and  by  some  of  the  ancients  was  even 
supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  the  soul  itself. 

The  general  appearance  and  common  offices 
of  this  curious  organ,  are  probably  understood 
by  most  persons  who  have  paid  any  attention 
to  subjects  of  this  nature.  I  shall  therefore 
refrain  from  any  detail  of  its  anatomical  struc- 
ture, as  well  as  from  a  physiological  description 
of  its  operations,  and  confine  myself  to  such 
remarks  upon  those  parts  of  its  organization 
and  powers,  as  are  deemed  most  likely  to  in- 
terest the  general  reader. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  of  all  the  diver- 
sified organs  or  parts  of  the  various  animals 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  there  is  not 
one  which  seems  absolutely  essential  to  life  ; 
nor  is  there  one,  but  which  has  been  found 
wanting  in  some  animal  or  another  except  the 
stomach.  The  brain,  the  heart,  the  liver,  the 
nose  the  ear,  the  eye,  strange  as  it  niay  ap- 
pear, have  each  been  found  wanting  in  different 
animals  either  naturally  or  accidentally.  But 
the  stomach  in  some^hape  or  other  exists 
wherever  there  is  animal  life. 

In  some  species,  even  where  the  mouth  itself 
is  absent,  the  stomachic  cavity  is  still  pre- 
served, and  in  some  of  the  lowest  orders  of 
animals  there  appears  little  else  than  a  stomach. 
Thus  the  infusory  animalculae  are  many  of 
them  nothing  more  than  little  living  stomachs 
or  vesicles,  absorbing  their  nutriment  through 
their  sides,  without  any  regular  mouth,  or 
indeed  any  other  organ  whatever.  These 
present  us  with  the  most  humble  forms  of  ani- 
mal being,  and  with  the  most  simple  kind  of 
stomachic  apparatus.  As  we  ascend  the  chain 
of  animal  life  up  to  the  larger  and  more  perfect 
animals,  we  find  organ  after  organ  added,  and 
the  stomach  becoming  more  and  more  com- 
plicated until  we  arrive  at  man  ;  constituting 
the  ultimate  link  and  the  perfection  of  animal 
organization. 

In  man,  the  stomach  and  its  appendages 
occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  whole  cavity  of 
the  trunk,  and  are  extended  from  the  throat, 
under  different  modifications,  and  called  by 
different  names,  throughout  almost  the  entire 
length  of  the  body.  When  drawn  out  and  ex- 
tended in  a  straight  line,  this  apparatus  in  man 
measures  nearly  six  times  his  length,  or  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  feet. 

The  size,  however,  and  the  structure  of  this 
organ  are  very  different,  in  different  kinds  of 
animals,  and  in  almost  all  vary  very  much 
from  that  of  the  human  species. 

The  human  stomach  seems  to  be  a  mere 

*  William  Harvev  discovered  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  1614. 


bag  or  membraneous  pouch  for  the  reception 
of  food,  and  it  is  scarcely  credible  to  one  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  power  and  provisions  of 
the  membranes  composing  this  pouch,  that  a 
sac  of  this  kind,  not  thicker  than  paper  and 
soft  and  flexible  in  the  extreme,  should  be  able 
in  a  few  hours  to  macerate  and  melt  down  into 
a  homogeneous  mass,  the  great  variety  of  hard 
and  heterogeneous  matters  which  are  subjected 
to  its  influence,  converting  them  into  nutriment, 
and  preparing  them  for  the  further  process 
whereby  they  become  changed  into  that  won- 
derful fluid  so  well  known  to  us  all,  as  the  great 
fuel,  and  support  of  the  mysterious  flame  of  life. 

For  the  most  part  the  complexity  of  struc- 
ture, as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  stomach, 
(by  which  term  is  here  included  the  whole 
alimentary  canal,)  is  in  proportion  to  the  kind 
of  aliment  upon  which  the  animal  subsists. 
The  further  the  natural  aliment  is  removed 
from  the  nature  of  the  substance  of  the  animal, 
the  longer  time  will  it  require  for  the  alimen- 
tary tube  to  digest  and  to  assimilate  it,  and  of 
course  it  will  have  to  remain  a  longer  time 
within  the  body  of  the  animal. 

Thus  the  herbivorous  animals  generally  have 
a  long  and  complex  digestive  canal,  with  dif- 
ferent contrivances  to  detain  the  food  a  long 
time  in  its  passage;  one  of  the  most  curious,  as 
well  as  most  effective  of  these  contrivances,  is 
met  with  in  ruminating  animals.  The  common 
cow,  for  instance,  has  this  canal  so  expanded  in 
different  portions  of  its  length,  and  again  con- 
tracted in  the  intermediate  spaces,  as  to  fur- 
nish to  the  animal  four  complete  and  distinct 
stomachs.  The  particular  uses  of  each  of 
these  will  probably  be  detailed  in  some  future 
remarks. 

The  horse  also  has  an  arrangement  for  de- 
taining the  herbivorous  mass  a  long  time  under 
the  influence  of  his  alimentary  canal,  somewhat 
similar,  though  not  so  perfect  as  in  the  rumi- 
nating animals.  In  him  the  digestive  tube  is 
dilated  and  contracted,  so  as  to  form  a  series 
of  sacs  or  little  stomachs.  In  the  herbivorous 
animals  the  whole  length  of  the  digestive  tube 
is  sometimes  prodigious,  amounting  to  twenty 
or  thirty  times  the  length  of  the  individual. 

In  those  animals  which  live  altogether  on 
flesh,  we  meet  with  an  entire  different  arrange- 
ment of  the  stomach  and  digestive  canal,  their 
food  being  already  very  analogous  to  their  sub- 
stance, the  process  of  assimilation  requires 
much  less  time,  and  a  more  simple  apparatus 
for  its  accomplishment.  Hence  we  find"  them 
with  a  single  stomach,  a  straight,  narrow  and 
comparatively  short  alimentary  tube.  In  those 
animals,  whose  nature  and  construction  enable 
them  to  take  either  vegetable  or  animal  food, 
the  digestive  contrivance  is  of  a  mean  extent 
and  organization,  between  the  herbivorous  and 
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the  carnivorous  animals,  being  more  simple 
and  smaller  than  in  the  former,  and  more  com- 
plicate, and  of  greater  extent  than  the  latter. 

"  The  digestive  canal  of  man  is  less  capacious 
and  complex  than  most  animals  which  take 
only  vegetable  food  ;  yet  larger  and  more 
complex^ than  that  of  others  which  live  entirely 
on  flesh.  Hence  man  seems  capable  of  sub- 
sisting either  on  animal  or  vegetable  food  ;  and 
from  the  nature  of  his  digestive,  as  well  as  of 
various  other  organs,  is  better  qualified  for 
every  diversity  of  aliment  and  climate,  than 
any  other  animal."* 

In  some  kinds  of  birds  we  are  presented 
with  a  very  differently  contrived  stomachic 
cavity,  but  equally  answering  the  great  pur- 
poses required.  Thus  the  granivorous  birds 
are  furnished  with  two  distinct  stomachs;  the 
first  of  which,  is  a  flaccid,  membraneous 
pouch,  communicating  with,  and  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  throat,  and  is  called  the  craw  or 
crop.  This  stomach  answers  various  purposes 
in  different  birds;  in  many  it  seems  to  be  used 
as  a  kind  of  reservoir,  for  food  or  water,  which 
is  carried  there,  either  for  their  own  future 
wants,  or  for  those  of  their  young.  The  pelican 
of  the  desert  uses  it  as  a  water  bag  to  convey 
water  as  well  as  food  from  a  great  distance  to 
its  young.  Most  birds  have  the  power  of 
regurgitating  the  food  from  the  stomach,  after 
it  has  undergone  some  change,  which  renders 
it  fit  for  the  nourishment  of  their  offspring, 
into  their  mouths,  from  whence  the  young 
birds  are  accustomed  to  receive  it  with  great 
clamour  and  other  demonstrations  of  joy.  But 
the  most  common  use  of  the  crop  is  the  im- 
portant part  it  performs  in  digestion  ;  these 
birds  not  being  furnished  with  teeth,  and  having 
no  masticatory  powers,  the  food  passes  imme- 
diately from  the  throat  into  the  crop  or  first 
stomach,  which  is  very  similar  in  office  and 
construction  to  the  first  stomach  of  ruminating 
animals.  After  undergoing  some  slight  change 
in  this  organ  by  softening,  and  becoming 
imbued  with  the  fluid  peculiar  to  this  recep- 
tacle, it  is  passed  into  the  second,  or  proper 
stomach  of  the  fowl.  This  is  composed  of 
several  strong  and  thick  muscles,  so  arranged, 
as  to  form  a  cavity  lined  on  its  internal  surface 
with  a  tough  grizzle  or  cartilage,  and  whose 
office  is  to  grind  down,  and  reduce  to  a  nutri- 
tive pulp,  the  food  previously  prepared  in  the 
crop.  Thus  the  operation  of  this  muscular 
and  cartilaginous  stomach,  which  is  called  the 
gizzard,  is  a  kind  of  mastigation  or  chewing, 
and  its  powers  in  this  way  are  greater  than 
the  teeth  of  any  animal  of  equal  size,  and 
is  sufficient  in  some  birds  to  reduce  the 
hardest  substances. 

The  action  of  the  gizzard  is  effected  by  the 
sides  of  the  organ  working  upon  each  other, 
producing  a  trituratory  or  grinding  movement, 
by  which  the  hard  grain  and  seeds  upon  which 
the  animal  lives,  are  forcibly  rubbed  against 
each  other,  or  against  the  little  stones,  or 
other  hard  substances,  either  lying  loose  in 
the  gizzard,  or  attached  to  its  inner  sur- 
face, and  which  have  been  taken  in  with  the 

*  Good's  Study  of  Medicine,  vol.  iii. 


food.*    In  the  ostrich  and  some  other  birds!  cleanse  them  ;"  and  many  of  the  writers  speak 


this  operation  of  grinding  is  carried  on  with 
such  astonishing  power,  as  to  reduce  and  break 
down  ^lass,  needles,  leather,  and  even  small 
pieces  of  iron. 

Reaumur,  in  order  to  discover  the  power  of 
the  gizzard,  obliged  a  turkey  to  swallow  small 
tubes  of  tinned  iron,  seven  lines  in  length  and 
two  in  diameter,  closed  with  solder  at  each  end. 
The  fowl  being  killed,  and  these  metallic  tubes 
examined,  some  were  found  indented  by  the 
action  of  the  gizzard;  others  were  crushed 
quite  flat.  Similar  tubes  placed  between  the 
teeth  of  a  vice,  required  a  force  of  four  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds  to  produce  the  same  effect. 

Birds  of  prey,  as  the  owl,  the  falcon  and  the 
hawk,  and  carnivorous  birds  in  general,  are 
monogastric,  or  single  stomached,  which  is 
membraneous,  and  receives  the  food  directly 
from  the  throat  without  the  intervention  of  a 
crop  ;  but  they  have  for  the  most  part  very 
strong  hooked  beaks  and  powerful  claws,  by 
which  they  tear  their  fleshy  food  into  shreds 
before  it  is  swallowed  ;  thus  making  the  pro- 
cess of  tearing  compensatory  for  that  of  chew- 
ing in  some  animals,  and  the  action  of  the 
gizzard  in  others.  W. 

Uth  mo.  1830. 

*  It  was  the  opinion  of  some  physiologists,  that 
these  little  stones  were  taken  into  the  stomach  acci- 
dentally with  the  food  ;  but  from  the  enormous 
number  found  in  some  gizzards,  it  appears  impossible 
that  thdy  should  have  been  swallowed  by  accident. 
John  Hunter  found  several  hundred  in  the  gizzard  of 
a  turkey,  and  a  thousand  in  a  goose. 
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ALCHEMY. 

(Concluded  from  page  50.) 

To  their  hieroglyphical  style  of  writing  was 
added  the  prevailing  idea,  that  the  elements 
were  under  the  dominion  of  spiritual  beings, 
who  might  be  subjected  to  human  power,  or 
propitiated  by  persevering  assiduity;  and  who 
performed  an  important  part  in  the  sublimated 
process  of  transmutation  :  and  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  Albertus  Magnus  united  astrology 
with  alchemy,  and  invoked  the  influence  which 
the  celestial  bodies  were  supposed  to  exert 
over  the  fates  and  fortunes  of  men,  and  all 
other  terrestrial  things,  to  aid  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  mysterious  researches.  We  therefore 
are  able  to  glean  but  little  from  their  books, 
which  can  satisfy  our  curiosity  by  elucidating 
the  data  upon  which  they  went.  We  are  met 
at  every  point,  with  references  to  beings  and 
influences  which  never  existed  but  in  the  dis 
eased  imaginations  of  the  writers;  and  their 
experiments  and  materials  are  often  described 
in  terms  and  metaphors,  understood  by  them 
selves  alone.  Thus,  one  of  them  directs  us 
"  to  catch  the  flying  bird  and  drown  it,  so  that 
H  fly  no  more ;  then  plunge  it  into  the  well  of 
the  philosophers,  whereby  its  soul  will  be  dis 
sipated,  and  its  corporeal  particles  united  to 
the  red  eagle."  Another  observes,  "that  we 
must  wait  patiently  the  moving  of  the  waters, 
and  when  the  destined  angel  moves  the  waters 
of  the  pool,  then  we  must  immerge  the  leprous 
metal,  and  cleanse  it  from  all  impurities. 
Geber  exclaims,  "  bring  me  the  six  lepers, 
(meaning  the  metals  then  known,)  that  I  may 


of  the  metals  as  of  persons;  representing  gold 
as  a  healthy  durable  man,  and  the  others  as 
persons  diseased.  Sometimes,  after  speaking 
clearly  for  a  few  sentences,  they  suddenly  stop 
in  the  midst  of  their  descriptions,  and  conclude 
by — understand  me  if  you  can — or — if  I  was 
to  say  more  the  very  children  would  under- 
stand. Indeed,  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
subject  is  treated  by  them  all,  we  are  almost  * 
led  to  suppose,  that  the  adepts  themselves  were 
ridiculing  the  science,  rather  than  pretending 
to  explain  a  process,  which  they  not  only  re- 
garded as  possible,  but  implictly  believed  to 
have  been  performed. 

The  impulse  given  to  the  public  mind,  and 
the  sanction  conferred  upon  the  science  of 
alchemy  by  the  labours  of  Rodger  Bacon  and 
his  learned  contemporaries,  were  maintained 
by  the  abilities  of  several  philosophers,  and 
the  example  of  many  men  of  rank  who  engaged 
in  its  study  and  pursuits  ;  and  who  becoming 
more  bold  in  their  pretensions  than  their  pre- 
decessors, declared  that  the  philosopher's  stone 
not  only  possessed  the  power  of  forming  the 
precious  metals,  but  also  of  unravelling  many 
wonderful  mysteries  in  religion  and  science. 

For  some  time  hints  were  thrown  out  of  the 
importance  of  this  art  in  medicine,  and  though 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  connexion  could 
exist  in  their  ideas  between  a  substance  which 
would  transmute  metals,  and  a  remedy  which 
could  arrest  the  progress  of  bodily  infirmity, 
^et  several  practitioners  of  the  healing  art, 
having  enlisted  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  the 
alchemists,  attempted  to  apply  their  doctrines 
to  the  alleviation  of  the  evils  necessarily  inci- 
dental to  humanity.  The  formation  of  an 
universal  remedy  soon  rose  into  great  celebrity, 
and  attracted  the  attention  of  all  Europe;  and 
by  the  eclat  which  attended  it,  prevented  the 
other  branch  of  alchemy,  though  not  more 
ridiculous  in  its  pretensions,  from  sinking  into 
discredit.  This  universal  medicine,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  alkahest,  was  supposed 
to  possess  the  most  sovereign  virtue,  to  be 
capable  of  curing  all  disease,  of  prolonging  life, 
and  of  conferring  upon  its  possessor,  youth, 
beauty,  and  an  immortality  upon  earth.  The 
principal  supporter  of  this  empiricism  was  the 
celebrated  Paracelsus,  who  in  the  early  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century  obtained  a  singular 
degree  of  popularity,  more  by  his  vanity  and 
presumption,  than  by  his  talents  or  acquire- 
ments. The  two  pursuits  of  alchemy  and 
medicine  being  now  united,  the  science  began 
to  assume  some  fixed  principles;  and  though 
the  mere  searchers  for  the  philosopher's  stone 
still  indulged  in  their  insane  caprices,  yet 
others  who  conducted  their  investigations  with 
method,  and  applied  the  knowledge  obtained 
by  experiment,  to  the  advancement  of  the  me- 
dical art,  added  greatly  to  the  power  of  physic, 
and  introduced  into  practice,  many  prepara- 
tions of  great  efficacy?  which  in  the  hands  of 
modern  physicians  have  proved  among  the 
most  valuable  articles  of  the  materia  medica. 
The  death  of  Paracelsus  in  his  forty-eighth 
year,  while  pretending  to  have  in  his  possession 
a  panacea  capable  of  curing  all  disorders,  and 
of  prolonging  indefinitely  the  span  of  human 
existence,  gave  a  shock  to  this  branch  of  al- 
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ehemy  from  which  it  never  recovered;  and  the 
tricks  and  impositions  of  many  who  went  about 
boasting  of  their  power  to  make  gold,  and 
evinced  their  talents  by  robbing  their  ignorant 
dupes,  alarmed  the  better  informed  ranks  of 
society,  who  began  to  dispute  the  practicability 
of  transmuting  metals,  and  to  question  the 
evidence  that  such  a  process  had  ever  been 
effected.  Accurate  observation,  and  scientific 
reasoning,  soon  detected  the  fallacies  which 
had  misled  those  who,  in  the  infant  state  of 
chemistry,  had  sincerely  believed  in  its  trans 
muting  power,  and  exhibiting  the  absurdity  of 
their  tenets,  shook  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  whole  system  rested,  and  banished  its  dis- 
ciples into  obscurity  and  contempt. 

From  the  mass  of  ill  digested  speculation, 
and  disjointed  facts  which  had  been  accumu- 
lating through  a  long  succession  of  ages,  there 
was  much  which  proved  highly  valuable,  when 
in  the  hands  of  those,  who  wrested  chemistry 
from  the  trammels  of  alchemy,  and  erected  it 
into  the  science  which  we  at  present  find  it. 
The  visionary  pursuits  of  the  adepts  served  to 
detach  mankind  in  part  from  the  unbounded 
veneration  which  was  universally  cherished  for 
the  ancients;  and  induced  them  to  enter  upon 
the  investigation  of  numerous  substances  and 
phenomena  before  unnoticed  or  unexamined  : 
and  beside  the  many  discoveries  made  in  their 
laborious  studies  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
philosophical  chemistry,  we  are  indebted  to 
them  for  the  invention  of  much  useful  appara- 
tus ;  in  the  construction  and  application  of 
which,  they  appear  to  have  been  surprisingly 
expert.  Alembics,  retorts  and  receivers,  stills, 
and  most  of  the  furnaces  employed  in  modern 
laboratories,  are  drawn  and  described  in  their 
works  with  much  accuracy,  and  in  great  va- 
riety. 

In  perusing  the  history  of  this  singular  aber- 
ration of  the  human  mind,  we  of  the  present 
day  can  hardly  realize  the  extent  and  depth  of 
the  delusion,  which  exerted  its  influence  over 
not  only  the  ignorant  and  debased,  but  like- 
wise the  learned  and  honourable.  Alchemy, 
however,  was  a  science  well  adapted  to  those 
dark  ages,  when  the  human  mind  was  just 
arousing  itself  from  the  slumber  of  profound 
ignorance;  and  though  we  may  conclude  with- 
out hesitation,  that  some  of  its  votaries  were 
designing  impostors,  yet  from  the  character  of 
others  who  engaged  in  its  dark  mysteries,  and 
the  immense  labour  which  they  bestowed  upon 
it,  we  cannot  doubt  their  sincerity;  but  must 
conclude,  that  they  were  themselves  the  dupes 
of  their  own  credulity,  and  really  expected  to 
perform  the  promises  they  made,  both  of 
transmuting  metals,  and  of  eliminating  a  uni- 
versal catholicon.  These  promises,  and  the 
assertions  which  they  lavishly  made,  gained 
implicit  credence  at  that  benighted  period;  and 
the  necessities  and  cupidity  of  the  credulous 
multitude,  induced  them  to  seek  the  gratifi- 
cation of  their  desire  for  life  and  wealth,  by 
means  of  the  discoveries  which  the  adepts 
boasted  they  had  made,  and  which  they  offered 
to  communicate  to  others  for  a  suitable  reward; 
and  when  we  consider  that  they  were  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  important  truths  which 
have  been  revealed  by  the  light  of  modern 
science,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  were 


unable  to  controvert  or  resist  the  evidence 
urged  in  proof  of  pretensions  so  fearlessly  made. 
The  impostors  whose  interest  was  promoted 
by  it,  continued  the  delusion  by  vending  what 
was  termed  "  the  powder  of  projection," 
which  contained  a  portion  of  gold  not  percep- 
tible in  the  powder,  but  made  apparent  by 
heat.  This  their  customers  were  directed  to 
melt  with  mercury,  which  when  done,  and  a 
portion  of  gold  was  found  in  the  crucible,  they 
had  not  sense  enough  to  delect  its  source,  but 
supposed  it  to  have  been  formed  by  the  ope- 
ration, and  that  they  would  have  been  more 
richly  rewarded  had  they  conducted  their 
experiments  with  greater  care.  With  many, 
the  desire  of  distinction  operated  as  an  incen- 
tive to  the  study  and  practice  of  alchemy;  for 
not  only  did  the  ignorant  multitude  attach 
great  importance  to  those  whom  they  supposed 
possessed  of  knowledge  and  power  which 
raised  them  above  the  level  of  humanity,  and 
enabled  them  to  act  the  part  of  the  benefactors 
of  the  human  race  ;  but  they  were  often  the 
most  influential  counsellors  of  state,  and  the 
favoured  confidants  of  princes.  The  style  and 
manner  in  which  they  wrote  their  books,  served 
also  to  perpetuate  the  folly  which  they  recorded. 
The  authors  asserting  that  they  had  beftn  bless- 
ed with  an  insight  into  the  sacred  mystery, 
and  had  embodied  the  knowledge  revealed  to 
them,  in  their  mystical  writings,  held  out  the 
idea,  that  the  knowledge  could  be  discovered 
and  enjoyed  by  those,  who,  by  patient  inves- 
tigation, and  persevering  experiment,  rendered 
themselves  worthy  of  so  great  an  honour. 
Their  deluded  successors,  too  credulous  to 
doubt  the  veracity  of  their  reverenced  masters, 
though  invariably  unsuccessful  in  their  opera- 
tions, and  constantly  disappointed  in  their 
expectations,  yet  blamed  themselves  for  the 
failure;  and  attributed  their  want  of  success, 
either  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  terms  of 
the  author,  some  inaccuracy  in  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  ingredients,  some  defect  in  the 
nicety  of  the  experiment,  or  fancied  that  they 
had  not  attained  that  degree  of  patience  and 
self  denial  which  could  alone  entitle  them  to  an 
initiation  among  the  favoured  few.  Buoyed 
up  with  the  delusive  hope  of  success  in  a  suc- 
ceeding attempt,  and  of  being  repaid  for  all  t  heir 
past  toil  and  anxiety,  by  the  affluence  and 
distinction  which  must  then  be  conferred  upon 
them,  they  went  on  from  one  expensive  process 
to  another,  until,  having  exhausted  their  own 
funds,  and  perhaps  involved  their  confiding 
friends  in  penury  and  want,  they  were  at  last 
obliged  to  forego  the  pursuit,  and  abandon 
their  experiments ;  not  from  a  conviction  of 
their  futility,  but  for  want  of  resources  to  con 
tinue  them  longer.  Poverty  and  distress  did 
not  banish  or  render  less  pleasing  their  visions 
of  wealth  and  magnificence  ;  and  no  longer 
possessing  the  means  to  prove  that  these  dreams 
were  as  empty  and  illusory  as  those  which  had 
preceded  them,  they  indulged  in  them,  until 
they  mistook  the  phantoms  of  imagination  for 
existing  realities,  and  recorded  their  halluci- 
nations to  deceive  and  mislead  those  who  came 
after  them. 
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F  or  the  Friend. 
AMERICAN  ANTIQUITIES.~NO.  7. 

The  general  character  of  the  Peruvian  archi- 
tecture is  one  of  simplicity  and  solidity.  The 
remains  which  exist  of  many  of  their  walls 
exhibit  large  irregular  masses  of  rock,  the  in»- 
terstices  of  which  are  carefully  filled  with 
small  fragments,  accurately  joined  without  ce- 
ment. In  the  construction  of  other  buildings 
more  skill  was  exercised.  The  stones  were 
frequently  of  great  hardness  and  durability, 
hewn  with  much  art,  and  most  accurately  fitted 
together.  One  has  been  measured  38  feet 
long,  18  feet  wide,  and  six  feet  thick.  It  was 
at  Cuzco,  the  centre  of  Peruvian  civilization, 
that  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  Incas  wete 
most  conspicuous.  When  the  Spaniards  reach- 
ed this  capital,  they  were  astonished  at  the  spa- 
ciousness and  splendour  of  the  city — "  at  the 
magnificence  of  the  temple  of  the  sun — the 
grandeur  of  the  palaces  of  the  Inca,  the  strength 
arid  massiveness  of  the  fortress,  and  the  gene- 
ral appearance  of  a  pomp  and  richness  not  un- 
worthy of  the  seat  of  so  vast  an  empire."  To 
the  north  and  west,  Cuzco  is  surrounded  by  a 
mountain  on  which  was  erected  the  fortress  of 
the  Incas.  Their  design  appears  to  have  been 
to  inclose  the  whole  mountain  with  a  prodi- 
gious wall  so  as  to  render  it  impregnable.  The 
wall  is  built  with  immense  irregular  blocks  of 
freestone,  of  such  vast  size  that  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  they  could  have  been  brought 
from  the  quarries  by  the  bare  strength  of  men. 
The  interstices  are  so  closely  filled  up  with 
small  stones  that  it  requires  close  inspection  to 
perceive  that  the  whole  is  not  one  block  of 
stone.  The  outward  wall  of  this  fortress  is 
still  standing,  but  the  internal  works,  which 
consist  of  apartments  and  two  other  walls,  are 
mostly  in  ruins.  A  subterranean  passage,  of 
singular  construction,  led  from  the  fort  to  the 
palace  of  the  Incas.  These  walls  were  very 
crooked,  admitting  for  a  certain  space  only 
one  person  to  pass  at  a  time,  and  this  sideways, 
while  shortly  after  two  might  pass  abreast.  The 
whole  of  these  ruins,  together  with  the  frag- 
ments of  a  pavement  of  stone  built  also  by  or- 
der of  the  Incas,  and  which  led  to  the  place 
where  Lima  now  stands,  are  certainly  no  mean 
monuments  of  ancient  art. 

"  Of  the  temple  of  the  sun,  there  remain 
only  some  walls  of  a  singular  construction, 
upon  which  is  raised  the  Dominican  convent, 
a  most  magnificent  structure.  The  high  altar 
stands  upon  the  place  where  the  Peruvian  Bel 
was  formerly  adored.  The  chambers  of  the 
virgins  of  the  sun  are  now  occupied  by  friars; 
and  fields  of  lucern  and  corn  have  usurped  the 
place  of  the  royal  gardens  and  menageries, 
once  crowded  with  fantastic  ornaments,  many 
of  them  representing  gigantic  shrubs  and  flow- 
ers in  massive  silver  and  gold." 

The  neighbourhood  of  Caxamarca,  in  lati- 
tude seven  degrees  south,  is  remarkable  for 
the  ruins  with  which  it  abounds.  In  the  city 
itself  are  some  few  remains  of  a  palace,  and  at 
the  distance  of  a  league  are  the  baths  of  the 
Incas.  One  of  these  baths  is  five  yards  square 
and  two  deep,  and  is  covered  by  a  stone  build- 
ing. The  sides  and  bottom  are  formed  of 
roughly  hewn  stones,  having  steps  at  the  cor- 
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ners,  leading  down  from  two  doors,  which  open 
to  different  parts  of  the  house.  The  other 
bath  is  smaller,  and  also  has  convenient  rooms 
attached  to  it.  A  copious  spring  of  hot  water 
rises  a  short  distance  from  the  building. 

Near  the  baths  are  many  ruins  of  what  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  public  granary  or  store. 
At  the  distance  of  two  leagues  from  Caxamar- 
ca  is  a  large  block  of  free  stone  called  the 
resting  stone  of  the  Inca.  It  is  eleven  feet 
long,  two  feet  eight  inches  high  above  the 
ground,  and  thirteen  inches  thick.  It  has  two 
grooves  cut  across  it  near  the  centre,  four 
inches  deep  and  five  inches  wide.  There  are 
remains  of  a  circular  enclosure  surrounding  it, 
eight  yards  in  diameter.  The  spot  commands 
a  magnificent  prospect  of  the  valley  of  Caxa- 
marca,  and  the  Indian  tradition  is  that  the 
Jnca  used  to  be  brought  here  to  enjoy  the 
landscape,  and  that  the  grooves  in  the  stone 
were  made,  that  the  cross  ledges  of  the  throne 
on  which  he  was  carried  might  rest  secure  in 
them. 

At  a  farm  called  la  Lagunilla,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  five  leagues  from  Caxamarca,  are  the 
remains  of  an  Indian  town,  most  curiously 
built.  It  was  visited  by  an  Englishman,  who 
resided  for  twenty  years  in  South  America, 
and  thus  describes  it : 

"  Many  of  the  houses  are  yet  entire  ;  they 
are  all  built  of  stone,  and  surround  a  small 
rock,  or  mountain,  which  is  situated  in  a  valley 
The  bottom  tier  or  range  of  rooms,  have  walls 
of  an  amazing  thickness,  in  which  I  have  meas 
ured  stones  twelve  feet  long  and  seven  feet  high, 
forming  the  whole  side  of  a  room,  with  one  or 
more  large  stones  laid  across,  which  serve  as  a 
roof.  Above  these  houses,  another  tier  was 
built  in  the  same  manner,  on  the  back  of  which 
are  the  entrances  or  door-ways,  and  a  second 
row  had  their  backs  to  the  mountain.  The 
roofs  of  the  second  tier  in  front,  had  been  cov- 
ered with  stone,  and  probably  formed  a  prome 
nade;  a  second  tier  of  rooms  thus  rested  on 
the  roofs  of  the  first  tier,  which  were  on  a  level 
with  the  second  front  tier.  In  this  manner, 
one  double  tier  of  dwelling-rooms  was  built 
above  another  to  the  height  of  seven  tiers.  On 
the  top  are  many  ruins;  apparently  of  a  palace 
or  fortress. 

"  When  I  first  visited  this  place,  I  imagined 
that  the  rooms  were  excavations  in  the  rock; 
but  I  was  very  soon  convinced  that  the  whole 
had  been  built,  and  I  was  astonished  at  con- 
templating such  immense  labour,  the  real  pur- 
poses of  which  are  now  unknown.  The  rooms 
are  seldom  more  than  about  twelve  feet  square 
and  seven  feet  high,  with  a  door-way  in  front, 
narrower  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom  :  the 
stone  has  been  wrought  for  the  fronts  into  ir- 
regular sized  squares,  which  are  cemented  to- 
gether. Some  of  the  thick  walls  are  formed 
of  two  casings  of  stone,  and  the  interstice  is 
filled  up  with  small  stones  and  pebbles,  held 
together  with  well  tempered  reddish  clay 
which  at  present  forms  so  solid  a  mass,  that  it 
is  almost  equal  to  stone.  The  cement  used  to 
hold  the  stones  together  was,  doubtless,  tern 
pered  clay;  but  so  little  was  used,  that  some 
have  imagined  that  the  stones  were  merely 
placed  one  upon  another;  in  this  surmise,  how- 
ever, they  were  evidently  mistaken. 


The  whole  of  this  building  would  have 
contained  at  least  five  thousand  families  ;  but 
we  are  not  certain  that  it  was  ever  applied  to 
that  purpose.  Some  traditions  call  it  one  of 
the  palaces  or  houses  of  reception  for  the  Incas, 
when  they  travelled;  but  this  is  by  no  means 
probable,  for  it  does  not  stand  within  a  league 
of  the  great  road  of  the  Incas,  and  being  only 
five  leagues  from  Caxamarca,  it  is  not  likely 
that  such  an  edifice  would  have  been  built  for 
such  a  purpose.  Others  state,  that  it  was  the 
general  granary  for  this  part  of  the  country  in 
the  time  of  the  Incas;  but  this  is  also  subject 
to  the  same  objections;  for,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  the  remains  of  one  exist  on  the 
farm  belonging  to  Dona  Mercedes  Arce,  near 
to  Caxamarca;  and  the  ruins  of  all  those  gra- 
naries which  I  have  seen  at  different  places, 
are  a  kind  of  cisterns,  walled  round  either  with 
adobes  or  rough  hewn  stones.  It  appears  to 
me  as  far  more  probable,  that  this  was  the 
residence  of  the  Chimu  of  Chicama,  when  he 
resided  in  the  interior  of  his  territory,  before  it 
became  subject  to  the  Inca  Pachacutee. 

"  The  top  of  the  mountain  appears  to  have 
been  covered  with  buildings  of  a  superior  kind 
to  the  rest,  for  some  of  the  foundations  may  be 
traced,  inclosing  rooms  and  courts  more  ex- 
tensive than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  part 
of  this  mass  of  buildings.  There  are  four  prin- 
cipal roads  leading  from  the  bottom  to  the  top, 
corresponding  to  the  four  cardinal  points;  and 
from  each  of  these  roads  or  streets,  the  inhab- 
itants could  walk  on  the  tops  of  their  houses  to 
the  next,  and  probably  round  the  whole,  by 
bridges  laid  across  the  intersecting  roads  ;  so 
that  seven  promenades  were  thus  formed,  be- 
side the  six  circular  streets.  The  proprietor 
of  this  estate,  Don  Tomas  Bueno,  fancied  that 
it  was  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple,  and 
supposed  that  a  great  treasure  was  somewhere 
hidden  ;  but  I  never  could  persuade  him  to  cut 
an  adit  through  it  in  search  of  the  huaca. 

"  Here  are  no  remains  of  delicate  sculpture, 
although  a  few  arabesques  may  be  seen  on 
some  of  the  stones  ;  nor  is  there  any  ap- 
pearance of  elegant  architecture,  for  which 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  were  so  fa- 
mous. However,  the  immense  ingenuity  of  the 
builders  in  conveying  and  placing  such  huge 
masses  of  stone  in  such  a  situation,  as  well  as 
the  extracting  them  from  the  quarries  without 
machinery,  and  shaping  them  without  iron  tools, 
must  astound  the  contemplative  beholder  of 
these  ruins,  and  make  him  blush  at  hearing  the 
builders  called  barbarians.  Such  epithets  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  Egyptians,  on  viewing 
their  rude  ancient  monuments  ;  but  we  feel 
conscious  that  these  people  were  in  possession 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  when  our  forefathers 
in  Europe  were  in  a  state  of  barbarity;  we 
consider,  too,  that  from  their  plantations  the 
first  scions  were  brought  to  Greece  and  Italy, 
and  that  these  exotics  were  afterwards  trans- 
planted into  our  own  country. 

"  Near  to  these  ruins  is  a  small  lake,  lagu- 
na,  from  which  the  estate  derives  its  name;  it  is 
of  an  oval  figure,  the  transverse  axis  being  nine 
hundred  yards,  and  the  conjugate  six  hundred 
and  fifty.  One  side  of  the  lake  rests  on  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  which  separate  the  farm 
from  the  valley  of  Caxamarca,  on  the  opposite 


side  of  which  mountains  the  river  runs.  An 
excavation  or  tunnel  is  cut  through  one  of 
these  mountains,  through  which  the  water  of 
the  lake  is  discharged  into  the  river,  when  it 
rises  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  surrounding 
land,  and  thus  a  flooding  of  it  is  prevented. 
This  lake  was  probably  the  quarry  whence  the 
stone  was  taken  for  the  building  just  described, 
and  the  passage  was  probably  opened  at  the 
same  time  by  the  Indians,  to  prevent  the  water 
from  deluging  the  low  lands,  which  bespeaks 
that  attention  to  economy,  so  evident  in  the 
establishments  of  the  ancient  Peruvians." 

*  * 
# 

The  annexed  touching  stanzas  are  from  the  pen  of 
William  Cullen  Bryant,  Editor  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post. 

To  him  who  in  the  love  of  nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  various  language  ;  for  his  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty ;  and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings,  with  a  mild 
And  gentle  sympathy,  that  steals  away 
Their  sharpness,  ere  he  is  aware.    When  thoughts 
Of  the  last  bitter  hour  come  like  a  blight 
Over  thy  spirit,  and  sad  images 
Of  the  stern  agony,  and  shroud,  and  pall, 
And  breathless  darkness,  and  the  narrow  house, 
Make  thee  to  shudder,  and  grow  sick  at  heart, — 
Go  forth  under  the  open  sky,  and  list 
To  nature's  teachings,  while  from  all  around — 
Earth  and  her  waters,  and  the  depths  of  air, — 
Comes  a  still  voice — Yet  a  few  days,  and  thee 
The  all  beholding  sun  shall  see  no  more 
In  all  his  course  ;  nor  yet  in  the  cold  ground, 
Where  thy  pale  form  was  laid,  with  many  tears, 
Nor  in  the  embrace  of  ocean  shall  exist 
Thy  image.    Earth,  that  nourished   thee,  shall 
claim 

Thy  growth,  to  be  resolved  to  earth  again  ; 
And,  lost  each  human  trace,  surrend'ring  up 
Thine  individual  being,  shalt  thou  go 
To  mix  for  ever  with  the  elements, 
To  be  a  brother  to  th'  insensible  rock 
And  to  the  sluggish  clod,  which  the  rude  swain 
Turns  with  his  share,  and  treads  upon.    The  oak 
Shall  send  his  roots  abroad,  and  pierce  thy  mould. 
Yet  not  to  thy  eternal  resting  place 
Shalt  thou  retire  alone — nor  couldst  thou  wish 
Couch  more  magnificent.    Thou  shalt  lie  down 
With  patriarchs  of  the  infant  world — with  kings. 
The  powerful  of  the  earth — the  wise,  the  good. 
Fair  forms,  and  hoary  seers  of  ages  past, 
All  in  one  mighty  sepulchre  : — The  hills, 
Rock-ribb'd  and  ancient  as  the  sun, — the  vales 
Stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between, 
The  venerable  woods — rivers  that  move 
In  majesty,  and  the  complaining  brooks 
That  make  the  meadows  green  ;  and  pour'd  round 
all, 

Old  ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste,— 
Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 
Of  the  great  tomb  of  man.    The  golden  sun, 
The  planets,  all  the  infinite  host  of  heaven, 
Are  shining  on  the  sad  abodes  of  death 
Through  the  still  lapse  of  ages.    All  that  tread 
The  globe  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribe, 
That  slumber  in  its  bosom. — Take  the  wings 
Of  morning — and  the  Barcan  desert  force, 
Or  lose  thyself  in  the  continuous  woods 
Were  rolls  the  Oregan,  and  hears  no  sound, 
Save  his  own  dashings — yet — the  dead  are  there. 
And  millions  in  those  solitudes,  since  first 
The  flight  of  years  began,  have  laid  them  down 
In  their  last  sleep — the  dead  reign  there  alone. — 
So  shalt  thou  rest — and  what  if  thou  shalt  fall 
Unnoticed  by  the  living — .and  no  friend 
Take  note  of  thy  departure  ?    All  that  breathe 
Will  share  thy  destiny.    The  gay  will  laugh 
When  thou  art  gone,  the  solemn  brood  of  care 
Plod  on,  and  each  one  as  before  will  chase 
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His  favourite  phantom  ;  yet  all  these  shall  leave 
Their  mirth  and  employments,  and  shall  come, 
And  make  their  bed  with  thee.    As  the  long  train 
Of  ages  glide  away,  the  sons  of  men, 
The  youth  in  life's  green  spring,  and  he  who  goes 
In  the  full  strength  of  years,  matron,  and  maid, 
The  bow'd  with  age,  the  infant  in  the  smiles 
And  beauty  of  its  innocent  age  cut  off, — 
Shall  one  by  one  be  gathered  to  thy  side, 
By  those,  who  in  their  turn  shall  follow  them. 
So  live  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan,  that  moves 
To  the  pale  realms  of  shade,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 
Thou  go,  not  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but  sustained  and 
soothed 

By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave, 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

For  tho  Friend. 
CAPITAL  PUNISHMENTS. 
An  Extractfrom  an  "  Essay  on  the  Penal  Law 
of  Pennsylvania,'"  and  "  G  d." 

(Continued  from  page  51.) 

The  citation  of  the  example  of  our  Saviour 
on  a  very  important  occasion,  when  a  direct 
appeal  was  made  to  him  respecting  the  laws  of 

Moses,  forms  in  "  G  d's"  first  article,  the 

subject,  if  not  of"  partial  analysis,"  at  least  of 
critical  remark.  The  conduct  displayed  by 
the  Messiah,  when  the  woman  was  arraigned 
to  be  stoned*,  and  his  subsequent  enunciation 
in  reference  to  divorce,  are  adverted  to  in  the 
Essay  to  prove  the  repeal  of  the  Mosaic  insti- 
tution. No  attempt  being  made  to  impugn 
the  latter,  I  have  only  to  treat  of  the  objection 
to  the  former.  Is  the  answer  to  behaviour  so 
peculiar  and  striking,  that  the  mission  of  Christ 
was  inconsistent  with  the  office  of  a  temporal 
judge,  a  sufficient  explanation  ?  A  culprit, 
whose  guilt,  if  not  avowed,  was  manifest  and 
undeniable,  being  introduced  into  his  presence, 
the  question  was  directly  addressed  to  him, 
"  Moses  in  the  law  commanded  us  that  such 
should  be  stoned;  but  what  sayest  thou?"  Was 
not  the  deliverance  of  the  woman  from  her 
threatened  fate,  an  expressive  and  even  cate 
gorical  reply?  Did  it  not  convey  "  a  severe 
reprehension  to  those  laws  of  erring  man 
which  take  life?"  Did  it  not,  with  a  felicity 
equally  singular  and  cogent,  enforce  the  doc- 
trine, "  Vengeance  is  mine,  and  J  will  repay, 

saith  the  Lord."    The  mistake  of  "G  d," 

consists  in  supposing  that  Christ  was  called 
upon  to  officiate  as  a  temporal  judge ;  that 
function  being  wholly  unnecessary,  since  the 
question  did  not  involve  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  accused,  but  simply  the  description  of 
her  punishment. — Touching  the  subject  of  the 
binding  validity  of  the  Jewish  Pentateuch  un- 
der the  Christian  dispensation,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, without  the  embarrassing  necessity  of 
entering  into  the  question  at  large,  that  in 
some  of  their  features  they  seem  to  be  totally  at 
variance  and  wholly  incompatible.  All  recol- 
lect the  language  of  the  Saviour:  "  It  has  been 
said  by  thern  of  old  time,  an  eye  for  an  eye, 
and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  but  I  say  unto  you, 
resist  not  evil,  &c."  It  is  palpable,  too,  from 
his  intimating  that  the  peculiar  condition,  "  the 
hardness  of  heart"  of  the  Jews,  induced  the 
Mosaic  establishment,  as  well  as  that  "  old 

*  See  John,  Chap,  viii.  v.  3,  11. 


things  had  passed  away  and  all  things  had  be- 
come new;"  that  he  intended  by  the  combined  in- 
fluence of  precept  and  example,  to  impress  upon 
his  followers  that — except  the  regulations  made 
in  the  infancy  and  comparative  purity  of  man 
kind — and  except  those  particular  institutions 
of  Moses  which  he  expressly  recognised* — 
the  great  epoch  had  arrived  when  all  were  ex- 
punged, and  a  purer  and  a  better  system  was 
to  enlighten  and  sublimate  the  world.    If,  in- 
deed, the  ordinances  of  the  Levitical  Law  are 
thought  to  exist,  it  follows  that  many  Chris- 
tians are  now  acting  with  a  sublimity  and  for- 
bearance equally  incongruous  and  strange. 
Blasphemy,  conjugal  infidelity,  and  other  crimes 
which  are  capital  by  the  Mosaic  institution, 
should  all  be  visited  with  death.    Nay,  more; 
the  authority  in  that  law  to  the  Jews  to  destroy 
the  Canaanites,  and  reduce  to  thraldom  their 
heathen  neighbours,  might  justify  the  slave- 
trade  to  Africa,  and  the  speedy  extirpation  of 
the  unfortunate  Indians !    Few  advocates,  I 
presume,  will  essay  the  justification  of  the  lat- 
ter enormities  upon  the  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian code. — But  returning  to  the  narrative 
given  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  it  seems  to  apply 
with  singular  force  and  admirable  propriety  to 
the  point  of  the  binding  validity  of  the  Mosaic 
canon  in  regard  to  the  extinguishment  of  life 
for  murder.    The  sequence  from  it  is  strong, 
perhaps  irresistible,  that  had  the  offence  of  the 
woman  been  homicide  itself,  the  conduct  of  the 
Saviour  would  not  have  been  different;  since 
the  Pentateuch  makes  no  distinction  between 
the  two  offences,  and  because  "  a*  the  begin- 
ning," the  lives  of  Cain  and  Lamech  were 
signally  protected  by  the  immediate  agency  of 
Heaven. — To  an  eye  calmly  intent  upon  dis- 
covering the  limits  of  man's  prerogative,  and 
a  mind  properly  sensible  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  responsibility  connected  with  hurrying  a 
fellow  creature  prematurely  into  the  grave,  it 
seems  to  me  that  an  absolute  command  is  re- 
quired to  reconcile  capital  punishment  with 
the  ordinary  sensibilities  of  the  human  heart. 
But  so  far  from  this,  I  submit  that  the  delega- 
tion of  a  simple,  permissive  right  to  take  life, 
cannot  be  found  in  the  New  Testament.  I 
might,  with  confidence,  place  that  sacred  vo- 
lume in  the  hands  of  the  loudest  advocates  of 
capital  infliction,  and  challenge  the  produc- 
tion of  a  single  passage  not  susceptible  of  the 
most  satisfactory  explanation.    On  the  other 
hand,  proof  plenary  and  even  overwhelming 
in  opposition  to  it,  meets  us  in  all  its  doc- 
trines, and  in  its  whole  tenor  and  spirit.  The 
duty  of  non-resistance  is  inculcated  by  our 
Saviour  with  all  the  impressiveness  of  pre- 
cept, and  all  the  greatness  and  magnanimity 
of  personal  example.  Offensive  and  defensive 
slaughter  in  the  field,  is  denounced  as  inimi- 
cal to  the  bloodless  and  spiritual  warfare  of 
Christianity.    And  may  we   not  refer,  in 
confirmation  of  Christ's  express  declaration, 
that  he  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  save  men's 
lives,  to  his  actually  raising  the  dead — to  the 
miraculous  resurrection  of  Lazarus  1  Once 
admit  that  the  New  Testament  allows  the  in- 


*  An  institution  of  Moses  is  supposed  to  have  been 
recognised  when  Christ  said,  "  Go  thy  way,  show 
thyself  to  the  priest,  and  offer  the  gift  which  JHoses 
commanded,  &c." 


fliction  of  death  for  homicide,  and  the  doc- 
trine is  asserted  that  Christianity  tolerates 
retaliation  and  justifies  revenge — and  that  it 
is  inconsistent  with  itself  in  imposing  the  du- 
ties of  promoting  repentance,  of  forgiving 
injuries,  and  of  creating  the  obligations  of 
universal  benevolence.  In  addition  to  all, 
we  have  the  commandment  "  do  not  kill" 
which,  as  there  is  no  reservation,  must  apply 
as  well  to  legislatures  and  communities  as  to 
individuals.  Scepticism  !  art  thou  not  on  this 
subject  constrained  and  involuntary,  not  to 
say,  blameworthy  and  criminal  ? 

But  soon  after  the  deluge,  a  decree  was 
given  to  Noah,  which,  though  the  Mosaic  law 
may  be  abolished,  it  is  contended,  continues 
in  force,  and  authorizes  this  anti-christian  in- 
fliction. The  passage  in  our  translation  is  in 
these  words  :  "  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood, 
by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed."  It  is  cited 
in  the  Essay,  and  an  explanation  of  what  it 
really  signifies,  is  attempted  upon  a  plain 
grammatical  principle,  induced  by  the  true 

reading  of  the  original.    "  G  d,"  in  his 

ardour  to  controvert  any  position  tending  to 
destroy  the  right  of  capital  punishment,  over- 
looks the  material  point  of  the  argument,  that 
it  is  not  a  command,  and  attacks  the  opinion 
rather  incidentally  expressed,  that  the  pas- 
sage seems  to  imply  a  prediction.  It  is,  how- 
ever, sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  the 
position,  if  the  Hebrew  does  not  make  it  a 
command;  the  correctness  of  the  idea  as  to  a 
prediction  being  wholly  extraneous  and  im- 
material. Nevertheless,  I  may  venture  to 
suggest,  that  the  moral  government  of  God 
throughout  creation,  as  discoverable  in  history 
and  experience,  seems  to  sustain  its  propriety. 
Look  for  an  instant  at  the  examples  of  Tur- 
key and  Spain,  so  distinguished  in  the  annals 
of  cruelty  and  bloodshed-;  at  one  time  the 
scenes  of"  fierce  internal  strife ;  at  another, 
the  victims  of  foreign  violence ;  and  at  every 
stage  of  their  history,  desolated  by  the  horrors 
of  rebellion,  mutiny,  and  war.  If  we  contem- 
plate the  case  of  individuals,  few  guilty  of 
homicide,  it  is  said,  are  permitted  to  sink  into 
the  grave  without  the  accidental  or  intentional 
instrumentality  of  man.  The  history  of  those 
who  have  invented  instruments  of  torture  and 
destruction,  presents  a  remarkable  coinci- 
dence of  retributions.*  But  if  these  conside- 
rations are  inconclusive,  authorities  may  be 
cited  of  imposing  reputation,  to  corroborate 
the  opinion  thatthe  text  is  a  prediction.  Dr.  Rush 
expresses  the  following  sentiment,  and  fortifies  it 


*  The  Regent  Morton,  who  introduced  into  Scot- 
land an  instrument  of  decapitation,  called  the  maiden, 
perished  by  his  own  invention.  Guillotine,  who  im- 
proved and  introduced  it,  under  his  own  name,  into 
France,  where  it  has  so  successfully  accelerated  the 
work  of  carnage,  was  himself  among  its  earliest  vic- 
tims. Gunpowder,  which  has  so  wonderfully  increas- 
ed the  destructiveness  of  modern  war,  blew  up  or 
destroyed  its  skilful  inventor.  Brodie,  who  indu- 
ced the  adoption  in  Edinburgh,  of  the  new  drop  now 
employed  in  England  for  the  execution  of  criminals, 
suffered  death,  hy  it ;  and  Phylaris,  the  inventor  of 
the  Brazen  Bull,  perished  by  the  instrument,  as  the 
reward  of  his  ingenuity.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  such  combinations  of  facts,  in  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion upon  which  they  are  quoted  to  bear,  it  may,  at 
least,  be  observed,  that  they  are  very  remarkable. 
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by  quoting  the  commentary  of  Wm.  Turner, 
a  celebrated  clergyman  of  Manchester — "  The 
language  of  the  text,"  says  Dr.  Rush, "  is  simply, 
that  such  will  be  the  depravity  and  folly  of  man, 
that  murder  in  every  age  shall  beget  murder." 

The  true  meaning  of  the  passage  vitally  de- 
pends upon  the  construction  of  the  words  of 
the  original  Hebrew.    It  is  a  question  of  pure 
philology,  in  the  discussion  of  which,  by  the 
way,  "  G  d"  has  not  acquitted  him- 
self with  his  usual  address  or  intelligence. 
"  Now  admitting,"  says  he,   "  that  the  He- 
brew language  does  not  differ  in  the  indicative 
future  tense  and  imperative  mood,"  and  erro- 
neously affirming  that  to  be  the  position  of  the 
Essay,  he  goes  on  to  assert  that  the  context 
must  determine  the  signification  of  the  passage. 
Waiving  the  singularity  of  the  admission  that 
the  imperative  and  indicative  moods  of  any 
language  can  assimilate  in  meaning,  I  may 
observe  that  the  argument  of  the  Essay  plainly 
is,  that  the  verb  shall  be  shed,  is  not  to  be 
taken  imperatively  but  indicalively,  since  the 
verb  of  the  Hebrew  is  indicative  future,  and 
not  imperative,  and  a  verb  in  the  future  indi- 
cative cannot  be  used  in  the  sense  of  injunction, 
law  or   command.     The  auxiliary  "  shall," 
though  in  general  used  in  the  sense  of  "  will," 
may,  it  is  true,  according  to  the  genius  of  the 
English  idiom,  be  employed  in  an  imperative 
sense,  but  from  the  absence  of  auxiliaries  to 
form  the  moods  and  tenses  of  the  Hebrew, 
there  cannot  be,  in  that  language,  a  like  lati- 
tude of  interpretation.     The  Hebrew  word 
ishaphech,  being  in  the  indicative  mood,  merely 
indicates  a  future  event,  and  can  by  no  pos 
sibility  imply  an  obligation  or  duty.  The 
clause  in  the  Hebrew,  "  shophech  dam  haadam 
baadam  damo  ishaphech,"  literally  rendered, 
would  read  thus,  "  a  shcdder  of  blood  of  man, 
by  man  his  blood  will  be  shed."    If  we  exa- 
mine the  preceding'  verse,  the  consideration  of 

which  is  thought  necessary  by  "  G  oV  to 

fix  with  greater  accuracy  the  interpretation  of 
the  clause,  we  shall  find  that  it  invalidates,  by 
the  most  unequivocal  language,  the  idea  that 
the  power  to  take  life,  is  delegated  to  man. 
Literally  translated  it  stands  thus :  "  And 
surely  your  blood  of  your  lives  will  J  require; 
from  the  hand  of  all  living  [col  chaiah)  will  I 
require  it  ;  and  from  the  hand  of  man ;  from 
the  hand  of  every  one's  brother  will  /  require 
the  life  of  man."  It  is  tantamount  to  the 
Scriptural  declaration,  to  be  found  botli  in  the 
old  and  new  Testament;  "  Vengeance  is  mine, 
and  /  will  repay."  These  succinctly  stated, 
are  the  plain  grounds  upon  which  the  binding 
force  of  the  passage  as  a  law,  its  moral  obli 
gation  as  a  command,  is  impeached  and  denied. 
But  is  it  not  surprising  that  the  advocates  of capi 
tal  punishment,  while  professing  to  rely  upon 
this  text  as  importing  an  absolute  and  stubborn 
decree,  restrict  its  signification  within  the  most 
circumscribed  limits?  If  it  be  taken  as  a  com- 
mand, it  must  legitimate  the  lex  talionis — it 
must  proclaim  "  blood  for  blood" — it  must 
imply  that  no  shedding  of  blood  shall  be  with- 
out a  sanguinary  retribution.  Distinctions  in 
homicide,  and  executive  interposition,  arc  fo- 
reign to  its  letter,  and  inimical  to  its  spirit — 
chance-medley,  misadventure,  the  different 
grades  of  manslaughter,  the  degrees  in  murder, 


and  the  prerogative  of  pardon,  are  all  opposed 
to  its  provisions,  and  in  direct  violation  of  its 
authority. — In  strong  confirmation  of  the  prin- 
ciple which  these  several  portions  of  Scripture 
are  calculated  to  establish,  we  have  striking 
examples  for  imitation  both  in  the  infancy  of  the 
world,  and  from  the  Author  of  the  new  covenant. 
Cain,  the  first  murderer,  who  perpetrated  from 
cold-blooded  jealousy  the  crime  of  fratricide — 
a  crime  from  which  human  nature  recoils  with 
shuddering  horror — was  neither  beheaded, 
hanged,  nor  blasted  by  lightning.  Lamech, 
too,  we  may  presume,  was  suffered,  for  a  time, 
to  live,  for  the  purposes  of  acceptable  expia- 
tion. Christ  pardoned  the  crime  of  murder, 
in  the  agonies  of  crucifixion.  After  his  resur- 
rection, his  disciples  were  instructed  to  preach 
at  Jerusalem  first,  where  he  knew  that  all  his 
murderers  resided,  the  doctrine  of  forgiveness. 
Tf  in  the  face  ofthese  examples  and  reflections — 
if  in  the  absence  of  authority  'at  the  beginning' — 
if,  in  opposition  to  the  peaceful  sentiments  and 
non-resisting  doctrines  of  Christ, — prejudice 
shall  be  so  infatuated  as  still  to  doubt,  and  that 
doubt  shall  consign  our  fellow  creatures  to  the 
gallows,  all  I  can  say,  is,  doubt  on,  for  a  resur- 
rection from  the  dead  must  be  incapable  of 
inspiring  conviction. 

The  love  of  what  dialecticians  call  the 
argumentum  ad  absurdum,  too  frequently 
employed  with  a  view  to  the  semblance  of 
victory,  is  very  perceptible  in  the  whole  of 
"  G  d's"  performance.    He  endeavours  to 


retention  of  a  right  to  existence;  from  the 
abolition  of  capital  penalties?  In  fine,  what- 
ever may  be  the  sentiments  of  "  G  d,"  it 

is  clear,  both  from  the  doctrines  of  Scripture 
and  the  principles  of  civil  society,  that  the 
vitality  which  was  imparted  to  the  nostrils  of 
man,  by  God  himself,  cannot  lawfully  be  ex- 
tinguished but  by  the  fiat  which  called  it  into 
being.  J.  R.  T. 


involve  the  Essay  in  the  absurdity  of  contend 
ing,  that  a  member  of  civil  society  cannot 
consent  to  the  deprivation  of  his  liberty ; 

for,"  says  he,  "  the  liberty  of  man  is  as  much 
the  gift  of  his  Maker  as  his  life."  The  pro 
position  intended  to  be  demonstrated  in  the 
Essay  is,  that  upon  the  principles  upon  which 
governments  are  instituted,  they  possess  no 
right  to  take  away  the  lives  of  their  citizens 
The  implied  contract  upon  which  civil  society 
is  formed,  contravenes  the  idea.  Upon  the 
formation  of  social  communities,  men  surren 
der  some  of  the  enjoyments  of  which  they  are 
possessed  in  a  state  of  nature,  upon  the  two- 
fold principle  that  savage  liberty  is  incompa 
tible  with  the  security  of  civil  existence,  and 
that  social  rights  are  superior  to  natural.  Is 
life  a  blessing  so  poor  that  it  can  be  disposed 
of  by  implication  or  compromise?  Is  it  not 
the  greatest  gift  of  Heaven,  for  which  no  equi- 
valent can  be  given  in  exchange?  But  re- 
straint on  locomotion,  though  it  abridges  a 
man's  natural  enjoyments,  inflicts  no  evil  be- 
yond the  power  of  remedy.  As  the  infliction 
of  corporal  pain  or  personal  duress  may  be 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  society — as  it  may 
be  indispensable  to  the  repose  of  communi- 
ties— as  licentiousness  requires  a  curb  and 
villany  a  terror — civil  government  without  it 
would  be  defective  and  powerless  in  extend- 
ing protection  to  its  members.  Savage  liber- 
ty, libertas  quidlibct  faciendi,  would  stalk  in 
the  haunts  of  men,  would  disturb  the  retreats 
of  industry  and  civilization.  We  should  re- 
vert to  that  wild  and  barbarous  condition,  in 
which  would  be  felt  all  the  mischiefs  of  facti- 
tious intercourse  superadded  to  the  horrors  of 
unrestrained  and  ferocious  nature.  But  can 
these  be  reasonably  apprehended  from  the 


For  the  Friend. 

The  character  of  William  Penn,  certainly 
with  justice,  becomes  more  and  more  exalted 
in  the  esteem  of  mankind,  as  time  is  afforded 
for  the  full  examination  of  its  merits.  He 
rose  at  a  period  of  great  agitation  in  the  reli- 
gious and  political  affairs  of  Europe,  and  was 
the  subject  of  intense  persecution.  These 
causes  were  fruitful  of  the  prejudice  and  wrong, 
which  enabled  wickedness  and  ignorance  so 
artfully,  and  in  many  respects  so  successfully, 
to  envelope  his  peerless  reputation  with  tem- 
porary clouds.  The  mists  of  popular  error,  how- 
ever, that  obscured  the  brightness  of  his  morn- 
ing, and  which  followed  him,  in  some  degree, 
throughout  his  whole  course,  were  not  permit- 
ted to  gather  thick  darkness  upon  his  setting 
sun,  and  thus  rob  the  world  of  the  bright 
legacies  of  wisdom  and  of  virtue,  of  experience 
and  of  greatness,  which  are  now  benignly  shed 
upon,  and  generously  received  by  the  nations. 

The  contemplation  of  the  career  of  this 
eminent  individual,  crowds  upon  the  mind  such 
variety  of  matter,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to 
separate,  and  treat  any  one  topic  with  distinct- 
ness. I  took  up  my  pen  merely  to  introduce 
to  the  notice  of  the  reader,  a  few  passages  from 
"  the  Great  Law,"*  which  was  prepared  by 
the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  and  adopted  by 
the  first  assembly  held  at  Upland,  (now  Chester 
upon  Delaware,)  immediately  after  the  arrival 
of  our  forefathers,  with  the  proprietary,  in  1682. 
They  are  of  very  remarkable  import,  and  de- 
serve to  be  seriously  considered,  as  illustrative, 
not  only  of  the  religious  doctrines  of  the 
illustrious  governor,  but  also  of  the  other 
Quakers  of  that  day,  who  were  present  with 
him,  and,  by  their  deliberate  votes,  enacted 
those  excellent  laws  for  the  rule  of  their 
own  conduct,  and  that  of  their  descendants. 
Political  zealots  and  infidels,  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, have  sometimes  dared  to  invoke  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  "  the  liberal  principles 
of  Pcnn,"  as  a  warrant  for  some  of  their 
unhallowed  purposes  in  government,  and  anti- 
christian,  new-fangled  schemes  of  miscalled 
religion.  But  the  proof  is  abundant  and  over- 
whelming, that  neither  Penn  nor  his  friends 
ever  said,  wrote  or  published  any  thing,  which 
affords  the  least  shadow  of  countenance  to 
such  abominable  schemes  as  threaten  to  esta- 
blish the  reign  of  terror  and  anarchy  in 
Christendom,  and  which  ^eek  to  overthrow 
Christianity  itself.  ,  V. 

Extracted  from 
"  The  Great  Law,  or  the  body  of  the  Laws 
of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  and  territories 
thereunto  belonging,  past  at  an  Assembly  at 


*  This  remarkable  code  is  very  rarely  to  be  met 
with.  The  only  complete  copy,  except  one,  is  that  in 
manuscript,  in  the  archives  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Harris- 
burg.  It  consists  of  sixty-eight  different  chapters. 
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Chester,  alias  Upland,  the  seventh  day  of  the 
tenth  month,  (December)  1682:" 

"  Whereas  the  glory  of  Almighty  God  and 
the  good  of  mankind  is  the  reason  and  end  of 
government,  and  therefore  government  in  itself 
is  a  venerable  ordinance  of  God;  and  forasmuch 
as  it  is  principally  desired  and  intended  by  the 
Proprietary  and  Governor,  and  Freemen  of  the 
Province  of  Pennsylvania,  and  territories  there- 
unto belonging,  to  make  and  establish  such  laws 
as  shall  best  preserve  true  Christian  and  civil 
liberty  in  opposition  to  all  unchristian,  licen- 
tious and  unjust  practices,  whereby  God  may 
have  his  due,  Cassar  his  due,  and  the  people 
their  due,  from  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the 
one  side,  and  insolence  and  licentiousness  of 
the  other,  so  that  the  best  and  firmest  foundation 
may  be  laid  for  the  present  and  future  happi- 
ness, both  of  the  Governor  and  People  of  this 
Province  and  territories  aforesaid,  and  their 
posterity.  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  William 
Penn,  Proprietary  and  Governor,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Deputies  of  the 
Freemen  of  this  Province  and  counties  afore- 
said in  Assembly  met,  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  same,  that  these  following  chapters  and 
paragraphs  shall  be  the  laws  of.  Pennsylvania 
and  the  territories. 

"  Almighty  God  being  the  only  Lord  of 
conscience,  Father  of  lights  and  of  spirits,  and 
the  author,  as  well  as  object  of  all  divine 
knowledge,  faith  and  worship,  who  only  can 
enlighten  the  minds,  and  persuade  and  convince 
the  understandings  of  people,  in  due  reverence 
to  his  sovereignty  over  the  souls  of  mankind. 
It  is  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  no 
person,  now,  or  at  any  time  hereafter,  living  in 
the  Province,  who  shall  confess  and  acknow- 
ledge one  Almighty  God  to  be  the  creator, 
upholder  and  ruler  of  the  world,  and  that 
professeth  him  or  herself  obliged  in  conscience 
to  live  peaceably  and  justly  under  the  civil 
government,  shall,  in  any  wise,  be  molested  or 
prejudiced  in  his  or  her  conscientious  persua- 
sion or  practice,  nor  shall  he  or  she,  at  any 
time,  be  compelled  to  frequent  or  maintain  any 
religious  worship,  place  or  ministry  whatever, 
contrary  to  his  or  her  mind,  but  shall  freely 
and  fully  enjoy  his  or  her  Christian  liberty,  in 
that  respect,  without  any  interruption  or  re- 
flection ;  and  if  any  person  shall  abuse  or 
deride  any  other,  for  his  or  her  different 
persuasion  or  practice  in  matters  of  religion, 
such  shall  be  looked  upon  as  a  disturber  of  the 
peace,  and  be  punished  accordingly.  But, 
to  the  end  that  all  looseness,  irreligion,  and 
atheism  may  not  creep  in  under  the  pretence  of 
conscience  in  this  province,  Be  it  further 
enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  good  example  of  the  primitive 
Christians,  and  for  the  ease  of  the  creation, 
every  first  day  of  the  week,  called  the  Lord's 
day,  people  shall  abstain  from  their  common 
toil  and  labour  ;  that,  whether  masters,  parents, 
children  or  servants,  they  may  the  better  dispose 
themselves  to  read  the  Scriptures  of  truth  at 
home,  or  to  frequent  such  meetings  of  religious 
worship  abroad,  as  may  best  suit  their  respective 
persuasions." 

"  And  be  it  further  enacted,  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  that  all  officers,  and  persons  commis- 
sioned and  employed  in  the  service  of  the 


government  of  this  province,  and  all  members 
and  deputies  elected  to  serve  in  the  Assembly 
thereof,  and  all  that  have  a  right  to  elect  such 
deputies,  shall  be  such  as  profess  and  declare 

THEY  BELIEVE  IN  JESUS  ChRIST  TO  BE  THE  SON 

or  God,  and  Saviour  of  the  world,  and 
that  are  not  convicted  of  ill  fame  or  unsober 
and  dishonest  conversation,  and  that  are  twen- 
ty-one years  of  age  at  least. 

"  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  for  the  better  preventing  of  corrupt 
communication,  that  whosoever  shall  speak 
loosely  or  profanely  of  Almighty  God,  Christ 
Jesus,  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  the  Scriptures  of 
truth,  and  is  legally  convicted  thereof,  shall, 
for  every  such  offence,  pay  five  shillings,  or 
suffer  five  days'  imprisonment  in  the  house  of 
correction,  at  hard  labour,  to  the  behoof  of 
the  public,  and  be  fed  with  bread  and  water 
only,  during  that  time." 

For  the  Friend. 

THE  LAW  SUITS. 

(Continued  from  page  55.) 

The  discipline  of  Friends  on  the  subject  of 
arbitrations,  is  founded  on  the  supposition 
that  the  Society  is  a  community  of  brethren — 
having  confidence  in  each  other,  and  mutually 
disposed  to  judge  equitably  and  impartially,  in 
relation  to  any  matter  of  difference  which  may 
arise  between  two  or  more  of  the  members. 
Hence,  they  judged  an  appeal  to  courts  of  law, 
in  ordinary  cases,  unnecessary,  and  indeed 
unbecoming,  inasmuch  as  the  controversy 
could  be  more  readily  and  satisfactorily  settled 
by  disinterested  persons  chosen  from  their  own 
Society — and  thus  the  exposure  of  the  parties 
be  avoided. 

The  regulation  is  certainly  a  good  one,  and 
we  should  regret  to  see  it  departed  from  in  any 
instance  where  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
would  admit  of  its  adjustment  by  this  amicable 
and  Christian  method.  This  would  happen  in 
most  of  the  ordinary  transactions  among  the 
members  of  the  Society,  and  consequently,  as 
respects  such  affairs,  law  suits  can  rarely  oc- 
cur;— hence  it  is,  that  Friends  have  been  so 
seldom  seen  in  courts  of  justice,  a  trait  in 
their  character,  as  a  Society,  which  I  greatly 
admire.  But  this  mode  cannot  be  applied  to 
settling  the  disputed  property  question  between 
Friends  and  the  Hicksites,  for  several  reasons; 
and  in  order  to  set  the  matter  in  a  clear  light, 
I  will  briefly  advert  to  the  manner  of  proceed- 
ing which  the  discipline  prescribes. 

First,  The  arbitrators  are  to  be  Friends. 

Second,  They  are  not  to  consider  them- 
selves as  advocates  for  those  by  whom  they  are 
chosen. 

Third,  They  should,  as  much  as  may  be, 
shun  all  previous  information  respecting  the 
case — or  having  heard  any  thing  on  it,  stand 
unbiassed  thereby. 

Fourth,  They  are  not  to  receive  any  evi- 
dence but  in  the  presence  of  both  parties. 

Fifth,  They  are  to  give  the  parties  a  fair 
and  full  hearing  in  the  presence  of  each  other, 
but  to  listen  to  neither  of  them  apart. 

The  reasonableness  and  propriety  of  these 
regulations  are  so  obvious  as  to  need  little 
comment.  That  men  chosen  to  arbitrate  a 
difference  should  be  disinterested  and  unbiass- 
ed, as  regards  the  parties  to  that  difference,  is 


essentially  requisite  to  a  fair  hearing  and  equi- 
table decision.  But  it  will  not  be  pretended 
that  Friends  and  Hicksites  are  disinterested 
and  unbiassed  persons  as  respects  (he  cause  at 
issue.  They  are  themselves  the  parties  to  it, 
and  consequently  cannot  be  competent  arbi- 
trators to  settle  the  dispute.  The  Hicksites 
would  consider  it  very  hard  that  our  objection 
to  recognise  them  as  Friends  should  obtain; 
and  we,  on  the  other  hand,  think  it  unjust  that 
they  should  seize  and  hold  the  property  for 
their  exclusive  advantage,  and  require  us  to 
recognise  them  as  Friends,  when  they  have 
separated  themselves  from  the  Society  and 
been  disowned  by  it. 

The  opinions  on  both  sides  are  fully  made 
up;  and  without  hearing  any  further  testimo- 
ny, both  we  and  they  are  probably  entirely 
settled  in  our  judgment  on  the  points  at  issue. 

If,  therefore,  the  parties  were  placed  on 
equal  ground,  as  regards  possession  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  estate,  and  should  mutually  agree 
to  select  from  their  respective  members  an 
equal  number  of  persons  to  arbitrate  the  dis- 
pute, it  cannot,  and  will  not  be  pretended  that 
those  persons  could  calmly  sit  down  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  alleged  claims,  with  minds 
free  from  bias  on  either  side.  The  schism  is 
deep,  radical,  and  wide-spread;  and  scarcely 
a  member  of  society  could  be  found  any  where, 
who  had  not  heard  enough  respecting  it,  to 
induce  him  to  form  an  opinion  in  favour  of  one 
side  or  the  other.  The  arbitrators  might 
meet,  it  is  true,  and  a  fruitless  contest  of  words 
follow — testimony  on  either  side  would  be  use- 
less where  the  parties  had  prejudged  the  case; 
the  collision  of  opinions  might  only  tend  to 
stir  up  fresh  excitement,  and  the  parties  at  last 
separate  without  being  able  to  come  to  any 
decision,  and,  in  all  probability,  more  alienated 
from  each  other  than  before  they  met. 

It  will  probably  be  said,  that  such  observa- 
tions are  invidious  and  uncharitable — but  I 
appeal  to  the  feelings  and  experience  of  every 
man  who  knows  his  own  heart,  whether  they 
are  not  just,  and  fully  warranted  by  the  common 
course  of  human  conduct  and  affairs. 

Another  reason  why  neither  Friends  nor 
Hicksites  could  act  as  arbitrators,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  difference  between 
us  is  based  upon  matters  of  faith  and  con- 
science. Friends  conscientiously  believe  that 
the  Hicksites  have  departed  widely  from  the 
original  principles  of  Quakerism  and  from  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity;  that  they  have  volun- 
tarily seceded  from  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  formed  a  new  one;  and  they  are  sustained  in 
this  opinion  by  the  concurrent  sentiment  of 
four  undivided  yearly  meetings  of  the  So- 
ciety, where  no  schism  or  discord  has  occur- 
red. It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  supposed  that 
they  could,  with  any  propriety,  refer  this  con- 
scientious belief  to  be  settled  by  the  Hicksites. 
We  know  that  the  Hicksites  hold  and  preach 
certain  doctrines — that  when  they  are  cited  to 
those  doctrines,  they  defend  them,  and  declare 
their  unity  with  those  who  promulgate  them. 
We  conscientiously  believe  these  are  not  the 
doctrines  of  Friends,  but  are  dangerous  both 
to  civil  and  religious  society.  Holding  this 
then  as  a  matter  of  the  most  solemn  import, 
and  it  being  connected  with  the  subject  at 
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issue  in  the  arbitration,  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
that  Friends  never  could  concede  it  under  any 
circumstances,  unless  it  were  possible  to  effect 
an  entire  change  in  their  opinions  against  the 
force  of  the  most  clear  and  conclusive  testi- 
mony. If  the  Hicksites  entertain  similar  views 
respecting  our  doctrines,  and  feel  it  to  be  a 
matter  of  conscience  with  them,  not  to  adopt 
or  recognise  the  principles  we  hold,  it  would 
be  unreasonable  also  to  expect  them  to  submit 
their  consciences  to  the  result  of  an  arbitra- 
tion. But  even  if  we  suppose  that  the  property 
question  could  be  settled  by  arbitration,  with- 
out involving  the  conscientious  belief  of  either 
side,  the  difficulty  is  not  lessened  as  respects 
the  arbitrators  to  be  chosen;  that  conscientious 
belief  would  still  operate  on  their  minds,  and 
could  not  be  surrendered  or  abandoned  with- 
out a  dereliction  of  religious  duty;  hence,  they 
would  not  be  competent  persons  to  decide  the 
point  in  issue.  ^ 

It  is,  therefore,  I  think,  clearly  demonstrat- 
ed, that  we  cannot  arbitrate  the  difference  be- 
tween us,  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  the 
discipline.  To  choose  arbitrators  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Society,  is  as  much  a  depar- 
ture from  the  discipline  as  to  refer  it  to  the 
decision  of  a  legal  tribunal,  and  therefore  lia- 
ble to  the  same  objections.  Moreover,  in  the 
case  of  the  Asylum,  when  Friends  offered  to 
submit  the  dispute  to  the  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  this  state,  in  bank,  as  disin- 
terested arbitrators,  and  to  abide  by  their  de- 
cision, the  Hicksites  rejected  the  proposal. 
But  besides  the  objections  arising  out  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  present  parties  to  the 
controversy,  there  is  another  and  insuperable 
obstacle  to  arbitrating  the  question,  relative  to 
the  property  of  the  Society,  and  this  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  tenure  by  which  it  is  held. 

It  is  a  trust,  held  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  and  no  act  of 
a  part  of  those  for  whose  use  it  is  so  held,  can 
justly  deprive  the  remainder  of  their  right  in 
any  portion  of  it. 

That  there  can  be  but  one  Society  of  Friends 
is  a  position  so  plain  as  to  need  no  argument 
to  prove  it,  and  to  that  Society  the  property 
must  in  equity  belong.  It  cannot,  however, 
absolutely  alien  or  dispose  of  any  portion  of  it, 
except  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the 
Society  then  existing,  and  of  those  members 
who  may  succeed  them;  to  whom,  and  to  their 
successors  in  perpetuity,  the  benefit  and  use 
of  it  exclusively  belong  for  ever. 

Even  if  it  were  equitable  and  competent  for 
those  who  now  constitute  the  Society,  to 
change  the  nature  of  the  trust,  and  to  convey 
away  the  fee  of  a  part  of  the  property  to  other 
persons  and  for  other  uses  than  those  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  (which  I  cannot  admit,)  it 
would  be  necessary  that  all  those  who  now  are 
members  and  have  rights  in  the  property, 
should  assent  to  that  change.  But  the  Society 
is  composed  not  merely  of  adult  members,  but 
of  minors  and  infants  who  have  equal  rights 
with  the  adults,  and  who  are  not  of  competent 
age  either  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
posed transfer,  or  to  give  their  assent  to  it,  if 
they  did  understand  it,  so  as  to  bind  them  aAer 
they  come  to  be  of  legal  age.  The  conclusion 
of  the  adults,  therefore,  to  give  away  a  certain 


portion  of  the  property,  would  not  be  valid  as 
regards  those  minors,  nor  prevent  them  from 
recovering  their  rights  after  they  came  of  age. 
To  exemplify  the  subject,  suppose  an  estate  is 
held  in  trust  for  the  joint  use  and  benefit  of 
six  persons,  four  of  whom  are  adults  and  two 
minors,  and  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  their 
heirs  for  ever.  If  the  four  adults  agree  to 
give  away  a  certain  part  of  that  estate  to  other 
persons  and  for  other  purposes  than  those  for 
which  it  is  held,  their  act  could  not  in  equity 
deprive  the  two  minprs  of  their  right  in  the 
property  so  conveyed  away,  nor  bar  the  claims 
of  the  successors  of  those  six  persons  in  any 
succeeding  time.  But  it  may  be  answered,  that 
although  this  is  true  in  equity,  yet,  if  the  adult 
members  of  the  Society  now  existing,  choose  to 
divide  its  property,  there  is  nobody  competent 
to  call  them  to  account,  and  posterity  may  take 
care  of  themselves.  It  is  certainly  an  easy 
way  of  getting  over  difficulty,  to  cut  the  knot 
which  we  cannot  untie;  but  how  it  can  be 
made,  in  the  present  instance,  to  comport  with 
justice,  is  not  quite  so  clear.  Honest  men 
must  feel  themselves  bound  to  regard  trusts  as 
sacred,  and  scrupulously  to  respect  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  them  by  their  ancestors;  and 
hence,  however  great  the  difficulties  or  gross 
the  calumny  which  they  may  have  to  encoun- 
ter in  the  faithful  discharge  of  that  trust,  they 
cannot  violate  it,  but  steadily  persevere  in  the 
fulfilment  of  its  duties  to  the  best  of  their  judg- 
ment and  ability. 

If  the  observations  I  have  made  are  correct, 
it  must  be  obvious  that  in  resolving  the  pro- 
perty question  now  pending  between  Friends 
and  the  Hicksites,  arbitration  cannot  be  re- 
sorted to — it  would  not  be  binding  on  the  par- 
ties now  living,  nor  on  those  who  succeed 
them,  neither  could  the  trustees  equitably  con- 
vey away  the  title  of  any  portion  of  the  estate 
for  the  use  of  persons  who  are  not  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends. 

But  the  decision  of  the  highest  legal  tribunal 
is  tantamount  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  to 
whomsoever  that  decision  shall  direct  the  trus- 
tees to  convey  the  title  and  use  of  the  property, 
they  may  with  perfect  safety  and  propriety 
transfer  it;  because  the  decision  is  a  sufficient 
authority  in  point  of  law,  and  will  bar  all  future 
claims.  In  any  event,  however,  no  legal  de- 
cision can  prevent  either  Friends  or  Hicksites 
from  exercising  the  right  of  private  opinion  as 
to  the  abstract  fact  who  the  Society  of  Friends 
are — this,  so  far  as  regards  its  own  commu- 
nion, is  to  be  settled  only  by  the  Society  it- 
self; and,  therefore,  while  I  should  cheerfully 
submit  to  a  decision  of  the  property  question, 
whether  in  favour  of,  or  against  Friends,  and 
as  far  as  my  rights  were  concerned,  readily 
act  in  conformity  with  it;  yet  I  reserve  to  my- 
self the  privilege  of  agreeing  to,  or  dissenting 
from,  the  opinion  of  the  court,  as  to  who  the 
Society  of  Friends  are,  according  as  it  com- 
ports with  my  conscientious  belief  on  the  ques- 
tion, or  is  at  variance  with  it. 

The  observations  on  this  part  of  the  subject 
having  occupied  more  space  than  I  anticipated, 
I  must  defer  quoting  the  rules  of  discipline 
sanctioning  law  suits  between  members  of  the 
Society,  until  another  number. 

J.  R. 
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 TWELFTH  MONTH,  4,  1830. 

It  is  with  much  satisfaction  we  announce 
that  the  school  in  Friends'  Academy  in  Fourth 
street,  below  Chesnut  street,  will  be  opened 
on  Second  day,  the  6th  inst.,  under  the  super- 
intendance  of  John  M.  Keagy,  M.  D.  The 
course  of  instruction  will  include  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  ancient  and  modern 
history  and  geography,  in  connexion  with  the 
classics — mathematics,  natural  philosophy, 
chemistry,  and  the  usual  branches  of  an  En- 
glish education.  Those  who  have  the  pleasure 
of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Keagy, 
will  require  no  other  recommendation  as  to 
his  qualifications  for  the  duty  he  has  undertak- 
en. For  the  information  of  others,  we  may  just 
remark  that  in  two  literary  institutions  where 
he  formerly  presided,  his  method  of  instruction, 
and  his  watchful  care  over  the  morals  and  man- 
ners of  his  pupils,  as  well  as  the  happy  success 
which  attended  his  labours,  were  such  as  to 
win  the  affection  of  his  pupils  and  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  their  parents.  Of  course, 
the  schools  are  continued  under  the  care 
of  the  overseers  of  Friends'  public  schools. 
The  want  of  a  seminary  of  this  description, 
has  been  so  long  and  so  seriously  felt  by  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  this  city,  that  we  trust 
the  proposed  institution  will  meet  the  cordial 
and  liberal  support  of  all  those  who  wish  to 
secure  for  their  children,  the  advantages  of  a 
good  education. 

From  the  "  African  Repository,"  we  learn 
that  despatches  have  been  received  from  Libe- 
ria, up  to  the  14th  of  September,  which  state 
that,  owing  to  the  want  of  medical  aid,  and 
great  imprudence,  a  considerable  number  of 
deaths  had  taken  place  among  the  emigrants 
by  the  Liberia  and  the  Montgomery.  In  other 
respects,  the  affairs  of  the  colony  appear  to 
be  without  any  special  or  material  change.  "  I 
am  sorry  to  remark,"  says  the  account,  "  that 
this  abominable  traffic  [the  slave  trade]  is  car- 
ried on  with  the  utmost  activity,  all  along  the 
coast.  Capt.  Parker,  during  his  trading  at 
the  Gallinas,  of  about  three  weeks,  saw  no  less 
than  900  shipped." 

The  "Carolinian,"  the  ship  chartered  by  the 
Colonization  Society,  it  appears,  sailed  from 
Norfolk  on  the  20th  of  October,  with  one 
hundred  and  seven  coloured  persons,  forty- 
five  of  whom  were  emancipated  slaves.  The 
brig  Volador,  of  Baltimore,  a  new  and  fast 
sailing  vessel,  has  been  chartered  by  the  So- 
ciety, and  will  proceed  immediately  to  Nor- 
folk, to  receive  on  board  emigrants  and  supplies 
for  the  colony.  From  seventy  to  one  hundred 
passengers,  with  Dr.  George  P.  Todsen,  ap- 
pointed physician  for  the  colony,  are  expected 
to  embark  in  this  vessel.  It  would  hardly  be 
judicious,  perhaps,  to  add  a  larger  number  to 
the  colony  this  autumn,  than  that  of  the  last 
and  present  expedition. 

We  recognise,  with  pleasure,  the  re-appearance  of 
"  Y,"  whose  contributions,  as  well  as  the  "  Extracts 
from  the  letters  of  a  young  American  residing  in 
Paris,"  will  have  insertion  in  our  next. 
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For  the  Friend. 

An  address  to  Egypt  in  a  former  number  of 
«'  The  Friend"  suggested  the  following  lines. 
Should  they  meet  the  approbation  of  the 
Editor,  they  are  presented  for  insertion. 

Land  of  the  Nile  !  how  sad  thy  slow  decay — 
The  suffering  victim  of  tyrannic  sway. 
While  the  fierce  Turk  with  despot  fury  reigns 
'Mid  ruined  palaces,  deserted  fanes, 
And  cities  desolate,  where  once  the  throng 
Of  busy  population  swept  along; 
Oppress'd,  degraded,  'neath  the  galling  chain 
Of  servile  bondage, — fearing  to  complain — 
Thy  hopeless  sons  in  poverty  and  toil, 
For  a  proud  master  cultivate  thy  soil, 
Till  scarcely  wish'd  the  fertilizing  wave, 
Which,  Heaven's  best  blessing,  thou  wert  wont  to  crave. 
Ill-fated  clime  !  as  turns  the  mournful  eye 
O'er  the  sad  wrecks  of  glory  long  gone  by, 
How  oft  will  memory  former  days  recall, 
When  science  flourish'd  in  the  lordly  hall, 
When  learning  and  the  arts  in  union  bland, 
Shed  their  full  lustre  o'er  thy  happy  land. 
Their  proud  memorials  still  in  strength  sublime 
Glow  in  bright  contrast  with  thy  darker  time  ; — 
Still  tell  of  former  greatness. — yet  in  vain! 
On  ears  unheeding  swells  the  solemn  strain ; 
Dim  o'er  their  treasures  hangs  the  veil  of  night, 
Till,  lo  !  Champollion  comes,  and  all  is  light. 
The  tombs  their  mystic  secrets  see  revealed, 
Their  sacred  records  the  papyri  yield; 
Temple  and  palace,  obelisk  and  fane, 
Proclaim  the  wonders  of  their  ancient  reign. 
Tell  they  not  now  of  Egypt's  early  time  ? 
Speak  they  not  loud  Jehovah's  power  sublime? 
How,  loved  of  Heaven,  the  patriarch  Abraham  came  ? 
How  Joseph  gave  to  fame  his  honour'd  name  ? 
Oh!  tell  they  not,  by  famine  sore  oppress'd, 
When  Israel's  sons  the  promised  corn  request, 
As  bowing  meekly  to  the  high  command 
Of  Egypt's  lord,  they  round  him  trembling  stand, 
Tears  choke  his  words,  his  sorrow  stands  confessed, 
And  all  the  brother  fills  his  throbbing  breast? 
But,  lo  '.  a  venerable  form  appears, 
Drooping  beneath  the  weight  of  grief  and  years. 
|  Hear  the  affecting  cry — rny  son — my  son — 
List  to  the  blessing,  truly,  nobly  won. 
Then,  widely  spread  o'er  Egypt's  fertile  plain, 
The  chosen  race  their  fleecy  charge  maintain, 
Success  attends — health,  peace  their  labours  crown, 
And  plenty  showers  her  choicest  blessings  down. 
Trace  we  the  picture  further, — what  appears  ? 
A  nation  sunk  in  bondage ! — mark  their  tears — 
Groaning  beneath  a  tyrant's  lash  of  scorn, 
With  grief  o'erwhelm'd,  they  loathe  thecoming  morn. 
Whence  that  majestic  ruin  ?  whose  the  hand, 
That  bade  yon  temple's  vast  proportions  stand 
In  awful  grandeur  on  the  mountain's  brow  ? 
Or  raised  the  pyramid  in  the  vale  below  ? 


Poor,  suffering  Israel !  was  this  thy  toil  ? 
Thy  fierce  oppressors  glory  in  thy  spoil: 
Yet,  yet  despair  not, — former  sins  forgiven, 
Thy  cry  is  heard,  thy  prayers  ascend  to  heaven, 
Yon  babe,  in  infant  beauty's  cradled  sleep, 
Where  the  broad  Nile's  majestic  waters  sweep, 
Shall  he  avenge  thee?  who  his  life  shall  guard  ? 
The  royal  princess — claims  he  her  regard  ? 
With  woman's  tenderness  she  hastes  to  save 
The  hapless  victim  from  a  watery  grave, 
Clasps  to  her  bosom  her  adopted  son, 
And  bears  him  smiling  to  her  father's  throne. 
Indulgent  monarch  !  did  thy  gracious  hand 
Place  on  his  head  the  symbol  of  command  ? 
Deem'st  thou  a  stranger  shall  ascend  thy  throne  ? 
A  helpless  captive  wilt  thou  deign  to  own  ? 
Vain  condescension — !  dashing  from  his  brow 
The  glittering  bauble  on  the  plain  below, 
Prophetic  fury  glowing  in  his  face, 
The  indignant  Moses  spurn'd  the  proffer'd  grace.* 
Well  was  the  presage  answer'd — on  he  came 
Mid  signs  and  wonders,  in  thy  awful  name, 
Thou  great  Jehovah!  at  whose  dread  command 
Thy  chosen  people  fled  the  guilty  land. 
Embattled  foes  in  myriads  thronging  round, 
The  sea  before  them  in  its  depths  profound, 
Thy  venging  arm,  the  favour'd  race  to  save, 
Whelm'd  their  pursuers  in  a  watery  grave; 
While  Israel  onward  led,  in  trembling  awe 
Mid  Sinai's  conscious  thunders,  heard  thy  law. 

Ye  proud  historians  of  your  country's  fame, 

What  mighty  heroes  now  your  records  claim  ? 

Sesostris,  glorious  from  triumphant  war, 

With  captive  nations  clustering  round  his  car  ? 

Or  will  truth  prompt  to  tell  the  fatal  hour, 

When  conquering  Egypt  bows  to  Persian  power  ? 

When  Grecia's  haughty  lord  her  subjects  own  ? 

When  Ptolemy  usurps  her  boasted  throne  ? 

Mark  we  her  progress  through  the  lapse  of  years, 

Till  Cleopatra  on  the  scene  appears? 

While  sunk  in  sloth,  effeminate,  and  poor, 

A  Roman  province  bounds  her  feeble  power  : 

O'er  her  rich  plain  barbarian  fury  pour'd, 

There  the  wild  Arab  wheeled  his  lawless  horde, 

Till  Turkish  tyranny  proclaim'd  her  doom, 

A  hopeless  bondage  and  a  rayless  gloom. 

Oh  !  when  shall  light  once  more  that  gloom  pervade? 

When  shall  day  dawn  amid  a  night  of  shade; 

That  glorious  day,  when  o'er  her  fated  clime 

Shall  spread  afar  the  gospel  truths  sublime  ? 

The  Christian's  hope,  the  Christian's  faith  be  hers, 

To  illume  her  darkness,  dry  her  flowing  tears, 

Bid  fairer  prospects,  brighter  views  arise, 

And  point  each  trembling  heart  to  realms  beyond  the 

skies.  Y. 

11  mo.  24th. 


*  Josephus  relates,  that  Thermuthis,  the  daughter 
of  Pharaoh,  having  rescued  the  infant  Moses,  pre- 
sented him  to  her  father,  declaring  that  she  had 
adopted  him  as  her  son;  and  had  determined  to  pro- 
claim him  successor  to  the  king  on  the  throne  of 
Egypt.  The  monarch,  to  please  his  daughter,  placed 
his  crown  on  the  head  of  the  child:  "  but  Moses,  with 
a  look  of  contempt,  snatched  it  from  his  brow,  cast 
it  on  the  ground,  and  spurned  it  with  his  foot."  An 
act  supposed  to  be  ominous  to  the  state.  "  The  scribe 
who,  from  his  nativity,  had  predicted  the  downfall  of 
the  Egyptian  empire,"  advised  his  immediate  des- 
truction; deeming  his  presage  confirmed  by  this  event: 
but  Moses  was  conveyed  away  and  educated  under 
the  care  of  the  princess.  See  K  Antiquities  of  the 
Jews." 


For  the  Friend. 

STALACTITE  CAVERNS  OF  ADELSBERG. 

The  following  lively  description  is  extracted 
from  Russel's  Tour  in  Germany.  Adelsberg 
is  situated  in  Carniola,  a  province  of  Germany, 
and  near  the  heyiof  the  Gulf  of  Venice. 

The  village  of  Adelsberg  stands  at  the  bot- 
tom of  an  inconsiderable  rocky  eminence.  At 
the  western  extremity  of  the  eminence,  the 
rock  gapes  into  two  large  apertures.  The  one 
reaches  nearly  from  its  summit  to  the  level  of 
the  plain,  and  has  an  irregular  jagged,  cleft-like 
shape:  the  other  is  rather  more  to  the  eastward, 
about  fifty  feet  higher  in  the .  rock,  and  in  a 
much  more  regular  vaulted  form.  The  river 
Poick  comes  winding  along  the  valley  from  the 
south,  flows  under  the  eminence,  washes  its 
western  extremity,  throws  its  whole  body  into 
the  lower  of  the  two  openings,  which  it  entire- 
ly fills,  and  disappears.  The  higher  opening 
runs  a  short  way  into  the  mountain,  forming  a 
regular  and  spacious  gallery.  The  partition  of 
rock,  that  separates  it-  from  the  lower  one, 
through  which  the  river  holds  its  course,  is 
broken  through  in  several  places,  and  furnishes 
here  and  there  a  glimpse  of  the  dark  waters, 
fretting  along  in  their  subterranean  channel. 
But  as  you  advance,  their  murmurings  and  the 
distant  gleams  of  daylight  die  away  together, 
and  the  silence  and  darkness  of  ancient  night 
reign  all  around.  The  guides  now  lighted  their 
lamps,  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  distant  sound  of 
water  was  again  heard  ;  it  became  louder  and 
louder,  the  passage  seemed  to  widen,  and  at 
length  opened  out  into  an  immense  cavern, 
which  the  eye  could  not  measure,  for  the  lights 
were  altogether  insufficient  to  penetrate,  to  any 
distance,  the  darkness  that  was  above,  and 
around  and  below  ;  they  were  just  sufficient  to 
show  where  we  stood.  It  was  a  ledge  of  rock, 
which,  running  across  the  cavern  like  a  natural 
partition,  but  not  rising  to  the  roof,  divides  it 
into  two  caverns.  From  that  on  the  left  of 
the  partition,  on  whose  summit  we  stood,  rose 
amid  the  darkness,  the  furious  dashing  of  the 
river,  which  has  thus  far  found  its  way  through 
the  mountain,  and  announcing  by  its  noise,  the 
obstacles  it  encounters,  seems  to  throw  itself,  in 
despair,  against  the  opposing*  partition,  which 
threatens  to  prevent  its  course  into  the  more 
ample  divisions  of  the  cavern  on  the  right.  On 
this  latter  side,  the  rocky  partition  sinks  down 
absolutely  precipitous  ;  the  cavern,  likewise,  is 
much  deeper  than  that  on  the  left,  and  impene- 
trable darkness  broods  over  it.  Leaning  over 
the  precipice,  the  ear,  after  it  has  become  ac- 
customed to  the  raging  of  the  stream  on  the 
other  side,  hears  that  its  waters,  far  below,  had 
pierced  the  partition,  and  made  their  way  into 
the  deeper  and  more  ample  hall  of  the  cavern: 
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it  is,  in  fact,  a  natural  bridge.  The  impression, 
however,  on  this  side,  is  much  more  striking, 
for  the  river  is  heard  eddying  along  with  that 
dull,  heavy  and  indistinct  sound,  which,  particu- 
larly in  such  circumstances,  among  subterra- 
nean precipices,  and  in  subterranean  darkness, 
always  gives  the  idea  of  great  depth.  The 
guides  lighted  a  few  bundles  of  straw,  and 
threw  them  into  the  abyss.  They  gleamed 
faintly  as  they  descended,  on  the  projecting 
points  of  the  rock,  blazed  for  a  few  seconds  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  showing  its  slow 
heavy  motion,  and  illuminating  through  a  small 
circle  the  darkness  of  the  cavern,  left  its  gloom, 
by  their  extinctiop,  more  oppressive  and  im- 
penetrable. 

"From  this  spot,"  says  Sa^ori,  "it  is  not 
allowed  to  the  boldest  of  mortals  to  proceed 
further  ;"  and  he  said  so,  because,  towards 
the  greater  division  of  the  cavern,  into  which 
the  river  has  thus  forced  its  way,  the  partition 
is  too  precipitous  to  admit  of  descent.  But 
mortals,  not  at  all  bold,  now  go  a  great  deal 
further.  Towards  the  smaller  division,  the 
partition  is  not  so  precipitous,  and  the  cavern 
itself  is  not  so  deep.  A  flight  of  steps  was 
cut  out  on  this  side,  down  to  the  bottom.  The 
partition  itself  was  then  pierced  in  the  direction 
of  the  greater  cavern.  When  the  workmen 
had  got  through  it,  they  found  themselves  still 
considerably  above  the  bottom  of  the  greater; 
but  the  rocky  wall  was  now  more  sloping,  and 
by  hewing  in  it  a  flight  of  steps,  the  bottom  was 
reached  in  safety.  The  great  object  was  to 
know  what  became  of  the  river.  We  had  not 
advanced  many  yards  along  the  rocky  floor, 
which  owes  much  of  its  comparative  smoothness 
to  art,  when  the  river  was  again  heard  in  front, 
and  the  lights  of  the  guides  again  glimmered 
on  its  waters.  It  flows  right  across  the  cavern; 
it  has  lost  its  noise  and  rapidity  ;  it  eddies 
slowly  along  in  a  well  defined  bed,  and  having 
reached  the  opposite  wall  of  this  immense 
vault,  the  solid  mountain  itself,  it  again  dives 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Its  course  can 
be  followed  no  further,  and  it  is  still  doubtful 
whether,  or  where,  it  again  appears  on  earth. 

This,  imposing  as  it  is,  is  but  the  vestibule 
to  the  most  magnificent  of  all  the  temples, 
which  nature  has  built  for  herself  in  the  regions 
of  night.  A  slight  wooden  bridge  leads  across 
the  river,  and,  afler  advancing  a  little  way,  the 
terminating  wall  of  the  cavern  opposes  you. 

This  was  always  held  to  be  the  ncplus  ultra, 
but,  about  five  years  ago,  some  young  fellow 
took  it  into  his  head  to  try,  with  the  help  of 
his  companions,  how  far  he  could  clamber  up  the 
wall,  by  means  of  the  projecting  points  of  rock. 
When  he  had  mounted  about  forty  feet,  he  found 
that  the  wall  terminated,  and  a  spacious  open- 
ing intervened  between  its  top,  and  the  roof  of 
the  cavern,  which  was  still  far  above.  A  flig" 
of  steps  was  immediately  hewn  in  the  rock, 
and  the  aperture  being  explored,  was  found  to 
be  the  entrance  to  a  long  succession  of  the 
most  gigantic  stalactite  caverns  that  imagina- 
tion can  conceive. 

From  a  large,  rugged  and  unequal  grol!o, 
they  branch  off  in  two  suites.  That  to  the  left 
is  the  more  extensive,  ample  and  majestic  ; 
that  to  the  right,  though  smaller,  is  richer  in 
varied  and  fantastic  forms.    Neither  the  one 


nor  the  other  consists  merely  of  a  single  ca- 
vern, but  a  succession  of  them,  all  different  in 
size,  and  form,  and  ornament,  connected  by 
passages  which  are  sometimes  low  and  bare, 
sometimes  spacious  and  lofty,  supported  by 
pillars,  and  fretted  with  cornices  of  the  purest 
stalactite.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
describe  the  magnificence  and  variety  of  this 
natural  architecture.  The  columns  are  some- 
times uniform  in  their  mass,  and  singularly 
placed ;  sometimes  they  are  so  regularly  ar- 
ranged, and  consist  of  smaller  pillars  so  nicely 
clustered  together,  that  one  believes  he  is 
walking  up  the  nave  of  a  Gothic  cathedral. 
Many  of  these  columns,  which  are  entirely 
insulated,  have  a  diameter  of  three,  four,  and 
even  five  feet.  Frequently  the  pillar  is  inter- 
rupted, as  it  were,  in  the  middle,  losing  its  co- 
lumnar form,  and  twisting,  dividing,  or  spread- 
ing itself  out  into  innumerable  shapes.  Some- 
times it  dilates  into  a  broad  thin  plate,  almost 
transparent  in  the  light  of  a  lamp  ;  sometimes 
this  plate  curves  itself  round  in  a  circular  form; 
sometimes  the  descending  part  tapers  to  a 
point,  which  rests  on  the  broad  surface  of  the 
ascending  stalagmite.  The  walls  are  entirely 
coated  with  the  same  substance,  and  in  the 
smaller  grottoes,  it  is  so  pure,  that  travel- 
lers have  covered  it  with  names,  written  in 
pencil,  some  of  which  have  already  resisted 
the  moisture  five  or  six  years.  The  other 
division  is  more  spacious,  and  extends  much 
further.  The  caverns  which  compose  it  are 
wider  and  loftier,  but  not  so  beautifully  adorn- 
ed as  in  the  other.  The  enormous  clustered 
columns  of  stalactite,  that  seem  to  support 
everlasting  roof  from  which  they  have  only 
originated,  often  tower  to  such  a  height,  that 
the  lights  do  not  enable  you  to  discover  their 
summits  ;  but,  though  infinitely  majestic,  they 
are  rougher,  darker  and  more  shapeless,  than  in 
the  smaller  suite.  The  further  you  advance, 
the  elevations  become  bolder,  the  columns  more 
massive,  and  the  forms  more  diversified,  till, 
after  running  about  six  miles  into  the  earth, 
this  scene  of  wonderment  terminates  with  the 
element  with  which  it  began,  water.  A  small 
subterranous  lake,  deep,  clear,  cold,  and  dead- 
still,  prevents  all  further  progress.  It  has  not 
been  passed  ;  it  would,  therefore,  be  too  much 
to  say  that  nothing  lies  beyond. 

Throughout  these  caverns,  not  a  sound  is 
heard,  except  the  occasional  plashing  of  the 
dew-drop,  from  a  half  formed  pillar.  No  living 
thing,  no  trace  of  vegetation,  enlivens  the  cold 
rock,  or  the  pale  freezinsr  stalactites.  A  soli- 
tary bat,  fast  asleep  on  a  brittle  white  pinnacle, 
was  the  only  inhabitant  of  this  gorgeous  palace. 
When  I  took  him  from  his  resting  place,  he 
uttered  a  chirping  plaintive  sound,  as  if  mur- 
muring that  our  lights  had  disturbed  his  repose, 
or  that  human  feet  should  intrude  into  the  dark 
and  silent  sanctuary  of  his  race.  When  replac- 
ed on  his  pinnacle,  he  folded  up  his  wings, 
ceased  to  chirp  and  murmur,  and  in  a  moment 
was  as  sound  asleep  as  ever. 

Yet  these  abodes  are  not  always  so  still  and 
deserted.  About  the  middle  of  the  more  exten- 
sive of  the  two  ranges,  the  passage,  which,  though 
not  low,  has  for  a  while  been  rough  and  confined, 
opens  into  the  most  spacious  and  regular  of  all 
the  caverns.    It  is  oval,  about  sixty  feet  long, 


and  forty  broad  ;  the  walls  rise  in  a  more 
regularly  vaulted  form  than  in  any  of  the 
others  ;  the  roof  was  beyond  the  eye.  The 
walls  are  coated  with  stalactite,  but,  excepting 
this,  nature  has  been  very  sparing  of  her  orna- 
ments. The  floor  has  been  made  perfectly 
smooth.  In  addition  to  the  stone  seats  which 
the  rock  itself  supplies,  wooden  benches  have 
been  disposed  round  the  circumference,  as  well 
as  a  few  rustic  chandeliers,  formed  of  a  wooden 
cross,  fixed  horizontally  on  the  top  of  a  pole. 
Once  a  year,  on  the  festival  of  their  patron 
saint,  the  peasantry  of  Adelsberg,  and  the 
neighbourhood,  assemble  in  this  cavern  to  a 
ball.  Here,  many  hundred  feet  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  a  mile  from  the  light  of 
day,  the  rude  music  of  the  Carniolian  resounds 
through  more  magnificenthalls,  than  were  ever 
built  for  monarchs. 

The  flame  of  the  uncouth  chandeliers  is  re- 
flected from  the  stalactite  walls,  in  a  blaze  of 
ever  changing  light,  and  amid  its  dancing  re- 
fulgence, the  village  swains  and  village  beauties 
wheel  round  in  the  waltz,  as  if  the  dreams  of 
the  Rosicrucians  had  at  length  found  their 
fulfilment,  and  Gnomes  and  Kobolds  really 
lived  and  revelled  in  the  bowels  of  our  globe. 


Communicated  for  the  Friend. 

Extract  from  the  letters  of  a  young  American 
residing  in  Paris. 

Pakis,  1829. 
"  Pere  la  Chaise,  as  you  are  probably  aware, 
is  situate  beyond  the  barriere  d'Aulney,  to 
the  east  of  Paris.  It  occupies  an  elevated 
piece  of  ground,  which  slopes  from  the  east 
towards  the  city,  having  therefore  a  south-west 
exposure.  As  Paris  is  situated  on  a  plain,  you 
have  a  very  fine  view  of  it  from  the  most  ele- 
vated part  of  the  cemetery,  and  it  certainly 
does  not  appear  so  large  as  might  be  supposed 
from  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  The  ex- 
tent of  ground  occupied  by  Pere  la  Chaise  is 
said  to  be  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  acres, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall.  Though  it 
has  only  been  tenanted  as  a  burial  ground 
since  the  year  1804,  yet  it  contains  some  thou- 
sand monuments.  No  place  that  I  have  ever 
visited,  produced  a  more  melancholy  impression 
on  my  spirits — not  a  feeling  of  depression,  but 
a  species  of  melancholy  mixed  with  something 
agreeable,  but  not  enlivening.  It  results  from 
comparing  the  neatness  of  the  tombs,  and  the 
perpetual  care  which  is  exercised  by  the  rela 
tions  of  the  deceased  with  the  almost  total 
neglect  of  these  things  in  our  own  country. 
"A  man  dies,  but  his  memory  lives,"  struck  me 
as  being  peculiarly  applicable  with  regard  to 
those  embraced  within  the  circuit  of  these 
walls.  And  it  must  certainly  be  a  pleasing 
reflection  to  every  one  to  be  thus  cherished  in 
the  memory  of  our  friends  and  relatives.  No 
weeds  are  permitted  to  grow  in  the  small  en- 
closures, but  flowers  arc  planted,  and  cypress 
and  willow  overshadow  the  tomb.  Beautiful 
wreaths  of  flowers  are  hung  upon  the  bushes, 
or  deposited  upon  the  tomb-stones,  which  are 
renewed  or  replaced  by  fresh  wreaths  so  soon 
as  they  become  faded.  The  air  is  perfumed  by 
the  profusion  of  roses  and  flowers  of  every  des- 
cription, which  are  watered  and  preserved  in 
the  most  flourishing  state;  so  that  in  reality  it 
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seems  as  though  you  were  walking  through 
a  garden. 

The  last  time  I  was  there  was  "  All  Saints 
day,"  a  time  in  which  a  kind  of  holy  pilgrimage 
is  performed  by  the  relatives  of  the  dead.  All 
the  avenues  were  crowded,  old  and  young 
carrying  vases  of  flowers,  wreaths,  or  crosses, 
&c.  repairing  to  the  tomb  of  those  who  still 
occupied  their  thoughts.  It  was  a  very 
interesting  spectacle,  and  I  observed  i  more 
than  one  individual  shedding  tears  over  the 
ashes  of  departed  affections — affections  buried 
in  the  tomb.  Some  of  the  monuments  are 
composed  of  the  most  beautiful  marble,  and 
are  magnificent  in  their  sculptural  decorations. 
The  monument  of  Abelard  and  Eloisa  will  be 
regarded  with  interest  by  every  spectator.  It 
is  a  gothic  building,  formed  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  abbey  of  Paraclete,  and  is  said  actually  to 
contain  their  ashes.  I  sought  with  eagerness 
for  the  tombs  of  Moliere  and  Lafontaine.  They 
are  by  the  side  of  each  other,  and  though  simple 
and  unadorned,  attract  universal  attention. 
There  are  some  devices  on  that  of  Lafontaine 
referring  to  his  fables,  and  a  fox  is  placed 
upon  the  top  of  the  monument,  whose  neck 
was  decorated  with  a  fresh  wreath,  probably  by 
some  young  aspirant  after  immortality.  Vol- 
ney's  monument  is  very  appropriate,  a  square 
pyramid  of  dark  coloured  stone,  unadorned. 
Talma's  tomb  I  found  after  considerable  diffi- 
culty, the  inscription  of  his  name  having  been, 
par  ordre,  removed.  The  same  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  reference  to  that  of  Marshal 
Ney — the  costly  monument  which  covered  his 
remains  has  been  removed,  and  every  trace, 
even  of  his  name,  effaced.  A  fine  monument 
is  being  erected  to  Gen.  Foy,  not  yet  com- 
pleted. The  most  costly  one,  I  imagine,  is 
that  to  the  memory  of  the  princess  Demidoff  of 
Russia.  The  dome  or  covering  is  of  beautiful 
marble,  supported  by  ten  pillars  of  the  same 
material ;  a  coffin  with  emblematic  devices 
finely  sculptured,  is  placed  upon  a  marble  slab 
in  the  centre.  There  are  many  other  monu- 
ments which  deserve  attention,  but  of  which  I 
have  not  yet  taken  particular  note  ;  they  must 
consequently  be  excluded  from  the  superficial 
sketch  I  have  attempted  to  give  of  this  truly 
interesting  spot,  and  I  cannot  better  conclude 
than  with  a  remark  I  heard,  which  certainly 
possesses  truth — "c'est  triste,  mais  beau  a  voir." 

W. 

For  tbe  Friend. 

The  following  instance  of  industry  and 
nobility  of  spirit  in  a  negro,  lately  fell  under 
my  notice,  and  appeared  to  me  worthy  of  being 
made  known.  A  tall  fine  looking  black  man, 
a  week  or  two  since,  presented  himself  at 
my  store,  and  handed  me  a  letter  from  an 
acquaintance  in  Raleigh,  N.  C.  The  letter 
stated  that  the  bearer  was  a  free  man  of  colour, 
who  had  purchased  his  children,  and  being 
unable  to  manumit  them  by  the  laws  of  his 
state,  had  been  advised  to  take  them  into 
Pennsylvania,  and  set  them  free  by  the  regular 
process  of  law.  Upon  inquiry,  I  ascertained 
that  the  negro  was  about  thirty-six  years  of 
age,  that  he  had  been  taught  the  business  of 
a  blacksmith,  and,  having  been  allowed  to 
work  on  his  own  account,  had,  within  the 


short  space  of  four  or  five  years,  purchased 
his  awn  freedom  for  upwards  of  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars,  that  of  his  father  for  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars,  and  of  his  wife  and 
three  children,  for  seven  hundred  dollars. 
Himself,  his  wife  and  father  were  freed  by 
the  court,  for  meritorious  services,  the  only 
plea  for  which  freedom  can  be  granted  in  that 
state.  As  this  plea  could  not  be  made  for 
the  children,  he  was  obliged  to  carry  them 
out  of  the  state,  to  effect  their  discharge  from 
slavery.  He  procured  it,  and  having  deposit- 
ed duplicate  copies  of  their  manumission  with 
the  Abolition  Society,  returned  home  with  a 
grateful  heart.  In  addition  to  the  sums  paid 
for  the  freedom  of  himself  and  family,  this 
highly  deserving  man  had  purchased  property 
in  Raleigh,  valued  at  $6000,  and  about  a 
hundred  acres  of  land  in  the  vicinity.  He 
had  learned  the  finer  parts  of  his  business  of 
an  Englishman,  whom  he  employed  as  a 
journeyman  for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  at  a 
salary  of  $600  per  annum.  The  papers  which 
he  had  with  him  confirmed  his  story,  and  he 
brought  recommendations  of  the  kindest  and 
most  flattering  character,  signed  by  the  most 
respectable  inhabitants  of  Raleigh.  He  further 
stated  that  he  had  never  drank  any  spirits. 
Such  an  example  should  be  held  up  to  the 
whole  negro  race,  as  deserving  their  admira- 
tion and  emulation. 

A  Constant  Reader. 


The  Hunting- shirt-man  and  the  infidel  Cox- 
comb. 

Great  shrewdness  and  penetration  are  often  found 
under  an  unpromising  appearance.  Costly  apparel, 
gay  clothing,  and  pompous  airs,  are  not  always  the 
mark  of  true  wisdom.  Retiring  manners,  mean  dress, 
and  unobtrusive  behaviour,  must  not  be  always  put 
down  to  the  account  of  ignorance  and  ol"  dulness.  A 
dashing  youngster  of  20  or  25,  with  a  high  conceit 
of  his  abilities,  and  inflated  with  a  fancied  belief  of 
his  superiority,  was,  not  long  since,  a  passenger  in  a 
steam-boat  which  was  making  its  way  along  the 
current  of  one  of  our  great  western  waters.  There 
happened  to  be  quite  a  number  of  ladies  on  board,  as 
well  as  the  usual  assortment  of  males.  The  young 
sophister  being  infinitely  pleased  with  himself,  and 
apparently  imagining  that  no  one  was  so  well  enti- 
tled as  himself  to  a  monopoly  of  conversation,  was 
spouting  loudly  on  various  subjects.  Among  the 
rest,  he  brought  up  Christianity;  and  seemed  much 
pleased  whenever  he  could  pronounce,  with  an  ele- 
vated tone  of  voice,  such  expressions  as  "  the  impos- 
tor of  Christianity"  "  the  fable  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion" so  that  all  the  company  might  hear  him,  and 
perceive  that  he  was  not  one  of  those  tame  and  com- 
mon creatures  that  admit  the  truth  of  revelation. 
After  he  had  pretty  well  exhausted  his  rhetoric,  and 
had  drawn  much  attention  to  himself,  in  consequence 
of  his  bold  impieties,  a  sorry  looking  stranger,  dressed 
in  the  poor  costume  of  a  huntsman,  addressed  him- 
self thus  to  our  young  infidel:  "  Sir,  you  seem  to  have 
a  very  perfect  knowledge  of  many  things,  and,  1 
doubt  not,  can  satisfy  a  little  piece  of  curiosity  which 
I  have  in  relation  to  a  few  particulars.  Will  you  be 
so  obliging  as  to  tell  me  precisely  the  lime  when  Pto- 
lemy Philopaler  reigned  in  Egypt?  "  I  know  nothing 
about  it,"  said  the  youngster.  "Indeed,"  said  the 
hunting-shirt-man,  "  1  thought  you  might  probably 
know.  Then,  sir,"  continued  he,  "  will  you  do  me 
the  favour  to  inform  me  the  precise  time  when  Con- 
stantine  was  converted  to  the  Christian  faith?"  "  Nei- 
ther do  I  know  that,"  replied  the  young  sceptic. 
"Ah,"  returned  the  inquirer,  "1  supposed  you  might 
know  that,  and  am  sorry  to  find  that  you  do  not. 
Then.^sir,"  resumed  the  forest  man,  "  perhaps  you 
can  let  me  know  the  time  when  the  Greek  church 


separated  from  the  Latin,  and  what  the  cause  of  that 
separation  was  ?"  "  I  have  given  myself  no  trouble 
to  know  any  thing  about  the  Greek  and  Latin 
church,"  was  the  next  answer.  "I  am  sorry,"  re- 
joined the  poor  looking  man,  "that  you  cannot  in- 
form me  on  these  subjects."  Then,  approaching  the 
gay  stripling,  and  leaning  his  head  over  towards  him, 
as  if  to  whisper  something,  he  added,  "  Sir,  I  have 
only  one  more  question  to  ask,  and  as  I  do  not  wish 
those  by-standers  to  hear  it,  I  will  speak  in  a  low 
voice.  The  question  is  this:  As  I  heard  you  speak- 
ing about  a  matter  which  I  thought  took  a  great 
deal  of  knowledge  to  understand  so  well,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  you  would  be  a  proper  person  to  tell  me 
several  things  which  I  wished  to  know;  but,  finding 
that  you  do  not  know  the  matters  that  I  have  asked 
you  about,  I  must  now  ask  you,  sir,  What  do  you 
know?"  By  this  time  the  eyes  of  the  company  were 
turned  to  the  scene;  and  the  looks  of  many  expressed 
no  little  contempt  for  the  juvenile  infidel,  and  admi- 
ration for  the  hunting-shirt-man.  Soon  after  this,  the 
youngster  glided  off,  and  no  more  was  heard  of  his 
conceited  pratings.  A  gentleman  who  witnessed  the 
above  described  scene,  told  it  to  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  in  this  city,  from  whom  the  editor  of  the  Star 
and  Index  received  it  within  a  few  days  past. 

Columbian  Star. 

PRAIRIE  FIRES. 

A  writer  in  the  Illinois  Monthly  Magazine  for  the 
present  month,  gives  the  following  account  of  tbe 
fires  which  annually  sweep  over  the  immense  prairies 
of  the  west. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  climate  is,  the  dry- 
ness of  its  summers  and  autumns.  A  drought  often 
commences  in  August,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a. 
few  showers  towards  the  close  of  that  month,  con- 
tinues throughout  the  fall  season.  The  autumnal 
months  are  almost  invariably  clear,  warm  and  dry. 
The  immense  mass  of  vegetation  with  which  this 
fertile  soil  loads  itself  during  the  summer,  is  suddenly 
withered,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  is  cover- 
ed with  combustible  materials.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  prairies,  where  the  grass  grows  to  the  height  of 
from  six  to  ten  feet,  and  being  entirely  exposed  to 
the  sun  and  wind,  dries  with  great  rapidity.  A  single 
spark  of  fire  falling  any  where  upou  these  plains, 
at  such  a  time,  would  instantly  kindle  a  blaze,  which 
would  spread  on  every  side,  and  continue  its  des- 
tructive course  as  long  as  it  should  find  fuel.  Tra- 
vellers have  described  these  fires  as  sweeping  with  a 
rapidity  which  renders  it  hazardous  to  fly  before 
tbem.  Such  is  not  the  case ;  or  is  true  only  of  a 
few  rare  instances.  The  thick  sward  of  the  prairie 
presents  a  considerable  mass  of  fuel,  and  offers  a 
barrier  to  the  progress  of  the  flame  which  is  not 
easily  surmounted.  The  fire  advances  slowly,  and 
with  power.  The  heat  is  intense.  The  flames  often 
extend  across  a  wide  prairie,  and  advance  in  a  long 
line.  No  sight  can  be  more  sublime,  than  to  be- 
hold in  the  night,  a  stream  of  fire  of  several  miles 
in  breadth,  advancing  across  those  wide  plains,  leav- 
ing behind  it  a  black  cloud  of  smoke,  and  throwing 
before  it  a  vivid  glare  which  lights  up  the  whole  land- 
scape with  the  brilliancy  of  noon  day.  A  roaring 
and  cracking  sound  is  heard  like  the  rushing  of  a 
hurricane.  The  flame,  which  in  general  rises  to  the 
height  of  about  twenty  feet,  is  seen  sinking  and 
darting  upwards  in  spires,  precisely  as  the  waves 
dash  against  each  other,  and  as  the  spray  flies  up 
into  the  air;  and  the  whole  appearance  is  often  that 
of  a  boiling  and  flaming  sea,  violently  agitated.  The 
progress  of  the  fire  is  so  slow,  and  the  heat  so  great, 
that  every  combustible  object  in  its  course,  is  con- 
sumed. Wo  to  the  farmer,  whose  ripe  cornfields 
extend  into  the  prairie,  and  who  suffers  the  tall  grass 
to  grow  in  contact  with  his  fences!  The  whole  labour 
of  the  year,  is  swept  away  in  a  few  hours  !  But 
such  accidents  are  comparatively  unfrequent,  as  the 
preventive  is  simple,  and  easily  applied. 

Neto  York  Observer. 


Affliction  is  the  wholesome  soil  of  virtue: 
Where  patience,  honour,  sweet  humanity, 
Calm  fortitude,  take  root,  and  strongly  flourish. 

Thomson. 


THE  FRIEND. 


THE  FRIEND. 

TWELFTH  MONTH,  11,  1830. 


A  letter  from  a  valued  and  intelligent  cor- 
respondent, in  the  western  section  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  presents  an  encouraging  view  of 
the  present  state  of  the  Society  in  those  parts, 
considering  the  shock  which  it  had  to  sustain 
from  the  disruption  of  the  Hicksites.  Two 
ministers,  who  had  recently  made  visits  there 
and  in  Canada,  agree  in  the  opinion,  that  there 
appears  to  be  an  increased  concern  and  inter- 
est among  Friends  in  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  the  Society,  and  a  desire  to  repair  the 
breaches  which  have  been  made  by  the  evil 
spirit  of  discord  and  unbelief.  In  most  places, 
the  Hicksites  and  their  cause  are  evidently  on 
the  decline,  and  a  number  in  two  or  more  of 
the  quarterly  meetings,  have  recently  returned 
to  the  bosom  of  the  Society  which  they  had 
left. 

We  rejoice  in  those  evidences,  small  as  they 
may  appear,  that  our  Society  is  not  forsaken, 
and,  while  we  ought  to  receive  with  humility 
and  gratitude,  any  token  of  the  continued  mer- 
cy and  regard  of  our  compassionate  Redeemer, 
it  becomes  us  to  ponder  well  the  paths  of  our 
feet,  and  seriously  inquire  of  our  own  hearts, 
whether  we  are  making  such  conspicuous  and 
practical  proof  of  our  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
religion,  as  becomes  a  people  who  have  expe- 
rienced so  many  mercies  and  preservations  at 
the  Divine  hand.  Besides  our  individual  and 
personal  obligations  to  gratitude  and  love,  as 
a  Society  we  "  owe  much  unto  our  Lord."  We 
long  to  see  among  our  young  men,  a  more  en- 
tire dedication  and  lively  interest  in  the  concerns 
of  the  church;  and  less  attachment  and  con- 
formity to  the  lawful  things  of  the  world. 
Many  of  them  are  blest  with  bright  talents, 
vigorous  and  active  minds,  cultivated  by  a 
liberal  education,  and  guarded  by  the  religious 
care  of  their  parents,  which,  if  surrendered  to 
the  government  of  the  cross,  and  sanctified  by 
the  influences  of  Divine  grace,  might  become 
extensively  useful  in  the  church.  Jt  may  be 
said  respecting  such  as  these,  at  the  present 
juncture,  that  "  the  church  hath  need  of  them:" 
and,  could  they  be  induced  to  enter,  with  full 
purpose  and  entire  singleness  of  heart,  into  the 
service  of  their  Lord,  they  might,  under  His 
sacred  guidance,  become  the  chosen  instru- 
ments for  restoring  our  beloved  Society  to  its 
former  prosperity. 

The  Society  and  its  concerns  must,  we  think, 
hold  a  prominent  place  in  the  affections  and 
solicitude  of  every  worthy  member  ;  and,  if 
we  really  wish  to  see  it  prosper,  can  we  justly 
withhold  from  it  the  little  tribute  of  time,  la- 
bour and  religious  concern,  which  it  is  in  our 
power  to  bestow  ?  If  we  content  ourselves 
with  mare  wishing  well  to  the  cause,  and  fail  to 
prove  the  sincerity  of  our  wishes  by  our  good 
works,  neither  the  Society  nor  ourselves  will 
ultimately  be  benefited  by  them.  We  cannot 
conceive  of  a  cause  more  dignified  or  enno- 
bling— none  in  which  the  greatest  talents  and 
the  most  extensive  acquirements  could  be  more 
worthily  devoted,  than  the  promotion  of  that 
holy  religion,   which,  though  it  crucifies  its 


followers  to  the  world,  and  the  world  to  them, 
is,  beyond  all  other  means,  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  improvement,  happiness  and  harmony 
of  the  whole  human  family,  to  diffuse  the  love 
of  God  throughout  the  empires  of  the  world 
and  inspire  every  heart  with  the  heavenly 
anthem,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth 
peace — good  will  to  men." 

In  a  late  number,  we  stated  that  North  Ca- 
rolina yearly  meeting  convened  on  the  8th  of 
last  month,  since  which  we  have  received  the 
following,  viz 

"  The  meeting  closed  its  sittings  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  11th,  having  transacted  its  concerns 
with  great  brotherly  harmony.  Epistles  were  re- 
ceived from  all  the  yearly  meetings  of  Friends  on 
the  continent,  and  those  of  England  and  Ireland, 
to  which  replies  were  issued,  conveying  senti- 
ments of  Christian  regard,  and  also  respecting 
those  affairs  of  general  interest  which  came  un 
der  its  deliberation.  An  epistle  of  advice  was 
sent  down  to  its  own  members,  inciting  to  the 
diligent  observance  of  our  testimonies  and 
discipline.  The  domestic  and  school  educa- 
tion of  youth  occupied  the  serious  attention  of 
the  meeting,  and  quarterly  meetings  were 
directed  to  report  the  number  and  discipline  of 
schools  within  their  districts,  the  proportion  of 
members  taught  in  them,  and  whether  the 
teachers  are  Friends.  Parents  were  affection- 
ately urged  to  endeavour  to  cultivate  the  minds 
of  the  children,  by  devoting  more  time  to  reli- 


the  consequences  of  their  example.    A  brisk 
and  steady  trade  in  human  flesh  is  now  ear- 
ned on,  south  of  the  Potomac.    Children  are 
raised  and  fatted  for  the  market,  where  thev 
are  sold  by  the  pound  or  piece,  as  the  dealer's 
may  agree.    Mulattoes,  children  even  of  the 
slave-holder  himself,  are  alike  articles  of  this 
trade.    When  a  coloured  man  or  woman  is 
likely  to  be  sold,  it  is  customary  to  give  them 
extra  feeding,  to  make  them  look  and  sell  well, 
just  as  a  trader  fats  his  horse  or  bullock,  to 
enhance  his  value  and  price.    Vessels  from 
New  Orleans  are  frequently   freighted  with 
human  stock,  at  some  of  the  ports,  and  the  poor 
blacks  are  also  driven  like  hogs  and  sheep,  on 
the  public  roads,  through  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  to  be  sold  in  the  more  southern  states 
While  a  committee  of  the  yearly  meeting  was 
sitting  at  New  Garden,  a  drove  of  coloured 
people  passed  in  sight  of  the  house,  one  of 
whom,  a  man,  was  chained  to  the  back  part  of 
the  waggon,  and  obliged  to  travel  through 
mire  and  water,  wherever  it  was  driven.  Such 
scenes  are  so  common,  as  scarcely  to  excite 
any  other  feeling  upon  the  occasion,  than  the 
inquiry,  where  are  you  going?    However  the 
slaveholders  may  reprobate  slavery  in  the  ab- 
stract, and  profess  to  deplore  its  existence, 
there  are  too  few,  who  will  soon  relinquish 
the  luxury  of  ease  and  idleness,  as  a  sacrifice 
to  the  cause  of  universal  liberty,  to  which  the 
man  of  colour  has  the  same  unalienable  right 
as  themselves.     Pride,  fulness  of  bread,  and 
gious  retirement  at  home,  and  the  reading  of  abundance  of  idleness,  were  crying  sins  of 


the  holy  Scriptures,  and  other  useful  and  histori- 
cal works.  Some  measures  have  been  adopted 
to  provide  each  monthly  meeting  with  a  library. 
But  little  progress,  however,  has  yet  been 
made  ;  we  hope  that  this  aid  of  mental  im- 
provement will  be  pursued  with  appropriate 
Zealand  effect. 

"  A  report  was  produced  from  the  meeting 
for  sufferings,  showing  that  400  free  blacks 
yet  remain  under  their  care,  to  be  conveyed 
into  other  governments,  where  they  can  have 
their  freedom  unmolested.  To  accomplish 
this  object,  large  sums  of  money  will  be  re- 
quired. It  appeared,  from  information  com- 
municated by  some  of  the  members  from  the 
eastern  side  of  the  state,  where  those  people 
are  mostly  located,  that  two  hundred  men  had 
bound  themselves,  in  contempt  of  all  law  and 
authority,  to  drive  the  free  coloured  people  out 
of  the  state,  and  they  had  already  barbarously 
beaten  some,  without  any  provocation,  and  for 
no  other  purpose.  They  had  not  then  attacked 
those  under  Friends'  care,  but  their  cruelty 
had  excited  much  alarm. 

"  Some  discussion  took  place  in  the  yearly 
meeting  on  the  propriety  of  addressing  the 
state  legislature  on  the  subject  of  slavery, and 
it  was  referred  for  the  early  attention  of  the 
meeting  for  sufferings.  The  condition  of  the 
oppressed  and  degraded  objects  of  this  unright- 
eous system  does  not  appear  to  be  meliorated 
of  latter  years.  Instances  of  hard  treatment, 
even  by  zealous  professors  of  the  benign  reli- 
gion of  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  driving  their  slaves, 
and  but  half  feeding  and  clothing  them,  are 
spoken  of  with  regret,  as  more  common,  and 


Sodom.  Slaves  and  souls  of  men  formed  a 
part  of  the  merchandize  of  Babylon,  that 
sumptuous  and  corrupt  city,  whose  merchants 
'  lived  dehciously,'  and  yet,  in  one  awful  hour, 
their  judgment  and  overthrow  came." 

The  communication  from  our  esteemed  N. 
York  correspondent  L.,  which  he  might  reason- 
ably have  expected  would  have  been  inserted 
last  week,  has,  from  causes  not  within  our  con- 
trol, been  delayed.  Its  appearance  may  be 
looked  for  in  our  next. 

The  obituary  notice  forwarded  by  our  much 
valued  friend  of  Lockport,  will  also  have  a 
place  in  next  number.  Its  length  constitutes 
no  valid  objection,  made  up  of  such  materials. 
That  which  we  desire  to  guard  against,  is. 
overloaded  eulogy,  or  as  a  worthy"  deceased 
Friend  once  aptly  said,  paper  monuments;  and 
not  the  lively  and  deeply  instructive  expres- 
sions or  testimonies  of  the  dying. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 
The  visiting  managers  for  this  month,  are 
William  Kinsey,  Frankford;  Thomas  Bacon, 
190  North  Front  street;  Charles  Paxson,  oppo- 
site the  Asylum. 

Attending  Physician.— Samuel  W.  Picker- 
ing, Frankford 

Consulting  Physicians.—  Thomas  C.  James, 
No.  7,  York  Buildings;  Charles  Lukens,  N. 
W.  corner  of  Mulberry  and  Seventh  streets  ; 
Charles  F.  Matlack,  No.  85,  Mulberrv  street- 
Benjamin  Ellis,  No.  30,  North  Ninth'  street  • 
Robert  H.  Huston,  No.  107,  Mulberry  street; 
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For  the  Friend. 
THE  TEN  LETTERS. 

(Continued  from  page  56.) 

LETTER  IX. 

Your  assertion  "that  you  cannot  believe  what 
you  do  not  understand,"  is  often  quoted  by 
your  followers,  as  a  proof  of  your  having 
emancipated  yourself  from  the  thraldom  of 
tradition,  and  risen  superior  to  those  prejudices, 
which  early  education,  and  the  authority  of 
antiquity,  have  fastened  on  the  minds  of  men  ; 
and  vet,  when  we  examine  and  compare  this 
assertion  with  the  doctrines  you  inculcate,  it 
appears  evident  that  you  have  not  a  correct  idea 
of  the  meaning  of  your  favourite  maxim. 

This  understanding  can  only  be  arrived  at 
by  the  natural  faculties  of  perception,  judgment 
and  reasoning,  and  as  the  truth  of  the  especial 
revelations  of  which  you  speak,  are  propositions 
which  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  the  use  of 
these  faculties,  they  must,  if  assented  to,  be 
purely  matters  of  faith,  arising  from  our  belief 
in  the  general  truth  of  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion. 

There  is  a  clear  distinction  between  things 
which  are  according  to,  above,  and  contrary 
to  reason.  The  first  are  propositions,  the 
truth  of  which  may  be  discovered  by  the  use 
of  the  ideas  we  have  acquired  from  sensation 
and  reflection.  The  second  are  propositions 
whose  truth  cannot  be  investigated  by  these 
means  ;  and  the  third,  such  as  are  inconsistent 
and  irreconcileable  to  our  clear  and  distinct 
ideas. 

Thus,  were  you  to  tell  us,  that  without 
other  impulse  than  your  own  will,  you  can  give 
mobility  to  matter,  and  at  your  pleasure  reduce 
it  to  a  quiescent  state,  we  cannot  withhold  our 
assent,  because  we  see  you  exercising  that 
dominion  in  the  government  of  your  limbs  ; 
and  yet,  so  far  from  understanding  the  opera- 
tion of  this  wonderful  power,  the  mind  cannot 
form  the  least  idea  how  the  effect  is  produced. 
But  when  we  hear  you  declare  to  one  set  of 
people  "  that  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  one, 
is  not  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  his  brother ; 
and  that  each  individual  requires  a  peculiar 
law  to  himself  ;"*  and  to  another,  "  that  this 
divine  law  which  is  written,  by  the  finger  of 
God,  upon  the  tablet  of  our  hearts,  is  the 
same  to  every  individual,!"  we  know  that 
these  contradictory  assertions  cannot  both 
be  true  ;  and  must  withhold  our  belief 
when  you  declare  "  that  you  dare  not  speak 
at  random,  otherwise  you  should  show  that 
you  departed  from  God's  illuminating  spi- 
rit 5"  because  our  reason  will  never  permit 
us  to  believe  that  such  inconsistencies  can  pro- 
ceed from  the  illuminations  of  infinite  wisdom. 

"  Reason"  (says  Locke,)  "  is  natural  revela- 
tion, whereby  (he  eternal  Father  of  light,  and 
fountain  of  all  knowledge,  communicates  to 
mankind  that  portion  of  truth  which  he  has 
laid  within  the  reach  of  their  natural  faculties. 
Revelation  is  natural  reason,  enlarged  by  a  new 
set  of  discoveries,  communicated  by  God  imme- 
diately, which  reason  vouches  the  truth  of,  by  the 
testimony  and  proof  it  gives  that  they  come  from 
God."    And  he  rebukes  the  presumption  of 

*  Philadelphia  Sermons,  page  51. 
tNew  York  Sermons,  page  124. 


those  who  reduce  the  measure  of  their  belief 
to  the  narrow  limits  of  their  own  understand- 
ing, and  declares  "  it  is  an  over-valuing  of 
ourselves,  to  reduce  all  to  the  narrow  measure 
of  our  capacities  ;  and  to  conclude  all  things 
impossible  to  be  done,  whose  manner  of  doing 
exceeds  our  comprehension.  This  is  to  make 
our  comprehension  infinite,  or  God  Jlnite,  when 
what  he  can  do  is  limited  to  what  we  can  con- 
ceive of  it.  If  you  do  not  understand  the 
operations  of  your  own  finite  mind,  that  think- 
ing thing  within  you,  do  not  deem  it  strange, 
that  you  cannot  comprehend  the  operations 
of  that  eternal,  infinite  mind,  who  made  and 
governs  all  things,  and  whom  the  heaven  of 
heavens  cannot  contain." 

If  a  Socinian  tells  me  that  he  cannot  assent 
to  any  doctrine  that  is  not  on  a  level  with  the 
comprehension  of  the  human  understanding, 
he  is  at  least  intelligible  ;  for  he  necessarily 
rejects  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  ;  but,  when 
you  make  the  same  assertion,  and  yet  declare 
that  God  is  incomprehensible  to  us  as  rational 
creatures,  and  that  all  the  aids  which  science 
and  philosophy  can  give,  can  never  bring  man 
to  believe  rightly  in  God,*  and  that  it  is  by  his 
inward  manifestations  only,  that  we  can  disco- 
ver the  path  of  our  duty,  the  assertions  are 
evidently  incompatible  ;  and,  if  any  deduction 
can  be  drawn  from  them,  it  is,  that  the  indica- 
tions by  which  alone  we  are  taught  aright,  we 
are  not  bound  to  believe. 

Reduce  your  argument  to  a  syllogism,  and 
reflect  on  the  result. 

Prop.  I.  We  cannot  believe  any  thing  which 
the  human  understanding  cannot  comprehend. 

Prop.  II.  Science  and  philosophy,  and  all 
the  knowledge  which  man  can  derive  from  his 
natural  faculties,  can  never  bring  him  to  com- 
prehend and  believe  rightly  in  God. 

Conclusion.  As  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  be- 
ieve  anything  which  the  human  understanding 
cannot  comprehend,  and  he  not  being  able,  by 
the  aid  of  these  faculties,  to  comprehend  or 
believe  rightly  in  God,  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  comprehend  or  believe  rightly  in  God. 

Suppose,  (and  I  think  it  actually  the  case,) 
that  you  do  not  perceive  the  extent  to  which 
your  assertion  leads,  and  that  you  intended  to 
convey  the  idea  that  we  are  not  to  believe  any 
thing  above  the  limits  of  our  natural  capacities 
on  the  testimony  of  another,  and  only  when 
the  same  is  especially  revealed  to  us :  then  I 
would  ask,  why  you  waste  so  much  time  in 
descanting  on  them?  According  to  your  own 
rule,  none  but  those  who  are  favoured  with 
the  same  especial  revelations  can  believe  you, 
and  to  them  your  preaching  is  useless. 

These  are  the  inconsistencies  of  those  whobow 
the  knee  to  the  image  of  the  Baal  of  the  present 
day;  who,  neglecting  the  exhortation  "  not  to 
think  more  highly  of  themselves  than  they  ought 
to  think;  but  to  think  soberly,  according  as  God 
hath  dealt  to  every  man  the  measure  of  faith,"t 
have  become  wise  in  their  own  conceits. 

If  indeed  the  doctrine  is  true,  that  nothing 
is  to  be  believed  as  of  divine  origin,  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  that  faculty  of  com 
prehending  and  judging  which  we  derive  from 

*  Philadelphia  Sermons,  pages  51,  294  and  300. 
t  Romans,  chap.  xiv. 


nature,  the  number  of  religions  must  be  nearly 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  individuals. 
What  will  be  clear  and  evident  to  the  more 
discerning,  will  be  unintelligible  to  the  super- 
ficial and  ignorant,  and  our  unbelief  will  be 
increased  in  the  same  ratio  in  which  our  intel- 
lectual faculties  are  diminished. 

Look  from  the  hillock  on  which  you  stand, 
at  the  ascending  and  descending  grades  of 
human  intellect,  and  contemplate  the  immea- 
surable distance  between  the  minds  of  a  New- 
ton and  a  Hicks;  of  a  Hicks  and  an  Esquimaux: 
and  you  will  find  the  last  unable  to  comprehend 
truths  of  which  you  possess  indubitable  evi- 
dence, and  yourself  unable  to  understand  many 
of  the  laws  by  which  the  universe  is  governed, 
although  you  may  have  before  you  the  demon- 
strations by  which  the  great  philosopher  has 
proved  their  truth. 

Indeed,  after  all  this  boast  of  regulating 
the  conduct  by  those  facts  and  circumstances 
only  which  we  understand,  every  observer 
must  perceive,  that  under  the  practical  exercise 
of  this  principle,  even  the  common  affairs  of 
life  would  stand  still  ;  that  we  all  act  on  the 
moral  certainty  of  the  existence  and  operation 
of  things,  the  cause  or  production  of  which 
is  beyond  our  comprehension  ;  and  that  it  is 
from  the  evidence  of  their  actual  existence,  and 
not  the  discovery  of  the  means  of  it,  that  our 
belief  in  them  is  established.  And  such  is  the 
weakness  of  that  understanding  on  which  you 
so  much  rely,  that  even  on  objects  where  it  can 
with  propriety  be  exercised,  we  every  day  see 
men  believing  and  disbelieving  propositions, 
under  the  influence  of  their  interests  and  in- 
clinations, and  sincerely  changing  their  opinions 
with  their  situations  and  circumstances. 

"  Reason"  (says  the  author!  of  a  Review  ol 
the  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion) 
"  is  undoubtedly  our  surest  guide  in  all  matters 
which  lie  within  the  narrow  circle  of  her  intel- 
ligence. On  the  subject  of  revelation  her 
province  is  only  to  examine  its  authority;  and 
when  that  is  once  proved,  she  has  no  more  to 
do,  but  to  acquiesce  in  its  doctrines;  and  is 
therefore  never  so  ill  employed  as  when  she 
pretends  to  accommodate  them  to  her  own 
ideas  of  rectitude  and  truth.  God,  says  this 
self  sufficient  teacher,  is  perfectly  wise,  just  and 
good  ;  and  what  is  the  inference?  That  all  his 
dispensations  must  be  conformable  to  our  no- 
tions of  perfect  wisdom,  justice  and  goodness  : 
but  it  should  first  be  proved,  that  man  is  as 
perfect  and  as  wise  as  his  Creator,  or  this 
consequence  will  by  no  means  follow ;  but 
rather  the  reverse,  that  is,  that  the  dispen- 
sations of  a  perfect  and  all  wise  being,  must, 
probably,  appear  unreasonable,  and  perhaps 
unjust,  to  a  being  imperfect  and  ignorant." 
And  in  reply  to  the  objections  to  the  divine 
origin  of  the  Christian  religion,  from  the  appa- 
rent incredibility  of  some  of  its  doctrines,  par- 
ticularly those  concerning  the  trinity,  and 
atonement  for  sin  by  the  sufferings  and  death 
of  Christ,  one  of  which  is  asserted  to  be  con- 
trary to  all  the  principles  of  human  reason,  and 
the  other  to  all  our  ideas  of  divine  justice,  he 
says,  "  No  arguments  founded  on  principles 
which  we  cannot  comprehend,  can  possibly 
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disprove  a  proposition    already  proved  on 
principles   which  we   do    understand :  and 
therefore  on  this  subject  they  ought  not  to  be 
attended  to  :  that  three  beings  should  be  one 
being,  is  a  proposition  which  certainly  contra- 
dicts reason,  that  is,  our  reason  ;  but  it  does 
not  from  thence  follow  that  it  cannot  be  true; 
for  there  are  many  propositions  which  con- 
tradict our  reason,  and  yet  are  demonstrably 
true:  one  is,  the  very  first  principle  of  all  reli- 
gion, the  being  of  a  God  ;  for  that  any  thing 
should  exist  without  a  cause,  or  that  any  thing 
should  be  the  cause  of  its  own  existence,  are 
propositions  equally  contradictory  to  our  rea- 
son; yet  one  of  them  must  be  true,  or  nothing 
could  ever  have  existed.    In  like  manner  the 
overruling  grace  of  the  Creator,  and  the  free 
will  of  his  creatures;  his  foreknowledge  of  fu- 
ture events,  and  the  uncertain  contingency  of 
these  events,  are  to  our  apprehensions  absolute 
contradictions  to  each  other  ;  and  yet  the  truth 
of  every  one  of  them  is  demonstrable  from 
Scripture,  reason,  and  experience.    All  these 
difficulties  arise  from  our  imagining  that  the 
mode  of  existence  of  all  beings  must  be  similar 
to  our  own,  that  is,  that  they  must  all  exist  in 
time  and  space;  and  hence  proceeds  our  em- 
barrassment on  this  subject.    We  know  that 
no  two  beings,  with  whose  mode  of  existence 
we  are  acquainted,  can  exist  at  the  same  point 
of  time,  in  the  same  point  of  space,  and  that 
therefore  they  cannot  be  one:  but  how  far  beings 
whose  mode  of  existence  bears  no  relation  to 
time  or  space,  may  be  united,  we  cannot  com- 
prehend ;  and  therefore  the  possibility  of  such 
an  union  we  cannot  positively  deny/'  And 
those  who  assert  that  even  if  these  doctrines 
are  true,  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  justice  and 
goodness  of  the  Creator  to  require  from  them 
the  belief  of  propositions  whic(\  contradict,  or 
are  above  the  understanding  which  he  has  be- 
stowed on  them,  he  says,  "to  this  I  answer,  that 
Christianity  requires  no  such  belief :  it  has 
discovered  to  us  many  important  truths,  with 
which  we  were  before  entirely  unacquainted, 
and  amongst  them  are  these,  that  three  beings 
are  sometimes  united  in  the  divine  essence, 
and  that  God  will  accept  of  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  mankind. 
These,  considered  as  declarations  of  facts  only, 
neither  contradict,  nor  are  above  the  reach  of 
human  reason  :   the  first  is  a  proposition  as 
plain,  as  that  three  equilateral  lines  compose 
one  triangle  ;  the  other  as  intelligible  as  that 
one  man  should  discharge  the  debts  of  another. 
In  what  manner  this  union  is  formed,  or  why 
God  accepts  these  vicarious  punishments,  or  to 
what  purposes  they  may  be  subservient,  it  in- 
forms us  not,  because  no  information  would 
enable  us  to  comprehend  these  mysteries,  and 
Ihcrcfore  it  does  not  require  that  we  should 
know  or  believe  any  thing  about  them.  The 
truth  of  these  doctrines  must  rest  entirely  on 
the  authority  of  those  who  taught  them  ;  but 
then  we  should  reflect  that  those  were  the 
same  persons  who  taught  us  a  system  of  reli- 
gion more  sublime,  and  of  ethics  more  perfect, 
than  any  which  our  faculties  were  ever  able  to 
discover,  but  which,  when  discovered, are  exact- 
ly consonant  to  our  reason,  and  that  therefore 
we  should  not  hastily  reject  those  informations 
which  they  have  vouchsafed  to  give  us,  of  which 


our  reason  is  not  a  competent  judge.  If  an 
able  mathematician  proves  to  us  the  truth  of 
several  propositions  by  demonstrations  which 
we  understand,  we  hesitate  not  on  his  author- 
ity to  assent  to  others,  the  process  of  whose 
proofs  we  are  not  able  to  follow  :  why  there- 
fore should  we  refuse  that  credit  to  Christ  and 
his  apostles  which  we  think  reasonable  to  give 
to  one  another?" 

We  know  that  the  first  preachers  of  the 
gospel  were  generally  illiterate  men,  and  that 
the  first  converts  were  among  the  unlearned 
and  ignorant;  and  it  was  sufficiently  intelligible 
to  them,  because  the  practical  parts  were  then 
taught;  which,  if  not  the  only,  are  certainly  the 
most  essential  portion  of  it.  Its  intrinsic  ex- 
cellence is  perhaps  the  best  evidence  of  its  di- 
vine origin;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  proofs 
of  its  authority  may  sometimes  be  drawn  from 
the  speculative  inquiries  of  learned  and  pious 
men.  But  a  very  little  reflection  must  con- 
vince us  how  little  the  reasoning  of  uninform- 
ed men  can  be  depended  on  ;  and  that  when 
they  are  so  unwise  as  to  habituate  their  minds 
to  such  speculations,  their  ignorance  must  con- 
tinually involve  them  in  error  and  contradic- 
tions: and  it  surely  would  be  prudent  in  these 
to  pause,  before  they  reject  a  revelation  which 
does  not  accord  with  their  crude  notions  of 
reason  and  the  fitness  of  things,  when  they  re- 
collect that  the  diligent  and  learned  researches 
of  the  master  minds  of  such  men  as  Grotius, 
Bacon,  Newton,  Locke,  and  Paley,  have  ended 
in  convincing  them  of  its  truth. 

There  are  in  the  Scriptures,  allusions  to 
mysteries  which  it  seems  not  given  to  us  to 
comprehend  in  this  state  of  being;  and,  conse- 
quently, all  inquiries  into  them  are  vain  :  is  it 
not,  therefore,  reasonable  to  believe,  that  such 
is  not  our  proper  business,  and  that  our  con- 
cern is  with  those  truths  only,  which  have  a 
practical  operation  on  the  minds  and  conduct 
of  men,  and  which  are  clearly  revealed?  and 
if  we  examijje  the  consequences  to  many  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  these  theoretic  in- 
quiries, must  we  not  conclude  that  they  tend 
little  to  righteousness,  and  less  to  their  own 
peace? 

For  the  Friend. 

THE  LAW  SUITS. 

(Continued  from  page  64.) 

A  calm  and  dispassionate  perusal  of  my  last 
essay  must,  I  think,  satisfy  every  unprejudiced 
mind,  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  settle 
the  pending  controversy  respecting  the  pro- 
perty, by  arbitration.  Even  if  we  possessed 
the  power  to  arbitrate  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  minors,  and  of  children  yet  unborn,  to  give 
away  what  is  not  our  own,  and  violate  the  trusts 
reposed  in  us  by  our  ancestors,  still  we  are  not 
the  disinterested  and  unbiassed  persons,  whom 
the  discipline  directs  shall  be  chosen  to  settle 
disputed  points;  and  from  whose  ultimate  de- 
termination there  is  to  be  no  appeal.  I  know 
that  the  llicksites  talk  largely  of  the  spirit  of 
accommodation  and  brotherly  love,  and  profess 
that  they  are  ready,  at  any  time,  to  compromise 
the  matter,  and  settle  all  the  difficulties.  It  is 
equally  well  known,  too,  how  grossly  they 
abuse   Friends,   because   we   have  steadily 


adhered  to  the  position,  that  the  property  be- 
longs to  the  Society,  and  that  whoever  were 
decided  to  be  the  Society,  must  eventually  take 
the  whole.  This  sentiment  has  been  distorted 
into  a  variety  of  odious  forms,  with  the  view  of 
calumniating  Friends,  and  we  have  again  and 
again  been  upbraided  with  covetousness  and 
cupidity  ;  with  standing  haughtily  aloof  from 
entreaty,  and  contending  "  for  all  or  none." 
The  truth  is,  that  the  uncompromising  firmness 
of  Friends,  so  far  from  originating  in  selfish 
motives,  has  proceeded  from  feelings  entirely 
the  reverse,  and  has  been  persevered  in  from 
principles  of  justice,  even  when  it  has  cost 
them  heavy  pecuniary  sacrifices.  The  position 
is  as  equitable  as  it  is  indisputable,  that  the 
property  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Society  of 
Friends  ;  and  if  we  once  admit  and  act  upon 
the  principle,  that  others  than  Friends  have  a 
right  to  it,  every  man  now  living,  who  has  been 
disowned  from  the  Society,  may,  with  the  same 
colour  of  justice  and  plausibility,  put  in  a  claim 
for  his  share — a  claim,  too,  which,  upon  the 
principle  adopted,  we  could  not  reject. 

I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  willingness 
of  the  Hicksites  to  compromise,  for  though 
they  hold  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Society,  yet  they  would  willingly 
relinquish  a  part  of  it,  if  they  could  thereby 
prevail  on  us  to  recognise  them  as  Friends,  be- 
cause this  would  afford  them  some  hope  of  being 
ultimately  owned  as  such  by  other  yearly  meet- 
ings ;  and  place  them  on  very  different  ground 
from  that  which  they  now  occupy — pronounced 
by  five  divided  and  Jive*  undivided  yearly  meet- 
ings 6f  Friends  to  be  separated  from  the  Society 
and  not  in  church-fellowship  with  it.  To  what 
purpose,  then,  is  it  that  they  hold  the  meeting 
houses  ?  They  furnish,  it  is  true,  the  accommo- 
dation for  assembling  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
and  this  can  be  procured  at  any  time,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  a  little  money;  but  the  the  posses- 
sion of  the  houses  will  not  make  them  Friends, 
nor  secure  to  them  the  advantages  and  comforts 
of  fellowship  and  communion  with  the  great 
body  of  the  Society.  Their  offers  of  accom- 
modation, moreover,  seem  to  indicate,  that 
they  know  they  have  not  a  just  right  to  what 
they  hold,  and  therefore  conclude,  that  it 
would  be  safer  to  pacify  Friends  by  the  surren- 
der of  a  part,  than  to  incur  the  risk  of  losing 
the  whole  by  a  fair  trial  and  just  decision.  The 
violence  and  artifices  by  which  they  obtained 
the  possession  of  what  they  now  hold,  evince, 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  they  are  not  re- 
markable for  their  gentleness  and  brotherly 
kindness  ;  and,  from  the  temper  and  disposition 
they  have  always  manifested  on  the  subject,  I 
feel  fully  warranted  in  the  conclusion,  that  if 
they  were  conscious  the  property  they  hold 
was  fairly  and  honestly  theirs,  Friends  would 
never  have  had  the  offer  of  a  participation  in 
any  portion  of  it.  I  am  confirmed  in  this 
sentiment  by  the  fact,  that  in  some  cases,  where 
their  seizure  of  the  property  had  beenjecom- 
panied  with  a  reckless  disregard  of  the  plainest 
principles  of  justice,  they  have  candidly  ac- 
knowledged that  they  knew  they  could  not 
legally  retain  the  possession,  but  hoped  by 

*My  last  number  stated  four  undivided  yearly 
meetings,  but  including  Ireland,  there  are  five. 
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thus  harassing  Friends,  they  should  eventually 
compel  them  to  come  to  a  compromise. 

In  referring  to  the  excellent  and  wise  provi- 
sions of  our  discipline  on  the  subject  of  law-suits, 
I  am  reminded,  in  the  first  place,  that  they 
are  only  intended  to  apply  to  members  of 
the  same  Society — to  brethren  professing  the 
same  religious  principles,  and  governed  by 
the  same  code  of  ecclesiastical  law.  But 
Friends  and  the  Hicksites  are  not  the  same 
Society,  they  do  not  hold  the  same  religious 
principles,  nor  is  the  discipline  by  which  they 
are  governed  the  same.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  totally  distinct  Societies,  widely  separated 
from  each  other  in  doctrines  and  practice,  by  a 
broad  and  clear  line  of  demarcation,  and, 
therefore,  the  discipline  on  the  subject  of  law- 
suits is  entirely  inapplicable  to  the  controversy 
between  them.  Nearly  all  the  Hicksites  have 
been  regularly  disowned,  and  these  disown- 
ments  are  sanctioned  and  sustained  by  the 
Society  in  those  yearly  meetings  where  no 
discord  or  disunion  prevails.  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  no  departure  from  the  discipline  of 
the  Society  to  commence  law  suits  against 
them,  because  they  have  voluntarily  seceded, 
and  formed  a  new  and  distinct  association  of 
their  own,  and  for  this  and  other  causes,  have 
been  officially  disowned  from  the  religious  So- 
ciety of  Friends. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  discipline  makes  three  exceptions  in  which 
it  admits  of  members  commencing  suits  against 
their  fellow-members;  and  in  order  to  place  it 
in  a  fair  point  of  view,  I  will  quote  the  whole 
paragraph,  viz. 

"  And  whereas  there  may  be  some  circum- 
stances even  in  disputed  matters  wherein  the 
foregoing  wholesome  method  of  proceeding 
cannot  be  complied  with;  such  as,  1st,  The 
party  absconding  or  leaving  the  country  with 
design  to  defraud  his,  or  her,  creditors :  2nd, 
That  the  going  through  the  meetings,  by  the 
time  it  must  necessarily  take  up,  might  be  a 
manifest  damage  to  the  creditor,  or  claimant, 
by  other  people  postponing  him,  or  her,  as  in 
cases  of  apparent  danger  of  bankruptcy,  or  the 
party  being  overloaded  with  debts,  and  other 
creditors  generally  coming  on  :  or  3rd,  That 
there  may  be  danger  of  future  damage  to  such 
as  submit  thereto,  as  in  the  case  of  executors, 
administrators,  or  trustees,  it  may  therefore 
be  necessary,  and  it  is  advised,  that  the  monthly 
meeting,  where  such  cases  happen,  do  hold  ex- 
cused such  as  shall  in  the  two  first  mentioned 
circumstances  in  this  paragraph,  appear  to 
them  to  be  necessitated  to  proceed  at  law  : 
and  in  the  latter  case  of  executors,  administra- 
tors, or  trustees,  where  it  shall  appear  to  the 
meeting  that  our  friendly  way  would  be  unsafe, 
such  may  be  permitted  to  have  the  matter  tried 
at  law,  with  this  caution,  that  the  parties  on 
both  sides  do  behave  towards  each  other,  in 
brotherly  love,  decency,  and  moderation,  with- 
out anger,  or  animosity,  which  will  be  a  be- 
coming testimony  even  in  courts,  and  show 
that  nothing  but  the  nature  of  the  case,  and 
our  station  in  common  with  others,  under  the 
laws  of  the  land,  bring  any  of  us  there." — 
p.  5.  G. 

It  requires  no  extraordinary  discernment  to 
perceive,  that  the  foregoing  rule  admits  of  a 


wide  range  of  exceptions,  and  gives  great  la- 
titude to  monthly  meetings  in  exercising  their 
discretion  as  to  the  cases  in  which  law  suits 
are  admissible.  The  power  to  judge  of  such 
cases  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  Society,  and 
whenever  its  competent  authorities  deem  it 
expedient  and  necessary  to  proceed  at  law,  the 
provisions  of  the  rule  are  fully  complied  with. 
It  will  be  perceived  also,  that  an  express  ex- 
ception is  made  in  the  case  of  trustees,  and 
where  there  is  a  probability  that  proceeding  by 
arbitration  would  be  unsafe,  or  incur  the  risk 
of  future  damage  to  the  parties.  Now  the 
case  of  Friends  and  Hicksites  is  stronger  than 
even  this,  because,  as  I  have  already  shown, 
the  trustees  cannot  alien  any  of  the  property 
under  the  award  of  an  arbitration — and  even 
if  they  could,  it  would  be  depriving  those  for 
whose  use  and  benefit  the  property  is  held,  of 
their  just  rights  and  amount  to  a  direct  and 
open  violation  of  a  sacred  trust. 

The  members  of  our  Society  moreover  are 
so  circumstanced  that  they  could  not  act  as 
disinterested  arbitrators,  and  consequently  the 
case  is  one  of  those  which  cannot  be  settled  by 
mutual  reference  to  Friends — or,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  discipline,  it  is  a  case  "  wherein 
the  foregoing  wholesome  method  cannot  be 
complied  with" — a  reference  therefore  to  a 
legal  tribunal  is  the  only  alternative  left. 

The  book  of  discipline,  under  the  article 
Law,  directs  that  where  a  Friend  sues  another 
at  law,  he  shall  be  treated  with  by  the  over- 
seers; and  if  he  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to 
withdraw  the  suit,  and  pay  the  costs,  he  is  to 
be  disowned,  unless  he  shall  be  under  such  a 
necessity  to  proceed  at  law,  as  may  satisfy  the 
overseers,  or  other  solid  and  judicious  Friends, 
of  the  meeting  to  which  the  party  belongs. 
Here,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  discipline  ap- 
plies only  to  Friends — to  members  of  the  same 
Society,  consequently,  it  is  not  relevant  to  the 
difference  between  Friends  and  Hicksites. 

But  supposing  it  applicable  to  the  case,  it 
must  be  obvious  that  there  exists  in  the  in- 
stance we  are  discussing,  such  a  necessity  for 
proceeding  at  law,  as  must  satisfy  any  unpre- 
judiced mind  that  it  is  the  only  feasible  and 
safe  method  of  terminating  the  dispute. 

It  only  remains  now  for  me  to  express  the 
earnest  wish,  that  in  all  instances  where  suits 
are  pending,  it  may  be  the  constant  concern 
of  Friends  to  observe  the  excellent  advice  con- 
tained in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  rule  I  have 
quoted;  and  that  whatever  misrepresentation, 
abuse,  or  personal  invective,  may  be  cast 
upon  us  by  the  Hicksites,  in  the  course  of 
their  testimony — however  low  and  contemp- 
tuous the  epithets  by  which  they  may  choose 
to  designate  us,  or  however  false  and  uncha- 
ritable the  constructions  they  put  on  "the  most 
innocent  actions,  Friends  may  ever  strive  to 
dwell  in  the  patient  and  forgiving  spirit  of  our 
holy  religion,  which  will  preserve  us  from  all 
anger,  or  animosity,  and  enable  us  to  conduct 
even  towards  our  bitterest  enemies,  with  de- 
cency, moderation,  and  Christian  forbearance. 
This  will,  indeed,  be  a  becoming  testimony, 
even  in  courts,  to  the  rectitude  of  our  cause, 
and  furnish  the  strongest  refutation  of  those 
unkind  accusations  which  the  virulence  of  par- 
ty spirit  has  engendered,  and  which  have  no 


foundation  but  in  the  heated  imaginations  of 
our  accusers. 

As  regards  the  issue  of  the  suits,  we  feel 
littie,  or  no  anxiety — the  mere  value  of  the 
properly  at  issue  i3  an  object  of  trifling  import- 
ance compared  with  the  great  principles  which 
are  involved.  To  use  the  language  of  an  aged 
and  venerable  minister  of  the  Society  :  "  It  is  a 
contest  between  Christianity  and  infidelity," — 
and  no  amount  of  property  which  numerical 
powers  can  reach,  is  ever  to  be  put  in  compe- 
tition with  those  consolations  and  benefits 
which  the  Christian  religion,  and  that  only, 
unfolds  to  us.  To  procure  all  the  outward 
accommodations  which  are  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  social  and  religious  worship,  does 
not  require  a  very  large  amount  of  money. 
Our  religion  is  not  one  which  calls  for  onerous 
and  costly  sacrifices;  and  we  have  not  a  doubt, 
if  all  the  property  were  wrested  from  Friends 
by  the  violence  or  artifices  of  our  opponents, 
there  would  be  found  in  the  Society  a  liberality 
amply  sufficient  to  replace  it  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  every  necessary  accommodation.  If, 
therefore,  the  principles  of  truth  as  held  by  us  are 
but  maintained  inviolate,  and  a  faithful  testimony 
borne,  in  our  conduct  and  conversation,  to  the 
excellence  of  that  holy  religion  which  our  bless- 
ed Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  sealed  with  his  pre- 
cious blood,  we  need  not  harass  ourselves 
with  fruitless  anxiety  as  to  the  issue  of  the 
disputed  question  of  property. 

We  feel  an  honest  and  unshaken  confidence 
in  the  justice  and  righteousness  of  our  cause  ; 
and  after  having  used  our  best  endeavours  to 
place  it  before  the  world  in  its  true  light,  we 
may  safely  commit  ourselves  and  it,  to  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  in  the  un- 
doubted assurance  that  he  will  do  right — 
adopting  the  language  of  the  patriarch  of  olden 
time,  "  My  witness  is  in  heaven,  and  my  record 
on  high."  J.  R. 

Account  of  the  sickness  and  death  of  Hannah 
L.  Maul,  who  departed  this  life,  the  \%th 
of  9th  mo.,  1830,  in  the  19th  year  of  her  age. 
She  was  one  of  the  number,  who,  from  want 
of  due  reflection,  rather  than  from  any  radical 
unsoundness  of  principle,  had  suffered  herself 
to  be  carried  away  with  the  current,  during 
those  troublous  times,  which  resulted,  unhappi- 
ly, in  the  secession  and  disownment  of  so  many 
from  the  Society  of  Friends.  She  subsequently 
became  more  thoughtful,  and  some  time  after, 
with  the  approbation  of  her  mother,*  applied 
to  be  received  into  the  family  of  a  Friend  in 
this  city,  as  an  assistant  in  the  shop,  where  she 
conducted  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  her 
employer,  and  where  the  writer  of  this  had 
frequent  opportunity  of  observing  the  discreet 
deportment,  and  the  striking  expression  of 
innocency,  which  marked  her  countenance. 
The  Friend  with  whom  she  was  thus  placed, 
avoided  interference  in  respect  to  the  meeting 
she  chose  to  frequent,  very  properly  concluding 
that  any  change  in  her  views  on  religious  sub- 
jects, in  order  to  be  permanently  beneficial, 
must  be  the  effect  of  conviction  in  her  own 

*  Likewise  involved  in  the  secession,  but  a  thought- 
ful woman,  and  anxious  for  the  well-doing  of  her 
children. 
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mind.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  she 
desisted  entirely  from  going  to  the  meetings  of 
the  separatists,  went  regularly  with  the  family 
to  Twelfth  street  meeting,  of  which  they  were 
members;  and  increasing  seriousness  and  solid- 
ity were  evidently  manifest  in  her  conversation 
and  deportment,  for  a  considerable  period 
previous  to  the  illness  of  which  she  died.  The 
abstract  which  ensues,  is  taken  from  memo- 
randums made  by  the  individual  already  spoken 
of  as  the  friend  with  whom  she  resided,  and 
who  was  with  her  much  of  the  time  until  the 
closing  scene.  R. 

At  the  dinner  table,  on  sixth  day  the  4th  of 
the  9th  month,  she  spoke  of  an  unusual  feeling 
in  her  right  hand,  saying  it  felt  strangely,  and 
that  she  was  sensible  of  a  similar  sensation  in 
her  forehead  and  one  eye.  She,  however, 
continued  to  eat  her  dinner,  did  not  seem 
much  to  mind  it,  and  in  the  afternoon  said  it 
was  better.  Next  day  she  still  felt  poorly,  but 
"not  enough  to  give  up  being  in  the  s.tore." 
There  was  but  little  doing,  [in  the  store]  and 
we  passed  the  afternoon  reading.  A  dish  of 
tea  seemed  to  refresh  her,  and  she  retired  early 
for  the  night.  On  first  day  she  seemed  quite 
unwell,  yet  was  in  the  store  part  of  the  day 
following,  thinking  herself  better,  but  that  night 
she  became  more  poorly.  I  gave  her  some 
medicine,  which  was  effective,  and   in  the 

morning  had  Dr.  R          called  in  (being  he 

own  choice).  He  approved  of  what  had  pre 
viously  been  done  for  her,  and  did  not  appear 
apprehensive  that  her  case  was  alarming. 
Fourth  day. — Dear  Hannah  still  poorly.  In 
the  afternoon  she  lay,  I  think  as  much  as  four 
hours,  without  much  motion,  her  eyes  half 
closed:  she  did  not  appear  to  be  asleep — all 
her  faculties  seemed  absorbed.  On  fifth  day 
she  was  very  ill.  Sixth  day  her  mother  arrived, 
on  which  occasion  she  expressed  her  gladness. 

I  retired  about  1 1  o'clock,  her  mother  beinsj 
with  her,  and  awaked  about  two,  and  heard  Han- 
nah, as  I  thought,  speaking  to  her  mother.  I 
opened  the  door,  and  was  astonished  indeed. 
The  melody  of  her  voice,  previous  to  my  open- 
ing it,  attracted  me.  But  when  I  heard  he 
setting  forth  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  in  send- 
ing his  only  Son  to  teach  us  himself,  gratitude 
spfang  into  my  heart  for  this  favour,  feeling 
sensible  that  nothing  short  of  the  immediate 
influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  could  enable  her 
to  open  her  mouth  in  such  manner.  After 
a  little  time  1  queried  of  her  how  she  felt.  She 
looked  sweetly  at  me,  and  said,  "  I  am  better, 
much  better."  "He  can  raise  me  up  if  it  is  his 
will — and  he  can  take  me  to  himself," — and 
taking  my  hand,  she  said,  "  I  hope  thou  wilt 
be  able  to  pray  for  me;  I  hope  I  have  not  gone 
very  far  astray.  Oh !  He  is  able  to  do  all 
things,  I  cannot  do  any  good  thing  of  myself; 
oh!  that  I  may  keep  my  mind  stable.  But  our 
faith  is  weak,  indeed. "  She  then  laid  some 
time  in  stillness,  seemed  evidently  in  supplica- 
tion, and  after  a  little  time  looked" very  expres- 
sively at  me,  and  said,  11 1  shall  remember  thee 
in  all  my  prayers."  "  I  desire  to  keep  on  the 
watch.  There  is  nothing  else  will  do.  There 
is  nothing  can  save  us,  but  faith  in  His  only  Son, 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  And  I  hope  I  do  not 
lose  one  minute,  indeed  we  have  not  any  of 


us  a  moment  to  lose."  I  told  her  we  want- 
ed to  do  a  great  deal  for  her  yet,  and  that  if  it 
was  right,  we  would  gladly  keep  her  a  little 
longer.  "  Yes,  if  it  is  His  will,  Oh!  if  it  is  His 
will,"  she  sweetly  said,  "  but  I  have  had  a  loud 
call  to  make  ready,  I  should  .have  done  it  soon- 
er; but  1  was  too  late  in  the  day.  But  I  hope 
I  do  not  now  lose  a  minute.  My  prayers  are  di- 
rected to  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  He  that  teacheth 
Nothing  can  save  us,  but  faith  in  the  dear 


Son."  The  sweetness  of  her  voice  I  cannot 
describe — and  she  spoke  as  a  child  learning  a 
new  lesson, — the  greatest  watchfulness  and 
caution  in  all  she  said.  Oh !  that  I  could  re- 
tain, through  the  few  remaining  days  of  my 
life,  the  feeling  that  attended  at  that  time,  and 
frequently  after,  when  she  was  engaged  in  ad 
vocating  His  cause  who  had  put  a  new  song  in- 
to her  mouth.  I  thought  in  her  was  verified 
that  saying  of  his  own,  that  "out  of  the  mouths 
of  babes  and  sucklings  thou  hast  perfected 
praise."  Some  time  after  she  turned  to  her 
mother,  and  said,  "  Dearest  mother, — thou 
hast  had  much  to  go  through  for  us,"  (alluding 
to  some  peculiar  trials  in  the  family.)  She 
then  moved  her  lips  some  time,  but  could  not 
be  heard: — after  a  little  while  said — "  Oh !  that 
our  minds  may  be  staid."  She  had  a  very 
humble  view  of  herself,  frequently  desiring  us 
to  pray  for  her,  and  said,  "  Oh  !  if  I  am  saved, 
it  is  through  the  merciful  kindness  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour."  At  one  time  being  in  consi- 
derable pain,  "  Oh  !  that  I  had  more  patience. 
I  try  to  be  patient — but  I  am  a  poor  thing." 
I  told  her  I  thought  her  very  patient,  and  that 
I  frequently  thought  so  yesterday.  She  quick- 
ly said,  "  It  is  He  must  give  us  that  answer 
again  she  said,  "  The  physician  cannot  do  me 
any  good."  She  then  lay  quiet,  and  the  ner 
vous  system,  which  had  been  very  irritable,  had 
become  for  a  short  time  more  settled.  She 
opened  her  eyes,  and  looking  pleasantly  at  us, 
said,  "  He  has  heard  my  prayers;  I  am  better; 
I  have  received  a  little  strength,"  and  seemed 
desirous  while  it  lasted  to  have  something  done 
she  had  heard  us  remarking  we  should  be  glad 
could  be  done.  She  said  this  morning  with 
many  other  things,  "  It  is  a  great  favour  to  be 
preserved  watchful,  so  as  to  be  able  to  do  the 
Lord's  work."  u  I  have  missed  it  much  that 
I  have  not  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  more,  and 
attended  to  them.  1  am  sorry  for  it — but  I  hope 
He  will  forgive  me,  Oh!  I  hope  He  will."  At  one 
time  she  prayed  that  she  might  be  enabled  to 
keep  self  where  it  ought  to  be — wholly  to  subdue 
self,  and  said  to  her  mother,  "Oh!  that  the  Lord 
may  be  with  thee  in  all  thy  ways  and  doings," 
adding,  that  if  she  should  recover,  she  would 
wish  to  be  joined  again  to  Friends — her  mother 
expressing  her  belief  that  it  would  be  right,  she 
said,  "  Oh!  yes,  it  would  be  right."  At  one  time 
she  watched  our  countenances  as  we  stood  by 
her,  and  seeing  us,  sometimes  a  little  cheered, 
and  then  again  doubting,  she  turned  to  her 
mother,  and  said,  "  The  wind  makes  the  oak- 
tree  like  us  now  ;"  her  mother  said,  "  How  is 
that,  my  dear  ?"  she  answered,  "  wavering  !" 

The  early  part  of  first  day  she  lay  quiet,  in  a 
sweet  frame  of  mind,  but  to  her  anxious  mo- 
ther and  myself,  it  was  evident  she  was  sinking; 
she  awaked  with  these  words,  "  Dust  we  are, 
and  unto  dust  we  must  return."    A  little  after 


looked  at  her  mother,  and  said,  "  The  work  is 
done!"  I  proposed  to  her  having  Dr.  E.  sent 
for — and  asked  if  she  would  not  be  glad  to  see 
him;  she  pleasantly  said,  "  Oh!  yes,  I  love  Dr. 
E.  and  would  be  glad  to  see  him;  my  love  for 
my  friends  is  not  lessened." 

She  received  the  doctors  pleasantly  when 
they  came.  And  to  a  stranger  she  would  not 
have  appeared  to  be  much  amiss.  But  a 
change  took  place  about  eleven.  She  appear- 
ed to  have  considerable  to  say,  but  could  not 
connect  it.  She  attempted  something  relative 
to  the  apostle  Paul,  but  we  could  not  under- 
stand her.  I  sat  up  with  her  the  early  part  of 
first  day  night.  She  seemed  to  be  under  much 
exercise.  At  one  time  she  said,  "Death  is  strong 
yet — death  is  strong  yet;"  and  again,  "It  is 
He  that  teacheth  us."  I  left  her  about  one  o'- 
clock, and  on  going  into  the  room  early  in  the 
morning,  found  her  sensible,  she  knew  me,  but 
seemed  as  though  articulation  had  nearly 
ceased.  She  drew  her  breath  gently  shorter 
and  shorter,  until  about  a  quarter  after  nine 
o'clock,  when  she  sweetly  expired  without  the 
least  sigh  or  struggle. 


For  the  Friend. 

In  Number  five  of  the  present  volume  of 
the  Friend,  I  observed,  with  satisfaction,  an 
interesting  paper  from  a  Baltimore  correspon- 
dent, exposing  the  erroneous  statements  in 
the  (miscalled)  Advocate  of  Truth.  To  one 
particular,  however,  of  that  communication,  I 
should  be  glad  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
writer,  who  appears  to  have  fallen  into  a  slight 
error,  as  to  the  situation  in  which  Friends  in 
England  are  placed,  with  respect  to  ecclesias- 
tical demands.  His  concluding  note  implies 
anopinion  that  the  very  large  amount  in  which 
Friends  in  that  country  suffer,  on  account  of 
this  well  known  testimony,  is  exacted  exclu- 
sively on  the  demand  for  tithes.  It  is  unne- 
cessary at  present  to  enter  into  the  particulars 
of  these  exactions;  but  I  will  just  observe 
that  Friends  in  the  cities  and  towns  are,  by  no 
means,  exempt  from  the  oppression  of  ecclesi- 
astical demands,  which  are  made  under  various 
pleas,  and  in  some  cases  are  very  heavy ;  and 
the  amount  suffered  for,  by  country  Friends, 
on  account  of  tithes,  forms  but  a  moderate 
share  of  the  whole  sum.  H. 


FRIENDS'  CENTRAL  SCHOOL. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  Friends'  Central 
School  Association  will  be  held  on  fifth  day, 
the  30th  instant,  at  7  o'clock,  P.  M.  for  the 
election  of  the  officers  of  the  Association. 

John  Gummere,  Secretary. 
12  7/w.  9th,  1830. 


Married,  on  the  30th  ultimo,  at  Friends'  north 
meeting  house,  Watson  Jenks,  to  Julianna,  daugh- 
ter of  Jacob  Justice. 
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FOR  THE  FRIEND. 


General  Observations  on  the  Structure  and 
Offices  of  the  Stomach. — No.  2. 

In  a  former  number,  when  treating  of  the 
various  offices  of  the  muscular,  or  second 
stomach  of  granivorous  fowls,  we  took  occa- 
sion to  remark,  that  one  of  these  offices  appear- 
ed to  be  compensatory  in  its  nature,  in  as 
much  as  it  supplied  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
teeth,  which  are  wanting  in  the  bird.  Now 
natural  history  abounds  with  examples  of  this 
happy  faculty,  of  one  organ  compensating  for 
another;  indeed,  without  some  expedient  of  this 
kind,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
had  that  great  and  endless  variety  of  form  and 
size,  which  so  adornSi  extends,  and  perfects  all 
animated  nature,  and  which  so  exquisitely  dis- 
plays the  greatness  and  goodness  of  the  won- 
derful Contriver  and  Creator  of  the  whole. 

It  is  commonly  found  that  the  formation  of 
different  animals  js  jn  exact  accordance  with 
their  natural  wants  and  habits  of  life,  and  that 
they  are  so  fashioned  as  to  satisfy  those  wants, 
or  to  follow  those  habits,  with  the  greatest 
ease  and  comfort  to  themselves.  Was  the  px, 
for  instance,  with  his  tardy  habits,  and  his  un- 
wieldy form,  dependent,  for  his  subsistence,  on 
game  taken  in  the  chase;  or  did  he  rely  for 
safety  on  the  severity  of  his  bite,  it  is  evident, 
that  his  chance  Gf  existence  would  be  as  slender 
as  his  chance  Gf  security;  his  structure  is  how- 
ever exactly  suited  to  his  habit  of  grazing,  and 
for  standing  defence  when  assaulted.  In  this 
attempt  of  Divine  Wisdom  to  suit  each  animal 
to  his  habits  and  to  his  natural  means  of  pre- 
servation, it  not  unfrequently  results  that  the 
form  and  shape  of  the  animal  has  to  be  changed; 
in  other  words,  that  organs  essential  to  his  well 
being,  wou]d(  if  occupying  their  usual  situation, 
interfere  with,  or  even  prevent  the  due  per- 
formance of  others  equally  conducive  to  his 
comfort  and  happiness.  In  such  a  case,  then, 
one  of  two  methods  must  be  resorted  to,  in 
order  to  obviate  the  difficulty.  The  interfer- 
ing Organ  must  either  be  dispensed  with  alto- 
gether, and  its  office  performed  by  a  power, 
for  this  purpose  superadded  to  the  common 
function  of  some  neighbouring  organ;  or,  the 
interfering  part  must  be  removed  from  the 
place  it  usually  occupies  in  similarly  construct- 


ed animals,  to  a  more  remote  and  convenient 
location. 

If  a  bird,  for  example,  which  subsists  upon 
grain  and  other  hard  materials,  was  obliged  to 
chew  before  swallowing  its  food,  besides  many 
other  and  insuperable  difficulties  to  which  it 
would  be  subjected,  it  would  have  to  be  fur- 
nished with  a  set  of  strong  and  heavy  jaw- 
bones, with  a  double  row  of  grinding  teeth,  and 
with  large  and  powerful  muscles  placed  upon 
the  side  of  its  head  or  neck — but  all  these 
would  be  utterly  at  variance  with  the  light, 
active,  and  fragile  nature  of  the  animal;  indeed 
the  necessarily  long  and  quick  motioned  neck 
of  a  bird  of  this  kind  would  not  support  such 
an  incumbrance.  Behold,  then,  the  goodness 
and  wisdom  of  Him  without  whose  knowledge 
not  even  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground,  in 
bestowing  upon  the  stomach  of  these  birds  a 
masticatory  function,  amply  sufficient  for  their 
purpose,  and  compensatory  for  their  want  of 
teeth.  In  birds,  then,  we  have  a  very  beautiful 
illustration  of  the  first,  or  compensatory 
method;  or  that,  in  which  an  organ  is  dispensed 
with,  and  its  duties  transferred  to  another. 

The  common  lobster  will  afford  an  example 
of  the  second  mode,  or  that,  in  which  the  in- 
terfering organ,  though  not  dispensed  with,  is 
removed  from  the  usual  place,  to  carry  on  its 
functions  in  harmony,  in  a  more  retired  and 
convenient  location.  The  wonderfully  con- 
trived stomach  of  this  little  animal  is  so  con- 
structed, as  very  much  to  answer  the  purposes 
of  teeth,  and  is  in  some  respects  very  analogous 
to  the  gizzard  of  a  fowl.  "  In  this  crustaceous 
animal,  the  stomach  is  furnished  with  a  real  man- 
dibular apparatus,  destined  to  break  down  the 
food;  there  are  found  in  it,  besides,  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  two  roundish  concretions 
on  each  side  under  its  internal  membrane;  these 
are  improperly  termed  crabs'  eyes,  and  consist 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
gelatinous  matter."*  This  remarkably  bony 
apparatus  in  the  stomach  of  the  lobster  is  very 
similar  in  its  operation  to  that  of  the  grinders, 
or  chewing  teeth,  of  a  masticating  animal. 

These  little  bony  concretions  are  moreover 
covered  with  enamel,  and  have  their  surfaces 
opposed  to  one  another  just  as  teeth  have;  they 
are  also  moved  one  upon  the  other  with  a 
grinding  motion,  by  means  of  muscles  which 
are  attached  to  them;  and  they  are  so  located 
at  the  lower  outlet  of  the  stomach,  that  the 
softened  food  in  its  passage  must  of  necessity 
pass  between  them,  and  be  subjected  to  their 
operation  of  grinding,  or  rather;  (if  I  may  so 
speak,)  of  chewing.  From  the  above  descrip- 
tion, then,  it  must  appear  evident  that  these 
"  roundish  concretions"  are,  to  all  intents  and 


*  Richerand's  Physiology- 


purposes,  real  "stomach  teeth,"  and  certainly 
this  term  will  apply  to  them  with  much  greater 
propriety  than  it  does  to  those  in  the  human 
mouth,  to  which  it  has  heretofore  been  so  un- 
meaningly confined. 

From  a  close  and  attentive  contemplation  of 
the  wonderful  organization  of  the  stomach  in 
different  animals,  and  from  surveying  its  admi- 
rable adaptation  to  the  different  nature  of  their 
food,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  structure 
of  the  stomach  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  de- 
termine the  kind  of  aliment  proper  for  the  sup- 
port and  nutrition  of  the  animal.  This  in  the 
general  may  be  true;  but  it  has  been  ascertain- 
ed, by  careful  experiments  made  for  the  pur- 
pose, that  an  animal,  whose  stomach  was  adapt- 
ed to,  and  who  subsisted  altogether  on 
vegetable,  could  be  gradually  accustomed  to 
live  upon  animal  food.  The  celebrated  Spal- 
lanzani  succeeded  in  habituating  an  eagle  to 
live  upon  bread,  and  a  pigeon  upon  flesh,  and 
horses  have  been  known  to  live  a  long  time 
upon  fish. 

In  man  the  stomach  proper  will  in  the  adult 
contain  on  an  average  about  three  pints,  or 
according  to  Soemmering,  when  moderately 
distended,  from  five  to  eleven  pints.  Its  capa- 
city, however,  seems  to  depend  very  much  on 
habit,  and  by  being  often  distended  will  acquire 
the  power  of  containing  an  enormous  quantity. 
And  there  are  on  record  some  very  curious 
instances  where  men  have  exhibited  this  facul- 
ty to  an  astonishing  and  disgusting  degree. 

Though  not  so  easily  comprehended,  the 
faculties,  or  powers,  of  this  wonderful  organ 
are  quite  as  curious  and  interesting  as  its  struc- 
ture. We  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  notice 
some  of  these  powers  in  such  a  way  as  will 
make  the  subject  intelligible,  we  trust,  to  every 
reader.  The  first  we  shall  mention  seems  to 
be  a  kind  of  elective  faculty,  or  a  power  of 
choosing,  or  refusing  alimentary,  or  other  sub- 
stances; and  this,  too,  entirely  independent  of 
the  will  of  the  individual.  Hence  some  kinds 
of  food,  and  particularly  medicinal  articles,  are 
invariably  rejected  by  one  stomach,  while  they 
are  readily,  and  even  pleasantly,  retained  by  an- 
other. In  some  instances  a  power  of  voluntary 
rejection  frtnn  the  stomach  has  been  acquired. 
A  very  curious  and  fatal  instance  of  this  ac- 
quirement occurred  to  the  author  a  few  years 
since,  in  an  insane  individual,  of  this  city. 
This  unhappy  man  conceived  it  bis  duty,  in  obe- 
dience to  a  divine  injunction,  to  abstain  from 
food  of  every  kind,  and  accordingly  set  him- 
self to  work  in  good  earnest  to  fulfil  this  sup- 
posed requisition.  As  long  as  he  was  willing 
to  drink,  and  could  be  induced  to  take  milk 
instead  of  water,  he  was  allowed  to  abstain 
from  solid  food — but  when  the  hallucination 
extended  to  drinks   as   well  as   food,  and 
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when  it  was  perceived  that  he  was  fast  wast- 
ing away  from  the  effects  of  his  abstinence,  and 
after  every  means  of  persuasion,  and  all  moral 
inducements  had  entirely  failed  to  induce  him 
to  alter,  or  forsake,  his  resolution,  force  was 
conscientiously  resorted  to,  and  he  was  obliged 
every  day  to  take  a  quantity  of  milk,  gruel,  or 
soup  into  his  stomach;  so  determined  was  he 
however  to  resist,  that  it  became  necessary 
to  force  these  articles  down  his  throat  to  pre- 
vent his  ejecting  them  from  his  mouth  instead  of 
swallowing  them.  This  plan  seemed  to  suc- 
ceed very  well  for  a  week  or  two,  but  to  the 
great  surprise  and  sorrow  of  his  friends  it  was 
soon  discovered,  that  he  had  acquired  so  com- 
plete a  control  over  his  stomach,  as  to  enable 
him  at  any  time  to  reject,  at  will,  any  thing 
which  he  had  been  forced  to  swallow.  So 
long  as  he  was  closely  watched,  he  would  retain 
what,  had  been  given  to  him;  but  as  soon  as  he 
was  left  alone,  and  thought  himself  unobserved, 
he  would  immediately,  and  with  the  greatest 
ease,  eject  from  his  stomach  every  particle  of 
his  food.  Finally,  after  every  attempt  to  save 
him  had  failed,  he  fell  a  victim  to  this  suicidal 
propensity,  and  died  from  absolute  starvation. 

This  power  of  rejection  is  not,  however, 
common  to  all  animals;  on  the  contrary,  some 
are  wholly  without  it,  of  which  the  horse  is  an 
example;  others  again  possess  it  in  a  remark- 
able degree,  as  the  common  dog  and  the  buz- 
zard: the  latter  making  use  of  this  loathsome 
faculty  as  a  means  of  defence  or  escape.  That 
wonderful  and  romantic  little  bird,  the  stormy 
petrel,*  so  well  known  to  all  mariners,  and  re- 
garded by  them  with  so  much  superstitious 
dread,  as  the  genius,  or  presiding  spirit  of  the 
tempest,  enjoys  this  power  in  perfection,  and 
by  which  he  is  enabled  to  discharge  from  his 
mouth  pure  oil  at  any  object  which  offends  him. 
This  bird  lives  almost  entirely  upon  oil,  which 
he  obtains  from  dead  whales  and  fishes  cast 
ashore  by  the  tempest.  "  The  little  stormy 
petrel  is  the  most  daring  of  all  birds  in  a 
tempest,  though  not  more  than  six  inches  long. 
As  soon  as  the  clouds  begin  to  collect,  he  quits 
his  rocky  covert,  and  enjoys  the  gathering  and 
magnificent  scenery;  he  rides  triumphantly  on 
the  wind,  and  skims  with  incredible  velocity 
the  giddiest  peaks  and  deepest  hollows  of  the 
most  tremendous  waves.  His  appearance  is 
a  sure  presage  of  foul  weather  to  the  sea- 
man."! 

Another  equally  extraordinary  faculty  is  dis- 
played by  this  organ  in  selecting  and  arranging, 
according  to  its  digestibility,  the  food  introdu- 
ced into  its  cavity  ;  so  that,  if  an  omnivorous 
animal  be  served  with  substances  of  different 
degrees  of  digestibility,  and  an  examination  be 
made  a  few  hours  after  they  ha.v%  been  swal- 
lowed, that  which  was  of  most  easy  digestion 
will  be  found  nearest  to  the  lower  orifice  or 
outlet  of  the  stomach,  while  that  which  was 
next  in  the  digestive  scale  will  have  attained  a 
position  next  to  it,  and  soon,  till  the  most  indi- 
gestible article  will  be  found  at  the  upper  orifice, 
or  the  farthest  removed  from  the  outlet. 

The  manner  and  the  means  of  digesting,  or 

*  In  nautical  nomenclature,  these  birds  have  re- 
ceived the  moro  familiar  title  of  "  Mother  Carey's 
Chickens." 

t  Book  of  Nature,  vol.  iii. 


rather,  of  changing  the  food  in  the  stomach, 
has  long  been  a  subject  of  controversy  and 
experiment,  and  many  ingenious  theories  have 
been  devised  to  account  for  this  wonderful 
process.  As  this  subject  rather  belongs  to 
another  department,  it  will  be  passed  over,  at 
present,  with  this\ingle  remark,  that  it  is  now 
generally  agreed  to  be,  in  part,  accomplished 
by  a  peculiar  motion  of  the  stomach  itself  upon 
its  contents.  This  motion,  then,  is  another 
curious  faculty,  with  which  this  agent  is  en- 
dowed, and  consists  of  a  series  of  circular  or 
vermicular  movements,  entirely  beyond  the 
control  of  the  individual.  One  of  the  effects 
of  this  is  gradually  to  press  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  downwards,  and  finally  to  expel 
them  through  its  lower  orifice.  By  many 
physiologists,  the  reverse  of  this  motion  is  sup- 
posed to  constifute  the  act  of  vomiting. 

But,  probably,  the  most  curious  of  all  the 
faculties  of  this  organ  remains  yet  to  be  noticed, 
and  is  that  power  by  which  is  eliminated  that 
peculiar  fluid  found  in  all  stomachs,  and  abso- 
lutely essential  to  digestion.  In  what  manner, 
or  by  what  particular  parts  of  the  stomach  this 
fluid  (or  stomach  juice,  as  it  has  been  called) 
is  formed,  or  whether  it  has  any  agency  in  its 
formation  at  all,  has  neveryetbeen  satisfactorily 
determined.  This  much,  however,  is  certain, 
that  under  certain  cirenmstances,  it  is  always 
found  in  that  organ,  and  is  supposed  to  perform 
the  most  important  part  in  the  curious  and 
obscure  process  of  digestion. 

From  what  has  now  been  said  relative  to  its 
structure  and  offices,  it  will  be  readily  con- 
ceived, that  this  organ  exerts  a  powerful  and 
controlling  influence  over  the  whole  animal 
machine,  ranking,  in  this  respect,  inferior  only 
to  the  brain.  Indeed,  the  mental  faculties 
themselves  are  more  or  less  dependent  on  the 
health  and  soundness  of  this  viscus  for  their 
strength  and  vigour,  and,  together  with  every 
part  of  the  animal  system,  they  languish  or 
expire  whenever  this  important  organ  becomes 
seriously  impaired  ;  and  to  conclude,  in  the 
language  of  the  eloquent  and  accomplished 
Professor  Chapman,*  "  conveniently  situated 
for  the  purpose,  the  stomach  is  probably  the 
throne  of  the  vital  principle,  from  which  would 
seem  to  emanate  an  influence  that,  diffused 
over  the  system,  preserves  and  sustains  the 
vigour,  tone,  and  well  being  of  the  whole  ani- 
mal economy." 

"  Languido  vcntriculo,  omnia  lansruent." 

w. 

Philadelphia,  12th  mo.,  1830. 


In  Number  one,  on  the  stomach,  page  57,  third 
column,  twenty-second  line  from  bottom,  for  herbi- 
vorous, read  herbaceous.  Nest  page,  tenth  line  from 
the  end  of  the  article,  instead  of  or  single-stomached, 
read,  having  a  single  stomach. 


— Not  even  pleasure  to  excess  is  good: 
What  most  elates  then  sinks  the  soul  as  low  : 
When  spring-tide  joy  pours  in  with  copious  flood, 
The  higher  still  the  exulting  billows  flow, 
The  further  back  agali.  t'  >y  flagging  go, 
And  leave  us  groveling  on  the  dreary  shore. 

Thomson. 


For  the  Friend. 
CAPITAL  PUNISHMENTS. 

Strictures  on  an  Extract  from  "  Essay  on  the 
Penal  Law  of  Pennsylvania." 

(Continued  from  poge  63.) 

In  my  first  communication,  I  stated,  in  ex- 
plicit terms,  the  object  of  my  remarks  and  the 
limitations  which  I  had  assigned  to  them. 
This  object  arid  these  limitations  were  so  well 
understood,  that  the  editor  of  *'  The  Friend," 
spontaneously  and  without  my  knowledge,  (yet 
I,  by  no  means,  disapprove  of  the  act,)  gave  to 
the  second  part  of  the  article,  the  caption, 
u  Strictures  on  an  Extract  from  Essay  on  the 
Penal  Law  of  Pennsylvania.''''  I  infer,  there- 
fore, that  if  J.  R.  T.  interpreted  my  meaning 
to  be  a  justification  of  capital  punishment,  it 
was  an  error  of  judgment  peculiar  to  himself, 
and  which  requires  at  my  hands  neither  con- 
futation nor  denial. 

To  prevent  a  second  misapprehension  on 
the  part  of  this  writer,  I  now  state,  that  my 
present  design  is  to  prosecute  my  original 
purpose,  so  far  as  any  new  pertinent  matter 
furnished  by  him  in  his  late  additions  may  pro- 
perly claim  attention. 

The  first  point  upon  which  I  before  animad- 
verted, was  the  false  position  of  the  Essay,  from 
which,  apart  from  Scriptural  authority,  the 
inference  was  drawn,  that  society  could  not 
judicially  take  the  life  of  a  murderer.  The 
reply  of  J.  R.  T.  to  my  observations  has  so 
little  direct  application  to  the  true  issue,  that  if 
it  were  not  preceded  by  a  reference  to  the  con- 
troverted doctrine  of  the  Essay,  I  doubt  much 
whether  the  most  ingenious  reader  would  dis- 
cover that  it  was  meant  for  an  answer  to  my 
objections.  I  deem  it,  therefore,  superfluous 
to  add  a  single  word  on  this  topic. 

The  remarks  of  J.  R.  T.  on  the  narrative  in 
John  c.  viii.  v.  3 — 14,  appear  to  me,  substan- 
tially, to  be  but  a  repetition,  with  some  ampli- 
fication, of  the  views  contained  in  the  Essay 
on  this  subject.  The  fundamental  error  in  the 
whole  of  this  writer's  reasoning  is  here 
protruded  in  strong  relief.  I  allude  to  the 
expression,  "  once  admit  that  the  New  Tes- 
tament allows  the  infliction  of  death  for 
homicide,  and  the  doctrine  is  asserted  that 
Christianity  tolerates  retaliation  and  justifies 
revenge — and  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  itself 
in  imposing  the  duties  of  promoting  repentance, 
of  forgiving  injuries,  and  of  creating  the  obliga- 
tions of  universal  benevolence."  I  assert,  on 
the  contrary,  that  revenge  is  opposed  to  the 
divine  law  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
and  that  is  not  at  all  implied  by  the  infliction 
of  judicial  punishment.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  under  the  Mosaic  law,  death  was  the  pre- 
scribed punishment,  not  only  of  murder  but  of^ 
many  other  crimes;  yet  during  the  continuance/ 
of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  we  hear  proclaimed 
by  Jehovah  himself,  the  awfully  admonitory 
language,  "  To  me  belongeth  vengeance  and 
recompense."  Deut.'c.  xxxii.  v.  25.  And  surely 
what  is  thus  said  to  belong  to  God,  must  belong 
to  him  exclusively,  and  never  could  be  per- 
mitted to  be  the  right  of  man.  Yet  the  law 
would  be  nugatory,  unless  the  sentence  could 
be  carried  into  execution.  And  for  whom  but 
man  was  the  law  enacted,  and  by  whom  but 
man  was  it  to  be  enforced? 
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It  is  no  slight  source  of  error  in  regard  to 
this  subject,  that  we  mistake  the  delusive  ope- 
ration oi  the  feelings,  for  the  sober  convictions  of 
the  understanding.  Every  individual  has  an  in- 
stinctive love  of  life — and  substituting  himself 
for  the  victim  of  crime,  doomed  to  suffer  death, 
he  naturally  concludes,  that  he  who  would 
deprive  him  of  life  must  be  his  enemy;  and  thus 
revenge  gets  possession  of  the  mind.  In  minor 
punishments  our  sensibilities  are  not  so  strongly 
interested.  We  can  calmly  compare  the  crime 
with  its  penalty,  and  the  judgment  rather  than 
the  heart  makes  its  decision.  But  if  crimes 
are  punished  at  all,  why  may  not  imprisonment, 
for  example,  be  as  justly  referred  to  revenge, 
as  death?  Can  any  real  distinction  between 
them  be  assigned  as  to  this?  Does  any  one,  to 
use  a  familiar  illustration,  suppose  that  the 
parent  who  corrects  his  child,  necessarily  does 
it  in  the  spirit  of  revenge? 

The  answer  of  our  Saviour  to  John  and 
James,  recorded  in  Luke,  c.  ix.  v.  51 — 56,  is 
still  insisted  upon  by  the  writer  of  the  Essay, 
to  signify  the  salvation  of  the  natural  life  of 
man.  Neither  his  Greek  nor  his  Latin  tends 
in  any  degree  to  elucidate  the  passage,  nor  to 
weaken  the  force  of  my  objections.  All  must 
depend  upon  the  solution  of  the  question,  did 
Christ  assume  flesh  in  order  to  keep  alive  for 
ever  the  bodies  of  men  ?  Was  this  the  object 
of  his  mission  ? 

It  is  said  by  J.  R.  T.  that "  to  admit  the  inter- 
pretation, (i.  e.  that  a  spiritual  salvation  was 
intended,)  it  is  necessary  to  forget  the  use  of  the 
word  lives  instead  of  soul — the  occasion  when 
the  language  was  employed — and  its  obvious 
meaning  as  gathered  from  the  context."  As  to 
the  use  of  the  word  lives,  it  is  proper  to  remark 
that  in  the  original — the  Greek — the  word 
which  has  been  translated  lives,  is  also  used  by 
the  writers  in  the  New  Testament  for  soul,  in 
the  just  meaning  of  this  word  in  our  language. 
Thus,  Matt.  <?.  x.  v.  28.  "  Fear  not  them  which 
kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul: 
but  rather  fear  Him  which  is  able  to  destroy 
both  soul  and  body  in  hell."-— So,  "  we  are  not 
of  them  who  draw  back  unto  perdition,  but  of 
them  that  believe  to  the  saving  of  the  soul." 
Heb.  c.  x.  v.  39,  and,  "  Let  him  know  that  he 
which  converteth  the  sinner  from  the  error  of 
his  way  shall  save  a  soul  from  death." — James 
c.  v.  20.  A  number  of  similar  examples  might 
easily  be  added.  The  truth  is,  the  Greek  lan- 
guage does  not  contain  any  word,  the  appro- 
priate and  exclusive  meaning  of  which  answers 
to  our  term  soul.  The  word  in  question,  as 
found  in  Luke  ix.  v.  56,  is  most  commonly 
translated  soul  in  the  New  Testament,  and  not 
unfrequently  even  when  the  idea  which  we 
attach  to  the  latter  is  not  intended.  By  turning 
to  the  following  citations,  which  in  reality  con- 
stitute but  a  small  part  of  the  whole  number  of 
the  like  description,  the  reader  will  be  fully 
satisfied  on  this  point:  Markc.  xii.  v.  33.  Actsc 
ii.  v.  31  and  43 — ibid  c.  iii.  v.  23 — ibid  c.  iv.  v. 
32 — Romans  c.ii.v.  9 — ibidc.x'xW.  1 — 1  Thess. 
c.  v.  v.  23 — Heb.  c.  iv.  v.  12 — ibid  c.  vi.  v.  19. 

In  my  original  strictures,  I  quoted  the  24th 
verse  of  the  9th  chapter  of  Luke,  as  parallel 
with  the  56th  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  in  the 
application  of  the  same  word  in  two  distinct 
verses.  This  verse  furnishes  a  conclusive  proof 


that  the  ambiguity  arises  from  the  original 
language.  Thus,  "  whosoever  will  save  his  life 
shall  lose  it — but  whosoever  will  lose  his  life 
for  my  sake  shall  save  it."  Here  the  trans- 
lators have  chosen  to  use  life  instead  of  soul, 
although  in  both  places,  where  it  occurs,  the 
same  Greek  word  is  found,  which  in  the  above 
instances  is  rendered  soul.  The  obvious  reason 
of  this,  is,  that  the  context  required  such  a 
translation,  yet  it  is  equally  obvious  that  the 
pronoun  it,  in  both  places,  although  gram- 
matically referring  to  life,  does  not  mean  what 
this  word  there  imports.  Giving  attention 
therefore  to  the  incontrovertible  fact,  that  this 
one  word  in  Greek  admits  of  the  two  distinct 
significations  which  1  have  indicated,  it  is  evi- 
dent why  the  passage  stands  in  the  Gospel  as 
we  find  it,  apparently  expressing  what  was  not 
designed.  For  suppose  the  Evangelist  had 
intended  to  transmit  it  to  us,  as  the  saying  of 
our  Saviour — "  I  come  not  to  destroy  men's 
lives  but  to  save  their  souls"' — he  would  have 
had  no  other  way  of  doing  so,  but  by  repeating 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence  the  identical 
word  which  he  had  just  used  in  a  different  sense; 
and  this,  instead  of  rendering  his  meaning  more 
clear,  would  in  reality  have  made  it  more  ob- 
scure. To  avoid  the  very  error  which  is  charged 
upon  him  in  the  Essay,  he  has,  in  my  appre- 
hension, chosen  the  best  method  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  imperfection  of  the  language  in 
which  he  wrote,  was  within  his  power.  He  has 
not  repeated  the  equivocal  Greek  term,  nor 
has  he  inserted  a  pronoun  after  the  word 
"  save."  He  has  left  the  meaning  of  Christ's 
answer,  therefore,  to  be  judged  of  by  the  well 
known  doctrine  which  had  been  again  and 
again  explicitly  declared. 

But  it  is  supposed  that  "  the  occasion  when 
the  language  was  employed,"  requires  the 
passage  to  be  understood  with  reference  to  the 
natural  life.  In  regard  to  this  argument,  I 
observe,  that  the  opinion  that  our  Saviour 
alluded  to  a  spiritual  salvation,  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  one  of  his  favourite  modes  of 
teaching,  "  which  consists  in  his  drawing  of 
his  doctrine  from  the  occasion — raising  reflec- 
tions from  the  objects  and  incidents  before 
him  or  turning  a  particular  discourse  then  pass- 
ing, to  an  opportunity  of  general  instruction."* 

A  few  examples  will  fully  explain  my 
meaning, — Thus,  Matt.  xvi.  5,  6,  7.  "  And 
when  his  disciples  were  come  to  the  other  side 
they  had  forgotten  to  take  bread,  then  Jesus 
said  upto  them,  take  heed  and  beware  of  the 
leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Sadducecs. 
And  they  reasoned  among  themselves  saying, 
it  is  because  we  have  taken  no  bread."  Here 
the  disciples  did  not  at  the  first  apprehend  his 
meaning— yet  a  verse  or  two  afterwards,  we 
are  informed,  "  Then  understood  they  how  he 
bade  them  not  beware  of  the  leaven  of  bread, 
but  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees  and  of 
the  Sadducees." — v.  11. 

Again,  Matt.  xv.  1,  2,  10,  11,  "Then came 
to  Jesus  scribes  and  Pharisees  saying,  why  do 
thy  disciples  transgress  the  doctrine  of  the 
elders,  for  they  wash  not  their  hands  when 
they  eat  bread  ? — and  he  called  the  multitude 
and  said  unto  them,  hear  and  understand,  not 
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that  which  goeth  into  the  mouth  defileth  a  man, 
but  that  which  cometh  out  of  the  mouth,  this 
defileth  a  man." 

Striking  illustrations  also  are  afforded  by  his 
conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  when, 
from  allusion  to  the  water  of  Jacob's  well,  he 
inculcates  a  cardinal  doctrine  of  his  gospel — 
John  c.  iv.  v.  12,  &c.  and  see  the  same  chapter, 
v.  31,  when  his  disciples  asked  him  to  eat, 
he  said  unto  them,  "  ]  have  meat  to  eat  that 
ye  know  not  of."  The  narrative  of  the  blind 
man  restored  to  sight,  mentioned  in  John  c.  ix. 
v.  35 — 40,  furnishes  another  example  of  many 
others,  that  might  be  cited,  hut  they  would 
occupy  too  much  space.  In  all  these  cases, 
from  some  common  temporal  occurrence  or 
subject,  Christ  endeavours  to  lead  the  minds  of 
his  hearers  to  some  great  moral  or  spiritual 
truth.  What  fitter  occasion  could  have  offered 
than  that  which  has  given  rise  to  these  remarks, 
when  two  of  his  favourite  disciples  had  so  far 
mistaken  his  character  and  mission,  as  to  ask 
him  to  destroy  the  lives  of  those  by  whom,  as 
they  supposed,  they  had  been  insulted  and  in- 
jured? 

G  d. 

(To  be  continued.) 

ESCAPE  FROM  A  LION. 

The  following  narrative,  purporting  to  be 
an  extract  from  the  Journal  of  a  Wesleyan 
Missionary  in  Southern  Africa,  the  authen- 
ticity and  fidelity  of  which  there  appears  to  be 
no  reason  to  doubt,  is  deserving  of  attention, 
not  only  as  an  interesting  fact  in  the  natural 
history  of  the  Lion,  but  a  remarkable  instance 
of  providential  interposition,  or  verification  of 
the  saying  that,  "  man's  extremity  is  God's 
opportunity." 

Tambookie  Vlei,  Dec.  2,  1829.— About  11  o'clock 
I  preached  from  Heb.  xi.  10.  When  divine  ser- 
vice was  over  I  visited  a  poor  sick  Hottentot,  who 
recently  experienced  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  providential  deliverances  that  1  ever  heard  or 
read  of.  1  found  him  in  great  pain  from  the  shock- 
ing wounds  he  had  received  on  the  occasion  ;  and  in 
the  course  of  conversation  he  furnished  me  with  the 
following  particulars  of  his  escape  from  the  jaws  of 
a  lion,  which  he  ascribes  wholly  to  the  gracious  in- 
terposition of  the  Father  of  Mercies,  and  which  are, 
therefore,  worthy  of  being  recorded  to  his  glory. 

About  three  weeks  or  a  month  ago  he  went  out 
on  a  hunting  excursion,  accompanied  by  several 
other  natives.  Arriving  on  an  extensive  plain, 
where  there  was  abundance  of  game,  they  discover- 
ed a  number  of  lions  also,  which  appeared  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  their  approach.  A  prodigiously  large 
male  immediately  separated  himself  from  the  troop, 
and  began  slowly  to  advance  towards  the  party,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  young,  and  unaccustomed 
to  rencontres  of  so  formidable  a  nature.  When 
droves  of  timid  antelopes,  or  spring-bocks  only, 
came  in  their  way,  they  made  a  great  boast  of  their 
courage,  but  the  very  appearance  of  the  forest's  king 
made  them  tremble.  While  the  animal  was  yet  at 
a  distance  they  all  dismounted,  to  prepare  for  firing, 
and,  according  to  the  custom  on  such  occasions,  be- 
gan tying  their  horses  together  by  means  of  their 
bridles,  with  the  view  of  keeping  the  latter  between 
them  and  the  lion,  as  an  object  to  attract  his  atten- 
tion until  they  were  able  to  take  deliberate  aim. 
His  movements,  however,  were  at  length  too  swift  for 
them.  Before  the  horses  were  properly  fastened  to 
each  other,  the  monster  made  a  tremendous  bound  or 
two,  and  suddenly  pounced  upon  the  hind  parts  of  one 
of  them,  which  in  its  fright  plunged  forward  and 
knocked  down  the  poor  man  in  question,  who  was 
holding  the  reins  in  his  hand.  His  comrades  instantly 
took  to  flight  and  ran  off  with  all  speed  ;  and  he  of 
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course,  rose  as  quickly  as  possible,  in  order  to  follow 
them.  But  no  sooner  had  he  regained  his  feet  than 
the  majestic  beast,  with  a  seeming  consciousness  of  his 
superior  might,  stretched  forth  his  paw,  and  striking 
him  just  behind  the  neck,  immediately  brought  him  to 
the  ground  again.  He  then  rolled  on  his  back,  when 
the  lion  set  his  foot  upon  his  breast,  and  laid  down 
upon  him.  The  poor  man  now  became  almost 
breathless,  partly  from  fear,  but  principally  from 
the  intolerable  pressure  of  his  terrific  load.  He  en- 
deavoured to  move  a  little  to  one  side,  in  order  to 
breathe  ;  but  feeling  this,  the  creature  seized  his  left 
arm,  close  to  his  elbow  ;  and,  after  having  once  laid 
hold  with  his  teeth,  he  continued  to  amuse  himself 
with  the  limb  for  some  time,  biting  it  in  sundry  dif- 
ferent places  down  to  the  hand,  the  thick  part  of 
which  seemed  to  have  been  pierced  entirely  through. 
All  the  time  the  lion  did  not  appear  to  be  angry,  but 
lie  merely  caught  at  his  prey,  like  a  cat  sporting 
with  a  mouse  that  is  not  quite  dead;  so  that  there 
was  not  a  single  bone  fractured,  as  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  the  case  had  the  creature  been 
angry  or  irritated.  Whilst  writhing  in  agony,  gasp- 
ing for  breath,  and  expecting  every  moment  to  be 
torn  limb  from  limb,  the  sufferer  cried  to  his  com- 
panions for  assistance,  but  cried  in  vain.  On  raising 
his  head  a  little,  the  beast  opened  his  dreadful  jaws 
to  receive  it,  but  providentially  the  hat,  which  I  saw 
in  its  rent  state,  slipped  off,  so  that  the  points  of  the 
teeth  only  just  grazed  the  surface  of  the  skull.  The 
lion  now  set  his  feet  upon  the  arm,  from  which  the 
blood  was  freely  flowing  ;  his  fearful  paw  was  soon 
covered  therewith,  and  he  again  and  again  licked  it 
clean  !  The  idea  verily  mattes  me  shudder  while  1 
write.  But  this  was  not  the  worst ;  for  the  animal 
then  steadily  fixed  his  flaming  eyes  upon  those  of 
the  man,  smelt  on  one  side,  and  then  on  the  other, 
of  his  face  ;  and,  having  tasted  of  the  blood,  he  ap- 
peared to  have  inclined  to  devour  his  helpless  victim. 
'  At  this  critical  moment',  said  the  poor  man,  'I  re- 
collected that  there  is  a  God  in  the  heavens,  who  is 
able  to  deliver  at  the  very  last  extremity;  and  I 
began  to  pray  that  he  would  save  me,  and  not  allow 
the  lion  to  eat  my  flesh  and  drink  my  blood.'  Whilst 
thus  engaged  in  calling  upon  God,  the  beast  turned 
himself  completely  round.  On  perceiving  this,  the 
Hottentot  made  an  effort  to  get  from  under  him  ; 
but  no  sooner  did  the  creature  observe  his  move- 
ments than  he  laid  terrible  hold  of  his  right  thigh. 
This  wound  was  dreadfully  deep,  and  evidently  oc- 
casioned the  sufferer  most  excruciating  pain.  He 
again  sent  up  his  cry  to  God  for  help  ;  nor  were  his 
prayers  in  vain.  The  huge  animal  soon  afterwards 
quietly  relinquished  his  prey,  though  he  had  not 
been  in  the  least  interrupted.  Having  deliberately 
risen  from  his  seat,  he  walked  majestically  off  to  the 
distance  of  thirty  or  forty  paces,  and  then  laid  down 
in  the  grass,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the 
man.  The  latter  being  relieved  of  his  load,  ventured 
to  sit  up,  which  circumstance  immediately  attracted 
the  lion's  attention  ;  nevertheless,  it  did  not  induce 
another  attack,  as  the  poor  fellow  naturally  expect- 
ed; but,  as  if  bereft  of  power,  and  unable  to  do  any 
thing  more,  he  again  arose,  took  his  departure,  and 
was  seen  no  more.  The  man,  seeing  this,  took  up 
his  gun,  and  hastened  away  to  his  terrified  com- 
panions, who  had  given  him  up  for  dead.  Being  in 
a  state  of  extreme  exhaustion  from  loss  of  blood,  he 
wus  immediately  set  upon  his  horse,  and  brought  as 
coon  as  was  practicable,  to  the  place  where  I  found 
him. 

Dr.  Gaulter,  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Gaulter,  being 
Kta'.ioncd  at  a  military  post  in  the  neighbourhood, 
end  bearing  of  the  case,  hastened  to  his  relief,  and 
ho*  v»ry  humanely  rendered  him  all  necessary  as- 
sistance evei  since.  Mr.  Gaulter  informs  me  that, 
on  his  arrival,  the  appearance  of  the  wounds  was  truly 
alarming,  and  amputation  of  the  arm  seemed  abso- 
lutely necessary.  To  this,  however,  the  patient  was 
not  willing  to  consent,  having  a  number  of  young 
children,  whose  subsistence  depends  upon  his  labour. 
'As  the  Almighty  had  delivered  mo,'  said  he,  'from 
that  horrid  death,  I  thought  surely  lie  is  able  to  save 
my  arm  also.'  And,  astonishing  to  relate,  several  of 
the  wounds  aro  already  healed,  and  there  is  now  hope 
of  .his  complete  recovery.  '  O  that  men  would  praise 
tho  Lord  for  his  goodness,  and  for  his  wonderful 


works  to  the  children  oc'men  !' — Missionary  Notices, 
for  October  1830. 


From  the  Kennebec  Journal. 

Would  ye  force  the  Indian  farther  back, 

In  the  trackless  western  wild, 
Through  the  frowning  forest,  broad  and  black, 

From  his  native  haunts  exiled  ? 

Say  !  shall  they  leave  their  childhood's  home, 
And  the  banks  of  their  sunny  streams — 

Through  the  untrod  waste  outcast  to  roam, 
Where  the  panther's  eye-ball  gleams  ? 

True,  they  are  weak,  and  we  are  strong; 

With  us  vain  were  their  might ; 
But  does  their  weakness  make  them  wrong  ? 

Or  is  our  strength  our  right? 

Remember !  once  this  fair  domain 

Was  theirs,  and  theirs  alone  ; 
Sole  monarchs  of  the  boundless  plain, 

They  feared  the  wrath  of  none. 

From  an  eastern  clime  a  feeble  band 

Came  to  their  peaceful  shore  ; 
They  craved  a  boon  at  the  red  man's  hand — 

He  shared  with  them  his  store. 

He  gave  them  shelter,  fire  and  food, 

And  soothed  their  lot  forlorn  ; 
And  then  instead  of  gratitude, 

He  felt  the  white  man's  scorn. 

O'er  the  fair  land  their  hosts  have  gone — 

Sore  fell  their  arm  in  wrath, 
Till  scarce  a  single  moccason, 

Marks  the  red  hunter's  path. 

Our  homes  are  built  upon  the  mounds 

Where  the  dead  Indian  lies  ; 
And  o'er  their  forest  hunting  grounds 

Our  lordly  cities  rise. 

Their  fathers  sleep  beneath  the  sod, 

Now  by  the  white  man  press'd  ; 
But  the  Indian  leaves  the  turf  untrod, 

That  guards  the  warrior's  rest. 

And  ill  do  they  bear  to  know  the  graves, 

By  them  thus  sacred  held, 
Upturn'd  by  the  shares  of  avarice'  slaves, 

Are  levelled  with  the  field. 

Then  do  not  force  them  farther  back, 

In  the  trackless  western  wild, 
Through  the  frowning  forest,  broad  and  black. 

From  their  native  haunts  exiled  ; 

But  spare — oh  spare  the  wasting  race  ! 

Grant  them  their  homes  again, 
A  few  short  years — a  little  space — 

They'll  mingle  with  the  plain, 

And  be  no  more — but  side  by  side 

They'll  lie,  and  o'er  the  spot 
Will  roll  the  white  man's  ceaseless  tide, 

Where  the  Indian  sleeps  forgot. 


FRIENDS'  CENTRAL  SCHOOL. 
An  adjourned  meeting  of  Friends'  Central 
School  Association  will  be  held  on  fifth  day, 
the  30th  instant,  at  7  o'clock,  P.  M.  for  the 
election  of  the  officers  of  the  Association. 

John  Gummeke,  Secretary. 
12  mo.  9th,  1830. 


THE  FRIEND. 


TWELFTH  MONTH,  18,  1830. 


In  our  melancholy  musings  respecting  the 
poor  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  &c.  we  have  been 
ready  to  inquire,  is  there  nothing  which  can 
yet  be  done  for  them  ?  From  the  tenor  of 
what  is  said  in  the  late  presidential  message, 
their  case  would  indeed  appear  a  hopeless  one, 
and  their  doom  sealed.  A  recurrence  how- 
ever to  divers  paragraphs  and  communica- 
tions upon  the  subject,  inserted  in  various 
public  journals,  would  induce  the  belief,  that 
renewed  and  powerful  exertions  will  be  made 
during  the  present  sitting  of  congress,  to  res- 
cue the  character  of  the  nation  from  so  foul  a 
stain.  We  have  seen  with  much  satisfaction, 
in  Poulson's  American  Daily  Advertiser,  of 
16th  inst.  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  of  the 
citizens  of  Chester  county,  including  a  memo- 
rial to  congress,  in  relation  to  those  Indians. 
May  the  example  be  speedily  followed  in  other 
parts  of  the  state.  We  know  that  the  benevo- 
lent zeal  of  many  of  our  most  active  fellow 
citizens  has  been  stirred  up  afresh  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  have  reason  to  hope,  that  means  will 
be  provided  whereby  all  who  feel  interested, 
may  have  the  opportunity  once  more  of  join- 
ing in  the  voice  of  remonstrance  and  interces- 
sion in  behalf  of  that  oppressed  people. 

The  article  headed,  "  Doctrines  of  Elias 
Hicks,"  extracted  from  the  Miscellaneous  Re- 
pository of  27th  ult.,  we  commend  to  our 
readers'  attention,  as  a  specimen  of  manly, 
terse,  energetic  composition,  and  fully  adequate 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  to 
place  in  a  strong  light  the  futility  and  un- 
reasonableness of  certain  captious,  imbecile 
and  neutralizing  insinuations. 

We  the  more  readily  give  it  a  place  in  our 
columns,  since  it  appears  equally  well  adapted 
for  our  particular  location,  as  for  that  for  which 
it  was  written.  We,  too,  have  amongst  us 
those  who  entertain  a  sickly  repugnance  to  the 
word  controversy — here  also  the  language  in 
the  mouths  of  some  is,  the  Hicksites  have  be- 
come a  separate  society,  let  them  alone — E. 
Hicks  is  dead,  let  him  rest  quietly  in  his  grave. 
We  can  say  truly,  that  we  entered  not  the  field 
of  controversy  for  the  love  of  it,  and  none  would 
rejoice  more  sincerely,  could  we  see  that  the 
time  had  arrived  for  us  to  withdraw  from  it 
altogether.  But,  alas!  that  is  not  the  case;  the 
insidious  spirit  with  which  we  have  been  in 
conflict  is  not  extinct;  the  church  is  still  in  a 
militant  state — it  is  so  as  respects  our  own 
Society — it  is  so  also  as  respects  other  deno- 
minations of  Christian  professors;  the  enemy  is 
abroad,  and  though  he  may  vary  his  attacks, 
he  is  always  upon  the  alert,  and  we  would  not 
be  of  the  number  who  are  continually  saying, 
"  Peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace!" 

M.  has  come  to  hand. 

Departed  this  life,  at  Burlington,  N.  J.  on  the 
morning  of  fourth  day  the  15th  inst.  John  Bowne 
Parsons,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  son  of 
Samuel  Parsons,  of  Flushing,  Long  Island. 


For  the  Friend. 

In  your  paper  of  the  16th  of  last  month  I 
was  favoured  with  the  insertion  of  a  commu- 
nication, in  reply  to  one  in  Number  33  of  the 
third  volume  of  the  Advocate  of  Truth,  under 
the  head  of  "  Elisha  Bates'  Miscellaneous 
Repository,  and  the  Orthodox  Friend,"  in 
which  I  proved  the  falsity  of  some  of  its  state- 
ments, adverted  to  some  others,  and  of  some  I 
took  no  notice,  because  I  was  not  in  possession 
of  the  requisite  information;  and  though  I  had 
good  reason  to  know  they  were  incorrect,  I 
had  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  collect  the 
information  necessary  to  disprove  them. 

The  forty -seventh  number  of  the  same  paper 
is  occupied  with  a  rejoinder,  and  more  is  pro- 
mised in  a  future  number.  The  first  direct 
notice  taken  of  my  reply,  by  this  writer,  is  to 
pronounce  it  "  a  fruitless  attempt  to  call  in 
question  the  correctness  of  some  of  his  former 
statements."  Can  it  be  that  he  would  have 
laboured  through  so  many  sheets,  or  that  the 
editors  of  the  paper  would  have  lent  him  the 
whole  of  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  thing 
else,  save  an  advertisement  of  less  than  three 
lines,  if  he  or  they  had  really  believed  that  I 
had  failed  in  even  raising  a  question  as  to  the 
correctness  of  his  statements?  I  think  not,  and 
can  attribute  this  sweeping  assertion  to  nothing 
but  a  warmth  of  feeling,  which  hurries  the 
writer  into  unqualified  declarations,  without 
allowing  him  time  to  weigh  their  import  or 
bearing.  In  my  former  communication  I 
showed  that  the  correspondent  of  the  Advocate, 
by  confining  his  remarks  to  books  printed 
in  1827,  instead  of  including  those  purchased 
that  year,  had  either  ignorantly  or  designedly 
attempted  to  elude  the  charge  made  by  Elisha 
Bates,  which  was  substantially  this,  that  the 
Hicksites  in  the  city  had  forcibly  withheld  from 
Friends  the  books  in  the  library,  and  refused 
to  pay  for  them  with  (he  money  raised  for  that 
purpose  by  the  quarterly  meetings.  In  the 
course  of  my  remarks,  I  adverted  to  the  fact, 
that  the  yearly  meeting  of  New  York  had  dele- 
gated to  the  meeting  for  sufferings  the  power 
of  printing  and  purchasing  books,  and  ventur- 
ed to  offer  an  apology  for  the  writer's  ignorance 
of  the  usages  of  the  yearly  meeting,  an  igno- 
rance that  may  be  very  excusable  in  E.  Bates, 
or  any  other  member  of  another  and  a  remote 
yearly  meeting.  In  his  last  communication, 
this  writer  again  avails  himself  of  his  tact  for 
evasion,  and  pretends  that  I  laid  great  stress  on 
this  point,  thereby  evidently  aiming  to  divert 
attention  from  what  I  did  rely  on  to  prove  that 
the  statements  in  the  Repository  were  essen- 
tially true — which  was,  that  his  reasoning  was 
based  on  the  false  supposition  that  no  books 
were  placed  in  the  library,  but  such  as  the 
meeting  printed  ;  whereas  the  greater  part  of 
the  debt  in  question  was  for  books  printed 
many  years  before,  and  purchased  that  year, 
f  or  the  purpose  of  showing  that  this  was  the 
case,  I  gave  the  names  of  several  works,  found 
"  among  others^  of  the  same  description.  I 
did  not  examine  near  all  the  bills  of  books 
purchased  that  year  :  the  list  that  I  gave, 
formed  but  a  small  part  of  the  books  thus  cir- 
cumstanced. Yet  this  writer,  with  his  usual 
candour,  assumes  that  I  gave  a  list  of  all  such 
and  proceeds  to  calculate  and  reason 


accordingly.  He  is  very  P^d  of  figures,  and 
appears  to  think  that,  because  his  addition  and 
subtraction  are  correct,  his  positions  are  sus- 
tained; and  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of 
his  readers  may  be  imposed  upon  hy  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  sums,  without  stopping  to  reflect 
whether  his  figures  are  assumed  for  conve- 
nience and  display,  or  whether  they  are  actually 
furnished  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  cal- 
culations found  on  page  376  of  the  Advocate 
are  based  upon  two  grounds,  alike  destitute  of 
foundation.  In  the  first  place,  he  assumes  that 
I  gave  a  list  of  all  the  books  purchased  and 
placed  in  the  library  in  1827,  as  explained 
above.  In  the  second  place,  he  leaves  out  of 
the  account  the  books  distributed  that  year,  as 
if  the  money  raised  by  the  quarterly  meetings, 
to  pay  for  the  books,  was  not  liable  for  those 
which  had  been  distributed  by  the  meeting  for 
sufferings,  in  the  regular  discharge  of  one  of  its 
duties.  In  this  way  he  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  seven  dollars  and  fifteen  cents  is  the 
amount  of  difference  between  our  statements. 
If  his  readers  are  misled  by  such  sophistrv,  it 
would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  hope  to  en- 
lighten them.  The  book  committee  of  the 
meeting  for  sufferings  have  been  nearly  one 
year  distributing  the  books  purchased  in  accord- 
ance with  the  concern  of  the  yearly  meeting, 
yet  it  is  virtually  contended  that  the  Hicksites 
were  bound  to  pay  for  no  books,  other  than 
those  they  allege  were  found  on  hand,  when 
this  new  meeting  for  sufferings  took  possession 
of  the  library. 

The  pretence,  now  for  the  first  time  set  up, 
that  the  Friend  who  applied  for  admission  to 
the  book  room,  after  the  locks  were  altered, 
was  refused  for  want  of  evidence  of  his  author- 
ity from  the  meeting  for  sufferings,  is  quite  too 
flimsy  to  impose  upon  any  person  here.  Each 
one  of  the  committee  of  the  monthly  meeting 
well  knew  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  meet- 
ing for  sufferings,  and  that  he  had,  for  several 
years,  charge  of  the  "  extra  keys,"  and  of  the 
book  room.  The  cause  assigned  for  one  of 
the  Hicksites  having  paid  Friends'  treasurer  a 
balance  due  on  one  of  the  book  bills,  as  sta- 
ted in  my  former  communication,  is  entirely 
groundless.  The  writer  has  either  indulged 
his  imagination  to  an  unwarrantable  extent,  or 
he  has  been  imposed  upon,  in  relation  to  this 
affair:  for  I  think  the  individual  referred  to,  is 
an  honest  man,  and  incapable  of  fabricating 
such  a  story — a  story  that  carries  its  own 
refutation  with  it;  for  if  Friends  could  use  such 
means  to  obtain  the  money,  why,  I  would 
ask,  should  they  return  it  ?  The  fact  is,  the 
money  was  received  under  an  impression  that 
the  Hicksites  had  adopted  this  mode  of  paying 
it,  in  order  that  Friends  might  not  be  required 
to  acknowledge  their  treasurer,  and  I  presume 
that  the  individual  was  induced  to  pay  it  in 
consequence  of  the  repeated  declaration,  made 
by  his  brethren,  that  they  were  willing  to  pay 
the  debt  without  such  acknowledgment.  On 
finding  that  he  had  been  deceived,  he  applied 
for,  and  received  the  money  again. 

I  am  charged  with  "  telling  a  downright 
untruth,  in  stating  that  the  writer  in  the 
Advocate  alleged  '  that  the  treasurer  of  the 
yearly  meeting  received,  from  different  quar- 
terly meetings,  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  for 


the  books  in  question:'  "  he  even  denies 
having  said  any  thing  like  it.  I  did  not  pre- 
tend to  quote  his  precise  language,  but  fully 
intended  to  keep  within  his  meaning.  In  the 
second  column  of  Number  33  of  the  Advocate, 
volume  3,  the  following  language  occurs  :  "  It 
therefore  appears,  in  relation  to  the  money  and 
books  in  question,  that  instead  of  Friends 
having  all  the  money,  and  taking  possession  of 
all  the  books,  the  orthodox  actually  had  all  the 
books,  and  nearly  all  the  money  ;  or,  at  least, 
far  the  greater  portion  of  it." 

How  far  I  was  guilty  of  the  above  charge, 
the  reader  must  determine.  It  has  not  been 
denied  that  Friends  received  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  money  raised  by  the  quar- 
terly meetings  ;  it  is  quite  immaterial  what 
proportion,  because,  as  shown  before,  it  was 
all  due  to  the  treasurer  for  moneys  advanced 
by  bim,  agreeably  to  directions  of  the  yearly 
meeting,  to  Friends  of  North  Carolina,  &c. 
except  about  forty  dollars,  which  he  paid  on 
account  of  the  book  debt.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant fact,  and  one  which  the  correspondent 
of  the  Advocate  might  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed ignorant  of.  Had  he  frankly  acknow- 
ledged its  force,  instead  of  passing  it  by  in 
silence,  he  would  have  done  himself  some 
credit.  In  relation  to  Elias  Hicks'  conduct 
at  the  time  of  the  separation,  I  will  only  say, 
in  addition  to  my  former  remarks,  that  it  is 
now  in  evidence,  under  the  sanction  of  a  solemn 
affirmation,  and  can  be  further  proved  by  many 
witnesses,  that  when  the  clerk  attempted  to  read 
the  minute  he  had  made,  Elias  protested 
against  it,  saying,  "  thee  shall  not  read  it — 
thee  is  not  clerk  of  the  meeting,"  &.c.  It  is 
true  that  he  afterwards  advised  his  adherents  to 
permit  the  clerk  to  read,  but,  alas  !  he  found,  as 
many  before  have  done,  that  it  is  much  easier 
to  arouse  the  turbulent  passions  of  the  human 
mind,  than  to  allay  them. 

It  is  useless  to  contend  with  this  writer 
about  the  relative  number  of  Friends  and 
Hicksites — he  may  be  informed,  however,  that 
Friends  do  not  include  in  the  estimate  of  their 
own  numbers,  the  minor  children  of  the  sepa- 
ratists ;  these  are  invariably  classed  with  their 
parents,  as  well  as  a  considerable  number  of 
females,  who  are  known  to  be  what  he  calls 
orthodox,  or  as  Johnson  defines  the  word, 
"sound  in  opinion  and  doctrine" — but  who, 
nevertheless,  are  induced  to  accompany  their 
husbands  to  Hicksite  meetings.  Agreeably  to 
this  method  of  classification,  I  repeat,  that  there 
is  not  much  difference  in  the  relative  numbers 
of  the  two  Societies  within  the  compass  of  this 
yearly  meeting. 

It  now  seems  that  the  essay  under  the  head 
of  Promises,  in  No.  31,  of  the  3d  vol.  of  the 
Advocate,  from  which  I  made  some  quo- 
tations, is  claimed  to  be  an  "  extract,"  but  as 
it  did  not  appear  in  that  character,  and  as  we 
are  not  yet  informed  what  it  was  extracted 
from,  and  particularly  as  some  persons  think 
they  can  discover  internal  evidence  of  its  ori- 
ginality, it  may  be  well  for  the  editors  of  that 
paper  to  mention  the  source  from  whence  it 
was  derived.  It  is  asserted  that  the  Rose  street 
meeting  house  "  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
monthly  meeting  of  New  York."  So  far  as  re- 
gards the  legal  title,  this  may  perhaps  be  true. 


v  a 


THE  FRIEND.* 


1  am  not  competent  to  decide  such  matters  ; 
but  so  Far  as  it  affects  the  present  argument  it  is 
not  true,  because  it  was  paid  in  part  with  mo- 
neys derived  from  the  sale  of  other  property  in 
which  the  yearly  meeting  have  an  interest,  and 
several  thousand  dollars  besides  were  raised 
and  contributed  by  that  meeting.  On  the  pro- 
perty sold,  the  meeting  for  sufferings  had  a  fire- 
proof book  house  or  library,  in  lieu  of  which 
an  apartment  in  the  basement  of  the  Rose 
street  house  was  appropriated  to  that  use.  It 
is  therefore  evident  that  the  committee  of  the 
monthly  meeting  of  New  York,  could  not  of 
right  exclude  that  meeting  or  its  committee 
from  said  room.  Notwithstanding  the  manner 
in  which  this  writer  speaks  of  the  meeting  for 
sufferings,  and  of  its  having  been  freely  admit- 
ted into  the  book  room  since  the  separation,  he 
must  know  that  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the 
Hicksite  yearly  meeting  was  to  dissolve,  as  far 
as  they  had  power,  the  long  established  meeting 
of  that  name. 

If  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  the  correspon- 
dent of  the  Advocate  will  not  receive  the 
thanks  of  his  brethren  for  calling  up  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  proceeded  in  what  they  call 
disownment — a  procedure  unknown  to  the 
discipline  of  any  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  in  either  the  new  or  the  old  world — a 
procedure  which  clearly  stamps  them  as  a  new 
sect ;  because  it  was  as  opposite  to  the  prac- 
tice of  Friends,  as  it  was  incompatible  with 
the  plainest  precepts  of  the  gospel.  Having 
themselves  deviated  so  widely  from  the  prac 
tice  of  Society  in  dealing  with  offenders,  it 
should  not  cause  surprise  to  find  them  speak 
ing,  as  this  writer  does,  in  contemptuous  terms 
of  that  practice,  and  endeavouring  to  involve 
in  ridicule  the  forbearance  manifested  by 
Friends  in  labouring  to  restore  their  misguid- 
ed brethren.  The  light  and  irreverent  man 
ner  in  which  he  quotes  the  language  of  our 
Holy  Redeemer,  when  moved  with  compas 
sion  on  account  of  the  scattered  and  destitute 
condition  of  the  multitude,  cannot  but  shock 
the  feelings  of  the  Christian  reader  ;  yet  even 
this  will  not  greatly  surprise  those  who  are  ac 
quainted  with  the  views  and  opinions  of  this 
sect.  L. 

Note. — It  may  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  add,  that 
I  am  now  done  with  this  controversy,  and  do  not 
propose  resuming  it,  whatever  may  be  the  provoca 
tion  on  the  other  side. 

DOCTRINES  OF  ELIAS  HICKS. 

Some  months  ago  I  intimated  an  intention 
of  making  a  more  full  summary  of  the  doctrines 
of  Elias  Hicks  than  had  been  presented  to 
the  public.    A  combination  of  circumstances 
has  rendered  it  unavoidable,  that  the  underta 
king  should  be  deferred  till  the  present  time. 
During  this  suspension,  I  have  been  almost  con 
Btantly  from  home,  deprived  of  the  books  to 
which  the  references  should  be  made,  and  oc 
cupiod  with  other  engagements,  which  left  no 
time  for  such  a  work,  even  if  the  references 
could  have  been  supplied. 

Being  once  more  restored  to  the  comforts  of 
home,  I  apprehend  the  time  has  now  arrived 
for  carrying  that  intimation  into  effect. 

I  am  aware  that  the  prejudice  against  con- 
troversy, which  the  followors  of  E.  Hicks  were 


so  artful  as  to  produce  in  the  minds  of  many 
individuals,  is  still  in  existence.    It  is  now  well 
known,  that  while  our  opposers  were  not  only 
industriously  circulating  pamphlets,  containing 
gross  misrepresentations,  and  giving  currency, 
in  every  possible  direction!  to  the  letters  and  ser- 
mons of  Elias  Hicks,  but  were  extensively 
patronising  a  scurrilous  and  abusive  paper, 
published  in  New  York,  and  the  anonymous 
paper  called  the  Berean,  which  waged  a  relent- 
less warfare  against  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
and  the  Society  of  Friends,  they  were  inces- 
santly crying  out  against  controversy!    It  was 
a  scheme  calculated  to  leave  their  principles 
and  influence  to  operate  without  a  check 
while  honest,  but  simple  minds  were  made  the 
victims  of  misrepresentation.    The  trick  suc- 
ceeded to  admiration.  Many  who  now  see  their 
error,  (and  some  who  do  not,)  seemed  to  con 
sider  it  absolutely  inconsistent  for  a  Christian 
to  vindicate  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  or 
contend  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,  or  to  meet  the  aspersions  which  were 
cast  on  our  religious  profession,  or  even  those 
which  were  cast  on  the  character  of  Jesus 
Christ !    After  the  Berean  had  been  levying 
warfare  on  the  doctrines  of  Friends  for  about 
year  and  a  half,  without  a  reply — when  a 
flood  of  infidelity  had  been  poured  from  the 
press,  and  overspreading  the  Society — when  I 
felt  that  it  would  be  criminal  any  longer  to  shrink 
from  the  contest,  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
with  which  I  had  to  contend,  was  this  prejudice 
against  controversy.    But  cloud  after  cloud 
burst  upon  us,  and  such  as  could  be  awakened 
by  the  voice  of  thunder,  or  the  fury  of  the 
whirlwind,  were  aroused  from  their  lethargy, 
and  saw  that  the  church  was  indeed  in  a  mili- 
tant state.    But  though  the  necessity  for  de 
fending  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  and  the 
Society  of  Friends  became  manifest  to  all  who 
felt  a  due  regard  for  either,  yet  the  objection 
to  controversy  has  never  been  abandoned,  and 
every  shade  of  plausibility  has  been  grasped  at, 
to  extend  its  influence  over  those  whose  views 
of  the  subject  are  limited.    We  were  driven 
into  controversy.  Our  enemies  were  waging  a 
relentless  warfare  against  us.    They  rode  over 
us  in  exultation,  trampling  under  foot  our  reli- 
gious rights,  the  order  of  society,  and  the  most 
sacred  testimonies  which  have  been  committed 
to  us,  as  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  main- 
tain. We  felt  the  responsibility  that  rested  upon 
us,  and  rallied  to  the  standard.    And  we  do 
not  now  intend  to  abandon  it  when  the  cause 
is  prospering  in  our  hands.    We  intend,  if 
ability  is  mercifully  afforded,  as  it  has  heretofore 
been,  still  to  maintain  the  ground  against  all 
the  attacks  which  yet  may  be  made  against  us. 

But  we  are  told  that  as  the  Hicksites  have 
become  a  separate  society,  we  may  now  let 
them  alone.  But  I  ask  if  this  position  is  tena- 
ble, on  the  general  ground  of  the  obligation 
we  are  under,  to  maintain  the  testimony  of 
Jesus?  Is  it  unlawful  for  Christians  to  expose 
the  fallacy  and  dangerous  tendency  of  unsound 
principles,  whenever  the  propagators  of  such 
principles  are  separated  from  them,  in  a  society 
capacity?  If  so,  what  will  become  of  the 
character  of  our  primitive  Friends,  who  were 
almost  incessantly  engaged  in  controversy  with 
persons  who  held  no  connection  with  them,  in 


respect  to  religious  society  ?  Or  what  will  be 
said  of  the  prophets,  who  bore  testimony  against 
the  idolatry  of  the  surrounding  nations?  Or 
what  of  the  apostles,  who  not  only  exposed  the 
superstition  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  unbelief  of 
the  Jews,  but  held  public  disputations,  for 
months  and  years,  with  those  who  were  not  of 
their  society  ?  See  Acts  xix.  And  I  would 
further  ask,  if  it  has  not  been  the  practice  in 
all  past  ages,  for  those  who  were  set  for  the 
defence  of  the  truth,  to  bear  testimony  against 
unsound  doctrines,  whenever  such  doctrines 
were  likely  to  extend  an  injurious  influence 
over  the  minds  of  the  simple,  and  thus  endan- 
ger the  eternal  welfare  of  immortal  souls  ? 
And  further,  whether  the  direction  of  the 
"  Head  of  the  Church"  is  not  a  sufficient  war- 
rant to  silence  all  such  compromisers  as  are 
continually  saying  "  peace,  peace,  when  there 
is  no  peace?" 

But  there  could  scarcely  have  been  a  reason 
of  less  weight  advanced  for  our  being  silent, 
than  that  the  Hicksites  are  a  separate  society. 
Such  people  seem  to  have  forgotten,  that  while 
our  opposers  actually  had  rights  of  membership 
among  us,  that  very  circumstance  was  used  as 
one  of  the  most  powerful  arguments,  to  impose 
upon  us  an  absolute  silence.  Thus,  the  very 
same  persons,  at  one  time,  insisted  that  we  must 
be  silent,  that  we  must  not  defend  ourselves,  nor 
even  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  because  our 
opposers  and  oppressors  were  nominally  mem- 
bers of  our  Society — and  now,  with  equal  ear- 
nestness, are  contending  that  we  must  be  silent 
on  the  same  subjects,  because  our  opposers  are 
not  members  of  our  Society  !  But  this  is  not  all. 
For  though  they  are  now  a  separate  society,  they 
have  not  declined  their  impositions  upon  us. 
They  still  trample  on  our  religious  privileges, 
take  forcible  possession  of  our  meeting  houses, 
and  greatly  interrupt  us  in  the  most  solemn 
acts  of  devotion.  They  still  misrepresent 
transactions  of  importance,  as  well  as  assail 
the  moral  characters  of  individuals.  They 
claim  to  themselves  the  character  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  are  exerting  themselves  to 
establish  this  claim  in  the  minds  of  the  com- 
munity at  large.  They  still  misrepresent  the 
doctrines  of  our  early  Friends,  and  gloss  over 
their  own  with  deceptive  colours,  to  give  them 
a  wider  circulation,  and  more  general  accept- 
ance in  the  world.  Are  we  then  prepared 
to  say,  that  the  time  has  come  to  abandon  the 
cause  ?  Having  been  mercifully  preserved  in 
the  storm,  and  enabled  to  maintain  our  ground, 
are  we  now,  when  the  victory  is  evidently  on 
our  side,  to  retire  from  the  contest,  and  give 
our  enemies  an  advantage  they  never  yet  have 
obtained?  I  answer  NO.  And  those  who 
have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day — 
who  have  shared  in  its  labours  and  its  dangers, 
and  have  not  counted  their  lives  dear,  in  com- 
parison with  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  I  am 
persuaded,  will  give  the  same  answer.  There 
is  a  band,  (and  with  thankfulness  we  can  say  it 
is  not  very  small,)  who  have  been  closely  bound 
together  in  the  fellowship  of  the  gospel,  whose 
feelings  of  unity  and  sympathy  with  each  other 
have  been  deepened  and  sweetened  by  the 
sufferings  which  they  have  individually  endured, 
in  consequence  of  their  attachment  to  the  same 
precious  cause,  and  their  allegiance  to  the 
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same  Lord.  These  will  continue  to  bear  one 
another's  burdens,  and  strengthen  one  another's 
hands — and  under  the  influence  of  the  same 
spirit — however  widely  they  may  be  separated, 
they  will  speak  the  same  language  and  mind 
the  same  thing.  And  they  will  no  doubt  expe- 
rience the  fulfilment  of  the  promise:  "  Thy 
watchman  shall  lift  up  the  voice  ;  with  the 
voice  together  shall  they  sing,  for  they  shall  see 
eye  to  eye,  when  the  Lord  shall  again  bring 
Zion."  That  the  enemy  should  attempt  to 
we*ken  our  hands,  divide  our  forces,  and  stop 
every  thing  that  would  produce  further  expo- 
sure and  defeat,  is  to  be  expected.  And  greatly 
would  he  exult,  if  he  could  only  raise  in  the 
Society,  an  excitement  against  those  who  have 
most  effectually  served  the  cause  of  truth,  and 
hazarded  their  very  lives  in  its  defence.  If 
this  could  be  done — if  these  could  be  silenced, 
and  their  concern  completely  arrested — their 
past  labours  brought  into  contempt,  and  their 
future  usefulness  frustrated — if  the  cry  couM 
generally  be  raised  of  "  peace,  peace,  when 
there  is  no  peace,"  we  might  indeed  look  for 
new  trials,  the  extent  and  result  of  which  no  hu- 
man foresight  could  determine.  But  1  trust  we 
shall  realize  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  "  In  vain 
is  the  snare  laid  in  the  sight  of  any  bird." 

But  we  are  told  that  "  Elias  Hicks  is  dead, 
and  surely  we  may  let  him  alone  in  his  grave." 
The  objection  is  mere  sophistry,  with  an  attempt 
to  awaken  a  false  sympathy,  for  his  decease 
places  his  personal  feelings  out  of  the  question. 
But  the  discussion  in  which  we  have  been 
engaged,  was  not  on  account  of  a  personal 
difference  or  dispute  with  Elias  Hicks,  on  sub- 
jects of  a  private  nature  ;  nor  was  the  contro- 
versy personally  with  him.  It  may  be  remem- 
bered, that,  except  a  few  abortive  attempts, 
which  always  made  his  cause  worse  than  it  was 
before,  he  never  undertook  the  controversial 
defence  of  his  own  doctrines.  This  he  left 
to  men  of  more  ingenuity  and  talent  than  him- 
self. And  often,  by  the  glaring  exposure  of 
his  opinions,  he  imposed  a  task  on  his  ad- 
vocates, which  all  their  ingenuity  and  talent 
was  unable  to  accomplish.  As  it  was  in  the 
beginning,  so  it  continues  to  be  a  primary 
object,  to  defend  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  expose  the  absurdity  and  danger- 
ous tendency  of  those  which  have  been  at- 
tempted to  be  imposed  on  society,  as  the 
genuine  principles  of  Christianity  and  of  Qua- 
kerism. I  have  nothing  to  do  with  Elias  Hicks, 
nor  with  his,  character,  further  than  it  is  identi- 
fied with  his  doctrines.  And  I  have  no  wish 
to  investigate  those,  further  than  the  defence 
of  the  gospel  and  the  best  interests  of  society 
demand.  His  admirers  have  used  the  utmost 
exertions  in  their  power  to  disseminate  his 
sentiments,  and  often  under  very  deceptive 
colours.  His  death,  therefore,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  investigations  which  are  necessary 
to  the  developement  and  exposure  of  those 
sentiments,  which  he  not  only  promulgated, 
but  has  left  without  a  recantation,  to  extend  a 
pernicious  influence  in  the  present  and  suc- 
ceeding generations.  Had  he  made  a  suitable 
recantation  of  his  unsound  opinions,  so  that  it 
might  have  been  possible  for  his  doctrines  to 
have  been  buried  with  him — most  gladly  then 
would  I  have  exerted  myself  to  have  aided  in 


consigning  his  errors  and  follies  to  oblivion, 
and  in  covering  from  censure  the  evening  of 
his  days.  But  his  advocates  seem  industriously 
and  zealously  to  hold  out  the  idea  that  he  kept 
them  to  the  end.  If,  therefore,  in  maintaining  the 
testimony  of  Jesus,  and  in  guarding  the  presetft 
and  future  generations  against  the  influence  of 
the  principles  of  infidelity,  we  are  under  the 
necessity  of  using  the  name  of  the  man,  now 
that  he  is  dead,  it  is  because  his  character  is 
become  identified  with  his  doctrines. 

Mis.  Rep. 

For  the  Friend. 

OBITUARY. 

Died,  on  the  7th  ultimo,  in  Lockport,  Niagara 
county,  N.  York,  of  pulmonary  consumption, 
Narcissa  Comstock,  oldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Nathan  and  Chloe  Comstock,  in  the  28th  year 
of  her  age.  As  the  redeeming  power  of  that 
"  grace  and  truth  which  came  by  Jesus  Christ" 
shone  conspicuously  in  the  last  illness  of  this 
dear  young  woman,  it  is  believed  the  following 
brief  account  will  be  at  once  encouraging  and 
edifying  to  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend,"  espe- 
cially to  those  in  the  earlier  periods  of  ordinary 
life. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  religious  Society 
of  Friends  ;  and,  although  she  was  cut  off  in 
the  bloom  of  youth,  the  period  of  high  expect- 
ation, and  had  partaken,  in  a  measure,  of  the 
gaiety  and  fashion,  too  common  to  her  age  and 
condition  in  life,  yet  her  latter  days  afforded 
the  most  consoling  evidence,  that  she  had  re- 
ceived redemption  from  these,  and  all  other 
things  which  obstruct  the  communion  of  the 
soul  with  its  Creator,  and  render  death  a  terror. 
When  she  was  in  her  24th  year,  she  lost  her 
mother,  by  which'  she  was  left  the  female  head 
of  a  family  of  ten  brothers  and  sisters,  of  whom 
she  was  the  oldest — and,  the  ninth  month  last 
year,  her  father,  whom  she  highly  and  very 
justly  esteemed,  was  also  removed  by  death. 
These  bereavements  were  keenly  felt,  but  es- 
pecially the  last,  which  appears  to  have  made  a 
deep  and  lasting  impression  on  her  mind  of 
the  uncertainty  of  time,  and  the  necessity  of 
being  prepared  for  another  state  of  existence, 
that  we  may  u  give  up  our  account  with  joy, 
and  not  with  grief."  She  went  to  New  York 
in  the  fifth  month  last,  in  a  declining  state  of 
health,  with  a  view  of  attending  the  yearly 
meeting,  but  was  so  enfeebled  by  the  time  of 
her  arrival,  as  to  be  unable  to  attend  more 
than  two  or  three  of  its  sittings.    She  returned 
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in  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  month,  and 
continued  able  to  ride  out  occasionally,  until 
about  four  weeks  before  her  final  close,  from 
which  time  she  was  confined  to  her  bed.  A 
short  time  previous  to  this,  she  requested  a 
friend  to  tell  her  brothers  and  sisters,  that  she 
had  often  felt  sorry  the  family  had  not  been 
more  frequently  collected  together,  and  portions 
of  the  scriptures  read,  since  the  death  of  her 
father,  as  had  been  the  practice  during  his 
life  time. 

Her  uniform  cheerfulness,  and  generally 
answering  enquiries  after  her  health,  by  saying, 
"  I  feel  pretty  comfortable  ;  I  think  I  gain  a 
little  strength  every  dayj'  induced  apprehen- 
sions that  she  was  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
state  of  her  disease.    A  friend  therefore  en- 


quired of  her,  shortly  after  her  confinement  to 
the  bed,  what  her  views  were  with  regard  to 
the  issue  of  the  disease,  and  what  her  prospects 
in  the  event  of  dissolution  ;  to  which  she  replied, 
"  It  is  a  subject  on  which  I  have  thought  much 
about,  though  lhave  said  but  little.  I  feel  so 
well,  sometimes,  that  I  am  ready  to  conclude  I 
shall  recover  :  at  other  times,  I  have  thought  it 
very  doubtful.  I  have  endeavoured  to  be  re- 
signed to  the  Lord's  will,  and  1  trust  I  may  say. 
I  have  no  anxiety  about  it.  1  have  sometimes 
thought  that  if  I  should  be  raised  again,  I 
might  be  of  service  to  the  children,  and  perhaps 
to  some  others,  but,  except  it  be  on  that  ac- 
count, I  have  no  desire  to  be  restored  again  ; 
for  ever  since  the  death  of  my  father,  I  have 
felt  as  though  there  was  nothing  worth  living 
for."  After  some  time  of  silence,  she  added  : 
"  This  has  been  a  time  of  proving  !  I  have 
often  thought,  since  I  have  been  sick,  about  the 
situation  of  those  who  have  separated  from  the 
Society  of  Friends.  How  must  they  feel  in  a 
time  like  this  !  What  consolation,  what  ground 
of  hope  can  they  have,  who  deny  Christ,  the 
source  of  both  ?"  After  this  she  conversed 
freely  and  frequently  on  the  subject  of  her 
situation  and  future  prospects.  About  the  15th 
of  the  ninth  month,  a  friend  calling  to  see  her, 
she  said,  "  I  think  it  very  doubtful  whether  I 
shall  ever  recover  :  I  have  no  desire  to  on  my 
own  account :  if  I  desire  it  at  all,  it  is  on  ac- 
count of  the  children.  1  have  felt,  for  the 
most  of  the  time  during  my  illness,  as  though 
all  would  be  well  with  me,  yet  I  have  thought 
I  should  like  to  see  my  way  a  little  clearer,  if 
consistent."  A  few  days  after,  the  same  friend 
calling  again  to  see  her,  she  said  "  Oh,  how  I 
did  wish  thou  hadst  staid  a  little  longer,  the 
other  evening  !  Thou  hadst  not  been  out  of 
the  room  but  a  few  minutes,  before  I  was  set 
at  perfect  liberty.  I  thought  I  had  a  foretaste 
of  the  joys  of  the  world  to  come — I  never 
imagined  any  thing  like  it !  I  would  not  have 
exchanged  two  minutes  for  perfect  health.  If 
others  enjoy  a  sick  bed  as  I  have  done,  it  ought 
not  to  be  dreaded,  for  it  has  been  the  happiest 
period  of  my  life."  After  a  short  time  of  silence 
she  added:  "  I  have  taken  great  satisfaction  in 
reading  the  scriptures,  especially  for  the  last 
six  months."  She  frequently  spoke  of  them 
as  being  a  source  of  much  comfort,  often  saying, 
,;  Oh,  the  precious  prormsss  they  contain  !  what 
a  comfort  they  have  been  to  me,  during  my 
illness."  Having  expressed  some  anxiety  about 
the  children,  she  checked  herself  and  said,  "but 
I  ought  to  be  thankful:  we  have  much  cause  of 
thankfulness:  we  have  been  wonderfully  pre- 
served, and  I  ought  not  to  doubt  but  they  will 
be  taken  care  of."  At  another  time  she  said, 
I  can  say,  as  I  heard  my  father,  on  his  death- 
bed, say,  '  Lord,  into  thy  hands  I  commit  my 
children.'  "  At  another  time,  "  we  have  been 
singularly  protected  by  Providence,  and  I  think 
we  shall  be."  Observing  one  of  her  brothers 
to  weep,  she  said,  "  I  think  you  need  not  mourn 
for  me  ;  I  believe  I  shall  be  happy.  I  do  not 
know  why  my  stay  here  is  so  long,  unless  I  have 
a  little  more  to  do.  I  think  I  am  not  quite 
ready,  that  there  is  a  little  more  for  me  to  do 
yet." 

During  the  period  of  her  confinement  to  her 
bed,  she  frequently  spoke  of  those  who  have 
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separated  from  Friends,  often  being  observed, 
after  periods  of  silence,  to  raise  both  hands, 
and,  in  a  firm,  impressive  manner,  and  with  a 
countenance  that  indicated  the  depth  of  her 
feelings,  and  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  would  exclaim:  "Oh,  what  will  the 
Hicksites  do  in  a  time  like  this  !  How  I  do 
pity  them !  What  have  I  to  depend  on,  but 
that  which  they  deny?"  Again,  saying,  "Oh  ! 
how  I  pity  them  !  I  have  nothing  to  depend  on 
but  that  which  they  deny." 

On  second  day  morning,  the  4th  of  tenth 
month,  she  requested  her  oldest  brother  to  sit 
down  by  her,  to  whom  she  then  said:  "  It  is  not 
very  likely  I  shall  live  many  hours,  though  I 
may  for  twenty-four,  and  perhaps  more.  I  fear 
I  have  been  flattered  too  long,  but  I  now  feel 
weaned  from  this  world,  and  willing  to  leave  it, 
and  do  not  wish,  or  have  no  anxiety  to  recover. 
I  see  my  way  clear  this  morning.  Death  has 
no  terrors  to  me.  I  shall  go  to  meet  my  God; 
to  meet  my  father  and  my  mother  !  It  seems 
as  though  they  were  calling  me.  I  had  this 
morning,  for  a  few  moments,  a  foretaste  of 
those  joys  which  I  would  not  exchange  for  any 
thing  in  this  world — no,  not  for  the  whole 
world,  and  all  that  is  in  it.  There  was  a  cloud 
hanging  over  me  for  a  day  or  two,  but  all  at 
once,  this  morning,  it  broke  away,  and  I 
thought  I  was  transported  to  Paradise,  where 
I  was  engaged,  with  my  whole  strength,  in 
praise  to  God — not  in  prayer,  but  in  praise. 
It  seemed  as  though  I  could  be  detained  no 
longer;  I  felt  as  though  1  wanted  wings  to  rise 
and  fly  to  those  regions  of  happiness."  To  ano- 
ther friend  she  said,  "  I  have  no  desire  to  live  any 
longer,  but  I  must  not  be  anxious  to  go  or  to 
stay — that  is  not  right."  The  next  evening  she 
said,  "  I  am  only  waiting,  it  is  no  matter 
whether  it  be  an  hour  or  a  week." 

About  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  7th 
she  mentioned  the  name  of  her  oldest  brother, 
and  appeared  desirous  to  say  something,  but 
could  not  be  distinctly  understood.  She  at 
length  found  utterance,  and  distinctly  said, 
"  don't  you  see,  don't  you  know  I  am  going  to 
leave  this  world?"  and,  putting  her  arms  round 
her  brother's  neck,  took  an  affectionate  leave 
of  him.  She  then  enquired  for  her  second 
brother,  and  when  he  had  come,  took  a  like 
affectionate  leave  of  him.  After  which  she 
enquired  for  her  sisters:  being  told  they  were 
near  by,  she  appeared  satisfied,  and  said  no 
more,  but  closed  her  eyes,  and  appeared  to  be 
falling  into  a  sweet  sleep.  Without  a  sigh  or  a 
struggle,  she,  in  a  few  moments,  ceased  to 
breathe,  and  awoke,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  the  in- 
heritance of  that  unmixed  felicity,  prepa- 
red for  those  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  who  feel,  as  she  often  said  she  did,  their 
dependence  to  be  on  him  alone. 

That  survivers  may  profit  by  the  lively  tes- 
timony this  dear  friend  has  thus,  in  her  youth, 
been  enabled  to  bear  to  the  efficacy  and  power 
of  divine  grace  in  the  henrt,  and  the  importance 
of  an  early  and  ready  submission  thereunto, 
is  the  sincere  desire  of  the  writer  of  this,  and 
his  object  in  giving  it  publicity. 

Lockport,  3d  of  1 1  mo.  1830. 


Bible  Association  of  Friends. 
CIRCULAR. 

As  the  period  is  not  far  distant,  at  which  it 
is  expected  that  the  edition  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures publishing  by  the  Bible  Association  of 
Friends  in  America  will  be  ready  for  delivery, 
the  Corresponding  Committee  again  respect- 
fully solicit  from  the  Auxiliary  Associations 
and  other  Friends  who  feel  an  interest  in  the 
concern,  such  information  respecting  the  state 
of  their  respective  neighbourhoods,  as  will 
enable  the  managers  to  distribute  the  first 
edition,  so  as  most  fully  to  meet  the  wants  of 
those  sections  of  the  country  where  the  greatest 
deficiency  exists.  With  this  view,  they  sug- 
gest the  following  queries,  which  are  to  be 
understood  as  applying  to  the  Society  of 
Friends  only,  and  request  distinct  and  explicit 
replies  as  early  as  practicable,  viz. 

1st.  What  number  of  families,  or  individuals 
who  have  not  families,  if  any,  are  entirely  des- 
titute of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ? 

2d.  What  number  of  families,  or  individuals 
who  have  not  families,  are  in  possession  of  the 
old  Testament  without  the  New,  or  have  the 
New  and  not  the  Old  Testament  ? 

3d.  Are  there  any  schools  in  the  limits  of 
your  district,  which  are  not  duly  supplied  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures?  If  there  are,  state  how 
many — about  what  number  of  scholars  attend 
them,  and  how  many  of  these  are  without  Bibles 
or  Testaments. 

4th.  About  what  number  of  Bibles  may 
probably  be  sold  within  the  limits  of  your  dis- 
trict, exclusive  of  those  subscribed  for  by  the 
association,  and  those  distributed  to  the  indi- 
gent ? 

5th.  What  number  of  members  belong  to 
your  auxiliary  association,  and  what  is  the 
whole  amount  of  money  subscribed  and  re- 
mitted to  the  parent  institution  ? 

6th.  What  number  of  families  of  Friends 
reside  within  the  limits  of  your  Auxiliary  Asso- 
ciation ? 

7th.  Where,  and  to  whose  care  shall  the 
Bibles  and  Testaments  allotted  to  your  Asso- 
ciation be  sent,  and  by  what  conveyance  ? 

The  information  intended  to  be  elicited  by 
the  foregoing  queries,  will  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  managers  to  make  a  proper  distri- 
bution of  the  Bibles  and  Testaments  to  the 
auxiliary  association;  it  is  therefore  earnestly 
desired  that  the  officers  of  such  associations 
may  promptly  engage  in  the  requisite  enquiry, 
and  transmit  the  result  by  an  early  conveyance 
to  either  of  the  undersigned,  it  being  very 
desirable  to  have  the  answers  in  Philadelphia 
by  the  first  of  the  second  month  next. 

The  returns  which  have  been  obtained  from 
some  sections  of  the  country,  warrant  the  con- 
clusion that  the  demand  for  the  Bible  will 
greatly  exceed  not  only  the  number  printed, 
but  also  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  parent 
association.  The  managers,  however,  have 
agreed  to  put  a  second  edition  immediately  to 
press,  relying  on  the  liberality  of  Friends  for 
the  funds  necessary  to  meet  the  expense.  The 
subscriptions  and  donations  received  by  the 
association  have  been  entirely  absorbed  in 
paying  for  the  stereotype  plates  and  printing 
the  first  edition,  which  leaves  it  without  the 
means  of  sending  Bibles  gratuitously  to  those 


parts  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  greatly 
needed,  and  where  the  money  cannot  be  ob- 
tained to  purchase  them.  The  corresponding 
committee  would  therefore  earnestly  press  upon 
Friends  who  live  in  wealthy  neighbourhoods, 
where  Bibles  are  easily  procured,  to  form  aux- 
iliary societies,  and  endeavour  to  exite  a  libe- 
ral disposition  in  contributing  to  their  funds, 
in  order  that  the  surplus,  after  supplying  the 
deficiency,  if  any,  in  their  own  districts,  may 
be  appropriated  towards  enabling  the  managers 
to  satisfy  the  wants  of  those  auxiliaries,  where 
the  deficiency  of  Bibles  is  very  great,  and  the 
funds  raised  necessarily  small  and  totally  ina- 
dequate to  pay  for  them. 

Enquiries  are  frequently  made  whether  there 
will  be  any  difference  in  the  price  of  the  Bible 
to  those  who  are  members  of  the  parent  or 
auxiliary  associations,  and  those  who  are  not: — 
although  this  subject  has  not  been  finally  acted 
upon  by  the  managers,  yet  the  committee  feel 
authorised  to  say,  <hat  such  arrangements  will 
be  made  as  shall  place  all  the  members  on  the 
most  favourable  footing,  in  relation  to  the  pur- 
chase of  Bibles  and  Testaments. 

John  Paul,  No.  t62,  North  Fifth  street. 

Isaac  Collins,  No.  — ,  Filbert  street. 

Thomas  Evans,  N.  E.  corner  of  Third 
and  Spruce  streets, 

Corresponding  Committee. 
Philadelphia,  12th  mo.  1830. 

Argumentum  ad  Hominem. — The  following 
brief  and  brusque  retort  of  a  correspondent  of 
the  London  Times,  on  the  subject  of  another 
correspondent's  assailment  of  machinery,  is 
less  polished  than  pointed  ;  but  disposes  at 
once  of  most  of  the  opposing  argument : 

"  Sir, — Your  correspondent  who  writes 
against  machinery,  and  signs  himself  'A  Jour- 
neyman Printer,'  is  so  stupid  as  not  to  see  that 
but  for  machinery  there  never  could  have  been 
such  a  person  as  a  journeyman  printer.  Ma- 
chinery, he  exclaims,  is  a  great  evil ;  then  why 
does  he  not  break  up  his  own  machinery  and 
take  himself  out  of  the  market  ?  His  ma- 
chinery has  superseded  the  copyists  ;  that,  I 
suppose,  is  all  very  fair  ;  whilst  any  improved 
machinery  that  supersedes  him,  Oh,  that  is  a 
great  evil ;  thus  he  has  one  measure  of  justice 
for  himself,  and  another  for  other  people.  It 
ought  not  to  escape  a  journeyman  printer, 
that  the  very  paper,  and  indeed  all  the  tools  of 
his  trade,  are  the  result  of  most  refined  ma- 
chinery." 

Tomb  of  Howard,  the  PiiiLANTRonsT.  The 

tomb  of  Howard  is  in  the  desert,  about  a  mile  from 
the  town  of  Cherson,  a  Russian  settlement  on  the 
Black  Sea.  It  was  built  by  Admiral  Mordvincf,  and 
is  a  small  bride  pyramid,  whitewashed,  but  without 
any  inscription  ;  he  himself  fixed  on  the  spot  of  his 
interment.  He  had  built  a  small  hut  on  this  part  of 
the  steppe,  where  he  passed  much  of  his  time,  as 
being  the  most  healthy  spot  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  English  burial  sorviro  wasread  over  him  by  Ad- 
miral Priestinan,  from  whom  I  had  these  particulars. 
Two  small  villas  have  been  built  at  no  great  distance; 
I  suppose  also  from  the  healthiness  of  the  situation, 
as  it  has  nothing  else  to  recommend  it.  Howard  was 
spoken  of  with  exceeding  respect  and  affection  by  all 
who  remembered  or  knew  him — and  they  were  many. 

Lift  of  Utber. 
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As  various  interesting  papers  on  natural 
history  have  appeared  in  u  The  Friend,"  and 
as  subjects  of  that  nature  appear  to  be  well 
adapted  to  its  miscellaneous  department,  the 
following,  translated  from  the  Bibliotheque 
Universelle  of  Geneva,  is  offered  for  the  editor's 
acceptance,  if  he  deems  it  suitable,  by 

M. 

ZOOLOGY. 

On  the  soft  water  Polypus. 
A  fragment  of  a  discourse  pronounced  by 
Professor  J.  P.  Maunoir,  on  the  15th  June, 
1812,   before   the  Philosophical  Society  of 
Geneva.* 

I  have  had  for  some  time  upon  my  chimney, 
a  vase  containing  the  zoophyte  of  Trembly,  and 
I  have  frequently  taken  pleasure  in  observing 
it  during  my  moments  of  leisure.  Attached  by 
one  of  its  extremities  like  a  cupping  glass  to 
the  sides  of  the  vase,  its  body  cylindrical,  hol- 
low, capillary  and  uniform,  is  terminated  by  a 
head  or  slight  enlargement  furnished  with  six, 
eight,  or  twelve  arms,  as  fine  as  the  threads  of  a 
spider's  web.  These  linear  arms  are  regularly 
arranged  round  his  head  like  the  radii  of  a 
circle;  whence  they  take  all  kinds  of  directions, 
sometimes  depending  like  the  branches  of  a 
weeping  willow,  sometimes  bending  upwards 
like  the  ribs  of  a  balloon,  sometimes  so  elon- 
gated that  they  are  scarcely  perceptible  with  a 
glass,  at  other  times  so  shortened  as  to  occupy 
only  a  very  contracted  space ;  they  resemble 


*  The  examination  of  the  soft  water  polypus  is 
due,  as  is  well  known,  to  our  compatriot  Trembly, 
who  first  studied  it  in  1740,  in  the  ponds  of  Holland. 
Every  thing  that  relates  to  this  singular  zoophyte 
excites  curiosity.  We  are  then  of  opinion  that  the 
unpublished  fragment  that  Professor  Maunoir  has 
obligingly  communicated  to  us,  and  which  involves 
the  most  delicate  questions  of  animal  organization, 
will  not  be  read  without  interest.  We  seize  this  oc- 
casion to  rectify  an  error  which  has  appeared  in 
several  journals,  namely,  an  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  sgavan  above  named,  Jean  Pierre  Mau- 
noir, professor  of  surgery,  correspondent  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  well  known  by  his  work  upon 
he  artificial  pupil,  and  many  other  important  sub- 
jects. It  is  his  younger  brother  Charles  Theophile 
Maunoir,  whom  the  faculty  of  Geneva  has  had  the 
misfortune  recently  to  lose;  he  was  also  professor  of 
surgery,  equally  distinguished  by  his  virtues  and 
alents,  and  had  published  several  interesting  me- 
moirs. 


then  small  green  leaves,  whose  symmetrical 
arrangement  upon  the  contracted  body  of  the 
polypus,  gives  the  idea  of  a  miniature  of  an 
aloe,  or  of  a  pine  apple  in  a  vase.  They  are 
frequently  immoveable,  but  we  sometimes  see 
them  swinging  themselves  gently  in  the  liquid. 
But  how  surprising  is  this  little  being,  when, 
quietly  waiting  for  its  prey,  it  extends  its  radi- 
ating arms  like  the  cords  of  a  net ;  when  a 
little  worm,  a  monoculus  or  a  grub,  passes  near 
one  of  these  formidable  threads  and  touches  it, 
it  is  arrested  as  by  magic,  it  seems  struck  as  by 
an  electric  shock.  Recovered  from  the  shock, 
it  struggles,  but  in  vain;  the  polypus  holds  it, 
appears  to  weigh  it,  and  calculate  the  resist- 
ance it  will  have  to  overcome;  if  it  is  great, 
it  employs  many  of  its  arms,  with  which  it  en- 
tangles its  prey  as  in  a  net ;  then  bringing  it, 
we  may  say,  with  a  kind  of  majesty,  to  the 
opening  which  serves  it  for  a  mouth,  through 
which  it  pushes  it  forward  into  the  interior  of 
its  body,  where  it  is  easy  to  perceive  it  on  ac- 
count of  its  great  tenuity,  and  the  transparency 
of  the  sides  which  inclose  it.  This  victim  is 
slowly  digested,  and  in  part  rejected  by  the 
mouth  itself. 

Nothing  is  more  simple  in  appearance  than 
the  phenomenon,  which  this  kind  of  digestion 
presents,  which  we  may  observe  and  follow  with 
the  microscope  ;  nothing  perhaps  more  compli- 
cate and  more  incomprehensible.  In  other  re- 
spects, with  the  exception  of  the  re-production 
by  branches  or  young  shoots,  which  establishes 
between  the  polypus  and  plants  a  well  marked 
affinity,  every  thing  about  it  announces  the 
animal.  It  is  not  simply  a  living  organ,  a 
stomach,  which  digests  and  increases  ;  it  is  a 
complete  whole,  capable  of  spontaniety,  and  of 
exercising  many  functions,  in  which  nothing  is 
deficient.  Its  sensibility  is  extreme,  and  its 
contractile  power  prodigious  ;  the  slightest 
stimulant  which  does  not  proceed  from  its  prey, 
alarms  it  and  makes  it  retire  within  itself,  so 
that,  from  a  slim  shooting  cylinder,  surmount- 
ed with  beautiful  fringe,  it  becomes,  in  an 
instant,  to  avoid  danger,  like  a  very  small  oval 
grain,  of  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  resembling 
a  fine  emerald.  Now,  if  we  wish  to  seek  the 
trachea,  or  the  bronchea,  or  any  other  organ 
of  respiration,  the  nerves,  which  are  the  source 
of  its  great  sensibility;  the  muscles,  which  give 
it  the  power  of  contractility  ;  if  we  seek  to 
separate  all  the  organs  of  which  we  ought,  by 
analogy,  to  suppose  the  existence,  it  is  here 
that  our  astonishment  redoubles,  that  our  know- 
ledge becomes  useless  to  us,  that  analogy  is 
defective.  Accustomed  to  associate  the  idea 
of  sensibility,  of  will,  to  that  of  a  medullary 
or  nervous  system  ;  the  idea  of  irritability,  of 
contractility,  of  motion,  to  that  of  muscular 
fibre,  we  seek  to  find  the  nerves  and  muscles  in 


the  polypus,  but  it  will  be  in  vain.  We  per- 
ceive nothing  about  it  analogous  to  these  or- 
gans. The  cylinder,  which  constitutes  its  body, 
and  the  loose  threads,  which  are  its  arms, 
are  found  of  a  green  elastic  transparent  sub- 
stance, in  which  the  microscope  does  not 
reveal  to  us  any  kind  of  organization  :  it  is  a 
homogeneous  paste,  which  resembles  an  animal 
jelly:  it  is  the  same  every  where,  and  in  all 
ages  of  the  polypus. 

The  locomotive  faculty  may  then  operate 
without  muscles,  spontaneous  action  may  exist 
without  nerves  or  a  nervous  centre,  or,  perhaps, 
and  it  is  the  point  I  would  wish  to  arrive  at, 
the  substance  which  constitutes  the  body  of  the 
polypus,  is  itself  a  compound  of  the  elements 
of  nerves  and  muscles  so  as  to  make  a  perfect 
whole.  The  same  molecule  feels  and  moves 
as  it  has  need,  because  it  has  an  elementary 
nervous  atom,  and  a  muscular  atom.  There 
is  such  homogeneousness  in  the  substance 
which  constitutes  the  polypus,  that  its  arms, 
re-united,  may  form  its  body,  and  its  body 
become  its  arms  :  turned  inside  out,  like  the 
finger  of  a  glove,  the  exterior  surface  be- 
comes its  digestive  stomach,  and  the  stomach, 
in  its  turn,  becomes  the  exterior  envelope  ;  a 
fragment,  however  small,  separated  artificially 
from  the  polypus,  will  give  birth  to  new  arms, 
and  become  an  entire  polypus. 

In  order  that  such  a  variety  of  actions  may 
lake  place,  is  it  not  necessary  that  the  vital  prin- 
ciple should  be  uniformly  distributed  through- 
out the  animal,  that  the  sentiment  and  the 
power  of  will  exist  equally  in  all  its  parts  ? 
Can  these  phenomena  be  conceived,  unless  by 
supposing,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  polypus 
is  composed  of  a  nervous  and  muscular  mass  ? 
Admit  it,  and  every  thing  is  explained;  without 
it,  the  polypus  is  a  complete  mystery. 

Be  it  as  it  may,  the  idea  of  a  muscular, 
nervous  substance  is  a  bold  one  ;  we,  however, 
advance  it.  Physiologists  will  show  me  that  it 
is  only  a  dream  of  my  imagination,  or,  perhaps, 
they  will  succeed  in  drawing  from  it  something 
for  the  science  of  animal  organization;  perhaps 
this  hypothesis  will  serve  to  explain  to  them 
some  extremely  obscure  phenomena  of  animal 
existence. 

The  polypus  has  been  called  a  simple  being, 
but  all  the  circumstances  of  its  existence  are 
those  of  an  extremely  complicated  being. 
This  simplicity  of  structure  is  only  apparent. 
A  multitude  of  organs,  dissimilar  in  other  ani- 
mals, are,  in  this,  incorporated  into  one;  and 
this  organ,  so  simple  at  the  first  glance,  is 
sometimes  a  vessel  which  absorbs,  sometimes 
a  gland  which  secretes  the  nourishing  and 
restoring  fluid,  sometimes  the  nerve  or  brain, 
which  feels  or  wills  ;  sometimes,  in  short,  the 
muscular  apparatus  which  serves  it  for  the 
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performance  of  necessary  motions.  This  sin- 
gular mode  of  existence  proves  that  the  polypus 
must  experience  a  great  uniformity  of  sensa- 
tion, since  it  appears  that  no  one  point  of  its 
body  is  differently  organized  from  another. 

If  all  animals  had  an  organization  similar  to 
that  of  the  polypus,  if  the  muscular  and  nervous 
systems  were  confounded  as  in  this  case,  it  is 
extremely  probable  that  muscular  irritability  and 
nervous  sensibility  would  be  but  the  same  word 
or  the  same  idea.  Perhaps,  also,  the  power 
of  feeling  in  the  nerves  is  itself  composed  of 
many  faculties  that  physiologists  have  not  been 
able  to  analyze. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  if  the  eye  perceives, 
in  the  structure  of  nerves,  only  one  mode  of 
being,  uniform  throughout,  it  is  not  less  true 
that  their  functions  are  as  various  and  as 
dissimilar  as  there  are  different  organs  in  the 
animal  body. 

However  that  may  be,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  find  some  other  case,  in  which  it  will  not  be 
unreasonable  to  suppose  a  structure  like  that 
of  the  polypus.  The  iris,  for  example,  in 
which  the  most  skilful  anatomist  has  not  been 
able  to  discover  the  least  nervous  filament,  but 
which  possesses,  however,  an  exquisite  sensi- 
bility, and  at  the  same  time,  a  great  power  of 
muscular  contraction  ;  mayitnotbe  compos- 
ed of  a  mass  in  which  the  elements  of  nerves 
and  muscles  appear  to  be  confounded  ? 

For  the  Friend. 

THE  WATCHMAN-— NO.  22. 

There  is  no  reproach  more  frequently  cast 
upon  essayists,  and  perhaps  none  more  fre- 
quently deserved,  than  that  of  being  common 
place.    It  is  indeed  difficult  to  escape  the 
censure;  and  I  have  observed  in  those  modern 
writers  who  appeared  most  ambitious  of  origi- 
nality, that  the  charm  and  beauty  of  composition 
were  in  a  great  measure  lost  in  the  effort  to  be 
sprightly.    I  do  not  think  that  common  place 
topics  of  discourse  are  to  be  avoided  for  fear] 
of  the  criticism,  if  that  epithet  is  bestowed  on 
themes  of  common  utility  and  interest;  for  the 
great  maxims  of  prudence,  justice,  humanity, 
and  religion,  are  of  eternal  interest,  and  unfad- 
ing beauty;  and  the  cardinal  rules  of  virtuous 
conduct  need  daily  to  be  enforced,  and  possess 
a  fresh  interest  with  every  successive  gene- 
ration.   There  is  something  peculiar  in  the 
circumstances  of  every  age  and  country,  which 
gives  a  peculiar  colouring  to  the  moral  land- 
scape— softening  some  features,  and  deepening 
or  bringing  out  others,  of  which  a  skilful  painter 
will  not  fail  to  avail  himself.    It  is  thus  that 
subjects  of  the  greatest  moment  acquire  a  tinge 
from  passing  events,  which  gives  to  a  correct 
delineation,  a  charm  of  reality  that  is  only  to 
be  felt  by  the  passing  generation;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  bold  lights  and  shades  of  a 
master's  touch  retain  their  power  for  ever,  and 
infuse  a  thrill  of  delight  wherever  they  are 
beheld. 

The  epithet  which  has  led  me  into  this  train 
of  thought,  is  one  that  is  much  more  frequently 
earned  in  the  course  of  life,  than  we  ourselves 
are  willing  to  acknowledge.  We  are  con 
tinually  sheltering  ourselves  beneath  common 
places  from  the  labour  of  thought  and  hazard 


of  enterprise.  Every  one  must  be  conscious 
of  this  in  himself,  and  have  noticed  it  in  those 
around  him.  Maxims,  which  are,  it  must  be 
owned,  mere  truisms,  are  always  at  hand  for 
the  timid  and  the  prejudiced.  There  is  always 
an  uncertainty  about  an  untried  enterprise; 
there  is  always  a  danger  of  failure  where  any 
thing  is  put  at  risk.  There  are  dispositions  to 
which  firmness  of  purpose  seems  obstinacy;  the 
i-esolute  and  manly  defence  of  principle,  the 
love  of  contention;  and  the  just  severity  of  truth, 
harshness  and  reviling.  To  some,  all  change 
is  innovation,  and  every  ancient  prejudice,  a 
venerable  truth  ;  the  ardour  of  youth  is  rash 
ness,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  opening  manhood 
a  feverish  delirium.  There  are  those  who  des- 
pise the  bland  and  amiable  virtues  as  proofs  of 
imbecility;  and  others  who  are  satisfied  only 
with  novelty,  and  think  changes  always  are 
reforms. 

Both  these  classes  of  men  shelter  themselves 
in  vague  common-places,  from  the  light  of 
reason.  Mere  truisms,  or  maxims  of  the  kind 
I  have  mentioned,  will  fit  on  all  occasions,  and 
would  on  the  one  hand  have  barred  the  human 
mind  from  every  improvement,  and  on  the  other 
have  prostrated  the  very  pillars  of  the  social 
state. 

It  is  fortunate  for  mankind  that  when  once 
a  primary  truth  has  been  established,  it  is  so 
difficult  to  overturn  it.  One  generation  after 
another  may  shut  their  eyes  to  the  light  or 
revolt  from  the  dominion,  but  we  may  rest  as 
sured  that  true  philosophy  and  genuine  Chris- 
tianity are  steadily,  though  slowly  and  quietlv, 
subduing  the  earth  before  them. 

For  those  individuals  who  seek  to  acquire 
that  "just  purpose  of  thought"  which  is  not 
moved  by  common  place  rebuke,  but  rests  upon 
its  own  conviction  of  propriety,  I  scarcely 
know  a  more  encouraging  reflection  than  that 
of  this  ultimate  triumph  of  truth  over  error.  It 
will  support  them  in  one  age  against  the  terrors 
of  superstition,  and  in  another  against  the 
revilings  of  the  infidel,  and  will  infuse  into  them 
as  it  did  into  Galileo  in  his  prison,  pity  rather 
than  anger  towards  those  who  oppress  them 

To  descend  to  the  more  common  place 
affairs  of  life,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  ge 
neral  maxims  and  truisms  I  have  alluded  to 
are  among  the  most  effective  weapons  of  slan- 
der. Although  innocent  of  ill  themselves,  they 
may  be  coupled  with  names,  and  spoken  with 
gestures  that  convey  the  most  poisoned  insi- 
nuation. 

We  may  deduce  from  them  at  any  moment 
the  downfall  of  the  exalted — the  wreck  of 
beauty — the  folly  of  the  wise,  -and  the  flight  of 
riches.  They  are  the  natural  weapons  with 
which  mediocrity  combats  the  best  planned 
enterprises  of  genius ;  the  cheap  defences 
behind  which  indolent  minds  shelter  themselves 
from  the  labour  of  investigation. 

The  truth  is,  that  nothing  is  more  easy  than 
to  give  nicknames,  and  that  whoever  succeeds 
in  fastening  them  upon  a  proposition,  or  an 
adversary,  has  half  gained  his  victory  in  the 
estimation  of  unthinking  persons.  But  it  is 
with  these  as  with  mere  general  maxims — their 
truth  and  appropriateness  must  be  examined 
in  every  fresh  application.  That  is  the  most 
healthy  condition  of  the  community,  in  which  a 


free  and  dispassionate  examination  of  opinions 
is  practised,  removed  alike  from  slavish  ac- 
quiescence and  revolutionary  violence.  The 
scenes  through  which  we  have  passed  are  well 
fitted  to  instruct  us  on  these  points,  and  we 
ought  not  soon  to  forget  their  lessons  of  prac- 
tical wisdom.  We  have  witnessed  in  our  So- 
ciety the  career  almost  triumphant  and  the 
expulsion  of  a  revolutionary  faction.  While 
yet  the  danger  was  obscure  and  remote,  the 
counsel  of  those  few  who  foresaw  the  coming 
evil,  was  altogether  thwarted  by  such  common 
places  as  I  have  been  attempting  to  expose. 
And  when  the  storm  approached  and  our  sky 
became  overcast,  where  then  were  these  timid 
advisers  ?  Truly,  many  of  them  found  them- 
selves unawares  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  the 
faction,  their  passions  excited,  and  their  alle- 
giance given  in  at  the  very  moment  when  they 
were  preaching  a  false  peace.  There  were 
others  of  them — men  of  gentle  and  indulgent 
tempers,  yet  of  unimpeachable  integrity  and 
piety,  who  perceived  at  last  that  these  common 
place  maxims  no  longer  suited  the  times,  and 
rallied,  though  late,  to  the  standard  with  their 
brethren.  It  has  ever  been  thus  in  times  of 
great  extremity.  The  amiable  virtues  shrink 
back  from  civil  contention,  into  the  shelter  of 
domestic  peace,  and  are  reluctantly  brought 
to  join  in  the  field  with  firmer  and  more  reso- 
lute spirits.  It  was  Luther  and  not  Melancthon, 
nor  even  Erasmus,  that  shook  the  papal  super- 
stition to  its  base.  It  may  seem  invidious  to 
speak  of  the  living,  but  we  ought  ever  to 
remember  that  it  was  around  a  few  men  who 
slighted  misapplied  common  places,  who  saw 
the  whole  peril  of  our  situation,  and  braved  the 
onset  of  faction,  that  the  courage  and  honest 
principle  of  our  Society  rallied,  until  the  vic- 
tory was  ours. 

And  now  that  the  vessel  has  rode  out  the 
storm  in  safety,  let  us  beware  lest  mere  com- 
mon places  regain  an  ascendancy  in  our  minds, 
and  blind  us  to  the  dangers  of  a  situation  which 
may  seem  like  comparative  security.  As- 
suredly the  helm  requires  now  as  steady  a  hand, 
as  keen  an  eye,  as  watchful  an  attention,  as 
mature  a  judgment,  as  in  the  hour  of  our 
greatest  peril.  The  danger  from  hidden  rocks 
and  unperceived  currents,  may  be  as  imminent 
as  from  the  storm  and  the  hurricane. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  take  the  liberty  of 
warning  my  readers  from  indulging  in  com- 
monplaces against  "  The  Friend"  itself.  They 
must  bear  in  mind  that  that  which  is  not  o-ay, 
is  not  necessarily  dull,  but  that  serious  and 
manly  topics  have  charms  of  higher  worth  than 
mere  wit  can  boast.  Perhaps,  too,  it  may  be 
hinted  to  some,  that,  although  our  good  editor 
and  his  correspondents  occasionally  handle 
their  opponents  with  but  little  ceremony,  yet 
that  the  truth  itself  is  sometimes  harsh.  If  the 
sound  of  controversy  has  become  wearisome 
to  them,  there  are  others  who  need  to  be 
strengthened  and  supported  in  their  struggles 
against  the  spirit  of  infidelity.  And  finally,  let 
me  suggest,  whether  they  may  not  be  sheltering 
themselves  under  mere  common  places,  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  condition  and  essential 
interests  of  our  religious  Society,  which  require, 
if  I  have  read  aright  the  signs  of  the  times, 
increased  zeal,  devotion  and  energy  in  its  mem- 
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bers,  a  continued  sacrifice  of  mere  opinion  to 
principle,  and  of  lesser  considerations  to  great- 
er ones,  of  mutual  forbearance  and  toleration, 
if  it  is  ever  to  rise  again  in  its  beauty. 

For  the  Friend. 

Col.  James  Smith's  narrative  of  his  captivity, 
among  the  Indians,  from  the  year  1 755 
until  1759. 

The  character  of  the  aborigines  of  North 
America  has  been  much  underrated,  both  in  a 
moral  and  intellectual  point  of  view.  The 
different  writers  who  have  given  to  the  world 
their  observations  on  the  manners,  customs 
and  history  of  this  interesting  people,  were, 
for  the  most  part,  among  the  early  settlers  of 
our-  country,  and  had  imbibed  much  of  the 
prejudice,  which  was  so  prevalent  against  the 
Indians  at  that  period.  Many  of  them  had 
suffered  greatly,  either  in  their  own,  or  in  the 
persons  of  their  families,  in  the  frequent  con- 
flicts, which  were  so  cruelly  waged  with  the 
natives,  and  which  were  oftentimes  attended 
by  the  most  exasperating  circumstances.  Hence 
their  different  narratives  were  generally  filled 
with  long  accounts  of  Indian  barbarities,  de- 
scribed in  strong,  indignant  language,  and 
calculated  to  throw  odium  and  disgrace  upon 
the  aborigines.  Whilst,  in  these  accounts,  the 
virtue  and  the  hardships  of  the  whites  are  set 
forth  in  bold  relief,  the  provocation  and  injus- 
tice practised  upon  the  Indians  are  either  not 
noticed  at  all,  or  mentioned  in  terms  of  justi- 
fication and  approval.  It  has  been,  therefore, 
-with  particular  satisfaction,  that  we  have  lately 
met  with  the  little  work,  whose  title  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  from 
which  we  intend  to  draw  copiously,  for  the 
instruction  and  amusement  of  the  readers  of 
this  journal. 

The  narrative,  although  composed  under 
circumstances  of  peculiar  excitement  and  suf- 
fering, is  marked  throughout  with  a  laudable 
spirit  of  impartiality  and  justice,  and  appears 
unusually  free  from  the  bitterness  and  preju- 
dice, which  sully  most  contemporary  works 
on  similar  subjects.  Its  style  is  pleasantly  brief 
and  natural,  and  altogether  in  good  keeping 
with  the  nature  of  its  contents,  and  with  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  originally 
written.  The  author  was  a  young  man  who 
seems  to  have  possessed  a  strong,  active  and 
intelligent  mind  :  he  was  acute  in  bis  observa- 
tions, imbued  with  correct  moral  sentiments, 
and  accustomed  to  rely,  for  encouragement 
and  support,  under  the  many  difficulties  of  his 
extraordinary  situation,  in  firm  confidence  on 
the  hopes  and  promises  revealed  in  the  Chris- 
tian scriptures.  His  work  was  composed  from 
notes  which  he  kept  of  the  most  important 
occurrences  which  took  place  during  his  five 
years'  captivity,  and  as  these  were  mostly  made 
at  the  time,  he  "  was  not  only  enabled  to  adopt 
the  style  and  manner  of  expression  of  the 
Indians  in  their  speeches,  but  also  to  preserve 
the  ideas  intended  to  be  communicated." 
Col.  Smith's  account  was  first  published  about 
the  year  1799. 

It  appears  from  the  narrative,  that  in  the 
year  1755,  a  company  of  three  hundred  men 
:    were  sent  out  by  the  province  of  Pennsylvania, 


to  cut  a  waggon  road  from  Fort  Loudon  to 
join  Braddock's  road,  near  the  forks  of  the 
Youghiogany.  This  company  being  placed 
under  the  care  of  his  brother-in-law,  as  com- 
missioner, Colonel  Smith,  who  at  the  time  was 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  induced  to 
accompany  the  little  band.  When  the  compa- 
ny had  reached  the  foot  of  the  Allegheny 
mountains,  our  author  was  requested  to  return 
back  some  distance,  to  hasten  on  some  provi- 
sion waggons  which  were  following  the  party. 
Having  done  this,  he  was  returning,  with  a 
companion,  to  join  his  brother-in-law,  when, 
about  five  miles  above  Bedford,  three  Indians, 
concealed  behind  some  bushes,  suddenly  fired 
upon  them,  and  killed  his  fellow  traveller  on 
the  spot.  Young  Smith,  however,  escaped 
their  balls,  but  his  horse  making  a  violent 
start,  threw  him  on  the  ground,  when  the 
Indians  immediately  ran  up  and  took  him  pri- 
soner. One  of  these  was  a  Canastauga,  the 
other  two  were  Delawares,  one  of  whom  spoke 
a  little  English.  Having  scalped  his  compa- 
nion, they  all  set  off  with  their  prisoner,  and 
ran  at  a  smart  rate  through  the  woods,  for  about 
fifteen  miles,  when  they  came  to  the  Allegheny 
mountains,  where  they  passed  the  night.  For 
several  successive  days  after,  our  young  travel- 
ler was  kept  very  busy  travelling  through  the 
woods,  lying  out  at  night,  and  partaking  of  the 
rough  fare  of  his  captors,  which  was  regularly 
divided  in  equal  parts  among  the  company.  On 
the  morning  of  the  sixth  day,  they  came  in 
view  of  the  French  fort,  near  where  Fort  Pitt 
afterwards  stood.  Here  they  made  a  halt,  re- 
peating the  scalp  halloo,  which  was  answered 
by  the  great  guns  of  the  fort,  and  also  by  the 
yells  and  shouts  of  the  different  savage  tribes 
who  were  collected  there. 

At  this  place  they  were  welcomed  by  a  great 
number  of  savages  running  out  to  meet  them, 
stripped  almost  naked,  and  painted  in  the  most 
hideous  manner,  with  red,  black,  or  vermilion. 
As  they  approached  the  party,  they  formed 
themselves  into  two  ranks,  two  or  three  rods 
apart.  The  prisoner  was  now  informed  by 
one  of  his  captors,  who  spoke  a  little  English, 
that  he  must  run  between  these  two  ranks,  and 
the  faster  the  better,  as  they  would  flog  him 
all  the  while,  but  would  desist  as  soon  as  he 
got  through.  Accordingly,  he  started  on  the 
course,  but  by  the  time  he  got  through,  he  was 
so  weary  and  bruised,  as  to  be  unable  to  walk, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  carry  him  to  the  hos- 
pital in  the  French  fort. 

After  remaining  here  until  nearly  recovered, 
the  old  Delaware  who  spoke  English  came  to 
see  him.  When  the  prisoner  inquired  if  he 
had  done  any  wrong,  or  why  the  Indians  had 
treated  him  so  badly,  the  Indian  replied,  it  was 
only  an  old  custom,  and  was  like  how  do  you 
do;  and  after  that  they  would  use  him  well. 
The  Delaware,  moreover,  told  him  that  when 
he  was  well  enough,  he  would  have  to  leave 
the  French,  and  not  only  go  with  the  Indians, 
but  be  made  an  Indian  h  mself.  On  being 
asked  by  Colonel  Smith  respecting  Braddock's 
army,  he  said,  "  the  Indians  spied  their  army 
every  day  ;  that  they  were  advancing  in  very 
close  order,  but  that  the  Indians  would  sur- 
round them,  take  trees,  and  (as  he  expressed 
it)  shoot  'um  down  all  one  pigeon." 


A  few  days  after  this,  the  prediction  of  the 
old  Delaware  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  and  all 
the  hopes  of  release,  which  Colonel  Smith  had 
founded  on  the  victory  of  General  Braddock, 
were  blighted  at  once,  when  he  viewed  the 
Indians  returning  from  the  massacre  of  that 
fine  army.  For  several  successive  days  the 
Indians  were  continually  coming  in  with  the 
scalps,  prisoners  and  booty  which  they  had 
taken.  It  was  not  long  after  this,  that  the 
Indians  demanded  their  prisoner  from  the 
French,  and  marched  away  to  an  Indian  town 
on  the  Muskingum,  which  was  inhabited  by 
Delawares,  Caughnewagoes  and  Mohicans. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  at  this  town,  the  Indians 
collected  around  Colonel  Smith  to  perform  the 
ceremony  of  adopting  him  into  one  of  their 
families,  This  was  commenced  by  pulling  out 
by  the  roots  all  the  hair  of  his  head,  except  a 
small  portion  on  the  crown,  taking  off  his 
clothes,  boring  his  nose  and  ears  and  filling  the 
holes  with  fanciful  ornaments,  and  by  paint- 
ing his  head  and  face  a  variety  of  colours. 
They  then  placed  a  belt  of  wampum  upon  his 
neck,  and  put  silver  bands  upon  his  hands  and 
right  arm.  The  old  chief  then  led  him  into 
the  street,  where,  upon  the  usual  signal  on 
such  occasions,  most  of  the  inhabitants  came 
running  together,  and  ranged  themselves  round 
the  old  chief,  who  stood  in  the  midst,  holding 
the  prisoner  by  the  arm.  "At  that  time," 
observes  our  author,  "  I  knew  nothing  of  their 
mode  of  adoption,  and,  as  I  had  seen  them 
put  to  death  all  they  had  taken  ;  and,  as  I 
never  could  find  that  they  saved  a  man  alive  at 
Braddock's  defeat,  I  made  no  doubt  that  they 
were  about  putting  me  to  death  in  some  cruel 
manner."  The  old  chief,  after  he  had  made  a 
speech,  handed  the  prisoner  to  three  young 
squaws,  who  forthwith  conducted  him  down  to 
the  river,  and  marched  him  into  the  water,  up 
to  his  middle  :  they  now  made  signs  for  him  to 
plunge  under,  but,  not  fully  comprehending 
their  object,  and  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
he  had  been  condemned  to  death,  and  that 
these  young  ladies  were  appointed  his  execu- 
tioners, he  positively  refused  to  obey  their 
orders  ;  whereupon  they  all  laid  hold  on  him, 
and  attempted  to  put  him  under.  The  colonel, 
however,  resisted  manfully,  and  a  hard  struggle 
ensued,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  multi- 
tude on  the  banks,  who  broke  out  into  a  roar 
of  laughter,  at  the  comic  scene  below  them. 
"  At  length  one  of  the  squaws  made  out  to  speak 
a  little  Engli.-h,  (for  I  believe  they  began  to  be 
afraid  of  me,)  and  said  '  no  hurt  you ;'  where- 
upon I  gave  up  to  their  ladyships,  who  were 
as  good  as  their  word  ;  for  though  they  plunged 
me  under  the  water,  and  rubbed  me  severely, 
I  could  not  say  they  hurt  me  much."  After 
this  part  of  the  ceremony,  the  prisoner  was 
painted  in  a  gaudy  manner,  the  tuft  of  hair  on 
the  top  of  his  head  decorated  with  ribbands 
and  feathers,  and  his  body  richly  decked  in  a 
profusion  of  ornaments ;  a  laced  cap  was 
now  placed  upon  his  head,  and  he  was  seated 
on  a  bear  skin,  and  presented  with  a  pipe, 
tobacco  pouch,  flint  and  steel.  When  thus 
seated  and  equipped,  "  the  Indians  came  in. 
dressed  and  painted  in  their  grandest  manner. 
As  they  came  in,  they  took  their  seats,  and  for 
a  considerable  time,  there  was  a  profound 
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silence  ;  every  one  was  smoking,  but  not  a 
word  was  spoken  among  them."  At  length 
one  of  the  old  chiefs  made  a  speech,  which 
was  thus  interpreted  to  the  prisoner.  "  My 
son,  you  are  now  flesh  of  our  flesh,  and  bone 
of  our  bone.  By  the  ceremony  which  was 
performed  this  day,  every  drop  of  white  blood 
was  washed  out  of  your  veins  :  you  are 
taken  into  the  Conghewago  nation,  and  initiat- 
ed into  a  warlike  tribe  ;  you  are  adopted  into 
a  great  family,  and  now  received  with  great 
seriousnes  and  solemnity  in  the  room  and  place 
of  a  great  man.  After  what  has  passed  this 
day,  you  are  now  one  of  us,  by  an  old  strong 
law  and  custom.  My  son,  you  have  now  no- 
thing to  fear  :  we  are  now  under  the  same 
obligation  to  love,  support,  and  defend  you, 
that  we  are  to  love  and  defend  one  another 
therefore,  you  are  to  consider  yourself  one  of 
our  people."  "At  that  time,  I  did  not  believe 
his  fine  speech,  especially  that  of  the  white 
blood  being  washed  out  of  me  ;  but  since  then 
I  have  found  that  there  was  much  sincerity  in 
said  speech,  for,  from  that  day,  I  never  knew 
them  to  make  any  distinction  between  me  and 
themselves  in  any  respect  :  if  they  had  plenty 
of  clothing,  I  had  plenty  ;  if  we  were  scarce, 
we  all  shared  one  fate." 

Shortly  after  this  ceremony  he  was  intro 
duced  to  his  newly  adopted  brother,  Tonti 
leaugo  ;  treated  with  great  kindness,  and  they 
all  attended  a  grand  feast  in  the  evening 
Our  author  was  now  taken  into  the  family  of 
his  brother,  furnished  with  a  gun  and  other 
necessary  equipments,  and  allowed  to  make 
one  of  their  frequent  hunting  parties.  In  this 
way  he  remained  a  long  time,  frequently  ac 
companying  his  brother  on  excursions  of  many 
weeks,  and  again  returning  to  town.  Some 
time  in  October,  Tontileaugo,  who  had  mar- 
ried a  Wyandot  squaw,  took  a  journey  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Canesadooharie,  to  a  Wyandot 
settlement,  where  it  appears  his  wife  then  re- 
sided. This  settlement  was  in  the  neighbour 
hood  of  Lake  Erie,  and  thither  Col.  Smith 
accompanied  his  brother.  Here  he  was  treat- 
ed with  the  same  equality  and  kindness  that 
had  been  extended  to  him  on  the  Muskingum  ; 
here  too  our  traveller  seems  to  have  lived 
very  happily,  and  to  have  enjoyed  himself  very 
much,  in  the  various  hunting  excursions  which 
took  place  during  that  winter,  and  the  follow- 
ing spring. 

In  the  October  following,  an  elder  brother 
of  Tontileaugo  came  to  the  settlement,  to 
make  them  a  visit  ;  he  was  on  his  way  with  a 
hunting  parly  to  the  mouth  of  Lake  Erie,  and 
invited  his  new  brother  Col.  Smith  to  ac 
company  him,  and  take  a  hunt  on  the  Caya 
haga. 

11  As  they  always  used  mc  as  a  free  man,' 
continues  the  narrative,  "  and  gave  me  the 
liberty  of  choosing,  1  told  him  I  was  attached 
to  Tontileaugo,  had  never  seen  him  before,  and 
therefore  asked  some  time  to  consider  of  it 
He  told  me  the  party  he  was  going  with 
would  not  be  along  in  less  than  six  days,  and 
I  could  in  that  time  become  acquainted  with 
him,  and  judge  for  .myself.  I  consulted  with 
Tontileaugo  on  the  occasion,  and  he  told  me 
that  our  old  brother  Tecaughetauego,  (which 
was  his  name)  was  a  chief,  and  a  better  man 


than  he  was  ;  and  if  I  went  with  him,  I  might 
expect  to  be  well  used,  but  said  I  might  do  as 
pleased  ;  and  if  I  staid  he  would  use  me  as 
he  had  done.  I  told  him,  he  had  acted  in 
every  respect  as  a  brother  to  me  ;  yet  I  was 
much  pleased  with  my  old  brother's  conduct 
and  conversation,  and  as  he  was  going  to  a 
part  of  the  country  I  had  never  been  in,  I 
wished  to  go  with  him.  He  said  he  was  per- 
fectly willing."  Accordingly,  in  a  few  days 
Col.  Smith  set  of  with  his  chieftain  brother, 
to  whom  in  a  short  time  he  became  exceed- 
ingly attached.  Tecaughetauego  treated  him 
with  great  respect  and  kindness,  and  in  every 
respect,  fully  sustained  the  character  which 
Tontileaugo  had  given  of  him. 

Many  curious  and  instructive  circumstances 
are  related  of  this  excursion,  which  tend  to 
place  the  character  of  Tecaughetauego  in  a 
very  exalted  point  of  view,  as  a  most  extraor- 
dinary and  excellent  man.  In  the  following 
March  (1757)  they  again  returned  to  the 
Wyandot  settlement,  after  having  suffered 
greatly  in  their  winter's  campaign.  Our 
prisoner,  however,  never  afterwards"  left  the 
old  chief,  until  his  final  return  to  his  native 
state.  On  the  following  winter  he  again  ac- 
companied him  in  a  similar  excursion,  in  which 
they  suffered  very  much ;  an  account  of  this 
hunt,  together  with  some  extraordinary  inci- 
dents, illustrative  of  the  truly  elevated  charac- 
ter of  Tecaughetauego,  we  shall  reserve  for 
a  following  number  of"  The  Friend." 

C. 
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For  the  Friend. 
CAPITAL  PUNISHMENTS. 

Strictures  on  an  Extract  from  "  Essay  on  the 
Penal  Laics  of  Pennsylvania." 

(Continued  from  page  75.) 

But  the  verse  in  Genesis,  is  the  grand  theme 
on  which  the  Essayist  has  expended  the  whole 
force  of  the  redoubtable  trio,  "  adequate  re- 
fection, learning,"  and  that  rare  gem,  indeed, 
f  it  be  distinct  from  its  concomitants — "phi- 
losophy." Before  I  proceed  to  the  further 
examination  of  this  verse,  it  is  proper  to  notice 
the  charge,  that  I  have  "  overlooked  the  ma- 
terial point  of  the  argument,  that  it  is  not  a 
command,  and  attacked  the  opinion  rather 
incidentally  expressed,  that  the  passage  seems 
to  imply  a  prediction."  In  what  language  the 
writer  would  clothe  a  positive  assertion,  if  that 
which  the  Essay  exhibits  can  be  softened  down 
to  express  rather  incidentally,  and  merely  "Zo 
seem  to  imply  a  prediction,"  I  confess  it  exceeds 
my  knowledge  ofthe  English  tongue  to  imagine. 
I  forbear  quoting  from  the  Essay,  but  would 
request  the  reader  to  recur  to  it  and  judge  for 
himself. 

"  It  is  sufficient,"  says  J.  R.  T.  "  for  all  the 
purposes  of  the  position,  if  the  Hebrew  does 
not  make  it  a  command,  the  correctness  of  the 
idea  as  to  a  prediction  being  wholly  extraneous 
and  immaterial."  This  sounds  very  like  an 
abandonment  ofthe  theory  that  it  is  a  predic- 
tion, and  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact,  that 
no  answer  is  attempted  to  the  difficulties  which 
I  suggested  to  this  view  of  the  text,  but  the 
writer   contents  himself  with  imparting  the 


very  valuable  information  that  the  species  of 
argument  employed  by  me,  has  received  from 
"  dialecticians"  a  particular  name,  would  au- 
thorize the  conclusion  that  such  was  his  inten- 
tion. Extending  the  eye  a  little  in  advance, 
however,  and  this  would  seem  not  to  be  his/uZZ 
purpose  of  mind.  I  should  regret  exceedingly 
to  do  the  least  injustice  to  his  argument,  or  his 
assertions,  or  his  intentions,  but  it  appears  to 
me,  that  his  leading  motive  in  this  branch  of 
the  reply,  is  to  exclude  the  notion  of  a  pre- 
diction from  immediate  contemplation,  from 
the  impossibility  of  furnishing  a  rational  answer 
to  the  objections  urged  against  it;  while  at  the 
same  time  under  the  consciousness  that  the 
philological  question  which  he  is  about  to  raise, 
must  resolve  itself  into  a  prediction  or  mean 
nothing,  he  feels  constrained  still  virtually  to 
cling  to  "  the  wholly  extraneous  and  immaterial 
idea."  Our  sudden  transportation  to  Spain 
and  Turkey — the  cruelty  and  bloodshed — in- 
ternal strife — foreign  violence — and  the  horrors 
of  rebellion,  mutiny  and  war,  which  thicken 
upon  us  at  this  critical  juncture,  with  the  learn- 
ed and  very  accurate*  note  at  the  foot  of  the 
page,  so  admirably  illustrating,  as  to  a  part  at 
least,  the  old  adage  that  "  it  is  dangerous  to 
meddle  with  edge  tools,"  serve  the  purpose  of 
illusion  with  no  small  effect.  Then  of  a  sudden 
the  storm  subsides — the  clouds  disperse,  and 
we  behold  the  venerated  form  of  Dr.  Rush, 
arm  in  arm  with  "  a  celebrated  clergyman  of 
Manchester,"  announcing  with  befitting  into- 
nation, "  The  language  of  the  text  is  simply, 
that  such  will  be  the  depravity  and  folly  of  man, 
that  murder  in  every  age  shall  (i.  e.  will) 
beget  murder."  Having  thus  returned  to  the 
idea  of  prediction,  the  mind  is  prepared  for 
the  great  philological  discussion  on  the  original 
Hebrew,  on  which  the  writer  enters  with  no 
inconsiderable  confidence,  and  where  I  shall 
follow  him  after  a  few  moments'  attention  to 
Dr.  Rush.  It  will  be  recollected  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  sacred  record,  the  reason  why, 
"  whosoever  sheds  man's  blood,  by  man  shall 
his  blood  be  shed,"  is  said  to  be  because,  "  in 
the  image  of  God  created  he  man."  How  can 
this  be  reconciled  with  the  exposition,  that 
"  the  folly  and  depravity  of  man  will  be  such, 


*  I  am  curious  to  be  informed  of  the  authority 
upon  which  these  statements,  certainly  of  themselves 
unimportant,  are  predicated.  I  should  like  to  know 
in  particular  who  was  the  inventor  of  gun-powder. 
Friar  Bacon  has  been  generally  referred  to  as  such, 
but  all  accounts  agree  that  he  ended  his  life  in  a  na- 
tural manner,  at  the  advanced  age  of  nearly  eighty 
years,  in  the  calm  seclusion  of  his  college.  If  it  be  of 
any  value  to  his  argument,  I  think  the  writer  may 
establish  the  fact  without  difficulty,  that  numerous 
lives  have  been  lost  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder. 
They  who  own  coal  pits,  marble  and  stone  quarries, 
or  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  excavation  of  canals, 
&c.  &c.  will  hardly  consent,  however,  to  regard  this 
article  asnecessarili/  noxious.  As  to  the  Regent  Morion, 
he  was  tried,  convicted  and  executed  for  the  murder  of 
Lord  Darnley;  his  having  lost  his  life,  therefore  if 
the  fact  were  so,  by  an  instrument  of  death  invented 
by  himself,  is  no  very  remarkable  circumstance,  and 
furnishes  a  strange  kind  of  argument  in  support  ofthe 
Essayist's  doctrine.  I  say,  if  the  fact  ivere  so,  for  I 
find  it  expressly  stated  in  Brewster's  New  Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia,  that  Morton  was  not  the  inventor  of 
this  instrument,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  an 
English  invention,  and  was  used  in  Halifax,  York- 
shire, before  it  was  introduced  into  Scotland. 
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that  murder,  i.  e.  the  shedding  of  blood  in  the 
text,  shall  beget  murder?  Does  not  this  make 
*'  the  image  of  God  in  man,'''1  and  "  the  folly  and 
depravity  of  man,"  the  same  thing?  Are  they 
not  thus  made  to  produce  the  same  effects? 
For,  if  we  read  the  text  as  a  prediction,  the 
image  of  God,  spoken  of  in  the  connection 
in  which  it  stands,  must  be  considered  as  the 
agent. 

I  now  approach  the  great  philological  ques- 
tion. And  here  I  would  premise,  that  although 
in  my  former  communication,  it  was  admitted 
that  shall  and  will  might  both  be  used  to  ex- 
press futurity,  yet  in  strictness  of  grammatical 
rule,  shall  is  not  proper  to  convey  a  future 
meaning,  whenever  its  nominative  is  in  the 
■second  or  third  person.  Murray's  illustration 
of  the  importance  of  this  distinction  is  familiar 
to  many.  "  I  will  be  drowned,  nobody  shall 
help  me."  Shall,  therefore,  as  it  stands  in  the 
text,  strictly  implies  a  command,  and  does  not 
admit  of  the  substitution  of  will,  which  is  es- 
sential to  express  a  prediction. 

But  it  is  to  the  Hebrew  we  are  referred. 
«  The  argument  of  the  Essay,"  says  J.  R.  T. 
"  plainly  is,  that  the  verb  shall  be  shed,  is  not 
to  be  taken  imperatively  but  indicatively,  since 
the  verb  of  the  Hebrew  is  indicative  future,  and 
not  imperative;  and  a  verb  in  the  future  indica- 
tive cannot  be  used  in  the  sense  of  injunction, 
law,  ov  command."  It  is  strange  that  a  Hebrew 
scholar  should  hazard  the  assertion,  that  in  this 
language,  "  a  verb  in  the  indicative  future 
cannot  be  used  in  the  sense  of  injunction,  law  or 
command."  If  he  will  resume  his  Hebrew 
Bible,  and  turn  to  the  20th  chapter  of  Exodus, 
he  will  find  that  all  the  prohibitions  there, 
beginning  with  the  3d  verse,  are  in  the  second 
person  singular  indicative  future;  and  if  he 
will  take  the  trouble  to  consult  a  work  of  high 
authority,  published  in  this  city,  with  the  title, 
"  An  easy  Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage without  the  points,  by  James  P.  Wilson, 
D.  D."  he  may  read  at  page  83,  the  following 
note,  having  special  and  express  reference  to 
the  Hebrew  of  the  decalogue:  "  It  is  obser- 
vable," says  this  distinguished  scholar,  "  in  all 
these  instances  of  prohibition,  that  the  future 
tense  is  used,  and  not  the  imperative;  with  res- 
pect to  which  it  is  said  to  be  an  invariable  rule 
in  the  Hebrew  language,  that  the  imperative 
mood  never  prohibits,  and  is  never  constructed 
with  a  prohibitory  particle." 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  opinion  of 
any  one  unknown  among  Hebrew  scholars, 
should  weigh  much  in  so  nice-a  disquisition.  J. 
R.  T.  is  conscious  of  this,  and  appeals  to  autho- 
rity— to  Dr.  Rush,  whose  fame  as  a  Hebraist, 
nobody,  I  suspect,  ever  heard  of,  and  to  "  a 
celebrated  clergyman  of  Manchester,"  of  whose 
opinion,  by  the  by,  as  to  this  point,  even  J.  R.  T. 
knows  nothing,  except  that  he  is  cited  by  Dr. 
Rush.  Thus  we  have  J.  R.  T.  resting  on 
Doctor  Rush,  and  Doctor  Rush  on  the  Man- 
chester clergyman;  but  what  the  Manchester 
clergyman  rests  on,  we  are  not  informed ; 
reminding  one  of  the  Indian  theory,  that  the 
globe  is  supported  by  an  eagle,  and  the  eagle 
stands  upon  a  great  tortoise,  but  what  the  tor- 
toise stands  upon,  nobody  knows. 

Now  let  us  see  what  authorities  may  be 
arrayed  on  the  other  side.    I  believe  it  will  not 


be  disputed  that  Doctor  Adam  Clarke  ranks 
among  the  first  linguists  which  have  ever  lived. 
Two  lines  of  his  commentary  on  the  verse  in 
question,  will  abundantly  prove  his  opinion. 
"  Hence  it  appears,"  says  he,  after  citing  this 
verse,  "that  whoever  kills  a  man,  unless  un- 
wittingly, as  the  Scripture  expresses  it,  shall 
forfeit  his  own  life."  And  this  opinion  is  the 
more  valuable,  because  in  the  same  note 
from  which  this  is  extracted,  he  shows  himself 
superior  to  the  prejudices  of  his  nation  on  the 
subject  of  sanguinary  punishments  for  minor 
offences.  He  asserts  that  no  crime,  except 
murder,  ought  to  be  punished  with  death. 
There  is  another  pojnt  of  view  which  enhances 
still  more  the  character  of  Doctor  Clarke's 
authority.  He  was  a  most  laborious  scholar, 
and  devoted  nearly  thirty  years  of  his  life, 
chiefly  to  "  understand  the  sacred  writings, 
and  to  illustrate  them."  "  I  formed  the  plan," 
says  he  in  his  preface,  "  of  reading  consecu- 
tively a  portion  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  daily. 
Accordingly,  I  began  to  read  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, noting  down  on  the  different  books, 
chapters  and  verses,  such  things  as  appeared  to 
me  of  most  importance.  In  this  preliminary 
work  I  spent  a  little  more  than  one  year  and 
two  months,  in  which  time  I  translated  every 
sentence,  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  in  the  Old 
Testament."  He  subjoins  in  the  same  para- 
graph, that  he  closely  examined  and  compared 
all  the  original  texts  and  versions.  Of  the 
original  versions  he  enumerates,  "  the  Samari- 
tan, Chaldee,  Ethiopic,  Septuagint,  with  those 
of  Aquila,  Symmachus  and  Theodotion,  the 
Syriac,  Vulgate,  Arabic,  Coptic,  and  Persian." 
But  his  researches  were  by  no  means  limited 
to  writings  in  the  dead  and  foreign  languages. 
From  his  preface,  which  consists  of  28  quarto 
pages,  and  yet  contains  little  else  than  an  ac- 
count of  the  writings  he  had  consulted  in  the 
preparation  of  his  Commentaries,  it  would 
appear  that  few,  if  any,  commentators  in  the 
English  language  had  been  neglected.  And  I 
submit  that  the  inference  is  not  strained,  that 
no  one  of  all  these  has  expressed  a  doubt  that 
the  text  implied  a  command.  For  if  such  a 
doubt  had  been  expressed,  is  it  likely  that 
Doctor  Clarke  would  not  have  noticed  it  ? 
Among  other  commentators  on  the  Bible,  he 
mentions  Anthony  Purver,  who,  he  says,  was  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  trans- 
lated the  whole  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
His  work  was  published  at  the  expense  of 
Doctor  Fothergill.  Purver  renders  the  verse 
in  Genesis  thus  :  "  He  that  sheds  man's  blood 
shall  have  his  own  shed  by  man  ;  because  in 
the  likeness  of  God  he  made  mankind."  The 
equivocal  shall  is  here  used  also.  But  all  doubt 
as  to  the  import  of  it,  is  removed  by  prosecuting 
our  inquiries  a  little  further.  The  13th  verse 
of  Exodus,  chap.  xx."is  varied  by  Purver,  from 
our  translation,  by  substituting  murder  for  kill, 
in  explanation  of  which  he  remarks,  "  How 
much  better  than  the  latter  English  translation 
was  the  ancient  one,  &c.  Thou  shalt  do  no 
murder.  For  all  killing  of  men  was  not  forbid. 
Gen.  ix.  6,"  &c.  Another  authority — direct, 
positive  and  unimpeachable,  will  close  the  evi- 
dence on  this  point.  T  allude  to  Granville 
Sharp.  Than  his,  no  name  ever  ranked 
higher  in  the  records  of  philanthrophy,  in 


the  just  and  largest  sense  of  the  term — and 
if  his  life  was  not,  like  that  of  Howard,  "  a 
circumnavigation  of  charity,"  yet  his  ex- 
tensive and  effective  services  in  the  cause  of 
civil  liberty  and  African  emancipation,  consti- 
tute him  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of 
mankind.  But  it  is  his  reputation  as  the  scholar, 
the  profound,  erudite  and  critical  Hebrew 
scholar,  that  concerns  our  present  inquirv. 
And  of  this  we  have  evidence  of  the  highest 
respectability.  Let  J.  R.  T.  recur  to  the 
pages  of  the  Hebrew  grammar,  to  which  I 
have  already  referred  him,  and  ponder  over 
the  commendation,  which  the  learned  author  of 
that  work,  "  laudari  a  quo'  est  laus,"  has  be- 
stowed on  the  writings  of  Granville  Sharp,  as 
a  Hebrew  grammarian.  He  may  there  pe- 
ruse certain  rules,  extracted,  word  for  word, 
from  Granville  Sharp,  which,  I  venture  to 
say,  will  materially  assist  him  in  his  future 
essays  at  Hebrew  philology.  Let  us  now  see 
whether  Granville  S/arp  understood  the  verse 
in  Genesis  to  be  a  command  or  a  prediction. 
Among  the  multiplicity  of  subjects  which  en- 
gaged his  pen,  was  that  of  duelling,  a  practice 
which  he  supposed  had  been  fostered  by  an 
erroneous  distinction,  chargeable  to  the  writers 
on  criminal  jurisprudence,  between  manslaugh- 
ter and  murder.  With  that  boldness  of  intellect 
which  belonged  to  his  character,  he  undertook 
an  investigation  of  this  subject,  which  resulted 
in  a  small  volume,  entitled  "  Remarks  on  the 
opinions  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  writers 
on  Crown  Law,  respecting  the  distinction 
between  manslaughter  and  murder,"  &c.  In 
his  preface,  page  xx,  et  seq.,  he  holds  the  fol- 
lowing language,  which,  though  the  extract  be 
longer  than  I  wish,  makes  but  one  sentence, 
and  would  be  scarcely  intelligible  if  abridged. 
Speaking  of  duelling,  he  says:  "  The  absurd 
and  depraved  notions  of  honour  and  gentleman- 
like satisfaction,  of  which  I  complain,  could 
not  possibly  exist,  if  every  conqueror  in  a 
duel,  who  kills  his  antagonist,  was  sure  of 
being  hanged  up  as  an  ignominious  felon,  for 
his  own  gentlemanlike  satisfaction;  and,  there- 
fore, I  apprehend  that  the  diabolical  practice 
of  settling  private  differences  with  sword  and 
pistol  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of 
punishment,  due  to  voluntary  manslaughter, 
through  the  mistaken  concessions  of  the  writers 
on  crown  law,  and  the  false  mercy  of  judges, 
in  consideration  of  sudden  anger  ;  because 
impunity  fosters  vice  and  depravity,  but  more 
especially  in  cases  of  wilful  manslaughter, 
impunity  ought  to  be  esteemed  the  bane  of 
society,  as  the  guilt  of  blood  is  thereby  thrown 
upon  a  whole  nation  or  country  ;  for  it  is  a 
supreme  law,  that  '  whoso  sheddeth  man's 
blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed:'  Gen. 
ix.  6."  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  if  it  be  a 
law,  it  must  be  a  command  and  not  a  prediction. 

With  such  an  accumulation  of  evidence,  is  it 
possible  to  doubt?  Can  anyono  soberly  oppose 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Rush,  the  declared  enemy 
of  the  ancient  languages,  who  has  published  to 
the  world  his  opinion,  that  the  acquiring  of 
them  was  worse  than  useless,  and  who  can 
not,  therefore,  with  any  consistency,  be  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  much  pains  to  make  himself 
familiar  with  their  difficulties — can,  I  say,  his 
authority  be  opposed  to  that  of  Dr.  Clarke. 
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who  spent  nearly  thirty  years  of  his  life,  chiefly 
in  the  study  of  the  sacred  writings,  in  order  that 
he  might  understand  and  illustrate  them,  who 
for  this  purpose,  not  content  with  a  profound 
and  critical  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  alone, 
made  himself  master  of  the  Samaritan,  the 
Chaldaic,  the  Ethiopic,  the  Syriac,  Arabic, 
Coptic  and  Persian  versions  of  the  holy  scrip- 
tures. Can  it  be  reasonably  inferred  that  Dr. 
Rush  perfected  himself  in  a  study  which  he 
despised?  and  that  Dr.  Clarke  neglected  to 
learn  what  was  not  only  his  delight,  but  what 
-he  esteemed  it  a  duty  to  know  thoroughly  ? 
And  does  the  knowledge  we  have  of  Turner 
warrant  a  preference  to  his  supposed  opinion 
over  the  uniquivocal  declaration  of  Purver,  of 
whose  talents  and  respectability  it  is  no  mean 
praise  that  Dr.  Fothergill  was  his  efficient 
patron  ? 

I  leave  the  parallel  between  the  "  young 
student,"  fresh  from"/ws  academical  exercises," 
and  Granville  Sharp,  to  be  drawn  by  some 
abler  hand.  On  a  subject  of  so  much  difficulty 
and  delicacy  I  am  unwilling  to  adventure. 

G  d. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  the  Friend. 

THE  TEN  LETTERS. 

(Continued  from  page  70.) 
LETTER  X. 

Religion  being  a  subject  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  man,  and  a  matter  solely  between 
the  Creator  and  the  individual  who  worships 
him,  its  rewards  and  punishments  appertain- 
ing to  that  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this  world, 
and  "  the  conscience  of  man  being  the  seat 
and  throne  of  God  in  him,  of  which  He  alone 
is  the  proper  and  infallible  judge,  who  by  his 
power  and  spirit  can  rectify  its  mistakes  ;  "* 
and  it  being  man's  duty  to  worship  according 
to  the  dictates  of  that  conscience,  it  must  fol 
low,  not  only  from  the  precepts  of  the  Chris 
tian  religion,  but  also  from  the  clearest  dic- 
tates of  reason,  that  every  attempt  on  the  part 
of  others  to  control  or  direct  his  belief,  is  a 
usurpation  ;  and  the  injustice  is  not  greater 
than  the  folly  of  such  attempts  ;  for  who  is 
there  that  can  believe  that  the  coerced  acqui- 
escence in  any  form  of  worship,  can  be  grate- 
ful in  the  sight  of  the  Almighty  ?  or  that  he 
who,  by  the  exertion  of  power,  thus  makes 
hypocrites,  can  render  a  service  acceptable  to 
Him  ? 

Yet,  notwitstanding  this  self-evident  truth, 
we  find  the  spirit  of  persecution  had  taken 
such  fast  hold  of  the  minds  of  men,  and  had 
become  so  identified  with  the  priestly  charac- 
ter, that  although  they  were  always  ready  to 
complain,  and  recommend  moderation,  when 
suffering  from  its  exercise  by  others,  they 
generally  resorted  to  it  when  their  own  sect 
became  dominant,  and  ages  elapsed  before  the 
principles  of  toleration  gained  the  ascendency 
in  any  portion  of  the  globe.  And  it  is,  indeed, 
painful  to  observe  with  what  reluctance  this 
wicked  prerogative  of  power  has  been  aban- 
doned, and  that  in  this  country,  in  the  full  ex- 
ercise of  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  blessings  which  accrue  from  it, 

*  Barclay. 


individuals  are  found  in  different  Christian 
societies  who  evince  by  their  conduct  the  old 
spirit ;  and  who,  happily  restrained  by  the  law 
from  the  use  of  the  sword  and  faggot,  freely 
indulge  in  contumely  and  reproach,  the  only 
weapons  left  them. 

The  Society  of  Friends  early  distinguished 
themselves  as  champions  for  the  rights  of  con- 
science, and  the  consequences  which  resulted 
from  the  practical  exercise  of  this  principle  in 
settling  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  have, 
both  mediately  and  immediately,  been  of  in 
calculable  advantage  in  soffening  the  hearts, 
and  enlarging  the  minds  of  men,  and  have 
caused  the  name  of  Penn  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
first  class  of  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 

The  soil  of  Pennsylvania  was  dedicated  by 
the  great  proprietor  to  religious  freedom  ;  it 
was  the  asylum  offered  to  all  sufferers  for  con- 
science sake  ;  and  our  legislators,  acting  on 
the  same  principles,  have  done  their  part  by 
protecting  it  from  the  actual  violence  of  big- 
otry. This  is  all  that  they  could  do,  and  the 
duty  remains  to  each  religious  community  to 
suppress  that  spirit,  which,  when  indulged, 
eradicates  from  the  human  heart  all  the  chari- 
ties of  life. 

This  is  the  duty  of  all,  and,  in  a  more 
especial  manner,  of  those  who,  professing  to 
be  of  the  same  faith,  also  profess  to  walk  in 
the  path  of  that  man  :  and  that  they  are  now 
called  to  the  exercise  of  this  duty,  must  be  evi- 
dent from  the  course  which  you  and  some 
others  have  pursued. 

"  Who  art  thou  that  judgest  another  man's 
servant  ?  To  his  own  master  he  standeth  or 
falleth  ;  yea,  he  shall  be  holden  up  ;  for  God  is 
able  to  make  him  stand.  But  why  dost  thou 
judge  thy  brother  ?  or  why  dost  thou  set  at 
nought  thy  brother  ?  for  we  shall  all  stand  be 
fore  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ.  Let  us  not 
judge  one  another  any  more."* 

This  was  the  exhortation  of  Paul  to  the 
Romans,  when  instructing  them  in  the  use  of 
Christian  liberty  ;  for  he  had  been  taught  by 
his  master,  that  there  were  other  sheep,  though 
not  of  this  fold.]  You,  however,  seem  to  be 
in  the  state  of  Peter  before  his  vision,  who 
thought  it  unlawful  to  eat  with  the  uncircum- 
cised,  and  knew  not,  that  on  the  Gentiles  also 
was  poured  out  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and,  like  James  and  John,  you  seem  ready  to 
call  down  the  fire  of  heaven  on  those  who  do 
not  receive  the  gospel  according  to  your  own 
particular  ritual,  although  you  must  have  read 
the  rebuke  of  their  master,  "  Ye  know  not 
what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of ;  for  the  Son 
of  man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but 
to  save  them."  J 

You  denounce  the  members  of  Bible  and 
Missionary  Societies,  and  the  ministers  of 
most  other  sects,  and  stigmatise  their  endea- 
vours to  spread  the  gospel,  as  an  abomination 
in  the  land;  and  accuse  them  of  taking  from 
the  widow  for  their  own  aggrandisement.§ 
You  say  that  they  compass  sea  and  land  to 
make  a  proselyte,  and  that  when  he  is  made, 
they  hare  made  him  two-fold  more  the  child  of 
hell  than  lie  was  before ;  II  and,  in  speaking 


of  the  studies  which  many  religious  societies 
enjoin  as  a  preparation  for  the  ministry,  you 
call  it  inventing  religions  by  earthly  science  ; 
and,  usurping  the  judgment  seat,  you  boldly 
pronounce  every  priest,  thus  made,  to  be  an 
enemy  to  his  God;*  thus  indiscriminately 
anathematising  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  men,  of  whom  you  know  nothing. 

Yet,  when  it  answered  a  present  purpose, 
we  find  you  asserting,  "  that  the  law  of  the 
spirit  of  life  in  you,  is  not  the  law  of  the  spirit 
of  life  in  your  brother,  whose  bondage  here 
may  be  different  from  your  own  ;  that  each 
requires  a  law  peculiar  to  himself ;  and  that 
the  law  in  another  man's  mind  is  no  law  to 
us  ;"  and  you  say  you  believe  that  there  are 
among  the  Christian  professors,  many  who  are 
industriously  seeking  the  Lord,  although  under 
the  power  of  tradition  and  education  and  the 
superstition  that  reigns  in  the  land.j 

That  no  man  can  tell  how  far  his  own 
opinions  are  influenced  by  tradition  and  edu- 
cation is  unquestionable,  and  it  ought  to  ren- 
der us  cautious  in  censuring  those  of  others  ; 
and  if  it  is  indeed  true,  that  each  requires  a 
law  peculiar  to  himself,  and  that  the  law  in 
another  man's  mind  is  no  law  to  us,  it  must 
follow  that  we  can  form  no  idea  of  another's 
duty,  and  that  to  attempt  to  censure  or  direct 
his  conduct,  is  as  unwise  as  it  is  presumptuous. 
And  we  can  account  for  your  inconsistency, 
only  by  supposing,  that  you  believe  yourself 
possessed  of  a  faculty  heretofore  thought  to  be 
an  attribute  of  Omnipotence  only,  and  that  you 
also  are  a  searcher  of  hearts  ;  or  that,  like 
Mahomet,  you  have  especial  revelations  which 
release  you  from  the  obligations  which  you 
impose  on  others. 

Neither  of  your  positions  appear  to  me  to 
be  correct.  I  believe  with  one  of  the  most 
exemplary  ministers  that  the  Society  of 
Friends  ever  produced,!  that  all  true  Chris- 
tians are  of  the  same  spirit,  though  "their  gifts 
may  be  diverse  ;  that  sincere,  upright  hearted 
people  in  every  society  who  love  God,  are  ac- 
cepted of  him  ;  and  that  Christianity  is  a  pure 
principle  in  the  human  mind,  which  is  con- 
fined to  no  forms  of  religion,  nor  excluded 
from  any,  where  the  heart  stands  in  perfect 
sincerity. 

These  are  the  opinions  of  one,  who  I  can- 
not be  mistaken  in  considering,  as  of  greater 
authority  than  yourself ;  for  the  history  of  his 
life  discovers  the  uniformity  of  his  belief ;  and 
the  moderation  which  characterised  his  lan- 
guage and  opinions,  sufficiently  prove  that  he 
adopted  in  practice  the  recommendation  of  a 
very  pious  man,§  "  turn  your  eyes  inward 
upon  yourself,  for  you  can  hardly  exceed  in 
judging  your  own  actions,  nor  be  too  cautious 
and  sparing  in  censuring  those  of  others  :  and 
censuring,  indeed,  this  deserves  to  be  called, 
in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word,  rather  than 
judging ;  if  we  consider,  not  only  how  un- 
profitable to  any  good  end,  but  how  liable  to 
infinite  mistakes,  and  very  often  how  exceed- 
ingly sinful,  all  such  judgments  are." 

I  am  not  a  member  of  any  Missionary  or 


*  Romans,  chap.  xiv.        t  John,  chap.  z. 
%  Luke,  chap.  ix.    |  Phil.  Sermons,  pages  23,  24,  26. 
||  Phil.  Sermons,  page  120. 


*  Philadelphia  Sermons,  page  289. 
t  Philadelphia  Sermons,  pages  51,  267. 
%  John  Woolman,  pages  9,  81,  325. 
{  Thomas  a  Kempis. 
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Bible  Society,  nor  are  all  the  measures  pur- 
sued by  either  of  them,  in  accordance  with  my 
opinions  ;  but  I  see  among  them,  men  who, 
by  their  lives  and  conversations,  evince  the 
purity  and  uprightness  of  their  motives,  and  I 
dare  not  judge  them,  lest  I  be  judged. 

In  reading  the  rash  and  uncharitable  asser- 
tions which  I  have  quoted,  I  have  imagined 
one  of  these  men  expostulating  with  you. 
Suppose  him  to  say,  Look  to  the  many  pious, 
charitable,  and  distinguished  men  who  are 
among  us,  and  say  whether  you  really  believe 
they  would  rob  the  widow  of  her  mite  for  their 
own  aggrandisement  ?  Or  do  you  believe 
that  the  labours  of  a  Wilberforce,*  who  has 
devoted  all  his  talents,  and  passed  a  life  in  un- 
paralleled exertions  for  the  relief  of  the  op- 
pressed Africans,  and  in  communicating  to 
them  a  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion, 
are  an  abomination  in  the  land  ?  You  appear 
to  have  your  mind  exercised  on  account  of 
this  people,  and  have  expressed  great  zeal  on 
their  behalf ;  but  your  labours  seem  to  be  con- 
fined to  declamations  among  your  friends  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  among  whom 
slavery  does  not  exist,  and  whose  abhorrence 
of  the  practice  is  equal  to  your  own. 

Compare  these  labours  with  those  of  one 
of  our  brethren,  t  who,  under  a  like  concern, 
believed  himself  called  to  visit  the  mansions  of 
misery,  and  endeavour  to  pour  into  the  afflicted 
bosom  of  wretchedness,  the  consolations  un- 
folded by  the  gospel.  He  knew  the  perils  and 
privations  that  awaited  him,  and  he  encountered 
them  all.  Excluded  from  the  society  of  the 
white  inhabitants,  and  continually  assailed  with 
contumely,  he  passed  his  days  among  this 
miserable  and  degraded  race,  until,  under  the 
pretext  that  he  fomented  rebellion  among  the 
slaves,  he  was  imprisoned  and  condemned  to 
die,  on  the  oaths  of  some  of  these  wretched 
beings,  whose  own  lives  depended  on  the  tes- 
timony they  gave.  This  was  all  that  his  ene- 
mies could  do,  for  the  regulations  of  the 
government  of  England  did  not  permit  the 
execution  of  the  sentence,  until  ratified  by 
them  ;  and  the  proceedings  were  no  sooner 
known  there  than  they  were  annulled.  But  it 
was  too  late !  the  severity  of  his  imprisonment 
in  an  unhealthy  climate  had  hurried  him  to  his 
grave.  His  journal  and  letters  show  the  extent 
of  his  labours,  and  that,  in  many  instances, 
even  the  imperfect  knowledge  and  experience 
which  his  converts  must  necessarily  have  had 
of  our  religion,  had  produced  a  striking  im- 
provement in  their  conduct  and  conversation, 
and  afforded  great  encouragement  to  expect 
the  happiest  results. 

Now,  can  you  believe  that  this  man,  who 
has  given  such  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
belief,  and  of  his  devotedness  to  what  he 
deemed  his  duty,  could  be  numbered  among 
the  enemies  of  his  God  ?  Or  that  the  glimpse 
of  gospel  light  which  he  had  been  instrumental 
in  communicating  to  the  benighted  minds  of  the 
miserable  beings  around  him,  had  made  them 
twofold  more  the  children  of  hell  than  before  ? 

To  such  expostulations  you  could  make  no 
reply,  nor  can  the  imagination  conceive  any 

*  He  is  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
Society  for  propagating  the  gospel, 
t  The  missionary,  Smith. 


plausible  apology  for  the  terms  you  have  used. 
The  inconsistency  and  extravagance  of  the  as- 
sertions carry  with  them  their  own  refutation, 
and  the  coarseness  of  the  language  can  inspire 
nothing  but  disgust  in  every  liberal  mind.  In 
one  point  of  view  only  can  they  be  of  import- 
ance to  any  but  yourself,  and  that  is,  as  it  affects 
the  reputation  of  the  Society  of  which  you  are 
a  member  ;  and  as  these  sentimenis  are  alien  to 
those  of  that  respectable  body,  it  is  to  be  lament- 
ed that  a  meeting,  which  was  probably  attended 
by  people  of  various  religious  professions,  was 
permitted  to  separate,  without  some  individual, 
whose  mind  was  imbued  with  their  truly  catho- 
lic principles,  explaining  what  they  really  are  ; 
so  that  none  might  go  away  in  the  belief  that 
this  people  also  presume  to  scan  the  limits 
of  the  mercy  of  the  Almighty,  u  and  deal 
damnation  round  the  land,  on  each  they  judge 
his  foe." 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  your  own  heart  responds 
to  such  sentiments,  or  that  in  your  cooler  mo- 
ments you  can  possibly  believe  them  corre  ct. 
The  tongue  is  an  unruly  member,  and  he  who 
talks  much,  will  sometimes  talk  unwisely.  We 
are  told  that  although  man  can  tame  the  beasts 
of  the  forest,  "  the  tongue  no  man  can  tame." 
"  Behold,"  (says  the  apostle,*)  "  how  great  a 
matter  a  little  fire  kindleth."  "  Therewith 
bless  we  God,  even  the  Father  ;  and  therewith 
curse  we  men,  who  are  made  after  the  simili- 
tude of  God.  Out  of  the  mouth  proceedeth 
blessing  and  cursing.  My  brethren,  these  things 
ought  not  to  be  so.  This  wisdom  descendeth 
not  from  above,  but  is  earthly,  sensual,  devil- 
ish. But  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above  is 
first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to 
be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits, 
without  partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy.  And 
the  fruit  of  righteousness  is  sown  in  peace,  of 
them  that  make  peace." 


*  James,  chap.  iii. 
(To  be  continued.) 


GOULD'S  ADVOCATE. 

On  looking  over  that  paper,  vol.  3,  No.  45, 
I  observed  an  article  headed  "  Baltimore  Yearly 
Meeting."  In  the  first  line  the  writer  calls  it 
"  Friends'  Yearly  Meeting  at  Baltimore:'1''  by 
which,  no  doubt,  is  meant  the  yearly  meeting 
of  Hicksites  there.  After  giving  the  dates  of 
the  commencement  and  close  of  their  meeting, 
&c.  &c.  the  writer  goes  on  to  say:  "The 
meeting  was  numerously  attended  throughout, 
having  apparently  suffered  no  diminution,  by 
the  voluntary  secession  of  a  small  fraction  of 
its  former  members.  To  those  who  have  wit- 
nessed the  progress  of  events  in  the  Society, 
during  the  last  few  years,  it  must  be  highly 
gratifying  to  witness  the  continued  harmony 
and  prosperity  of  this  respectable  and  numerous 
body  of  professing  Christians;  while  the  few 
having  separated  themselves  from  the  body  of 
the  Society,  have  changed  the  time  and  place 
of  meeting  to  another  house,  and  earlier  week 
(and  recently  to  a  later  date.)  The  ancient 
yearly  meeting  of  Baltimore  continues  the  even 
tenor  of  its  course,  unmoved  by  '  every  wind 
of  doctrine:' — like  a  rock  amid  the  troubled 
sea  she  stands  a  proud  and  enviable  pillar  in 
the  church." 


"  To  those  who  have  witnessed  the  progress 
of  events  in  the  Society,  during  the  last  few 
years,"  it  must  be  rather  amusing  to  see  such 
a  paragraph  as  this,  in  the  Hicksite  papers. 
What  will  their  people  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio 
and  Indiana  say  to  such  a  gross  reflection  on 
them?  In  all  these  places,  they  have  not  only 
voluntarily  seceded  from  the  body  of  the  So- 
ciety, but  hold  their  yearly  meetings  in  earlier 
weeks  than  the  yearly  meeting  of  Friends— 
properly  so  called.  Even  in  Philadelphia,  the 
parent  meeting  of  the  Hicksite  Society,  their 
meeting  is  held  in  an  earlier  week  and  in  ano- 
ther house — "  while  the  ancient  yearly  meeting 
of  [Philadelphia]  continues  the  even  tenor  of 
its  course,  unmoved  by  every  wind  of  doctrine." 

I  cculd  pursue  the  figurative  language  of  the 
Advocate,  but  I  confess  I  do  not  like  the  figure, 
for  I  am  unable  to  see  how  a  yearly  meeting  is 
to  "  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  her  course" — 
u  like  a  rock  amid  the  troubled  sea."  It  may- 
do  for  Hicksite  rocks  to  pursue  their  way  amid 
their  troubled  sea,  for  what  I  know,  but  it 
would  not  answer  very  well  for  orthodox  rhe- 
toric or  religion.  And  even  dividing  the  figure 
into  two,  as  the  writer  might  say  he  intended 
to  do,  and  say  "  like  a  rock  amid  the  troubled 
sea,  she  stands  a  proud  and  enviable  pillar  in 
the  church" — still  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
pillars  in  the  troubled  sea  could  not  be  of  very 
important  utility.  But  one  part  of  the  figure 
might  indeed  hold  true,  and  be  sufficiently 
illustrative  of  the  subject — for  the  rock  amid, 
the  troubled  sea  to  represent  the  pillar  in  the 
church,  the  rock  must  represent  the  pillar,  and 
the  troubled  sea  their  church.  But  for  my 
part  I  think,  that  though  their  pillar  may  be  a 
"  proud"1'  one,  yet  neither  that,  nor  the  figure 
by  which  it  is  represented,  nor  that  of  their 
church,  is  very  "  enviable." 

But  to  pursue  the  subject.  Their  Ohio 
yearly  meeting  is  held  in  an  earlier  week  than 
Ohio  yearly  meeting  of  Friends,  and  it  would 
be  much  more  respectable  than  it  is  on  divers 
accounts,  besides  that  of  concealing,  in  some 
degree,  their  vast  disparity  of  numbers  com- 
pared with  Friends,  if  they  met  in  another 
house.  It  is  also  true  that  they  not  only  vo- 
luntarily seceded  from  the  body  of  Friends 
here,  as  was  proved  by  their  own  witnesses  at 
Steubenville,  who  on  their  cross  examination 
had  to  acknowledge  their  caucus  meetings, 
conferences,  conventions,  &c.  &c.  which  they 
held  to  concert  their  measures  of  separation — 
but  what  is  worst  of  all  they  have  returned  to 
our  meeting  houses,  and  interrupt  us,  beyond  all 
endurance,  in  the  time  of  our  religious  meet- 
ings. 

Their  Indiana  yearly  meeting  is  not  only 
held  in  an  earlier  week,  and  in  another  house, 
but  in  another  state!  Yes,  their  Indiana  yearly 
meeting  is  held  in  Ohio  !  It  was  instituted  or 
set  up  by  Horton  Howard  and  his  associates, 
at  a  time  when  the  thing  was  altogether  in  so 
crude  a  state  that  they  had  not  even  agreed  on 
a  name  for  it.  I  would  not  be  understood  to 
find  fault  with  this  part  of  the  process  of  making 
Hicksite  meetings,  for  it  was  quite  reasonable 
that  they  should  give  it  an  existence  before 
they  gave  it  a  name.  And  accordingly,  when 
they  made  out,  in  the  limits  of  that  large  yearly 
meeting,  four  companies,  to  which  they  gave 
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the  names  of  quarterly  meetings,  and  bad  met 
at  Waynesville,  in  Friends'  meeting  house, 
though  one  of  their  first  principle  of  church 
government  was,  that  the  majority  should 
govern — they  assumed  to  themselves  the  name 
of  Indiana  yearly  meeting.  Now  with  all  these 
facts  staring  them  in  the  face,  and  many  others 
equally  humiliating,  which  might  be  mentioned, 
it  really  would  seem  that  the  writers  for  the 
Advocate  had  got  their  readers  remarkably 
trained  to  their  mind.  Not  only  to  pay  for 
such  productions,  but  to  read  them,  and  be 
pleased  with  them,  must  require  a  sort  of 
thorough-going,  which  is  very  hard  to  recon- 
cile with  the  humblest  grade  of  thinking.  Is 
it  possible,  that  men  and  women,  who  are 
capable  of  reading,  should  not  see,  that  every 
reflection  which  they  attempt  to  cast  upon 
Friends,  falls  upon  themselves  ?  They  are  in  a 
sad  predicament  :  for  while  it  seems  to  be 
necessary  for  them  to  exult  in  something,  to 
keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  party,  they  appear 
to  be  unable  to  make  a  single  boast,  without 
injuring  their  own  cause  in  some  quarter  or 
other. 

But  perhaps  they  may  felicitate  themselves 
with  the  reflection,  that  while  they  are  disgrac- 
ing one  part  of  their  fraternity,  they  may  give  a 
little  credit  to  another.  And  on  this  hypothesis, 
I  would  propose  to  the  writers  of  the  Advo- 
cate, to  give  us  one  small  piece  of  information, 
respecting  their  grand  pillar.  And  that  is, 
whether  in  the  year  1828,  they  did  not  feel 
themselves  so  much  of  gentlemen,  as  to  be  un- 
willing to  own  their  brethren  in  Ohio,  as  a 
yearly  meeting  ?  Did  they  address  an  epistle 
to  the  company  of  which  David  Hillis  was 
clerk — or  recognise  them  as  Ohio  yearly  meet- 
ing ?  If  the  Advocate  will  inform  us  that  they 
did  not,  it  certainly  would  add  to  the  respecta- 
bility of  the  company  in  Baltimore,  and  with 
this  singular  advantage,  that  as  the  party  in 
Mountpleasant  was  legally  convicted  of  a  riot, 
the  disownment  of  them  by  their  brethren  in 
Baltimore  would  not  make  their  case  any  the 
worse. — Mis.  Rep. 

For  the  Friend. 
Having  noticed,  some  time  since,  an  invitation  to 
correspondents  to  furnish  the  editor  of"  The  Friend" 
with  statistics  of  meetings  in  the  country,  and  other 
information  that  would  be  interesting,  relative  to 
their  present  situation,  I  propose  to  give  a  short 
account  of  Chester  meeting,  Penn'a.  Friends  here, 
as  in  most  other  places,  were  subjected  to  that  devas- 
tating torrent,  which  has  so  awfully  desolated  our 
Society,  and  which  threatened  to  prostrate  every 
thing  opposed  to  its  course.  Being  situated  between 
Wilmington  and  Darby,  they  were  peculiarly  expos- 
ed to  frequent  visits  from  persons  travelling  as  minis- 
ters of  our  religious  Society,  who  imposed  themselves 
on  the  meeting,  and  who  sometimes  made  direct,  but 
more  frequently  covert  attacks  on  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  This,  with  the  defection  of 
many  of  our  members,  who  had  joined  in  the  separa- 
tion, and  who  wc  believed  had  departed  from  the  doc- 
trines as  well  asdisciplinc  of  our  religious  communion, 
was  so  very  trying  to  Friends,  that  they  wero  under 
the  necessity  to  leave  their  meeting  house,  and  look 
out  for  a  temporary  place  of  accommodation,  until  a 
more  permanent  one  could  be  procured.  The  trustees 
of  a  school-house  in  the  borough,  who  were  not 
members  of  our  religious  Society,  very  cordially  con- 
sented that  Friends  should  meet  in  an  upper  room  of 
the  school  house,  uutil  they  could  he  better  accommo- 
dated. Although  the  separatists  had  represented 
that  there  was  not  more  than  "  two  or  three"  that 


differed  from  them  in  sentiment,  yet  out  of  the  meet- 
ing, which  had  been,  for  a  long  time,  a  small  one,  six 
men,  with  their  families,  and  a  number  of  parts  of 
families,  in  all  amounting  to  about  fifty  members, 
remained  with  Friends. 

A  lot  containing  two  and  a  half  acres  of  woodland 
was  selected  and  purchased,  in  a  central  situation, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  north  westwardly  from  the 
town  of  Chester,  (in  the  same  township,)  at  the  in- 
tersection of  the  road  leading  from  the  latter  place 
to  Sharpless's  mills,  and  a  road  leading  from  the 
Middletown  to  the  Providence  roads,  near  the  latter. 
A  substantial  stone  building  was  erected,  thirty  by 
forty-five  feet,  capable  of  comfortably  accommodating 
between  two  and  three  hundred  persons,  divided  in 
the  middle  by  a  partition,  and  having  two  rows  of 
benches  in  each  apartment ;  so  that  one  or  both  may 
be  occupied,  as  may  be  most  convenient.  It  was 
finished,  and  the  first  meeting  held  in  it,  on  first  day 
the  4th  of  10th  mo.  1829.  The  lot  being  covered 
with  wood,  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  reserved 
for  the  purposes  of  fuel  for  several  years,  after  clearing 
a  sufficient  space  for  a  burial  ground.  The  cost  of 
the  lot  was  $250,  and  the  meeting  house  about  $880, 
without  estimating  some  manual  labour  and  articles 
not  charged,  which,  if  taken  into  the  account,  would 
probably  make  it  near  $1000.  The  week  day  meet- 
ings are  held  on  fourth  day,  and  the  monthly  meetings 
(composed  of  Chester,  Springfield  and  Middletown 
preparative  meetings,)  are  held  at  Springfield,  on  the 
sixth  day  succeeding  the  last  second  day  in  each 
month. 

Although  it  may  be  a  close  trial  to  leave  a  spot, 
where  our  fathers,  in  days  that  are  gone,  assembled 
for  the  solemn  purpose  of  divine  worship,  and  where 
their  remains  repose  beneath  the  spreading  oak  or 
grassy  sod,  yet  having  been  mercifully  enabled  to 
retire  from  a  scene  of  misrule  and  confusion,  where 
we  were  compelled  to  hear  the  doctrines  of  our  pious 
predecessors  denied  or  perverted,  and  permitted  to 
assemble  as  "  under  our  own  vine  and  fig  tree,"  we 
derive  encouragement  in  the  belief,  that  the  sacrifice 
of  a  small  portion  of  our  pecuniary  resources,  in  aid 
of  such  an  object,  will  be  certainly  repaid  an  hundred 
fold,  by  the  quiet  and  comfort  that  will  be  enjoyed. 

M. 


Selected  for  the  Friend. 
NIGHT  CONTEMPLATION. 

At  that  lone  hour,  when  each  vesper  star 

Displays  his  trembling  lamp  and  shines  afar ; 

When  moonlight  sleeps  upon  the  silvery  plain, 

And  silence  holds  her  solitary  reign  ; 

What  kindred  feelings  does  the  scene  impart, 

How  hushed  the  passions,  and  how  calm  the  heart! 

Then  from  its  narrow  tenement  of  clay, 

The  imprisoned  spirit  longs  to  soar  away, 

To  wander  through  the  boundless  tracts  of  air, 

Visit  bright  worlds  that  float  unnumber'd  there; 

And  see  and  question  in  its  rapid  flight 

Each  distant  orb  of  loveliness  and  light. 

at*********** 

Bright  stars  !  whose  shining  is  so  soft  and  fair, 
Ye  seem  like  seraphs  in  the  upper  air, — 
Guilt  has  not  been  amid  your  radiant  host, 
Nor  death,  nor  blasted  hope,  nor  glory  lost. 
And  if,  as  sages  dream  and  love  to  tell, 
Some  happier  race  of  beings  there  may  dwell, 
No  spectrcd  terrors  fright  their  tranquil  souls, 
No  voice  of  anger  through  the  welkin  rolls, 
No  flush  of  vengeance  on  the  vision  gleams, 
No  wild  despair  is  heard  in  piercing  screams ; — 
Famine,  and  wan  disease  and  pining  care, 
Heart-broken  grief  and  slavery  are  not  there; 
Nor  murder  shakes  his  gory  steel,  nor  war 
Through  fields  of  carnage  frantic  drives  his  car. 
But  blest  and  bright  with  Heaven's  perpetual  smile, 
Unmingled  joys  their  winged  hours  beguile, 
While  peace  serene,  and  hope,  and  seraph  love, 
Here  seen  and  sighed  for,  there  familiar  move  ; 
In  sinless  bloom  and  blessedness  they  dwell, 
Like  man  ere  Eden  heard  his  sad  farewell. 

Celestial  spheres  !  what  though  to  mortal  eye, 
Ye  seem  like  twinkling  points  of  light  on  high  ! 
Science  removes  the  mist  that  robes  the  sight, 
And  ye  arc  worlds  of  majesty  and  might. 


Oppressed  and  dazzled  by  the  blazing  tide, 
We  sink  to  nothing  and  renounce  our  pride, 
Lost  in  the  deep  and  fearful  thoughts  that  roll, 
Like  thunder  sounds  along  the  awe-struck  soul. 

And  yet  sublimer  knowledge  shall  be  given, 

And  man  shall  walk  amidst  the  stars  of  Heaven  ; 

Yes,  the  frail  child  of  dust  and  doomed  to  die, 

Shall  rise  again,  and  seek  a  home  on  high ; 

The  light  of  immortality  shall  wreathe 

The  form  majestic  which  has  conquer'd  death, 

And  he,  with  beauty  and  with  glory,  yet 

Shall  shine,  when  every  star  in  endless  night  has  set. 
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TWELFTH  MONTH,  25,  1830. 


In  answer  to  the  respectable  individual  who  for- 
warded the  Union — Extra,  containing  an  address 
"  To  the  Friends  of  Indian  Rights  in  New  Jersey," 
we  may  say  that  it  "  would  be  incompatible  with  our 
regular  course,"  to  insert  that  address;  for  it  has  al- 
ways been  our  wish  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
known  practice  of  our  religious  Society — to  avoid 
taking  part  in  the  political  conflicts  of  the  day, 
further  than  the  quiet  and  peaceable  use  of  the  com- 
mon right  of  suffrage.  We  should  regret,  however, 
to  damp  in  the  smallest  degree  the  generous  zeal 
which  we  have  no  doubt  warmed  the  hearts  of  those 
engaged  in  the  measure  referred  to,  and  do  earnestly 
hope  that  our  neighbours  of  New  Jersey,  friendly  to 
the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  of  the  Indians, 
will  not  be  deficient  in  improving  every  right  means 
that  may  present,  of  espousing  that  cause. 

Tho  article  respecting  Col.  Smith's  adventures 
among  the  Indians,  will  be  read  with  lively  interest 
at  a  juncture,  when  the  surviving  remnants  of  their 
once  numerous  tribes  are  so  much  the  objects  of  pub- 
lic sympathy  and  commiseration.  The  book  which 
has  supplied  the  materials  is  an  extremely  scarce 
one,  and  distinguished  by  some  of  the  best  tests  of 
truth  and  honesty — great  appearance  of  candour, 
and  the  utmost  simplicity  of  style;  yet  not  without  a 
spice  of  raciness  and  vivacity.  The  subsequent  por- 
tions, consisting  chiefly  of  extracts  from  the  book, 
will  exhibit  some  very  entertaining  illustrations  of 
Indian  manners,  habits,  and  character. 

The  translation  on  our  first  page,  from  Professor 
Maunoir,  relating  to  the  polypus,  has  delighted  us. 
With  respect  to  the  theory  of  a  uniform  distribution 
of  the  vital  principle,  throughout  the  animal — of  the 
sentiment  and  the  power  of  will  existing  equally  in 
all  its  parts  ;  however  some  may  be  disposed  to  pro- 
nounce it  fanciful,  it  is  at  least  plausible,  and,  at  any 
rale,  very  beautiful.  We  should  be  pleased  if  our 
New  York  correspondent,  who  furnished  the  article, 
would  supply  us  with  more  such. 

As  a  neat  specimen  of  just  and  pungent  criticism, 
we  would  point  our  readers'  attention  to  the  article 
copied  from  the  Miscellaneous  Repository,  headed 
"  Gould's  Advocate." 

Died,  at  her  late  residence  in  Burlington.  N.  J.  on 
the  evening  of  the  lGth  inst.  Anna  King,  aged 
about  62  years. 


FRIENDS'  CENTRAL  SCHOOL. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  Friends'  Central 
School  Association  will  be  held  on  fifth  day, 
the  30th  instant,  at  7  o'clock,  P.  M.  for  the 
election  of  the  officers  of  the  Association. 

John  Gujimere,  Secretary. 

1 2  mo.  9th,  1 830. 
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For  the  Friend. 

Col.  James  Smith's  narrative  of  his  captivity, 
among  the  Indians,  from  the  year  1755 
until  1759. 

No.  II. 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  redeem  the  pro- 
mise given  in  the  last  number  of  "The  Friend," 
by  offering  to  my  readers  the  following  extracts 
from  the  narrative.  It  may,  however,  be  pro- 
per to  state,  that  the  party  forming  the  hunting 
camp,  at  which  the  following  scenes  and  cir- 
cumstances took  place,  was  originally  composed, 
besides  the  three  persons  who  are  so  conspi- 
cuous in  the  extract,  of  Tontileaugo,  his  wife, 
and  son  ;  but  these  left  the  camp  early  in  the 
winter,  and,  from  some  cause  or  other,  did 
not  again  return.  Thus  the  party  was  reduced 
to  three  persons,  and  as  it  so  happened,  only 
one  of  whom,  Colonel  Smith,  was  capable  of 
making  any  exertion  to  procure  the  necessary 
means  of  subsistence. 

"  Tecaughretanego,  who  had  been  a  first- 
rate  warrior,  statesman  and  hunter,  and  though 
now  he  was  near  sixty  years  of  age,  he  was 
yet  equal  to  the  common  run  of  hunters,  but 
subject  to  the  rheumatism,  which'deprived  him 
of  the  use  of  his  legs.  Shortly  after  Fonti- 
Seaugo  left  us,  Tecaughetauego  became  lame, 
and  could  scarcely  walk  out  of  our  hut  for 
two  months.  I  had  considerable  success  in 
hunting  and  trapping.  Though  Tecaughre- 
tanego endured  much  pain  and  misery,  yet  he 
bore  it  all  with  wonderful  patience,  and  would 
often  endeavour  to  entertain  me  with  cheerful 
conversation.  Sometimes  he  would  applaud 
tne  for  my  diligence,  skill  and  activity  ;  and  at 
other  times  he  would  take  great  care  in  giving 
me  instructions  concerning  the  hunting  and 
trapping  business.  He  would  also  tell  me  that 
if  I  failed  of  success,  we  would  suffer  very 
much,  as  We  were  about  forty  miles  from  any 
one  living,  that  we  knew  of;  yet  he  would  not 
intimate  that  he  apprehended  we  were  in  any 
danger,  but  still  supposed  that  I  was  fully 
adequate  to  the  task. 

Tontileaugo  left  us  a  little  before  Christmas, 
and  from  then  until  some  time  in  February,  we 
had  always  plenty  of  bear's  meat,  venison,  &c. 
During  this  time  I  killed  much  more  than  we 
could  use,  but  having  no  horses  to  carry  in 
what  I  killed,  I  left  part  of  it  in  the  woods. 


In  February  there  came  a  snow,  with  a  crust, 
which  made  a  great  noise  when  walking  on  it, 
and  frightened  away  the  deer  ;  and  as  bear 
and  beaver  were  scarce  here,  we  got  entirely 
out  of  provision.  After  I  had  hunted  two  days 
without  eating  any  thing,  and  had  very  short 
allowance  for  some  days  before,  I  returned  late 
in  the  evening,  faint  and  weary.  When  I  came 
into  our  hut,  Tecaughretanego  asked  me  what 
success:  I  told  him  not  any.  He  asked  me  if 
I  was  not  very  hungry.  I  replied  that  the 
keen  appetite  seemed  to  be,  in  some  measure, 
removed,  but  I  was  both  faint  and  weary.  He 
commanded  Nunganey,  his  little  son,  to  bring 
me  something  to  eat,  and  he  brought  me  a 
kettle  with  some  bones  broth  ;  and,  after  eating 
a  few  mouthfuls,  my  appetite  violently  returned, 
and  I  thought  the  victuals  had  a  most  agreeable 
relish,  though  it  was  only  fox  and  wild  cat 
bones,  which  lay  about  the  camp,  and  which 
the  ravens  and  turkey-buzzards  had  picked. 
These  Nunganey  had  collected  and  boiled,  until 
the  sinews  that  remained  on  the  bones  would 
strip  off.  I  speedily  finished  my  allowance, 
such  as  it  was,  and,  when  I  had  ended  my 
sweet  repast,  Tecaughretanego  asked  me  how 
I  felt.  I  told  him  I  was  much  refreshed.  He 
then  handed  me  his  pipe  and  pouch,  and  told 
me  to  take  a  smoke.  I  did  so.  He  said  he 
had  something  of  importance  to  tell  me,  if  I 
was  now  composed  and  ready  to  hear  it.  I 
told  him  I  was  ready  to  hear  him.  He  said 
the  reason  why  he  deferred  his  speech  till  now 
was,  '  because  few  men  are  in  a  right  humour  to 
hear  good  talk,  when  they  are  extremely  hun- 
gry, as  they  are  then  generally  fretful  and  dis- 
composed ;  but  as  you  appear  now  to  enjoy 
calmness  and  serenity  of  mind,  I  will  now 
communicate  to  you  the  thoughts  of  my  heart, 
and  those  things  that  I  know  to  be  true. 

"'Brother,  as  you  have  lived  with  the  white 
people,  you  have  not  had  the  same  advantage 
of  knowing  that  the  Great  Being  above  feeds  his 
people,  and  gives  them  their  meat  in  due  sea- 
son, as  we  Indians  have,  who  are  frequently  out 
of  provisions,  and  yet  are  wonderfully  sup- 
plied, and  that  so  frequently,  that  it  is  evidently 
the  hand  of  the  Great  Owaneeyo  *  that  doth 
this  ;  whereas  the  white  people  have  common- 
ly large  stocks  of  tame  cattle,  that  they  can 
kill  when  they  please,  and  have  also  their 
barns  and  cribs  filled  with  grain,  and  therefore 
have  not  the  same  opportunity  of  seeing  and 
knowing  that  they  are  supported  by  the  Ruler 
of  heaven  and  earth.  Brother,  1  know  that  you 
are  now  afraid  that  we  will  all  perish  with  hun- 
ger, but  you  have  no  just  reason  to  fear  this. 

Brother,  I  have  been  young,  but  am  now  old  : 


*  This  is  the  name  of  God,  in  their  tongue,  and 
signifies  the  owner  and  ruler  of  all  things. 


I  have  been  frequently  under  the  like  circum- 
tances  that  we  now  are,  and  that  some  time  or 
other  in  almost  every  year  of  my  life;  yet,  I  have 
hitherto  been  supported,  and  my  wants  sup- 
plied in  time  of  need. 

" 1  Brother,  Owaneeyo  sometimes  suffers  us  to 
be  in  want,  in  order  to  teach  us  our  depen- 
dence upon  him,  and  to  let  us  know  that  we 
are  to  love  and  serve  him  ;  and  likewise  to 
know  the  worth  of  the  favours  that  we  receive, 
and  to  make  us  more  thankful. 

"  'Brother,  be  assured  that  you  will  be  supplied 
with  food,  and  that  just  in  the  right  time  ;  but 
you  must  continue  diligent  in  the  use  of  means 
— go  to  sleep,  and  rise  early  in  the  morning,  and 
go  a  hunting — be  strong  and  exert  yourself  like 
a  man,  and  the  Great  Spirit  will  direct  your  way.' 

"  The  next  morning  I  went  out,  and  steered 
about  an  east  course.  I  proceeded  on  slowly  for 
about  five  miles,  and  saw  deer  frequently,  but 
as  the  crust  on  the  snow  made  a  great  noise, 
they  were  always  running  before  I  spied  them, 
so  that  I  could  not  get  a  shot.  A  violent  ap. 
petite  returned,  and  I  became  intolerably  hun 
gry.  It  was  now  that  1  concluded  that  I 
would  run  off  to  Pennsylvania,  my  native 
country.  As  the  snow  was  on  the  ground,  and 
Indian  hunters  almost  the  whole  of  the  way 
before  me,  I  had  but  a  poor  prospect  of 
making  my  escape  ;  but  my  case  appeared 
desperate  :  if  I  staid  here,  I  thought  I  would 
perish  with  hunger,  and  if  I  met  with  Indians, 
they  could  but  kill  me. 

"  I  then  proceeded  on  as  fast  as  I  could  walk, 
and  when  I  got  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  from 
our  hut,  I  came  upon  fresh  buffalo  tracks.  I 
pursued  after,  and,  in  a  short  time,  came  in 
sight  of  (hem,  as  they  were  passing  through  a 
small  glade.  I  ran  with  all  my  might,  and 
headed  them,  where  I  lay  in  ambush  and  killed 
a  very  large  cow.  I  immediately  kindled  a 
fire,  and  began  to  roast  meat,  but  could  not 
wait  till  it  was  done :  I  ate  it  almost  raw. 
When  hunger  was  somewhat  abated,  I  began  to 
be  tenderly  concerned  for  my  old  Indian  bro- 
ther, and  the  little  boy  whom  I  had  left  in  a 
perishing  condition.  I  made  haste,  and  packed 
up  what  meat  I  could  carry,  secured  what  I 
left  from  the  wolves,  and  returned  homewards. 

"  I  scarcely  thought  on  the  old  man's  speech 
while  I  was  almost  distracted  with  hunger,  but 
on  my  return  was  much  affected  with  it,  re- 
flected on  myself  for  my  hardheartedness  end 
ingratitude,  in  attempting  to  run  off,  and  leave 
the  venerable  old  man  and  little  boy  to  perish 
with  hunger.  I  also  considered  how  remark- 
ably the  old  man's  speech  had  been  verified, 
in  our  providentially  obtaining  a  supply.  I 
thought,  also,  of  that  part  of  his  speech  which 
treated  of  the  fractious  dispositions  of  hungry 
people,  which  was  the  only  excuse  I  had  for 


my  base  inhumanity,  in  attempting  to  leave 
them  in  the  most  deplorable  situation. 

"  As  it  was  moonlight,  I  got  home  to  our  hut, 
and  found  the  old  ma_n  in  his  usual  good  hu 
mour.  He  thanked  me  for  my  exertion,  and 
bid  me  sit  down,  as  I  must  certainly  be  fatigued 
and  he  commanded  Nunganey  to  make  haste 
and  cook.  I  told  him  I  would  cook  for  him 
and  let  the  boy  lay  some  meat  on  the  coals  for 
himself,  which  he  did,  but  ate  it  almost  raw, 
as  I  had  done.  I  immediately  hung  on  the 
kettle  with  some  water,  and  cut  the  beef  in 
thin  slices,  and  put  them  in  :  when  it  had 
boiled  awhile,  I  proposed  taking  it  off  the  fire, 
but  the  old  man  replied,  '  let  it  be  done  enough.' 
This  he  said  in  as  patient  and  unconcerned  a 
manner  as  if  he  had  not  wanted  a  single  meal 
He  commanded  Nunganey  to  eat  no  more  beef 
at  that  time,  lest  he  might  hurt  himself;  but  told 
him  to  sit  down,  and  after  some  time  he  might 
sup  some  broth ;  this  command  he  reluc- 
tantly obeyed. 

"  When  we  were  all  refreshed,  Tecaughre- 
tanego  delivered  a  speech  upon  the  necessity 
and  pleasure  of  receiving  the  necessary  sup- 
ports of  life  with  thankfulness,  knowing  that 
Owaneeyo  is  the  great  giver.  Such  speeches, 
from  an  Indian,  may  be  thought,  by  those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  them,  altogether  incre- 
dible ;  but,  when  we  reflect  on  the  Indian  war, 
we  may  readily  conclude  that  they  are  not  an 
ignorant  or  stupid  sort  of  people,  or  they 
would  not  have  been  such  fatal  enemies. 
When  they  came  into  our  country,  they  outwit- 
ted us.  When  we  sent  armies  into  their  coun- 
try, they  out-generalled  and  beat  us,  with  an 
inferior  force.  Let  us  also  take  into  consider- 
ation that  Tecaughretanego  was  no  common 
person,  but  was  among  the  Indians  as  Socrates 
in  the  ancient  heathen  world  ;  and  it  may  be, 
equal  to  him,  if  not  in  wisdom  and  learning, 
yet,  perhaps,  in  patience  and  fortitude.  Not- 
withstanding Tecaughretanego's  uncommon 
natural  abilities,  yet,  in  the  sequel  of  this  his- 
tory, you  will  see  the  deficiency  of  the  light  of 
nature,  unaided  by  revelation,  in  this  truly 
great  man. 

"The  next  morning  Tecaughretanego  desired 
me  to  go  back  and  bring  another  load  of  buf- 
falo beef.  As  I  proceeded  to  do  so,  about  five 
miles  from  our  hut,  I  found  a  bear  tree.  As  a 
sapling  grew  near  the  tree,  and  reached  near 
the  hole  that  the  bear  went  in  at,  I  got  some 
dry  dozed  or  rotten  wood,  that  would  catcli 
and  hold  fire  almost  as  well .  as  punk.  This 
wood  I  tied  up  in  bunches,  fixed  them  on  my 
back,  and  then  climbed  up  the  sapling,  and 
with  a  pole,  I  put  them,  touched  with  fire,  into 
the  hole,  and  then  came  down,  and  took  my 
gun  in  my  hand.  After  some  time  the  bear 
came  out,  and  I  killed  and  skinned  it,  packed 
up  a  load  of  meat,  (after  securing  the  remain- 
der from  the  wolves,)  and  returned  home  be- 
fore night.  On  my  return,  my  old  brother 
and  his  son  were  much  rejoiced  at  my  success. 
After  (his  we  had  plenty  of  provision. 

"  We  remained  here  until  some  time  in  April 
1753.  At  this  time  Tecaughretanego'had  re- 
covered, so  that  he  could  walk  about.  We 
made  a  bark  canoe,  embarked,  and  went 
down  Ollentageney  some  distance ;  but  the 
water  being  low,  we  were  in  danger  of  split- 
ting on  the  rocks  :  therefore  Tecaughretanego 


concluded  we  should  encamp  on  shore,  and 
pray  for  rain. 

a  When  we  encamped  he  made  himself  a  sweat 
house  ;  which  he  did  by  sticking  a  number  of 
hoops  in  the  ground,  each  hoop  forming  a 
semi-circle  :  this  he  covered  afl  vonfld  with 
blankets  and  skins :  he  then  prepared  hot 
stones,  which  he  rolled  in  this  hut,  and  then 
went  in  himself,  with  a  little  kettle  of  water  in 
his  hand,  mixed  with  a  variety  of  herbs  which 
he  had  formerly  cured,  and  had  now  with  him 
in  his  pack  ;  they  afforded  an  odoriferous  per- 
fume ;  when  he  was  in  he  told  me  to  pull 
down  the  blankets  behind  him,  and  cover  up 
close,  which  I  did,  and  then  he  began  to  pour 
water  upon  the  hot  stones  and  to  sing  aloud. 
He  continued  in  this  vehement  hot  place 
about  fifteen  minutes.  All  this  he  did  in  order 
to  purify  himself,  before  he  would  address  the 
Supreme  Being ;  when  he  came  out  of  his 
sweat  house,  he  began  to  burn  tobacco,  and 
pray.  He  began  each  petition  with  oh,  ho, 
ho,  ho,  which  is  a  kind  of  aspiration,  and  sig- 
nifies an  ardent  wish.  I  observed  that  all  his 
petitions  were  only  for  immediate,  or  present 
temporal  blessings. — He  began  his  address  by 
thanksgiving  in  the  following  manner: 

"  '  O  Great  Being  !  I  thank  thee,  that  I  have 
obtained  the  use  of  my  legs  again,  that  I  am 
able  to  walk  about  and  kill  turkeys  &c.  without 
feeling  exquisite  pain  and  misery  :  I  know  thou 
art  a  helper  and  hearer,  and  therefore  I  will 
call  upon  thee,  oh,  ho,  ho,  ho. 

41 '  Grant  my  knees  and  ancles  may  be  right 
well,  and  that  I  may  be  able  not  only  to  walk, 
but  to  run  and  jump  logs,  as  I  did  last  fall,  oh, 
ho,  ho,  ho, 

"  '  Grant  that  on  this  voyage  we  may  fre- 
quently kill  bears,  as  they  may  be  crossing 
the  Scioto  and  Sandusky,  oh,  ho,  ho,  ho, 

"'Grant  that  we  may  kill  plenty  of 
turkeys  along  the  banks,  to  stew  with  our  fat 
bear  meat,  oh,  ho,  ho,  ho, 

" '  Grant  that  rain  may  come  to  raise  the 
Ollentageney  about  two  or  three  feet,  that  we 
may  cross  in  safety  down  to  Scioto,  without 
danger  of  our  canoe  being  wrecked  on  the 
rocks  :  And  now,  Oh  Great  Being,  thou 
knowest  how  matters  stand. — Thou  knowest 
that  I  am  a  great  lover  of  tobacco,  and, 
though  I  know  not  when  I  may  get  any  more, 
I  now  make  a  present  of  the  last  I  have  unto 
thee,  as  a  free  burnt  offering  ;  therefore  I  ex- 
pect thou  wilt  hear  and  grant  those  requests, 
and  I,  thy  servant,  will  return  thee  thanks, 
and  love  thee  for  thy  gifts.' 

"  During  the  whole  of  this  scene,  I  sat  by 
Tecaughretanego,  and,  as  he  went  through  it 
with  the  greatest  solemnity,  I  was  seriously 
affected  with  his  prayers.  I  remained  duly 
composed,  until  he  came  to  the  burning  of  the 
tobacco  ;  and  as  I  knew  that  he  was  a  great 
lover  of  it,  and  saw  him  cast  the  last  of  it  into 
the  fire,  it  excited  in  me  a  kind  of  merriment, 
and  I  insensibly  smiled.  Tecaughretanego 
observed  me  laughing,  which  displeased  him, 
and  occasioned  him  to  address  me  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  '  Brother,  I  have  somewhat  to  say 
to  you,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  be  offended, 
when  I  tell  you  of  your  faults.  You  know  that 
when  you  were  reading  your  books  in  town,  I 
would  not  let  the  boys,  or  any  one  else  disturb 
you  ;  but  now,  when  I  was  praying,  I  saw  you 


laughing.  I  do  not  think  that  you  look  upon 
praying  as  a  foolish  thing  ;  I  believe  you  pray 
yourself.  But  perhaps  you  may  think  my 
mode  or  manner  of  prayer  foolish  :  if  so,  you 
ought  in  a  friendly  manner  to  instruct  me  and 
not  teake  sport  of  sacred  things.' 

"  I  acknowledged  my  error,  and  on  this  he 
handed  me  his  pipe  to  smoke,  in  token  of 
friendship  and  reconciliation  ;  though,  at  that 
time  he  had  nothing  to  smoke  but  willow  bark. 
I  told  him  something  of  the  method  of  recon- 
ciliation with  an  offended  God,  as  revealed  in 
my  bible,  which  I  had  then  in  my  possession. 
He  said  that  he  liked  my  story  better  than  that 
of  the  French  priest,  but  he  "thought  he  was 
now  too  old  to  begin  to  learn  a  new  religion, 
therefore  he  should  continue  to  worship  God 
in  the  way  he  had  been  taught,  and  that,  if 
salvation  or  future  happiness  was  to  be  had  in 
his  way  of  worship,  he  expected  he  would 
obtain  it,  and,  if  it  was  inconsistent  with  the 
honour  of  the  Great  Spirit  to  accept  of  him  in 
his  own  way  of  worship,  he  hoped  that  Owa- 
neeyo would  accept  of  him  in  the  way  that  I 
had  mentioned,  or  in  some  other  way,  though 
he  might  now  be  ignorant  of  the  channel 
through  which  favour  or  mercy  might  be  con- 
veyed. He  said  that  he  believed  Owaneeyo 
would  hear  and  help  every  one  that  sincerely 
waited  upon  him. 

"  Here  we  may  see  how  far  the  light  of 
nature  could  go  :  perhaps  we  see  it  here 
almost  in  its  highest  extent.  Notwithstanding 
the  just  views  that  this  great  man  entertained 
of  Providence,  yet  we  now  see  him,  though  he 
acknowledged  his  guilt,  expecting  to  appease 
the  Deity,  and  procure  his  favour  by  burning  a 
little  tobacco.  We  may  observe  that  all  hea- 
then nations,  as  far  as  we  can  find  out,  either 
by  tradition  or  the  light  of  nature,  agree  with 
revelation  in  this,  that  sacrifice  is  necessary, 
or  that  some  kind  of  atonement  is  to  be  made, 
in  order  to  remove  guilt,  and  reconcile  them  to 
God.  This,  accompanied  with  numberless 
other  witnesses,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
rationality  and  truth  of  the  Scriptures." 

C. 

\2th  mo.,  1830. 


For  the  Friend. 

The  following  extract  from  Edward's  Trea- 
tise on  Religious  Affections,  may  be  read  with 
profit  by  every  Christian  professor.  There  is 
scarcely  any  characteristic  of  vital  religion 
more  wanting  among  those,  who  take  upon 
them  the  holy  name  of  Christ,  than  that  pure, 
ardent  and  zealous  affection  for  him  and  his 
cause,  which  creates  a  distaste  for  the  engross- 
ing pleasures  and  pursuits  of  this  world,  and 
leads  the  soul  continually  to  aspire  after  holiness 
and  heaven.  The  natural  product  of  this  hea- 
venly virtue  is  self  denial,  and  an  entire  de- 
dication of  the  powers  and  faculties  of  mind 
and  body  to  the  service  of  the  ever  blessed 
Creator,  as  the  primary  and  noblest  purposes 
of  human  life.  Could  this  feeling  happily  be 
diffused  more  generally  throughout  our  reli- 
gious Society,  a  change  would  soon  be  wrought, 
which,  to  use  the  sublime  and  figurative  lan- 
guage of  holy  scripture,  would  cause  "  the 
wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  to  be  glad 
for  them,  and  the  desert  to  rejoice  and  blos- 
som as  the  rose."  W. 


"  If  true  religion  resides  very  much  in  the  affeo 
tions,  we  may  learn  what  abundant  cause  we  have  to 
be  ashamed  and  confounded  before  God,  that  we  are 
no  more  affected  by  the  great  and  momentous  concerns 
of  religion.  It  is  evident  that  this  arises  from  our 
having  so  little  of  true  religion. 

"  God  hath  given  affections  to  mankind  for  the 
same  purpose  that  he  has  given  all  the  faculties  and 
principles  of  the  human  soul,  that  they  might  be 
subservient  to  the  great  business  for  which  man  was 
created,  the  business  of  religion  ;  and  yet  how  com- 
mon isit  among  mankind  to  have  their  affections  much 
more  exercised  and  engaged  in  other  matters,  than 
in  religion  !  As  to  those  things  which  concern  their 
worldly  interest,  the  desires  of  men  are  eager,  and 
their  love  warm  and  affectionate.  In  reference  to 
these  objects,  they  are  much  impressed,  and  very 
deeply  concerned.  They  are  much  affected  with 
grief  at  worldly  losses,  and  much  elated  with  joy  at 
worldly  prosperity.  But  how  insensible  and  un- 
moved are  most  men,  about  the  great  things  of  ano- 
ther world  !  How  languid  are  their  affections  as  to 
these  things  !  How  insensibly  they  can  sit  and  hear 
of  the  infinite  love  of  God,  in  giving  his  dear  Son  to 
be  offered  up  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  men ;  and  of 
the  unparalleled  love  of  the  innocent  and  holy  Lamb, 
manifested  in  his  dying  agonies,  his  bloody  sweat, 
his  bitter  cries,  and  his  bleeding  heart.  They  can 
hear  that  all  this  was  done  for  his  enemies,  to  re 
deem  them  from  deserved,  eternal  burnings,  and  to 
bring  them  to  unspeakable  and  everlasting  joys;  and 
yet  be  cold,  insensible,  and  regardless !  Where  are 
the  exercises  of  our  affections  proper,  if  not  here  ? 
What  is  there  that  more  requires  them,  and  what 
can  be  a  fitter  occasion  for  their  vigorous  and  live 
ly  exertions  ?  Can  any  thing  of  greater  importance 
be  presented  to  our  view,  any  thing  more  wonder- 
ful, any  thing  more  intimately  connected  with  our 
interest  ?  Can  we  suppose  that  the  infinitely  wise 
Creator  implanted  such  principles  in  human  nature, 
as  the  affections,  to  be  of  some  use  to  us,  and  to  be 
exercised  on  certain  objects,  but  to  be  totally  inac- 
tive in  reference  to  those  things  which  are  of  the 
very  first  importance  ?  .  . 

"If  we  ought  ever  to  exercise  our  affections  at  all, 
and  if  the  Creator  has  not  unwisely  constituted  the 
nature  of  man  in  making  these  principles  a  part  of 
it,  they  ought'1  to  be  exercised  about  those  objects 
which  are  most  worthy  of  them.  But  is  there  any 
thing  which  Christians  can  find  so  worthy  of  their 
admiration  and  love,  their  desires  and  hopes,  their 
zeal  and  their  joy,  as  those  things  which  are  exhibit- 
ed in  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  The  glory  of  the 
blessed  Jehovah  is  there  presented  to  view  in  the 
most  affecting  light,  displaying  its  lustre  in  the  face 
of  an  incarnate  and  infinitely  compassionate  Re- 
deemer. All  the  virtues  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  his 
humility,  his  patience,  his  meekness,  his  submission, 
his  obedience,  his  love,  and  his  compassion,  are  pre- 
sented to  our  contemplation,  in  a  manner  the  most 
adapted  to  move  our  affections.  There,  also,  the 
hateful  nature  of  sin,  together  with  the  inflexible 
justice  of  God,  which  will  by  no  means  allow  iniqui- 
ty to  go  unpunished,  are  exhibited  in  the  clearest 
and  most  affecting  light ;  so  that  God  has  disposed 
all  things  in  the  glorious  dispensation  of  the  gospel, 
so  as  most  powerfully  to  impress  the  affections. 
What  abundant  cause  have  we  therefore  to  be  hum- 
bled in  the  dust,  that  we  are  not  more  affected  with 
the  infinitely  momentous  concerns  of  religien  !" 

THE  «  SCHOOL  OF  MORALITY." 

The  Boston  Christian  Examiner,  a  Unitarian  pub- 
lication, favourable  to  theatrical  exhibitions,  says : 

"  The  theatre  is  so  far  degraded  in  this  country, 
either  from  the  want  of  sufficient  patronage  among 
the  respectable  and  influential  members  of  society,  or 
from  some  inherent  inaptitude  in  our  countrymen  for 
dramatic  amusements,  that  we  should  as  soon  think 
of  recommending  the  pest-houses  for  a  residence,  as 
the  theatre  for  a  public  resort.  Among  us  [in  Boston] 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  attend  the  theatre  a  single 
evening,  and  not  be  insulted,  either  in  the  principal 
piece,  or  some  farcical  afterpiece,  with  expressions  or 
allusions  so  grossly  indecent,  that  a  lady  of  refined 
sensibility,  it  seems  to  us,  would  never  expose  herself 
to  the  contamination  a  second  time. 


For  the  Friend. 
CAPITAL  PUNISHMENTS. 

Strictures  on  an  Extract  from  "  Essay  on  the 
Penal  Laws  of  Pennsylvania." 

(Concluded  from  page  86.) 

The  vindication  of  William  Penn,  from 
charge  highly  derogatory  to  his  moral  repu 
ration,  was  the  concluding  topic  of  the  original 
strictures.    The  facts,  which  I  then  stated 
were  too  true  to  be  denied,  too  plain  to  be 
misunderstood,  too  apposite  and  too  direct  in 
their  application  to  be  controverted  or  evaded 
The  difficulty  which  the  Essayist  encounters  in 
reply,  cannot  escape  observation.  "  His  cause 
is"  manifestly  "  too  weak  to  carry  him,  and  too 
heavy  to  be  carried  by  him."    But  he  belongs 
to  the  school  of  infallibles — lie  is  never  igno 
rant — -never  mistaken.  He  has  two  conflicting 
schemes  before  him,  but  he  does  not  oscillate 
for  a  moment — he  actually  resorts  to  both. 

Although  in  the  Essay  we  are  not  so  much 
as  told  that  William  Penn  had  a  charter,  much 
less  that  it  imposed  any  restriction  upon  his 
power  of  legislation,  yet  the  writer,  with  the 
nonchalance  of  a  thorough-paced  diplomatist, 
begins  his  reply  with  an  attempt  to  induce  the 
belief  that  he  had  originally  ascribed,  what  he 
calls  William  Penn's  "fear  of  an  abrogation 
of  his  laws"  to  an  injunction  in  the  charter, 
"  to  render  the  punishment  of  felonies,  as  near 
as  conveniently  may  be  to  those  of  England."4 
After  dwelling  a  moment  on  this  new  imagina 
tion,  he  suddenly  stumbles  upon  the  old  notion 
of  queen  Anne  and  the  privy  council.  This  re 
collection  enkindles  fresh  animation — he  dashes 
boldly  onward,  vociferates  that  he  is  still  right, 
and  with  perfect  self-complacency,  "  writes 
vici  on  his  shield."  This  may  seem  to  him  all 
very  well — but  he  may  depend,  upon  it,  the 
illusion  is  not  so  complete  as  he  supposed.  They 
who  read  ought  to  be  deemed  capable  of  re 
flection  and  examination.  Something  more 
than  a  repetition  of  absurdity  is  necessary  to 
conviction.  To  impute  an  effect  in  1682,  to  a 
cause  which  had  no  operation  till  1705,  al- 
though it  may  be  roundly  asserted  to  be  no 
mistake — no  anachronism,  is  not  easily  proved. 
The  Essayist  perceives  this,  and  gradually 
recurs  to  the  words  of  the  charter.  This  I 
infer  then  to  be  the  main  defence  of  the  reply — 
although  both  are  so  jumbled  together,  that 
there  is  some  risk  in  saying  what  his  real  pur- 
pose is.  Regarding,  however,  the  allusion  to  the 
charter  as  a  second  defence,  it  is  proper  to 
bestow  upon  it  due  attention. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  noticed  and  remembered, 
that  admitting  this  new  allegation  to  be  in  point 


'«  The  reader  must  not  suppose  that  the  words  here 
marked  with  inverted  commas,  and  which  I  have 
quoted  from  J.  R.  T.'s  remarks,  are  literally  extracted 
from  the  charter;  no  such  prominence  is  there  be- 
stowed upon  this  subject.  So  far  from  it,  there  is  no 
mention  of  authority  specially  and  by  name  to  make 
laws  relative  to  felonies,  but  a  general  power  is  given 
to  make  any  laws  whatsoever,  for  the  raising  of 
money,  &c.  or  for  any  other  end,  appertaining  either 
unto  the  public  stale,  peace  or  safety  of  the  said  country," 
&c.  which  of  course  embraces  crimes,  and  the  general 
restriction  is  "  that  the  same  laws  (i.  e.  all  laws) 
be  consonant  to  reason,  and  not  repugnant,  or  con- 
trary, but  (as  near  as  conveniently  may  be)  agreeable 
to  the  laws  and  statutes,  and  rights  of  our  kingdom 
of  England." 


of  fact  correct,  it  leaves  the  charge  against 
William  Penn  precisely  as  it  stood  before. 
He  is  still  afraid  to  do  what,  according  to  his 
religious  principles,  he  held  to  be  right.  And 
most  certainly,  if  such  a  provision  be  found  in 
the  charter,  and  William  Penn  put  the  con- 
struction upon  it,  which  it  is  essential  to  the 
writer's  argument  to  suppose  he  did,  and  withal 
entertained  a  conscientious  objection  to  capital 
punishment,  we  are  conducted  inevitably  to  the 
conclusion,  that  he  solemnly  and  deliberately 
undertook  to  do  what  in  his  conscience  he  knew 
to  be  wrong.  If  such  had  been  his  interpre- 
tation of  the  charter,  and  such  his  sentiment  in 
regard  to  capital  punishment,  could  he,  as  an 
honest  man,  have  accepted  the  charter?  It 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that  this  new  ground 
must  also  be  abandoned.  If  possible,  it  is  more 
untenable  than  the  former. 

What  advantage  the  writer  promised  him- 
self by  the  argument  to  be  drawn  from  this 
source,  it  would  not  be  easy  for  him,  I  suspect, 
to  explain.  Did  he  not  see  that  the  language 
of  William  Penn,  in  the  enactment  against 
murder — that  "by  the  law  of  God,"  death  was 
its  allotted  punishment,  was  an  expression 
which  excluded  any  other  interpretation  con- 
sistent with  his  character,  but  that  he  was 
sincere?  And  did  he  not  also  see,  that  a  belief 
in  his  sincerity  in  this  respect — the  fact  that 
his  code  prescribes  the  punishment  alluded  to, 
and  his  acceptance  of  the  charter,  although  dis- 
tinct propositions,  were  altogether  harmonious 
and  mutually  sustained  each  other  ? 

What  plunge  the  writer  may  next  take,  it  is 
not  in  my  power  to  conjecture.  But  it  certainly 
behocves  him  to  look  around  more  heedfully. 
The  course  which  he  has  hitherto  pursued, 
must  impair  the  confidence  of  others,  whatever 
may  be  its  effect  on  his  own.  Should  some 
kind  Mentor  be  near  him  when  the  present 
theme  shall  be  the  subject  of  his  reflection,  he 
will  tell  him  that  to  persevere  in  error  is  the 
mark  neither  of  a  sound  head  nor  of  a  good 
heart.  He  will  tell  him  that  justice  to  William 
Penn,  regard  for  his  own  character,  imperiously 
demand  not  only  that  he  should  desist,  but 
something  more.  He  will  remind  him,  that  no 
one  can  be  safe,  who  has  left  the  straight  path, 
till  he  finds  his  way  back  again. 

Since  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  William 
Penn's  sentiments,  in  regard  to  the  judicial 
infliction  of  capital  punishment,  it  may  not  be 
amiss,  the  more  completely  to  vindicate  him 
from  the  Essayist's  charge,  to  correct  an  error 
of  fact,  into  which  he  and  probably  some  others 
have  fallen.  The  writer  asserts  that  William 
Penn  "  evinced  his  repugnance  to  the  infliction 
of  death,  by  excluding  in  every  other  case  (ex- 
cept murder)  a  sanguinary  punishment." 

There  can  be  no  question,  that  the  great 
aw  did  not  expressly  prescribe  this  punishment 
for  any  crime  but  murder;  but  it,  by  no  means, 
excluded  it  in  every  other  case.  For  the  6th 
section  of  the  charter  provides,  that  all  laws, 
both  as  regards  property  and  "  as  to  felonies, 
hall  be  and  continue  the  same  as  they  shall  be 
for  the  time  being,  by  the  general  course  of  the 
law  in  our  kingdom  of  England,  until  the  said 
laws  shall  be  altered  by  the  said  William  Penn, 
his  heirs,"  &c.  And  there  were  several  crimes 
of  a  capital  nature  by  the  laws  of  England  then 
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in  force,  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  great 
law.  Treason  and  robbery  are  wholly  omit- 
ted, and  the  house-breaking  of  the  act  is  so 
essentially  variant  in  its  definition  from  bur- 
glary at  common  law,  that  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  the  latter  offence  would  be  punished 
according  "  to  the  common  course  of  the 
law"  in  England.  And  it  is  quite  obvious,  I 
think,  that  these  omissions  were  not  uninten- 
tional; for  in  speaking  of  trial  by  jury,  this  very 
law  contains  these  words,  "  and  in  criminal 
matters  of  life  there  shall  be,"  &c.  and  in  the 
identical  paragraph  which  directs  capital  pun- 
ishment for  murder,  it  is  added,  "  that  the 
estates  of  all  capital  offenders  shall  gc,"  &c. 
If  the  understanding  of  the  lawgivers  had  been 
that  murder  only  should  be  capitally  punished, 
then,  as  this  had  just  been  enacted,  the  natural 
expression  would  have  been,  "and  in  such  case, 
the  estate  of  the  offender,"  &.c. 

But  the  error  of  fact  to  which  I  have  ad- 
verted, is  of  an  unambiguous  character,  and 
derived  not  by  inference,  but  from  positive 
declaration.  In  1705,  "  an  act  for  the  trial  of 
negroes"  was  passed,  {chap,  xxix.)  the  4th 
section  of  which  subjects  negroes  to  the  pun- 
ishment of  death,  for  not  less  than  four  distinct 
crimes,  and  one  of  these  is  of  no  .greater  tur- 
pitude than  burglary. 

This  law,  it  may  be  answered,  applied  ex- 
clusively to  negroes,  and  at  a  day  when  they 
were  hardly  looked  uponaswien.  This  would  be 
a  wretched  plea  for  a  legislator,  who,  according 
to  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  writer,  "upon 
all  subjects,  looked  around  him  with  an  eye 
and  in  a  spirit  of  deep  sighted,  comprehensive 
philosophy."  To  be  available  on  the  general 
theory  of  the  Essayist,  this  philosophy  must  have 
taught  him  that  negroes  were  not  rational  and 
accountable  beings — that  they  were  not  en- 
dowed with  immortal  spirits.  Genuine  philo- 
sophy, the  philosophy  of  the  gospel,  would  have 
inculcated  sentiments  of  a  far  different  tenor. 
Such  a  ground,  therefore,  cannot  be  safely  as- 
sumed. 

What  is  the  conclusion  to  be  deduced  from 
the  statement  here  given  of  Williiam  Penn's 
legislative  acts?  Plainly,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
he  entertained  no  scruple  whatever  in  regard 
to  the  right  to  inflict  death  as  a  judicial  pun- 
ishment. His  humanity,  his  sense  of  justice, 
no  doubt  revolted  at  the  idea  of  destroying 
human  life,  unless  the  crime  were  such  as  he 
supposed  alarmingly  dangerous  to  the  peace 
of  society,  and  its  perpetration  not  likely  to 
be  prevented  by  milder  means  ;  or  when,  as 
seems  to  have  been  his  opinion  in  the  case  of 
murder,  the  question  was  not  open  to  rea- 
soning or  experiment.  That  government  was 
a  divine  ordinance,  was  a  favourite  doctrine 
with  him;  and  he  seems  to  have  inferred  that 
the  powers  of  the  magistrate  were  commen- 
surate with  the  due  execution  of  the  trust  com- 
mitted to  him.  In  short,  he  acted,  generally, 
on  the  principle  of  expediency,  in  the  most 
comprehensive  import  of  this  word — he  was 
influenced  by  circumstances — he  proportioned 
his  means  to  the  ends  at  which  he  aimed.  A 
striking  illustration  of  these  remarks  is  found 
in  that  part  of  the  law  relating  to  negroes, 
whicli  has  been  noticed;  and  additional  light 
is  thrown  by  adverting  to  a  further  pe  ciarity 


of  the  same  law.  One  of  its  sections  deprived 
this  unhappy  class  of  beings,  of  the  trial  by  jury; 
substituting  for  it,  a  tribunal  consisting  of  two 
justices  and  six  freeholders,  and  authorizing 
them,  as  I  understand  its  language,  to  convict 
without  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses.  And 
here,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  it  was  a 
part  of  the  great  law,  "  that  there  shall  be  two 
credible  witnesses  in  all  cases,  in  order  to 
judgment,"  and  not  merely,  as  I  think  the  reader 
would  be  led  to  infer  from  the  turn  which  J. 
R.  T.  has  given  to  this  provision,  in  trials  for 
murder,  namely — "  as  if  still  to  save  the  life 
of  the  citizen,  the  murderer  could  be  convicted 
only  upon  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses." 

In  the  attempt  to  rescue  himself  from  the  im- 
putation of  traducing  the  memory  of  William 
Penn,  the  Essayist  has  resorted  to  a  defence, 
which,  if  it  be  not  an  original  invention,  may 
at  least  claim  the  merit  of  a  novel  application. 
It  consists  in  implicating  the  general  assembly 
of  the  province,  a  majority  of  whom  were  also 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  a  charge 
bearing  a  very  close  affinity  to  that  which  he 
had  preferred  against  William  Penn.  The  ac- 
cusation is  of  a  wilful  and  deliberate  surrender 
of  what  they  are  supposed  to  have  deemed  just 
and  proper,  to  preserve  to  themselves  the  poor 
privilege  of  holding  public  offices,  and  testifying 
in  criminal  prosecutions  ! !  And  we  are  gravely 
reminded,  that  this  extraordinary  impeachment 
is  sustained  by  well  known  legislative  history. 
It  is  without  the  limits  which  I  have  assigned 
to  these  strictures — it  would  be  the  introduction 
of  new  substantive  matter,  not  pertinent  to  the 
present  issue,  to  examine,  in  this  place  and  at 
this  time,  the  grounds  of  this  crimination,  •  It 
is  too  gross  an  assault  on  the  ancestors  of  many 
worthy  citizens,  to  be  repelled,  as  it  easily  may 
be,  in  this  incidental  manner.  But,  I  assert, 
and  I  do  it  advisedly  and  on  the  best  authority, 
genuine  legislative  history,  the  journals  of  the 
assembly,  that  it  is  unwarranted — that  it  can- 
not be  supported.  Let  not  the  Essayist  reply, 
that  he  is  not  the  author  of  this  calumny — that 
he  borrowed  it  from  what  he  deemed  an  authen- 
tic source;  that  the  possession  of  this  charge 
by  the  public  without  contradiction  for  more 
than  thirty-five  years,  authorized  the  inference 
that  it  was  true.  If  a  reference  had  been  made 
to  the  publication  alluded  to,  such  a  response 
might  not  have  been,  as  it  must  hereafter  ever 
be,  wholly  inadmissible.  But  having  appealed 
to  well  known  legislative  history  as  his  autho- 
rity, it  is  too  late  to  ensconce  himself  behind  a 
name  which  he  before  disdained. 

But  there  is  another  appeal  of  the  Essayist, 
to  well  known  legislative  history,  which  incul- 
pates, in  no  slight  degree,  William  Penn  ;  and, 
being  made  by  way  of  defence  to  the  strictures 
on  the  essay,  it  is  fit  that  I  should  notice  it. 
Out  of  condescension  to  my  ignorance,  the 
essayist  "  takes  the  liberty  to  disclose,  as  a 
matter  of  well  known  legislative  histoi'y,  the 
reason  why  the  penal  code  of  the  province  was 
suffered  to  prevail  unmolested  til!  after  the 
accession  of  Anne."  "  It  happens,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  that,  either  from  fear  of  an  abrogation, 
or  from  doubt  as  to  the  effects  of  so  lenient  a 
policy,  the  penal  enactments  were  at  first 
merely  temporary.  As  soon  as  they  were 
permanently  enacted,  they  were  all  transmitted 


to  England,  when  the  fear  of  Penn  and  his 
companions  was  discovered  to  be  well  founded? 
for  they  were  immediately,  and  without  excep- 
tion, abolished." 

Here,  again,  another  unfounded  calumny 
upon  William  Penn  is  thrast  in  our  faces. 
William  Penn  was  solemnly  bound  by  the  char- 
ter to  transmit  to  the  privy  council  in  England, 
a  duplicate  of  all-  laws,  made  by  the  provincial 
legislature,  within  five  years  after  their  enact- 
ment, in  order  that  the  privy  council  might,  if 
they  saw  proper,  annul  them.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  imprudence  of  the  omission,  could  he,  as 
an  honest  man,  have  neglected  to  comply  with 
this  requisition?  The  laws  being  enacted  tem- 
porarily, if  such  were  the  case,  formed  no 
exception  in  the  charter,  as  to  this  obligation. 
Yet,  it  is  an  irresistible  implication,  from  the 
Essayist's  declarations,  that  no  laws  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  crown,  till  nearly  four  years 
after  Anne's  accession,  inasmuch  as  none  were 
repealed  till  1705,  and  the  charter  authorized 
such  repeal,  only  if  done  within  six  months 
from  their  delivery  to  the  privy  council.  For 
more  than  twenty-two  years,  then,  William 
Penn,  standing  conspicuously  before  the  world 
as  the  first  Quaker  governor,  and  sustaining 
the  character  of  a  religious  pastor  to  his  colo- 
ny, and  labouring,  as  it  is  alleged,  under  the 
constant  fear  of  an  abrogation  of  his  laws, 
and  therefore,  we  should  suppose,  desirous  to 
retain  the  confidence  of  royalty,  omitted — wil- 
fully omitted  to  fulfil  the  obligations  of  his  char- 
ter in  so  important  a  particular.  Such  conduct 
may  be  consistent  with  the  writer's  scheme  of 
philosophy, but  the  common  sense  and  common, 
honesty  of  mankind  repudiate  and  disavow  it. 

Well  known  legislative  history  shall  repel 
this  charge.  It  happened  that  William  Penn, 
after  having  enjoyed,  in  an  uncommon  degree, 
the  favour  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  fell 
under  the  displeasure  of  William  and  Mary, 
and  was  deprived  by  them,  for  a  while,  of  all 
participation  in  the  government  of  the  pro- 
vince. This  was  in  J692.  The  king  and 
queen  granted  a  commission  to  Col.  Fletcher, 
then  governor  of  New  York,  vesting  in  him 
the  same  powers,  in  regard  to  Pennsylvania, 
which  they  had  previously  conferred  upon  him, 
as  to  New  York.  The  arrival  of  Fletcher, 
for  this  purpose,  in  Pennsylvania,  threw  the 
whole  colony  into  confusion.  He  asserted  with- 
out qualification,  that  the  laws  adopted  tinder 
tha  administration  of  William  Penn,  were, 
with  his  charter,  at  an  end.  At  first,  the  as- 
sembly maintained  the  opposite  doctrine,  but 
eventually  they  acquiesced  in  his  construction. 
As,  however,  many  of  the  old  laws  were,  as 
they  believed,  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  country,  they  presented  a  petition  to 
Fletcher,  requesting  him  to  adopt  them.  This 
petition  recites,  in  substance,  the  sections  of 
William  Penn's  charter,  which  authorized  him 
to  make  laws,  &c.  and  that  which  required 
their  transmission  to  the  privy  council  within 
five  years,  &c.  and  then  continues, "  by  virtue 
of  which  letters  patent,  and  pursuant  to  the 
powers,  provisoes,  and  restrictions,  therein  spe- 
cified, divers  reasonable  and  wholesome  laws 
were  made,  transmitted  and  presented  to  the 
said  king  (i.e.  Charles  II.)  andprivycounciV 

The  petition  then  states,  that  these  laws 


THE  FRIEND. 


had  not  been  repealed  by  royal  authority,  and 
were,  therefore,  in  force,  and  concludes  with  a 
specification  of  a  large  number,  which  they 
wish  to  be  confirmed  Criminal  laws,  as  well 
as  those  which  regulate  property,  are  distinct- 
ly enumerated  in  this  list.  Thus  we  have  a  po- 
sitive refutation  of  this  charge.  The  evidence 
has  been  preserved,  as  it  were  by  accident. 
For,  when  the  transmitted  laws  were  not  re- 
pealed, there  was  no  reason  for  a  notice  of  their 
transmission  to  appear  on  the  minutes  of  the 
assembly.  This  was  an  act  of  the  governor 
only  ;  it  was  not  a  duty  of  the  assembly.  But 
so  soon  as  a  repeal  occurred,  the  proceedings 
of  the  privy  council  in  this  regard,  were  en- 
tered on  the  journals.  The  whole  country, 
and  especially  the  assembly,  became  imme- 
diately interested,  and  thus  it  is  we  find  the 
repeal  by  queen  Anne  faithfully  recorded. 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  time  this  discussion 
should  be  brought  to  a  termination.  It  has 
been  protracted  much  beyond  what  I  had 
anticipated  or  desired.  But  the  positive  and 
erroneous  assertions  which  have  been  again 
and  again  made  by  my  opponent,  and  the  want 
of  that  ingenuousness  which  should  always 
characterise  the  productions  of  those  who  aim 
only  at  the  establishment  of  truth,  have  made 
it  necessary  on  my  part  to  cite  and  extract 
authorities  for  the  purpose  of  refutation,  and 
thus  unduly  swell  the  limits  of  my  communica- 
tions. Gr  d. 

For  the  Friend- 

The  accounts  with  which  we  were  furnished, 
through  "  The  friend,"  respecting  the  illness 
and  death  of  H.  L.  Maul,  and  N.  Comstock, 
were,  to  me,  very  interesting  and  instructive. 
Whilst  a  portion  of  our  mistaken  fellow-men 
are  denying  the  immortality  and  accountability 
of  the  soul,  it  is  grateful  to  receive  such  con- 
firming evidences,  that  the  gospel  of  Christ  is  no 
cunningly  devised  fable.  What  a  contrast  with 
the  dark  and  cheerless  doctrine  of  the  infidel, 
that  man  ceases  to  exist  forever  as  the  beast 
that  perisheth,  does  that  heavenly  confidence 
present,  with  which  one  of  those  dear  Friends 
speaks  of  going  to  meet  her  God,  being  favoured 
with  a  foretaste  of  those  joys  she  would  not  ex- 
change for  the  whole  world.  She  feltas  if  trans- 
ported already  into  paradise,  and  praises  God 
witn  her  whole  strength,  so  that  the  shackles 
of  mortality  seemed  no  longer  able  to  detain 
her  from  those  regions  of  happiness.  We 
cannot  too  highly  prize  such  assurances  of  the 
reality  of  true  religion.  To  the  soul  thus 
favoured  they  are  of  inestimable  value,  and 
being  dispensed  by  a  gracious  and  merciful 
Redeemer,  from  whom  only  they  could  be  de- 
rived, surviving  Christians  are  thankful  for  them 
as  fresh  benefits,  corroborating  the  testimonies 
of  clouds  of  witnesses  who  have  all  died  in  that 
faith  which  is  "  dignified  with  immortality  and 
crowned  with  eternal  life."  The  poor  be- 
nighted advocates  of  unbelief  are  straining 
every  nerve  to  sustain  and  advance  their  irre- 
ligious cause.  It  is  announced  in  the  Delaware 
Free  Press,  as  a  point  settled  in  the  Hicksite 
monthly  meeting  at  Wilmington,  a  large  com- 
mittee of  their  Concord  quarter  being  presenk 
that  no  restraint  or  impediment  can  be  bergjj 
after  laid  in  their  Society  on  the  propagation^ 


any  opinion  whatever.  The  door  being  thus 
completely  thrown  open,  they  have  already  ob- 
truded on  the  public  a  number  of  monstrous  sen- 
timents, which,  although  they  are  the  long  since 
exploded  effusions  of  atheists  and  deists,  may 
poison  minds  unhappily  disposed  to  be  beguiled 
by  such  blind  guides  into  the  ditch  of  infidelity. 
It  is  therefore  the  more  needful,  that  the  be- 
liever should  give  earnest  heed  to  the  truths  of 
the  gospel,  lest  at  any  time  he  should  let  them 
slip;  and  embrace  every  opportunity  for  incul- 
cating them  by  precept  and  correspondent  ex- 
ample. They  are  the  foundation  of  his  hope  of 
that  salvation  "  which  at  the  first  began  to  be 
spoken  by  the  Lord,  and  was  confirmed  unto 
us  by  them  that  heard  him  ;  God  also  bearing 
them  witness  both  with  signs  and  wonders,  and 
with  divers  miracles  and  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  according  to  his  will." 

Those  death-bed  scenes  are  a  practical  com- 
ment on  the  inefficiency  of  all  our  righteous- 
nesses, and  prove  the  transcendent  value  of 
an  interest  in  the  Redeemer.  Upon  the  young 
and  susceptible  mind,  they  often  fasten  impor- 
tant convictions  that  are  never  obliterated.  My 
object  in  these  remarks  is  principally  to  express 
the  wish,  that  whenever  well  authenticated 
facts  of  this  description  can  be  procured,  they 
may  be  forwarded  for  insertion  in  your  valua- 
ble paper.  Scarcely  any  kind  of  religious 
reading  has  more  effect ;  while  it  always  ani 
mates  and  encourages  the  humble  follower  of 
Christ,  it  may  frequently  prove  a  seasonable 
warning  to  the  negligent  or  disobedient,  and 
awaken  a  train  of  useful  reflections  upon  the 
uncertainty  of  time,  the  sinfulness  of  sin,  the 
awfulness  of  eternity,  and  the  great  work  that 
yet  remains  to  be  done. 

A  steady  Subscriber. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in  General  As- 
sembly met, 

The  memorial  of  the  subscribers,  citizens  of  the  said 
State, 

Respectfully  represents, — 

That  your  memorialists  would  not  have  approached 
you  on  the  present  occasion,  but  from  a  deep  sense  of 
the  importance  of  bearing  their  solemn  testimony 
against  a  system  of  measures,  which  in  their  opinion 
threaten  the  most  cruel  wrong  ever  attempted  to  be 
inflicted  by  the  powerful  upon  the  feeble,  by  an  en- 
lightened Christian  government  against  a  compara- 
tively ignorant,  confiding,  and  heathen  people,  who 
are  innocent  of  any  injury  toward  those,  who  in  this 
manner  meditate  evil  toward  them. 

Your  memorialists  do  not  hesitate  thus  to  describe 
the  conduct  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  and  the  act  of 
congress,  which  combine  to  violate  the  faith  and  ho- 
nour of  the  United  States,  pledged  in  several  treaties 
made  with  the  Cherokee  Indians,  not  only  in  the  in- 
fancy of  our  national  existence,  but  at  subsequent 
periods  of  our  history.  The  undeniable  facts,  upon 
which  these  assertions  rest,  are  familiar  to  every  citi- 
zen of  our  common  country,  who  has  had  access  to 
the  ordinary  sources  of  public  information,  rendering 
it  unnecessary  now  to  repeat  them,  or  to  consume 
your  time  by  arguments  to  increase  the  conviction, 
that  the  success  of  the  effort  to  remove  those  abori- 
ginal people  can  yield  only  the  most  pernicious  con- 
sequences to  them,  and  will  for  ever  tarnish  the  cha- 
racter of  this  republic  for  integrity  and  justice.  ^£ 

With  these  impressions,  your  memcTWfflrsts  Conceive 
it  to  be  a  duty  to  promote  the  use  of  all  lawful  means 
for  arresting  the  progress  of  such  formidable  wrong, 
and  consequently  to  defeat  the  schemes  of  iniquity, 
hvhich  will  assuredly  flow  from  its  consummation. 
They  therefore  most  earnestly  solicit  your  imme- 


diate interposition  by  the  passage  of  resolutions 
which  shall  instruct  the  senators,  and  request  the 
representatives  from  this  state  in  the  congress  of  the 
United  Stales,  to  employ  their  exertions  to  accomplish 
the  repeal  of  the  law  of  the  last  session,  which  em- 
powered the  president  to  remove  the  Cherokee 
nation  to  some  region  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

In  conclusion,  your  memorialists  cannot  forbear 
calling  to  mind  the  history  of  the  magnanimity  of 
the  native  sovereigns  of  this  soil,  toward  their  de- 
fenceless forefathers,  the  mutual  kindnesses,  justice, 
and  good  faith  which  subsisted  between  those  Indians, 
and  the  founders,  and  first  settlers  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  sought  refuge  here  from  the  persecutions  and 
miseries  heaped  upon  them  in  Europe.  They  find, 
in  those  precious  and  grateful  recollections,  high  mo- 
tives for  imploring  the  dispensation  of  mercy  and 
right,  to  the  last  remnant  of  that  noble  and  generous 
race  of  men,  wherever  scattered  on  this  continent. 
And  they  believe,  if  the  influential  commonwealth 
which  you  represent,  shall,  with  a  moral  courage 
worthy  of  such  a  cause  and  crisis,  utter  her  voice  in 
behalf  of  those,  whom  avarice  and  injustice  have  ap- 
pointed for  destruction,  it  will  prove  availing  to  pro- 
tect, and  to  save  them. 


Selected  for  the  Friend. 

The  Helleborus  Niger — Or  Christinas  Rose. 

This  beautiful  plant  grows  wild  on  the  Apennines, 
and  other  mountains,  preferring  such  as  are  rocky. 
If  the  weather  be  mild,  it  will  flower  in  our  gardens, 
in  the  open  border,  in  December  and  January,  un- 
folding its  delicate  blossoms  among  the  earliest  her- 
alds of  the  spring. 

When  nature  hides  her  lovely  face 

Beneath  a  snowy  veil, 
And  clasped  in  winter's  cold  embrace, 

Her  changing  beauties  fail ; 

There  is  a  wild  and  simple  flower 

Unfolds  its  partial  bloom, 
To  cheer  the  solitary  hour, 

And  cheat  it  of  its  gloom. 

A  little  monitor,  design'd 

By  Providence  divine, 
To  beam  instruction  on  the  mind 

That  wanders  near  its  shrine. 

From  earth's  maternal  bosom  brought, 

A  gem  to  genius  given, 
To  guide  the  current  of  his  thought 

And  point  his  eye  to  heaven. 

And  knowledge  unalloyed  as  this, 

From  wisdom's  self  acquired, 
Shall  rival  all  the  dubious  bliss, 

By  meaner  thoughts  inspired. 


From  Friendship's  Ofl'ering. 

MEMENTO. 

My  son,  be  this  thy  simple  plan  : 
Serve  God  and  love  thy  brother  man; 
Forget  not,  in  temptation's  hour, 
That  sin  lends  sorrow  double  power; 
Count  life  a  stage  upon  thy  way, 
And  follow  conscience,  come  what  may: 
Alike  with  heaven  and  earth  sincere, 
With  hand,  and  brow,  and  bosom  clear, 
"Fear  God — and  know  no  other  fear." 


Humble  bee.  The  following  is  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  suspension  of  vitality  in  an  insect.  A 
common  humblebee  was  inclosed  in  a  bottle  of  water, 
closely  corked  up,  and  kept  for  three  weeks,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  it  was  decanted  once  more  into  its 
native  element,  and  had  not  lain  long  in  the  reviving 
sunbeams  ere  its  limbs  began  to  quiver,  and  rubbing 
its  eyes  and  cleaning  its  wings  with  its  soft  leg 
brushes,  it  rose  from  its  lethargy,  buzzing  away  to 
the  fields,  apparently  unhurt  from  the  effects  of  the 
bottle. 


THE  FRIKJJU. 


Communicated  for  the  Friend. 

EXTRACTS 

From  an  address  delivered  before  the  Histo- 
rical Society  of  Pennsylvania,  1827,  by 
Roberts  Vaux. 

"The  exalted  sense  of  moral  duty — the 
Christian  benevolence,  and  other  virtues  that 
were  displayed  in  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the  founder  toward  the  Indian  natives,  deserved 
and  have  secured  for  that  illustrious  man,  an 
imperishable  renown.  His  great  mind  was 
uniformly  influenced  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
aborigines  by  those  immutable  principles  of 
justice,  which  every  where,  and  for  all  pur 
poses,  must  be  regarded  as  fundamental,  if 
human  exertions  are  to  be  crowned  with  noble 
and  permanent  results. 

"  Long  before  Penn  beheld  his  intended 
resting  place,  on  the  far  distant  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  he  seems  to  have  contemplated,  in  the 
wide  range  of  an  enlightened  philanthropy, 
that  he  might  be  instrumental  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  natives;  as  in  his  petition  to 
Charles  the  second,  for  a  grant  of  land  on  the 
American  continent,  he  declares  one  of  his 
objects  in  seeking  to  go  there  to  be,  '  The 
glory  of  God,  by  the  civilization  of  the  poor 
Indians,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  by 
just  and  lenient  measures  to  the  kingdom  of 
Christ: 

"  The  first  outline  of  a  constitution  for  those 
who  intended  to  accompany  the  patriarchal 
chief  to  the  wilderness,  -was  prepared  and 
adopted  at  London  in  1681.  It  was  modestly 
denominated  '  certain  conditions  or  conces- 
sions, but  exhibits  some  striking  proofs  of 
intellectual  power,  and  the  original  determina- 
tions of  his  judgment  concerning  the  mode  of 
treatment,  which  was  to  be  pursued  toward  the 
Indians.  It  thus  provided  in  the  13th,  14th, 
and  15th  sections:  'No  man  shall,  by  any 
ways  or  means,  in  word  or  deed,  affront  or 
wrong  any  Indian,  but  he  shall  incur  the  same 
penalty  of  the  law  as  if  he  had  committed  it 
against  his  fellow  planter;  and  if  any  Indian 
shall  abuse,  in  word  or  deed,  any  planter  of  the 
province,  he  shall  not  be  his  own  judge  upon 
the  Indian,  but  he  shall  make  his  complaint  to 
the  governor,  or  some  inferior  magistrate  near 
him,  who  shall  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  take 
care  with  the  king  of  the  said  Indian,  that  all 
reasonable  satisfaction  be  made  to  the  injured 
planter.  All  differences  between  the  planters 
and  the  natives  shall  also  be  ended  by  twelve 
men  ;  that  is,  by  six  planters  and  six  natives  ; 
that  so  we  may  live  friendly  together  as  much 
as  in  us  lieth,  preventing  all  occasions  of  heart- 
burnings and  mischiefs,'  and  that  '  the  Indians 
shall  have  liberty  to  do  all  things  relating  to 
improvement  of  their  ground,  and  providing 
sustenance  for  their  families,  that  any  of  the 
planters  shall  enjoy.' 

"  These  noble  aspirations,  and  wise  resolu- 
tions, never  forsook  the  mind  of  Penn;  and  all 
that  could  be  taught  by  precept  and  by  ex- 
ample, was  taught  and  shown  by  this  apostle  of 
Christianity  and  morals,  to  his  unenlightened 
brethren,  to  produce  the  great  and  good  ends 
which  he  so  ardently  desired  for  them. 

lt  His  coming,  and  the  founding  of  his  com- 
monwealth—the great  principles  of  religious 
and  civil  freedom  which  he  promulgated,  and 


established  in  the  frame  of  government,  aftd 
the  various  other  distinguished  acts  which  un- 
questionably place  him  on  the  loftiest  eminence 
as  a  lawgiver,  and  benefactor  of  mankind,  are 
familiar  to  you  all. 

"  The  territory  which  he  acquired  had,  how- 
ever, to  a  certain  extent,  and  for  many  years 
previously  to  his  accession,  been  occupied  by 
the  Swedes  and  Dutch,  and  some  intercourse 
had  taken  place  between  the  tribes  upon  the 
Delaware,  and  the  white  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  colonies,  who,  even  at  that  early 
period,  were  given  to  the  itinerant  propensities 
in  quest  of  gain,  which  distinguish  not  a  few  of 
their  descendants  to  the  present  day. 

"  The  most  formidable  evil  visited  upon  the 
Indians,  and  flowing  from  this  connection  with 
the  Europeans,  was  the  introduction  of  ardent 
spirits.  That  terrible  agent,  the  abuse  of  which 
dethrones  the  reason,  blasts  the  fairest  promise 
of  intellectual  power  and  cultivation,  and  gives 
loose  to  the  worst  tempers  of  mankind,  even 
when  claiming  to  be  the  subjects  of  civilized 
refinement  and  Christian  control,  did  not  fail 
to  ensnare  the  unreflecting  Indian,  and  feeding 
the  fiercer  passions  of  his  unsubdued  nature, 
fitte'd  him  for  every  atrocity,  and  made  him  the 
prey  of  every  cruel  artifice.  The  indulgence 
in  the  use  of  inebriating  draughts  had,  more- 
over, the  effect  to  introduce  physical  maladies, 
before  unknown  among  them,  and  to  subject 
them  to  outrage  and  wrong  in  the  disposal  of 
their  lands  and  commodities  ;  in  short,  that 
liquid  fire  threatened  with  swift  destruction  to 
sweep  them  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

"  To  protect  the  natives  from  such  fearful 
and  fatal  consequences,  the  wise  and  virtuous 
lawgiver  of  Pennsylvania  saw,  on  his  arrival, 
the  necessity  of  interposing  his  authority  to 
correct  mischiefs  which  had  existed  antecedent 
to  his  possession  of  the  province;  he  therefore, 
in  1682,  thus  declared  and  enacted,  that 
'  Whereas,  divers  persons,  as  English,  Dutch, 
Swedes,  &c.  have  been  wont  to  sell  to  the  In- 
dians rum  and  brandy,  and  such  like  distilled 
spirits,  though  they  know  the  said  Indians  are 
not  able  to  govern  themselves  in  the  use  there 
of,  but  do  commonly  drink  of  it  to  such  excess 
as  makes  them  sometimes  to  destroy  one  ano 
ther,  and  grievously  annoy  and  disquiet  the 
people  of  this  province,  and  peradventure  those 
of  neighbouring  governments,  whereby  they 
may  make  the  poor  natives  worse,  and  not 
better  for  coming  among  them,  which 
heinous  offence  to  God,  and  a  reproach  to  the 
blessed  name  of  Christ  and  his  holy  religion. 
It  is  therefore  enacted,  that  no  person  within 
this  province,  do  from  henceforth  presume  to 
sell  or  exchange  any  rum  or  brandy,  or  any 
strong  liquors,  at  any  time,  to  any  Indian  within 
this  province;  and  if  any  one  shall  offend  there 
in,  the  person  so  convicted  shall  for  every  such 
offence  pay  five  pounds.' 

"  Our  virtuous  forefathers  who  shared  with 
Penn  the  toils  and  privations  inseparable  even 
from  their  peaceful  conquest  of  the  wilderness,' 
felyvith  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  kindness 
extended  totvard  them  by  the  aboriginal  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil.  They  regarded  it  as  a  duty 
themselves,  and  enforced  the  obligation  upon 
their  descendants,  to  acknowledge,  and  if  pos 
siblo  to  extinguish  that  debt,  by  generous  n 


compense  of  good  will  to  the  Indian  race, 
through  all  future  time.  Instances  of  elevation 
of  sentiment  little  to  have  been  expected  from 
the  untutored  sons  of  the  forest — manifestations 
of  sympathy  worthy  of  the  most  refined  minds, 
and  deeds  of  charity  performed  by  the  natives  to 
mitigate  the  sufferings  of  some  of  the  first  emi- 
grants, are  well  authenticated,  and  fruitful  of 
the  tenderest  emotion.  Not  to  have  remem- 
bered these  magnanimous  traits  of  their  cha- 
racter, and  cherished  for  the  authors  of  such 
liberality  the  strongest  sense  of  the  favours 
conferred,  would,  indeed,  have  been  to  place 
the  civilized  far  below  the  savage  man.  But  our 
ancestors  did  not  forget  the  kindnesses  of  the 
friendly  tribes  who  dwelt  upon  the  soil  which 
we  now  inhabit,  and  who  bade  them  welcome 
to  this  land  of  promise. 

"  In  support  of  this  position,  it  is  my  design 
to  furnish  such  testimony  as  it  has  been  in  my 
power  to  collect,  by  some  research  into  the 
subject. 

"  To  rescue  the  natives  from  the  destructive 
vice  of  intemperance,  seems  to  have  been  a 
cardinal  concern  from  the  earliest  time,  and 
the  religious  Society  of  Friends  used  every 
effort  to  prevent  the  reproach  and  consequences 
of  that  evil  from  being  charged  upon  them  ; 
for  notwithstanding  the  prompt  and  discreet 
act  of  legislation  by  the  proprietor,  already 
noticed,  and  which  was  binding  upon  every 
inhabitant  of  the  province,  it  appears  that  this 
formidable  grievance  claimed  the  care  of  their 
annual  meeting  in  1685.  '  This  meeting,'  say 
they,  '  doth  unanimously  agree  and  give  as 
their  judgment,  that  it  is  not  consistent  with 
the  honour  of  truth,  for  any  that  make  pro- 
fession thereof,  to  sell  rum,  or  other  strong 
liquors  to  the  Indians.'  In  1687,  the  substance 
of  the  preceding  recommendation  was  issued 
by  the  same  body,  with  this  energetic  addition; 
'  and  for  the  more  effectually  preventing  this 
evil  practice  as  aforesaid,  we  advise  that  this 
our  testimony  be  entered  in  every  monthly 
meeting  book,  and  that  every  Friend  belonging 
to  the  said  meeting  do  subscribe  the  same.' 

"  The  most  considerate  regard  for  the  welfare 
of  their  Indian  neighbours,  was  uniformly  ma- 
nifested by  that  religious  Society,  then  forming 
a  majority  of  the  European  population,  and 
they  made  it  a  point  of  conscience,  frequently 
in  their  annual  assemblies,  to  recount  and  re- 
cord their  sense  of  the  offices  of  friendship 
which  they  experienced  from  the  natives,  as 
imperative  reasons  why  they  were  required  to 
cultivate  relations  of  the  purest  justice  and 
good  will,  with  the  aboriginal  sons  of  the  soil. 

"  It  would  have  been  happy  for  the  Indian 
race,  if  similar  dispositions  had  influenced  all 
the  emigrants  to  Pennsylvania.  This,  however, 
was  not  the  case,  nor  was  it  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  generous  purposes  of  the  first 
settlers  could  be  long  without  alloy,  when  the 
foundation  of  the  government  was  laid  so  broad, 
as  to  afford  room  for  all,  who  might  resort  to 
the  province.  The  novelty  of  its  character 
invited  many  adventurers,  who,  induced  by 
motives  of  profit  at  any  sacrifice,  came  to  ac- 
complish their  unrighteous  ends  by  the  impunity 
pf  toleration.  Of  this  class  not  a  few  polluted 
land  which  had  been  consecrated  to  justice, 
mercy,  and  peace.    But  the  evil  tempers 
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exhibited  by  those  who  sought  their  own  ag- 
grandisement at  the  cost  of  every  virtuous 
principle,  served  to  animate  and  enlarge  the 
minds  of  others  to  perform  acts  worthy  of  their 
high  calling,  and  thus  present  in  bold  relief  the 
genuine  and  consistent  character  of  the  men 
who  were  the  founders  and  architects  of  the 
honourable  fame  of  primitive  Pennsylvania 

"  It  need  not  be  concealed,  and  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  the  fair  and  serene  morning,  which 
dawned  so  full  of  hope  and  promise  upon  our 
adventurous  ancestors,  was  too  soon  overcast. 
Many  were  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  the  primeval 
inhabitants,  by  individuals  who  abused  the  pri- 
vileges so  freely  and  universally  guaranteed  in 
the  mild  structure  of  the  government,  which 
was  intended  not  as  a  protection  to  the  oppres- 
sor, but  as  a  sanctuary  for  the  oppressed  of 
every  condition  and  clime. 

"  The  discontents  which  were  excited  among 
the  Indians,  through  the  means  employed  by 
the  unprincipled  persons  to  whom  I  have  al- 
luded, induced  much  solicitude  in  the  mind  of 
Penn  and  his  friends,  who  assiduously  exerted 
their  authority  and  influence  in  the  legislature, 
and  elsewhere,  to  punish  and  prevent  trespasses 
upon  the  acknowledged  rights  of  the  natives. 
The  paternal  care  and  personal  oversight  of  the 
founder,  which  had  contributed  so  essentially 
to  the  best  interests  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
province,  was  unexpectedly  terminated  in  1701, 
when  circumstances  demanded  the  presence  of 
William  Penn  in  England.  This  was  a  most 
painful  separation  for  the  shepherd  and  his 
flock,  as  the  former  retired  to  leave  those  who 
were  allied  to  him  by  the  strongest  ties  of 
affection,  exposed  to  accumulating  difficulties 
and  dangers  on  every  hand.  He  went — but, 
in  the  inscrutable  economy  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, to  return  no  more  to  his  beloved  people 
and  country  in  the  western  hemisphere. 

"  Although  the  absence  of  the  proprietary 
was  severely  felt  by  those  who  united  with  him 
for  the  wholesome  administration  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  necessarily  interrupted  the  com- 
pletion of  some  judicious  improvements  in  its 
affairs,  it  did  not  abate  their  efforts  to  uphold 
the  standard  of  peace  and  righteousness.  To 
conciliate  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
Indians,  and  meliorate  their  condition,  remained 
to  be  prominent  objects  of  their  attention. 
William  Penn  himself  had  furnished  a  bright 
example  of  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of 
those  people,  not  only  in  his  justice  toward 
them,  and  by  imparting  advice  when  they  met 
him  in  council  at  Philadelphia,  but  also  by  visit- 
ing them  in  their  towns  in  distant  parts  of  the 
province,  an  office  of  kindness  to  which  he  felt 
himself  called,  in  his  character  of  a  minister  of 
the  gospel. 

"  Many  of  his  cotemporaries,  influenced  by 
the  same  pure  motives,  often  fulfilled  similar 
duties  by  going  to  the  tribes  in  the  interior,  far 
from  the  confines  of  civilization  A  visit  of 
this  kind  was  made  in  1705,  to  the  Seneca  and 
Shawanese  Indians,  who  then  occupied  the  bor- 
ders of  the  river  Susquehanna,  by  the  pious 
and  amiable  Thomas  Chalkley.  Some  notes 
of  what  occurred  whilst  on  this  Christian  errand 
have  been  preserved,  which  show  that  he  was 
received  with  the  greatest  cordiality  and  hos- 
pitality by  the  natives,  many  of  whom  were 


deeply  affected  by  his  discourses.  It  is  related 
that  when  Chalkley  and  his  companions  were 
about  to  part  from  the  assembled  Indians,  an 
ancient  queen,  called  Ojuncho,  who  is  repre- 
sented to  have  been  a  person  of  distinction, 
and  who  spoke  frequently  in  their  councils,  thus 
addressed  the  venerable  minister  of  peace, — 
'  /  look  upon  your  coming  as  more  than  natural; 
you  came  not  to  buy,  and  sell,  and  get  gain,  but 
for  our  good — we  desire  the  Great  Spirit  to  keep 
you  from  harm  on  your  journey — and  we  bid 
you  farewell.'  The  discernment,  and  kind 
feeling  which  dictated  this  brief  but  compre 
hensive  speech,  made  a  strong  impression  upon 
the  minds  of  those  who  heard  it,  and  led  to 
inquiries  of  the  Indians  concerning  the  influence 
and  authority  which  the  queen  had  acquired 
among  them,  as  it  was  not  their  custom  thus  to 
respect  females,  to  which  one  of  the  chiefs 
answered,  '  it  is  because  some  women  are  wiser 
than  some  men."1  " 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  the  Friend. 
THE  TEN  LETTERS. 

(Concluded  from  page  87.) 
REMAINDER   OF  LETTER  X. 

An  accurate  observer  will  often  discover 
how  erroneously  the  zeal  of  individuals  ope- 
rates :  he  will  see  around  him  numbers  always 
ready  to  counsel  and  advise  their  neighbours;  to 
detect  their  errors  and  reprove  their  aberra- 
tions ;  but  how  few  among  us  scan,  with  equal 
severity,  their  own  ;  and  this,  because  there  is 
something  gratifying  in  the  superiority  which 
attaches  to  the  counsellor  and  censor  of  others, 
but  always  troublesome,  and  often  painful,  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  ourselves.  So,  when  the 
preacher  is  followed  and  applauded,  it  often 
begets  a  restless  spirit  :  silent  worship  no 
longer  affords  him  satisfaction,  and  he  seldom 
permits  it  to  others,  When  he  is  present.  Few 
men  have  such  fertility  of  imagination,  as  to  be 
able  to  vary  such  frequent  discourses  ;  he  is 
often  at  a  loss  for  a  subject,  and  seizes  with 
avidity  every  new  idea,  regardless  of  its  cor- 
rectness, if  it  possess  the  charm  of  novelty. 

The  author  of  an  essay  on  practical  pietyt 
makes  some  reflections  on  the  situation  of 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  which  ought  to  be 
attentively  considered  by  them.  "There  are 
perils  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.  It  is 
not  among  the  least,  that  though  a  pious  cler- 
gyman may,  atjirst,  have  tasted  with  trembling 
caution,  of  the  delicious  cup  of  applause,  he 
may  gradually  grow,  as  thirst  is  increased  by 
indulgence,  to  drink  too  deeply  of  the  enchant- 
ed chalice.  The  dangers  arising  from  any 
thing  that  is  good,  are  formidable  because  un- 
suspected. And  such  are  the  perils  of  popu- 
larity, that  we  will  venture  to  say  that  the 
victorious  general,  who  has  conquered  a  king- 
dom, or  the  sagacious  statesman  who  has 
preserved  it,  is  almost  in  less  danger  of  being 
spoiled  than  the  popular  preacher  ;  because 
their  danger  is  likely  to  happen  but  once,  his 
is  perpetual.  Theirs  is  only  on  a  day  of  tri- 
umph, his  day  of  triumph  occurs  every  week  ; 
we  mean,  the  admiration  he  excites.  Every 
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fresh  success  ought  to  be  a  fresh  motive  to 
humiliation  :  he  who  feels  his  danger  will  vigi- 
lantly guard  against  swallowing  too  greedily, 
the  indiscriminate,  and  often  undistinguishing 
plaudits,  which  his  doctrines,  or  his  manner, 
his  talents  or  his  voice,  may  equally  procure  for 
him.  If  he  be  not  prudent  as  well  as  pious, 
he  may  be  brought  to  humour  his  audience,  and 
his  audience  to  flatter  him  with  a  dangerous 
emulation,  till  they  will  scarcely  endure  truth 
itself  from  any  other  lips.  The  spirit  of  ex- 
cessive fondness  generates  a  spirit  of  contro- 
versy. Some  of  the  followers  will  rather 
improve  in  casuistry  than  in  Christianity.  They 
are  more  busied  in  opposing  Paul  to  Apollos, 
than  in  looking  unto  Jesus,  the  author  and 
finisher  of  their  faith,  than  in  bringing  forth 
fruits  meet  for  repentance.  Religious  gossip 
may  assume  the  place  of  religion  itself.  A 
party  spirit  is  thus  generated,  and  Christianity 
may  begin  to  be  considered  as  a  thing  to  be 
discussed  and  disputed,  to  be  heard  and  talked 
about,  rather  than  as  the  productive  principle 
of  virtuous  conduct." 

That  this  spirit  exists,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  among  a  portion  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  I  think  cannot  be  doubted  ;  and  it 
would,  indeed,  be  wise  in  each  individual, 
seriously  to  scrutinize  his  own  conduct,  and 
consider  whether  he  has  been  instrumental  in 
generating  or  propagating  it. 

CONCLUSION. 

When  I  first  undertook  to  review  some  of 
the  prominent  features  in  the  sermons  allud- 
ed to,  I  did  expect  to  confine  my  remarks 
within  a  narrow  compass ;  but  the  topics 
which  the  author  discusses  are  so  various,  and 
the  applications  so  numerous,  that  it  unavoid- 
ably led  to  their  extension,  and  I  have  at  last 
left  many  untouched  which  are  entitled  to 
very  serious  consideration. 

I  know  there  are  some  very  serious  and 
pious  men  who  lament  that  these  sermons 
were  published  ;  but  I  am  not  of  their  opinion  ; 
for  although  they  may,  in  one  point  of  view, 
be  prejudicial,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
whole  scheme,  must,  I  think,  convince  every 
thinking  mind,  that  it  is  not  only  inconsistent 
with  the  Christian  religion,  but,  that  its  parts 
are  so  discordant,  and  its  doctrines  so  darkly 
mysterious,  as  to  elude  the  comprehension  of 
man ;  and  that  the  author,  so  far  from  eluci- 
dating that  religion  by  his  boasted  reliance  on 
the  human  understanding,  has  been  led  by 
that  modicum  of  it  possessed  by  himself,  into 
many  notions  totally  irreconcileable  to  right 
reason. 

In  one  respect  they  may  be  injurious  ;  not 
by  making  converts  to  the  system,  but  by  im- 
pairing the  belief  of  individuals  in  the  truths 
recorded  in  Scripture,  and  thus  paving  the 
way  to  complete  infidelity  ;  for  there  are  few 
minds  so  stolid  as  really  to  have  faith  in  a  re- 
ligion, founded  on  a  book  which  they  believe 
to  be  itself  a  fiction. 

It  would  perhaps  be  advisable  for  every 
member  of  Society,  after  perusing  these  ser- 
mons, to  read  the  life  and  writings  of  John 
Woolman.  Contrast  often  serves  to  elucidate 
the  truth,  and  the  dissimilitude  is  so  great, 
that  they  will  have  little  difficulty  in  discover- 
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ing  which  has  been  actuated  by  that  humble, 
peaceable,  and  gentle  spirit,  recommended  by 
the  example  and  precepts  of  the  founder  of 
our  religion.  They  were  probably  equally 
deficient  in  human  learning  ;  but  while  the 
one,  confident  in  his  own  abilities,  is  continu- 
ally involving  himself  in  contradictions  by  al- 
lusions to  subjects  which  he  does  not  under- 
stand ;  the  other,  favoured  with  what  learning 
can  never  supply,  a  large  fund  of  good  sense, 
pursues  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  without  en- 
tanglement or  inconsistency  :  the  one,  labour- 
ing to  clothe  his  arguments  in  the  brilliant 
language  of  the  orator,  leaves  them  involved 
in  inextricable  confusion  ;  the  other  explains 
his  ideas  with  a  precision  and  clearness,  which 
if  they  do  not  convince  cannot  be  misunder- 
stood. 

Indeed  there  is  such  a  sober  seriousness 
and  mildness  of  spirit  which  breathes  through 
all  the  writings  of  John  Woolman  ;  such  un- 
bounded charity  for  others,  and  such  severity 
in  the  examination  of  himself;  such  persuasive 
earnestness  in  his  exhortations,  and  such  a 
perfect  conformity  between  all  his  principles 
and  practices,  that,  however  men  may  differ 
respecting  some  of  his  doctrines  and  opinions, 
all  must  acknowledge  that  he  possessed  a 
mind  imbued  with  a  truly  Christian  spirit,  and 
regard  his  tone  and  manner  of  writing  as  a 
model  which  ought  to  be  imitated  by  all  Chris- 
tian professors. 

The  doctrine  of  divine  inspiration  was  the 
belief  of  every  Christian  church  in  its  primi- 
tive simplicity,  and  is  yet  the  doctrine  of  al- 
most all  of  them,  under  different  names  and 
modifications ;  and  if  the  belief  in  it  is  impair- 
ed, I  fear  it  must,  in  a  great  degree,  be  attri- 
buted to  some  of  those  who  profess  to  be  un- 
der the  guidance  of  it.  Not  content  with  the 
measure  of  light  which  it  affords,  and  which  is 
sufficient  for  the  great  purpose  of  enabling 
him  "  to  work  out  his  own  salvation,"  man, 
in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  is  prone  to  get  from 
under  that  humble  state,  in  which  alone  its 
manifestations  are  rightly  impressed  on  the 
mind  ;  to  believe  it  is  given  as  a  substitute  for, 
and  not  in  aid  of,  our  reason  ;  and  mistaking 
his  own  visionary  fancies  for  revelations,  ac- 
tually persuades  himself  that  he  also  is  invest- 
ed with  the  attribute  of  omniscience.  The 
inconsistencies  in  which  minds  thus  sublimated 
are  always  involved,  are  stumbling  blocks  to 
many,  who  are  from  thence  led  to  consider  all 
as  an  illusive  or  hypocritical  pretension. 

These  are  the  whims  of  the  imagination; 
when  man  in  his  exaltation  releases  himself 
from  the  control  of  his  reason,  and  eradicates 
from  his  heart  the  pure  and  unadulterated 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  when,  for- 
getting his  infirmities,  and  vaunting  in  his 
strength,  he  assumes  that  station  to  which  he 
is  not  called,  and  ministers  to  others,  when  his 
own  light  is  extinguished.  These  are  they 
who  are  described  by  the  poet — 

"  Aspiring  to  be  Gods,  if  angels  fell, 
"  Aspiring  to  be  angels,  men  rebel." 

But,  notwithstanding  the  discouraging  pros- 
pects which  surround  this  people,  I  trust  lhat 
all  is  not  lost  ;  that  the  ark  is  yet  upborne  by 
hallowed  hands  ;  and  that  Sion's  mount  is  stiil 


encircled  by  a  chosen  band,  who  read  with 
humility,  reverence,  and  instruction,  that  great 
spiritual  and  moral  code,  given  to  man  in  the 
name  and  in  the  majesty  of  Him,  "  who  is 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  the  Almighty." 
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Every  mind  capable  of  generous  feeling 
and  just  reflection,  must,  we  think,  be  moved 
with  compassion  for  the  aboriginal  race  re- 
maining upon  this  continent,  and  especially 
towards  the  Cherokee  and  other  southern 
tribes,  who  have  reached  a  most  perilous 
crisis  of  their  history.  The  arm  of  power  is 
uplifted,  and  avarice  has  whetted  her  appe- 
tite, to  sweep  them  from  their  homes,  the 
peaceable  possession  of  which  they  are  en- 
titled to  enjoy  by  the  gift  of  their  Creator,  by 
the  faith  of  treaties  of  the  United  States,  by 
immemorial  tenure,  and  by  the  acknowledged 
laws  of  civilized  nations. 

The  people  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  fore- 
fathers owe  so  much  to  the  native  proprietors 
of  the  land,  for  their  kind  reception  here, 
ought  to  be  aroused  on  behalf  of  that  afflicted 
race, — the  Society  of  Friends  should,  in  an 
especial  and  conspicuous  manner,  come  forth 
and  plead  their  cause. 

The  early  history  of  Pennsylvania  is  too 
little  known,  even  to  the  descendants  of  the 
honourable  Quakers  who  founded  it,  and  much 
less  so  to  the  mass  of  strangers,  now  deriving 
benefits  upon  the  soil  which  those  pious  men 
obtained  without  any  kind  of  wrong,  and 
which  for  forty  years,  during  their  administra-' 
tion  of  the  government,  was  held  in  uninter- 
rupted peace,  unstained  by  a  drop  of  human 
blood  shed  in  conflict.  These  are  ennobling 
recollections,  and  we  deem  it  a  suitable  occa- 
sion to  revive  some  passages  of  our  early  an- 
nals on  this  subject,  derived  from  an  address 
delivered  by  Roberts  Vaux,  before  the  His- 
torical Society  of  this  state,  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  1827.  Profitable  dispositions,  and 
motives  to  beneficent  action,  may  be  excited, 
by  the  careful  perusal  of  the  extracts,  given  in 
our  paper  to  day,  from  the  source  alluded  to. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  is  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction,  we  are  enabled  to 
state,  that  two  memorials,  one  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  this  state,  and  the  other  to  the  senate 
and  house  of  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  are  in  active  circulation  among  our  fel- 
low citizens  for  their  signatures,  and  copies  of 
which  will  be  extensively  distributed  through 
the  country  for  a  similar  purpose.  The  mem- 
bers of  our  religious  Society,  we  trust,  will  not 
be  found  deficient,  in  zeal  and  industry,  on  the 
important  occasion.  The  former  of  these  me- 
morials is  inserted  on  our  fifth  page;  the  latter 
for  want  of  room  is  deferred  to  next  week. 

The  space  occupied  in  the  present  number 
by  the  continuation  of  Smith's  narrative,  will 
not,  we  apprehend,  be  objected  to.  The  inci- 
dents at  the  encampment,  the  account  of  his 
hunting  adventures,  and  above  all,  the  deeply 


instructive,  indeed  may  it  not  be  said,  sublima 
lessons  of  piety,  developed  in  the  conduct  and 
the  speeches  of  Tecaughretanego,  are  calcula- 
ted, in  no  ordinary  degree,  to  interest  and  fix 
the  reader's  attention.  With  respect  to  the 
subsequent  scene  of  the  sweat-house,  however 
in  some  of  the  circumstances  it  may  partake 
of  the  ludicrous,  still  there  is  predominant,  the 
same  noble  bearing,  the  same  elevated  tone  of 
piety;  and  no  Christian  man  need  be  ashamed 
to  confess  his  admiration,  either  of  the  dignifi- 
ed and  just  rebuke  of  the  colonel's  ill-timed 
levity,  or  of  the  Christian-like  magnanimity 
with  which  the  token  of  reconciliation  was 
given,  the  instant  the  proper  acknowledge- 
ments were  made. 


At  a  meeting  of  Friends'  Central  School 
Association,  held  on  the  30th  inst.  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected  : 

Secretary — Henry  Cope. 

Treasurer — Benjamin  H.  Warder. 

Managers — Samuel  Bettle,  Thos.  P.  Cope, 
Thomas  C.  James,  Isaac  Davis,  Isaac  Collins, 
Thomas  Kimber,  Daniel  B.  Smith,  John  Paul, 
Thomas  Evans,  Samuel  B.  Morris,  Abrm.  L. 
Pennock,  Barth'w.  Wistar,  John  Gummere, 
John  G.  Hoskins,  George  Stewardson,  Charles 
Yarnall,  Samuel  Parsons,  Flushing,  L.  I. ; 
John  Griscom,  New  York;  Thomas  Cock,  do.; 
Samuel  F.  Mott,  do.  ;  Lindley  Murray,  do.  ; 
Gerard  T.  Hopkins,  Baltimore;  Jos.  King,  jr. 
do.;  Benjamin  W.  Ladd,  Smithfield,  Ohio. 

"  Home"  is  not  without  a  portion  of  merit, 
but  is  too  imperfect  for  insertion.  This  also 
may  apply  to  "  The  Cottager's  Annual  Of- 
ering." 

"  A  New  Year's  Gift,"  contains  very  good 
advice,  but  better  suited  to  "  nephews  and 
nieces,"  than  exposure  to  the  public. 

The  communication  of  P.  is  reserved  for 
further  consideration. 

We  understand  that  Thomas  Kite,  bookseller 
and  publisher,  of  this  city,  is  about  to  engage  in 
printing  a  uniform  edition  of  Friends'  writings, 
consisting  partly  of  works  never  printed  in 
this  country,  and  partly  of  works  now  out  of 
print.  "  Selections  from  the  letters  and  other 
papers  of  William  Grover ;  preceded  by  a 
biographical  notice  of  his  life,"  is  designed 
to  be  the  first  of  the  series,  to  be  followed  by 
"  Letters  on  religious  subjects,  written  by  di- 
vers Friends,  deceased;  first  published  by  John 
Kendall,  in  two  volumes."  The  first  of  these 
works  has  never  been  printed  in  this  country; 
and  of  the  second,  the  first  volume  only,  which 
has  long  been  scarce.  It  is  from  the  second 
volume  of  this  valuable  selection  we  have  lately 
given  some  interesting  extracts  in  "  The 
Friend." 


Died— On  the  26th  of  twelfth  month,  1830,  at  his 
residence  near  Darby,  Delaware  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, John  Woolman,  in  the  51st  year  of  his  age. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

General  Observations  on  the  Structure  and 
Offices  of  the  Stomach. — No.  3. 

Having  in  a  previous  number  briefly  con- 
sidered the  nature  and  construction  of  the 
stomach;  and  having  taken  a  limited  view  of 
some  of  its  varieties  as  occurring  in  different 
animals,  together  with  its  wonderful  adaptation 
to  the  wants  and  purposes  of  each  ;  we  are 
led,  by  an  easy  transition,  to  examine  into  the 
nature  of  that  process,  for  which  all  this  curious 
machinery  is  requisite,  and  for  the  thorough 
completion  of  which,  the  co-operation  of  almost 
all  the  diversified  organs  of  the  whole  animal 
structure  is  required.  This  process,  then,  which 
in  general  language  is  termed  digestion,  will 
form  the  subject  of  our  present  remarks;  these, 
however,  will  be  chiefly  confined  to  that  part  of 
the  process  which  is  effected  by  the  stomach 
and  alimentary  canal ;  and,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  we  shall  pass  by  the  collateral  aid 
which  is, rendered  by  the  neighbouring  organs, 
and  so  generalize  our  observations  as  to  adapt 
them  to  the  pages  of  "The  Friend." 

The  process  of  digestion  in  man,  and  in  most 
other  animals,  consists  of  three  parts,  carried  on 
in  different  ways,  and  executed  by  differently 
formed  organs,  but  ending  in  the  same  general 
result.  The  first  part  is  called  mastication,  by 
which  the  food  is  prepared  in  the  mouth,  for 
the  second  part  or  chymification,  which  is  its 
reduction  by  the  stomach  into  a  soft  pulpy 
mass;  the  third  part,  or  chylification,  is  a  dilu- 
tion of  this  softened  mass,  by  being  combined 
with  several  other  fluids  which  it  meets  with  in 
that  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  continuous  to 
the  stomach  proper,  and  which  constitutes  the 
organ  devoted  to  this  particular  part  of  diges- 
tion. 

The  digestion  of  food,  though  much  studied 
by  the  ancients,  was  very  imperfectly  under- 
stood, and  many  erroneous  and  some  amusing 
ideas  were  entertained  by  them  upon  the  sub- 
ject. The  most  general  theories,  however,  were 
based  upon  chemical  or  mechanical  action,  and 
afterwards  on  a  union  of  these  two,  with  but 
little  reference  to  that  principle  of  vitality  which 
has  since  received  so  much  attention,  and  to 
whose  influence  so  much  of  this  process  is  now 
attributed.  It  being  now  generally  admitted 
that  that  part  of  digestion  which  is  com- 


pleted in  the  stomach,  is  chiefly  effected  by  the 
agency  of  the  peculiar  fluid  to  which  we  have 
before  adverted  under  the  name  of  stomach 
juice,  we  shall  therefore  proceed  to  give  a 
concise  account  of  that  curious  and  unique 
agent,  and  to  show,  that  stomachic  digestion 
may  be  accounted  for  chiefly  through  its  means. 

"  This  wonderful  menstruum,  the  most  ac- 
tive we  are  acquainted  with  in  nature,  is 
secreted  by  a  distinct  set  of  vessels  that  exist  in 
the  texture  of  the  stomach,  and  empty  into  that 
cavity  by  innumerable  orifices  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye."*  This  fluid,  as  generally  observed 
in  a  healthy  stomach,  is  thin,  semi-transparent, 
and  whitish,  or  of  a  slight  yellow  colour;  when 
pure  it  is  destitute  of  smell,  and  somewhat 
saline  to  the  taste;  it  varies,  however,  in  dif- 
ferent animals  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
food.  Thus  in  the  carnivorous  or  flesh-eating 
animals,  the  stomach  juice  is  slightly  acid — 
in  omnivorous,  or  those  which  subsist  on  both 
vegetable  and  animal  food,  it  is  neutral — and  in 
the  graminivorous,  or  those  which  feed  upon 
grasses,  dz-c.  it  is  generally  alkaline.  There 
are  two  grand  characteristics  by  which  this 
fluid  is  pre-eminently  distinguished ;  a  most 
astonishing  faculty  of  counteracting,  and  even 
correcting  putrefaction  ;  and  a  faculty  equally 
astonishing  of  dissolving  the  toughest  and 
most  rigid  substances  in  nature.!  Hence  those 
animals  which  feed  upon  carcasses  and  tainted 
flesh,  are  enabled,  by  the  antiputrescent  nature 
of  this  fluid,  to  correct  the  putridity,  and  even 
to  sweeten  this  kind  of  aliment  as  soon  as  it 
reaches  the  cavity  of  the  stomach;  and  Riche- 
rand  states  that  serpents  have  been  found,  who, 
having  swallowed  a  part  of  an  animal,  which 
from  its  size  they  were  unable  to  swallow 
whole,  on  being  killed,  the  part  which  had  been 
swallowed,  and  subjected  to  the  operation  of  the 
stomach  juice,  was  found  to  be  perfectly  sweet 
and  pure,  while  that  which  remained  without 
the  animal  was  in  a  state  of  putrescency.  And 
Gregory,  in  his  "Economy  of  Nature,"  ob- 
serves that  if  putrid  meat  be  given  to  a  dog,  the 
contents  of  his  stomach  will  be  found  sweet 
and  free  from  all  putrefaction,  if  he  is  killed  a 
few  hours  after.  The  power  of  this  fluid  in 
correcting  putrescency,  has  introduced  it  as  a 
remedial  agent  in  the  cure  of  old  and  putrid 
sores;  and  surgeons  have  actually  resorted  to 
it  with  success,  in  healing  cases  of  this  kind. 
It  is  a  very  common  notion,  deduced,  no  doubt, 
from  the  high  authority  of  sacred  writ,  that 
obstinate  and  putrid  sores  are  benefited  by 
being  licked  by  a  dog.f  If  this  idea  can  at  all 
be  relied  on,  it  can  be  only  accounted  for  by  a 
similar  faculty  in  the  saliva  of  the  dog,  which 

*  Dr.  J.  M.  Good. 

+  Book  of  Nature,  vol.  iii. 

X  St.  Luke,  chap.  xvi.  v.  21. 


indeed  resembles  very  closely  in  its  appearance 
the  fluid  in  question. 

In  exemplification  of  the  solvent  power  of 
this  juice,  I  shall  only  mention  the  fact  of  the 
tiger,  the  hyena,  several  kinds  of  fish  and 
birds  of  prey,  who  swallow  the  hardest  bones 
and  digest  them  with  the  greatest  facility;  and 
it  is  said  that  the  stomach  juice  of  the  dog  will 
dissolve  ivory  and  the  enamel  of  the  teeth.  That 
this  astonishing  solvent  power  does  reside  in 
the  above-mentioned  fluid,  scarcely  seems  to 
admit  of  a  doubt,  though  in  some  cases  it  is 
greatly  assisted  by  concurring  circumstances, 
as  the  warmth  and  trituratory  motion  of  the 
stomach,  &,c.  To  ascertain  what  could  be 
fairly  attributed  to  the  power  of  this  juice,  un- 
aided by  the  motion  of  the  stomach,  Reaumur 
gave  perforated  tin  tubes  filled  with  the  hardest 
beef  bones  to  a  buzzard  hawk;  on  withdrawing 
these  tubes  at  the  expiration  of  three  days,  he 
found  these  hard  bones  were  perfectly  dissolv- 
ed. These  tubes  being  filled  with  the  bones 
of  a  pigeon,  they  were  converted  into  a  jelly 
in  twenty-four  hours.* 

The  digestive  force  of  the  stomach  juice  is 
not  equally  great  in  all  animals,  but  seems  to 
be  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  each.  Hence 
we  find  in  the  more  perfect  animals,  which  are 
for  the  most  part  furnished  with  several  organs, 
accessary,  or  rather  preparatory  to  the  process 
of  digestion,  such  as  hands,  claws,  teeth, 
and  crops,  and  likewise  in  those  which  have 
two  or  more  stomachs,  that  the  abstract  power 
of  this  peculiar  liquid  is  not  so  great  as  in  those 
which  are  not  in  possession  of  these  collateral 
aids,  as  in  some  birds  of  prey,  serpents,  and 
several  species  of  fish,  who  seize  their  prey  and 
swallow  it  whole,  or  with  only  sufficient  pre- 
paration to  enable  them  to  get  it  down  their 
throat  into  the  stomach,  and  then  rely  on  the 
unaided  power  of  the  stomach  juice  to  perform 
the  whole  of  that  process,  which,  as  has  been 
before  remarked,  is  divided  in  most  other  ani- 
mals into  three  distinct  parts,  and  accomplished 
by  many  different  organs. 

In  these  kinds  of  animals,  this  juice  is  found 
to  possess  an  extraordinary  degree  of  vigour, 
so  great  in  some,  (as  was  remarked  of  the  dog, 
who  does  not  masticate  his  food  anymore  than 
is  just  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  swallow  it,) 
as  to  dissolve  ivory,  and  even  the  enamel  of  the 
teeth,  which  is  the  hardest  of  all  animal  pro- 
ducts. 

It  may  be  remarked,  moreover,  that  all  these 
kinds  of  animals,  are  for  the  most  part  mono- 
gastric,  or  furnished  with  but  a  single  stomach, 
which  consists  of  a  thin  membranous  bag,  and 
which  possesses  no  power  of  grinding  to  assist 
the  digestive  liquor,  or  indeed  any  other  faculty, 

*  Gregory's  Economy  of  Nature 
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than  that  of  merely  containing  the  food,  and  of 
secreting  or  forming  the  peculiar  juice,  whose 
office  is  to  operate  upon  and  digest  it. 

Accident,  however,  has  sometimes  revealed 
an  astonishing  degree  of  activity  in  this  liquor, 
as  found  in  the  human  stomach;  more  indeed 
than  could  possibly  have  been  anticipated, 
when  we  consider  the  many  advantages  and 
facilities  which  man  possesses  for  preparing  his 
food,  end  rendering  it  easy  of  digestion.  A 
circumstance  elucidatory  of  the  prodigious 
power  which  this  liquor  may  acquire  in  the 
human  stomach,  came  under  the  notice  of  the 
writer  some  time  ago,  in  an  individual  who  had 
been  for  a  long  time  in  the  practice  of  exciting 
the  astonishment  of  spectators  as  well  as  of 
procuring  gain  for  himself,  by  swallowing  va- 
rious strange  and  apparently  indigestible  arti- 
cles, such  as  gold  and  silver  coin,  knives,  and 
other  things  of  this  nature.  This  poor  deluded 
creature,  tempted,  no  doubt,  by  the  hope  of 
reward,  and  relying  upon  former  experience, 
was  induced,  on  one  occasion,  to  swallow  a 
large  number  of  buck  or  bone  handled  knives. 
From  this  time  his  health,  which  had  been  gra- 
dually impaired  by  this  vicious  practice,  began 
rapidly  to  decline  ;  he  became  miserably  ema- 
ciated, and  in  a  few  months  he  died,  a  victim 
to  the  fatal  injury  which  his  folly  had  inflicted 
upon  a  delicate  and  vital  organ.  On  an 
examination  of  this  person  after  death,  it  was 
found  that  the  stomach  juice  had  acted  with  so 
great  force  upon  those  knives  which  were  still 
remaining  in  the  stomach,  that  their  handles 
were  much  eroded,  in  some  so  entirely  dissolved, 
as  to  leave  bare  the  iron  frame  work,  and  even 
the  blades  seemed  to  have  been  rounded,  and 
otherways  acted  upon  by  this  powerful  men- 
struum. 

It  has  often  been  enquired,  if  such  in  fact  be 
the  wonderful  power  of  this  juice,  how  does  it 
happen  that  the  thin  and  apparently  feeble 
texture  of  the  organ  itself  escapes  its  dissolving 
influence,  and  does  not  become  disorganized 
and  digested  by  the  powerful  liquor  which  is 
contained  within  its  cavity  ?  This  indeed  at 
onetime  would  have  been  a  most  perplexing 
problem,  and  one  that  the  ancients  never 
could  have  solved  upon  their  mechanical,  che- 
mical, or  union  principles.  That  such  an  effect 
does  not  take  place,  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  reference  to  the  preservative  influence  of 
the  "  vis  conservatrix  naturae,"  of  that  vital 
principle  which  pervades,  sustains,  and  vivifies 
all  animated  nature  ;  a  principle,  of  whose 
essence  indeed  we  know  little  or  nothing,  but 
of  whose  existence  we  cannot  for  one  moment 
doubt,  and  which  is  so  beautifully  and  so  won- 
derfully displayed  throughout  the  vast  and 
endless  variety  of  all  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
Were  it  not  then  for  this  conservative  faculty, 
which  is  implanted  in  all  living  matter  as  an 
essential  principle,  by  a  law  of  the  great  Crea- 
tor himself,  and  which  protects  it  from  the 
disorganizing  influence  of  those  natural  and 
chemical  reagents, by  which  we  are  continually 
surrounded,  and  which  are  unceasingly  acting 
upon  and  changing  the  whole  world  of  inanf- 
mate  matter,  the  stomach  would  soon  vield  to 
the  dissolving  power  of  its  contained  juice. 
But  so  long  as  its  vitality  remains  unimpaired, 
it  is  enabled  entirely  to  resist  the  strongest 


possible  concentration  of  this  active  agent. 
As  soon,  however,  as  death  takes  place,  or  in 
other  words,  when  this  organ  is  reduced  to  a 
level  with  inanimate  or  dead  matter,  according 
to  John  Hunter,  the  stomach  yields  at  once  to 
the  action  of  its  contained  fluid,  and  becomes 
dissolved  in  its  own  juice.*  This,  however, 
can  only  take  place  after  sudden  death,  when 
the  stomach  was  previously  sound,  and  con- 
taining a  considerable  quantity  of  this  liquor  in 
its  cavity  at  the  time. 

Vitality  is  always  an  over  match  for  the 
powers  of  "the  stomach  liquor;  hence  if  an  ani- 
mal be  swallowed  alive,  no  matter  what  length 
of  time  it  may  remain  in  the  stomach,  so  long 
as  it  remains  alive,  this  liquor  will  be  totally 
unable  to  act  upon  or  digest  it ;  hence  worms 
and  other  insects  have  been  frequently  found  in 
the  stomachs  of  different  animals  entirely  unin- 
jured. And  fresh  vegetables,  when  taken  into 
the  stomach  of  grazing  animals,  are  not  acted 
upon  by  this  juice  until  they  have  become  en- 
tirely dead. 

"  Animals,  or  parts  of  animals,  possessed  of 
the  living  principle  when  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach, are  not  in  the  least  affected  by  the 
powers  of  that  viscus,  so  long  as  the  animal 
principle  remains;  hence  it  is  we  find  animals 
of  various  kinds  living  in  the  stomach,  or  even 
hatched  and  bred  there;  but  the  moment  any 
of  these  lose  the  living  principle,  they  become 
subject  to  the  digestive  power  of  the  stomach. 
If  it  were  possible  for  a  man's  hand,  for  ex- 
ample, to  be  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  a 
living  animal  and  kept  there  for  a  considerable 
time,  it  would  be  found  that  the  dissolvent 
powers  of  the  stomach  could  have  no  effect 
upon  it;  but  if  the  same  hand  were  separated 
from  the  body,  we  should  then  find  that  it  would 
immediately  act  upon  it. "t 

W. 

\2th  mo.,  1830. 


*  Hunter's  Animal  Economy. 

t  Hunter's  Observations  on  Digestion. 


Communicated  for  "The  Friend." 
EXTRACTS 

From  an  Address,  delivered  before  the  Histori 
cal  Society  of  Pennnsylvania,  1827,  by 
Roberts  Vatjx. 

(Concluded  from  our  last.) 

"  That  the  Indians  themselves  were  sensible 
of  the  pacific  dispositions  and  good  designs  of 
those  who  sought  their  real  happiness,  and 
consequently  that  of  the  white  inhabitants  of 
the  province,  is  demonstrable  from  their  own 
declarations.  A  conference  was  held  at  Phil- 
adelphia in  1715,  and  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  Delawares  ;  on  that  occasion,  Sas- 
soonan,  one  of  their  chiefs,  said, — 

"  '  The  calumet,  which  we  have  carried  to 
all  the  nations,  we  have  now  brought  here  ;  it 
is  a  sure  bond  of  peace  amongst  them,  and 
between  us  and  you  ;— we  desire,  by  holding 
up  our  hands,  that  the  God  of  heaven  may 
witness,  that  there  may  be  a  firm  peace  between 
you  and  us  for  ever.  We  heard  of  some  mur- 
murs among  some  of  our  people,  and  to  prevent 
any  trouble,  we  come  to  renew  our  former 
bond  of  friendship.  When  William  Penn  first 
came,  he  made  a  clear  and  open  road,  all 


the  way  to  the  Indians:  we  desire  the  same 
may  be  kept  open,  that  all  obstructions  may  be 
removed,  of  which,  on  our  side,  we  will  take 
care.  Let  the  peace  be  so  firm,  that  you  and 
us,  joined  hand  in  hand,  even  if  the  greatest 
tree  falls,  it  shall  not  divide  us.  As  our 
fathers  have  been  in  peace,  so  let  us  and  our 
children,  as  they  come  into  the  world  hereafter, 
be  in  peace,  that  it  may  be  continued  from 
generation  to  generation,  for  ever.' 

Such  were  the  sentiments,  the  grateful  re- 
collections, and  the  honourable  desires  of  that 
highminded  race ;  and  the  promulgation  of 
them  is  the  more  remarkable,  because,  before 
the  council  terminated,  the  same  chief  uttered 
the  complaint  of  his  nation,  in  this  fearless  and 
sarcastic  strain  :  '  I  will  now  speak  of  the 
trade  between  you  and  us.  It  has  been  like  a 
house  with  two  doors,  one  for  us,  and  one  for 
the  English,  but  the  goods  were  placed  in  the 
dark,  so  that  we  did  not  know  how  we  were 
dealt  with.  We  want  the  terms  of  trade  set- 
tled, so  that  we  may  no  longer  be  in  danger  of 
being  cheated.  We  are  often  imposed  upon 
by  the  lightness  of  your  money.  You  certainly 
know  the  value  of  ours.  I  wish  this  evil  put 
out  of  the  way.' 

*       *       *       *       #       4 ,  f 
"  In  1721  an  Indian  was  barbarously  killedT 
in  the  vicinity  of  Conestogoe,  by  a  white  man. 
This  was  the  first  blood  wantonly  spilled  by 
the  hand  of  an  European,  upon  the  soil  of  Penn- 
sylvania, of  which  there  was  any  record,  for  forty 
years  from  its  foundation.    An  outrage  of  so 
fearful  an  import,  and  likely  to  be  followed  by 
speedy  retaliation,  to  what  extent  no  one  could 
foretell,  greatly  alarmed  the  friends  of  order 
and  peace,  who  immediately  adopted  measures 
to  compose  the  Indiana,  and  secure  the  due 
administration  of  justice,  upon  the  author  of 
such  cruelty.    James  Logan  and  John  French, 
two  influential  members  of  the  council,  forth- 
with proceeded  to  the  scene  of  trouble,  and 
assured  the  Indians  of  the   abhorrence  in 
which  the  government  held  the  foul  deed  that 
had  been  perpetrated  ;  they  left  no  means  un- 
employed to  heal  the  wound  that  had  been 
inflicted  on  their  long   friendship,   and  by 
causing  the  offender  to  be  arrested,  satisfied 
the  relatives  of  the  deceased  person,  that  the 
law  should  be  rigidly  enforced.    On  the  return 
of  the  commissioners,  a  full  statement  of  the 
affair  was  submitted  to  the  assembly.  That 
body  seems  to  have  regarded  the  condition  of 
things  as  very  serious  and  critical,  and  was 
not  without  gloomy  anticipations,  in  regard  to 
the  future  security  of  the  province.    An  ad- 
dress was  sent  to  the  governor,  which  presented 
a  concise  exposition  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
assembly  on  the  afflicting  occasion— bringing 
to  his  notice  the  conduct  of  the  founder  and 
his  associates  towards  the  Indians,  pressed  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  ancient  friendship 
— recommended  the  execution  of  strict  justice 
—represented  the  frequent  complaints  of  the 
natives,  that  strong  liquors  were  carried  and 
sold  among  them  by  the  traders,  &e. — con- 
cluding with  these  words  :  '  At  the  relation  of 
the  dismal  circumstances,  we  were  filled  with 
horror  and  surprise,  that,  after  so  long  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  peace  first  settled  by  the  hon- 
ourable proprietary,  William  Penn,  with  the 
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Indians,  any  breach  should  be  now  made  by 
those  under  the  name  of  Christians,  to  the  re- 
proach of  that  name,  and  danger  of  the  safety 
and  peace,  both  of  this  province  and  others/ 

"  This  impressive  communication  led  to  an 
immediate  conference  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
Five  Nations  at  Albany,  when  they  were  so 
fully  satisfied  of  the  sincerity  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  to  do  them  justice,  and 
prevent  or  punish  all  such  abuses  in  future, 
that,  remarkable  as  it  may  seem,  the  Indians 
interceded  for  the  murderer,  and  the  difficulty 
was  amicably  settled. 

"  The  assembly,  regardful  of  its  duty,  and 
conforming  to  the  intimation  given  to  the  gov- 
ernor, in  the  address  before  noticed,  passed,  at 
the  next  session,  '  An  act  to  prohibit  the  sell- 
ing of  rum,  and  other  strong  liquors,  to  the 
Indians,  and  to  prevent  abuses  that  may  hap- 
pen thereby.' 

"  Individuals  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who 
were  members  of  the  legislature,  were  mainly 
instrumental  in  devising  and  giving  effect  to 
the  public  measures  necessary  on  an  occasion 
of  so  much  moment  to  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  the  Society,  as  such,  availed  itself  of 
the  earliest  opportunity,  to  declare  its  sense  of 
what  was  due  to  the  Indians,  as  well  as  to 
guard  its  members  from  any  connection  with 
causes,  from  which  manifestly  flowed  so  much 
evil  to  the  natives,  and  mischief  to  the  province. 

"  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  language 
employed  at  their  annual  assembly,  next  ensu- 
ing the  melancholy  event  that  has  been  noticed. 
4  When,'  (say  they,)  '  way  was  made  for  our 
worthy  friends,  the  proprietors  and  owners  of 
lands  in  this  province,  to  make  their  first  set- 
tlements, it  pleased  the  Almighty  God,  by  his 
overruling  providence,  to  influence  the  native 
Indians,  so  as  to  make  them  very  helpful  and 
serviceable  to  those  early  settlers,  before  they 
could  raise  stocks  or  provisions  to  sustain 
themselves  and  families.  And  it  being  soon 
observed,  that  those  people,  when  indulging  in 
the  use  of  strong  liquors,  set  no  bounds  to 
themselves,  but.  were  apt  to  abuse  and  destroy 
one  another,  there  came  a  religious  care  and 
concern  upon  Friends,  both  in  their  meetings 
and  legislature,  to  prevent  those  abuses.  Ne- 
vertheless, some  people,  preferring  their  lucre 
before  the  common  good,  continued  in  this  evil 
practice,  so  that  our  yearly  meeting,  in  1687, 
testified  that  the  practice  of  selling  rum,  or 
other  strong  liquors,  to  the  Indians,  directly  or 
indirectly,  or  exchanging  the  same  for  any 
goods  or  merchandize  with  them,  is  displeasing 
to  the  Lord,  a  dishonour  to  truth,  and  a  grief 
to  all  good  people.  And,  although  this  testi- 
mony hath  been  since  renewed  by  several 
yearly  meetings,  it  is  yet  notorious,  that  the 
same  hath  not  been  duly  observed  by  some 
persons,  and  therefore  it  hath  become  the 
weighty  concern  of  this  meeting,  earnestly  to 
recommend  the  said  testimony  to  the  strict 
observance  of  all  Friends,  and,  where  any 
under  our  profession  shall  act  contrary  there- 
unto, let  them  be  speedily  dealt  with,  and  cen- 
sured for  their  evil  practice.' 

****** 
M  In  1 792,  the  yearly  meeting  of  Philadelphia 
was  seriously  affected,  on  account  of  the  war 


that  had  then  for  some  time  subsisted  on  the 
western  frontiers,  between  the  inhabitants  of 
those  parts  and  the  Indians.,  This  concern 
led  to  the  presentation  of  an  address  to  presi- 
dent Washington  and  the  congress  of  the 
United  States,  expressive  of  sympathy  with  the 
white  people  and  Indians,  who  were  suffering 
from  hostilities  ;  acknowledging  a  continued 
sense  of  gratitude  to  the  natives,  whose  fore- 
fathers cherished  and  assisted  their  ancestors  in 
the  early  settlement  of  the  country,  and  earnestly 
requesting  that  the  cause  of  the  uneasiness  of 
the  Indians  might  be  investigated  ajid  removed. 
The  address  was  respectfully  received,  and  the 
president  adopted  measures  to  prevail  on  the 
Indians  to  hold  a  trealy,  the  succeeding  spring, 
at  Sandusky.  A  deputation  of  six  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  accompanied  the 
commissioners  appointed  by  president  Wash- 
ington, and,  after  encountering  many  difficul- 
ties, they  reached  Fort  Detroit,  where  they 
received  a  message  from  the  Indians,  that 
unless  the  Ohio  river  should  be  the  boundary 
line  between  them,  they  were  unwilling  to  con- 
fer ;  and  the  commissioners,  not  being  author- 
ized to  comply  with  their  proposal,  the  treaty 
was  frustrated,  and  the  party  returned  without 
being  able  to  effect  the  object  of  the  mission. 
In  1794,  the  Six  Nations  became  discontented 
with  the  conditions  imposed  on  them,  at  the 
treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix.  In  order  to  prevent 
an  interruption  of  the  tranquillity  which  had 
subsisted  between  them  and  the  United  States, 
from  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  it  was 
agreed  to  hold  a  treaty  with  them  at  Canan- 
daque,  and  Colonel  Pickering  was  chosen  sole 
commissioner  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 
The  Indians,  as  on  a  previous  occasion,  sent  a 
request  that  some  of  the  people  called  Quakers 
might  attend,  and  a  deputation  of  four  of  their 
members  was  appointed  for  that  purpose,  who 
waited  upon  the  president,  and  informed  him 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  which  re- 
ceived his  cordial  approbation.  Provided  with 
an  address  on  behalf  of  their  brethren,  adapted 
to  the  occasion,  and  furnished  with  suitable 
presents  for  the  Indians,  the  deputies  proceed- 
ed to  the  treaty  ground,  where  the  negotia- 
tion was  begun,  and  continued  for  forty-eight 
days.  The  result  of  this  conference  was  highly 
satisfactory  to  all  who  were  concerned  in  it. 
On  the  last  day,  when  the  council  fire  was 
about  to  be  extinguished,  the  deputation  made 
a  farewell  address  to  the  Indians,  to  which 
Farmers  Brother,  a  chief  of  great  distinction, 
thus  replied  on  behalf  of  his  people  : 
" 1  Brothers, 
"  4  We  are  very  glad  to  see  you.  When  we 
sent  for  you,  our  desire  was  that  you  might  sit 
down  by  our  sides,  and  afford  your  assistance 
to  make  a  good  peace.  Last  year  we  invited 
you  to  come  to  Sandusky  ;  you  willingly  rose 
from  your  seat  and  came  forward  ;  you  know 
how  things  turned  out ;  it  was  not  the  will  of 
the  Great  Spirit  that  a  treaty  should  take  place 
at  that  time,  yet  we  thank  you  because  you  so 
willingly  rose  from  your  seat,  and  came  for- 
ward so  readily.  We  have  many  times  heard 
the  voice  of  Onas ;  it  was  always  good  to  us  ; 
we  have  now  heard  it  again,  and  what  you 
have  said  is  good.  You  have  seen  the  writings 
by  which  we  are  bound  ;  you  say  you  are  not 


concerned  in  public  affairs,  and  that  you  think 
it  will  not  be  best  for  you  to  sign  them  ;  bro- 
thers, you  have  made  our  minds  easy,  and  we 
have  no  hard  thoughts  concerning  you,  be- 
cause you  do  not  put  your  names  to  the  wri- 
tings. Brothers,  the  Great  Spirit  gave  this 
island  to  us ;  the  white  people  have  greatly 
increased  ;  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
red  people  and  the  white,  they  are  all  one,  and 
ought  to  he  brothers,  and  live  in  peace  one 
with  another.' 

****** 

"On  taking  leave  of  the  distinguished  phi- 
lanthropists,  a  brief  notice  of  whose  Christian 
labours  has  been  thus  submitted,  a  profound 
sense  of  gratitude  for  their  example  and  faith- 
ful services  is  kindled  in  my  heart ;  an  offering 
more  ardent  and  pure,  than  any  tribute  that 
mere  language  can  pay. 

■  Others  have  abundantly  shown,  that  the 
founder  and  lawgiver  of  Pennsylvania,  and  his 
associates,  our  honoured  forefathers,  were 
practically  wise,  and  eminently  successful,  in 
giving  refuge  and  rest  to  the  oppressed  of  all 
nations — it  has  been  my  humbler  task  to  prove, 
that  they  were  also  towards  their  benefactors, 
generous  and  just  /" 

A  short  Account  of  the  Life  of  Captain  Pavl 

CuFFEE. 

Paul  Cuffee,  the  subject  of  this  narrative, 
was  the  youngest  son  of  John  Cuffee,  a  poor 
African,  whom  the  hand  of  unfeeling  avarice 
had  dragged  from  his  home  and  connexions, 
and  sold  into  a  state  of  slavery,  but  who,  by 
good  conduct,  faithfulness,  and  persevering  in- 
dustry, in  time  obtained  his  freedom. 

He  afterwards  purchased  a  farm,  and  having 
married  one  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  Ame- 
rica, brought  up  a  family  of  ten  children  re- 
spectably, on  one  of  the  Elizabeth  Islands, 
near  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts.  In  the 
year  1773,  when  Paul  was  about  fourteen 
years  of  age,  his  father  dying,  left  a  widow  with 
six  daughters  to  the  care  of  him  and  his  bro- 
thers. Although  he  had  no  learning  except 
what  he  received  from  the  hand  of  friendship, 
yet  by  that  means  he  advanced  to  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  knowledge  in  arithmetic  and  na- 
vigation. Of  the  latter,  he  acquired  enough 
in  two  weeks  to  enable  him  to  command  his 
own  vessel  in  its  voyages  to  many  ports  in  the 
southern  states,  the  West  Indies,  England, 
Russia,  and  to  Africa. 

The  beginning  of  his  business  in  this  line 
was  in  an  open  boat,  but  by  prudence  and  per- 
severance he  was  at  length  enabled  to  obtain 
a  good  sized  schooner,  then  a  brig,  and  after- 
wards a  ship.  In  the  year  1806,  he  owned  a 
ship,  two  brigs,  and  several  small  vessels,  be- 
sides a  considerable  property  in  houses  and 
lands.  Feeling  in  early  life  a  desire  of  bene- 
fiting his  fellow  men,  he  made  use  of  such  op- 
portunities as  were  in  his  power  for  that  pur- 
pose. Hence,  during  the  severity  of  winter, 
when  he  could  not  pursue  his  usual  business 
in  his  little  boat,  he  employed  his  time  in 
teaching  navigation  to  his  own  family  and  to 
the  young  men  of  the  neighbourhood.  Even 
on  his  voyages,  when  opportunity  offered,  he 
instructed  those  under  bis  care  in  that  useful 
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art.  He  was  so  conscientious  that  he  would 
not  enter  into  any  business  however  profitable, 
that  might  have  a  tendency  to  injure  his  fellow 
men,  and  seeing  the  dreadful  effects  of  drunk- 
enness, he  would  not  deal  in  ardent  spirits  on 
that  account. 

In  the  place  where  he  lived,  there  was  no 
school;  and  as  he  was  anxious  that  his  children 
should  obtain  an  education,  he  built  a  house  on 
his  own  land,  at  his  own  expense,  and  gave  his 
neighbours  the  free  use  of  it;  being  satisfied  in 
seeing  it  occupied  for  so  useful  and  excellent 
a  purpose.  The  excellent  traits  of  character 
which  rendered  him  so  eminently  useful,  were 
discoverable  in  many  of  the  transactions  of  his 
life;  he  was  remarkable  for  a  steady  persever- 
ance in  laudable  undertakings,  as  if  conscious, 
that  it  is  only  by  an  honest  use  of  the  means  in 
our  power,  that  we  can  hope  to  become  re- 
spectable. His  mind  had  long  been  affected 
with  the  degraded  and  miserable  condition  of 
his  African  brethren,  and  his  heart  yearning 
towards  them,  his  thoughts  were  turned  to  the 
British  settlement  at  Sierra  Leone.  In  1811, 
finding  his  property  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
undertaking,  and  believing  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
use  a  part  of  what  God  had  given  him  for  the 
benefit  of  his  unhappy  race,  he  embarked  in  his 
own  brig,  manned  entirely  by  persons  of  co- 
lour, and  sailed  to  Africa,  the  land  of  his  fore- 
fathers. When  he  arrived  at  Sierra  Leone,  he 
had  many  conversations  with  the  governor  and 
principal  inhabitants,  and  proposed  to  them  a 
number  of  improvements.  From  thence  he 
sailed  to  England,  where  he  met  with  great 
attention  and  respect;  and  being  favoured  with 
an  opportunity  of  opening  his  views  to  the 
board  of  managers  of  the  African  institution, 
they  cordially  united  with  him  in  all  his  plans. 
This  mission  to  Africa  was  undertaken  at  his 
own  expense,  and  with  the  purest  motives  of 
benevolence.  He  was  very  desirous  of  soon  ma- 
king another  voyage,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
war  which  took  place  between  England  and 
America.  In  1815,  however,  he  made  prepa- 
rations, and  took  on  board  his  brig  thirty-eight 
persons  of  colour,  and,  after  a  voyage  of  fifty- 
five  days,  arrived  at  his  destined  port.  These 
persons  were  to  instruct  the  inhabitants  of 
Sierra  Leone  in  the  mechanic  arts. 

Kis  stay  at  this  time  was  about  two  months, 
and  when  he  took  his  leave,  particularly  of 
those  whom  he  had  brought  over,  it  was  like  a 
father  leaving  his  children,  and  with  pious  care 
commending  them  to  the  protection  of  God. 
He  was  making  arrangements  for  a  third  voy- 
age, when  he  was  seized  with  the  complaint 
which  terminated  his  life.  He  was  taken  ill  in 
the  winter,  and  died  in  autumn  following,  1817, 
in  the  59th  year  of  his  age.  To  the  benefit  of 
his  African  brethren  he  devoted  a  portion  of 
his  youthful  acquisitions,  of  his  later  time,  and 
even  the  thoughts  of  his  dying  pillow.  As  a 
private  man,  he  was  just  and  upright  in  all  his 
dealings.  He  was  an  affectionate  husband,  a 
kind  father,  a  good  neighbour,  and  a  faithful 
friend.  He  was  pious  without  ostentation,  and 
warmly  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Friends,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and 
sometimes  expressed  a  few  sentences  in  their 
meetings  which  gave  general  satisfaction.  Re- 
gardless of  the  honours  and  pleasures  of  the 
world,  he  followed  the  example  of  his  divine 


Master  in  going  from  place  to  place  doing 
good,  looking  not  for  a  reward  from  man,  but 
from  his  heavenly  Father. 

Thus  walking  in  the  ways  of  piety  and  use- 
fulness, and  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  approving 
conscience,  when  death  appeared,  it  found  him 
in  peace,  and  ready  to  depart.  Such  a  calm- 
ness and  serenity  overspread  his  soul,  and 
showed  itself  in  his  countenance,  that  the  heart 
of  even  the  reprobate  might  feel  the  wish,  "  Let 
me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my 
last  end  be  like  his."  A  short  time  before  he 
expired,  feeling  sensible  that  his  end  was  near, 
he  called  his  family  together.  It  was  an  affect- 
ing and  solemn  scene.  His  wife  and  children, 
with  several  other  relations,  being  assembled 
around  him,  he  reached  forth  his  feeble  hand, 
and  after  embracing  them  all,  and  giving  them 
some  pious  advice,  he  commended  them  to  the 
mercies  of  God,  and  bid  them  a  final  farewell. 
After  this,  his  mind  seemed  almost  entirely  oc- 
cupied with  the  eternal  world.  To  one  of  his 
neighbours  who  came  to  visit  him,  he  said, 
"  Not  many  days  hence,  and  ye  shall  see  the 
glory  of  God;  I  know  that  my  works  have  gone 
to  judgment  before  me,  but  it  is  all  well,  it  is 
all  well." 

He  lived  the  life,  and  died  the  death  of  a 
Christian.  He  is  gone  whence  he  shall  never 
return,  and  where  he  shall  no  more  contend 
with  raging  billows  and  howling  storms.  His 
voyages  are  all  over,  he  has  made  his  last  haven, 
and  it  was  to  that  of  eternal  repose.  Thither 
could  we  follow  him,  we  should  learn  the  im- 
portance of  fulfilling  our  duty  to  our  Creator, 
to  ourselves,  and  to  our  fellow  creatures.  Such 
was  his  reputation  for  wisdom  and  integrity, 
that  his  neighbours  consulted  him  in  all  their 
important  concerns;  and  what  an  honour  to  the 
son  of  a  poor  African  slave!  The  most  re- 
spectable men,  in  Great  Britain  and  America, 
were  not  ashamed  to  seek  to  him  for  council 
and  advice.  Thus,  we  see  how  his  persever- 
ing industry  and  economy,  with  the  blessing  ol 
Providence,  procured  him  wealth.  His  wisdom, 
sobriety,  integrity,  and  good  conduct,  made  him 
many  friends.  His  zealous  labours  for  the 
honour  of  his  Maker,  and  for  the  benefit  of  his 
fellow  men,  gave  him  a  peaceful  conscience. 
And  an  unshaken  belief  in  the  mercies  and 
condescending  love  of  his  heavenly  Father,  af- 
forded in  his  dying  moments  that  calmness,  se- 
renity, and  peaceful  joy,  which  are  a  foretaste 
of  immortal  bliss.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  his  address  to  his  brethren  at  Sierra 
Leone: — "  Beloved  friends  and  fellow  country- 
men, I  earnestly  recommend  to  you  the  pro- 
priety of  assembling  yourselves  together  to  wor- 
ship the  Lord  your  God.  God  is  a  spirit,  and 
they  that  worship  him  acceptably,  must  worship 
in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Come,  my  African  bre- 
thren, let  us  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Lord;  in 
that  pure  light  which  bringeth  salvation  into 
the  world.  I  recommend  sobriely  and  stead- 
fastness, that  so  professors  may  be  good  ex- 
amples in  all  things. 

"I  recommend  that  early  care  be  taken  to  in- 
struct the  youth  while  their  minds  are  tender, 
that  so  they  may  be  preserved  from  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  world,  from  profanity,  intempe- 
rance, and  bad  company. 

"  May  servants  be  encouraged  to  discharge 
their  duty  with  faithfulness:  may  they  be  brought 


up  to  industry,  and  may  their  minds  be  culti- 
vated for  the  reception  of  the  good  seed  which 
is  promised  to  all  who  seek  it. 

I  want  that  we  should  be  faithful  in  all  things, 
that  so  we  may  become  a  people  giving  satis- 
faction to  those  who  have  borne  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day,  in  liberating  us  from  a  state 
of  slavery.  I  leave  you  in  the  hands  of  Him 
who  is  able  to  preserve  you  through  time,  and 
crown  you  with  that  blessing  which  is  prepared 
for  all  who  are  faithful  unto  the  end." 

This  appears  to  be  the  simple  expression  of 
his  feelings — the  language  of  his  heart.  Pause, 
reader,  and  reflect.  Do  not  say,  because  it  is 
not  in  thy  power  to  be  as  extensively  useful  as 
the  subject  of  this  memoir,  that  thou  canst  not 
do  any  good.  There  are  very  few,  if  any,  peo- 
ple in  the  world  but  what  may  be  useful  in  some 
way  or  other.  If  thou  hast  health,  by  indus- 
try, sobriety,  and  economy,  thou  mayest  make 
thyself  and  thy  family  comfortable.  By  ho- 
nesty and  good  conduct,  thou  mayest  set  them 
and  thy  neighbours  a  good  example.  If  thou 
hast  aged  parents,  thou  mayest  soothe  and 
comfort  their  declining  years.  If  thou  hast 
children,  thou  mayest  instruct  them  in  piety 
and  virtue,  and  in  such  business  as  will  pro- 
cure them  a  comfortable  subsistence,  and  pre 
pare  them  for  usefulness  in  the  world. 

The  following  is  the  memorial  to  congress, 
to  which  allusion  was  made  in  our  last  number. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 

United  Stales  in  Congress  assembled, 
The  undersigned   memorialists,  citizens  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 

Beg  leave  respectfully  to  represent: — 

That,  although  in  the  bill  authorizing  the  President 
to  procure,  and  provide  for,  the  removal  of  the 
Indians  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  states  of 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  a  proviso  is  sub- 
joined, that  nothing  therein  shall  authorize  a  viola- 
tion of  existing  treaties  ;  your  memorialists  appre- 
hend, that  the  said  bill  may  be  the  means  of  en- 
couraging a  gross  violation  of  the  treaties  existing 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokees. 

Your  memorialists  believe  that  the  following  ques- 
tions would  be  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  the 
most  zealous  advocate  of  state  claims  : 

Independently  of  the  acts  of  those  whom  they 
may  justly  consider  as  foreigners  and  invaders  of 
their  country,  would  not  the  Cherokees  be  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign  people,  and  the  rightful  inheritors 
of  the  lands  on  which  they  reside  ? 

Have  not  the  lands,  which  they  now  hold,  been 
solemnly  guarantied  to  them  by  treaties  wit!i  our 
national  government,  more  especially  by  the  trealy 
of  Holston  ? 

Are  not  treaties  made  by  the  national  government 
with  a  sovereign  and  independent  people,  the  su- 
preme law  of  tiie  United  Slates,  agreeably  to  the 
constitution  ? 

Assuming  that  affirmative  answers  would  be  given 
to  the  foregoing  queries,  your  memorialists  infer,  that 
it  must  be  conceded,  that  so  far  only  as  the  most 
sacred  rights  of  a  people  can,  without  their  own 
consent,  bo  abrogated  by  the  ability  of  ottiers  to  op- 
press them,  and  the  precedents  afforded  by  the  lono- 
established  practice  of  oppression ;  and  so  far  only 
as  the  Cherokees  could,  by  these  extraneous  means, 
be  deprived  of  their  claims  to  be  treated  as  a  t>ovcr- 
eign  people,  can  it  be  legal,  forcibly  to  eject  them 
from  their  patrimony. 

Your  memorialists  conceive,  that  with  the  power 
to  make  treaties,  the  discretionary  power  of  decid- 
ing on  the  question  of  the  existence  of  a  competent 
degree  of  sovereignty  in  any  people,  with  whom  a 
treaty  might  be  made,  was  necessarily  associated; 
and  that  it  would  not  be  justifiable  for  the  people  of 
any  state,  in  our  great  confederation,  to  evade  the 
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obligations  arising  under  a  treaty,  by  alleging  that, 
in  their  opinion,  the  party  with  whom  the  treaty  had 
been  made,  had  not  a  competent  degree  of  sove- 
reignty. 

But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Indians,  the  exclusive  right 
to  treat  with  them,  whether  within  the  geographical 
limits  of  a  state,  or  otherwise  situated,  was  specifi- 
cally given  to  the  national  government,  it  were  evi- 
dently irrational  to  question  the  constitutionality  of 
any  treaty  made  with  them  by  that  government. 

Your  memorialists  conceive  that  nothing  can  be 
more  irreconcileable  with  law,  reason,  or  national 
honour,  than  that  a  treaty,  solemnly  ratified  by  the 
first,  best,  and  wisest  of  our  presidents,  to  which  the 
people  of  the  several  states  were  parties  under  the 
constitution,  and  which  they  sanctioned  by  their  ac- 
quiescence, is  now  to  be  questioned  upon  the  pre- 
tence, that  Washington  and  the  senate,  with  whose 
advice  and  assistance  he  acted,  were  so  ignorant  of 
the  constitution,  and  the  relation  in  which  the  abo- 
rigines stood  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as 
to  make  with  the  former  a  treaty,  to  be  violated 
whenever  it  should  become  the  interest  of  a  state  to 
treat  it  as  illegal. 

.To  the  annals  of  our  country,  your  memorialists 
would  turn  in  order  to  demonstrate,  that  not  only  by 
Washington,  but  by  his  successors,  by  the  British 
government,  and  even  by  the  government  of  Geor- 
gia, has  the  sovereignty  of  the  Cherokees  been 
deemed  adequate  to  the  treaty-making  power. 

Your  memorialists  conceive  that  the  sacred  obli- 
gations arising  from  the  treaties  of  the  United 
States,  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  protection  to  the 
Cherokees,  in  the  possession  of  their  lands,  had  they 
been  intruders  :  but  viewing  them  as  those  who  would 
be  the  undisturbed  legitimate  owners,  independently 
of  the  superior  power  of  the  invaders  of  their  coun- 
try, and  the  sanction  for  the  exercise  of  that  power 
furnished  by  similar  wrongs  heretofore  elsewhere 
committed,  your  memorialists  feel  an  increased  re- 
pugnance at  the  anticipated  breach  of  our  national 
faith. 

They  are  penetrated  with  sentiments  of  disappro- 
bation, and  sorrow,  when  they  hear  from  distin- 
guished politicians,  a  recital  of  instances  of  injustice 
towards  the  aborigines,  not  with  the  intention  of 
deprecating  a  continuance  of  that  course  of  iniquity, 
but  in  order  to  make  it  an  excuse  for  the  perpetra- 
tion of  another  wrongs  in  which  our  character,  as  a 
nation  and  as  republicans,  will  be  more  deeply,  and 
more  generally  implicated. 

The  only  pretence  which  could  be  set  up  to  the 
lands  of  the  Cherokees,  supposing  them  unprotected 
by  their  treaties  with  our  national  government, 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  your  memorialists,  be  that 
claim  of  the  strong  to  the  possessions  of  the  weak, 
which  has  been  miscalled  the  right  of  conquest. 
But  if  obtained  by  conquest,  those  lands  were  won 
by  the  disinterested  soldiers  of  our  revolution,  who, 
inspired  by  genuine  patriotism,  a  love  of  liberty  and 
of  virtuous  fame,  hazarded,  or  sacrificed,  wealth, 
health,  blood,  and  life  itself,  in  that  perilous  struggle. 
Your  memorialists  observe,  therefore,  with  pain,  that 
those  territorial  acquisitions  have  been,  by  a  promis- 
ed distribution,  held  up  as  the  means  of  influencing 
a  portion  of  our  countrymen,  to  forget  what  is  be- 
lieved due  to  the  national  character,  to  humanity, 
and  to  those  rights  of  man,  which  are  so  well  por- 
trayed in  our  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Your  memorialists  admit  that  there  maybe  plausi- 
ble ground  for  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  secre- 
tary of  war,  and  other  eminent  men,  that  the  ulti- 
mate happiness  of  the  red  men  would  be  best  con- 
sulted by  their  removal  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
cupidity  of  the  whites,  if  such  a  spot  can  be  found 
for  them  on  this  side  of  the  grave  ;  and  it  would  di- 
minish the  mortification  of  the  undersigned  at  the 
contemplated  evasion  of  our  national  engagements, 
agreeably  to  the  reprobated  principle  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means,  did  facts  allow  them  to  suppose, 
that  the  ultimate  happiness  of  the  red  men  and  their 
neighbours  was  the  incentive  of  this  policy. 

But  had  such  been  the  incentive,  instead  of  pro- 
jected lotteries,  and  other  methods  of  effecting  a 
promiscuous  partition  of  the  Cherokee  lands,  among 
the  adjoining  population,  your  memorialists  would 
expect  to  read  of  a  plan  for  the  sale  of  those  lands, 


in  order  to  create  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  a  people, 
expatriated  for  the  common  good.  In  that  case, 
your  memorialists  would  not  have  had  to  complain, 
that,  with  respect  to  the  territory  acquired,  and  the 
national  reputation  established,  by  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  heroes  of  the  revolution,  the  one  is  to  be 
tarnished,  in  order  that  the  other  may  be  employed 
for  the  enrichment  of  a  multitude,  happening  to  re- 
side within  the  geographical  boundaries,  unjustly, 
and  injudiciously  assigned,  by  a  foreign  monarch,  to 
one  of  his  provinces.  - 

Your  memorialists  are  indignant  that  in  a  republi- 
can country,  which  has  spurned  the  previously 
legitimate  control  of  British  kings,  the  illegitimate 
charters  and  proclamations  of  those  monarchs, 
should  be  considered  competent  to  authorize  the 
seizure  of  a  territory,  in  despite  of  a  solemn  guaran- 
tee. 

Nor  is  there,  agreeably  to  the  opinion  of  the  me- 
morialists, less  cause  for  regret,  that  at  a  moment 
when  we  are  universally  rejoicing  on  account  of  the 
liberty  gained  by  a  nation  in  the  eastern  hemisphere, 
we  should,  in  our  own  country,  sanction  the  worst 
of  all  tyranny — that  of  one  nation  over  another. 

Heretofore  the  acts  of  congress  have  been  con- 
sidered as  pre-eminently  the  law  of  the  land,  unless 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States; 'your  memorialists  are  therefore 
surprised  to  observe,  that  the  act  of  Congress  of 
1802,  for  the  protection  of  the  Indian  tribes,  which 
derives  additional  claims  to  a  faithful  observance, 
from  its  incorporation  in  more  than  one  compact 
with  them,  should  be  treated  as  void,  upon  the  plea 
of  its  unconstitutionality ;  without  any  decision, 
authorizing  this  view  of  it,  by  the  only  competent 
tribunal. 

In  the  provincial  history  of  some  of  the  states  of 
our  Union,  there  may  be  sufficient  instances  of  fraud 
and  violence  towards  the  aborigines  to  furnish  pre- 
cedents for  the  course  which  the  Indian  bill  has  been 
made  to  sanction  ;  but  your  memorialists  are  under 
the  impression,  that  in  our  national  history  no  in- 
stance of  ill  faith,  cruelty,  or  injustice,  can  be  adduc- 
ed prior  to  the  proceedings  in  relation  to  the  south- 
ern Indians.  Our  national  character  will  be  looked 
for,  not  in  times  anterior  to  our  existence  as  a 
nation,  but  in  the  period  which  has  succeeded  the 
formation  of  our  general  government.  Your  me- 
morialists trust  that  the  Senate,  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, of  the  United  States,  will  not  consider 
the  crimes  of  our  provincial  times  as  worthy  of  imi- 
tation ;  but  will  rather  endeavour  to  wipe  off  any 
stain  which  may  thence  arise,  by  a  rigid  perform- 
ance of  national  obligations,  and  scrupulous  adher- 
ence to  the  path  of  justice  and  humanity. 

SELF  DENIAL. 

The  following  anecdote  is  related  by  an  agent  of 
the  American  Education  Society  in  one  of  the  west- 
ern states. 

In  paying  a  visit  to  —  college  a  few  weeks 

since,  I  was  introduced  to  a  young  man  of  peculiarly 
modest  and  interesting  deportment.  I  had  before 
learned  from  the  president,  that  he  had  travelled  a 
hundred  miles  on  foot  to  get  to  college  ;  that  he  had 
come  there  with  but  seven  dollars  in  his  pocket,  to 
defray  the  expense  of  a  four  or  five  months'  term  ; 
and  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  men  in  the  institution 
as  a  scholar  and  a  Christian.  I  was  prepared,  in  my 
interview  with  him,  to  witness  further  developements 
of  his  Christian  self-denial.  Inquiring  of  him  whe- 
ther he  was  associated  with  some  young  gentlemen 
who  were  boarding  themselves  at  fifty  cents  a  week, 
he  replied,  that  he  could' not  afford  to  pay  his  pro- 
portion of  the  expense,  and  therefore  boarded  alone. 
I  wished  to  know  if  he  could  board  himself  for  less 
than  fifty  cents  a  week.  Here  my  young  brother 
seemed  to  hesitate,  and  was  struggling  with  emo- 
tions too  delicate  and  tender  to  utter.  1  told  him  I 
wished  not  to  scrutinize  his  circumstances  from  mo- 
tives of  curiosity,  but  for  his  benefit.  He  could  not 
withhold  his  heart  from  his  friend.  "  I  will  tell 
you,"  said  he,  (in  accents  that  melted  my  soul,) 
"  how  I  live.  I  purchased  a  bushel  of  corn  meal  for 
twenty  cents.  I  get  a  loaf  baked  each  week  for  six 
cents.  I  live  upon  my  corn  bread  and  water,  and  it 
costs  me  but  twelve  and  a  half  cents  a  week  !  With 


this  fare  I  am  well  contented,  if  lean  prepare  myself 
for  usefulness  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  ;  and,  at 
the  close  of  the  session,  doubt  not  but  I  shall  be  aB 
healthy  as  any  of  my  companions."  While  speak- 
ing of  his  health,  I  was  forcibly  reminded,  in  view  of 
his  healthful  countenance,  of  Daniel  and  his  associ- 
ates, who,  from  motives  of  Christian  self-denial,  lived 
upon  pulse,  instead  of  the  kings  meat.  His  seven 
dollars  would  have  carried  him  very  independently 
through  his  term,  (his  tuition  being  given  him  for 
his  services  as  writing  master.)  had  he  not  been 
taxed,  with  now  and  then,  a  letter  with  twenty-five 
cents  postage  ;  each  costing  him  as  much  as  two 
weeks'  board ! 

Selected  for  •'  The  Friend." 

TO  THE  AMERICAN  SNOW-BIRD. 
The  snow-bird  of  America  is  remarked  among 
ornithologists,  for  the  obscurity  which  hangs  round 
its  history.  On  the  first  approach  of  winter,  it  sud- 
denly makes  its  appearance  at  the  farm  houses, 
apparently  driven  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
to  court  the  society  of  man.  Whence  it  comes  no  one 
can  tell,  and  whither  it  goes,  (for  its  exit  is  as  sudden 
as  its  entrance,)  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  discover. 
It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be,  in  reality,  another  bird, 
only  that  its  plumage,  by  some  mysterious  and  irre- 
sistible power,  has  been  suddenly  and  entirely  chang- 
ed. It  delights  to  hover  near  hay-ricks,  feeding  on 
the  seed  which  they  contain  ;  while,  in  very  bleak 
weather,  when  the  ground  is  clad  in  universal  snow, 
and  the  air  is  piercingly  cold,  it  may  be  easily  attract- 
ed to  the  parlour  window,  by  throwing  forth  a  few 
crumbs — the  desolation  of  its  lot  causing  it  to  forget 
its  natural  fear  of  man.  There  is  a  feeling  of  melan- 
choly passeth  across  the  mind,  when  the  bleak  and 
dreary  landscape,  deserted  by  all  other  tenants  of  the 
air,  is  only  enlivened  with  the  presence  of  the  mourn- 
ful snow-bird.  Yet  even  in  the  bitterest  weather,  he 
is  always  gay  and  lively;  and  the  desolation  of  the 
scenery  around  him,  seems  to  have  no  saddening 
effect  upon  his  cheerful  heart. 

From  distant  climes,  which  none  can  tell, 
In  dress  of  bright  and  changeful  hue, 

I  greet  the  bird  beloved  so  well, 

When  childhood's  hours  around  ine  flew. 

Sure,  though  the  northern  storms  may  spend 

Their  fury  over  field  and  tree; 
Their  blasts  are  welcome,  if  they  send 

So  gay  a  visitant  as  thee. 

I  care  not  that  the  laughing  spring 

Its  blue-bird  messenger  may  own  ; 
If  winter  be  but  sure  to  bring 

The  snow-bird  I  have  always  known. 

How  oft  in  childhood's  rainbow  hours, 
I've  watch'd  thee  at  the  parlour  pane; 

Hiding  thee  from  the  ruthless  showers. 
Till  vernal  airs  shall  breathe  again  ! 

Oh  !  how  my  youthful  eyes  would  strain. 

Pursuing  in  thy  wayward  track  ! 
How  oft  I've  spread  the  attractive  grain, 

To  bring  thy  wandering  pinions  back  ! 

Yes,  gentle  bird  !  I  mind  the  time 
Thou'st  sported  round  my  window  seat, 

(Thoughtless  of  evil,  as  of  crime,) 

Pleased,  it  would  seem,  my  face  to  greet, — 

And  feeding,  with  confiding  stay, 

On  tiny  crumbs  I  threw  to  thee  : 
'Twere  base,  'twere  cruel,  to  betray 

A  bird  that  ne'er  had  injured  me. 

There  breathes  an  everlasting  Power, 
Unknown,  but  felt — unseen,  but  heard; 

He  clothes  each  tree,  He  tints  each  flower; 
His  arm  protects  my  darling  bird. 

Let  winter  come  with  stormy  voice  ; 

Let  snow-wreaths  crown  the  highest  hill ; 
He  bids  thee  in  the  storm  rejoice, 

He  sees,  protects,  and  feeds  thee  still. 

From  the  Christmas  Bog. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
RICHARD  SELLERS. 

In  the  age  of  religious  loieration  in  which 
we  live,  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
are  exempted  from  the  persecution  and  suffer- 
ing which  so  generally  attended  the  first 
promulgation  of  its  doctrines,  by  a  cheerful 
submission  to  which,  our  worthy  predecessors 
evinced  their  sincere  attachment  to  those  doc- 
trines, and  their  firm  and  devoted  reliance  upon 
divine  protection  and  assistance,  in  support  of 
the  gospel  testimony,  which  the  Society  has 
been  called  upon  to  bear;  and  an  adherence  to 
which  has  distinguished  us  from  other  Chris- 
tian professors.  It  is  well  for  us,  while  in  the 
enjoyment  of  present  ease  and  security,  fre- 
quently to  recur  to  the  accounts  which  have  been 
preserved,  of  the  various  wrongs  and  cruelties 
inflicted  upon  those  innocent  and  dignified 
sufferers,  by  malicious  or  misguided  enemies  ; 
by  patiently  enduring  which,  they  maintained 
a  good  conscience,  exalted  the  cause  of  truth, 
and  procured  for  us  the  peaceable  enjoyment 
of  religious  liberty.  Such  recitals  serve  to 
impress  upon  upon  our  minds  the  preciousness 
of  testimonies,  for  the  sake  of  which  they 
thought  nothing  too  near  or  too  dear  to  be 
sacrificed  ;  some  of  which,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
too  many  in  our  day  lightly  esteem,  and  look 
upon  as  mere  peculiarities. 

The  narrative,  published  by  Joseph  Bess,  of 
the  sufferings  of  Richard  Sellers,  a  poor  fisher- 
man, who  was  impressed  during  the  war  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Holland  in  1665,  and 
carried  on  board  the  ship  Royal  Prince,  bear- 
ing the  flag  of  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Spragg,  is 
such  an  one  as  I  have  alluded  to.  As  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  was  called  upon 
to  maintain  his  allegiance  to  the  principles  he 
had  adopted,  were  peculiarly  afflicting;  and  the 
Christian  meekness  and  fortitude  with  which 
he  steadfastly  acted  according  to  the  dictates 
of  truth  upon  his  mind,  strikingly  exemplary, 
I  have  condensed  the  account,  still  retaining 
the  principal  facts,  with  the  hope,  that,  if  ad- 
mitted into  the  columns  of  "  The  Friend,"  it 
will  prove  both  interesting  and  instructive  to 
the  readers  of  that  paper,  who  may  not  have 
an  opportunity  of  perusing  the  original  docu- 
ment. The  style  is  simple  and  unpretending, 
such  as  we  should  expect  from  a  person  occu- 
pying the  rank  in  life  which  the  narrator  held. 

He  was  pressed  at  Scarborough  Piers,  and 
sorely  beaten,  for  refusing  to  go  on  board  the 
ketch  which  was  to  transport  him  to  the  Royal 
Prince.  They,  however,  hoisted  him  in  by  a 
tackle,  and  after  treating  him  in  a  most  bar- 
barous manner,  transferred  him  to  the  ship. 
Being  commanded  to  go  to  work  he  refused, 
and  told  his  officer  that,  as  he  could  not  con- 
scientiously do  the  king's  work,  so  he  was 
in  like  manner  restrained  from  partaking  of  the 
king's  victuals.  The  captain  sent  for  him 
upon  the  quarter  deck,  and  asked  him  why  he 
refused  to  fight  for  the  king,  or  to  eat  his  vict- 
uals? He  replied,  because  he  was  afraid  to 
offend  God;  whereupon  the  captain  "  fell  upon" 
him,  and  having  struck  him  to  the  deck  three 
or  four  times,  with  a  large  cane,  continued  to 
beat  him  until  his  strength  gave  out.  While  he 
was  pausing  for  breath,  a  person  who  stood  by, 
prayed  him  to  be  merciful  ;  saying  that  he 


knew  Richard  to  be  an  honest  and  good  man. 
He  replied,  "  he  is  a  Quaker,  I  will  beat  his 
brains  out,"  and  resumed  beating  him  until  he 
was  again  weary,  and  then  called  some  one  to 
help  him;  for,  said  he,  "  I  am  not  able  to  beat 
him  enough  to  make  him  willing  to  do  the  king's 
service." 

"  Then  came  out  the  commander's  jester, 
and  told  the  captain  he  would  lay  a  guinea  with 
him  that  he  would  make  me  work,  and  haul  the 
king's  ropes.  So  two  guineas  were  thrown 
down  upon  the  deck;  and  the  jester  called  two 
seamen,  who  made  ropes  fast  to  my  wrists,  and 
reeved  them  through  two  blocks  in  the  shrouds, 
then  hoisted  me  up  aloft,  made  the  ropes  fast, 
and  I  hung  for  some  time.  Then  the  jester 
called  the  ship's  company  to  behold,  and  bear 
him  witness,  that  he  made  the  Quaker  haul  the 
king's  ropes;  so  veering  the  ropes,  they  lowered 
me  half  way  down,  then  made  me  fast  again. 
Now,  said  the  jester,  noble  captain,  you  and 
the  company  see  that  the  Quaker  hauleth  the 
king's  ropes;  and  with  that  he  commanded  to 
let  the  ropes  loose,  when  I  fell  upon  the  deck; 
now,  says  he,  the  wager  is  won,  he  hauled  the 
ropes  to  the  deck,  and  you  can  haul  them  no 
further."  The  captain  having  called  the  boat- 
swain's mate,  ordered  him  to  take  the  "  Qua- 
kerly  dog"  away,  and  make  him  work,  and  "  to 
beat  him  and  spare  him  not."  The  latter  part 
of  this  command  he  did  not  fail  to  comply  with; 
not  only  beating  him  in  the  most  cruel  manner, 
"whenever  he  could  get  time,"  but  "  thrusting 
him  about,  with  the  men  at  the  capstan." 
Finding,  however,  that  with  all  his  cruelty,  he 
was  unable  to  force  Richard  to  violate  his  con- 
scientious scruples,  the  boatswain's  mate  at 
length  became  sensible  of  the  wrong  he  was 
doing  him,  and  calling  his  men  around  him,  he 
addressed  them  thus,  "  I  suppose  that  this  man 
who  is  called  a  Quaker,  for  conscience  sake 
refuseth  to  act,  therefore  I  am  afflicted,  and  do 
promise  before  God  and  man,  that  I  will  never 
beat,  or  cause  to  be  beaten,  either  Quaker,  or 
any  other  man  that  doth  refuse  for  conscience 
sake  to  act  for  the  king.  If  I  do,  I  wish  I 
may  lose  my  right  hand." 

The  admiral  hearing  that  there  was  a  Quaker 
on  board,  and  that  the  boatswain's  mate,  after 
having  beat  him  much  for  not  working,  had 
given  over  and  refused  to  beat  him  more;  sent 
for  that  officer,  and  having  heard  the  circum- 
stances from  him,  and  that  he  still  refused  to 
persecute  him  for  not  complying  with  his  com- 
mands; he  told  the  officer  "  that  he  must  lose 
his  cane,"  (his  badge  of  office.)  He  willingly 
yielded  it.  The  admiral  then  said,  "  you  must 
lose  your  place."  He  was  willing.  "  You 
must  also  lose  your  right  hand."  He  held  it 
out,  and  replied,  "  take  it  from  me,  if  so  you 
please." 

Having  displaced  the  mate,  the  commander 
gave  orders  to  seven  of  the  yeomen  to  beat 
Richard  whenever  they  met  him,  for  seven  days 
and  nights,  and  make  him  work.  Being  called 
at  the  end  of  that  time  to  give  an  account  of 
their  work,  they  told  the  admiral  they  were 
weary,  but  had  had  no  success,  and  de- 
sired to  be  excused.  Another  yeoman  was 
called,  who  promised  to  make  him  work  ;  but 
after  beating  him  when  he  met  him,  for  a  day 
and  a  night,  he  also  grew  weary,  and  desired 


to  be  excused.  The  commander  then  sent  for 
him,  and  caused  his  clothes  to  be  stripped  off, 
in  order  to  inspect  the  wounds  and  bruises 
which  he  might  have  received.  But  upon  ex- 
amination, not  one  could  be  found,  "  no,  not  so 
much  as  a  blue  spot  upon  the  skin."  Enraged 
at  this  circumstance,  he  reprimanded  them  for 
not  beating  him  enough.  The  captain  replied, 
"  I  have  beaten  him  myself  as  much  as  would 
have  killed  an  ox."  The  jester  informed  him 
how  he  had  hung  him  by  the  arms  a  great  while 
aloft  in  the  shrouds,  and  the  men  asserted  that 
they  had  beaten  him  very  sore,  and  that  they 
"  might  as  well  have  beaten  the  mainmast." 
The  admiral  then  ordered  the  ship's  company 
to  be  called  together,  and  in  their  presence 
sentenced  him  to  be  laid  in  irons  during  his 
"■  and  the  king's  pleasure,  for  refusing  to  fight, 
or  eat  the  king's  food;"  and  strictly  charged 
"  each  and  every  individual  on  board,  not  to 
give  or  sell  him  any  victuals,  meat,  drink,  ©r 
water,  under  penalty  of  sharing  in  the  same 
punishment."  In  execution  of  this  sentence 
he  was  heavily  shackled  with  irons,  and  all  food 
taken  away  from  him;  and  being  seized  with 
sickness,  at  the  end  of  six  days,  he  was  unable 
either  to  walk  or  stand.  One  of  the  yeomen, 
moved  with  pity  at  his  wretched  and  forlorn 
situation,  took  occasion,  when  unobserved,  to 
free  him  from  his  irons,  and  desired  him  to  creep 
into  a  place  where  he  could  obtain  a  little  rest. 
While  endeavouring  to  avail  himself  of  this 
kindness,  he  was  discovered  by  the  lieutenant, 
who  immediately  drew  his  rapier,  threatened 
to  kill  him,  and  drove  him  back  again  to  his 
irons.  The  yeomen  being  summoned,  the  officer 
demanded  who  had  released  him,  in  order  that 
the  offender  might  be  punished;  but  Richard 
refused  to  inform  him,  and  slipping  his  hand 
into  the  fetters,  his  friend  fastened  it  unper- 
ceived  by  the  others,  and  so  escaped  without 
being  discovered. 

,  He  now  remained  constantly  ironed  for  many 
days,  but  the  carpenter's  mate  supplied  him,  by 
stealth,  with  some  provision  which  he  had  obtain- 
ed without  being  at  the  king's  charge,  and,  not- 
withstanding his  confinement,  he  recovered 
from  his  weakness.  This  supply  was,  however, 
soon  stopped,  the  mate  being  obliged  to  leave 
the  ship,  and  he  remained  three  days  and  nights 
without  food  or  drink  of  any  kind.    Two  of 
the  sailors  having  been  put  in  irons  for  a  riot, 
they,  in  order  to  obtain  favour  with  the  com- 
mander, would  lie  nowhere  but  upon  Richard, 
and  being  asked  by  the  lieutenant  why  they  did 
so,  they  replied,  "you  would  have  him  killed, 
so  now  we  will  kill  him  for  you  :"  which  they 
came  very  near  doing,  pressing  him  so  closely 
that  he  was  nearly  smothered.    The  lieutenant 
waited  upon  the  admiral,  and  reminded  him 
that  "the  poor  Quaker,  who  had  been  put  in 
irons  two  weeks  before,"  still  remained  in 
them,  and  that  the  rioters  refused  to  lie  any 
where  but  upon  him,  saying  "they  will  kill 
him  for  us."    The  admiral  bid  him  to  release 
the  prisoner  from  the  "  bilboes,"  and  call  a 
council  of  war,  which  was  done.    "  The  cap- 
tains of  the  other  ships  came  on  board,  to 
answer  the  call  of  a  council  of  war,  before 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning;  and  I  being  car- 
ried before  them,  the  commander  demanded 
of  me,  if  I  would  go  on  board  of  an  hoy,  that 
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wag  a  tender,  and  had  six  guns.  I  refused,  and 
desired  to  stay  on  board,  and  bear  the  punish- 
ment I  had  to  abide.  Then  he  bid  the  coun- 
cil go  on  with  their  business,  and  I,  being 
so  lame  with  the  irons  that  I  could  not  stand, 
was  set  on  a  bulk  head,  and  heard  them  pass 
sentence  of  condemnation  upon  me.  The 
judge  was  a  papist,  being  governor  of  Dover 
Castle,  and  went  to  sea  on  pleasure.  They 
could  not  tell,  at  present,  what  death  to  put  me 
to  ;  the  judge  said  I  should  be  put  into  a  barrel 
or  cask,  driven  full  of  nails,  with  the  points 
inwards,  and  so  rolled  to  death.  But  the 
council,  taking  it  into  consideration,  thought  it 
too  terrible  a  death,  and  too  much  unchristian- 
like  ;  so  they  agreed  to  hang  me."  During 
the  progress  of  the  trial,  hearing  many  things 
charged  against  him,  of  which  he  was  entirely 
innocent,  he  made  several  attempts  to  rise  and 
speak,  but  was  unable  to  do  so.  He  neverthe- 
less had  faith  to  believe,  that  when  the  right  time 
came  for  him  to  speak,  he  would  be  furnished 
with  strength  and  ability  to  plead  his  cause, 
which  was  remarkably  the  case,  as  appears  from 
his  account.  "  When  they  had  done  speaking, 
then  God  did  arise,  and  I  was  filled  with  the 
power  of  God,  and  my  spirit  lifted  above  all 
earthly  things,  and  wonderful  strength  was 
given  to  me  in  my  limbs,  and  my  heart  full 
of  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God,  and  with 
glad  tidings  my  mouth  was  opened  to  declare 
to  the  people  the  things  which  God  had  mani- 
fested to  me.  I  told  them  that  the  hearts  of 
kings  were  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  so 
are  yours  and  mine,  and  1  do  not  value  what 
you  can  do  to  this  body,  for  I  am  at  peace 
with  God  and  all  men,  and  you  my  adversaries. 
I  can  never  die  in  a  better  condition,  for  the 
Lord  has  satisfied  me  that  he  hath  forgiven  me 
all  things  in  this  world,  and  I  am  glad,  through 
his  mercy,  he  hath  made  me  willing  to  suffer 
for  his  name's  sake  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  I 
am  heartily  glad,  and  do  really  rejoice,  and  with 
a  seal  in  my  heart  to  the  same."  The  lieute- 
nant having  charged  him  with  being  an  hypocrite 
Quaker,  he  "  loosed  down  his  stocking,"  that 
they  might  see  the  dreadful  situation  into  which 
the  constant  wearing  of  the  irons  had  brought 
his  leg,  it  having  begun  to  mortify.  The 
commander  said  that  was  enough,  and  bid  him 
put  up  his  stocking.  Having  sentenced  him 
to  be  executed  the  next  morning  early,  the 
council  broke  up.  "  Then  presently  came  an 
ancient  soldier,  and  loosed  down  his  knee- 
strings,  put  his  cap  under  his  Knees,  and  beg- 
ged the  admiral's  pardon  three  times.  Then 
said  the  admiral,  arise  up,  soldier,  and  speak. 
And  he,  after  appealing  to  Sir  Edward,  who 
well  knew  his  loyalty  and  his  long  service  to 
the  king,  entreated  him,  in  all  kindness,  to  be 
merciful  to  the  poor  man,  who  was  condemned 
to  die  on  the  morrow,  and  only  for  denying 
your  order  for  fear  of  offending  God,  and  for 
conscience  sake  ;  and  after  saying  that  his 
spirit  was  one  with  his,  (the  prisoner's)  he 
added,  "  therefore  I  desire  you  in  all  kindness, 
when  you  take  his  life  away,  to  give  me  the 
liberty  to  go  off  on  board,  for  I  shall  not  be 
willing  to  serve  his  majesty  longer  on  board 
of  ship."  "  Then  came  the  chief  gunner,  and 
1  loosed  down  his  knee-strings,  and  did  beg  his 
,  pardon  three  times,  being  upon  his  bare  knees 


before  Sir  Edward,  who  bid  him  rise  up  and 
speak.  Then  said  he,  "  Sir  Edward,  I  know 
you  are  a  merciful  man,  therefore  I  entreat 
you,  in  all  kindness,  to  be  merciful  to  this  poor 
man,  in  whom  there  remains  something  more 
than  flesh  and  blood,  therefore,  I  entreat  you, 
let  us  not  destroy  that  which  is  alive,  nor  en- 
deavour to  do  it  ;  so  God  bless  you,  Sir  Ed- 
ward.' The  next  morning  being  come,  it 
being  the  second  day  of  the  week,  on  which  I 
was  to  be  executed,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  rope  being  reeved  on  the  mizen 
yard  arm,  and  the  boy  ready  to  turn  me  off, 
and  the  captains  of  the  other  ships,  who  were 
of  the  council  of  war,  having  come  on  board, 
I  was  thereupon  called  to  come  to  be  executed. 
Then  I  coming  to  the  execution  place,  the 
commander  asked  the  council,  how  their  judg- 
ment did  stand.  So  most  of  them  did  consent, 
and  some  of  them  were  silent.  Then  he  de- 
sired me  freely  to  speak  my  mind,  if  I  had  any 
thing  to  say  before  I  was  executed.  I  told  him 
I  had  little  at  present  to  speak.  So  there 
came  a  man,  and  bid  me  go  forward  to  be 
executed  ;  so  I  stepped  upon  the  gunnel,  to  go 
towards  the  rope  ;  the  commander  bid  me  stop 
there,  if  I  had  any  thing  to  say.  Then  spake 
the  judge,  and  said, 1  Sir  Edward  is  a  merciful 
man,  that  puts  that  heretic  to  no  worse  death 
than  hanging.'  Sir  Edward  turned  about  to 
the  judge,  and  said,  '  what  saidst  thou  ?'  '  I 
say,'  replied  he,  1  you  are  a  merciful  man,  that 
puts  him  to  no  worse  death  than  hanging.' 
'  But,'  said  he,  '  what  is  the  other  word  that 
thou  saidst,  that  heretic? — I  say  he  is  more  a 
Christian  than  thyself,  for  I  do  believe  thou 
wouldst  hang  me,  if  it  was  in  thy  power.'  Then 
said  he  to  me,  '  come  down  again,  I  will  not 
hurt  a  hair  of  thy  head,  for  I  cannot  make 
one  hair  grow.'  Then  he  cried,  '  silence,  all 
men,'  and  proclaimed  three  times  over,  that  if 
any  man  or  men  on  board  of  the  ship,  would 
come  and  give  evidence  that  I  had  done  any 
thing  that  I  had  deserved  death  for,  I  should 
have  it,  provided  they  were  credible  persons. 
But  no  one  came,  neither  opened  a  mouth 
against  me.  So  he  proclaimed  again,  1  that 
the  Quaker  was  as  free  a  man  as  any  on  board 
the  ship  ;'  and  the  shrouds,  the  tops,  and  the 
decks,  being  full  of  men,  they  heaved  up  their 
hats,  and  with  a  loud  voice  cried,  '  God  bless 
Sir  Edward,  he  is  a  merciful  man.'  " 

(To  be  concluded  in  a  future  number.) 

From  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  Advocate. 
The  Wondees  of  Nature. — For  want  of 
a  more  appropriate,  we  give  this  name  to  the 
bones  that  have  been  lately  dug  up  at  Big  Bone 
Lick,  Boone  county,  Kentucky.  We  have 
seen  two  skeletons  of  the  mammoth,  the  skele- 
ton of  the  whale,  and  the  elephant,  besides  nu- 
merous living  whales,  and  a  number  of  living 
elephants  ;  but  the  sight  of  neither  of  them 
created  any  of  those  sensations  of  the  mind 
which  we  felt  at  beholding  these  wonderful 
productions  of  nature.  To  reflect,  for  a  mo- 
ment, upon  the  appearance  of  a  living  animal, 
which,  from  the  skeleton,  is  proved  to  have  been 
at  least  sixty  feet  in  length,  upwards  of  twenty- 
two  in  height,  and  twelve  across  the  hips,  the 
upper  bone  of  whose  head  weighs  six  hundred, 


and  grinders  eleven  pounds  each,  and  this  after 
having  undergone  the  decay  of  many  centuries 
— must  fill  the  mind  with  astonishment  and  re- 
verence for  that  Being,  who  said,  "  Let  there 
be  light,  and  there  was  light."  This  animal 
as  much  surpassed  the  mammoth  in  size  as  the 
elephant  does  the  ox,  and  was  of  the  carnivo- 
rous species. 

With  the  bones  of  this  nondescript  were 
found  the  bones  of  several  other  animals,  some 
of  which  were  of  the  herbaceous  species,  as  is 
proved  by  their  teeth,  of  which  there  are  a 
number;  and  to  add  to  the  singularity  of  the 
discovery  of  these  bones,  amongst  them  are  two 
of  the  foot  of  the  horse,  which  those  skilled  in 
comparative  anatomy  pronounce  a  third  larger 
than  those  of  the  present  race  of  horses.  The 
peculiarity  of  this  circumstance  consists  in  the 
fact,  that  horses  were  not  known  on  this  con- 
tinent at  the  time  of  its  discovery  by  Columbus; 
nor  was  there  any  tradition  among  the  Indians 
of  such  an  animal  ever  having  existed.  We 
shall  conclude  our  remarks  upon  the  subject 
by  stating,  the  bones  were  found  embedded  in 
black  mud,  upwards  of  twenty  feet  below  the 
surface.  The  first  eighteen  inches  is  alluvial, 
then  yellow  clay  to  the  depth  of  twelve  or  fif- 
teen feet,  and  then  the  black  mud,  in  which  the 
bones  were  contained.  The  proprietor  has 
brought  a  large  quantity  of  them  to  this  city, 
among  which  are  the  head  and  tusks  of  the 
nondescript,  the  latter  measuring  twelve  feet 
in  length;  it  being  impossible  to  erect  the  entire 
skeleton  without  a  building  for  the  purpose. 
He  intends  taking  them  from  this  to  New  York, 
and  from  thence  to  Europe. 


EXTRACT 

From  the  Journal  of  John  FothergiU. 

"  Another  thing  is  fresh  in  my  remembrance) 
which  I  am  not  easy  without  mentioning : 
there  was  in  our  meeting  an  ancient  and  truly 
valuable  minister  ;  and  when  I  was  about  six- 
teen or  seventeen  I  was  often  affected  with 
discouraging  reasonings  in  myself;  how  we 
should  do  ?  and  what  would  become  of  us  when 
he  died  ?  Under  this  anxious  thoughtfulness 
I  was  induced  to  consider,  how  and  by  what 
means  he  was  made  so  valuable  and  service- 
able ;  that  it  was  through  his  faithfulness,  his 
waiting  to  feel  after,  and  adhering  to  that 
manifestation  of  divine  power  and  life  from 
Almighty  God,  whereof  he  declared  ;  that  this 
principle,  to  which  he  laboured  to  turn  and 
gather  people's  minds,  appeared  in  all.  And 
as  hereby  he  was  made  truly  serviceable,  so 
that  heavenly,  living  principle  was  well  able 
to  help,  to  feed,  fit,  and  preserve  all  who  truly 
sought  to  know  and  be  subject  to  it,  and 
make  them  truly  serviceable  also.  Which 
consideration  both  instructed  and  encouraged 
me  to  look  to  the  Lord,  and  beyond  outward 
instruments  :  and  I  have  reason  to  believe,  the 
like  thoughts  affected  some  others  of  our 
youth  in  that  meeting,  also,  to  advantage. 

"  For  as  the  minister  was  taken  away  by 
death  in  about  a  year  after,  the  heavenly  and 
merciful  springings  of  divine  life,  so  owned  and 
relieved  many  of  us,  in  our  humble  hungerings 
after  it,  though  much  silent  in  our  meetings, 
that  there  soon  appeared  a  lively  and  truly 
religious  growth  among  us  ;  and  in  little  more 
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than  two  years  after  the  aforesaid  Friend's 
decease,  there  were  five  of  us  engaged  by  the 
truth  to  open  our  mouths  in  the  ministry  of 
the  gospel,  to  the  satisfaction  and  comfort  of 
the  meeting.  So  that  instead  of  a  decay  and 
a  declension,  about  which  I  had  been  distress- 
ed with  fear,  our  meeting  increased  in  number 
and  in  true  godliness. 

"  Now  as  discouraging  thoughts,  from 
several  sorts  of  prospects,  may  at  times  attend 
even  some  well  disposed  minds,  and  which  the 
evil  spirit  may  be  busy  in  making  use  of  to 
their  hurt,  and  weakening  their  faith  ;  so  that 
it  is  necessary  to  endeavour  to  watch  against 
him,  and  call  to  mind  with  sincere  devoted- 
ness,  wherein  the  alone  sufficiency  of  God's 
people  is.  And  by  duly  seeking  to  witness 
divine  help  and  succour  from  Christ  the  good 
shepherd,  even  one  person,  though  poor  and 
often  dejected,  may  become  instrumental  to 
excite  and  encourage  others  in_  a  rightly  reli- 
gious application,  drawing  down  more  of  di- 
vine and  truly  strengthening  help  ;  by  which 
means  many  people  and  meetings  have  been 
revived  and  helped,  and  have  become  more 
fruitful,  to  the  praise  of  God. 

"  For  as  I  have  sometimes  heard  com- 
plaints, or  a  bemoaning  of  the  state  of  some 
places,  for  the  fewness  of  ministers  and  truly 
religious  helpers  in  the  churches,  and  I  be- 
lieve not  without  cause  ;  yet  it  hath  long  been 
my  judgment,  that  this  is  principally  owing  to 
too  many  of  our  brethren  (in  profession)  in- 
dulging themselves,  in  neglecting  a  proper 
labour  to  improve  the  gift  or  manifestation  of 
the  spirit  of  truth,  giving  to  every  man  to 
profit  with  ;  and  so  hold  their  profession  of 
the  doctrines  of  truth,  in  a  barely  rational  ap- 
prehension and  carnal  understanding  ;  which, 
as  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  taught  in  the 
parable  of  the  unprofitable  servant,  was  at- 
tended with  taking  away  that  which  he  had, 
and  so  came  on  a  dark,  restless  condition  : 
while  those  who  diligently  regarded  the  giver's 
direction,  to  attend  upon  the  gift,  improved  it, 
and  more  was  given  :  and  it  is  promised  to 
the  faithful  in  the  little,  that  more  shall  be  en- 
trusted to  them  ;  which  often  hath  been,  and 
yet  will,  I  believe,  be  fulfilled  to  the  honest, 
diligent,  and  spiritual-minded.  Thus  as  many 
persons  and  meetings,  by  labouring  to  be 
found  in  their  duty,  seeking  their  souls'  inter- 
est, have  been  regarded ;  and  by  degrees, 
through  the  humbling  operation  of  the  power 
of  Christ,  the  blessed  and  everlasting  high 
priest,  fitted  for,  and  engaged  in  the  service  of 
the  Lord  in  his  wisdom  ;  some  in  one  station 
and  some  in  others,  to  the  edification  of  the 
body,  and  the  building  up  and  beautifying  his 
city  Zion  in  the  sight  of  nations.  And,  oh ! 
that  this  right  thoughtfulness  and  application  of 
heart,  which  is  both  the  duty  and  certain  in- 
terest of  mankind,  may  more  and  more  pre- 
vail when  I  am  no  longer  here  ;  and  be  a 
means  of  such  fruitfulness  in  righteousness  and 
heavenly  qualifications,  to  show  forth  the 
praise  of  God  in  the  earth,  that  multitudes 
may  see  and  flock  to  Zion  with  everlasting  joy 
upon  their  heads.    Amen,  Amen. 

J.  R.  T.  is  received,  and  is  marked  for  insertion 
next  week.  Extracts  from  the  Journal  of  T.  Story, 
likewise  received. 
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From  appearances,  especially  to  an  observer 
placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  from  Third  to 
Tenth  and  Mulberry  streets,  about  the  hour  of 
twelve  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  it  would 
be  a  reasonable  conclusion,  that  religion  and 
piety  very  much  abounded  in  Philadelphia, 
and,  perhaps,  it  would  be  but  just  to  infer,  that 
there  exists,  at  least,  as  much  genuine  vital 
Christianity  here,  as  in  any  other  city  in  the 
Union.  Yet  is  it  not  a  most  extraordinary 
circumstance,  that,  with  all  this  demonstration 
of  religious  feeling,  a  community  like  this, 
should,  for  so  long  a  period,  patiently,  or,  per- 
haps, more  properly  speaking,  pusillanimously 
endure  an  evil  of  transcendent  enormity — the 
ensigns  and  symbols  of  which,  emblazoned 
with  the  utmost  display  of  gaudy  and  meretri 
cious  decoration,  are  obtruded  upon  the  atten 
tion  of  the  passenger,  at  every  step,  in  our  most 
public  streets  ?  Is  there  no  remedy  for  this  ? 
If  not,  we  must  consider  it  as  one  of  the  por 
tentous  signs  of  the  times.  If  there  is,  surely  it 
calls  for  the  earnest  and  simultaneous  exertion  of 
all  who  duly  regard  the  public  morals,  the  hap- 
piness and  substantial  good  of  every  class  of 
the  people,  but  in  an  especial  manner  of  the 
rising  generation,  speedily  and  thoroughly  to 
carry  it  into  effect.  The  following,  copied  from 
a  New  York  paper,  will  serve  to  show  that 
people  there  are  beginning  to  be  stirred  up  on 
the  subject,  while  it  presents  some  startling 
suggestions  and  facts,  of  which,  we  apprehend, 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  the  parallel 
within  our  own  borders. 

LOTTERIES. 

We  give  below  the  calculations  and  opinions  of  the 
Grand  Inquest  of  this  city  and  county  on  the  subject 
of  lotteries.  From  their  statement  it  appears,  that  if 
all  the  tickets  of  the  lotteries  drawn,  in  the  course  of 
a  year,  are  sold,  there  is  annually  expended  in  this 
species  of  gambling  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the 
enormous  sum  of  $11,127,000,  of  which  $3,247,000 
are  sunk  by  the  miserable  dupes  who  resort  to  this 
expedient  for  the  improvement  of  their  fortunes. 

The  Grand  Inquest  of  the  city  and  county  of  New 
York,  respectfully  present  to  the  common  council,  the 
great  and  growing  evils  of  Lotteries,  which  are  car- 
ried on  to  an  extent  beyond  the  calculation  of  those 
who  have  not  paid  particular  attention  to  the  subject. 
From  the  examination  the  Jury  have  been  able  to 
make,  they  find  that,  from  the  12th  of  August  last  to 
the  10th  of  November  inst.,  fourteen  lotteries  have 
been  drawn,  viz. 

Three,  with  12-1,000  tickets,  at  $8,  scheme  price,  $092,000 

Eleven,  with  376,000  tickets,  at  $ 4,    do.    do.  1,504,000 

500,000  $2,490,000 

As  lotteries  are  drawn  once  in  every  week,  by  this 
ratio  there  would  be  for  the  year,  fifty-two  lotteries 
drawn,  with  about  1,857,000  tickets,  amounting  to 
about  nine  million  ttvo  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
dollars.  The  deduction  of  fifteen  per  cent,  on  this 
sum  is  $1,390,000.  The  usual  profit  of  the  vender 
over  the  scheme  price  is  one  dollar  for  each  ticket, 
being  $1,857,000.  As  there  is  much  apparent  mys- 
tery in  drawing  lotteries,  the  Grand  Jury  are  not 
able  to  state  with  precision  the  amount  of  money 
paid  weekly  or  yearly  for  tickets  in  this  city,  nor  the 
profits  that  are  realized  by  those  who  are  engaged  in 
selling  them,  or  in  drawing  tho  lotteries.  The  cal- 
culations above  rest  upon  the  facts  contained  in  the 
schemes  as  published.  If  they  are  defective,  it  must 
be  shown  by  those  immediately  interested  in  them. 
Enough  may  bo  ascertained  upon  either  ground,  to 


show  that  lotteries,  as  now  managed,  are  an  evil  of 
the  most  alarming  nature,  both  in  a  moral  and  pecu- 
niary point  of  view.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  no 
tax  of  a  quarter  of  the  amount  that  is  paid  for  lot- 
tery tickets  in  this  city,  from  year  to  year,  and  lost 
or  worse  than  lost,  could  be  levied  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants at  large,  without  producing  the  most  serious 
uneasiness,  if  not  disturbances.  But  the  losses  by 
lottery  tickets  fall  upon  comparatively  few,  and 
most  of  those  few  are  of  a  class  which  can  ill  afford 
to  endure  them— and  their  effect  upon  morals  is  too 
obvious  to  be  questioned.  They  create  a  spirit  of 
gambling,  which  is  productive  of  idleness,  vicious 
pursuits  and  habits,  which  lead  to  the  ruin  of  credit 
and  character,  and  frequently  to  other  crimes. 

The  extract  which  we  have  inserted  from  the 
journal  of  John  Fothergill,  may  be  read  to  ad- 
vantage by  many  "  well  disposed  minds"  under 
depression,  caused  by  "  discouraging  thoughts, 
from  several  sorts  of  prospects,"  thoughts 
arising  from  a  consideration  of  the  past  and 
existing  state  of  things.  When  we  look  over 
our  meetings,  stripped  as  they  have  been  from 
various  causes;  call  to  mind  one  here,  and  an- 
othei  there,  of  those  whom  we  were  accustomed 
to  regard  as  standard  bearers,  now  happily  re- 
leased from  the  conflicts  of  time;  think  of  those 
who  at  present  fill  their  places,  many  of  whom, 
according  to  the  course  of  nature,  must  ere 
long  be  taken  from  us;  the  serious  mind  is  ne- 
cessarily affected  in  the  contemplation,  and  in 
reference  to  the  prospect  of  a  succession,  in 
danger  of  yielding  too  much  to  feelings  of  de- 
jection. Instead  of  indulging  such  unavailing 
despondency,  far  better  would  it  be,  that,  after 
the  example  of  the  worthy  Friend  who  penned 
the  extract,  each  one  for  him  or  herself,  would 
remember,  "  that  it  was  through  faithfulness, 
and  waiting  to  feel  after,  and  adhering  to  the 
manifestations  of  divine  power  and  life,"  that 
qualifications  for  usefulness  in  the  church  of 
Christ  have  ever  been  obtained  ;  and  thus 
remembering,  that  all,  individually,  would  en- 
deavour, with  entire  submission  and  a  ready 
mind,  to  yield  obedience  to  those  manifesta- 
tions; not  doubting  that  the  Shepherd  of  Israel, 
ever  mindful  of  his  heritage,  is  as  able  and 
willing,  now,  as  ever  he  was,  to  raise  up  and 
qualify,  servants  and  handmaids  for  his  work 
and  service — to  "  restore  judges  as  at  the  first, 
and  counsellors  as  at  the  beginning." 

The  account  of  Paul  Cuffee,  is  inserted  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  respectable  corrcspondentof  Vassalborough, 
Me.  and  is  derived  from  an  interesting  little  volume, 
well  calculated  to  promote  the  kindly  and  benevolent 
affections — by  A.  Mott ;  printed,  New  York,  1826, 
by  Mahlon  Day.  We  well  remember  seeing  Paul 
Cuffee  in  this  city,  and  also  the  good  ship  Alpha,  of 
which  he  was  both  owner  and  commander.  He  was 
a  man  of  rather  large  stature,  of  prepossessing  ap- 
pearance, of  a  grave  yet  agreeable  countenance, 
unassuming  and  modest  demeanour,  but  betraying  no 
unseemly  consciousness  of  inferiority  or  want  of  self 
respect.  His  features  and  complexion  partook  of 
botb  the  African  and  Indian  descent,  but  the  former 
obviously  predominated. 
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No.  85,  Mulberry  street;  Benjamin  Ellis,  No.  30,  N. 
Ninth  street;  Robert  H  Huston,  No.  107,  Mulberry 
street;  Casper  Wistar,  No.  184,  Mulberry  street. 
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For  the  Friend. 

*'  Polynesian  Researches,  during  a  residence 
of  nearly  six  years  in  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
including  descriptions  of  the  natural  history 
and  scenery  of  the  islands,  with  remarks  on 
the  history,  mythology,  traditions,  government, 
arts,  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants, 
by  William  Ellis,  missionary  to  the  Society  and 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  author  of  the  '  Tour  of 
Hawaii ;'  in  2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1830." 

On  examining  a  map  of  the  world,  besides 
the  four  great  continents,  we  find  an  immense 
multitude  of  islands,  occupying,  at  larger  or 
smaller  intervals,  a  space  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
of  120°  of  longitude,  almost  equally  divided 
by  the  meridian  of  London,  and  stretching  in 
width  through  30°  of  north,  and  40°  of  south 
latitude. 

The  constituents  of  this  enormous  archipel- 
ago vary  in  size,  from  the  great  island  of 
New  Holland,  down  to  the  coral  rock  of  a 
few  acres,  whose  surface  has  scarcely  emerg- 
ed from  the  surrounding  waves.  To  New 
Holland  and  the  large  islands  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  modern  geographers  have  assigned 
the  name  of  Australasia;  to  the  smaller  islands, 
the  general  appellation  of  Polynesia ;  whilst 
particular  groups  are  further  distinguished  by 
the  names  affixed  to  them  by  their  original 
European  visiters,  such  as  the  Sandwich, 
Friendly,  Marquesan,  and  Georgian  Islands. 

The  Pacific  Ocean,  which  stretches  its  vast 
expanse  of  waters  over  more  than  one  third  of 
the  whole  surface  of  our  globe,  was  first  discov- 
ered in  1513,  by  Nugnez  de  Balboa,  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  Spanish  colony  of  Santa  Maria, 
in  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  Seven  years  after 
this  important  event,  Magellan,  the  celebrated 
Portuguese,  doubled  the  continent  of  South 
America,  pursued  his  adventurous  course  over 
the  hitherto  untra versed  surface  of  the  Pacific, 
and  discovered  the  Ladrone  Islands,  in  the 
north-eastern  portion  of  the  great  archipelago. 
The  vessel  in  which  Magellan  sailed  finally 
returned  to  Europe,  having  performed  the  first 
voyage  ever  made  round  the  world,  though 
her  intrepid  commander  lost  his  life  in  a 
quarrel  with  some  of  the  natives  of  the  Philli- 
pine  Islands. 

Several  distinguished  Spanish,  Dutch  and 
English  navigators  followed  Magellan  in  his 
course,  and  successively  discovered  the  various 


groups  of  islands,  which,  under  the  general 
name  of  Polynesia,  geographers  now  consider 
the  sixth  grand  division  of  the  globe.  Although 
within  the  last  fifty  years  a  large  number  of 
islands  have  been  discovered  and  explored, 
fresh  discoveries  are  continually  taking  place, 
and  there  are  doubtless,  in  the  bosom  of  these 
great  waters,  many  single  islands,  if  not  groups, 
which  as  yet  remain  unknown  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  other  parts  of  the  globe.  The 
narratives  of  the  various  adventurers  in  these 
distant  regions,  have  claimed,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  interest  and  regard  of  all  civilized 
nations.  Opening  to  view  a  new  world,  in- 
habited by  a  race  of  men,  of  a  singular  and 
highly  interesting  character — breathing  forth  a 
spirit  of  stirring  ad  venture — describing,  in  glow- 
ing terms,  the  natural  beauties  of  these  delight- 
ful isles,  whose  scenery  and  productions  were, 
in  many  respects,  new  and  peculiar,  the 
journals  of  the  circumnavigators  were  read 
with  unparalleled  pleasure  and  avidity. 

The  narratives  of  Captain  Cook,  the  account 
of  the  wreck  of  the  Antelope  at  the  Pelew 
Islands,  thejournalsof  Vancouver,  Bougariville, 
&.c.  whilst  they  were  full  of  instruction  and 
interest  to  the  natural  and  moral  philosopher, 
were  productive,  to  juvenile  readers,  of  the 
highest  gratification. 

None  of  us,  perhaps,  can  recall  more  glow- 
ing and  delightlul  impressions,  than  were  made 
upon  our  minds,  whilst  poring  over  the  roman- 
tic pages  of  these  hardy  adventurers. 

But  the  spell  is  broken — these  distant  seas, 
which  used  to  be  cleaved  at  long  intervals  by 
the  keel  of  some  solitary  explorer,  have  gra- 
dually become  a  common  resort  for  the  votaries 
of  commerce.  The  settlements  of  the  British 
in  Australasia,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
whale  fisheries  in  the  South  Seas,  have  caused 
a  frequent  and  constant  passage  of  European 
and  American  vessels  through  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  great  archipelago. 

The  prominent  islands  in  the  various  groups 
have  been  visited  and  explored  by  the  merchant, 
the  philosopher,  and  the  Christian  missionary; 
and  the  climate,  scenery,  productions  and  cha- 
racter of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  have  been 
investigated  and  described  with  intelligence  and 
fidelity. 

The  visits  of  Captain  Cook  and  the  other 
early  navigators,  seemed  likely  for  a  long  period 
to  be  productive  of  the  worst  consequences  to 
the  poor  people  whose  country  they  had  opened 
to  the  notice  of  civilized  nations.  Whilst  the 
islanders  received  from  these  visiters  an  acces- 
sion to  their  stock  of  animals  and  vegetables, 
and  a  knowledge  of  many  of  the  European  arts 
and  utensils,  they  were  also  exposed  to  the  con- 
taminating example  of  some  of  the  vilest  of  the 


European  population,  who  introduced  among 
them  the  diseases  and  crimes  of  the  old  world. 

For  a  long  series  of  years,  every  successive 
trader  who  visited  the  South  Seas,  increased 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  aggregate  of 
misery  and  vice,  and  the  rapid  decrease  in  the 
native  population  threatened  in  the  space  of  a 
few  years  to  reduce  these  delightful  islands  to  the 
condition  of  desolate,  uninhabited  wastes.  But 
it  was  not  the  will  of  Providence  that  so  fair 
and  beautiful  a  portion  of  his  creation  should 
thus  become  ravaged  and  destroyed.  From  the 
same  sources  that  they  had  suffered  the  greatest 
injuries,  they  were  destined  to  receive  the 
highest  benefits.  It  is  now  more  than  thirty 
years  since  the  first  efforts  were  made  to  in- 
troduce civilization  and  Christianity  into  the 
Polynesian  islands  ;  and  after  a  long  struggle 
with  ignorance  and  prejudice,  with  open  and 
secret  opposition,  the  labours  of  those  who 
faithfully  toiled  in  a  field  long  barren  and  un- 
fruitful, have  at  last  been  signally  and  eminently 
blessed.  The  manners,  customs,  and  arts  of 
civilized  countries,  have  been  introduced  to  a 
great  extent  in  many  of  the  islands;  the  dis- 
gusting vices,  the  cruel  and  unnatural  super- 
stitions, the  barbarous  habits  and  institutions 
which  were  universally  prevalent,  have  been 
totally  subverted,  and  in  the  place  of  an  idolatry 
horrid  in  its  rites  and  demoralizing  in  all  its 
practices,  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  have 
been  embraced  with  a  zeal  and  fervour  worthy 
of  their  divine  origin  and  character. 

It  is  not  my  present  intention  to  go  into  a 
detail  either  of  the  progress  or  effects  of  this 
truly  wonderful  conversion — suffice  it  therefore 
to  say,  that  both  in  the  Sandwich  and  Society 
islands,  a  total  revolution  has  taken  place  within 
the  last  fifteen  years.  Population  has  increased, 
civilization  has  rapidly  progressed, and  an  entire 
renovation  been  effected  in  the  moral,  intel- 
lectual, and  physical  condition  of  the  people. 

These  effects  are  ali  attributable  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Christianity,  which  has  operated  in 
a  powerful  manner  on  the  lives  and  conversa- 
tion of  many  of  the  islanders — new  views,  new 
hopes,  new  consolations  in  life  and  in  death, 
have  been  opened  to  the  minds  of  many  of  the 
Christian  converts;  and  it  is  not  indulging  an 
extravagant  expectation  to  anticipate,  that,  in 
twenty  years  more,  the  whole  of  Polynesia  will 
be  inhabited  by  a  civilized  and  enlightened 
Christian  population. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  advert  to  the  book 
whose  title  page  stands  at  the  head  of  the  pre- 
sent article,  and  whose  objects  and  character 
are  pretty  well  explained  in  the  title  itself.  By 
referring  to  the  first  volume  of  "  The  Friend," 
our  readers  will  find  a  number  of  interesting 
articles  detailing  the  history  of  the  Sandwich 
islands,  and  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
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Hawaii,  (Owhyhee)  ands  ome  otlier  members 
of  that  group.  In  those  articles  the  name  of 
Wm.  Ellis,  the  author  of  the  book  we  are  now 
about  to  notice,  is  introduced,  and  a  reference 
made  to  his  labours  in  the  Society  islands, 
which  form  the  subject  matter  of  a  considerable 
part  of  this  work. 

The  l,p9th  and  1 10th  pages  of  the  second 
volume  of  "  The  Friend,"  contain  a  succinct 
and  interesting  narrative  of  the  progress  of 
Christianity  throughout  the  Polynesian  islands 
generally.  These  articles  we  would  recom- 
mend to  the  careful  perusal  of  our  readers, 
as  they  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  observations 
we  now  propose  to  make  upon  the  book  under 
consideration. 

We  have  seldom  read  a  more  interesting 
book  than  the  Polynesian.  Researches.  Its 
author  is  evidently  a  man  of  strong  and  discri- 
minating intellect,  of  a  lively  and  an  active 
imagination,  resolute  in  his  purposes,  patient 
and  indefatigable  in  the  execution  of  his  under- 
takings, and  of  great  zeal  and  fervour  in  the 
cause  of  Christianity. 

His  style  is  easy  and  perspicuous — his  des- 
criptions are  oftentimes  graphic  and  vivid, 
whilst  hi3  delineations  of  the  manners,  customs 
and  arts  of  the  natives  are  minute,  and  exe- 
cuted apparently  with  great  fidelity. 

The  first  part  of  the  work  contains  a  regular 
narrative  of  the  original  and  progressive  efforts 
of  the  missionaries,  in  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  the  South  Sea  islands,  from 
the  year  1791,  up  to  near  the  present  period. 
This  narrative  is  full  of  incident  and  interest, 
and  is  a  record  of  a  tedious  and  disheartening, 
but  finally  successful  labour.  In  a  short  time 
we  propose,  with  the  approbation  of  the  editor, 
to  give  an  abstract  of  it  in  the  columns  of  "  The 
Friend;"  at  the  present,  confining  ourselves 
to  such  extracts  from  the  work  under  review, 
as  will  serve  to  exhibit  the  original  character  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  such  notice  of  the  scenery 
and  productions  of  the  islands  as  may  render 
the  narrative  of  their  civilization  more  inter- 
esting and  intelligible.  Z. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Col.  James  Smith's  narrative  of  his  captivity, 
among  the  Indians,  from  the  year  1755 
until  1759. 

No.  III. 

For  several  weeks  after  Colonel  Smith  had 
undergone  the  ceremony  of  adoption  into  an 
Indian  family,  he  remained  stationary  at  the 
town  where  that  ceremony  was  performed. 
But  in  the  mean  time  the  principal  chiefs  and 
warriors  had  held  a  grand  council,  in  which  it 
was  determined  to  make  a  predatory  excur- 
sion to  the  frontier  of  Virginia.  Thus  the  town 
was  left  very  much  deserted,  and  our  prisoner 
had  to  while  away  the  tedious  hours  of  his  cap- 
tivity, by  observing  and  partaking  of  the  various 
amusements  of  the  place,  such  as  games  of 
various  kinds,  feasts,  war  dances,  &c.  On 
one  occasion  Mohawk  Solomon,  one  of  the 
principal  chiefs,  who  had  been  left  behind  to 
protect  the  aquawe  and  children,  invited  Col. 
Smith  to  accompany  him  with  some  others  on 
a  hunting  excursion.  This  invitation  was  ac- 
cepted, and  our  prisoner  set  out  with  the  hunting 


party  in  a  short  time  after.  The  first  day  and 
night  they  took  nothing,  but  lived  upon  some 
green  corn  which  they  had  with  them.  At  this 
time  their  prisoner,  although  treated  with  great 
kindness,  and  not  at  all  curtailed  in  his  liberty, 
was  not  allowed  the  privilege  of  a  gun,  or  to 
accompany  the  hunters  when  they  were  out, 
but  had  to  remain  with  the  boys  and  squaws, 
of  which  a  considerable  number  always  ac- 
companied these  hunting  camps.  u  The  next 
day  we  encamped  about  12  o'clock,  and  the 
hunters  turned  out  to  hunt,  and  I  went  down 
the  run  that  we  encamped  on  with  some 
squaws  and  boys  to  hunt  plumbs,  which  we 
found  in  great  plenty.  On  my  return  to  camp 
I  observed  a  large  piece  of  fat  meat.  The 
Delaware  Indian  that  could  speak  some  English, 
observed  me  looking  earnestly  at  the  meat,  and 
asked  me  what  meat  you  think  that  is?  I  said 
I  suppose  it  is  bear  meat;  he  laughed  and  said, 
ho,  all  one  fool  you,  heal  now  elly  pool,  and 
pointing  to  the  other  side  of  the  camp  he  said, 
look  at  that  skin,  you  think  that  heal  shin?  I 
went  and  lifted  the  skin  which  appeared  like  an 
ox  hide  ;  he  then  said  what  skin  you  think  that? 
I  replied  I  thought  it  was  a  buffalo  hide;  he 
laughed  and  said,  you  fool  again,  you  know 
nothing ;  you  think  buffalo  that  colo  ?  I  ac- 
knowledged I  did  not  know  much  about  these 
things,  and  told  him  I  never  saw  a  buffalo, 
and  that  I  had  not  heard  what  colour  they  were. 
He  replied,  by  and  by  you  shall  seegleat  many 
buffalo.  He  now  go  to  gleat  lick.  That  skin 
no  buffalo  skin,  that  skin  buck  elk  skin.  They 
then  went  out  with  horses,  and  brought  in 
the  remainder  of  this  buck  elk,  which  was 
the  fattest  creature  I  ever  saw  of  the  tallow 
kind."  After  having  passed  about  two  months 
at  this  encampment,  where  they  were  pretty 
successful  in  taking  game,  the  party  moved  off 
some  forty  or  fifty  miles  to  a  salt  lick,  where 
they  succeeded  in  making  about  half  a  bushel 
of  salt. 

After  supplying  themselves  with  a  sufficiency 
of  salt,  of  which  our  prisoner  complains  they 
were  often  in  great  want,  the  little  company 
proceeded  six  or  seven  miles  further,  and  en- 
camped on  a  small  creek.  "  Though,"  says 
Colonel  Smith,  "  the  Indians  had  given  me  a 
gun,  1  had  not  been  admitted  (permitted)  to  go 
out  from  the  camp  to  hunt.  At  this  place 
Mohawk  Solomon  asked  me  to  go  out  from  the 
camp  to  hunt,  which  I  readily  agreed  to.  After 
some  time  we  came  upon  some  fresh  buffalo 
tracks.  I  had  observed  before  that  the  Indians 
were  upon  their  guard  and  afraid  of  an  enemy, 
for  until  now  they  and  the  southern  nations  had 
been  at  war.  As  we  were  following  the  buffalo 
tracks,  Solomon  seemed  to  be  upon  his  guard, 
went  very  slow,  and  would  frequently  stand  and 
listen,  and  appeared  to  be  in  suspense  ;  we 
came  to  where  the  tracks  were  very  plain 
in  the  sand,  and  I  said  it  is  surely  buffalo  tracks: 
he  said,  hush,  you  know  nothing;  may  be  buffalo 
flacks,  maybe  Catawba.  He  went  very  cautious 
until  we  found  more  decisive  indications ; 
lie  then  smiled  and  said,  Catawba  cannot  make 
so.  He  then  slopped  and  told  me  an  old  story 
about  tlie-  Catawbas.  He  said  that  formerly  the 
Catawbas  came  near  one  of  their  hunting 
camps,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  camp  lay 
in  ambush,  and  in  order  to  decoy  them  out, 


sent  two  or  three  Catawbas  in  the  night  past 
their  camps  with  buffalo  hoofs  fixed  to  their 
feet,  so  as  to  make  artificial  tracks.  In  the 
morning  those  in  the  cajnp  followed  after  these 
tracks,  thinking  they  were  buffalo,  until  they 
were  fired  on  by  the  Catawbas,  and  several  of 
them  killed;  the  others  fled,  collected  a  party 
and  pursued  the  Catawbas;  but  they  (Cataw- 
bas) in  their  subtility  brought  with  them  rattle- 
snake poison,  which  they  had  collected  from 
the  bladder  which  lieth  at  the  root  of  the  snake's 
teeth;  this  they  had  corked  up  in  a  short  piece 
of  a  cane  stalk  ;  they  had  also  brought  with 
them  small  cane  or  reed,  about  the  size  of  a 
rye  straw,  which  they  made  sharp  at  the  end 
like  a  pen,  and  dipped  them  into  this  poison, 
and  stuck  them  in  the  ground  among  the  grass 
along  their  own  tracks,  in  such  a  position  that 
they  might  stick  into  the  legs  of  their  pursuers, 
which  answered  the  design;  and  as  the  Cataw- 
bas had  runners  behind,  to  watch  the  motion  of 
their  pursuers,  when  they  found  that  a  number 
of  them  were  lame,  being  artificially  snake 
bitten,  and  that  they  were  all  turning  back,  the 
Catawbas  turned  upon  their  pursuers  and 
defeated  them,  and  killed  and  scalped  all 
those  that  were  lame.  When  Solomon  had 
finished  this  story,  and  found  that  I  understood 
him,  he  concluded  by  saying,  you  don't  know, 
Catawba  velly  bad  Indian,  Catawba  all  one 
devil  Catawba.'''' 

One  afternoon,  while  at  this  camp,  the  pri- 
soner was  sent  down  the  creek  with  ten  or  a 
dozen  dogs  to  look  for  turkeys  ;  he  had  not 
proceeded  far  before  he  discovered  somebuffalo 
tracks,  which  he  followed  until  nearly  night  in 
hopes  of  taking  one  of  those  animals  ;  not 
succeeding  in  this,  he  attempted  to  retrace  his 
steps  to  the  creek,  but  the  darkness  overtook 
him,  and  he  found  himself  lost  in  the  woods, 
where  he  was  obliged  to  pass  the  night.  The 
Indians  turned  out  next  morning  to  hunt  him, 
and  as  he  had  a  number  of  dogs  with  him,  and 
the  grass  and  weeds  being  tall  and  rank,  they 
were  enabled  to  follow  his  tracks  with  great 
accuracy  ;  and  when  they  overtook  him  on  the 
following  day,  they  all  seemed  to  be  in  a  very 
good  humour;  nevertheless,  they  took  his  gun 
away  from  him,  and  reduced  him.  to  the  use  of 
his  bow  and  arrows  for  nearly  rw»^eers  after 
wards.  About  six  weeks  after  this  humiliating 
affair,  the  hunting  camp  was  broken  up  and  the 
party  returned  to  town.  When  they  arrived, 
they  found  the  war  party  had  returned  from 
Virginia  with  a  number  of  scalps  and  prisoners. 
Among  other  booty  the  party  brought  with  them 
a  Bible,  and  which  they  had  presented  to  a 
Dutch  woman,  who  was  a  prisoner  among 
them;  but  being  unable  to  read  it,  she  presented 
it  to  our  author,  who  appears  to  have  received 
it  with  great  satisfaction. 

Sometime  in  the  fall  of  this  year,  our  prisoner 
accompanied  his  adopted  brother  on  a  tour  to  a 
Wyandot  settlement,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canes- 
adooharie,  which  empties  into  lake  Erie.  At  this 
place,  the  two  brothers  passed  the  remainder  of 
the  season,  making  frequent  excursions  to  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  lake,  and  oftentimes  encamping 
on  the  shores  of  the  Canesadooharie  and  other 
places  where  game  was  plenty,  for  many  weeks 
together.  On  one  occasion,  during  an  encamp- 
ment of  this  kind,  some  where  on  the  head 
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waters  of  the  Canesadooharie,  Col.  Smith  left 
his  pouch  with  his  books,  &.c.  wrapt  up  in  a 
blanket  at  the  camp,  and  went  out  to  hunt  nuts, 
as  appears  to  have  been  his  custom  on  these 
occasions,  for  as  yet  he  had  not  been  restored 
to  the  privilege  of  having  a  gun. 

"  On  my  return  to  camp  my  books  were 
missing.  I  enquired  after  them,  and  asked  the 
Indians  if  they  knew  where  they  were.  They 
told  me  they  supposed  the  puppies  had  carried 
them  off.  I  did  not  believe  them,  but  thought 
they  were  displeased  at  my  poring  over  my 
books,  and  concluded  they  had  destroyed  them, 
or  put  them  out  of  the  way." 

A  few  days  after  this  occurrence,  the  colonel 
having  been  out  again  after  nuts,  was  returning 
towards  evening,  when  he  beheld  an  erection 
hard  by  the  camp,  of  what  he  thought  a  gal- 
lows, which  was  made  by  placing  in  the  ground 
two  saplings  which  had  been  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  and  which  were  about  twelve  feet 
high  and  fifteen  feet  apart,  with  a  horizontal 
pole  extending  from  one  to  the  other.  With 
the  circumstance  of  the  books  fresh  in  his  me- 
mory, and  still  believing  that  the  Indians  were 
offended  at  him  for  having  bestowed  so  much 
time  upon  them,  our  poor  prisoner  concluded 
that  he  was  to  be  put  to  death,  and  that  the 
supposed  gallows  had  been  erected  for  his 
execution.  Impressed  with  these  melancholy 
forebodings,  it  was  with  no  ordinary  feelings 
of  pleasure  that  he  observed  the  Indians,  on  the 
following  morning,  collecting  all  the  various 
skins  which  they  had  taken  during  this  excur- 
sion, and  hanging  them  over  the  horizontal 
pole  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  them  from 
the  weather  and  other  injury.  After  having 
secured  their  skins,  they  next  buried  in  the 
ground  their  canoe,  and  set  of  in  quest  of  a 
suitable  spot  for  their  winter  encampment. 

"  As  we  had  at  this  time  no  horses,  every  one 
got  a  pack  on  his  back,  and  we  steered  about 
an  east  course,  and  encamped.  In  the  morn- 
ing we  proceeded  on  the  same  course,  about 
ten  miles,  to  a  large  creek  that  empties  into 
Lake  Erie,  between  Canesadooharie  and  Caya- 
haga.  Here  they  made  their  winter  cabin  in 
the  following  manner.  They  cut  logs  about 
fifteen  feet  long,  and  laid  these  logs  upon  each 
other,  and  drove  posts  in  the  ground,  at  each 
end,  to  keep  them  together  :  the  posts  they 
tied  together  at  the  top  with  bark,  and  by  this 
means  raised  a  wall  about  fifteen  feet  long, 
and  about  four  feet  high,  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner they  raised  another  wall  opposite  to  this, 
atabout  twelve  feet  distant ;  they  then  drove 
forks  in  the  ground,  in  the  centre  of  each  end, 
and  laid  a  strong  pole,  from  end  to  end,  on 
these  forks  ;  and  from  these  walls  to  the  pole 
they  set  up  poles  instead  of  rafters,  and  on 
these  they  tied  small  poles  instead  of  laths, 
and  a  cover  was  made  of  Lynn  bark,  which 
will  run  even  in  the  winter  season. 

"  At  the  end  of  these  walls,  they  set  up  split 
timber,  so  that  they  had  timber  all  round,  ex- 
cepting a  door  at  each  end.  At  the  top,  in 
place  of  a  chimney,  they  left  an  open  place  ; 
and  for  bedding,  they  laid  down  the  aforesaid 
kind  of  bark,  on  which  they  spread  bear-skins. 
From  end  to  end  of  this  hut,  along  the  middle, 
there  were  fires,  which  the  squaws  made  of 
dry  split  wood;  and  the  holes  or  open  places 


that  appeared,  the  squaws  stopped  with  moss, 
which  they  collected  from  old  logs  ;  and  at 
the  door  they  hung  a  bear  skin,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  winters  are  hard  here,  our  lodging 
was  better  than  I  expected." 

It  was  in  December  when  they  got  into  this 
comparatively  fine  mansion,  and  the  whole 
company  soon  became  reduced  almost  to  starva- 
tion. The  hunters  turned  out  every  morning, 
and  made  the  greatest  exertions  to  procure 
game  for  the  suffering  party;  and  our  prisoner, 
with  the  boys  and  squaws,  as  regularly  turned 
out  to  hunt  haws  and  nuts,  to  satisfy  the  cra- 
vings of  their  appetites.  To  find  the  nuts,  it 
was  necessary  first  to  scrape  away  the  snow 
from  the  places  where  they  intended  to  search 
for  them ;  this  rendered  it  a  very  irksome 
and  unpleasant  business.  They,  however,  were 
often  successful  in  finding  large  quantities  of 
hickory-nuts,  which,  in  a  spirit  of  manly  gene- 
rosity, they  carried  to  the  camp  to  be  equally 
divided  with  the  hunters,  in  case  they  should 
return  without,  success.  "  After  our  return," 
says  the  author,  "  the  hunters  came  in,  who 
had  killed  only  two  small  turkeys,  which  were 
but  little  among  eight  hunters,  thirteen  squaws, 
boys  and  girls  ;  but  they  were  divided  with  the 
greatest  equity  and  justice:  every  one  got  their 
equal  share. 

"  The  next  day  the  hunters  turned  out 
again,  and  killed  one  deer  and  three  bears. 
One  of  the  bears  was  very  large  and  re- 
markably fat.  The  hunters  carried  in  meat 
sufficient  to  give  us  all  a  hearty  supper  and 
breakfast." 

The  squaws,  and  all  that  could  carry,  turned 
out  to  bring  in  meat  :  every  one  had  their 
share  assigned  them,  and  my  load  was  among 
the  least :  yet,  not  being  accustomed  to  carry- 
ing in  this  way,  I  got  exceedingly  weary,  and 
told  them  my  load  was  too  heavy,  I  must  leave 
part  of  it  and  come  for  it  again.  They  made 
halt,  and  only  laughed  at  me,  and  took  part  of 
my  load,  and  added  it  to  a  young  squaw's,  who 
had  as  much  before  as  I  carried.  This  kind 
of  reproof  had  a  greater  tendency  to  excite  me 
to  exert  myself  in  carrying  without  complain- 
ing, than  if  they  had  whipped  me  for  laziness." 

The  severe  sufferings  to  which  the  Indians 
were  reduced  from  a  scarcity  of  food,  and 
even  when  the  hunters  were  successful  in  tak- 
ing a  quantity  of  game,  the  great  difficulty  they 
experienced  in  conveying  sufficient  quantities 
to  the  camp,  which  was  often  a  considerable 
distance  off,  induced  "the  Indians  to  turn  their 
attention  to  some  more  expeditious  and  less 
irksome  method  of  carrying  their  provisions, 
than  on  the  backs  of  their  hunters.  To  take 
this  important  matter  into  consideration,  and 
to  devise  some  mode  of  relief,  a  grand  council 
was  held  at  their  little  encampment,  in  which 
it  was  resolved,  that  the  possession  of  one  or 
two  horses  would  greatly  lessen  their  present 
difficulty.  It  was  accordingly  determined  that 
a  small  war-party  should  be  made  up,  to  pro- 
ceed against  the  frontier  settlements,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  some  of  these  animals. 
This  determination  meeting  the  hearty  concur- 
rence of  all  concerned,  preparation  was  forth- 
with commenced;  and  in  a  few  days,  the  war- 
riors, being  equipped  and  ready,  set  out  on 
their  expedition.  C. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 
Christian  love  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that 
spurious  candour,  which  consists  in  indifference  te 
religious  sentiment,  or  in  connivance  at  sinful  prac- 
tices. 

No  terms  have  been  more  misunderstood  or 
abused,  than  candour  and  charity.  Some  have 
found  in  them  an  act  of  toleration  for  all  reli- 
gious opinions,  however  opposed  to  one  ano- 
ther, or  to  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  a  bull  of 
indulgences  for  all  sinful  practices,  which  do 
not  transgress  the  laws  of  our  country  ;  so  that, 
by  the  aid  of  these  two  words,  all  truth  and 
holiness  may  be  driven  out  of  the  world  ;  for, 
if  error  be  innocent,  truth  must  be  unimport- 
ant ;  and,  if  we  are  to  be  indulgent  towards 
the  sins  of  others,  under  the  sanction,  and  by 
the  command  of  Scripture,  holiness  can  be  of 
no  consequence,  either  to  them  or  ourselves. 

If  we  were  to  hearken  to  some,  we  should 
conceive  of  charity,  not  as  she  really  is,  a 
spirit  of  ineffable  beauty,  descending  from 
heaven  upon  our  distracted  earth,  holding  in 
her  hand  the  torch  of  truth,  which  she  had 
lighted  at  the  fountain  of  celestial  radiance, 
and  clad  in  a  vest  of  unsullied  purity  ;  and  who, 
as  she  entered  upon  the  scene  of  discord,  pro- 
claimed "  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,"  as 
well  as  "  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men  ;" 
but  we  should  think  of  her  as  a  lying  spirit — 
clad,  indeed,  in  some  of  the  attire  of  an  angel 
of  light,  but  bearing  no  heavenly  impress,  hold- 
ing no  torch  of  truth,  wearing  no  robe  of 
holiness ;  smiling,  perhaps,  but,  like  a  syco- 
phant, upon  all  without  distinction  ;  calling 
upon  men,  as  they  are  combating  for  truth, 
and  striving  against  sin,  to  sheathe  their  swords, 
and  cast  away  their  shields,  to  be  indulgent 
towards  each  other's  vices,  and  tolerant  of  each 
other's  errors,  because  they  all  mean  and  feel 
so  substantially  alike,  though  they  have  differ- 
ent modes  of  expressing  their  opinions,  and  of 
giving  utterance  to  their  feelings.  Is  this 
charity  ?  No:  it  is  Satan  in  the  habiliments 
of  Gabriel. 

It  is,  I  imagine,  generally  thought,  by  at 
least  a  great  part  of  mankind,  that  it  is  of 
little  consequence  what  a  man's  religious  opin- 
ions are,  provided  his  conduct  be  tolerably 
correct  ;  that  charity  requires  us  to  think  well 
of  his  state,  and  that  it  is  the  very  essence  of 
bigotry  to  question  the  validity  of  his  claim  to 
the  character  of  a  Christian,  or  to  doubt  of  the 
safety  of  his  soul;  in  other  words,  it  is  pretend- 
ed that  benevolence  requires  us  to  think  well 
of  men,  irrespective  of  religious  opinions,  and 
that  it  is  almost  a  violation  of  the  rule  of  love 
to  attempt  to  unsettle  their  convictions,  or  to 
render  them  uneasy  in  the  possession  of  their 
sentiments,  although  we  may  conclude  them  to 
be  fundamentally  wrong.  But  does  this  disre- 
gard of  all  opinions — at  least,  the  disposition 
to  think  well  of  persons  as  to  their  religious 
character,  and  the  safety  of  their  souls,  what- 
ever may  be  the  doctrines  they  hold — enter 
essentially  into  the  nature  of  love  ?  Most 
certainly  not,  but  actually  opposes  it.  Bene- 
volence is  good  will  to  men,  but  this  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  a  good  opinion  of  their 
principles  and  practices  ;  so  different,  that  the 
former  may  not  only  exist,  in  all  its  force, 
without  the  latter,  but  be  actually  incompatible 
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.with  it  :  for,  if  I  believe  that  a  man  holds 
opinions  that  endanger  his  safety,  benevolence 
requires,  not  that  f  should  shut  my  eyes  to  his 
danger,  and  lull  him  into  false  confidence,  but 
that  I  should  bear  my  testimony,  and  express 
my  fears  concerning  his  situation.  Benevo- 
lence is  a  very  different  thing  from  complacen- 
cy or  esteem.  These  are  founded  on  appro- 
bation of  character;  the  other  is  nothing  more 
than  a  desire  to  promote  happiness. 

The  question,  whether  love  is  to  be  con- 
founded with  indifference  to  religious  princi- 
ple, for  such  does  the  spurious  candour  1  am 
contending  against  amount  to,  is  best  decided 
by  an  appeal  to  Scripture.  "  Ye  shall  know 
the  truth,"  said  Christ,  "  and  the  truth  shall 
make  you  free."  "  This  is  life  eternal,  to 
know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent."  11  He  that  believ- 
eth  on  the  Son,  hath  everlasting  life ;  and  he 
that  believeth  not  the  Son,  shall  net  see  life, 
but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him."  With 
what  emphasis  did  the  apostle  speak  of  the 
conduct  of  those  who  attempted  to  pervert  the 
great  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  by  in- 
troducing the  obsolete  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish 
law.  "  But  though  we,  or  an  angel  from 
Jieaven,  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you,  than 
that  which  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let 
him  be  accursed.  As  we  said  before,  so  say  I 
now  again,  if  any  preach  any  other  gospel  un- 
to you,  than  that  ye  have  received,  let  him  be 
accursed."  Now,  certainly,  this  is  any  thing 
but  indifference  to  religious  opinion  ;  for,  be  it 
observed,  it  was  matter  of  opinion,  and  not  the 
duties  of  morality,  or  of  practical  religion, 
that  was  here  so  strenuously  opposed.  The 
apostle  commands  Timothy  "  to  hold  fast  the 
form  of  sound  words,  and  to  give  himself  to 
doctrine."  The  apostle  John  has  this  strong 
language  : — "  Whosoever  transgresselh,  and 
abideth  not  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  hath  not 
God.  He  that  abideth  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ, 
he  hath  both  the  Father  and  the  Son.  If  (here 
come  any  unto  you,  and  bring  not  this  doctrine, 
receive  him  not  into  your  house,  neiiher  bid 
him  God  speed  ;  for  he  that  biddeth  him  God 
speed,  is  partaker  of  his  evil  deeds."  Jude 
commands  us  to  "  contend  earnestly  for  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints."  From  these, 
and  many  other  passages  which  might  be  quoted, 
it  is  evident,  not  only  that  truth  is  important  and 
necessary  to  salvation,  but  that  error  is  guilty, 
and,  in  many  instances,  connected  with  the  loss 
of  the  soul.  "If  a  man  may  disbelieve  one 
truth,  and  yet  be  free  from  sin  for  so  doing,  he 
may  disbelieve  two;  and  if  two,  four;  and  if 
four,  ten;  and  if  ten,  half  the  Bible;  and  if 
half  the  Bible,  the  whole  :  and  he  may  bo  a 
deist,  and  yet  be  in  a  safe  state  ;  he  may  be  an 
atheist,  and  still  go  i0  heaven." 

The  whole  process  of  practical  and  experi- 
mental religion  is  carried  on  by  the  instrument- 
ality of  right  sentiments  ;  and  to  suppose  that 
holiness  could  he  produced  in  the  soul,  as  well 
by  error  ashy  truth,  i8  not  only  contrary  to 
revelation,  but  no  less  contrary  to  reason.  If 
truth  sanctify,  error  must,  in  some  way  or  other, 
pollute ;  for  to  suppose  that  two  causes,  not 
only  so  distinct,  hut  so  opposite,  can  produce 
the  same  efTect,  is  absurd  :  and  the  Scriptures 
every  where  insist  upon  the  importance  of 


the  truth,  not  merely  on  its  own  account,  but 
on  account  of  its  moral  effect  upon  the  soul. 

If  this  view  of  the  subject  be  correct, 
Christian  charity  cannot  mean  indifference  to 
religious  sentiment  ;  for  if  so,  it  would  be  a 
temper  of  mind  in  direct  opposition  to  a  large 
portion  of  Scripture  :  nor  are  we  required,  by 
this  virtue,  to  give  the  least  countenance  to 
what  we  think  is  error.  We  may,  indeed,  be 
called  bigots  ;  for  this  term,  in  the  lips  of 
many,  means  nothing  more  than  a  reproach 
for  attaching  importance  to  right  sentiments. 
No  word  has  been  more  misunderstood  than 
this.  If  by  bigotry  is  meant  such  an  over- 
weening attachment  to  our  opinions,  as  makes 
us  refuse  to  listen  to  argument  ;  such  a  blind 
regard  to  our  own  views,  as  closes  the  ave- 
nues of  conviction  ;  such  a  selfish  zeal  for  our 
creed,  as  actually  destroys  benevolence,  and 
causes  us  to  hate  those  who  differ  from  us  ; — 
it  is  an  evil  state  of  mind,  manifestly  at  vari- 
ance with  love  :  but  if,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  it  means,  by  those  who  use  it,  only  zeal 
for  truth,  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  love, 
and  actually  a  part  of  it  ;  for  "  charity  re- 
joiceth  in  the  truth."  It  is  quite  compatible 
with  good  will  to  men,  therefore,  to  attach 
high  importance  to  doctrines,  to  condemn 
error,  to  deny  the  Christianity  and  safety  of 
those  who  withhold  their  assent  from  funda- 
mental truths,  and  to  abstain  from  all  such 
religious  communion  with  them  as  would  im- 
ply, in  the  least  possible  degree,  any  thing  like 
indifference  to  opinion.  It  does  appear  to 
me,  that  the  most  perfect  benevolence  to  men, 
is  that  which,  instead  of  looking  with  compla- 
cency on  their  errors,  warns  them  of  their 
danger,  and  admonishes  them  to  escape.  It 
is  no  matter  that  they  think  they  are  in  the 
right — this  only  makes  their  case  the  more 
alarming  ;  and  to  act  towards  them  as  if  we 
thought  their  mistaken  views  of  no  conse- 
quence, is  only  to  confirm  their  delusion,  and 
to  aid  their  destruction. 

It  is  true  we  are  neither  to  despise  them 
nor  persecute  them  ;  we  are  neither  to  op- 
press nor  ridicule  them  ;  we  are  neither  to 
look  upon  them  with  haughty  scorn  nor  with 
callous  indifference  ; — but  while  we  set  our- 
selves against  their  errors,  we  are  to  pity  them 
with  unaffected  compassion,  and  to  labour  for 
their  conversion  with  disinterested  kindness. 
We  are  to  bear,  with  unruffled  meekness,  all 
their  provoking  sarcasms  ;  and  to  sustain,  with 
deep  humility,  the  consciousness  of  our  clearer 
perceptions  ;  and  to  convince  them  that,  with 
the  steadiest  resistance  of  their  principles,  we 
unite  the  tenderest  concern  for  their  persons. 

And,  if  charity  do  not  imply  indifference 
to  religious  opinions,  so  neither  does  it  mean 
connivance  at  sin.  There  are  some  persons 
whose  views  of  the  evil  of  sin  are  so  dim  and 
contracted,  or  their  good  nature  is  so  accom- 
modating and  unscriptural,  that  they  make  all 
kinds  of  excuses  for  men's  transgressions,  and 
allow  of  any  latitude  that  is  asked  for  human 
frailty.  The  greatest  sins,  if  they  are  not 
committed  against  the  laws  of  society,  are  re- 
duced to  the  mere  infirmities  of  our  fallen 
nature,  which  should  not  be  visited  with  harsh 
censure  ;  and  as  for  the  lesser  ones,  they  are 
mere  specks  upon  a  bright  and  polished  sur- 


face, which  nothing  but  a  most  fastidious  pre* 
cision  would  ever  notice.  Such  persons  con- 
demn, as  sour  and  rigid  ascetics,  all  who  op- 
pose and  condemn  iniquity  ;  revile  them  as 
uniting  in  a  kind  of  malignant  opposition  to 
the  cheerfulness  of  society,  the  very  dregs  of 
puritanism  and  barbarism  ;  and  reproach  them 
as  being  destitute  of  all  the  charities  and 
courtesies  of  life.  But  if  candour  be  a  con- 
founding of  the  distinctions  between  sin  and 
holiness,  a  depreciating  of  the  excellence  of 
the  latter,  and  at  the  same  time  a  diminishing 
of  the  evil  of  the  former  ;  if  it  necessarily  lead 
us  to  connive  with  an  easy  and  good  nalured 
air  at  iniquity,  and  to  smile  with  a  kind  and 
gentle  aspect  upon  the  transgressions  which 
we  witness ; — then  it  must  be  something 
openly  at  variance  with  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  revelation  :  and  surely  that  candour 
which  runs  counter  to  the  mind  of  God,  can- 
not be  the  love  on  which  St.  Paul  passes  such 
an  eulogium  in  this  chapter.*  We  are  told 
in  holy  Scriptures  that  sin  is  exceedingly  sin- 
ful ;  that  it  is  the  abominable  thing  which  God 
hates  ;  that  the  wages  of  it  are  death  ;  that 
by  an  unholy  feeling  we  violate  the  law  : 
we  are  commanded  to  abstain  from  its  very 
appearance ;  we  are  warned  against  ex- 
cusing it  in  ourselves,  or  in  each  other ;  we 
are  admonished  to  reprove  it,  to  resist  it, 
and  to  oppose  it,  to  the  uttermost.  Certainly, 
then,  it  cannot  be  required  by  the  law  of  love, 
that  we  should  look  with  a  mild  and  tolerant 
eye  on  sin.  Love  to  man  arises  out  of  love 
to  God  ;  but  can  it  he  possible  to  love  God, 
and  not  to  hate  sin  ?  it  is  the  fruit  of  faith,  but 
faith  purifies  the  heart ;  it  is  cherished  by  a 
sense  of  redeeming  love,  but  the  very  end  of 
the  scheme  of  redemption  is  the  destruction  of 
sin.  Indulgence  of  men  in  their  sins,  conni- 
vance at  their  iniquity,  instead  of  being  an  act 
of  benevolence,  is  the  greatest  cruelty  :  hence 
the  emphatic  language  of  God  to  the  Israel- 
ites—" Thou  shall  not  bate  thy  brother  in 
thine  heart ;  thou  shalt  in  any  wise  rebuke  thy 
neighbour,  and  not  suffer  sin  upon  him." 
Would  it  be  benevolence  to  connive  at  that 
conduct  by  which  any  individual  was  bringing 
disease  upon  his  body,  or  poverty  into  his  cir- 
cumstances ?  If  not,  how  can  it  be  benevo- 
lent to  leave  him,  without  a  warning,  to  do 
that  which  will  involve  his  soul  in  ruin?  To 
think  more  lightly  of  the  evil  of  sin  than  the 
word  of  God  does  ;  to  call  that  good,  or  even 
indifferent,  which  by  it  is  called  evil ;  to  make 
allowances,  which  it  does  not  make,  for  human 
frailty  ;  to  frame  excuses  for  sin  which  it  dis- 
allows ;  to  lull  the  consciences  of  men,  by 
considerations  in  extenuation  of  guilt  which  it 
forbids  ;  or  to  do  any  thing  to  produce  other 
views  and  feelings  in  reference  to  iniquity, 
than  such  as  are  warranted  by  the  Scrip- 
ture,— is  not  charity,  but  a  participation  in 
other  men's  sins. 

It  is  the  nature  of  charity,  I  admit,  not  to 
be  hasty  to  impute  evil  motives  to  actions  of 
a  doubtful  nature  ;  not  to  take  pleasure  in 
finding  out  the  faults  of  others  ;  not  to  mag- 
nify them  beyond  the  reality,  but  to  make  all 
the  allowance  that  a  regard   to  truth  will 
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admit  of;  to  hope  the  best  in  the  absence  of 
proof;  and  to  be  willing  to  forgive  the  offence 
when  it  lias  been  committed  against  ourselves: 
but  to  carry  it  beyond  this,  and  let  it  degene- 
rate into  a  complaisance  which  is  afraid  to 
rebuke,  or  oppose,  or  condemn  sin,  lest  we 
should  offend  the  transgressor,  or  violate  the 
law  of  courtesy,  or  subject  ourselves  to  the 
reproach  of  being  a  censorious  bigot ;  which 
courts  the  good-will  and  promotes  the  self- 
satisfaction  of  others,  by  conniving  at  their 
sins  ;  which  seeks  to  ingratiate  itself  in  their 
affections,  by  being  indulgent  to  their  vices; — 
is  to  violate  at  once  the  law  both  of  the  first 
and  of  the  second  Table  ;  is  to  forget  every 
obligation  which  we  are  laid  under,  both  to 
love  God  and  our  neighbour.  If  this  be  can- 
dour, it  is  no  less  opposed  to  piety  than  to  hu- 
manity, and  can  never  be  the  love  enjoined  in 
so  many  places  in  the  New  Testament.  No  : 
Christian  charity  is  not  a  poor  old  dotard, 
creeping  about  the  world,  too  blind  to  per- 
ceive the  distinction  between  good  and  evil  ; 
or  a  fawning  sycophant,  too  timid  to  reprove 
the  bold  transgressor,  and  smiling  with  pa- 
rasitical and  imbecile  complacency  upon  the 
errors  and  iniquities  of  the  human  race  ; — but 
a  vigorous  and  healthy  virtue,  with  an  eye 
keen  to  discern  the  boundaries  between  right 
and  wrong,  a  hand  strong  and  ready  to  help 
the  transgressor  out  of  his  miserable  condition, 
a  heart  full  of  mercy  for  the  sinner  and  (he 
sufferer  ;  a  disposition  to  forgive  rather  than 
to  revenge,  to  extenuate  rather  than  to  aggra- 
vate, to  conceal  rather  than  to  expose,  to  be 
kind  rather  than  severe,  to  be  hopeful  of  good 
rather  than  suspicious  of  evil, — but  withal,  the 
inflexible,  immutable  friend  of  holiness,  and 
the  equally  inflexible  and  immutable  enemy 
of  sin. 

We  are  not  allowed,  it  is  true,  to  be 
scornful  and  proud  towards  the  wicked,  nor 
censorious  towards  any  ;  we  are  not  to  make 
the  most  distant  approach  to  the  temper 
which  says,  "  Stand  by,  I  am  holier  than 
thou  !"  we  are  not  to  hunt  for  the  failings  of 
others,  nor,  when  we  see  them  without  hunt- 
ing for  them,  to  condemn  them  in  a  tone  of 
arrogance,  or  with  a  spirit  of  acerbity  ;  but 
still  we  must  maintain  that  temper  which, 
while  it  reflects  the  beauty  of  a  God  of  love, 
no  less  brightly  reflects  his  glory  as  a  God  of 
holiness,  and  a  God  of  truth. 

ORYDEN'S  INVOCATION  TO  THE  HOLY 
GHOST. 

Creator  Spirit!  By  whose  aid 
The  world's  foundations  first  were  laid, 
Come,  visit  each  expectant  mind, 
Come,  pour  thy  joys  on  human  kind; 
From  sin  and  sorrow  set  us  free, 
And  make  us  temples  worthy  Thee! 

Oh,  Source  of  uncreated  Light, 
The  Father's  promis'd  Paraclite; 
Thrice  holy  Fount,  thrice  holy  Fire, 
Our  hearts  with  heavenly  love  inspire  ! 
Come,  and  Thy  sacred  unction  bring, 
To  sanctify  us  while  We  sing. 

Plenteous  in  grace,  descend  from  high, 
Rich  in  thy  sev'nfold  energy. 
Thou  Strength  of  his  Almighty  hand, 
Whose  rule  doth  earth  and  heav'n  command, 


Our  frailty  help,  our  vice  control, 
Subdue  the  senses  to  the  soul. 

Chase  from  our  minds  the  infernal  Foe; 
And  Peace,  the  fruit  of  love,  bestow; 
And,  lest  our  feet  should  haply  stray, 
Protect  and  guide  us  in  the  way; 
Make  us  Eternal  Truth  receive. 
And  practise  all  that  we  believe  ! 

Immortal  honour,  endless  fame, 
Attend  the  Almighty  Father's  name; 
The  Saviour  Son  be  glorified, 
Who  for  lost  man's  redemption  died; 
And  equal  adoration  be, 
Eternal  Comforter,  to  Thee  ! 


Among  the  evidences  for  the  canon  of  the  Old 
Testament,  there  is  a  very  remarkable  one,  arising 
from  the  Jewish  colonies  settled  in  China  and  India 
about  the  Christian  era,  or  even  some  centuries  ear- 
lier. They  all  declare  that  they  originally  brought 
with  them,  and  had  preserved  in  manuscripts,  which 
they  regarded  as  of  great  value,  the  very  same  sacred 
books  which  they,  in  later  times,  found  in  the  posses- 
sion of  their  brethren  in  Europe:  and  nothing  ap- 
pears from  any  other  quarter  in  the  least  to  invali- 
date their  testimony.  In  the  last  century,  the 
remains  of  a  Jewishr;olony  were  discovered  in  China, 
which  had  been  established  in  that  empire  about  the 
year  seventy-three  after  Christ,  perhaps  even  three 
hundred  years  earlier.  Seven  hundred  families  of 
the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Levi,  who  had 
escaped  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus, 
made  their  way  over  land  to  China,  and  there  either 
founded  or  reinforced  the  colony  in  question.  Seven- 
teen centuries  of  persecution,  massacre,  or  apostacy, 
have  reduced  them  to  a  very  small  number.  They 
aro  now  found  only  at  Kai-zong-fu,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  Pekin,  and  amount  to  six  hundred 
persons.  They  had  taken  with  them  their  Scrip- 
tures, and  had  preserved  them  for  eight  hundred 
years;  but,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  a  fire  destroyed 
their  synagogue  and  their  manuscripts.  To  repair 
the  loss,  they  obtained  a  copy  of  the  Pentateuch, 
which  had  belonged  to  a  Jew  who  had  died  at  Can- 
ton. Not  only  the  synagogue,  but  private  persons, 
possessed  transcripts  of  this  manuscript.  But,  what 
is  extremely  remarkable,  and  highly  important  to  us, 
is,  that,  besides  the  Pentateuch,  they  preserve  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  remaining  parts  of  the  oldTesta- 
ment,  which  thpy  say  they  saved  from  a  fire  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  an  inundation  of  the  river  Hoan- 
go,  A.D.  1446.  With  these  fragments  they  have  form- 
ed a  supplement  to  the  law,  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  first  contains  small  portions  of  Joshua  and  Jud- 
ges, the  four booksof  Samuel  and  Kings  complete,  and 
the  Psalms.  The  second  contains  some  portions  of 
Chronicles,  Nehemiah  and  Esther  almost  complete, 
of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  the  whole  within  a  little,  and 
of  Daniel,  and  sev'en  out  of  the  twelve  Minor  Pro- 
phets, some  fragments.  Chris.  Jldvocale. 

Sugar  Cane  in  Maryland. — A  fine  stalk  of 
sugar  cane,  four  inches  in  circumference,  and 
more  than  four  feet  high,  was  brought  to  our 
office  yesterday,  from  the  farm  of  William  L. 
Brent,  Esq.  in  Prince  George's  county,  who 
planted  one  or  two  hundred  canes,  by  way  of 
experiment  in  May  last.  The  cane  which  we 
saw,  appeared  to  be  well  ripened,  the  juice 
abundant  and  sweet,  and  to  all  appearance  as 
fine,  we  understood,as  if  it  had  been  the  product 
of  Louisiana.  Its  maturity  is  not  alone  evi- 
dence of  the  extreme  mildness  of  our  present 
autumn,  but  shows  also,  we  think,  that  the 
plant  is  susceptible  of  being  acclimated  to  lati- 
tudes much  higher  than  those  to  which  its  cul- 
ture has  been  hitherto  confined. 

Nat.  Intel. 


For  "  The  Fiienrf.'' 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Journal  of 
Thomas  Story,  will,  it  is  believed,  be  found 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  columns  of  "  The 
Friend,"  and  will,  from  their  interesting  as 
well  as  instructive  nature,  well  repay  an  atten- 
tive perusal.  X. 

"  Having  concluded  some  writing  in  which 
I  had  been  engaged,  the  people  called  Quakers 
were  suddenly  and  with  some  surprise  brought 
to  my  mind  ;  and  so  strongly  impressed  on  my 
remembrance,  that  thenceforward  I  had  a  se- 
cret inclination  to  enquire  further  concerning 
them,  their  way  and  principles.  It  was  some 
time  in  the  5th  month,  1691,  when  an  oppor- 
tunity was  presented  ;  the  occasion  of  it  was, 
some  concerns  that  I  had  in  the  west  parts  of 
Cumberland,  when,  being  in  company  with  one 
of  that  profession  on  a  seventh  day  night,  on 
enquiring  of  him  concerning  some  points  of 
their  religion,  I  perceived  no  material  dif- 
ference between  his  sentiments  and  mine  in 
the  particulars  then  asked  after ;  and  he  also 
perceived  I  was  nearer  them  than  he  (or  per- 
haps any  other)  had  thought,  which  gave  him 
occasion  to  inform  me  of  their  meeting  to  be 
held  the  next  day,  at  a  country  village  called 
Broughton.  As  I  had  been  desirous  to  be 
rightly  informed  concerning  that  people,  and 
to  see  them  as  in  truth  they  were,  I  was 
pleased  with  the  opportunity,  and  the  next 
morning  the  Friend  and  I  set  forward  to  the 
meeting  ;  and  he  being  zealous  to  have  me 
further  informed,  and  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
their  way,  spake  of  many  things,  as  we  rode 
along,  and  with  a  good  intent ;  but  my  mind 
being  composed,  and  its  attention  directed  to- 
wards God,  who  knew  I  only  wanted  to  see  the 
truth  and  not  be  deceived,  I  could  not  take  any 
distinct  notice  of  what  the  Friend  said  ;  which 
he  perceiving  after  some  time,  desisted  and 
said  no  more.  And  then  we  rode  some  time 
together  in  profound  silence,  in  which  my  mind 
enjoyed  a  gentle  rest  and  consolation  from  the 
divine  and  holy  presence.  And  when  we  came 
to  the  meeting,  being  a  little  late,  it  was  full 
gathered,  and  I  went  among  a  crowd  of  people 
on  the  forms,  and  sat  still  among  them  in  that 
inward  condition  and  mental  retirement,  my 
concern  being  to  know  whether  thev  were  a 
people  gathered  under  a  sense  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  presence  of  God  in  their  meetings; 
or  in  other  words,  whether  they  worshipped  the 
true  and  living  God,  in  the  life  and  nature  of 
Christ  the  Son  of  God,  the  true  and  only  Sa- 
viour ;  and  the  Lord  answered  my  desire 
according  to  the  integrity  of  my  heart.  For 
not  long  after  I  had  sat  down  among  them,  that 
heavenly  and  watery  cloud  overshadowing  my 
mind,  broke  out  into  a  sweet  abounding  shower 
of  celestial  rain,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
meeting  was  broken  together,  dissolved,  and 
comforted,  in  the  same  divine  and  holy  pre- 
sence, and  influence  of  the  holy  and  heavenly 
Lord,  which  was  divers  times  repeated  before 
the  meeting  ended  ;  and  in  the  same  way,  by 
the  same  divine  and  holy  power,  I  had  been 
often  favoured  with  before  when  alone,  and 
when  no  eye  but  that  of  heaven  beheld,  or  any 
knew  but  the  Lord  himself,  who  in  infinite 
mercy  had  been  pleased  to  bestow  so  great  a 
favour.    And  as  the  many  small  springs  and 
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streams  descending  into  a  proper  place,  and 
forming  a  river,  become  more  deep  and  weighty; 
even  so,  thus  meeting  with  a  people  gathered 
of  the  living  God  into  a  sense  of  his  divine  and 
living  presence,  through  Jesus  Christ  the  Son 
of  God  and  Saviour  of  the  world,  I  felt  an 
increase  of  the  same  joy  of  the  salvation  of  God, 
and  the  more  by  how  much  1  now  perceived  I 
had  been  under  the  like  mistake  as  the  prophet 
of  God  of  old  ;  but  now  otherwise  informed  by 
a  sure  evidence  and  token,  by  the  witness  of 
the  divine  essential  truth,  in  which  no  living 
soul  can  err,  or  be  mistaken  or  deceived ; 
being  self  evident  and  undeniable  in  all  those 
who  truly  know  him.  Our  joy  was  full  and 
mutual,  though  in  the  efflux  of  many  tears,  as 
in  cases  of  the  deepest  and  most  unfeigned  love; 
for  the  Friends  there  being  generally  sensible, 
I  was  affected  and  tendered  with  them  by  the 
influence  of  the  divine  truth  they  knew  and 
made  profession  of,  did  conclude  I  had  been  at 
that  time  and  not  before,  convinced  and  come 
to  the  knowledge  or  sense  of  the  way  of  truth 
among  them  ;  and  their  joy  was  as  of  heaven 
at  the  return  of  a  penitent  ;  and  mine  as  the 
joy  of  salvation  from  God,  in  view  of  the  work 
of  the  Lord  so  far  carried  in  the  earth,  when  I 
had  thought  not  long  before  there  had  scarce 
been  any  true  and  living  faith  or  knowledge  of 
God  in  the  world. 

"  The  meeting  being  ended,  the  peace  of  God 
which  passeth  all  the  understanding  of  natural 
men,  and  is  inexpressible  by  any  language  but 
itself  alone,  remained  as  a  holy  canopy  over  my 
mind,  in  a  silence  out  of  the  reach  of  all 
words,  and  where  no  idea  but  the  Word  him- 
self can  be  conceived.  But  being  invited, 
together  with  the  ministering  Friend,  to  a 
Friend's  house,  I  went  willingly  with  them,  but 
the  sweet  silence  commanded  in  me  still  re- 
maining, I  had  nothing  to  say  to  any  of  them 
till  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  draw  the  curtain 
and  veil  his  presence;  and  then  I  had  found  my 
mind  pure  and  in  a  well  bounded  liberty  of 
innocent  conversation  with  them. 

"  After  having  staid  there  a  short  time,  I  was 
invited  to  dinner  at  the  house  of  an  ancient  and 
honourable  Friend  at  the  village,  where  I  had 
great  freedom  of  conversation. 

"  Being  now  satisfied  beyond  my  expectation 
concerning  the  people  of  God,  in  whom  the 
Lord  had  begun,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  car- 
ried on  a  great  work  and  reformation  in  the 
earth,  I  determined  in  my  own  mind  that  day  to 
lay  aside  every  business  and  thing  which  might 
hinder  or  veil  in  me  the  enjoyment  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord,  whether  among  his  people 
or  alone;  or  obstruct  any  service  whereunto  I 
was  or  might  be  called  by  him,  especially  things 
of  an  entangling  or  confining  nature;  not  re- 
garding what  the  world  might  say,  or  what 
name  thoy  might  impose  upon  me. 

"  The  business  being  over  which  had  brought 
me  into  that  pait  of  the  country,  I  returned  to 
Carlisle ;  where  I  had  been  but  about  two 
weeks,  till  the  Friend  before  mentioned  coming 
to  town,  informed  me  of  their  meeting  for 
business  and  affairs  of  their  Society,  and  invited 
me  to  it,  being  about  four  miles  distant.  At 
first  I  was  a  little  surprised  he  should  invite  me 
to  such  a  meeting,  and  hardly  thought  him 
prudent  in  it,  for  though  things  had  happened 


as  above,  yet  I  had  not  made  any  outward 
profession  with  them,  or  declared  myself  of 
their  communion,  but  thought  I  found  some 
aversion  rather  than  inclination  towards  it;  yet 
I  yielded  to  go,  that  I  might  see  how  and  in 
what  spirit  and  wisdom  they  managed  the  dis- 
cipline and  business  of  their  Society  in  matters 
of  religion  ;  that  I  might  view  them  a  little 
more  clearly  in  all  circumstances,  '  before  I 
should  openly  declare  for  their  way  in  all  things, 
(some  doubts  yet  remaining  as  to  some  points,) 
and  whether  they  thoroughly  agreed  with  the 
idea  I  had  conceived  in  my  mind  of  the  state 
of  the  church  of  Christ,  viz.  That  they  believe 
in  God  and  Christ;  were  settled  in  the  practice 
of  Christian  morality;  that  they  were  able  to 
suffer  any  persecution  or  opposition  for  true 
religion  when  thereunto  called  in  the  course  of 
divine  Providence;  that  the  mark  of  the  dis 
ciples  of  Christ  should  be  fairly  upon  them,  to 
love  one  another,  not  in  word  and  in  tongue 
only,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth;  and  that  they 
should  be  preserved  by  that  love  in  uniformity 
and  amity  among  themselves;  and  also  be  lov 
ing  and  kind  to  al.  men  as  occasion  might  offer, 
and  evince  the  same  by  doing  them  good  and 
never  any  harm.    These  qualifications  I  had 
deemed  sufficient  to  demonstrate  such  to  be 
the  children  of  God;  brought  forth  in  his  image, 
righteousness,  and  true  holiness,  in  the  mind  or 
inner  man.    The  meeting  being  set,  they  had 
first  a  time  of  silence;  waiting  upon  God  (as  I 
did  believe  and  practise)  for  the  renewing  and 
strengthening  their  minds;  and  after  that  they 
proceeded  on  the  business  of  the  day;  and  so  it 
happened  at  that  time  that  a  matter  of  moment 
among  them  was  debated,  and  not  without 
warmth  on  both  sides;  but  the  zeal  of  both  did 
not  rise  from  the  same  root.    It  was  concern- 
ing the  manner  and  essence  of  their  discipline 
which  a  sect  among  them  had  opposed  from 
the  time  of  the  first  proposal  of  any  discipline 
among  them  as  a  Society.    The  debates  rising 
pretty  high,  and  they  observing  me  to  be  there, 
and  most  of  them  I  doubt  not  having  heard  I 
seemed  to  favour  their  way,  and  being  cautious 
lest  I  should  take  offence  from  their  debates, 
not  knowing  the  state  of  the  case,  or  perhaps 
not  qualified  to  judge  in  matters  so  foreign  to 
me,  some  of  them  put  that  Friend  who  had 
introduced  me,  upon  an  inoffensive  way  to 
procure  my  absence,  and  accordingly  he  called 
me  aside  in  an  outer  room,  offering  to  discourse 
on  some  foreign  subject;  but  as  my  mind  in  time 
of  silence  in  the  meeting  had  been  comforted  in 
the  life  of  truth,  I  remained  under  the  sense  of 
it,  having  taken  little  other  notice  of  what  had 
passed  in  point  of  argument,  than  in  what  spirit 
they  managed  and  contended  on  each  side 
But  though  I  observed  the  Friend's  good  in 
tent  in  calling  me  out,  I  could  take  no  cog 
nizance  of  what  he  said,  for  a  deep  thought  now 
entered  my  mind  whether  they  could  yet  be 
the  people  of  God,  since  they  seemed  to  be 
divided  among  themselves.    The  Friend  ob 
serving  my  silence,  and  that  I  was  under  a  deep 
inward  concern,  became  silent  likewise,  and  a 
trouble  seized  him  also,  but  of  a  different  kind 
for  1  was  concerned  to  know  the  truth  and  on 
what  side  if  either  it  might  be,  and  he  was  afraid 
1  might  have  taken  offence,  and  might  depart 
from  the  beginning  I  had  made  among  them 


And  thus  we  remained  silent  for  some  time, 
during  which  I  plainly  observed  a  struggle 
between  two  distinct  powers  in  the  ground  of 
nature  working  in  myself,  which  exhibited  two 
ideas  or  conclusions  in  my  mind  concerning  the 
matter  then  in  hand,  and  the  spirit  and  persons 
then  concerned  as  agents  therein,  viz.  That  the 
first  was  truth  establishing  himself  in  his  own 
nature,  a  lawgiver  and  ruler  in  every  member 
of  his  church  and  body,  as  alone  needful  to 
them  who  were  truly  so ;  but  as  he  who  know- 
eth  all  things,  did  foresee  that  many  would  in 
time  come  into  that  profession  as  of  old,  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  the  divine  truth  or  work 
of  it  in  themselves,  but  as  thieves  and  rob- 
bers climbing  up  some  other  way,  by  educa- 
tion, tradition,  imitation  or  sinister  interests 
and  worldly  views,  who,  not  being  under  the 
rule  and  law  of  grace  in  the  second  birth,  would 
act  and  say  for  themselves  contrary  to  the  way 
of  truth  and  church  of  the  living  God;  and 
therefore  in  his  wisdom  and  power  working  in 
the  minds  of  the  just,  he  had  early  establish- 
ed and  was  yet  more  firmly  establishing,  a  due 
order  among  his  people,  for  preserving  the  right 
and  passing  judgment  and  condemnation  on 
the  wrong  and  evil  doers,  that  such  who  should 
profess  the  truth  of  God  and  yet  walk  contrary 
to  the  same,  bringing  forth  fruits  of  another 
kind,  might  be  bounded  and  confined  by  out- 
ward moral  rules  adapted  to  human  reason  and 
understanding.  And  secondly,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  spirit  of  this  world  had  been,  and 
still  was  working  in  the  other  sort  to  oppose  all 
order  and  discipline,  and  to  live  loose  as  they 
list,  without  any  order  or  account  to  the  Society, 
though  professing  the  same  truth  with  them, 
and  to  be  judged  only  by  their  own  light,  or 
what  they  called  so,  and  accountable  only  to 
the  spirit  in  themselves,  though  several  among 
that  party  were  only  against  some  branches  of 
the  discipline  already  established  by  the  body 
of  the  Society,  and  not  against  the  whole.  And 
during  this  time  of  silence,  I  clearly  beheld  the 
contrary  natures  and  ends  of  these  differing 
spirits  ;  the  one  truth,  the  other  error;  the  one 
light,  the  other  darkness  ;  the  one  for  moral 
virtue  and  a  pure  holy  mind,  and  the  other  for 
loose,  unbounded  liberty;  and  yet  these  last  as 
creatures,  did  not  see  the  sophistry  of  the  evil 
one  to  whom  themselves  were  instruments,  nor 
the  snare,  but  intended  well  in  their  own  view 
and  way  of  conceiving  things.  And  in  pro- 
portion and  degree  as  these  difficulties  were 
gradually  made  clear  in  my  understanding  at 
that  time,  the  load  and  trouble  I  was  under 
abated,  and  at  last  my  mind  settled  down  again 
to  its  own  centre  and  peace,  and  became  se- 
rene as  before,  which  being  fully  sensible  of,  I 
was  cheerful,  and  said  to  the  Friend,  we  may 
now  return  into  the  house,  for  the  danger  is 
entirely  over.  I  knew  thy  meaning  before  we 
came  out  of  the  other  room,  and  commend 
your  care  and  caution.  With  this  he  was 
greatly  pleased,  and  so  were  the  rest  when  they 
came  to  know  it." 


One  watch  set  right,  will  do  to  try  many  by  ;  and! 
on  the  other  hand,  one  that  goes  wrong,  may  be  the  I 
means  of  misleading  a  whole  neighbourhood.  And 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  example  we  individually 
set  to  those  around  us. — Dilhcyns  Reflections. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

GEORGE  FOX. 

In  the  preface  to  the  first  volume  of  "  Bio- 
graphical notices  of  Members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  by  Henry  Tuke,"  the  author  gives 
the  following,  as  among  the  inducements  for 
appropriating  the  volume  to  the  life  of  George 
Fox,  "  who,"  he  observes,  "  was  the  principal 
instrument  in  the  formation  of  our  religious 
Society.  At  a  time  when  great  zeal,  but 
much  unsettlement,  prevailed  in  the  religious 
world,  this  extraordinary  man  was  peculiarly 
raised  up,  to  gather  a  people  unto  the  patient 
waiting  for  Christ,  and  to  an  attention  to  his 
secret  illuminations  of  the  soul,  by  that  Light 
which  enlighteneth  every  man  that  cometh 
into  the  world.  Considering  him  in  this  point 
of  view,  and  apprehending  that  his  real  char- 
acter is  but  little  known,  on  account  of  the 
valuable  journal  of  his  life  and  labours,  pub- 
lished soon  after  bis  decease,  being  very  vo- 
luminous, it  has  appeared  desirable  that  a 
small  volume  should  be  occupied  with  an 
account  of  him,  selected  frofii  his  own  memoirs, 
with  such  additional  matter  as  might  be  in 
manuscript  only,  and  suitablo  for  publication." 

Notwithstanding  the  publication  of  these 
biographical  notices,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
ignorance  of  his  real  character  still  exists  to  -a 
considerable  extent,  and  that  the  additional 
matter  which,  previous  to  the  publication  of 
these  notices,  was  in  manuscript  only,  is  yet 
unknown  to  many  who  would  be  gratified  with 
the  information  contained  in  it ;  and  as  the 
two  last  chapters  of  the  volume  are  principally 
occupied  with  matters  not  in  his  own  journal, 
they  have  been  selected  for  the  columns  of 
"  The  Friend." 

Chapter  29.  1685  to  1680.  Writes  an 
epistle  to  Friends,  on  account  of  commotions 
in  the  nation. — Account  of  his  gift  of  land  and 
meeting  house  at  Swarthmore. — Resides  prin- 
cipally about  London. — An  epistle  to  the  yearly 
meeting  at  York. — Increasing  infirmities. — 
His  death  and  burial. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  and  that  of  James  the 
Second,  the  nation  was  much  agitated  with 
popular  disaffection,  on  which  account  George 
Fox  became  exercised  for  his  friends,  lest 
they  should  be  drawn  into  the  spirit  of  con- 
tending parties,  and  neglect  an  attention  to 
their  own  religious  duties.  On  this  account 
he  was  concerned  to  write  them  an  epistle, 
"To  caution  all  to  keep  out  of  the  spirit  of 
the  world,  in  which  trouble  is,  and  to  dwell  in 
the  peaceable  truth."  From  this  epistle  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  give  the  following 
extract:  "  Dear  friends  and  brethren,  what- 
ever bustlings  and  trouble,  tumult  or  outrages, 
quarrels  or  strife,  arise  in  the  world,  keep  out 
of  them  all.  Concern  not  yourselves  with 
them  ;  but  keep  in  the  Lord's  power  and  peace- 
able truth,  that  is  over  all  such  things  ;  in 
which  power  ye  seek  the  peace  and  good  of  all 
men.  Live  in  the  love  which  God  hath  shed 
abroad  in  your  hearts,  through  Christ  Jesus  ; 
in  which  love  nothing  is  able  to  separate  you 
from  God  and  Christ ;  neither  outward  suffer- 
ings, persecutions,  nor  any  thing  that  is  below 
and  without,  nor  to  hinder  or  break  your  hea- 
venly fellowship  in  the  light,  gospel  and  spirit 


of  Christ,  nor  your  holy  communion  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  that  proceeds  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  which  leads  into  all  truth." 

This  epistle  is  dated  at  London,  the  11th  of 
4th  month,  1685  ;  and  in  the  year  1688,  about 
the  time  of  the  revolution,  he  wrote  another 
of  a  similar  tendency.  Thus  did  this  faithful 
overseer  watch  over  and  encourage  the  flock, 
being  on  all  occasions  ready,  both  by  word 
and  deed,  to  minister  to  their  wants  ;  to  extri- 
cate them  from  their  difficulties,  to  guard  them 
against  all  snares,  and  to  warn  them  of  the 
approach  of  that  enemy,  which  goes  about, 
either  as  a  roaring  lion,  seeking  whom  he  may 
devour,  or  as  a  cunning  serpent,  endeavouring 
to  deceive  and  to  betray.  In  such  services  as 
these  did  he  employ  the  remainder  of  his  days, 
adding  to  them  acts  of  liberality,  both  of  a 
private  and  public  nature.  Of  this  trait  of  his 
conduct,  it  may  be  proper  to  relate  some  cir- 
cumstances respecting  a  meeting  house  at 
Swarthmore,  which  was  provided  at  his  ex- 
pense, and,  with  the  ground  on  which  it  stood, 
and  some  other  adjoining,  was  given  by  him  to 
the  Society.  It  will  doubtless  be  most  agree- 
able and  interesting  to  the  reader,  to  be  pre- 
sented with  some  copious  extracts  from  the 
papers  which  he  wrote  on  this  occasion,  as 
they  tend  to  exhibit  his  character  in  various 
points  of  view,  in  a  very  striking  manner. 

"George  Fox's  declared  intention  and  mo- 
tion for  his  giving  up  Petty 's  house  and  land 
for  ever,  for  the  service  of  the  Lord  and  the 
people  called  Quakers. 

"  The  eternal  God,  who  hath,  in  and  by  his 
eternal  powerful  arm,  preserved  me  through 
all  my  troubles,  trials,  temptations  and  afflic- 
tions, persecutions,  reproaches,  and  imprison- 
ments, and  carried  me  over  them  all,  hath 
sanctified  all  these  things  to  me,  so  that  1  can 
say,  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  God  and  are  beloved  of  Him. 

"  And  the  Lord  God  of  the  whole  heaven 
and  earth,  and  all  things  therein,  both  natural 
and  spiritual,  he  hath  been,  by  his  eternal 
arm  and  power,  my  preserver,  and  upholder, 
and  keeper,  and  hath  taken  care  and  provided 
for  me,  both  for  temporals  and  spirituals,  so 
that  I  never  did  want,  and  have  been  content 
and  thankful  with  what  the  Lord  did  provide 
for  me. 

"  And  now  the  Lord  hath  done  so  much 
good  to  me,  and  to  his  name,  truth  and  people, 
to  whom  I  have  offered  up  my  spirit,  soul  and 
body,  which  are  the  Lord's,  made  and  created 
for  his  glory  ;  and  also  I  do  ofl'er  and  give  up 
freely  to  the  Lord  for  ever,  and  for  the  service 
of  his  sons,  daughters,  and  servants,  called 
Quakers,  the  house  and  houses,  barn,  kiln, 
stable,  and  all  the  land,  with  the  garden  and 
orchard,  being  about  three  acres  of  land,  more 
or  less,  with  the  commonings,  peats,  turfings, 
moss,  and  whatsoever  other  privileges  that 
belong  to  it,  called  Swarthmore,  in  the  parish 
of  Ulverstone. 

f  And  also  my  ebony  bedstead,  with  the 
pajnted  curtains,  and  the  great  elbow  chair  that 
Robert  Widders  sent  me  ;  and  my  great  sea 
case  or  cellaridge,  with  the  bottles  in  it.  These 
I  do  give  to  stand  in  the  house  as  heir  looms, 
when  the  house  is  made  use  of  for  a  meeting 
place;  so  that  a  Friend  may  have  a  bed  to  lie 


on,  and  a  chair  to  sit  in,  and  a  bottle  to  hold 
a  little  water  to  drink. 

"  It  being  free  land,  and  free  from  all  tithes 
both  great  and  small ;  and  all  this  I  do  freely 
give  up  to  the  Lord,  and  for  the  Lord's  service 
and  his  people's,  to  make  it  a  meeting  place  of. 

"  It  is  all  the  land  and  house  I  have  in  Eng- 
land, and  it  is  given  up  to  the  Lord  ;  for  it  is 
for  his  service,  and  for  his  children's. 

"  George  Fox. 
"  I  do  and  have  given  up  Petty's,  which  I 
bought  of  the  children  Susannah  Fell  and 
Rachel  Fell,  for  seventy-two  pounds,  for  God's 
people  to  meet  in,  when  they  do  not  meet  at 
Swartbmoor  Hall  ;  and  let  the  rest  of  the 
ground  and  malt-house  maintain  the  meeting- 
house, which  may  be  made  fit,  either  the  barn 
or  the  house,  as  the  Lord  shall  let  Friends  see 
which  is  best;  and  to  slate  it,  and  pave  the  way 
to  it,  that  so  Friends  may  go  dry  to  their  meet- 
ing. And  let  or  set  part  of  the  house  and  land 
to  maintain  itself  for  ever  for  the  Lord's  service. 
And  you  may  let  any  poor  honest  Friend  live 
in  part  of  the  house.  And  so  let  it  be  for  the 
Lord's  service  to  the  end  of  the  world  ;  and 
for  his  people  to  meet  in,  to  keep  them  from 
the  winter's  cold  and  the  wet,  and  the  summer 
heat." 

The  foregoing  extracts  are  from  papers 
dated  at  Kingston-upon-Thames,  the  13th  of 
12th  month,  and  the  22d  of  1st  month,  1686-7, 
which  appears  to  have  been  sent  to  Thomas 
Lower,  who  lived  at  Marsh  Grange,  in  Lan- 
cashire, accompanied  with  a  letter  which  also 
enters  into  many  minutiae,  respecting  the  pro- 
posed meeting-house. 

»  Gooses,  the  28th  of  2d  mo.  1687. 
"  Dear  Thomas, 

"  With  my  love  to  thee  and  thy  wife,  with 
thy  mother,  and  brother,  and  sister,  at  Swartb- 
moor, and  thy  children,  and  the  rest  of  Friends, 
in  the  holy  seed  of  life,  that  reigns  over  all. 
Dear  Thomas,  I  have  sent  thee  a  copy  of  my 
mind  concerning  Petty's,  which  thou  mayest 
privately  show  to  thy  mother,  and  the  list  of  the 
names;  which  you  that  live  in  the  country,  you 
may  know  which  of  these  are  the  fittest  to  put 
into  the  deed  of  trust.  Choose  out  first  four  of 
the  most  faithful  and  substantial  Friends  in  this 
list,  or  other  that  you  may  approve  of,  to  join 
you  four  brothers,  unto  whom  the  first  deed  of 
trust  is  to  be  made  ;  and  then  you  eight  are  to 
make  it  over  by  a  deed  of  uses,  to  ten  or  twelve 
Friends  more,  which  you  may  consider  who 
are  fit  to  put  into  that  second  deed.  So  the 
four  names  that  is  to  be  joined  with  you,  thou 
must  send  up,  as  shortly  as  thou  can,  that  so 
the  deed  may  be  confirmed  as  soon  as  may  be. 

This  will  be  a  confirmation  of  what  has  all 
along  been  in  thy  mother's  mind ;  that  the 
meeting  will  be  continued  at  Swarthmoor.  And 
as  concerning  (he-ten  or  twelve  Friends  more, 
unto  which  you  are  to  make  a  deed  of  uses,  the 
names  of  them  may  be  considered  on  after- 
wards, when  this  is  done.  And  as  concerning 
the  meeting  place  itself,  whether  the  barn  or 
the  house,  I  shall  leave  it  to  you.  But  if  the 
barn  will  do  better;  if  you  could  make  it  wider, 
may  be  it  may  be  better,  because  there  will  be 
the  house  to  go  into,  and  the  ground  may  be 
so  raised,  that  you  may  go  up  a  step  or  two 
into  the  meeting  house;  and  it  will  be  more 
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wholesome.  And  the  yards  are  low,  which 
may  be  raised  and  laid  dry,  and  you  have  stones 
enough,  and  poor  men  to  get  them.  And  I  would 
have  all  the  thatch  pulled  off  all  the  houses, 
and  laid  in  a  heap  to  rot  for  manure  to  be  laid 
upon  the  close;  and  let  all  the  houses  be  slated, 
and  the  walls  about  it  to  be  made  substantial  to 
stand,  and  laid  in  lime  and  sand. 

And  I  would  have  a  porch  made  to  the 
meeting  place,  of  the  common  side,  into  the 
yard  ;  and  with  rubbish  and  earth  as  before, 
you  may  raise  the  yard  and  the  floors.  And  I 
would  have  the  meeting  place  large,  for  truth 
may  increase.  The  barn  made  as  wide  again, 
which  you  may  do  with  pillars,  or  otherwise, 
which  I  leave  to  thee  and  the  workmen;  and  I 
would  have  thee  take  Robert  Barrow's  advice 
in  it.  If  you  think  fit  to  have  the  kiln  continued, 
you  may  fit  it  up,  if  it  be  worth  the  charge  of 
doing.  But  these  things  I  must  leave  to  you 
"  I  would  have  it  gone  about,  and  prepare 
things  beforehand  as  soon  as  you  can;  when 
you  have  viewed  it,  and  see  what  you  will 
want,  either  lime,  sand,  wood,  or  stone.  And 
I  would  have  Robert  Barrows  to  do  it  if  he  can. 
And  I  would  have,  next  winter,  an  orchard 
planted  when  you  see  fit;  you  may  get  some  trees 
to  set  in  it  when  thou  sees  fit;  and  I  would  have 
some  trees  set  about  the  close,  and  if  thou  wilt 
set  some  of  thy  fir  trees  there,  thou  may.  And 
when  all  is  done  and  fitted  completely  for  the 
Lord's  service  and  his  people's,  let  it  stand  till 
there  be  occasion  for  it;  and  I  desire  thee  to  be 
very  careful  in  this  thing,  and  let  it  be  done  as 
soon  as  may  be;  for  it  is  not  for  myself,  but  for 
the  service  of  the  Lord  and  his  people;  and  let 
it  be  done  substantially. 

"  And  as  for  the  affairs  of  truth,  in  the  gene- 
ral things  are  pretty  well,  and  meetings  are 
quiet  both  in  England  and  beyond  the  seas. 
And  the  Lord  keep  his  people  in  his  fear  and 
in  humility,  in  this  time  of  liberty,  that  they  do 
not  forget  Him  ;  for  there  is  danger  in  a  time 
of  liberty,  as  in  a  time  of  suffering,  for  that  to 
get  up  which  will  not  s'and  faithful  ;  but  my 
desire  is,  that  all  may  walk  worthy  of  the  Lord's 
mercies.    So  no  more,  with  my  love  to  you.' 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  it  may  be  suila 
ble  to  introduce  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  to  Thomas  Lower,  when  he  sent  him  a 
copy  of  the  feoffment  deed.  In  this  letter,  after 
giving  directions  about  the  deed  and  other 
writings  relating  to  this  business,  that  they 
should  be  transcribed  and  entered  in  proper 
books,  he  gives  the  following  additional  direc 
tions  about  proceeding  in  the  work. 

"  And  you  may  mind  to  buy  all  the  things  at 
the  best  hand,  before  hand,  to  be  ready.  And 
I  am  in  the  same  mind  still,  pot  to  put  any 
Friend  to  a  farthing  charge.  But  if  Friends 
of  the  meeting  or  there  away  will  come  with 
their  carts,  and  help  to  fetch  stone,  lime,  wood, 
sand,  or  slate,  I  shall  take  it  kindly;  or  get  stone 
off  the  common,  if  need  be;  and  you  may  speak 
to  Joseph  Sharp,  for  he  is  a  willing  man,  to 
help  in  any  thing. 

"And  the  twenty  pounds  of  J.  R.'s  which 
you  are  to  receive,  I  have  and  do  order  it  for 
that  service  :  and  the  fifteen  pounds  thou  hast 
in  thy  hands  of  Jane  and  Robert  Widdcrs,  I 
order  for  that  service  and  for  the  building  ;  and 


her,  and  what  more  ye  do  want,  when  it  is 
wanted  let  me  know.  And  so,  dear  Thomas, 
with  my  love  to  thee  and  all  the  rest  of  Friends, 
in  the  holy  and  peaceable  truth,  that  is  stronger 
than  all  they  that  be  out  of  it.  And  God  Al- 
mighty keep  you  in  it,  and  in  the  order  of  it. 
Amen. 

«  G.  F." 

Among  the  various  means  of  develop'ng 
human  characters,  private  letters  form  an  im- 
portant and  interesting  part.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  with  respect  to  those  men,  who 
may  be  considered  as  public  characters,  in  what- 
ever line  that  publicity  may  have  been  obtained. 
Those  who  live  in  succeeding  generations,  have 
seldom  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  such 
persons,  but  in  that  public  capacity  in  which 
they  have  principally  acted.  It  seemed  there- 
fore desirable  to  bring  the  more  private  parts  of 
George  Fox's  character  into  view  by  these 
extracts;  for  though  the  business  to  which  they 
relate  may  be  considered  rather  of  a  public 
nature,  yet  it  has  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
estimating  his  private  virtues;  and  that  in  a 
manner,  which  cannot  fail  of  making  a  favoura- 
ble impression  on  the  mind  of  every  reader. 
The  liberality  of  the  gift,  and  the  expressions 
of  grateful  piety  with  which  it  is  accompanied, 
afford  a  pleasing  idea  of  the  donor;  and  when, 
to  these  considerations,  are  added  the  humility 
and  deference  with  which  he  refers  many 
matters  to  his  children  and  friends,  I  cannot 
but  contemplate  this  part  with  admiration  and 
pleasure.  He  had  now  been,  nearly  forty 
years,  an  eminent  member  of  a  Society,  which 
he  had  been  allowed  to  be  the  principal  means 
of  establishing;  yet  we  see  nothing  in  his  con- 
duct like  lording  over  God's  heritage.  Though 
he  stood  in  the  authority  of  truth,  over  and 
against  every  thing  that  would  lay  this  heritage 
waste;  yet  from  various  circumstances,  as  well 
as  from  these  documents,  he  appears  to  have 
been  preserved  in  much  humility  and  love;  and, 
by  these  means,  to  have  grealiy  endeared  him- 
self to  his  brethren  in  religious  profession  and 
gospel  labour;  as  will  in  the  sequel  more  fully 
appear.  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  he 
takes  no  notice  of  this  business  in  his  own 
memoirs,  though  they  are  brought  down  to  a 
later  period  of  time. 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  water  and  wine  drinker  contrasted. 
The  xoater  drinker  glides  tranquilly  through  life, 
without  much  exhilaration  or  depression,  and  escapes 
many  diseases  to  which  he   would   otherwise  be 
subject. 

The  wine  drinker  experiences  short  but  vivid  pe- 
riods of  rapture,  and  long  intervals  of  gloom  ;  he  is 
also  more  subject  to  disease.    The  balance  of  enjoy 
ment,  then,  turns  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  water 
drinker,  leaving  out  his  temporal  prosperity  and  fu 
lure  anticipations. — Dr.  Jas.  Johnson. 


sentation  of  a  petition  to  Parliament,  (moved  and 
seconded  in  the  lower  house,  by  two  great  law  officers 
of  the  crown,  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  and  Attor- 
ney General)  from  highly  respectable  individuals, 
liable  to  serve  on  grand  juries  in  London,  (and  many 
of  whom  had  so  served  within  the  year,)  for  the 
abolition  of  capital  punishment,  in  all  cases  unat- 
tended by  personal  violence,  which  we  hope  will 
prove  the  forerunner  of  many  similar  addresses  to 
the  legislature,  on  this  deeply  interesting  subject." 
"We  rejoice  to  perceive  that  another  meeting  on  the 
anti-slaver)'  question  has  been  held  in  Bristol,  as  we 
ventured  to  anticipate;  at  which  a  moderate,  but 
firm  petition  for  emancipation  was  triumphantly 
carried,  though  the  assembly  was  made  up  of  the 
most  discordant  elements,  as  might  be  expected  on 
every  such  occasion,  in  that  city.  It  is  however  con- 
solatory to  learn,  that  the  pro-slavery  partizans  were 
so  decidedly  in  the  minr.rity. 

"  It  should  be  a  cause  of  thankfulness,  that  at  length 
this  great  and  solemn  question  seems  in  a  train  to  be 
satisfactorily  adjusted.  The  present  ministers,  who 
are  deeply  pledged  to  anti-slavery  exertion,  have 
indeed,  in  this  respect,  a  bright  career  before  them. 
Jf  the  emancipation  from  mere  disabilities  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  fanned  the  chief  and  merited 
eulogium  of  their  predecessors  in  office — how  much 
more  shall  the  abolition  of  the  cruel  wrongs  and 
afflictions  which  oppress  our  enslaved  fellow  subjects 
in  the  colonies,  be  the  glory  of  the  new  administra- 
tion?" 


The  extracts  from  Tuke's  life  of  George 
Fox,  of  which  we  have  commenced  the  inser- 
tion to-day,  are  from  the  second  English  edi- 
tion of  that  work,  and  embrace  some  tilings 
not  to  be  found  in  the  first  edition.  They  are 
calculated  to  introduce  us  to  a  more  famiiiar 
acquaintance  with  the  private  character  of  that 
truly  dignified  and  eminent  man;  and  that  ample 
and  pleasant  evidence  is  afforded,  that  it  richly 
abounded  with  amiable,  gentle,  and  benevolent 
•  raits,  who  can  doubt,  after  reading  the  inte- 
resting particulars  of  his  liberal  gift  of  the 
Swarthmore  estate  with  the  appurtenances — 
the  ebony  bedstead  with  the  painted  curtains 
— the  great  elbow-chair  that  Robert  Widders 
sent  him — the  cella ridge  with  the  bottles  in  it 
— '•'  to  stand  in  the  house  as  heirlooms,  when 
the  house  is  made  use  of  for  a  meeting-place; 
so  that  a  Friend  may  have  a  bed  to  he  on,  and 
a  chair  to  set  in,  and  a  bottle  to  hold  a  little 
water  to  drink,"  &c.  &.c. 
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FIRST  MONTH,  15,  1831. 


From  an  English  journal  of  last  month,  we 
derive  the  two  paragraphs  which  follow  : 


Among  the  most  important  occurrences  of  the 
the  five  pounds  Susannah  brought  up  1  took  of  past  month,  wo  are  disposed  to  number  the  late  pre- 


Dcparted  this  life,  at  Salem,  (Ma«s.)  on  the  26th 
ultimo,  Alice,  wife  of  Philip  Chase,  aged  46.  In 
noticing  the  demise  of  this  dear  friend,  it  may  be 
briefly  remarked,  that  having  endured  a  long  and 
suffering  illness,  wherein  she  was  favoured  to  expe- 
rience Divine  aid  and  consolation,  patience,  and  re- 
signation— she  was  enabled  to  meet  the  awful  sum- 
mons of  her  God.  with  joy  and  thanksgiving,  leaving 
an  instructive  and  consoling  testimony  to  those 
around  her,  of  the  glory  and  happiness  which  await 
the  final  change  of  the  true  believer. 

Died,  Tenth  mo.  22d.  1!!30.  Robert  Barclay,  of 
Bury  Hill,  near  Dorking,  aged  i!0,  and  great  grand- 
son of  R.  Barclay  the  Apologist.  He  was  a  man  of 
enlarged  philanthropy;  a  truly  kind  friend  lothe  poor, 
and  to  those  in  distress,  of  whatever  name,  sect  or 
country;  as  well  as  a  liberal  encouraffcr  of  works  of 
beneficenco,  tending  to  promote  the  moral  or  phy- 
sical improvement  of  mankind. 
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ELLIS'S  POLYNESIAN  RESEARCHES. 

(Continued  from  page  106.) 

Of  the  various  groups  in  the  South  Seas, 
the  most  celebrated  are  the  Sandwich,  Society, 
and  Georgian  Islands.  The  principal  member 
of  the  former  is  Hawaii  (Owhyhee),  the  most 
interesting  of  the  latter  is  Tahiti,  or  Otaheite. 

A  description  of  the  scenery,  productions, 
and  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich  and  Society 
groups  would  furnish,  in  these  several  respects, 
a  correct  idea  of  the  character  and  condi- 
tion of  the  whole.  For  such  an  outline  of 
Hawaii  and  the  other  islands  of  that  group, 
I  again  refer  to  the  article  in  the  first  volume 
of  "  The  Friend,"  my  present  design  being  to 
confine  my  remarks  to  Otaheite  and  the  islands 
in  its  vicinity. 

Otaheite  was  discovered  by  Captain  Wallis, 
in  1767,  and  the  next  navigator  who  visited  it 
was  Captain  Cook.  He  was  sent  thither  in 
1769  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus,  accom- 
panied by  the  celebrated  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
and  Dr.  Solander,  a  Swedish  naturalist  of 
great  eminence.  With  the  interesting  account 
of  their  proceedings,  while  at  this  and  the  ad- 
jacent islands,  as  detailed  in  the  journal  of 
Cook's  first  voyage  round  the  world,  many  of 
our  readers  are  doubtless  familiar.  It  was  as 
a  missionary  to  this  and  the  neighbouring  isles, 
that  the  author  of  the  Polynesian  Researches, 
with  his  wife  and  infant  child,  sailed  from 
Portsmouth,  (England),  in  first  month,  1816. 

After  touching  at  various  intermediate  places, 
he  arrived  at  New  Holland  in  the  seventh 
month  of  the  same  year,  and,  after  a  detention 
at  this  island,  of  five  months,  he  again  set  sail, 

I  taking  New  Zealand  in  his  course,  and  arrived 
at  Otaheite  on  the  10th  of  second  month,  1817. 
He  thus  notices  his  first  approach  to  this 

i  beautiful  island:  "  Midday  was  past  before  we 

i|  entered  Matavai  bay.    As  we  sailed  into  the 

I  harbour,  we  passed  near  the  coral  reef  on 
-which  Captain  Wallis  struck,  on  the  19th  of 

I  June,  1767,  when  he  first  entered  the  bay. 

I  His  ship  remained  stationary  nearly  an  hour, 
"and  in  consequence  of  this  circumstance,  the 

j  reef  has  received  the  name  of  the  Dolphin 


rock.  As  we  passed  by  it,  we  felt  grateful 
that  the  winds  were  fair  and  the  weather  calm, 
and  that  we  had  reached  our  anchorage  in 
safety.  Matavai,  or  Port  Royal,  as  it  was 
called  by  Captain  Wallis,  is  situated  in  lat.  17° 
36'  S.,  and  long.  149°  35'  W.  It  is  rather 
an  open  bay,  and,  although  screened  from  the 
prevailing  trade  winds,  is  exposed  to  the 
southern  and  westerly  gales,  and  also  to  a 
considerable  swell  from  the  sea.  The  long 
flat  neck  of  land,  which  forms  its  northern 
boundary,  was  the  spot  on  which  Captain 
Cook  erected  his  tents,  and  fixed  his  instru- 
ments for  observing  the  transit  of  Venus,  on 
which  account  it  has  ever  since  been  called 
Point  Venus.  Excepting  those  parts  enclosed 
as  gardens,  or  plantations,  the  land  near  the 
shore  is  covered  with  long  grass,  or  a  species 
of  convolvulus,  called  by  the  natives  '  pohue.' 
Numerous  clumps  of  trees  and  waving  cocoa- 
nuts  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  its  appearance. 
A  fine  stream,  rising  in  the  interior  mountains, 
winds  through  the  sinuosities  of  the  head  of 
the  valley,  and  fertilizing  the  district  of  Ma- 
tavai, flows  through  the  centre  of  this  long 
neck  of  land,  into  the  sea.  Such,  without 
much  alteration,  in  all  probability,  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  beautiful  bay,  when  discovered 
by  Captain  Wallis,  in  1767." 

He  again  proceeds:  "The  sea  had  been 
calm,  the  morning  fair,  the  sky  without  a  cloud, 
and  the  lightness  of  the  breeze  had  afforded  us 
leisure  for  gazing  upon  the  varied,  picturesque 
and  beautiful  scenery  of  this  most  enchanting 
island.  We  had  beheld  successively,  as  we  had 
slowly  sailed  along  its  shore,  all  the  diversity  of 
hill  and  valley,  broken  or  stupendous  mountains 
and  rocky  precipices  clothed  with  every  variety 
of  verdure,  from  the  moss  of  the  jutting  promon- 
tories on  the  shore,  to  the  deep  and  rich  foliage 
of  the  bread  fruit  tree,  the  Oriental  luxuri- 
ance of  the  tropical  pandanus,  or  the  waving 
plumes  of  the  lofty  and  graceful  cocoa  nut  tree 
grove.  The  scene  was  enlivened  by  the  water- 
fall on  the  mountain's  side,  the  cataract  that 
chafed  along  its  rocky  bed  in  the  recesses  of 
the  ravine,  or  the  stream  that  slowly  wound  its 
way  through  the  fertile  and  cultivated  valleys, 
and  the  whole  was  surrounded  by  the  white 
crested  waters  of  tbe  Pacific,  rolling  their 
waves  of  foam  in  splendid  majesty  upon  the 
coral  reefs,  or  dashing  in  spray  against  its  bro- 
ken shore. 

"The  cataracts  and  waterfalls,  though  occa- 
sionally seen,  are  by  no  means  so  numerous  on 
any  part  of  the  Tahitian  coast,  as  in  the  north 
eastern  shores  of  Hawaii.  The  mountains  of 
Tahiti  are  less  grand  and  stupendous  than  those 
of  the  northern  group,  but  there  is  a  greater 
richness  of  verdure  and  variety  of  landscape; 
the  mountains  are  much  broken  in  the  interior, 


and  deep  and  frequent  ravines  intersect  their 
declivity  from  the  centre  to  the  shore.  As  we 
advanced  towards  tbe  anchorage  I  had  time 
to  observe  not  only  the  diversified  scenery,  but 
the  general  structure  and  form  of  the  island. 
Tahiti,  excepting  a  border  of  low  alluvial  land, 
by  which  it  is  nearly  surrounded,  is  altogether 
mountainous,  and  highest  in  the  centre.  The 
mountains  frequently  diverge  in  short  ranges, 
from  the  interior  towards  the  shore,  though 
some  rise  like  pyramids  with  pointed  summits, 
and  others  present  a  conical  or  sugar  loaf  form, 
while  the  outline  of  several  is  regular,  and  al- 
most circular.  Orohena,  the  central  and  lofti- 
est mountains  in  Tahiti,  is  six  or  seven  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea.  Its  summit  is  generally  en- 
veloped in  clouds;  but  when  the  sky  is  clear, 
its  appearance  is  broken  and  picturesque. 

"  The  level  land  at  the  mouth  of  Matavai 
Valley  is  broad,  but  along  the  eastern  and 
southern  sides  the  mountains  approach  much 
nearer  to  the  sea.  A  dark  coloured  and  sandy 
beach  extends  all  round  the  bay,  except  at  its 
southern  extremity,  near  One  tree  Hill,  where 
the  shore  is  rocky  and  bold.  Groves  of  bread 
fruit  and  cocoa  nut  trees,  appear  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  amid  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation 
every  where  presented,  the  low  and  rustic  habi- 
tations of  the  natives  gave  a  pleasing  variety 
to  the  delightful  scene." 

From  vol.  1 ,  page  202,  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing animated  description  of  natural  scenery. 
"  In  the  exterior,  or  border  landscapes  of  Ta- 
hiti and  the  other  islands,  there  is  a  variety  in 
the  objects  of  natural  beauty  ;  a  happy  combi- 
nation of  land  and  water,  of  precipices  and 
level  plains,  of  trees,  often  hanging  their 
branches  clothed  with  thick  dark  foliage  over 
the  sea,  and  distant  mountains  shown  in  sublime 
outline  and  richest  hues  ;  and  the  whole  often 
blended  in  the  harmony  of  nature,  produces 
sensations  of  admiration  and  delight.  The 
inland  scenery  is  of  a  different  character,  but 
not  less  impressive.  The  landscapes  are  occa- 
sionally extensive,  but  more  frequently  circum- 
scribed. There  is,  however,  a  startling  bold- 
ness in  the  towering  piles  of  basalt,  often  heaped 
in  romantic  confusion  near  the  source  or  margin 
of  some  cool  and  crystal  stream,  that  flows 
in  silence  at  their  base,  or  dashes  over  the 
rocky  fragments  that  resist  its  progress ;  and 
there  is  the  wildness  of  romance  about  the  deep 
and  lonely  glens,  around  which  the  mountains 
rise  like  the  steep  sides  of  a  natural  amphithe- 
atre, till  the  clouds  seem  supported  by  them — 
this  arrests  the  attention  of  the  beholder,  and 
for  a  time  suspends  his  faculties  in  mute  as- 
tonishment. There  is  also  so  mucb  that  is 
new  in  the  character  and  growth  of  trees  and 
flowers,  irregular,  spontaneous,  and  luxuriant 
in  the  vegetation,  which  is  sustained  by  a  pro- 
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lific  soil,  and  matured  by  the  genial  heat  of  a 
tropic  climate,  that  it  is  adapted  to  produce  an 
indescribable  effect.  Often,  when,  either  alone, 
or  attended  by  one  or  two  companions,  I  have 
journeyed  through  some  of  the  inland  parts  of 
the  islands,  such  has  been  the  effect  of  the 
scenery  through  which  I  have  passed,  and  the 
unbroken  stillness  which  has  pervaded  the 
whole,  that  imagination,  unrestrained,  might 
easily  have  induced  the  delusion,  that  we  were 
walking  on  enchanted  ground,  or  passing  over 
fairy  lands.  It  has  at  such  seasons  appeared 
as  if  we  had  been  carried  back  to  the  primitive 
ages  of  the  world,  and  beheld  the  face  of  the 
earth,  as  it  was  perhaps  often  exhibited,  when 
the  Creator's  works  were  spread  over  it  in  all 
their  endless  variety,  and  all  the  vigour  of  ex- 
haustless  energy,  and  before  population  had 
extended,  or  the  genius  and  enterprise  of  man 
had  altered  the  aspect  of  its  surface." 

"  The  valleys  of  Tahiti  present  some  of  the 
richest  inland  scenery  that  can  be  imagined. 
Those  in  the  southern  parts  are  remarkable  for 
their  beauty,  but  none  more  so  than  those  of 
Hautaua,  Matavai,  and  Apaiano.  Those  por 
tions  of  them,  in  which  the  incipient  effects  of 
the  advancement  of  civilization  appear,  are 
the  most  interesting  ;  presenting  the  neat  white 
plastered  cottage  in  beautiful  contrast  with 
tlie  picturesque  appearance  of  the  mountains, 
and  the  rich  verdure  of  the  plains." 

'J'he  soil  of  the  land  on  the  border  of  the 
sea,  and  of  the  valleys  generally,  is  a  rich  black 
mould  of  remarkable  fertility  ;  but  in  ascending 
the  mountains,  it  changes  into  various  veins  of 
red,  white,  dark  yellow,  and  bluish  earth. 
The  stones  exhibit  the  appearance  of  the  action 
of  fire,  and  the  island  has  evidently  had  a  vol- 
canic origin.  The  mountains  are  generally 
covered  to  the  summits  with  a  variety  of  trees, 
or  with  reeds,  fern  or  bamboos  of  larger 
growth. 

Edible  fruits,  roots  and  vegetables,  are  found 
in  Otaheite  in  great  plenty  and  variety,  but  the 
great  staple  article  of  food  in  this  as  well  as 
many  other  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  is  the 
celebrated  bread  fruit,  Artocarpus,  which  is 
produced  in  great  abundance,  and  like  the  im- 
portant article  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  is 
more  universally  consumed  than  any  other  edi- 
ble substance.  Though  we  have  often  read  of 
this  singular  vegetable  production,  which  Di- 
vine Providence  has  so  bountifully  provided, 
and  so  remarkably  adapted  lo  the  constitution 
and  habits  of  the  people  for  whose  use  it 
was  intended,  we  have  never  before  met  with 
so  satisfactory  a  description  of  the  fruit  itself, 
and  the  manner  of  preparing  it  for  use,  as  the 
following,  which  we  extract  from  vol.  1,  pages 
353,  4-5-6  &  7. 

"  The  tree  on  which  it  grows  is  large  and 
umbrageous  ;  the  bark  is  light  coloured  and 
rough  ;  the  trunk  of  the  tree  is  sometimes  two 
or  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  rises  from  twelve 
to  twenty  feet  without  a  branch.  The  outline  of 
the  tree  is  remarkably  beautiful,  the  leaves  are 
broad  and  indented  somewhat  like  those  of  the 
fig  tree,  frequently  twelve  or  eighteen  inches 
long,  and  rather  thick,  of  a  dark  green  colour, 
with  a  surface  glossy  as  that  of  the  richest 
evergreens. 

"The  fruit  is  generally  circular  or  oval,  and  is, 


on  an  average,  six  inches  in  diameter  ;  it  is 
covered  with  a  roughish  rind,  which  is  marked 
with  small  square  or  lozenge  shaped  divisions, 
having  each  a  small  elevation  in  the  centre,  and 
is  at  first  of  a  light  pea-green  colour,  subse- 
quently it  changes  to  brown,  and  when  fully 
ripe,  assumes  a  rich  yellowish  tinge.  It  is  at- 
tached to  the  small  branches  of  the  tree  by  a 
short  thick  stock,  and  hangs  either  singly,  or 
in  clusters  of  two  or  three  together. 

u  There  is  nothing  very  attractive  or  pleasing 
in  the  blossom  ;  but  a  fine  stately  tree  clothed 
with  dark  shining  leaves,  and  loaded  with  many 
hundreds  of  large  light  green  or  yellowish 
coloured  fruit,  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  and 
beautiful  objects  to  be  met  with  among  the 
rich  and  diversified  scenery  of  a  Tahitian  land- 
scape. Two  or  three  of  these  trees  are  often 
seen  growing  around  the  rustic  native  cottage, 
and  embowering  it  with  their  interwoven 
and  prolific  branches.  The  tree  is  propagated 
by  shoots  from  the  root ;  it  bears  in  about  five 
years,  and  will  probably  continue  bearing  for 
fifty.  The  bread  fruit  is  never  eaten  raw,  ex- 
cept by  pigs:  the  natives,  however,  have  several 
methods  of  dressing  it.  When  travelling  on  a 
journey,  they  often  roast  it  in  the  flame  or  em- 
bers of  a  wood  fire,  and  peeling  off  the  rind, 
eat  the  pulp  of  the  fruit ;  this  mode  of  dressing 
is  called  tunu  pau,crust,  or  shell  roasting.  Some 
times,  when  thus  dressed,  it  is  immersed  in  a 
stream  of  water,  and,  when  completely  satur- 
ated, forms  a  soft,  sweet,  spongy  pulp  or  sort 
of  paste,  of  which  the  natives  are  exceedingly 
fond.  The  general  and  the  best  way  of  dressing 
the  bread  fruit,  is  by  baking  it  in  an  oven  of 
heated  stones.  The  rind  is  scraped  off",  each 
fruit  is  cut  in  three  or  four  pieces,  and  the  core 
carefully  taken  out  ;  heated  stones  are  then 
spread  over  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  forming  the 
oven  and  covered  with  leaves,  upon  which  the 
pieces  of  bread  fruit  are  laid;  a  layer  of  green 
leaves  is  placed  over  the  fruit,  and  other  heated 
stones  are  laid  on  the  top  ;  the  whole  is  then 
covered  in  with  earth  and  leaves,  several  inches 
in  depth.  In  this  state  the  ovens  remain  shalf  an 
hour  or  longer,  when  the  earth  is  cleared  away, 
the  leaves  are  removed,  and  the  pieces  of  bread 
fruit  taken  out ;  the  outsides  are  in  general 
nicely  browned,  and  the  inner  part  presents  a 
white  or  yellowish,  cellular,  pulpy  substance, 
in  appearance  slightly  resembling  the  crumb  of 
a  small  wheaten  loaf.  Its  colour,  size,  and 
structure,  are,  however,  the  only  resemblance 
it  has  to  bread.  It  has  but  little  taste,  and 
that  is  frequently  rather  sweet ;  it  is  somewhat 
farinaceous,  but  by  no  means  so  much  so  as 
several  other  vegetables,  and  probably  less  so 
than  the  English  potato,  to  which  in  flavour  it  is 
also  inferior.  It  is  slightly  astringent,  and  as 
a  vegetable,  it  is  very  good,  but  is  a  very  in- 
different substitute  for  English  bread. 

"  To  the  natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  it 
is  the  principal  article  of  diet,  and  may  indeed 
be  called  their  staff  of  life.  They  arc  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  it,  and  it  is  evidently  adapted  to 
their  constitutions,  and  highly  nutritive,  as  a 
very  perceptible  improvement  is  often  witness- 
ed in  the  appearance  of  many  of  the  people 
a  few  weeks  afler  the  bread  fruit  season  has 
commenced.  For  the  chiefs,  it  is  usually 
dressed  two  or  three  times  a  day  ;  but  the  peas- 


antry, &c.  seldom  prepare  more  than  one  oven 
during  the  same  period,  and  frequently  tihana 
or  bake  it  again  on  the  same  day. 

"During  the  bread  fruit  season  the  inhabitants 
of  a  district  sometimes  join,  to  prepare  a  quan- 
tity of  opto.  This  is  generally  baked  in  an 
immense  oven.  A  large  pit  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  in  circumference  is  dug  out ;  the  bottom 
is  filled  with  large  stones,  logs  of  fire  wood 
are  piled  upon  them,  and  the  whole  is  covered 
with  other  large  stones ;  the  wood  is  then 
kindled,  and  the  heat  is  often  so  intense  as  to 
reduce  the  stones  to  a  state  of  liquefaction. 
When  thoroughly  heated,  the  stones  are  remov- 
ed to  the  sides  ;  many  hundred  ripe  bread  fruit 
are  then  thrown  in,  just  as  they  have  been 
gathered  from  the  trees,  and  are  piled  up  in  the 
centre  of  the  pit ;  a  few  leaves  are  spread  upon 
them,  the  remaining  hot  stones  built  up  like 
an  arch  over  the  heap,  and  the  whole  is  covered 
a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  thick,  with  leaves  and 
earth.  In  this  state  it  remains  a  day  or  two  ; 
a  hole  is  then  dug  on  one  side,  and  the  parties 
to  whom  it  belongs,  take  out  what  they  want, 
till  the  whole  is  consumed.  Bread  fruit  baked 
in  this  manner,  will  keep  good  several  weeks 
after  the  oven  is  opened." 

"  Another  mode  of  preserving  the  bread  fruit 
is,  by  submitting  it  to  a  slight  degree  of  fer- 
mentation, and  reducing  it  to  a  soft  substance, 
which  they  call  main.  When  the  fruit  is  ripe, 
a  large  quantity  is  gathered,  the  rind  scraped 
off,  the  core  taken  out,  and  the  whole  thrown 
in  a  heap.  In  this  state  it  remains  until  it  has 
undergone  the  process  of  fermentation,  when 
it  is  beaten  into  a  kind  of  paste.  A  hole  is 
now  dug  in  the  ground,  the  bottom  and  sides 
of  which  are  lined  with  green  ti  leaves  ;  the 
mahi  is  put  into  the  pit,  covered  over  with  ti 
leaves,  and  then  with  earth  or  large  stones.  In 
this  state  it  might  be  preserved  fo  rseveral 
months,  and  although  rather  sour  andindigesti- 
ble,  it  is  generally  esteeme  dby  the  natives  a  sa 
good  article  of  food  during  the  scarce  season. 
Previoustoits  being  eaten,  it  is  rolled  up  in 
small  portions,  enclosed  in  bread  fruit  leaves 
and  baked  in  the  native  ovens. 

The  tree  on  which  the  bread  fruit  grows, 
besides  producing  three,  and  in  some  cases  four 
crops  in  a  year,  of  so  excellent  an  article  of 
food,  furnishes  a  valuable  gum  or  resin,  which 
exudes  from  the  bark  when  punctured,  in  a 
thick  mucilaginous  fluid,  which  is  hardened  by 
exposure  to  the  sun,  and  is  very  serviceable  in 
rendering  water-tight  the  seams  of  their  canoes. 
The  bark  of  the  young  branches  is  used  in 
making  several  varieties  of  native  cloth.  The 
trunk  of  the  tree  also  furnishes  one  of  the 
most  valuable  kinds  of  timber  which  the  na- 
tives possess,  it  being  used  in  building  their 
canoes  and  houses,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
their  articles  of  furniture.  It  is  of  a  rich  yel- 
low colour,  and  assumes,  from  the  effects  of 
the  air,  the  appearance  of  mahogany  ;  it  is 
not  tough,  but  durable  when  not  exposed  to 
the  weather.  It  is  very  probable,  that  in  no 
group  of  the  Pacific  Islands  is  there  a  greater 
variety  in  the  kinds  of  this  valuable  fruit,  than 
in  the  South  Sea  Islands.  The  several  varie- 
ties ripen  at  different  seasons,  and  the  same 
kinds  also  come  to  perfection  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod in  one  part  of  Tahiti  than  in  another  ;  so 
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that  there  are  but  few  months  in  the  year,  in 
which  ripe  fruit  is  not  to  be  found  in  several 
parts  of  this  island.  The  missionaries  are 
acquainted  with  nearly  fifty  varieties  for  which 
the  natives  have  distinct  names  ;  these  I  have 
by  me,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  insert  them. 
The  principal  are  the  paea,  arto  carpus,  incisa, 
and  the  uru  maohe,  arto  carpus  inte  g.iifolia." 

Z. 

(To  be  Continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

PALM  TREE  OF  THE  SEYCHELLES. 

Among  the  numerous  interesting  objects  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  are  scattered 
with  unsparing  bounty  by  the  hand  of  a  bene- 
ficent Creator  for  the  sustenance  of  our  race, 
there  are  few  more  deserving  of  a  special 
notice  than  the  magnificent  family  of  Palms. 

Linnaeus  has  justly  styled  the  palm  the 
prince  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  elegance  and  majesty  of  form 
which  belongs  to  them,  but  also  in  reference  to 
their  usefulness  to  man.  The  following  ac- 
count of  the  most  remarkable  of  this  family 
of  plants,  is  obtained  from  Curtis's  Botanical 
Magazine,  where  the  scientific  enquirer  may 
find  a  more  enlarged  description,  accompa- 
nied with  beautiful  coloured  plates  of  the  tree 
and  fruit. 

The  double,  or  Seychelles  Island  Cocoa-nut 
Tree,  rises  to  an  elevation  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet, 
and  sometimes  to  eighty  or  a  hundred,  straight, 
apparently  destitute  of  bark,  annulated  with 
the  scars  of  the  old  leaves,  about  a  foot  in 
diameter,  with  scarcely  any  difference  in  size 
to  the  very  top,  where  it  is  crowned  with  a 
tuft  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  leaves  ;  these 
are  very  large,  the  youngest  rising  from  the 
centre,  at  first  folded  close  like  a  fan,  and 
finally  expanding  into  a  broadly  ovate  form,  hav- 
ing a  central  rib,  with  beautiful  regular  folds 
diverging  from  it.  Some  of  these  leaves  mea- 
sure twenty  feet  in  length,  and  ten  or  twelve 
in  width,  supported  upon  a  stalk  as  long  as  the 
leaf  itself:  their  more  common  size,  however, 
is  about  half  these  dimensions.  The  colour  is 
a  bright  yellow  green  ;  the  texture  thin  and 
dry,  and,  when  viewed  under  a  microscope,  is 
seen  to  be  composed  of  a  beautiful  tissue  of 
net-work. 

The  fruit  is  enveloped  in  a  very  thick  coat, 
is  of  an  oval  shape,  often  a  foot  and  a  half 
long,  weighs  twenty  or  twenty-five  pounds. 
The  nuts  are  a  foot  long,  elliptical,  at  the  base 
very  obtuse,  and  notched  at  the  upper  extremi- 
ty. The  tree  produces  fruit  when  about  twen- 
ty-five years  old.  Twelve  months  elapse  from 
the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  germen,  be- 
fore the  fruit  is  fully  ripe,  and  it  has  been  known 
to  hang  three  years  on  the  tree,  before  falling 
to  the  ground. 

Until  the  discovery  of  the  only  spot  in  the 
world  where  this  fruit  grew,  in  the  year  1743, 
it  was  known  only  from  being  found  occasion- 
ally floating  on  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Hence 
it  was  called  coco  de  mer,  and  was  supposed, 
by  the  mariners,  to  be  produced  by  a  tree 
growing  deep  under  water. 

In  the  Maldive  Islands,  all  that  were  found 
became  the  immediate  property  of  the  king, 
who  sold  them  at  a  very  high  price,  or  offered 


them  as  the  most  precious  of  regal  gifts  : 
great  value  was  set  upon  their  medicinal  pro- 
perties, as  a  preservative  from  disease.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  Seychelles  Islands,  and  the  know- 
ledge thence  derived  that  these  nuts  grew  upon 
trees,  as  other  cocoa-nuts,  soon  reduced  their 
value,  and  the  fruit  is  now  sought  both  by 
Indians  and  Europeans,  merely  as  a  curiosity, 
or  for  domestic  purposes.  These  islands,  upon 
which  this  palm  is  found,  lie  to  the  N.  E.  of 
Madagascar,  in  about  5°  S.  latitude,  and  55° 
E.  longitude. 

Like  another  of  this  interesting  family  of 
plants,  called  the  Cabbage-Palm,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  islands  use  as  food  the  crown 
of  the  trunk ;  it  is  sometimes  preserved  in 
vinegar.  The  trunk  itself  serves  to  make  water 
troughs,  palisades,  &c.  The  foliage  is  used 
to  thatch  the  roofs  of  houses,  and  even  for  the 
external  walls.  With  a  hundred  leaves  a 
commodious  dwelling  may  be  constructed,  in- 
cluding the  partitions,  doors  and  windows.  In 
the  isle  of  Praslin,  (one  of  the  Seychelles,) 
most  of  the  cabin3  and  warehouses  are  thus 
made.  The  down  which  is  attached  to  the 
young  leaves,  serves  for  filling  mattrasses  and 
pillows.  With  the  ribs  of  the  leaves  and  fibres  of 
the  petiole  are  made  baskets  and  brooms. 
The  young  foliage,  when  dried,  forms  an  excel- 
lent material  for  hats.  The  shells  are  used  as 
water  buckets,  or  by  being  divided  make  cups 
and  dishes,  which  possess  great  strength  and 
durability. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  most  valuable  of 
the  Palmse  or  Palm  tribe,  is  the  Date  tree, 
whose  fruit  has  been  an  important  article  of 
food  in  the  east,  from  the  remotest  antiquity 
to  the  present  day.  B. 


For  "The  Friend.'' 
CAPITAL  PUNISHMENTS. 

'  Essay  on  the  Penal  Law  of  Pennsylvania,' 
and  G  d. 

In  the  reply  which  I  ventured  to  make  to 

the  original  communication  of  G  d,  my 

chief  study  was  to  be  candid  and  impersonal. 
Though  glaring  errors  of  facts  and  striking 
fallacy  of  general  reasoning,  exposed  him  to 
rebuke,  and  invited  severity,  I  practised  the 
forbearance  of  looking  merely  at  the  subject, 
without  a  single  invidious  allusion  to  the  writer. 
He  has  nevertheless  written  a  rejoinder,  re- 
plete with  offensive  personalities.  The  lan- 
guage employed,  I  am  constrained  to  admonish 
him,  comes  with  an  ill  grace  from  one  who  has 
provoked  a  discussion  ;  for  waiving  the  consid- 
erationthat  an  assailant  possesses  the  vantage- 
ground  of  attack  and  offence,  it  implies  that  he 
has  been  hurt  in  the  contest.  Though,  in  dis- 
claiming the  laws  of  literary  courtesy,  G  d 

might  be  adjudged  to  have  sacrificed  the  immu- 
nities of  their  protection,  I  shall  invade  no  right 
to  which  he  was  previously  entitled.  The  ex- 
ample is  repudiated  as  too  bad  to  be  followed. 
With  a  good  humoured  complacency,  I  shall 
pass  over  his  confident  assertions,  and  very 
sharp  personal  reproaches,  and,  in  the  spirit 
with  which  I  commenced,  proceed  at  once 
calmly  to  investigate  the  validity  of  the  pre- 
mises upon  which  he  relies  to  sustain  his  de- 
ductions. 


The  simple  allegation  in  the  Essay,  that  the 
venerated  Penn  was  opposed  to  capital  punish- 
ments, has  given  rise  to  more  than'five  columns 
of  remarks  !  Its  argument  is,  that  Penn 
permitted  the  penalty  of  death  for  murder 
only  in  compliance  with  the  prejudices  of  iiis 
age,  which  were  in  unison  with  capital  pu;iMi- 

ments.    This  was  said,  by  G  d,  to  be 

charging  our  lawgiver  with  acting  upon  ti)<? 
principle  of '  expediency ,'  and  that  is  regarded, 
in  the  concluding  portion  of  his  first  article, 
and  the  subsequent  strictures,  as  a  grievous 
and  enormous  averment.  Yet  the  accuser, 
when  it  suits  his  purpose,  does  not  hesitate  to 
admit  and  applaud  the  existence  of  that  which 
he  had  denounced  again  and  again,  as  a  sinful 

crimination.      1  In   short,'  says  G  c!, 

'  he  (Penn)  acted  generally  upon  the  princi- 
ple of  expediency,  in  the  most  comprehensivo 
sense  of  this  word — he  was  influenced  by  cir- 
cumstances, &.C.'  How  will  he  reconcile  the 
squeamishness  he  has  displayed  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  charge  so  ycleped,  in  the  Essay, 
with  the  incongruity  of  such  an  admission  ? 

But  it  appears  that,  among  other  numerous 
delinquencies,  I  have  been  guilty  of  a  new 
offence,  in  repeating,  what  history  had  long 
declared  before  me,  that  the  penal  system  of 
the  province  was  at  first  merely  temporary. 
The  fact,  nevertheless,  is  indubitable,  and,  if 
my  industrious  friend  will  take  the  trouble  to 
consult  any  of  the  histories  of  early  Pennsyl- 
vania, he  will  find  it  so  laid  down,  totidem 
verbis.  An  acute  and  elegant  writer,  the  late 
William  Bradford,  successively  attorney  gene- 
ral and  a  federal  judge,  whose  Enquiry  into 
the  penal  law,  written  at  the  instance  of  Gov- 
ernor Mifflin,  gave  rise  to  our  great  criminal 
act  of  1794,  thus  alludes  to  the  subject:  'These 
laws  were  at  first  temporary,  but,  being  at 
length  permanently  enacted,  they  were  trans- 
mitted to  England,  and  were  all,  without  ex- 
ception, repealed  by  the  queen  in  council.' 

But  G  d  has  evidence,  and  preserved, 

too,  by  1  accident,'  in  opposition  to  the  concur- 
ring opinions  of  our  own  historians  and  law- 
yers. It  is  a  petition  from  the  assembly  to 
Governor  Fletcher,  in  1693.  A  blunder,  by  the 
way,  of  no  mean  dignity,  which  ought  to  be 
rectified,  has  escaped  our  diligent  critic,  in 
deducing  the  charges  incident  to  Fletcher's 
connection  with  the  government.  He  says 
V  Fletcher  asserted  thauhe  laws  adopted  under 
the  administration  of  William  Penn,  were, 
with  his  charter,  at  an  end.  At  first  the  as- 
sembly maintained  the  opposite  doctrine,  but 
eventually  they  acquiesced,  in  his  construction.'" 
Whence  this  piece  of  historical  news  is  derived, 
I  am  curious  to  learn,  since  the  very  '  Petition 

of  Right,'   quoted  by  G  d,  might  have 

taught  him  any  thing  but  a  relinquishment,  by 
the  assembly,  of  the  civil  institutions  guaran- 
teed by  the  charter.  It  is  itself  a  remonstrance 
with  Fletcher  against  such  a  pretension,  and 
evinces  as  stout  an  adherence  to  their  ancient 
constitutions  as  language  can  be  made  to  ex- 
press. The  petition  abundantly  disproves  the 
assertion ;    but,  as  nothing  less  than  cited 

authority  will  convince   G  d  of  his 

errors,  I  shall  quote  the  words  of  Ebeling  and 
Gordon.    Ebeling,*  according  to  Duponceau's 

*  Haz.  Reg.  1  vol.,  p.  372. 


THE  FRIEND. 


to  be  unwarranted,'  I  nevertheless  insist  upon 
a  source  no  less  authentic  than  the  Votes  of 
Assembly,!  that  it  is  undeniably  true.  It  is 
confirmed  by  ProudJ  and  repeated  by  Brad- 
ford.§  Is  the  time  arrived  when  historic  truth 
must  be  suppressed  or  discarded,  because  it  is 
opposed  to  our  predilections  and  prejudices  ? 
But  the  surrender  was  praiseworthy,  since  the 
alternative  was  between  two  evils,  either  to  re- 
tain one.  or  to  relinquish  both.  lam  aware 
of  no  principle,  either  of  gospel  morality,  or 
the  most  refined  ethics,  which  prohibits  the 
selection  of  that  which  is  eligible  and  innocent 
in  itself. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  charges 
preferred  against  the  Proprietary  by  G — ^d 
himself— charges  not  ideal  or  imaginary,  but 
which  are  presented  and  contended  for  with  the 
apparent  zeal  and  earnestness  of  conviction.  He 
charges  him  with  sacrificing,  in  an  indirect  man- 
ner, the  lives  of  the  robber  and  burglar,  and  with 
the  most  invidious  cruelty  to  the  unprotected 
African.  In  regard  to  negroes,  I  aver  the 
impeachment  to  be  unfounded,  the  allegation 
to  be  totally  untrue;  since  Penn,  who  was  in 
England,  had  no  participation  in  the  unfortu- 
nate act  of  1705.  It  was  wholly  the  work 
of  Governor  Evans  and  the  assembly.  To 

enable  G  d  to  ascertain  the  real  feelings 

of  the  Proprietary  towards  this  persecuted  and 
injured  race,  I  may  refer  him  indifferently  to 
the  biographies  of  Penn,  and  the  various  his- 
tories of  the  province,  for  evidence  of  kind- 
ness and  good  will,  the  most  exalted  and  un- 
usual. Only  five  years  before  the  passage  of  the 
act  which  is  charged  against  him,  he  took  oc- 
casion, according  to  Proud,  to  express  in  a 
monthly  meeting,  held  at  Philadelphia,  the 
solicitude  he  felt  for  the  kind  treatment  of  the 
Indians  and  Negroes,  exhorting  his  brethren  to 
the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty  towards 
them,  and  inculcating  the  necessity  of  meliora- 
ting their  mental  and  physical  condition.  His 
benevolent  effort  had  a  salutary  effect,  for  it 
appears  that  both  became  objects  of  increased 
attention  and  greater  sympathy,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  monthly  religious  meeting,  es- 
pecially for  the  latter.H  But  the  act  to  which 
reference  is  made,  (and  which  for  the  honour  of 
the  state  was  rescinded  in  1780,)  does  not 
prescribe  capital  punishment  to  negroes  for 
burglary  and  other  offences.  Branding  and 
perpetual  exile  are  the  penalties  inflicted  ;  but 
1  the  return'  from  banishment,  not  the  offence 
is  prohibited  upon  'pain  of  death.' H  But, 
this  crimination  constitutes  merely  a  part  of 
what  is  preferred;  for  he  imputes  to  Penn  the 
1  intentional"  exclusion  of  the  crimes  of  trea- 
son, robbery  and  burglary,  from  his  Great 
Law,  for  the  identical  purpose  of  punishing 
them  with  death,  by  the  laws  of  England. 
This  certainly,  if  not  a  tyrannical,  would  be  a 
strange  mode  of  legislating  men  out  of  their 
lives.  The  imputation,  however,  is  easily  re- 
moved.   Penn,  who  was  not  a  lawyer,  and 


probably  if  he  had  been,  would  have  felt  no 
great  attachment  to  the  definitions  of  offences, 
transmitted  from  the  barbarism  of  feudal  times, 
no  doubt,  believed,  for  all  the  purposes  of 
repressive  justice,  that  robbery  and  burglary 
were  sufficiently  defined  in  his  code.  The 
definition  of  house-breaking  with  a  felonious 
intent,  answered  for  one  species  of  robbery, 
and  was  obviously  intended  to  convict  the 
burglar  who  invaded  domestic  privacy,  under 
the  protection  of  night.  Here  then  was  a 
provision  for  burglary,  and  one  species  of 
robbery.  The  other  description  of  robbery, 
that  from  the  person,  was  clearly  intended  to 
be  punished  under  his  provisions  against  lar- 
ceny or  theft,  as  it  is  highly  presumable  he 
viewed,  with  no  high  respect,  the  nice  and  sub- 
tle doctrine  of  the  ancient  jurists  about  per- 
sonal inviolability.  These  offences  were  hu- 
manely punished  with  restitution,  imprison- 
ment and  correction,  For  treason  why  should 
he  legislate  ?  Against  whom  whould  it  be 
committed,  and  whom  would  it  endanger  ?  As 
a  crime  againstsovereignty,  crimen laesaemajes- 
tatis,  and  affecting  the  king,  could  he  with  pro 
priety  touch  it  ?  The  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania, 
under  their  patriarchal  chief,  did  notrequire  an 
inhibition  from  treasonable  acts.  The  simple 
minded  colony  was  composed  of  men  who  had 
forsaken  an  old  world  of  '  treason,  stratagems 
and  spoils,'  for  the  rights  of  conscience  and  the 
enjoyment  of  blessings  wholly  independent  of 
the  miseries  of  artificial  society. 

But  Penn  not  only  excluded  capital  punish- 
ment in  every  case,  except  murder,  but,  I  think, 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  he  was  opposed  to  such 
an  infliction  in  the  abstract.  He  was  opposed  to 
war,  and  wrote  a  treatise  to  prove  its  illegality. 
He  was  a  Quaker  and  a  preacher,  and  both  by 
writing  and  preaching,  advocated  the  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  Quakerism.  'Had  the 
Quakers,' says  Clarkson,'been  the  legislators  of 
the  world,  they  had  long  ago  interwoven  the 
principles  of  their  discipline  into  their  penal 
codes,  and  death  had  been  long  ago  abolished 
as  a  punishment  for  crimes.'  *  *  *  George 
Fox  remonstrated  with  the  judges,  in  his 
time,  on  the  subject  of  capital  punishments.' 

Will   G  d  boldly  accuse  him  of  being 

opposed  to  the  prominent  members  of  his 
church,  to  a  fundamental  principle  of  his 
sect,  and  to  the  essential  spirit  of  the  doc- 
trines which  he  himself  published  to  the  world? 
But  the  bald  fact  that  the  penalty  exists  in  the 

'Great  Law,'    is  thought  by  G  d  to  be 

adequate  and  plenary  proof  of  his  real  opinion. 
It  is  certain  that  as  governor  he  sanctioned 
the  penally,  but  we  are  authorized  in  believing 
that  it  was  far  from  meeting  his  approbation. 
We  know  that  the  sentiments  of  the  age,  per- 
haps of  many  of  the  assembly  ;  certainly  the 
monarch^  whom  he  served,  and  the  spirit,  if  not 
express  injunctions  of  his  charter;  demanded 
the  punishment.  If  the  provisions  of  the  char- 
ter, which  conveyed  to  him  the  province,  had 
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translation,  says,  '  He  (Fletcher)  insisted  on 
rejecting  eight"  of  the  old  laws,  chiefly  penal, 
because  they  were  in  contradiction  to  the  laws 
of  the  mother  country,  inasmuch  as  they  soft- 
ened the  rigour  of  the  English  code.  There 
were  long  negotiations  upon  the  subject ;  at 
last  he  confirmed  them  all,  one  concerning  ship- 
wrecks alone,  excepted,  &c.  Gordon*  con- 
firms, in  substance,  the  fact  related  by  Ebeling: 
"  Nothing,"  says  he,  "  more  strongly  indicates 
Fletcher's  respect  for  the  Proprietary  than  the 
confirmation  of  all  the  laws  in  force,"  &c. 
Can  it  hereafter,  with  safety,  be  affirmed  of 

G  -d,  that  he  is  '  never  ignorant — never 

mistaken  ?'  But  to  recur  to  the  original  pro- 
position. I  have  shown  that  authorities  unite  in 
establishing  the  enactment  of  the  Great  Law  to 
have  been  merely  temporary.  The  petition 
which  is  cited  to  disprove  it,  and  which,  we 
are  gravely  told,  was  preserved  by  •■accident," 
is  no  less  accidentally  preserved  than  by  being 
among  the  'Minutes  of  Assembly,'  where  this, 
in  common  with  the  other  provincial  papers 
and  documents  are  preserved,  by  the  fortunate 
accident  of  being  published  together.  It  is 
wholly  unnecessary  to  allude  to  its  character, 
except  to  remark  that  it  establishes  nothing 

'pertinent  to  the  issue,"  since  we  have  G  d's 

own  declaration  of  his  not  being  able  to  find, 
and,  no  doubt,  after  a  most  industrious  search, 
'  any  evidence  that  a  single  law  of  the  pro- 
vince was  repealed  "before  Queen  Anne's  ac- 
cession.' This  weighty  acknowledgement, 
that  even  he  could  discover  no  instance  of  a 
repeal,  should  serve  to  recommend  to  his  fa- 
vourable appreciation,  the  concurring  asser- 
tions of  our  historians. 

But  I  have  been  so  reckless  and  indiscreet 
as  to  utter  repeated  and  atrocious  calumnies 
against  William  Penn,  and  to  attempt  to  sully 
the  spotless  fame  of  our  worthy  ancestors.  He 
makes  me  say  that  Penn  was  guilty  of  a  cul- 
pable neglect,  in  violation  of  his  charter,  be- 
cause the  laws  were  not  transmitted  to  Eng- 
land for  approval  or  rejection,  within  five  years 
after  their  enactment.  To  this  I  beg  leave  to 
demur  ;  for  could  the  neglect  be  imputable  to 
Penn  ?  It  is  well  known  that  he  several  times 
accused  the  assembly  of  acts  both  of  neglect 
and  commission,  by  which  the  charter  had 
been  violated  and  forfeited.  In  a  message  to 
that  body,  in  1705,  Governor  Evans  sharply 
reproves  them  for  intimating  that  this  duty  of 
transmission  rested  with  the  Proprietary,  when 
they  themselves  were  convened  under  the  char- 
ter, and  bound  to  obey  its  injunctions.  He 
afterwards  significantly  tells  them  that  'it  had 
long  been  the  concern  of  many,'  in  England 
to  know  what  had  become  of  important  laws 
enacted  in  the  province.! 

My  censoriousness,  in  the  estimation  of  G — d, 
is  equally  criminal  in  ascribing  to  our  ancestors 
Ihegood  sense  of  adopting  the  English  code,  and 
retaining  the  immunity  of  affirmation,  which 
otherwise  they  would  probably  have  lost.  That 
they  did  adopt  it,  and  consent  to  its  adoption, 
is  indisputable  ;  for  how,  otherwise,  under  the 
charter,  could  it  have  prevailed  ?  Though 
G  d  '  advisedly  asserts  the  impeachment 


♦History  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  106. 
♦Votes  of  Assembly,  vol.  1,  part  2,  pp.  45-50. 


t  Votes  of  assembly,  2,  vol.  pp.  188,  200,  224,  253, 
et  passim. 

^  Proud's  History  of  Pennsylvania,  2.  vol.  pp.  86, 
104.  101, 

5  Bradford's  Enquiry,  pp.  16,  17,18. 
|  See  Proud's  History  of  Penn.  I  vol.  p.  423. 
U  See  Votes  of  Assembly,  1st  vol.  2d  part,  pp.  59,  63. 


|  Gordon,  whoso  '  History  of  Pennsylvania'  has 
adopted  many  of  the  slanders  of  Franklin's  Historical 
Review  against  Penn,  is  constrained  to  admit,  that 
when  he  enacted  his  code,  "  the  despotic  principles  of 
the  Stuarts,  were  prevailing  over  the  nation,  liberty 
of  conscience  was  proscribed  by  the  laws,  and  almost 
every  crime  was  punishable  with  death." 


THE  FRIEND. 
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been  contemned  or  wholly  neglected;  might  not 
the  violation  have  been  deemed  a  surrender  of  the 
grant  ?  With  his  knowledge  of  the  feelings 
and  prejudices  of  the  mother  country,  and  of 
her  sanguinary  and  vindictive  code,  might  he 
not  fear  the  total  sacrifice  of  his  lenient  and 
beautiful  system  ?  To  my  mind,  these  consid- 
erations are  conclusive,  and  I  repeat  what  is 
implied  in  the  Essay,  that  Pennsylvania  should 
expunge  from  her  statute-book  the  stain  of 
blood,  because  the  feelings  of  her  citizens  are 
against  it,  and  because,  from  the  age  of  her 
founder  down  to  the  present  time,  her  wisest 
and  best  men  have  been  opposed  to  the  in- 
fliction. J-  R-  T. 
(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

GEORGE  FOX. 

(Continued  from  page  112.) 

During  his  residence  about  London,  he 
spent  much  of  his  time  at  the  houses  of  his 
sons-in-law,  William  Mead  and  John  Rouse. 
The  former  lived  at  Gooses,  a  few  miles  from 
Romford  in  Essex  ;  the  latter  at  or  near 
Kingston  upon  Thames.  He  also  frequently 
visited  other  Friends  at  their  houses  in  the 
country,  finding  that  the  air  of  London,  and 
his  exercises  there,  did  not  suit  his  enfeebled 
constitution.  In  the  year  1688,  he  was  scarce- 
ly able  to  sit  during  the  whole  time  of  a  meet- 
ing, and  generally  obliged  to  lie  down  when 
it  was  finished :  but  he  still  continued  diligent 
in  labouring,  both  "  in  and  out  of  meetings, 
in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  as  He  gave  opportu- 
nity and  ability." 

In  the  year  1689,  George  Fox  attended  the 
yearly  meeting  in  London,  as  he  had  done  for 
several  years  past,  with  satisfaction,  and  this 
year  addressed  an  epistle  to  the  yearly  meeting 
at  York,  which,  he  says,  "because  of  the  large- 
ness of  that  county,  and  for  the  conveniency 
of  Friends  in  the  northern  parts,  had  some 
years  been  held  there."  This  epistle  appears 
to  have  been  occasioned  by  some  dissensions, 
which  had  place  among  Friends  in  that  county. 
Because  of  its  brevity,  instruction  and  sweet- 
ness, and  its  showing  how  love,  now  near  the 
close  of  a  laborious  and  suffering  life,  seemed 
to  predominate  in  his  mind,  it  may  be  accept- 
able to  give  the  whole  of  it  a  place  here. 

"  Dear  friends  and  brethren  in  christ  jesus, 
"  Whom  the  Lord,  by  his  eternal  arm  and 
power,  hath  preserved  to  this  day  ;  all  walk  in 
the  power  and  spirit  of  God,  that  is  over  all, 
in  kfve  and  unity,  for  love  overcomes,  builds 
up,  and  unites  all  the  members  of  Christ  to 
Him  the  head.  Love  keeps  out  of  all  strife, 
and  is  of  God.  Love  or  charity  never  fails  ; 
but  keeps  the  mind  above  all  outward  things, 
and  strife  about  outward  things.  It  overcomes 
evil  and  casts  out  all  false  fears.  It  is  of  God, 
and  unites  the  hearts  of  all  his  people  together 
in  the  heavenly  joy,  concord  and  unity.  The 
God  of  love  preserve  you  all,  and  establish 
you  in  Christ  Jesus,  your  life  and  salvation, 
in  whom  ye  have  all  peace  with  God.  So 
walk  in  him,  that  ye  may  be  ordered  in  his 
peaceable,  heavenly  wisdom,  to  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  comfort  one  of  another.  Amen. 

»  G.  F." 

London,  the  21th  of  the  3rd  mo.,  1689." 


The  winter  of  1689  he  spent  at  Gooses, 
and  was  sometimes  able  to  attend  the  meeting, 
to  which  William  Mead  belonged,  which  was 
about  half  a  mile  distant  from  his  house  ;  but 
as  he  was  not  always  able  to  do  this,  he  fre- 
quently held  meetings  in  the  house,  with  the 
family,  and  with  those  who  came  to  visit  him  ; 
still  feeling  the  benefit  of  frequent  waiting  upon 
God,  and  the  duty  of  worshipping  Him  in  as 
public  a  manner  as  his  bodily  health  would  per- 
mit. He  continued  at  Gooses  till  the  second 
month,  1690,  when  he  returned  to  London, 
and,  after  paying  a  short  visit  to  his  friends  at 
Kingston,  came  again  to  the  city,  where  he 
continued  till  the  yearly  meeting  in  the  fourth 
month,  of  which  he  gives  this  account : 

"  The  wonted  goodness  of  the  Lord  was  wit- 
nessed, his  blessed  presence  enjoyed,  and  his 
heavenly  power  livingly  fell,  opening  the  hearts 
of  his  people  unto  him,  and  his  divine  treasures 
of  life  and  wisdom  unto  them,  whereby  many 
useful  and  necessary  things,  relating  to  the 
safety  of  Friends,  and  to  the  honour  and  pros- 
perity of  truth,  were  weightily  treated  of,  and 
unanimously  concluded." 

After  this  yearly  meeting  he  continued  in 
London  nearly  a  month,  and  then  went  into 
the  country,  as  far  as  Hertford  and  Ware,  vis- 
iting his  friends  at  Tottenham,  Ford  Green, 
Enfield,  Cheshunt,  Waltham  Abbey,  and  Winch- 
more  Hill.  At  Hertford  he  had  a  meeting 
with  the  ancient  Friends  of  that  place,  to 
whom  he  imparted  suitable  advice,  and  return- 
ed by  Ware,  and  other  places  already  mention- 
ed, to  London,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh 
month  ;  where,  except  one  excursion  into  the 
neighbouring  country,  he  continued  till  his  de- 
cease, being  almost  daily  with  Friends,  at 
their  meetings,  and  writing  epistles  on  different 
occasions.  The  last  of  these  is  addressed  to 
Friends  in  Ireland,  who  were,  at  that  time, 
under  great  sufferings,  from  the  intestine  com- 
motions in  that  nation.  This  affectionate  and 
encouraging  epistle  is  dated  the  10th  of  11th 
month,  1690.  The  following  day,  being  the 
first  of  the  week,  he  attended  the  meeting  at 
Grace  Church  street,  where  he  was  publicly 
exercised  in  his  ministerial  gift,  both  in  testi- 
mony and  supplication,  with  great  power  and 
clearness. 

When  this  meeting  was  concluded,  he  re- 
tired to  the  house  of  Henry  Gouldney,  in  White- 
hart  court,  when  he  informed  some  Friends, 
who  accompanied  him,  that  he  felt  the  cold 
strike  to  his  heart,  as  he  came  out  of  meeting, 
but  added,  "  I  am  glad  I  was  here  ;  now  I  am 
clear,  1  am  fully  clear."  After  this  he  lay 
down,  but  feeling  the  sense  of  cold  continue, 
was  put  into  bed,  where,  increasing  in  weak- 
ness, he  continued  with  much  peace  and  re- 
signation till  his  death,  which  took  place  after 
two  days'  confinement.  In  the  interval,  his 
mind  was  much  engaged  on  subjects  which 
had,  during  a  long  exercising  life,  occupied  his 
principal  attention.  That  active  spirit  which 
had  been  indefatigably  engaged  in  the  univer- 
sal love  of  God,  to  make  known  his  truth  and 
righteousness  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
was  still  alive  to  the  promotion  of  this  glorious 
cause.  This  was  evinced  by  the  directions  which 
he  gave  at  this  awful  crisis,  respecting  the  dis- 
tribution of  books,  calculated  to  promote  the 


great  ends  for  which  he  had  personally  \uuour- 
ed.  The  triumphant  state  of  his  mind  over  all 
his  bodily  weakness,  was  manifested  by  the 
following  expressions  to  some  friends  who 
visited  him  :  "  All  is  well  ;  the  Seed*  of  God 
reigns  over  all,  and  over  death  itself ;  and 
though  I  am  weak  in  body,  yet  the  power  of 
God  is  over  all,  and  the  Seed  reigns  over  all 
disorderly  spirits."  About  four  or  five  hours 
before  his  death,  some  of  his  friends  inquired 
how  he  found  himself,  to  whom  he  replied, 
with  that  fortitude  and  indifference  to  bodily 
sufferings  which  remarkably  distinguished  his 
character  :  "  Never  heed  ;  the  Lord's  power 
is  over  all  weakness  and  death ;  the  Seed 
reigns.  Blessed  be  the  Lord."  Such  was  the 
composure  which  attended  him  at  this  solemn 
season,  that  he  closed  his  own  eyes  and  mouth 
at  the  time  when  life  was  expiring. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  his  spirit  quitted  its 
earthly  tabernacle,  on  third  day,  the  13th  of 
the  11th  month,  1690,  between  the  hours  of 
nine  and  ten  at  night  ;  he  being  then  in  the  67th 
year  of  his  age.  At  his  close,  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  many  of  his  sorrowful  friends  : 
who,  it  appears  from  various  accounts,  and 
particularly  from  letters  written  on  the  occa- 
sion, were  deeply  affected  with  the  loss  of  one 
whom  they  so  highly  esteemed  and  revered. 

The  interment  took  place  three  days  after 
his  decease,  on  which  occasion  a  very  large 
and  solemn  meeting  was  held  at  Grace  Church 
street,  after  which  the  corpse  was  conveyed  to 
Bunhill  Fields,  accompanied  by  several  thou- 
sands of  Friends  and  others.  Here,  as  well 
as  at  the  meeting  house,  many  public  testimo- 
nies were  given  forth  to  the  efficacy  of  that 
divine  Power,  which  had  qualified- their  de- 
parted friend  for  the  important  services  to 
which  he  had  been  called  ;  and  to  the  faithful 
labours,  patient  sufferings,  and  exemplary  con- 
duct, with  which  he  had  adorned  the  gospel 
of  God  our  Saviour. 

Chapter  22.  Account  of  his  property — his  character. 

Having  now  terminated  the  account  of  the 
life  and  death  of  this  devoted  labourer  in  the 
Lord's  vineyard,  it  remains  to  say  something 
respecting  his  character,  both  in  a  private  and 
public  capacity.  But  before  I  enter  upon  this 
part  of  my  work,  it  may  be  proper  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  property  which  he  possessed. 
From  an  account  which  he  left  behind  him,  it 
appears  that  he  held  shares  of  two  vessels,  be- 
longing to  Scarborough  ;  and  had  also  a  small 
share  in  some  business.  Several  sums  of 
money,  belonging  to  him,  are  likewise  mention- 
ed, as  being  in  the  hands  of  different  Friends  : 
and,  from  the  best  estimate  which  I  am  capa- 
ble of  forming,  the  value  of  the  whole  was 
about  eight  hundred  pounds,  exclusive  of  above 
one  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Pennsylvania, 
which,  he  says,  William  Penn  gave  him  ;  but 

*  The  Word,  or  the  Power  of  God,  is  called  an  in- 
corruptible Seed,  1  Pet.  i.  23;  and  by  the  term  "Seed,'' 
George  Fox,  and  other  religious  writers,  frequently, 
and  very  emphatically  allude  to  this  Divine  influence. 
Cruden," under  the  head  "Seed,"  thus  explains  the 
term  :  "  The  Word  is  called  an  incorruptible  seed, 
because,  continuing  still  the  same,  and  being  immu- 
table in  itself,  it  changes  and  renews  the  hearts  of 
those  who  by  faith  receiveit.'  'Hence  it  is  said,  1  John, 
iii.  9.  "  Whosoever  is  born  of  God,  doth  not  commit 
sin,  for  his  Seed  remaineth  in  him." 
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it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  came  into  posses- 
sion of  this  land,  so  as  to  derive  any  benefit  from 
it.  As  it  does  not  appear  he  at  all  enriched  him- 
self by  marrying  a  woman  of  fortune,  it  is  likely 
the  property  he  possessed  was  principally  pa- 
trimonial. This  may  account  for  the  ability 
which  he  always  manifested  to  support  himself 
in  his  travels,  so  as  not  to  receive  any  assist- 
ance from  others,  further  than  that  hospitable 
entertainment,  which  the  great  Head  of  the 
church  has  provided  for  his  ministers. 

In  the  different  relations  of  a  son,  a  hu 
band,  and  that  of  a  father  to  his  wife's  children, 
he  appears  to  have  discharged  the  duties  of 
these  stations  with  affectionate  regard  ;  though 
the  nature  of  his  religious  services  prevented 
him  from  enjoying  so  much  of  their  society  as 
would  have  been  mutually  agreeable.    To  the 
children  of  his  wife,  as  well  as  to  her,  he  was 
much  attached.    From  some  letters  still  pre- 
served, it  is  evident  that  the  daughters  of  Judge 
Fell,  as  well  as  their  mother,  had  formed  a  very 
high  opinion  of  George  Fox,  in  the  early  part 
of  his  public  services  ;  and  he  having  been  the 
means  of  bringing  them  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  they  became  united  to  him  as  a  father 
and  a  friend.    When  he  was  married  to  their 
mother,  the  disinterestedness  of  his  conduct 
could  not  fail  to  add  greatly  to  their  esteem  and 
affection ;  and  it  appears,  by  a  testimony  re- 
specting him,  given  by  his  wife's  daughters  and 
their  husbands,  that  they  indeed  found  him 
"  as  a  tender  father,  who  never  failed  to  give 
them  wholesome  counsel  and  advice."  From 
this  testimony  it  also  appears,  that  the  esteem 
and  affection  which  they  had  entertained  for 
him  in  early  life,  was  rather  increased  than  di- 
minished by  a  longer  and  more  close  acquaint 
ance  ;  from    which  circumstance,  as  well  a 
from  others,  we  may  gather  that  he  was  a  man 
of  an  amiable  and  liberal  disposition,  which 
greatly  endeared  him  to  those  who  were  most 
intimately  acquainted  with  him. 

His  natural  faculties  were  clear  and  strong  ; 
and  though  he  had  not  the  polish  of  human  learn- 
ing, yet  he  was  not  deficient  in  useful  knowledge. 
"  A  divine  and  a  naturalist,"  says  Wm.  Penn, 
"  and  all  of  God  Almighty's  making.  He  had 
in  him  the  foundation  of  useful  and  commenda- 
ble knowledge,  and  cherished  it  every  where." 
He  was  indeed  by  no  means  opposed  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  learning,  except  as  a  necessary 
qualification  for  gospel  ministry.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  greatly  promoted  the  establishment  of 
schools  in  his  own  Society  ;  and  may  be  con 
-ulcied  as  a  friend  to  learning,  and  not  an  ene- 
my to  it,  as  some  have  erroneously  supposed.* 
His  person  was  tall  and  corpulent,  and  his 
countenance  graceful.  His  manners,  to  use 
the  words  of  William  Perm,  were  "  civil  be- 
yond all  forms  of  breeding:"  and  though  some 


expressions  which  he  occasionally  used  to  those 
whom  he  considered  as  persecutors,  and  ene- 
mies of  the  truth,  might  be  plainer  or  coarser 
than  would  now  be  thought  proper ;  yet  this 
is  confined  to  the  earlier  part  of  his  writings, 
and  may  be  imputed  to  the  zealous  manners  of 
the  times,  and  to  the  honest  indignation  which 
he  felt  against  all  violations  of  liberty  of  con- 
science ;  and  particularly  against  the  hypocrisy 
and  deceit  of  many,  who  opposed  and  perse- 
cuted him.  His  general  conduct,  indeed,  was 
so  far  from  being  harsh  or  severe,  that  his  con- 
temporary biographer,  already  quoted,  says, 
that  "  he  was  of  an  innocent  life,  no  busy  bo- 
dy, no  self-seeker,  neither  touchy  nor  critical  ; 
what  fell  from  him  was  very  inoffensive,  if  not 
very  edifying.  So  meek,  contented,  modest, 
easy,  steady,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  be  in  his 
company.  A  most  merciful  man  ;  as  ready 
to  forgive,  as  unapt  to  take  or  give  an  offence." 

(To  be  coutinued.) 


*  It  is  a  striking  additional  proof  of  George  Fox's 
esteem  for  learning,  tliat  lie  himself  acquired  a  know- 
ledgQ  of  the  Hebrew  language.  This  circumstance 
Was  most  probably  overlooked  by  the  compiler,  but 
it  rests  on  the  best  authority.  George  Whitehead, 
the  intimate  friend  of  George  Fox,  in  a  pamphlet, 
published  in  1691,  in  reply  to  some  severe  animad- 

c  r-  ions  on  the  ignorance  of  George  Fox,  declares 
that  he  was  "able  to  understand,  read  and  write  He- 
brew." He  had  doubtlrfs  acquired  this  language  for 
the  purpeee  of  reading  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
original  tongue. — Ed.  Second  Edition. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
RICHARD  SELLERS. 

(Concluded  from  page  103.) 

"  Then  1  had  great  kindness  shown  me  by 
all  men  on  board,  but  the  great  kindness  of 
the  Lord  exceeded  all ;  for  the  day  I  was  con- 
demned to  die  on,  was  the  most  joyful  day  that 
ever  I  had  in  my  lifetime,  and  so  continued  until 
the  time  that  1  was  proclaimed  a  free  man." 

One  night,  while  lying  on  the  deck,  (his  usual 
lodging  place,)  he  had  a  presentiment  that  their 
ship  would  be  engaged  on  a  certain  day  in  the 
month  ;  "  then  appeared  also  a  small  cloud  to 
me,  which,  after  we  became  engaged,  spread, 
insomuch  that  it  darkened  part  of  the  ship, 
and  looking  aft,  1  saw  a  thick  water  arising  in 
sjthe  wake  of  the  rudder,  and  I  feared  the  ship 
was  near  ground.    This  appeared  to  me  three 
times  that  night,  and  I  would  gladly  have  put 
it  from  me,  but  1  could  not."    Being  satisfied 
in  his  own  mind  of  the  truth  and  intention  of 
this  warning,  he  believed  it  right  for  him  to 
make  it  known  to  the  pilot,  but  hesitated  for 
some  time,  because  "  it  was  death  by  the  law 
to  discourage  them."    "  So  I  thought  I  should 
give  them  occasion  that  they  should  take  away 
my  life  ;  but  I  could  not  rest,  eat,  drink,  or 
sleep,  until  I  had  declared  it."    He  first  re- 
vealed it  to  the  chief  gunner,  who  "  promised 
me  fidelity  in  the  presence  of  God,  before 
whom  we  were,  that  he  would  be  true  to  me 
in  all  respects,  and  if  one  suffered,  both  should 
suffer."    They  next  informed  the  mate  of  the 
ship,  who  "  promised  to  be  faithful"  to  them 
and  then  calling  the  pilot,  who  likewise  "  pro- 
mised to  be  as  faithful  to  us,  as  he  supposed 
we  were  to  one  another,"  they  "  told  him 
the  matter."    He  asked  who  saw  it.    "  I  told 
him  I  saw  it.    Then  he  fell  into  a  rage,  and 
seemed  to  (ly  from  his  promise,  and  said  he 
would  go  and  tell  the  commander,  and  have 
me  speedily  executed.    I  said,  let  him  go 
better  I  die  than  the  whole  company  perish 
but  they  said,  4  if  thou  die,  we  will  all  die 
Then   lie  came  to  us  again,  weeping,  and 
told  us  when  he  came  before  the  commander 
his  mouth  was  stopt,  that  he  could  not  speak 
a  word,  good  or  had.    Then  I  showed  him 
upon  what  point  of  the  compass  the  said  sand 
lay,  and  he  took  a  book  out  of  his  pocket,  and 


found  the  name  of  it.    Some  days  after,  we 
were  engaged  on  that  very  point  with  the 
Hollanders,  and  as  soon  as  we  were  engaged, 
the  cloud  appeared  to  me,  and  I  saw  the  thick 
water.    Having  pointed  it  out  to  the  pilot,  he 
sounded,  and  finding  they  were  running  on  a 
sand  bank,  he  ordered  the  helmsman  to  steer 
off.    But  the  commander  (not  knowing  their 
danger)  ordered  him  '  to  bring  the  ship  to.' 
The  pilot  said  he  would  bring  the  king's  ship 
no  nearer,  he  would  give  over  his  charge. 
The  commander  still  ordered  the  ship  to  be 
1  brought  to,'  but  finding  that  the  soundings 
became  more  and  more  shallow,  he  cried  out 
'  we  shall  have  our  Royal  Prince  on  ground  : 
take  up  your  charge,  pilot.'    The  pilot  imme- 
diately gave  the  necessary  orders,  and  caused 
her  '  to  bear  round  up,'  by  whfch  means  she 
soon  run  into  deep  water.    The  Hollanders 
then  shouted  and  cried  1  Sir  Edward  runs.' 
Then  he  cried,  '  bring  her  to  again  ;'  and  the 
fight  continued  till  the  middle  of  the  day  was 
over ;  and  it  fell  calm,  and  the  ships  being 
engaged  ahead  of  us,  we  could  see  nothing  but 
fire  and  smoke."    Having  discovered  a  fire- 
ship,  which  was  so  directed  as  to  come  upon 
them,  he  pointed  her  out  to  the  chief  gunner, 
who  "  fired  a  ball  into  her,  and  as  soon  as  the 
smoke  was  gone  from  the  gun,  we  espied  the 
fire-ship  all  on  fire,  and  blow  up.    The  fight 
continued,  and  my  employ  was  to  carry  down 
the  wounded  men,  and  to  look  out  for  fire- 
ships  ;   and   the   commander   was  mightily 
pleased  with  my  service,  and  said  it  would 
have  been  a  great  pity  that  my  life  should  have 
been   taken   away  before  the  engagement. 
Eight  days  after,  we  were  engaged  again  with 
the  Hollanders  ;  and  the  officers  sent  for  me 
on  the  quarter  deck,  and  asked  me  what  1 
would  do  on  that  day.    I  told  them  1  was  will- 
ing to  do  as  I  had  done  before.    They  told  me 
to  take  that  care  upon  me,  only  to  look  out 
for  fire-ships  coming  on  board.    I  said  I  was 
free  to  do  it,  and  likewise  to  carry  down  the 
wounded  men,  if  there  was  occasion.  So 
presently  we  engaged,  but  not  one  fire-ship 
troubled  us  that  day,  but  we  lost  about  two 
hundred  men.    The  lieutenant  meeting  me, 
he  asked  me  if  I  had  received  any  wounds. 
I  told  him  I  had  received  none,  but  was  well. 
He  asked  me  how  I  came  to  be  so  bloody.  I 
told  him  it  was  from  carrying  down  wounded 
men.    So  he  took  me  in  his  arms,  and  kissed 
me,  and  that  was  the  same  lieutenant  that  per- 
secuted me  so  with  irons  at  the  first."  They 
now  returned  home  from  their  cruise,  abd 
Richard  having  been  introduced  to  the  notice 
of  the  admiral,  he  "  laid  his  hand  on  his  head, 
and  said  to  him,  '  thou  hast  done  well,  and  very 
well  too.    Thou  shalt  have  thy  liberty  to  go 
on  shore.'    I  asked  him  if  I  might  go  on 
shore  to  recruit,  or  go  to  my  own  being.  He 
said  I  should  choose  whether  I  would.    I  told 
him  I  would  rather  go  to  my  own  being:  he 
said  I  should  do  so.    Then  1  told  him  there 
was  one  thing  I  requested  of  him  yet  ;  that 
he  would  be  pleased  to  give  me  a  certificate 
under  his  hand,  that  I  was  not  run  away.  He 
said,  1  thou  shalt  have  one,  to  keep  thee  clear 
at  home,  and  also  in  thy  fishing,'  for  he  knew 
I  was  a  fisherman.    So  he  called  the  captain, 
and  ordered  him  to  write  me  a  certificate,  and 
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bring  it  to  him  :  which  he  did  with  speed  ;  but 
he  did  not  like  it,  and  flung  it  to  him  again, 
and  ordered  him  to  make  him  one  more  legi- 
ble. Then  he  brought  another,  and  he  [the 
admiral]  signed  it  and  gave  it  to  me,  and  wish- 
ed me  well,  and  said  he  desired  to  hear  from 
me  if  I  got  well  home,  and  I  told  him  I  would 
send  him  a  letter :  and  so  I  did.  Also  they 
proffered  me  my  pay,  before  I  came  off"  on 
board,  and  said  I  deserved  it  as  well  as  any 
man  on  board  ;  but  I  refused,  and  told  them 
I  had  of  my  own,  that  I  hoped  would  serve  me 
home.  And  the  lieutenant  was  troubled  be- 
cause I  would  take  nothing  ;  he  would  have 
given  me  twenty  shillings,  but  I  would  not 
take  it." 

Thus  ends  the  remarkable  narrative  of  the 
sufferings  of  this  faithful  sailor,  who,  rather 
than  violate  his  conscience,  by  being  in- 
strumental to  destroy  other  men's  live3,  en- 
dured with  much  patience,  many  and  sore  trials, 
persevering  faithful  in  his  testimony  against 
war  and  fighting,  even  near  to  death,  to  which 
he  was  wholly  resigned,  and  from  which  he 
was  preserved  by  a  singular  providence,  at- 
tending him  in  those  moments  of  time,  which 
he  thought  would  have  been  his  last.  Being 
thus  preserved  alive,  he  was  made  instrumental 
to  the  saving  of  the  ship,  and  the  lives  of 
many  therein  ;  and,  by  the  exercise  of  an 
undaunted  Christian  courage  and  constancy, 
triumphed  over  the  malice  of  his  adversaries, 
who,  conscious  of  his  innocence,  at  length 
became  his  friends  and  favourers. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
WILLIAM  DELL  ON  EDUCATION. 
As  the  interesting  subject  of  the  right  edu- 
cation of  youth,  has  recently  obtained  the  seri- 
ous attention  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
several  very  important  movements  have  been 
made  in  it,  which  I  cannot  but  believe,  if  pro- 
perly and  perseveringly  followed  up,  will  be 
productive  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  whole  So- 
ciety, every  thing  which  is  calculated  to  place 
the  subject  in  a  new  light,  and  to  diffuse  correct 
ideas  respecting  it,  is  worthy  of  attention.  I 
recently  took  up  a  volume  of  the  writings  of 
"William  Dell,  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  mus- 
ter of  Gonvil  and  Caius  college,  Cambridge," 
which  contains  an  essay,  entitled  "  The  right 
reformation  of  Learning,  Schools,  and  Univer- 
sities, according  to  the  state  of  the  gospel,  and 
the  true  light  that  shines  therein."  The  senti- 
ments of  the  author  appear  to  have  been  the 
result  of  long  observation  and  experience,  en- 
larged by  a  degree  of  religious  knowledge,  not 
very  common  at  the  time  when  he  lived,  and 
are,  in  my  apprehension,  worthy  of  the  serious 
consideration  of  all  those  who  are  engaged  in 
the  establishment  or  conducting  of  seminaries 
of  learning.  Dell  lived  before  and  in  the  times 
of  the  first  Friends,  and  was  a  very  sincere 
and  enlightened  Christian  minister.  His  trea- 
tise on  the  doctrine  of  baptisms  has  long  been 
familiar  to  the  members  of  our  Society,  and 
his  tract,  entitled  "  The  reformation  of  the 
church  of  the  New  Testament,  represented  in 
gospel  light,  in  a  sermon  preached  before  the 
house  of  commons  on  Wednesday,  November 
25th,  1646,"  as  well  as  many  other  of  his  es- 
says, exhibit  a  remarkable  coincidence  with 


some  of  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  early  Qua- 
kers. 

The  essay  on  the  reformation  of  learning 
succeeds,  and  is  connected  with  one  which  he 
calls  a  "  Testimony  from  the  Word  against 
Divinity  degrees  in  the  University,  or  any  aca- 
demical degrees  made  use  of  for  the  ministry  of 
the  gospel,"  in  which  he  proves  very  satisfac- 
torily that  human  learning  and  the  titles  confer- 
red by  colleges,  are  not  sufficient  to  make  Chris- 
tian ministers;  this  being  the  work  of  Christ 
Jesus  alone  by  the  power  and  influences  of  his 
holy  Spirit.  Yet  he  does  not  discard  learning 
and  science  as  altogether  useless  to  mankind, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  allows  it  to  be  useful  and 
proper,  and  gives  his  ideas  on  the  improve- 
ments requisite  in  it,  and  in  the  schools,  in  the 
essay  to  which  I  have  alluded — the  following 
is  extracted  from  it,  viz  : 

"  Though  I  do  not  pretend  to  that  wisdom  which 
might  direct  the  world,  farther  than  the  word  of  God 
is  with  me,  yet  shall  I  be  bold,  as  one  who  desires  to 
be  faithful  to  Christ  and  profitable  to  his  true  church, 
to  offer  my  apprehensions  and  advice  to  the  callen, 
chosen  and  faithful  ones  of  Christ,  that  cither  now 
are,  or  hereafter  may  be  in  authority  in  these  nations, 
touching  the  instructing  youth  and  ordering  schools. 

"  1.  First,  therefore,  as  to  this  matter,  1  do  judge, 
there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  greater  evil  than  to 
bring  up  children  in  ease  and  idleness,  and  to  suffer 
them  to  live  freely  and  without  control,  according  to 
those  natural  lusts  and  corruptions  which  they  bring 
with  them  into  the  world,  which  do  soon  wonderfully 
improve  through  such  a  careless  and  unnurtured  life  ; 
and  such  children  and  youth  usually  become  an  early 
prey  to  the  devil,  who  readily  fills  them  with  all  the 
ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  the  heathen. 

"2d.  I  conceive  it  meet,  that  the  civil  power  or 
chief  magistrates,  should  take  great  care  of  the  edu- 
cation of  youth,  as  one  of  the  greatest  works  that 
concerns  them,  and  as  one  of  the  worthiest  things 
they  can  do  in  the  world  ;  inasmuch  as  what  the  youth 
now  is,  the  whole  commonwealth  will  shortly  be. 

"  3d.  To  this  end  it  is  meet  that  schools,  if  wanting, 
be  erected  throughout  the  whole  nation,  and  that  not 
only  in  cities  and  great  towns,  but  also  as  much  as 
may  be  in  all  smaller  villages.  And  that  the  autho- 
rity of  the  nation  take  great  care  that  godty  men 
especially  have  the  charge  of  greater  schools;  and 
also  that  no  women  be  permitted  to  teach  little  child- 
ren in  villages,  but  such  as  are  the  most  sober  and 
grave;  and  that  the  magistrate  afford  the  work  all 
suitable  encouragement  and  assistance. 

"  4th.  That  in  such  schools,  they  first  teach  them 
to  read  their  native  tongue,  and  then  presently,  as 
they  understand,  bring  them  to  read  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures; which  though  for  the  present  they  understand 
not,  yet  they  may,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  come 
to  understand  them  afterwards. 

"  5th.  That  in  cities  and  greater  towns,  where  are 
the  greater  schools,  and  the  greater  opportunities  to 
send  children  to  them,  they  teach  them  also  the  Latin 
and  Greek  tongues,  and  the  Hebrew  also,  which  is 
the  easiest  of  them  all,  and  ought  to  be  in  great  ac- 
count with  us  for  the  Old  Testament's  sake.  And  it 
is  most  heedfully  to  be  regarded,  that  in  teaching 
youth  the  tongues,  to  wit,  the  Greek  and  Latin,  such 
heathenish  authors  be  most  carefully  avoided,  be 
their  language  ever  so  good,  whose  writings  are  full 
of  the  fables,  vanities,  filthiness,  lasciviousncss,  idola- 
tries and  wickedness  of  the  heathen.  Seeing,  usually, 
whilst  youth  do  learn  the  language  of  the  heathen, 
they  also  learn  their  wickedness  in  that  language; 
whereas  it  were  far  better  for  them  to  want  their 
language,  than  to  be  possessed  with  their  wickedness. 
And  what  should  Christian  youth  have  to  do  with 
the  heathen  poets,  who  were,  for  the  most  part,  the 
devil's  prophets,  and  delivered  forth  their  writings  in 
his  spirit;  and  who,  through  the  smoothness,  quaint- 
ness  and  sweetness  of  their  language,  do  insensibly 
instil  the  poison  of  lust  and  wickedness  into  the 
hearts  of  youth;  whereby  their  education,  which  ought 
to  correct  their  natural  corruption,  doth  exceedingly 
increase  and  inflame  it  ? 


"  6.  It  may  be  convenient,  also,  that  there  be  some 
universities  or  colleges,  for  the  instructing  youth  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  liberal  arts  beyond  grammar 
and  rhetoric,  as  in  logic,  which  as  it  is  in  divinity 
what  one  calls  it,  '  the  devil's  sword,'  so  in  human 
things  it  may  be  of  good  use,  if  reason  manage  that 
art  of  reason.  But  the  mathematics  especiall  v  arc  to 
be  had  in  good  esteem  in  universities;  as  also 
arithmetic,  geometry,  geography,  and  the  like,  which, 
as  they  carry  no  wickedness  in  them,  so  they  are  be- 
sides very  useful  to  human  society,  and  the  affairs  of 
this  present  life. 

*  *      ,  i4ft         *       '  *  » 

"  8th.  It  should  also  be  considered  whether  it  be 
according  to  the  word  of  God,  that  youth  should 
spend  their  time  only  in  reading  of  books,  whilst  they 
are  well,  strong,  active  and  fit  for  business  ;  for  com- 
monly  it  so  falls  out  that  they  lose  as  much  by  idle- 
ness, as  they  gain  by  study.  And  they  being  only 
brought  up  to  read  books,  and  such  books  as 
only  contain  wrangling,  jangling,  foolish  and  un- 
profitable philosophy,  when  they  have  continued  any- 
long  time  in  the  university,  in  those  courses  un- 
warranted by  God,  are  commonly  in  the  end  fit  for 
no  worthy  employment,  either  in  the  world  oramonc- 
the  faithful. 

"To  remedy  which  great  evil,  colleges  being  dis- 
persed through  the  great  cities  and  towns  of  the 
commonwealth,  it  may  be  so  ordered  that  the  youth 
may  spend  some  part  of  the  day  in  learning  or  study, 
and  the  other  part  of  the  day  in  some  lawfufcalling,  or 
one  day  in  study  and  another  in  business,  as  necessity 
or  occasion  shall  require.  And  thus  shall  youth  be 
delivered  from  that  ease  and  idleness  which  fill  the 
hearts  of  university  students  with  many  corruptions 
and  noisome  lusts,  while  they  fill  their  heads  only 
with  empty  knowledge  and  foolish  notions,  whercby 
neither  can  God  be  glorified  nor  their  neighbour  pro- 
fited. 1 

9th.  "  And  if  this  course  were  taken  in  the  dis- 
posing and  ordering  colleges  and  studies,  it  would 
come  to  pass  that  twenty  would  learn  then  where  one 
leatns  now;  and  also  by  degrees,  many  men  on 
whom  God  shall  please  to  pour  forth  his  Spirit,  may 
grow  up  to  teach  the  people,  whilst  they  yet  live  in 
an  honest  calling  and  employment  as  the  apostle- 
did.  And  this  yvould  give  them  great  efficacy  and 
power  in  teaching,  whilst  they  lived  by  faith,  through 
their  honest  labour,  and  were  delivered  from  the  mis- 
chief of  idleness." 

"  Now  for  conclusion;  I  do  conceive  that  none  of 
the  faithful  and  wise,  have  any  just  cause  to  be  of- 
fended for  [my]  speaking  for  the  use  of  humanlearn- 
ing  in  this  reformed  way,  which  the  gospel  will  per- 
mit, seeing  by  this  means  these  two  errors  of  anti- 
christ would  be  dissolved  among  us;  the  one,  mak- 
ing of  universities  the  fountains  of  the  ministry;  which 
one  thing  is  and  will  be  more  and  more,  asCbrist's 
kingdom  shall  rise  up  and  prevail  in  the  world,  a  mill 
stone  about  their  necks;  and  the  other,  of  making 
the  clergy  a  distinct  sect,  or  order,  or  tribe  from 
other  Christians,  contrary  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
gospel. 

"  Let  the  faithful  consider  that  this  reformed  use 
of  tongues  and  arts,  justly  hath  its  place  in  the 
world,  whereby  men  may  be  improved  in  the  use  of 
reason  and  sober  learning,  and  may  be  serviceable 
to  the  commonwealth  in  their  age,  whilst  the  church 
of  Christ  hath  its  own  members  and  officers  through 
the  call  of  God,  and  unction  of  his  Spirit  only.  For 
human  learning  hath  its  place  and  use  among  hu- 
man things,  but  hath  no  place  or  use  in  Christ's 
kingdom,  as  hath  been  sufficiently  proved."  T. 

2.  Cor.  xii.  9.  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee. 

Thomas  Willis,  who  died  1802,  was  for  sev- 
eral years  minisler  of  St.  Agnes,  in  Cornwall ; 
entered  afterwards  in  the  connection  of  Lady 
Huntingdon,  and  finally  became  minister  ot 
Silver  Street  Chapel ;  in  all  which  places  he 
was  very  useful.  He  preached  with  great 
pathos  and  energy,  and  was  attended  by  a  nu- 
merous congregation. 

He  was  once  preaching  from  the  above  pas- 
sage, when  he  mentioned  the  followin  circum- 
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stances.  A  serious  young  woman  was  labour- 
ing under  a  strong  temptation  to  put  a  period 
to  her  life  by  drowning  herself.  The  enemy 
so  far  succeed,  as  to  prevail  on  her  to  go  to  the 
river  to  put  the  dreadful  plan  into  execution  ; 
but  as  she  was  adjusting  her  clothes  to  prevent 
her  from  floating,  she  felt  something  in  her 
pocket;  it  was  her  bible  ;  she  thought  she 
would  take  it  out  and  look  in  it  again  for  the 
last  time.  She  did  so  ;  and  the  above-men- 
tioned text  immediately  caught  her  eye.  It 
was  under  the  divine  blessing  applied  with  en- 
ergy to  her  soul  ;  the  snare  was  broken,  the 
temptation  was  removed  ;  and  she  returned 
praising  Him  who  had  given  her  the  victory. 
But  what  was  remarkable,  the  relation  of  this 
circumstance  was  rendered  the  means  of 
the  conversion  of  a  man  and  his  wife  then  pre- 
sent ;  and  of  effecting  a  similar  deliverance. 
These  persons,  it  appeared,  previous  to  this, 
had  lived  in  a  state  of  almost  continual  enmity  ; 
and  their  habitation  exhibited  a  scene  of  dis- 
cord and  confusion.  In  one  of  these  unhappy 
seasons,  the  wife  came  to  the  dreadful  deter- 
mination of  drowning  herself.  She  accord- 
ingly left  her  house  for  the  purpose,  and  came 
near  the  river,  but  it  being  too  light,  she  feared 
on  that  account  she  should  be  detected.  She 
therefore  knew  not  where  to  go,  till  it  grew 
darker.  At  length  she  espied  a  place  of  wor- 
ship open  ;  she  thought  she  would  go  in,  and 
when  the  worship  was  over,  it  would  be  suffi- 
ciently dark  to  accomplish  her  purpose.  She 
went  in.  Mr.  W.  was  preaching,  and  as  before 
observed,  related  the  above-mentioned  circum- 
stance. She  heard  with  attention,  and  returned 
home  quite  another  person.  When  she  came 
home,  her  husband  looked  at  her  with  surprise. 
Her  countenance,  which  before  was  the  index 
of  a  malevolent  disposition,  now  indicated  the 
temper  of  the  lamb.  Struck  with  her  appear- 
ance, her  husband  asked  her  where  she  had 
been  ?  She  told  him.  "And  did  you,"  says 
he,  "  see  me  there  ?"  She  replied  no.  He 
added,  "  But  I  was,  and  blessed  be  God,  I 
found  his  grace  sufficient  for  me  also."  The 
reality  of  the  change  evidenced  itself  in  their 
future  lives  and  conversation,  which  were  such 
as  became  the  gospel  of  Christ  Let  not  any 
then  despond,  while  it  is  recorded  in  the  Bible, 
"  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee." 

Buck's  Practical  Expositor. 


HYMN. 

From  the  recesses  of  a  lowly  spirit, 
My  humble  prayer  ascends — oh  Father !  hear  it, 
Up  soaring  on  the  wings  of  fear  and  meekness, 
Forgive  its  weakness. 

I  know,  I  feol,  how  mean  and  how  unworthy, 
The  trembling  sacrifice  I  pour  before  thee, 
What  can  I  offer  in  thy  presence  holy, 
But  sin  and  folly  ? 

For  in  Thy  sight,  who  every  bosom  viewest, 
Cold  arc  our  warmest  vows,  and  vain  our  truest, 
Thoughts  of  a  hurrying  hour— our   lips  repeat 
them, 

Our  hearts  forget  them. 

We  see  Thy  hand — it  leads  uk.  it  supports  us, 
We  hear  Thy  voice — it  counsels  and  it  courts  us  ■ 
And  then  we  turn  away — and  still  Thy  kindness 
i'ardoiis  our  blindness  ! 


And  still  Thy  rain  descends,  Thy  sun  is  glowing, 
Fruits  ripen  round,  flowers  are  beneath  us  blowing, 
And  as  if  man  were  some  deserving  creature, 
Joys  cover  nature. 

O  how  long-suffering,  Lord! — But  thou  delight- 
est, 

To  win  with  love  the  wandering — Thou  invitest, 
By  smiles  of  mercy — not  by  frowns  and  terrors, 
Man  from  his  errors. 

Who  can  resist  Thy  gentle  call — appealing 
To  every  generous  thought  and  grateful  feeling.' 
That  voice  paternal — whispering,  watching  ever^ 
My  bosom  ! — Never. 

When  constant  faith  and  holy  hope  shall  die, 
One  lost  in  certainty,  and  one  in  joy ; 
Then  thou,  more  happy  pow'r,  fair  charity. 
Triumphant  sister,  greatest  of  the  three, 
Thy  office  and  thy  nature  still  the  same, 
Lasting  thy  lamp,  and  unconsum'd  thy  flame, 
Shalt  still  survive  

Shalt  stand  before  the  throne  of  heaven  confest, 
For  ever  blessing  and  for  ever  blest. 

An  idle  body  is  a  kind  of  monster  in  the 
creation.  All  nature  is  busy  about  him.  How 
wretched  is  it  to  hear  people  complain  that 
the  day  hangs  heavy  upon  them  ;  that  they  do 
not  know  what  to  do  with  themselves  !  How 
absurd  are  such  expressions  among  creatures 
who  can  apply  themselves  to  the  duties  of  re- 
ligion and  meditation  ;  to  the  reading  of  useful 
books ;  who  may  exercise  themselves  in  the 
pursuits  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  and  every 
hour  of  their  lives  make  themselves  wiser  and 
better  than  they  were  before. 


TEE  FRIEND. 


FIRST  MONTH,  22,  1831. 


At  the  time  we  inserted  the  "  Strictures  on 
an  extract  from  '  Essay  on  the  Penal  Laws  of 
Pennsylvania,'  "  we  remarked,  that  the  subject 
being  of  very  deep  interest,  we  had  no  objec- 
tion to  appropriate  a  few  columns  to  a  free  yet 
sober  and  dispassionate  discussion  of  it.  Not- 
withstanding it  has  .been  our  care  to  admonish 
the  parties  concerned,  to  keep  within  the  pre- 
scribed boundaries,  the  discussion  has  assumed  a 
character  both  as  to  manner  and  extent,  which, 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  has  become  the  oc- 
casion of  considerable  dissatisfaction  to  a  num- 
ber of  our  subscribers.  For  this  reason,  could  we 
with  propriety  and  justice  have  now  closed  the 
door  to  the  controversy,  we  should  have  been 
heartily  disposed  so  to  do.  But  J.  R.  T.,  it 
must  be  admitted,  is  fairly  entitled  to  be  heard 
again  in  his  own  defence;  the  reasonableness 
of  the  plea  cannot  well  be  denied,  since  he  was 
the  party  attacked.  With  a  desire,  however, 
to  demean  ourselves  in  the  spirit  of  concilia- 
tion towards  both  disputants,  and  as  far  as  in 
our  power  to  remove  every  obstacle  to  an  ami- 
cable termination  of  the  controversy,  we  con- 
sented to  his  reappearance  subject  to  certain 
limitations  and  restrictions;  and  it  is  but  due 
to  him  to  say,  that  in  condescendingly  con- 
forming to  those  restrictions,  he  has  necessa- 
rily been  cramped,  or  limited  in  the  range  of 
observation,  which,  under  other  circumstances, 
he  would  have  deemed  requisite.    The  first 


part  of  his  article,  in  reply  to  the  rejoinder  of 

G  d,  is  inserted  to-day,  and  the  remainder 

will  appear  in  our  next;  we  trust  it  will  be  with 
the  full  acquiescence  of  all  concerned,  that  the 
discussion  be  considered  as  then  brought  to  a 
close. 


At  the  same  time  that  we  express  our  ac- 
knowledgements to  our  correspondent  Z.,  for 
undertaking  the  task  of  furnishing  a  sketch 
comprising  some  of  the  most  interesting  por- 
tions of  the  valuable  work,  entitled  Polynesian 
Researches,  the  second  number  of  which  will  j 
be  found  in  to-day's  paper,  it  will  be  proper  to  I 
mention,  that  the  book  in  question  has  not  yet  j 
been  reprinted,  of  course  has  had  but  a  limited  | 
circulation  in  this  country,  and  therefore,  these  | 
notices  will  possess  the  additional  recommend-  j 
ation  of  being  new  to  most  of  our  readers.  J 
The  London  Quarterly  Review,  in  reference  to  j 
the  work,  says,  "  a  more  interesting  book  than  I 
this,  in  all  its  parts,  we  have  never  perused."  I 
It  is  always  a  desirable  object  with  us  to  in-  j 
troduce  into  the  columns  of  "  The  Friend,"  j 
notices  of  English  books  of  merit,  which,  from  9 
their  size  and  cost,  are  not  likely  immediately  I 
to  be  reprinted  here,  and  we,  therefore,  invite  | 
our  literary  friends  to  follow  the  example  of  our  ] 
correspondent  whenever  such  opportunities 
present. 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 
An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Central  School 
Association  will  be  held  in  the  committee's 
room  of  the  Mulberry  Street  meeting-house, 
on  fifth  day,  the  27th  inst.,  at  7  o'clock,  P.  M. 

With  respect  to  the  extract  on  Candour  and  Cha- 
rity, at  pag3  107,  of  our  last,  we  omitted  to  note  that 
it  was  taken  from  the  work  entitled,  "Christian 
Charity  Explained,"  by  John  Angell  James,  from 
which  we  made  some  extracts  several  numbers  back. 

In  the  article  headed  "  George  Fox,"  last  number, 
page  111,  for  chap.  29,  read  chap.  21. 


TO  THE  BENEVOLENT. 

In  consequence  of  the  extreme  severity  and 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  the  Managers  of 
the  Philadelphia  Infant  School  Society,  beg  I 
the  attention  of  their  friends,  and  fellow  citi-  I 
zens,  to  the  destitute  situation  of  many  of  the  I 
children,  belonging  to  the  schools.    It  is  a  | 
painful  fact  that  no  less  than  thirty  children  a 
belonging  to  one  school,  are  at  this  time  pre- 
vented from  attending,  by  the  total  want  of 
the  commonest  necessary  articles  of  clothing. 
Any  donations  of  shoes  or  children's  clothes, 
will  be  thankfully  received,  at  either  of  the 
schools,  viz  : 

No.  1.  Thirteenth  street  near  Vine. 

No.  2.  College  Avenue,  rear  of  St.  Ste- 
phen's Church,  Tenth  street. 

No  .3.  Spruce  between  Front  and  Second. 

No.  4.  (Coloured  school)   Gaskill  street 
below  Fourth. 

The  editors  of  the  daily  papers  are  respect- 
fully requested  to  give  the  above  an  insertion. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

General  Observations  on  the  Structure  and 
Offices  of  the  Stomach. — No.  4. 

At  the  risk  of  being  thought  somewhat  te- 
dious, I  shall  offer  to-day  a  few  further  re- 
marks upon  that  wonderful  and  obscure  agent, 
which,  from  being  found  only  in  the  animal 
stomach,  has  been  denominated  stomach  juice. 
After  what  has  been  said  in  a  previous  number 
in  relation  to  the  surprising  powers  of  this  ex- 
traordinary fluid,  we  might  suppose  that  its 
sensible  or  external  character  would  be  so 
strongly  marked,  as  to  distinguish  it  at  once 
from  all  other  substances  in  nature.  This, 
however,  is  by  no  means  the  fact ;  on  the  con- 
trary, upon  an  examination  of  the  substance, 
(which  can  readily  be  effected  by  obliging 
some  animal,  a  bird  of  prey,  for  instance,  to 
swallow  small  pieces  of  sponge,  with  threads 
so  attached,  that  when  saturated,  they  can  be 
withdrawn,  and  their  contained  liquor  express- 
ed from  them  into  a  convenient  vessel,)  we 
shall  find  nothing  in  its  exterior  appearance  at 
all  indicative  of  its  great  power.    It  seems  to 
have  no  peculiar  sensible  properties,  nor  to 
possess  any  striking  trait  whatever,  but  is  ra- 
ther negative  in  its  external  attributes.  So  faint 
indeed  are  its  visible  qualities,  that  naturalists 
!  are  to  this  day  divided  upon  the  question, 
|  whether  this  juice  ever  varies  in  character  in 
!  different  species  of  animals,  or  indeed  whether 
it  be  of  an  acid  or  of  an  alkaline  nature.  The 
facts  mentioned  in  a  former  number  of  this 
paper,  of  carnivorous  animals  having  been  sus- 
Itained  for  a  long  time,  and  even  thriving  upon 
I  vegetable,  and  herbiverous  upon  animal  food, 
J  would  seem  very  strongly  to  favour  the  opi- 
1  nion,  that  this  liquor  is  very  much  the  same  in 
|  all  animals ;  as  yet,  however,  no  satisfactory 
i  analysis  of  this  singular  and  unique  substance 
has  been  made  ;  and  of  its  true  nature,  as  well 
i  as  of  the  wonderful  means  by  which  it  performs 
such  remarkable  effects  in  the  animal  econo- 
my, we  shall  in  all  probability  for  a  long  time 
remain  ignorant. 

Having  now  given  a  general  idea  of  the 
;  very  little  that  is  known  respecting  this  most 
I  |  active  agent  in  the  digestive  process,  we  shall 
l  return  to  the  subject  more  immediately  before 


us,  which  is  digestion,  and  which  constitutes 
one  of  the  chief  offices  of  the  stomach.  The 
process  of  digestion,  as  we  have  elsewhere  stat- 
ed, is,  in  most  animals,  dividedi  nto  three  parts, 
viz.  mastication,  chymification,  and  chylifica- 
tion.  As  the  first  of  these  divisions  is  very 
simple  and  familiar  to  the  most  common  ob- 
server, we  shall  pass  it  by,  and  proceed  at 
once  to  the  consideration  of  chymification,  or 
the  second  part,  or  that  which  takes  place  in 
the  stomach  propej .  Much  however  of  what 
we  had  intended  to  say  on  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, ha3  been  necessarily  anticipated,  when 
enumerating  the  properties  and  effects  of  the 
stomach  juice. 

When  an  animal  has  taken  a  quantity  of 
food  into  its  stomach,  the  digestive  operation 
commences  in  the  following  manner.  The 
sides  of  this  organ  immediately  contract,  and 
so  apply  themselves,  as  to  press  gently  upon 
the  contained  food  in  all  directions  ;  the  nerv- 
ous influence,  or  the  influence  of  the  brain,  is 
now  more  or  less  abstracted  from  all  other 
parts  of  the  system,  and  concentred  upon  the 
stomach  ;  and  hence  a  drowsiness,  or  intel- 
lectual heaviness,  is  generally  experienced  after 
a  full  meal.  And  from  the  same  cause,  at 
this  period,  a  slight  sensation  of  chilliness  is 
often  felt  to  pervade  the  whole  frame.  An 
increased  and  abundant  supply  of  the  stomach 
liquor  is  poured  upon  the  food,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  a  slight  motion  commences  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  stomach,  and  gradually  per- 
vades the  whole  of  that  viscus. 

During  this  stage  of  digestion,  both  orifices 
of  the  stomach  remain  tightly  closed,  and  the 
powerful  solvent  juice  which  has  been  increas- 
ingly poured  forth,  now  mixes  intimately 
with  the  cibarious  mass,  insinuating  itself  be- 
tween its  particles,  breaking  down  their  con- 
sistence, and  altering  their  nature  ;  and,  aided 
by  the  increased  heat  and  motion  of  the  organ, 
finally  reduces  the  whole  to  a  liquid  solution. 
This  solution  is  accomplished  in  different  ani- 
mals, according  to  the  varying  nature  of  their 
food,  in  different  periods  of  time.  In  man  it  is 
for  the  most  part  completed  in  from  three  to 
four  hours,  but  in  those  animals  which  subsist 
upon  food  altogether  dissimilar  to  their  sub- 
stance, and  who  are,  from  this  circumstance, 
furnished  with  the  different  contrivances  allud- 
ed to  in  a  previous  paper,  for  detaining  this 
kind  of  food  a  long  time  under  the  operation  of 
their  digestive  organs,  this  process  requires  a 
much  longer  period  for  its  completion.  Rumi- 
nating animals,  therefore,  and  all  such  as  have 
more  than  one  stomach,  digest  slowly.  The 
herbaceous  food  of  the  cow,  for  example,  re- 
quires a  long  time  to  be  properly  exposed  to 
the  different  operations  of  the  four  distinct 
stomachs  with  which  that  animal  is  furnished. 


Possessing,  as  we  have  before  stated,  the  power 
of  mastication  in  a  very  inferior  degree,  the 
cow  swallows  her  grassy  food  with  but  little  or 
no  preparation,  and  deposites  it  at  once  in  her 
first  stomach,  which  is  called  the  paunch,  and 
which  is  considerably  larger  than  either  of  the 
others.  In  this  receptacle  the  herbaceous  mass 
undergoes  a  macerative  and  fermentative  pro- 
cess, whereby  it  is  rendered  more  compact, 
and  otherwise  prepared  for  the  operation  of  the 
next  stomach  or  bonnet,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  and  into  which  the  food  is  next  propel- 
led by  the  contractions  of  the  paunch  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time.  This  bonnet  or  kings- 
hood,  is  smaller  and  more  muscular  than  the 
first  stomach,  and  contains  on  its  internal  sur- 
face a  great  number  of  little  cells,  which  gives 
it  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  honey  comb; 
after  the  food  has  been  propelled  into  this  sto- 
mach, it  coils  upon  the  mass,  covers  it  with  its 
peculiar  mucus,  and  gradually  forms  it  into 
little  balls.  Each  of  these  little  balls  by  a  pe- 
culiar motion  of  the  throat,  (oesophagus,)  is 
again  forced  up  to  the  mouth,  where  it  becomes 
a  second  time  subjected  to  the  operation  of  the 
teeth,  and  from  its  being  now  very  much  sof- 
tened, it  is  easily  and  more  perfectly  masticated. 
This  operation  of  chewing  constitutes  what  is 
called  rumination,  or  vulgarly  "  chewing  the 
cud."  After  having  been  thus  rechewed,  the 
food  is  again  passed  by  the  throat  into  the  third 
stomach  ;  for  the  throat  (oesophagus)  opens 
equally  into  the  first  three  stomachs,  and  the 
animal  can  direct  its  food  into  either  of  them 
at  pleasure.  This  third  cavity,  from  the  great 
number  of  folds  or  plaits  into  which  its  internal 
membrane  is  corrugated,  has  received  the  name 
of  mani-plus  or  many  plies.  The  food  having 
undergone  in  this  ventricle  a  still  greater  de 
gree  of  elaboration,  is  passed  into  the  abo- 
masum  or  the  curdle,  as  the  fourth  stomach  is 
sometimes  called,  since  it  is  here  that  the  milk 
sucked  by  calves  is  supposed  to  become  cur- 
dled. "  Such  is  the  mechanism  of  rumination, 
a  function  peculiar  to  animals  that  have  four 
stomachs;  they  do  not  however  ruminate  at  all 
periods  of  their  lives  ;  the  sucking  lamb  does 
not  ruminate  ;  the  half  digested  milk  does  not 
pass  along  the  paunch  or  bonnet,  which  are 
useless,  but  at  once  descends  into  the  third 
stomach."* 

For  the  most  part,  digestion  is  carried  on 
with  more  rapidity  during  sleep,  and  is  on  the 
contrary  retarded  by  any  very  active  exertion. 

The  celebrated  John  Hunter  (I  think  it  was) 
had  two  dogs  fed  freely,  after  which  one  of  them 
was  allowed  to  remain  quiet  in  his  kennel,  the 
other  was  taken  out  immediately  and  hunted 
for  several  hours,  at  the  expiration  of  which 


*  Book  of  Nature. 
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time  they  were  both  killed,  when  it  was  found 


that  the  food  taken  by  the  first  had  become 
entirely  digested,  leaving  the  stomach  almost 
empty,  while  in  the  latter  it  remained  very 
little  diminished  or  digested.  Notwithstanding 
the  above  facts,  however,  it  would  seem  that 
perfect  rest  was  not  as  well  calculated  to  en- 
courage digestion  as  moderate  exercise,  and  it 
is  well  known  that  hybernating  animals,  or 
those  which  remain  torpid  during  the  winter 
season,  have  been  frequently  found  with  food 
unaltered  in  their  stomachs,  which  must  have 
remained  there  several  months. 

Great  mental  excitement,  as  anger,  joy, 
grief,  or  even  intense  thought,  impedes  and 
sometimes  altogether  prevents  digestion.  The 
solution  of  the  food,  then,  as  above  described, 
appears  to  constitute  that  part  of  the  digestive 
process  which  is  performed  in  the  stomach. 
This  being  thoroughly  completed,  the  lower 
orifice  of  that  organ  which  acts  as  a  kind  of 
valve,  becomes  relaxed,  and  opening  suffers 
the  solved  food,  now  called  chyme,  to  pass  into 
the  duodenum,  or  that  part  of  the  alimentary 
tube  into  which  the  lower  orifice  of  the  sto- 
mach opens  :  here  this  solution  meets  with 
several  other  juices  which  are  poured  into  this 
recipient  from  neighbouring  organs,  by  means 
of  numerous  little  pipes  or  ducts  which  open 
in  the  interior  membrane  of  this  cavity.  These 
juices  mingling  and  further  combining  with  the 
chyme,  by  an  unknown,  though  mo3t  probably 
a  chemico-vital  influence,  finally  convert  it  into 
a  still  more  elaborate  and  animalized  solution 
denominated  chyle.  The  principal  and  most 
active  of  the  juices  received  into  the  duodenum 
is  the  bile,  and  which  under  certain  circum- 
stances is  sometimes  poured  out  in  such  great 
abundance,  as  to  become,  at  least  in  the  human 
subject,  the  cause  of  disease. 

A  very  curious  circumstance  in  relation  to 
the  chyle  is,  that  whether  an  animal  be  fed 
upon  vegetable  or  animal  substances,  the  chyle 
will  be  one  and  the  same  nature.    "  Dr.  For- 
dyce  fed  one  dog  with  farinaceous  matter,  and 
another  with  meat,  and  opening  them  both, 
(in  which  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
justifiable,)  during  the  time  the  chyle  was  flow- 
ing, he  collected  from  each  as  much  chyle  as 
he  was  able.  On  examination  they  were  found 
so  similar,  that  the  difference  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished by  any  experiment  which  he  could 
contrive.    The  chyle  of  a  cat  living  on  flesh, 
according  to  the  same  gentleman,  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  an  ox  or  a  sheep."* 
The  internal  surface  of  the  duodenum  pre- 
sents a  great  number  of  very  minute  holes  or 
orifices,  which  are  the  open  mouths  of  very 
minute  vessels,  taking  their  origin  from  these 
holes,  and  whose  office  is  to  suck  up  the  chyle 
of  the  duodenum,  and  convey  it  away  to  other 
organs  or  laboratories,  where  it  is  finally  con- 
verted into  blood,  and  then  by  a  most  curious 
and  skilfully  arranged  apparatus,  it  is  carried 
into  every  part  of  the  animal  system,  and  sup- 
plies to  each  molecule  in  its  course,  not  only 
its  sustenance,  but  also  the  vital  material  of  its 
increase,  renovation  and  repair. 

Having  now  carried  our  remarks  on  the 
structure  and  offices  of  the  stomach,  as  far  as 


is  at  all  consistent  with  the  nature  and  object  of 
a  literary  paper,  and  having  followed  the  course 
of  digestion  as  conducted  in  a  great  majority  of 
animals,  until  we  have  traced  a  hard  and  hete- 
rogeneous mass  of  food  through  its  various 
stages,  until  we  have  seen  it  reduced  to  a  soft, 
bland  and  animalized  liquid  fitted  for  the 
nourishment  and  support  of  animal  life, — we 
shall  now  take  leave  of  the  subject,  with  the 
remark,  that  although  the  different  methods 
executed  by  the  great  diversity  of  mechanism 
which  we  have  described  in  the  course  of  these 
observations,  as  resorted  to  in  different  cases 
to  produce  the  same  general  result,  may  at  first 
ight  appear  somewhat  fanciful,  or  even  un- 
necessarily capricious;  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  close  attention  to  the  particular 
nature  of  each  case,  would  reveal  to  us  that  all 
this  apparent  casual  diversity  in  the  form  and 
structure  of  different  animals,  is  not  only  the 
result  of  the  greatest  possible  wisdom  and 
power,  but  that  it  is  also  benevolently  cal- 
culated to  produce  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  comfort  and  happiness  to  the  individual 

"  It  also  shows  us  that  the  hand  of  nature  is 
not  necessarily  fettered  by  its  own  general  laws, 
nor  compelled,  even  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, to  adopt  the  same  cause,  to  produce  the 
same  effect.  Thus  the  horse  and  ass  are  formed 
for  activity  and  require  lightness;  and  hence  the 
bulk  and  complexity  of  three  or  four  stomachs 
would  counteract  the  object  for  which  they  were 
created  ;  but  it  does  not  interfere  with  the 
pursuits  of  the  ox,  w  hich  is  heavy  and  indolent 
in  its  nature,  and  which,  though  it  may  perhaps 
be  employed  as  a  beast  of  burden,  can  never 
be  used  for  speed.  The  activity  of  the  horse 
and  ass,  moreover,  excites,  from  the  stimulus  it 
produces,  a  larger  secretion  ofgastric  (stomach) 
juice,  than  is  met  with  in  the  ox,  and  thus  in  a 
considerable  degree  supplies  a  substitute  for 
the  three  deficient  stomachs;  but  it  by  no  means 
extracts  the  nutriment  so  entirely  from  the  food 
introduced  into  it ;  and  we  hence  see  the  rea- 
son why  horses  require  three  or  four  times  as 
much  provender  as  black  cattle."* 
1st  mo.  1831. 


W. 


*  Book  of  Nature,  vol.  i. 


*  Economy  of  Nature,  vol.  iii. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

NOTIONS. 

BY  A  PHILADELPHIA!?. 

J  also  will  show  mine  opi?iion. 
If  agreeable  to  the  Editor  of  the  Friend,  I 
propose  to  furnish  for  its  columns,  a  series  of 
papers,  irregular  as  to  number,  quantity  and 
quality  :  to  embrace  which,  I  know  of  no  more 
suitable  title  than  that  which  is  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  present  lines.  Not  having  chalk- 
ed out  a  single  plan  of  sufficient  extent  to 
occupy  a  long-continued  discussion,  I  have 
preferred  selecting  an  appellation  which  leaves 
me  at  entire  liberty  to  follow  the  utmost  variety 
which  may  be  suggested  by  convenience  or 
caprice,  in  the  choice  of  subjects,  and  in  the 
mr nner  of  treating  them.  At  the  same  time, 
without  a  violation  of  modesty,  I  apprehend 
that  this  course  will  possess  some  advantages. 
Perhaps  the  varying  nature  of  my  materials, 
may  even  render  them  less  dull  to  the  general 
reader,  than  they  would  otherwise  be.  But 


even  this  engagement,  to  be  various,  I  do  not 
desire  to  be  construed  too  litem  ily  ;  and  would 
wish  to  be  held  to  the  execution  of  no  promise, 
other  than  to  furnish  a  part  of  the  vagaries  of 
a  head,  eccentric  enough  in  some  of  its  ideas, 
and  occasionally  glancing  over  a  volume  or 
two  of  the  new  books.  Without  further  pre- 
face, then,  we  proceed  to  the  all  important 
subject  of  education. 

Friends'1  school  in  Fourth  street,  Philadelphia. 
Hie  in  gymnasiis  linguse  docentur  et  artes 

Ingenuoe  

Una  schola  hie  alias  etiam  supereminet  omnes, 
Romano  et  Graeco  quse  docet  ore  loqui. 

Here  schools  for  learning  and  for  arts  are  seen — 
But  one  for  teaching  doth  the  rest  excell 
To  know  and  speak  the  Greek  and  Latin  well. 
Descriptio  Pennsylvania  ;  by  Thomas  Makin. 

If  old  Thomas  Makin,  or  even  his  more 
modern  translator,  Proud,  whose  lines  are  in- 
serted above,  had  revisited  that  school  in  which 
they  laboured,  and  to  which  they  appear  to 
have  been  strongly  attached,  at  any  period  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years,  I  am  not  perfectly 
sure  that  they  would  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
condition  in  which  they  found  it.  "  Romano 
et  Grasco  quae  docet  ore  loqui,  "  has  not,  I  be- 
lieve, been  applicable  to  it  for  some  time  : 
indeed,  this  might  also  be  safely  predicated  of 
several  other  schools  in  these  United  States.  As 
regards  the  "  ingenious  arts,"  the  establish- 
ment has  more  nearly  corresponded  with  the 
description.  Ingenuus  is  held,  in  the  Latin, 
to  imply  "liberal,"  "generous,"  and  becom- 
ing the  character  of  "  a  freeman"  and  "  a 
gentleman  ;"  and  it  can  not  be  denied,  that 
much  has  at  all  times  been  taught  there,  which 
deserves  such  a  designation.  It  is  worth  our 
while,  however,  to  inquire  whether  any  modifi- 
cation in  the  systems  of  a  former  period,  have 
been  forced  upon  us  by  the  spirit  of  the  age ; 
and  whether,  as  we  witness  these,  it  has  be- 
come necessary  to  make  other  changes,  in  order 
to  obviate  or  compensate  their  disadvantages. 
Without,  at  the  present  moment,  spending 
much  time  in  the  inquiry,  I  will  observe,  that 
we  may  perhaps  find,  that  when  we  have  insti- 
tuted a  full  course  of  liberal  instruction,  in 
proportion  to  the  wants  of  the  age,  we  have 
done  no  more  than  was  recommended  by  early 
Friends,  by  William  Penn,  in  particular,  and 
by  the  institutions  of  this  school. 

In  conversation  with  an  educated  memberl 
of  another  religious  society,  some  time  since,  i 
he  advanced  and  maintained,  with  considerable 
perseverance,  the  opinion,  that  Friends  were 
originally  and  intrinsecally  adverse  to  learning; 
and  that  the  attempts  which  we  were  then  mak- 
ing to  advance  the  interests  of  literature,  andj 
educate  our  younger  members,  were  a  mod- 
ern reformation,  a  recent  growth  of  liberality 
in  the  body,  produced  by  the  example  of  others'. 
It  was  easy  to  demonstrate,  by  a  reference  to 
the  history  of  almost  any  of  our  literary  and 
scientific  institutions,  or  to  the  memoirs  "of  our 
early  members,  that  this  was  unfounded  in 
truth.  Certainly  the  expressions  of  the  old' 
master  of  the  grammar  school,  which  we  have  I 
quoted,  would  lead  to  no  such  conclusion  hi 
regard  to  his  day  ;  nor  would  the  recorded 
opinions  of  William  Penn,  or  the  charter  and 
early  customs  of  the  institution  wc  are  consid 
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ering,  lend  my  then  opponent  any  counte- 
nance. The  expressions  in  question,  evidently 
look  to  a  full  course  of  liberal  education — of 
instruction  in  every  thing  that  becomes  the 
character  of  a  free  citizen,  including  a  tho- 
rough acquaintance  with  the  Latin  and  Greek, 
and,  in  Penn's  own  expressions,  of  natural 
history. 

J  have  seen,  in  a  late  number  of  Poulson's 
Daily  Advertiser,  some  paragraphs  in  relation 
to  this  institution,  which  appear  to  me  to  be 
worth  extracting.  Their  insertion  will  occupy 
so  much  space,  that  room  will  not  well  be  left 
to  add  more  than  the  expression  of  general 
good  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  the  observation,  that,  if  convenience 
and  humour  coincide,  I  may,  at  some  future 
time,  renew  the  subject  of  education. 

"  This  School  has  always,  within  my  recol- 
lection, possessed  able  teachers.  If  not  im- 
proper to  introduce  the  names  of  living  men,  I 
will  cite  that  of  Joseph  Roberts.  For  many 
years  past,  the  Latin  language,  generally  a 
little  Greek,  a  course  of  mathematics,  often 
very  profound,  valuable  English  instruction 
for  smaller  boys,  and  knowledge  communicat- 
ed by  sound  lectures  in  mineralogy,  in  botany, 
and  for  two  different  years,  in  natural  philo- 
sophy, were  to  be  acquired  within  the  walls  of 
that  building.  Perhaps  other  advantages  may 
have  been  offered  by  my  old  alma  mater, 
which  have  escaped  my  knowledge  or  recol- 
lection. It  has  certainly  had  among  its  pupils 
many  useful  and  celebrated  public  men.  Its 
list  of  instructors  has  recently  been  made  to 
furnish  a  professor  of  botany  to  our  universi- 
ty, and  an  artist  capable  of  repairing  Ritten- 
house's  orrery,  and  even,  if  I  am  correctly  in- 
formed, of  improving  its  motions.  All  the 
courses  of  instruction  here  alluded  to,  were, 
however,  independent  and  unconnected  ;  no 
digested  plan  of  simultaneous  operation  exist- 
ing, and  the  inconvenient  system  of  attendance 
by  half  days  being  followed  by  few.  To  the 
services  rendered  to  science  by  the  institution, 
may  be  added,  a  fine  collection  of  philosophi- 
cal apparatus,  liberal  cabinets  of  shells  and 
minerals,  a  good  transit  instrument,  and  a 
series  of  very  superior  astronomical  observa- 
tions for  the  regulation  of  ship's  chronometers 
and  other  time  pieces. 

"  I  will  next  proceed  to  speak  of  what  I 
have  heard  of  the  present  plan,  for  the  execu- 
tion cf  which  Friends  will  certainly  be  thought 
fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Dr. 
Keagy.  It  has  been,  I  believe,  attempted  to 
chalk  out  a  course  of  school  studies,  designed 
to  embrace  all  that  can  be  conveniently  pursu- 
ed at  once  within  the  walls  of  the  same  build- 
ing ;  to  combine  them,  and  as  far  as  possible, 
to  set  them  in  simultaneous  or  alternate  opera- 
tion. It  is  hoped,  by  this  means,  to  save  boys 
the  tedium  and  disgust  of  confinement,  during 
whole  days  and  entire  years,  at  a  mere  course 
of  Latin  ;  and  to  avoid  the  solecism  of  con- 
suming a  large  portion  of  youthful  life  in  a 
single  pursuit,  which,  after  all,  possesses  but 
limited  utility,  and  too  often,  in  the  diversified 
engagements  of  active  business,  is  entirely  for- 
gotten. In  like  manner,  an  exclusive  applica- 
tion to  the  mathematics  is  to  be  avoided,  it 
being  apprehended — I  should  say,  perfectly 


well  known  by  experience — that  children 
learn  much  more  by  a  judicious  variation  in 
their  studies.  At  the  same  time,  their  pen- 
manship, which  suffers  so  much  in  ordinary 
Latin  schools,  the  prosecution  of  geography 
and  history,  the  derivations  of  English  words, 
the  grammar,  and  the  art  of  composition  in 
their  mother  tongue,  are  not  to  be  neglected. 
With  all  these  it  is  intended  to  interweave  a 
patient  course  of  illustrations,  deductions  and 
remarks,  in  which  pains  will  be  taken  to  allure 
the  youthful  mind  by  the  natural  interest  of 
the  subjects  treated,  and  to  encourage  habits 
of  careful  attention,  clear  apprehension,  and 
frequent  reflection.  On  this  principle,  the 
classics,  and  the  portions  of  scripture  regular- 
ly read  in  the  school,  are  to  form  the  basis  of 
a  considerable  share  of  these  explanatory  and 
historical  commentaries. 

"  In  doing  this,  the  occasion  of  a  new  organi- 
zation will,  I  presume,  be  seized,  to  introduce 
some  of  those  modes  of  teaching,  and  more 
recent  school  books,  which  reason  and  repeat- 
ed trials  seem  to  have  pointed  out  as  improve- 
ments. Thus  we  hear  of  the  adoption,  from 
very  high  authorities,  of  what  is  called  the 
priority  of  Greek  studies  ;  of  the  use,  in  these, 
of  grammars,  primers,  and  dictionaries  in  the 
English  language,  instead  of  obliging  boys  to 
acquire  what  they  can  of  that  tongue,  which 
has  alike  served  for1  the  use  of  Homer  and 
Plato,  for  the  composition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  for  a  large  portion  of  the  commerce 
of  the  Levant  existing  at  the  present  day, 
through  the  medium  of  half  understood  Latin. 
We  also  hear  of  books  adapted  to  admit  the 
pupil  at  once  into  the  elementary  parts,  and 
method  in  study,  of  the  French  analytical 
geometry,  which  has  performed  such  wonders 
in  the  hands  of  men  who  are  acknowledged  to 
have  made  improvements  on  Newton  and 
Leibnitz,  and  which  may  be  combined  with 
others,  of  established  reputation,  and  adapted 
to  a  severer  discipline  of  the  mind." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

CAPITAL  PUNISHMENTS. 

f  Essay  on  the  Penal  Law  of  Pennsylvania,'' 
and  G  d. 

(  Concluded  from  page  117.) 

But  it  is  not  in  his  effort  to  prove  that  the 
Quaker  Proprietary  of  Pennsylvania,  favoured 
invidious  legislation  and  vindictive  punishments, 

that  G  d  is  chiefly  obnoxious  to  censure. 

His  arguments,  if  admitted,  make  the  infliction 
of  death  an  absolute  and  imperative  duty,  and 
deny  the  permissive  right  or  inherent  power  of 
civil  society  to  exercise  any  discretion,  arising 
from  considerations  of  fitness  or  inexpediency. 
I  have  lamentably  erred  in  appreciating  the 
ratiocinative  merits  of  the  strict  ures,  if  it  can 
not  be  shown,  with  the  clearness  of  mathemat- 
ical certainty,  that  '  false  logic'  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  such  a  result. 

If  G  d,  before  he  commenced  his  at- 
tack, had  read  certain  essays  upon  the  subject 
we  are  discussing,  and  the  answers  to  divers 
onsets  made  against  them,  he  might  peradven- 


ture  been  spared  the  trouble  he  has  undertaken. 
The  essays  referred  to,  appeared  under  the 
signature  of  Philanthropos,  and  were  origin- 
ally published  in  1803,  by  a  citizen  of  Connec- 
ticut.    The  doctrine  being  controverted  by 

several  writers,  and  G  d  must  excuse  me 

for  thinking  with  a  force  and  plausibility  to 
which  his  articles  cannot  pretend,  is  sustained 
in  an  appendix  in  which  the  strictures  are 
quoted,  examined  and  confuted.  As  G — : — d 
seems  to  have  adopted  the  sentiment,  so  quaint- 
ly expressed  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  that  '  it  is 
the  physic  of  government  to  let  out  corrupt 
blood,'  I  commend  him  to  the  pamphlet  for 
other  and  more  cogent  reasons  than  he  has 
hitherto  been  able  to  adduce.  The  impugners, 
it  is  true,  in  construing  the  text  in  Genesis,  did 
not  avail  themselves  of  the  vernacular  portion 
of  an  excellent  grammar,  known  by  the  title 
of  ■  An  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  Lan- 
guage,' by  the  late  Dr.  Wilson.  Since  the 
book  has  been  obligingly  recommended  to  me, 
I  may  observe  that  this  identical  '  Easy  Intro- 
duction,' is  somewhat  of  an  old  acquaintance  ; 
and  though  unable  to  boast  with  the  erudite 
Clarke,  of  having  devoted  '  thirty  years'1  to 
the  study  of  the  Hebrew,  I  may  not  wholly 
despair  of  the  text  in  Genesis.  But  what  is  it 
that  Dr.  Wilson  asserts  of  the  formation  of  the 
Hebrew  moods,  which  interferes  with  the  con- 
struction that  the  passage  is  not  a  command  ? 
He  does  not  deny  that  the  imperative  mood  of 
all  languages,  is  the  proper  mood  to  enjoin  ;  nor 
affirm  that  the  Hebrew  is  an  exception  ;  for  he 
says, '  Hebrew  verbs  have  three  moods,  indica- 
tive, imperative,  for  commanding,  and  infinitive.' 
What  then  does  he  assert  ?  Why  simply  that 
all  '■prohibitory  commandments,'  by  a  rule  of 
the  language,  are  found  in  the  future  indicative. 
Admitted,  and  does  it  affect  the  question  ?  Is 
the  text,  '  whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by 
man  shall  his  blood  be  shed,'  a  '  prohibitory'' 
or  a  positive  averment  ?  It  is,  I  think,  em- 
phatically affirmative,  and  as  such,  not  within 
the  rule  which  is  said  to  regard  '  prohibitions' 
alone.  Let  us  now  hastily  glance  at  the  char- 
acter of  G  d's  authorities,  vouched  in  sup- 
port of  the  injunctive  interpretation.  One 
general  remark  in  the  outset,  will  apply  to  all, 
that  as  English  clergymen,  residing  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  laws  are  sanguinary  and  vindic- 
tive, they  might  feel  disposed,  if  indeed  the 
antiquity  of  the  version  should  have  no  effect 
in  beleaguering  their  judgment,  to  sustain, 
by  construction,  the  radical  features  of  its  crim- 
inal code.  Of  Purver,  personally,  very  little 
or  nothing  is  known.  Dr.  Fothergill,  it  is  said, 
was  his  patron  ;  but  by  being  so,  does  he  be- 
come his  champion  to  defend  the  accuracy  of 
a  biblical  opinion  ?  We  may  well  distrust  upon 
the  subject  of  life  and  death,  the  judgment  of 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke  who,  though  eminently 
learned,  and  unaffectedly  pious,  it  is  well 
known,  entertains  opinions  on  the  Bible  of  great 
singularity,  if  not  of  extravagance.  To  indi- 
cate nothing  else,  although  his  peculiarities 
are  observable  upon  every  page  of  his  Com- 
mentaries, he  labours  to  prove  that  the  serpent 
which  beguiled  Eve,  belonged  to  the  species 
of  the  ourang  outang  !  The  name  of  Gran- 
ville Sharp  is  accompanied  with  an  elaborate 
panegyric  on  his  erudition  and  philanthropy. 
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The  encomium,  from  some  little  knowledge  of 
his  writings,  I  know  to  be  deserved,  but  G— d 
has  fallen  into  an  unaccountable  error  in  as- 
serting that  Dr.  Wilson  commends  him  as  a 
'  Hebrew  grammarian.'  Throughout  the 
grammar,  I  believe,  he  is  no  where  the  subject  of 
praise,  though  several  of  his  observations  are 
quoted  upon  the  conversive  Vau.  From  these, 
however,  he  cautiously  withholds  his  assent,  and 
submits  them  unconditionally  to  the  opinion  of 
the  erudite  scholar.  '  Their  accuracy,'  says 
Dr.  Wilson,  '  is  submitted  to  the  critical 
reader.'  Far  from  detracting  from  his  great 
fame  as  an  accomplished  philologist,  I  admit 
that  he  is  learned  and  great ;  but  I  may  venture 
to  ask  whether,  upon  the  duty  of  capital  pun- 
ishment, the  opinion  of  that  man  is  entitled  to 
weight,  who  can  defend  war,  upon  '  the  immu- 
table principles  of  nature  and  reason'?  A 
dispassionate  inquirer  can  estimate  the  value  of 
Sharp's  authority,  by  referring  to  his  treatises 
upon  *  The  Law  of  Retribution,'  and  '  The 
ancient  and  only  means  of  national  defence  by 
a  free  militia.'    Thus  much  tor  the  authorities 

upon  which  G  d  so  exultingly  relies. 

Many  names  might  be  cited  in  opposition, 
but  as  this  is  not  a  point  to  be  decided  by  the 
relative  value  of  clashing  and  discordant  opi- 
nions, I  shall  not  embarrass  the  question  by  a 
reference  to  any.  I  shall  therefore  come  at 
once  to  the  subject,  and  show  that  there  is 
abundant  reason  to  authorise  the  assertion  that 
the  text  is  not  a  command.  It  is  freely  grant- 
ed, that  Hebrew  verbs,  of  the  future  indica- 
tive, implying  a  negative,  and  the  nominatives 
of  which  are  in  the  second  person,  are  some- 
times understood  in  the  sense  of  the  impera- 
tive. But  the  text  in  Genesis  is  not  negative 
and  prohibitory,  but  mandatory  and  positive  ; 
the  nominative  is  not  in  the  second,  but  in  the 
third  person  ;  '  whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood, 
by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed.''  As  it  falls 
under  no  rule  ever  laid  down,  to  my  know- 
ledge, by  Hebrew  grammarians,  by  which  its 
original  indicative  character  is  lost,  it  inevita- 
bly follows,  that  the  '  shall'  must  he  taken  in 
the  sense  of  '  will,'  implying  a  prediction,  or  a 
declaration  of  what,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature,  is  likely  to  happen.  There  exist  in 
the  Bible,  numerous  analogous  passages,  which 
have  never  been  regarded  in  the  light  of  com- 
mands. The  following  expressions,  indiffer- 
ently selected,  might  he  greatly  multiplied  ; 
'he  that  leadeth  into  captivity  shall  go  into 
captivity.'  Does  this  mean  that  the  brutal 
slave-dealer  shall  be  punished  by  being  sold  into 
slavery  ?  Again,  '  one  of  you  shall  betray 
me,'  and  'he  that  dippeth  with  me  in  the  dish  shall 
betray  mc.'  Do  these  imply  a  command  upon 
the  disciple  to  betray  the  Messiah  ?  On  a  par- 
ticular occasion,  Christ  said  to  Peter,  '  put  up 
thy  sword  into  his  place,  for  all  they  that  take 
the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword."  If  the 
passage  in  Genesis  delegates  the  power  or  im- 
poses the  duty  to  take  life,  the  language  just 
quoted  of  our  Saviour  renders  it  equally  im- 
perative to  lift  up  sword  against  sword,  to  op- 
pose violence  by  violence,  in  a  word,  to  wage 
bloody  and  destructive  war  !  Thi,  too,  as  a 
solemn  and  imperious  duty,  the  non-perform- 
ance of  which  is  a  positive  crime!  It  is  plain 
that  the  text  in  Genesis  is  properly  suscepti- 


ble of  the  same  explanation  ;  and  if  we  exam- 
ine the  context,  the  idea  is  fortified,  that  the 
words  employed  were  not  intended  to  enjoin, 
but  to  foretell  or  predict.*  We  are  informed 
that  the  antediluvians  subsisted  wholly  upon 
fruits  and  herbs,  and  permission  is  given  to 
man  for  the  first  time,  in  this  chapter,  to  use 
the  flesh  of  animals  for  food.  The  expression 
'every  moving  thing  that  liveth  shall  be  meat 
for  you,'  though  so  unlimited  as  to  include  the 
whole  genus  of  animals,  is  restricted  in  the 
next  verse  by  two  important  exceptions  :  '  but 
flesh  with  the  life  thereof,  which  is  the  blood 
thereof,  shall  ye  not  eat.'  In  the  following 
verse,  which  precedes  the  passage  under  con- 
sideration, it  is  said  \  '  And  surely  your  blood 
of  your  lives  will  1  require  ;  at  the  hand  of 
every  beast,  will  /  require  it,  and  at  the  hand 
of  man  ;  at  the  hand  of  every  man's  brother 
will  /  require  the  life  of  man.'  Here  is  an 
impressive  and  awful  denunciation  against  the 
shedding  of  any  human  blood  :  it  is  a  solemn 
warning  to  men  not  to  take  that  which  Deity 
alone  can  confer,  for  God  '  will  require  it  at 
their  hands.'  The  verse  which  is  the  subject 
of  inquiry,  then  enforces  the  earthly  conse- 
quences of  taking  life,  against  which  they  are 
admonished  ;  '  whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood 
by  man  shall  {will)  his  blood  be  shed.'  So 
far  from  delegating  an  authority  to  kill,  it  must 
be  regarded,  in  connection  with  the  context, 
as  a  peremptory  desire  or  solemn  monition 
against  bloodshed,  upon  any  pretext  what- 
soever. The  reason  assigned  in  the  latter 
clause  of  the  verse,  '  for  in  the  image  of  God 
made  he  man,'  seems  to  inculcate  the  pre- 
ciousness  of  the  life  which  he  had  conferred  ; 
and  as  even  murderers,  against  whom  it  is  in- 
tended to  operate,  are  formed  in  the  image 
of  God  ;  inhale  the  sacred  breath  of  heaven  ; 
possess  in  common  with  their  fellows  a  right 
to  that  existence  which  when  gone  is  irrevo- 
cable ;  and  are  amenable  to  Deity  for  the 
blood  they  have  shed  ;  they  are  fully  compre- 
hended in  its  spirit  and  terms. 

It  is  upon  the  foundation  of  such  or  similar 
reasons,  I  may  presume,  which  have  induced 
the  Quakers  to  doubt  the  validity  of  the  pass- 
age as  a  decree.  The  same  species  of  logic 
influenced  the  wise  Sir  Thomas  More,  the 
scholastic  Turner,  and  the  philanthropic  and 
acute  mind  of  Rush,|  with  many  other  learn- 


*  As  an  answer,  I  suppose,  to  several  striking  coin- 
cidences mentioned  in  a  former  article  tending  to 
illustrate  the  fulfilment  of  tho  passage  as  a  predic- 
tion, G  d  '  is  curious  to  know'  whence  the  facts 

arc  derived.  Being  willing  to  assist  'the  curious' 
after  knowledge,  I  will  refer  him  in  relation  to  gun- 
powder to  Polydore  Virgil,  who  ascribes  the  invention 
of  it  to  a  chemist  whom  he  does  not  name.  He  lost 
his  life  by  its  accidental  explosion  in  a  mortar.  A 
well  known  book,  Robertson's  History  of  Scotland, 
will  inform  him  that  the  Earl  Morton  introduced  the 
maiden  into  Scotland,  and  that  he  was  the  first  and 
last  man  who  perished  by  it  in  that  country. 

t  G  d  objects  to  the  authority  of  Dr.  Rush, 

because  he  thinks  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
Hebrew.  Without  making  use  of  the  suggestion  to 
his  own  disparagement,  I  think  a  better  reason  should 
have  been  imagined  for  this  opinion,  before  the  ex- 
pression of  it  obtained  publicity,  than  that  Dr.  Rush 
wrote  an  essay,  inveighing  against  the  prevalence  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  as  a  study  for  American  youth!  Of 
William  Turner,  whom  I  designated  as  'a  celebrated 
clergyman  of  Manchester,'  G  d  says  I  know  no- 


ed  and  distinguished  men,  to  unite  in  the  sound- 
ness of  that  decision.  They  seem  to  regard 
it  less  as  an  injunction  than  a  prophetic  decla- 
ration ;  less  as  an  authority  to  extinguish  life, 
than  a  denunciation  of  its  turpitude. 

But  this  construction  is  not  only  sanctioned 
by  grammatical  rules,  and  required  by  the 
tenor  of  the  context,  but  it  is  consistent  with 
contemporaneous  events,  and  the  general  doc- 
trines of  Scripture.  If  we  look  at  the  pe- 
riod and  circumstances  of  the  world,  when 
the  words  purport  to  have  been  uttered;  advert 
to  the  remarkable  example  set  by  Jehovah  in 
the  case  of  Cain,  the  first  murderer  ;  call  to 
mind  the  sacred  ordinance,  '  do  not  kill  ;'  and 
mark  the  absence  from  the  Christian  code  of 
any  command  to  terminate  the  life  of  man  ; 
the  interpretation  contended  for  will  be  abun- 
dantly established  and  confirmed. 

The  construction  of  the  passages  cited  from 
the  New  Testament  maintains  a  posture  equally 
impregnable.  As  the  text  in  John,  touching 
the  forbearance  of  the  Saviour  towards  the 
woman  arraigned  to  be  stoned,  has  not  again 
been  disturbed,  I  may  presume  that  the  infer- 
ence derived  from  it,  is  regarded  as  unassail- 
able. But  this  has  not  been  the  fate  of  the 
sentence  recorded  in  Luke,  where  Christ 
makes  the  emphatic  declaration,  that  he  had 
'  not  come  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to 
save  them.'  Its  application  in  a  temporal  or 
literal  sense  is  resisted  by  the  array  of  suppos- 
ed analogous  passages,  combined  with  all  that 
effect  which  italic  characters  have  the  power 
to  impart.  Notwithstanding  the  imposing  dis- 
play, I  undertake  to  expose,  in  a  few  words, 
its  latent  sophistry.  The  original  strictures 
contend,  that  the  verb,  '  to  save,'  in  the  text, 
implies  '  a  spiritual  salvation — the  salvation 
of  men's  souls.'  My  attention  being  directed 
to  that  point,  it  was  supererogation  to  do  more 
than  prove  that,  according  to  the  Greek  idiom, 
this  word  was  susceptible  of  a  verbal  or  spi- 
ritual meaning,  in  compliance  with  the  requi- 
sition of  the  context.  The  rejoinder  being 
under  the  necessity  of  altering  the  position  of 
the  original  strictures,  turns  '  a  sharp  corner,' 
and  adroitly  changes  the  attack  upon  '  life,' 
which  is  now  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of 

'soul.'    But,  unfortunately  for  G  d,  the 

same  remark  applies  to  -^vxv — as  to  tfw^w 
neither  possessing  an  exclusive  signification, 
but  both  depending  upon  their  situation  for 
their  import.    It  is  somewhat  surprising  that 

G  d  cannot  discern  sufficient  force  in  the 

fact  which  he  acknowledges,  *  that  this  one 
word  in  Greek  admits  of  two  distinct  signifi- 
cations,' to  induce  him  to  desist  from  the  hope- 
less task  of  proving  a  single  and  exclusive 
meaning,  directly  opposed  to  the  whole  import 
of  the  passage.  As  Christ  was  invoked  by  his 
disciples  to  exert  his  temporal  power,  similarly 
to  Elias,  in  consuming  the  Samaritans  with  fire, 

thing,  except  that  he  is  cited  by  Dr.  Rush.  If  he  will 
refer  to  the  second  volume  of  the  'Memoirs  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester,' 
page  293,  el  seq.,  he  will  be  convinced  that  I  might 
know  more  of  him  than  can  bo  obtained  through  tho 
medium  of  a  simple  reference.  An  extract  from 
Turner's  learned  and  excellent  Essay  upon  the  pun- 
ishment of  death,  will  likewise  be  found  in  Montagu's 
rich  repository  of  opinions  upon  this  subject,  vol.  1, 
page  205. 
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is  not  the  word  necessarily  capable  of  a  tern 
poral  interpretation  ?  That  in  a  literal,  as  well 
as  metaphorical  sense,  he  was  tender  of  the 
life  of  man,  and  ministered  to  its  preservation, 
is  undoubtedly  true,  since  <  he  healed  the  sick, 
cleansed  the  lepers,  cast  out  devils,  and  raised 
the  dead.'  An  unbiassed  judgment  will  re- 
main satisfied  with  a  construction  sustained 
by  reasons  so  plain,  sanctioned  as  it  is,  by 
names  of  the  highest  authority,  both  for  piety 
and  erudition.    With  regard  to  the  texts  cited 

by  G  d,  I  may  observe  that  they  obviously 

do  not  apply,  and  any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  them,  will  discover  that  all 
the  passages  are  exclusively  spiritual.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  however,  that  the  word  -j'W 
is  singular  in  each,  while  in  the  sentence  under 
review,  it  is  plural.  If  the  text  had  read,  'the 
Son  of  Man  came  not  to  destroy  man's  life, 
but  to  save  it,'  there  might  be  a  pretext  on  the 
score  of  analogy,  so  far  as  mere  words  are 
concerned,  and  independently  of  the  context, 
to  attribute  to  '  life'  the  meaning  of  '  soul.' 
But,  since  it  is  otherwise  ;  since,  in  point  of 
phraseology  and  import,  another  signification, 

at  least,  is  intended  ;  it  is  evident  G  d  has, 

logically  to  speak,  very  bad  premises,  or  ra- 
ther, no  premises  at  all.  His  argument  allows  to 
the  passage  but  a  single,  restricted,  spiritual  defi- 
nition, in  answer  to  a  question  of  a  temporal  na- 
ture; while  the  construction  for  which  the  Essay 
contends,  permits  the  inculcation  of  an  eter- 
nal truth,  as  consistent  with  a  direct  reply  to 
the  interrogatory.  To  render  manifest  the 
absurdity  of  his  proposition,  it  is  necessary 
only  to  state  it.  Would  Christ,  in  reply  to  a 
petition  to  destroy  the  lives,  or  consume  the 
bodies  of  the  Samaritans,  assert  that  he  came 

'  to  save  the  souls  of  men  ?'    G  d  should 

not  flatter  himself  with  the  vain  hope  of  argu- 
ing '  the  seal  off  the  bond.' 

A  very  few  remarks  will  suffice  for  the  argu- 
ment, that  society  has  the  power  as  well  to 
extinguish  life  as  to  incarcerate  the  body. 

Though  the  reasoning  of  G  d  to  sustain 

this  and  other  propositions,  inevitably  leads  to 
the  consequence  that  the  Scriptures  authorise 
revenge  or  retaliation,  he  has  undertaken,  in 
the  face  of  it,  to  disclaim  such  an  intention. 
Passing  the  logical  wonders  of  a  man's  for- 
saking the  results  of  his  own  doctrine,  and 
eschewing  the  proofs  of  his  own  authority — since 
the  philanthropic  Granville  Sharp  wrote  a  trea- 
tise expressly  to  prove  it* — let  us  see  whether 
he  has  not,  in  the  disclaimer,  precipitated 
himself  into  a  frightful  absurdity.  He  asks, 
'  does  any  one,  to  use  a  familiar  illustration, 
suppose  that  the  parent  who  corrects  his  child, 
necessarily  does  it  in  the  spirit  of  revenge?' 
To  this  question,  as  the  parentis  put  for  society 
or  the  state,  and  the  child  represents  the  offen- 
der, I  may  reply,  by  inquiring  whether  the 
killing  of  the  child  would  alter  the  complexion 
of  the  case?  An  acute  and  able  writer  has  truly 
declared,  that  the  taking  of  life,  so  far  from 
being  in  virtue  of  an  agreement,  is  '  a  war  of 
a  whole  nation  against  a  citizen.'  But  the 
right  to  visit  infractions  either  of  natural  or 
positive  law  with  imprisonment  or  moderate 
correction,  may  be  presumed  to  be  compre- 


*  See  his  "Law  of  Retribution." 


hended  within  the  terms  of  an  original  compact, 
for  the  citizen  parts  with  nothing  which  cannot 
be  restored,  or  which  in  itself  may  not  be 
necessary  to  protection.  Do  not  rights  exist 
in  civil  society  which  lie  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  civil  magistrate  ?  May  not  conscience 
and  the  right  to  life,  (which  is  nothing  less  than 
the  period  allotted  by  Heaven  for  the  purposes 
of  probation,)  be  presumed  to  be  reserved  to 
individuals  as  absolutely  inalienable  ?  Black- 
stone,  one  of  the  soundest  of  ethical  and  legal 
writers,  explicitly  admits  the  absence  of  a 
power  in  social  communities  to  take  life,  unless 
it  be  specially  delegated  by  Scripture.  '  Life,' 
says  he  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Commen- 
taries, '  is  the  immediate  gift  of  God  to  man, 
which  neither  he  can  resign  nor  can  it  be  taken 
from  him,  unless  by  the  command  or  permission 
of  him  who  gave  it.'  Beccaria,  an  Italian  phi- 
losopher, in  high  repute,  makes  no  reservation 
in  the  denial  of  this  power.  He  contends  that 
man  on  entering  into  society,  '  makes  the  best 
bargain  he  can,  and  sacrifices  only  the  smallest 
portion  of  his  privileges,  (minime  porzioni 
della  privata  liberta  di  cirscuno.)  The  sove- 
reign therefore  can  have  no  right  over  the  life 
of  a  citizen — a  right  we  may  be  sure  he  never 
parted  with.  Besides  the  citizen  has  no  right 
over  his  own  life,  and  therefore  cannot,  if  he 

wished,  give  it  to  another.'    G  d  must 

settle,  if  he  can,  the  contrariety  between  him- 
self and  these  authorities;  I  shall  not  presume 
to  interfere.  In  parting  with  the  subject,  I 
may  observe,  that  as  life  has  been  described  to 
be  an  union  of  soul  and  body,  so  death  may 
be  regarded  as  the  dissolution  of  that  union. 
'  What  God  hath  joined,  let  no  man  put 
asunder.' 

J.  R.  T. 

For  "The  Friend." 
GEOKGE  FOX. 

(Concluded  from  page  118.) 

But  it  was  in  spiritual  gifts  and  faculties 
that  this  apostle  of  his  day  shone  with  the 
greatest  lustre.  "  He  was  a  man"  (I  again 
quote  William  Penn)  "that  God  endowed  with 
a  clear  and  wonderful  depth ;  a  discerner  of 
other  men's  spirits,  and  very  much  a  master  of 
his  own.  And  though  the  side  of  his  under- 
standing which  lay  next  to  the  world,  and  espe- 
cially the  expressing  of  it,  might  sound  uncouth 
and  unfashionable  to  nice  ears,  his  matter  was 
nevertheless  very  profound  ;  and,  as  abruptly 
and  brokenly  as  sometimes  his  sentences  would 
fall  from  him,  about  divine  things,  it  is  well 
known  they  were  often  as  texts  to  many  fairer 
declarations." 

Though  this  sententious  and  rather  abrupt 
mode  of  expression  might  be  his  frequent 
manner  of  delivery  ;  yet  this  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  always  the  case,  for  in  the  testi- 
mony given  by  his  children  concerning  him, 
they  say,  that  "  though  of  no  great  literature, 
he  had  the  tongue  of  the  learned,  and  could 
speak  a  word  in  due  season,  to  the  conditions 
and  capacities  of  most ;  especially  to  them 
that  were  weary  and  wanted  soul's  rest,  being 
deep  in  the  divine  mysteries  of  the  kingdom 
of  God."  Of  this  part  of  his  character,  I  find 
a  remarkable  instance,  in  a  manuscript  which 
has  been  put  into  my  hands,  in  which  the  fol- 


lowing relation  is  given  by  an  ancient  woman 
Friend,  to  one  who  visited  her. 

[Instead  of  the  extract  given  by  Tuke,  we 
prefer  inserting  the  following  more  full  account, 
derived  from  another  English  publication,  and 
which,  it  is  there  stated,  was  received  from 
Issac  Pickerill,  an  ancient  Friend  of  Read- 
ing in  Berkshire,  who,  at  the  time  of  the 
occurrence,  lived  in  the  borough.] 

"  [  was  informed,"  said  he, 11  of  an  ancient 
woman  Friend,  living  in  Long  Lane,  who  had 
let  in  some  discouragements,  that,  as  she  was 
but  little  known,  Friends  would  not  permit  her 
body  to  be  interred  in  their  burial  ground, 
which,  when  I  heard  of,  I  went  wiih  a  friend 
or  two,  to  pay  her  a  visit.  On  coming  to  the 
door,  a  little  girl  ran  in  and  said,  'Grandmother, 
here  is  some  of  your  friends,  asking  for  you:' 
on  which  she  rose  up,  and  met  us,  and  said, 
'  and  is  it  some  of  my  dear  friends  come  to 
see  me  ?  The  Lord  preserve  them  and  me  to 
the  end  !'  Having  sat  down  and  conversed 
with  her  about  the  subject  of  her  uneasiness, 
we  assured  her  that  her  request  would  be 
granted,  and  added  that,  if  she  needed  any 
assistance  for  her  support,  she  should  have 
every  accommodation  in  their  power  to  procure, 
which  tended  to  revive  her,  and  she  cheerfully 
said,  '  Now,  friends,  I  will  tell  you  how  I  was 
convinced.  I  was  a  young  lass,  at  that  time, 
in  Dorsetshire,  when  George  Fox  first  came 
into  that  country,  and  he  having  appointed  a 
meeting,  to  which  the  people  generally  flocked, 
I  went  among  the  rest,  and  in  going  along  the 
road,  this  query  arose  in  my  mind:  what  is  it 
that  condemns  me  when  I  do  evil,  and  justifies 
me  when  I  do  well :  what  is  it  ?  In  this  state 
I  went  to  the  meeting,  which  was  large. 
George  Fox  arose  with  these  words  :  "  Who 
art  thou  that  queriest  in  thy  mind,  what  '  is  it 
that  condemnest  me  when  I  do  evil,  and  justi- 
fieth  me  when  I  do  well :  what  is  it  ?'  I  will 
tell  thee.  Lo  !  he  that  formed  the  mountains, 
and  created  the  winds,  and  declareth  unto  man 
what  are  his  thoughts  ;  that  maketh  the  morn- 
ing darkness,  and  treadeth  upon  the  high  places 
of  the  earth  ;  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts  is  his 
name.  It  is  he  by  his  spirit,  that  condemneth 
thee  for  evil,  and  justifieth  thee  when  thou 
doest  well.  Keep  under  its  dictates,  and  he 
will  be  thy  preserver  to  the  end."  To  which 
she  added,  1  it  was  the  truth,  the  very  truth, 
and  I  have  never  departed  from  it.'  " 

The  principal  object  of  his  gospel  labours, 
was  to  turn  the  minds  of  the  people  from  a 
dependance  on  the  teachings  of  men,  to  an 
attention  to  the  light  and  spirit  of  Christ  in 
their  own  hearts.  "  In  his  ministry,"  adds 
William  Penn,  "  he  endeavoured  to  open  the 
truth  to  the  people's  understanding,  and  to 
ground  them  on  the  principle  and  principal, 
Christ  Jesus,  the  light  of  the  world.  He  had 
an  extraordinary  gilt  in  opening  the  Scriptures, 
and  would  go  to  the  marrow  of  things,  and 
show  the  mind,  harmony  and  fulfilment  of  them, 
with  much  plainness,  and  to  great  comfort 
and  edification." 

"  But  above  all,"  continues  this  capable 
judge  of  men  and  things,  "  above  all,  he  excell- 
ed in  prayer.  The  inwardness  and  weight  of 
his  spirit,  the  reverence  and  solemnity  of  his 
address  and  behaviour ;  the  fewness  and  fulness 
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of  his  words,  have  often  struck  even  strangers 
with  admiration,  as  they  used  to  reach  others 
with  consolation.  The  most  awful,  living  rev- 
erend frame  I  ever  felt  or  beheld,  I  must 
say,  was  his,  in  prayer.  And  truly  it  was  a 
testimony  he  knew  and  lived  nearer  to  the 
Lord  than  other  men  ;  for  they  that  know  Him 
most,  will  see  most  reason  to  approach  Him 
with  reverence  and  fear." 

In  the  establishment  of  the  discipline,  it  has 
already  been  observed,  that  he  met  with  much 
opposition  from  many  who  had  been  his  own 
friends.  Some  of  these  had  even  imbibed  an 
enmity  against  him  ;  and,  both  publicly  and 
privately,  endeavoured  to  lessen  his  services, 
and  the  favourable  opinion  which  had  been 
entertained  of  him.  But  here,  again,  William 
Penn  goes  on:  "  He  bore  all  their  weakness 
and  prejudice,  and  returned  not  reflection  for 
reflection,  but  forgave  them  their  weak  and 
bitter  speeches.  And  truly,  I  must  say,  that, 
though  God  had  visibly  clothed  him  with  a 
divine  preference  and  authority,  and,  indeed, 
his  very  presence  expressed  a  religions  majes- 
ty ;  yet  he  never  abused  it,  but  held  his  place  in 
the  church  of  God  with  meekness,  and  a  most 
engaging  humility  and  moderation.  For,  upon 
all  occasions,  like  his  blessed  Master,  he  was  a 
servant  to  all,  holding  and  exercising  his  el- 
dership, in  the  invisible  power  which  had  ga- 
thered them,  with  reverence  to  the  Head,  and 
care  over  the  body.  I  write  my  knowledge, 
and  not  report,  and  my  witness  is  true  ;  having 
been  with  him  for  weeks  and  months  together, 
on  divers  occasions,  and  those  of  the  nearest 
and  most  exercising  nature  ;  and  that  by  night 
and  by  day,  by  sea  and  by  land,  in  this  and  in 
foreign  countries  ;  and  I  can  say,  1  never  saw 
him  out  of  his  place,  or  not  a  match  for  every 
service  and  occasion." 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  delineation  of 
the  character  of  George  Fox,  chiefly  extracted 
from  William  Penn's  account  of  him,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  add  the  testimony  of  Tho- 
mas Ellwood  ;  and  it  should  be  observed  that 
Penn  and  Ellwood  were  both  men  who  had 
received  a  liberal  education,  and  had  a  gene- 
ral knowledge  of  the  world,  and  things  relating 
to  it,  as  well  as  being  men  of  religious  princi- 
ple and  moral  integrity  ;  so  that  their  testi- 
mony has  all  the  weight  and  respect  that  can 
be  required  on  such  an  occasion.  Thomas 
Ellwood's  account  is  in  these  words:  "  I  knew 
him  not,  till  the  year  1660;  but,  from  that 
time  to  the  time  of  his  death,  I  knew  him  well, 
conversed  with  him  often,  observed  him  much, 
loved  him  dearly,  and  honoured  him  truly  ;  and 
upon  good  experience  can  say,  he  was  indeed 
an  heavenly-minded  man,  zealous  for  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  and  preferred  the  honour  of  God 
before  all  things. 

**  He  was  valiant  for  the  truth,  bold  in  as- 
serting it,  patient  in  suffering  for  it,  unwearied 
in  labouring  in  it,  steady  in  his  testimony  to  it, 
immoveable  as  a  rock.  Deep  he  was  in  divine 
knowledge  ;  clear  in  opening  heavenly  myste- 
ries ;  plain  and  powerful  in  preaching,  fervent 
in  prayer.  He  was  richly  endued  with  hea- 
venly wisdom,  quick  in  discerning,  sound  in 
judgment,  able  and  ready  in  giving,  discreet 
in  keeping  counsel ;  a  lover  of  righteousness, 
an  encourager  of  virtue,  justice,  temperance, 


meekness,  purity,  chastity,  modesty,  humility, 
charity  and  self-denial  in  all,  both  by  word 
and  example.  Graceful  he  was  in  counte- 
nance, manly  in  personage,  grave  in  gesture, 
courteous  in  conversation,  weighty  in  commu- 
nication, instructive  in  discourse,  free  from 
affectation  in  speech  and  carriage.  A  severe 
reprover  of  hard  and  obstinate  sinners ;  a 
mild  and  gentle  admonisher  of  such  as  were 
tender  and  sensible  of  their  failings.  Not  apt 
to  resent  personal  wrongs,  easy  to  forgive 
injuries,  but  zealously  earnest  where  the  ho- 
nour of  God,  the  prosperity  of  truth,  or  the 
peace  of  the  church,  was  concerned.  Very 
tender,  compassionate,  and  pitiful  he  was 
to  all  that  were  under  any  sort  of  affliction, 
full  of  brotherly  love,  full  of  fatherly  care  ; 
for  indeed  the  care  of  the  churches  of  Christ 
was  daily  upon  him,  the  prosperity  and  peace 
whereof  he  studiously  sought.  He  lived  and 
died  the  servant  of  the  Lord." 

I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  be  more  par- 
ticular in  giving  the  character  of  George  Fox, 
thus  at  large,  and  from  men  the  most  capable 
and  respectable  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
because  of  the  many  injurious  representations 
which  have  been  published  respecting  him.  In 
every  thing,  except  learning,  (and  of  this  he 
had  probably  as  much  as  many  of  the  early 
preachers  of  the  gospel,)  his  character  will 
not  suffer,  on  a  fair  comparison  with  those 
ancient  reformers  who  first  broke  the  shackles 
of  popery,  and  were  the  means  of  emancipa- 
ting nations  from  the  yoke  of  the  Romish 
hierarchy.  Both  he  and  they  were,  no  doubt, 
subject  to  like  passions  as  we  are,  and  might 
occasionally  evince  the  weaknesses  of  human 
nature ;  but,  in  natural  powers,  in  spiritual 
gifts,  in  disinterested  and  extensive  gospel  la- 
bours, and  in  those  virtues  which  adorn  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  few,  very  few,  I  believe,  have 
exceeded  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

Many  persons  have  been  accustomed  to  view 
this  extraordinary  man,  only  through  the  eyes 
of  his  adversaries.  If  any  of  these  should 
read  this  account  of  him,  taken  from  the  most 
authentic  sources  of  information,  it  is  hoped 
they  will  be  convinced  of  the  injustice,  with 
which  his  character  has  been  generally  drawn. 
Like  those  reformers  already  alluded  to,  he  was 
loaded  with  severe  calumny  and  bitter  reproach- 
es, and  I  believe  it  may  be  safely  said,  with  no 
more  regard  to  truth  than  they  were.  May 
those  who  are  disposed  to  treat  the  memory  of 
such  a  man  injuriously,  feel  the  force  of  the 
following  lines,  written  by  one  of  our  best 
poets,  after  he  had  been  describing  a  character 
similar  to  that  which  we  have  just  delineated: 

"  Blush,  calumny  !  and  write  upon  his  tomb, 

If  honest  eulogy  can  spare  thee  room, 

Thy  deep  repentance  of  thy  thousand  lies, 

Which,  aimed  at  him,  have  pierced  th'  offended  skies; 

And  say — Blot  out  my  sins,  confessed,  deplored, 

Against  thine  image  in  thy  saint,  O  Lord  !" 


AUXILIARY  BIBLE  ASSOCIATION. 
A  stated  meeting  of  the  Auxiliary  Bible  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting, 
will  bo  held  in  the  committee  room  of  Mulberry  st. 
house,  on  7lh  day  the  5th  of  2nd  mo.  at  3  o'clock, 
P.  M.  Morris  Smith, 

Secretary. 


Report  of  the  Female  Society  of  Philadelphia, 
for  the  relief  and  employment  of  the  poor. 

The  "  Female  Society  of  Philadelphia,  for 
the  relief  and  employment  of  the  poor,"  re- 
spectfully submit  to  the  friends  of  their  insti- 
tution a  report  of  its  proceedings  during  the 
past  year.  • 

Previously,  however,  to  this,  they  would 
state,  for  the  information  of  those  unacquaint- 
ed with  its  early  history,  that  it  originated 
in  the  efforts  of  a  few  females,  members  of  the 
religious  Society  of  Friends,  who  associated 
together  after  the  fever  of  1793,  with  an  en- 
deavour to  ameliorate  the  wretched  condition 
of  many  widows  and  orphans,  whom  its  de- 
structive ravages  had  left  to  contend  with 
affliction  and  poverty.  Touched  with  the 
sufferings  of  these  poor  destitute  people,  they 
administered  to  their  wants,  and  provided 
employment  for  such  as  were  able  and  willing 
to  work.  As  their  means  increased,  a  house 
was  established,  which  they  styled  "  The 
House  of  Industry,"  where  the  women  were 
furnished  with  spinning  in  wool,  flax,  &c, 
which  was  manufactured  into  table  linen, 
sheetings,  stockings,  &c. 

But  after  a  few  years'  trial,  owing  to  the 
low  price  of  imported  dry  goods,  which 
obliged  them  to  sacrifice,  at  a  great  loss,  the 
articles  thus  manufactured,  the  Society  were 
induced  to  abandon  this  part  of  their  system, 
and  substitute  plain  sewing,  quilting,  carding, 
&c. 

For  a  period  of  thirty-eight  years,  they  have 
given  constant  employment  during  the  winter 
season,  upon  an  average,  to  about  fifty  women, 
who  receive  a  reasonable  compensation  for 
their  labour,  and  are  allowed  the  privilege  of 
bringing  with  them  their  young  children.  Here 
they  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  warm  room, 
a  comfortable  dinner,  and  their  little  ones 
placed  under  the  charge  of  a  competent  nurse, 
instead  of  being  obliged  to  leave  them  at  home, 
alone,  or  in  the  care  of  those  very  little  older 
than  themselves. 

Through  the  winter,  the  family  frequently 
consists  of  seventy  persons,  including  children; 
all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  the  matron, 
the  nurse,  and  a  woman  hired  to  assist  in  the 
kitchen,  return  to  their  own  dwellings  at  the 
close  of  the  day. 

The  committees  of  employment  report,  that 
from  the  commencement  of  the  past  year, 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  month 
(April)  ensuing,  429  cuts  of  carpet  chain, 
and  stocking  yarn,  were  spun,  doubled  and 
twisted  ;  862  articles  of  clothing  were  made, 
and  157  comfortables  and  bed-quilts  were 
completed. 

The  reports  of  the  visiting  committees  state, 
that  they  distributed  during  the  autumn  and 
winter,  800  articles  of  clothing  ;  and  relieved, 
with  groceries  and  clothing,  upwards  of  600 
persons,  most  of  whom  were  visited  at  their 
own  homes. 

To  avoid  imposition,  it  is  the  general  prac- 
tice of  the  members  to  visit  all  who  apply  for 
assistance,  and  to  satisfy  themselves  that  thev 
come  under  the  description  of  those  to  whom 
the  charities  of  the  Society  are  extended — the 
aged,  the  sick,  and  the  infirm.    But  the  mode 
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of  relief  which  the  Society  prefers,  wherever  it 
is  practicable,  is  employment.  To  this  the  great- 
er part  of  their  funds  is  appropriated,  and 
their  attention  more  particularly  directed,  as 
it  not  only  places  the  object  thus  assisted 
above  want,  but  also  furnishes  an  opportunity 
for  exertion,  and  encourages  a  laudable  feeling 
of  independence. 

Since  the  year  1801,  the  Society  have  been 
supplied,  annually,  with  a  sum  of  money  from 
the  estate  of  Archibald  Thompson,  for  the 
purchase  of  flour,  to  be  distributed  in  bread 
to  the  poor  within  the  limits  of  the  city.  It 
is  a  source  of  much  satisfaction  to  remember 
how  many  distressed  families  have  reaped  the 
benefit  of  this  munificence.  Whilst  the  So- 
ciety reflect  with  pleasure  on  the  past,  in  ha- 
ving, according  to  the  best  of  their  abilities, 
disposed  of  that  committed  to  their  care,  they 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  their 
subscribers  and  donors,  whose  liberality  has 
enabled  them  to  pursue  their  plans  of  useful- 
ness. 

The  Society  continue  to  offer  for  sale  at 
their  house  in  Ranstead  court,  comfortables, 
woollen  stockings,  yarn,  carpet  chain,  and  a 
variety  of  linen  and  muslin  shirts.  It  is  desi- 
rable the  goods  on  hand  should  be  disposed  of, 
to  assist  the  Society  in  their  means  of  conti- 
nuing the  relief  of  the  poor  by  employment. 
During  the  winter  season  the  Society  will  glad- 
ly receive  from  their  friends,  plain  sewing, 
quilting,  carding,  &c.  which  will  be  executed  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Philadelphia,  1st  Mo.  8th,  1831. 

Ranstead  court  runs  west  from  Fourth 
street,  between  Market  and  Chesnut  streets. 

THE  INDIANS. 

The  following  memorial  exhibits  another  page  in 
the  history  of  wrong  inflicted  upon  the  poor  natives. 
Let  good  men  honestly  and  fearlessly  look  this  ini- 
quity full  in  the  face,  and  if  possible  arrest  the  career 
which  our  country  is  running,  a  course  which  will 
cover  it  with  infamy,  if  pursued  to  the  results  now 
contemplated.  Fellow  citizens,  think  for  yourselves, 
and  act  as  the  crisis  becomes  you,  as  is  worthy  of 
freemen. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  of  the  U.  S 

INDIANS,  CHIEFS,  &C  OF  THE    CREEK  NATION. 

January  4,  1831. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  Slates  in  Congress  assembled: 
Brothers  :    We,  the  undersigned,  head  men  and 
warriors,  for  ourselves  and  that  part  of  the  Creek 
nation  desirous  of  emigrating,  would  beg  leave  res 
pectfully  to  present  for  your  consideration  a  brief  but 
correct  statement  of  our  present  condition.  For 
several  years  past,  as  it  is  known  to  your  great  coun- 
cil, in  all  the  talks  that  we  have  received  from  our 
great  father  the   President,  the  most   forcible  ar 
gutnsnts  have  been  employed,  and  the  strongest 
inducements  constantly  held  out,  to  induce  us  to 
emigrate  west  of  the  Mississippi.    We  have  been 
repeatedly  told  that  the  country  to  which  we  should 
remove  would  be  secured  to  us  in  fee  simple;  that  the 
expenses  of  our  journey  should  be  borne,  and  pro 
visions  made  for  one  year's  subsistence  in  our  new 
homes.    Even  during  the  early  part  of  the  last  sum- 
mer, similar  promises  and  renewed  assurances  were 
made  of  this  friendly  disposition  and  parental  care  of 
our  great  father  towards  his  red  children.    We  were 
then  told  that  those  who  chose  to  remain,  and  come 
under  the  laws  of  Alabama,  could  do  so,  and  those 
that  wished  to  remove  would  be  carried  off  at  the  expense 


of  the  government.     To  encourage  us  in   a  more 
fearless  expression  of  our  sentiments,  and  induce  us 
to  act  with  more  promptitude  on  this  subject,  we 
were  also  promised  the  protection  of  the  government 
against  the  hostilities  of  those  opposed  to  emigration, 
and  told  that  our  present  agent,  Col.  Crovvell,  would 
conduct  us  to  our  promised  home,  and  there  reside 
permanently  among  us.     These  inducements,  to- 
gether with  the  hardships  and  difficulties  of  our  present 
situation,  and  the  prospective  oppression  consequent 
on  the  extension  of  the  laws  of  Alabama,  had  in- 
clined us  and  several  thousand  of  our  people  to 
prepare  for  a  speedy  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
our  great  father,  to  leave  the  scenes  of  our  nativity 
and  the  land  of  our  ancestors,  and  seek  a  more 
peaceful  habitation  in  the  unexplored  wilds  of  the 
west.     Reposing  the  utmost  confidence   in  these 
promises,  thus  positively  made — these  pledges,  thus 
solemnly  given — the  necessary  arrangements  were 
made  by  us  and  by  our  people  for  an  immediate 
removal  during  the  last  summer.    In  order  that  the 
least  obstruction  should  be  presented,  and  the  greatest 
facility  afforded  for  an  early  departure,  we  failed  to 
plant  our  crops  of  corn  and  other  articles  of  subsist- 
ence essential  to  our  support  and  comfort,  had  we 
contemplated  a  continued  residence  in  this  country; 
and  to  further  our  preparations,  we  disposed  of  most 
of  our  stock  and  other  articles  that  it  would  have  been 
inconvenient  to  carry  with  us.    Having  taken  these 
steps  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  our  great  father 
the  President,  judge,  if  you  can,  what  must  have 
been  our  surprise  and  mortification,  when  we  were 
informed,  in  a  recent  talk  from  our  great  father, 
communicated  to  us  by  our  agent,  that  unless  the 
entire  Creek  nation  should  resolve  to  leave  their  country, 
no  assistance  would  be  afforded  to  those  who  had  pre 
pared  to  emigrate;  and,  to  aggravate  our  misfortunes, 
the  probability  that  our  agent  will  be  withdrawn  at  the 
expiration  of  llie  present  year.    This  unexpected  de 
cision  has  placed  us  in  a  more  deplorable  condition 
than  the  rest  of  our  people.    By  the  disposition  we 
have  shown  to  remove,  we  have  incurred  the  dis 
pleasure  of  those  opposed  to  emigration;  they  deride 
and  insult  us  as  the  deluded  victims  of  the  white 
man  ;  and,  by  the  neglect  of  our  crops  and  the  disposal 
of  our  slock,  we  shall  be  inevitably  reduced  to  absolute 
want.  Such  being  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are 
placed,  no  alternative  seems  to  be  left  us  but  a  speedy 
removal,  or  the  endurance  of  all  those  dreadful  ills  at- 
tendant on  famine  and  persecution.    But  without  the 
promised  assistance  of  government,  we  are  utterly 
unable  to  go.    Your  great  council,  at  its  last  session, 
appropriated  $500,000  for  the  removal  of  the  Indians 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  provided  for  the  payment 
not  only  of  the  improvements,  but  the  expenses,  and 
one  year's  subsistence  in  drkayisas,  of  all  those  that 
ivished  to  emigrate.     We  are  not  aware  that  the 
provisons  of  this  bill  rendered  it  necessary  for  the 
whole  nation  to  remove,  or  none  could  receive  the 
promised  boon  ;  neither  was  the  most  distant  intima- 
tion of  this  intention  contained  in  the  repeated  talks 
communicated  from  our  great  father,  until  we  had 
openly  manifested  our  disposition  to  remove.  We 
have  been  accustomed  to  place  the  most  implicit 
confidence  in  the  promises  of  our  white  brethren. 
We  hope  this  confidence  will  not  be  impaired,  and 
that  your  great  council  will  direct  that  we  shall  be 
speedily  removed  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  or 
make  us  an  indemnity  for  the  injury  we  have  sustained 
in  consequence  of  a  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  our 
great  father.    This  unlooked  for  change  towards  us 
was  no  doubt  intended  to  operate  on  those  hostile  to 
emigration;  but  monstrous  indeed  is  that  policy  that 
will  prostrate  its  friends  in  order  to  reach  its  victim. 
Reasoning  on  the  supposition  that  we  have  rights  of 
some  character,  if  not  as  lords  of  the  domain,  or  as 
occupants,  merely,  of  the  soil,  at  least  we  are  human 
beings,  and  should  expect,  in  our  intercourse  with  the 
while  man,  some  show  of  uniformity  and  consistency. 
Will  a  great  and  magnanimous  nation  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  our  misfortune ; 5    Will  they  sport  with  our 
calamities  when  they  are  of  their  own  inflicting? 
Forbid  it,  humanity  !  forbid  it,  justice!  We  are  now 
but  the  remnant  of  a  once  large  and  powerful  nation  ; 
our  situation,  until  lately,  was  flourishing  andhappy; 
it  is  now  clouded  by  misfortune.    Recently,  peace 
and  plenty  flowed  around  us ;  now  haggard  want 


and  persecution  await  us.  Our  destiny  is  in  your 
hands;  it  is  with  our  white  brothers  (by  a  compliance 
with  their  promises  so  often  repeated)  to  raise  us  to 
our  former  prosperous  and  happy  condition,  or  (by 
persisting  in  the  injuries  they  have  done  us)  debase 
us  to  the  loweot  depths  of  degradation.  We  ask  no- 
thing from  your  mercy;  we  demand  it  from  your  jus- 
tice. Signed  by  upwards  of  ninety  Indians. 
Creek  Nation,  30th  November,  1830. 

FROM   THE   GEORGIA  JOURNAL. 

Our  Indian  Affairs  are  rapidly  approaching  a 
crisis.  During  the  past  week  the  governor  received 
the  following  letter  by  a  special  messenger. 

Head  of  Coosa,  Cherokee  Nation, 
December  20th,  1830. 
To  his  Excellency  George  R.  Gilmer, 
Governor  of  the  Stale  of  Georgia. 

Sir — You  will  please  to  take  notice,  that  on  Sa- 
turday the  fifth  day  of  March  next,  at  the  city  of 
Washington,  in  the  Dibtrict  of  Columbia,  the  Chero- 
kee nation  will,  by  their  counsel,  move  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  which  is  expected  to  be 
then  and  there  in  session,  for  an  injunction  to  restrain 
the  state  of  Georgia,  the  governor,  attorney  general, 
judges,  justices  of  the  peace,  sheriffs,  deputy  sheriffs, 
constables,  and  all  the  other  officers,  agents  and  ser- 
vants of  that  state,  from  executing  and  enforcing  the 
laws  of  Georgia,  or  any  of  those  laws,  or  serving  pro- 
cess, or  doing  any  thing  towards  the  execution  and  en- 
forcement of  those  laws  within  the  Cherokee  terri- 
tory, as  designated  by  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Cherokee  nation:  The  motion  will 
be  made  on  the  grounds  set  forth  in  the  bill,  a  copy 
of  which  will  be  handed  to  you  with  this  notice, 
which  bill  will  be  supported  by  the  necessary  affida- 
vits and  documents.  JOHN  ROSS, 

Principal  Chief  of  the  Clierokee  nation. 

The  bill  referred  to  in  the  letter,  consists  of  nine 
closely  printed  foolscap  pages,  and  is  endorsed  thus: 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
The  Cherokee  Nation,  vs.  The  Stale  of  Georgia. 
BILL  IN  CHANCERY. 

It  commences  thus:  "  To  the  Honourable  Ike  Chief 
Justice,  and  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  sitting  tn  Chancery. 

"  Respectfully  complaining,  how  unto  your  ho- 
nours, the  Cherokee  nation  of  Indians,  a  foreign 
state,  not  owing  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  nor 
to  any  state  of  this  Union,  nor  to  any  other  prince, 
potentate,  or  state,  other  than  their  own,"  &c.  Sic. 

And  concludes,  after  a  detailed  statement  of  their 
grievances,  thus: 

'*  In  tender  consideration  of  all  which,  and  inas- 
much as  your  complainants  are  wholly  remediless  in 
the  premises,  except  by  the  interference  of  this  ho- 
nourable court:  to  the  end,  therefore,  that  the  said 
state  of  Georgia,  one  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, may  be  made  defendant  hereto,  with  apt  words 
to  charge  her  as  such,  and  that  she  may,  by  her  pro- 
per officers,  according  to  the  established  forms  of 
proceeding  m  this  court,  in  like  cases,  true,  full  and 
perfect  answer  make  to  all  and  singular  the  pre- 
mises, as  fully  and  particularly  as  if  the  same  were 
herein  again  especially  repeated,  and  they  thereto 
particularly  interrogated;  that  the  said  state  of  Geor- 
gia, her  governor,  attorney  general,  judges,  magis- 
trates, sheriffs,  deputy  sheriffs,  constables,  and  all 
other  her  officers,  agents,  and  servants,  civil  and 
military,  may  be  enjoined  and  prohibited  from  exe- 
cuting the  laws  of  that  state  within  the  boundary  of 
the  Cherokee  territory,  as  prescribed  by  the  treaties 
now  subsisting  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Cherokee  nation,  or  interfering  in  any  manner  with 
the  rights  of  self-government  possessed  by  the  Che- 
rokee nation  within  the  limits  of  their  territory,  as 
defined  by  treaty  :  That  the  two  laws  of  Georgia  be- 
fore mentioned  as  having  been  passed  in  the  years 
1828  and  1829,  may,  by  the  decree  of  this  honoura- 
ble court,  be  declared  unconstitutional  and  void;  and 
that  the  state  of  Georgia,  and  all  her  officers,  agents, 
and  servants,  may  be  for  ever  enjoined  from  interfe- 
ring with  the  lands,  mines,  and  other  property,  real 
and  personal,  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  or  with  the 
persons  of  the  Cherokee  people,  for,  or  on  account 
of  any  thing  done  by  them  within  the  limits  of  the 
Cherokee  territory;  that  the  pretended  right  of  the 


THE  FRIEND. 


In  primal  liberty  would  brightly  glow, 
Worthy  to  deck  this  bird  of  paradise. 
Then  wake  !  the  spheres  chime  music  sweet, 
Celestial  odours,  and  the  breath  of  heaven 
Are  poured  for  thee  ;  the  whole  creation  waits 
To  see  thee  take  thy  seat  among  the  stars 
That  move  in  concert  under  laws  divine. 
And  shall  it  wait  in  vain?  I  long  to  hear 
Thy  voice  and  greet  thee,  "  Son  of  God." 
And  thou,  poor  tempest  driven  soul;  thy  sail 
All  torn,  hast  cast  thy  wares  all  out?  dost  ride 
Lighter  upon  the  wave?  the  haven's  near. 
I  heard  thee  sing  amid  the  storm,  and  knew 
Thy  voice,  and  heard  the  skilful  pilots  call, 
Why  did'st  thou  strive  to  cast  thy  anchor  here, 
Instead  of  heaven,  and  let  thy  thoughts  turn  back? 
'Tis  well  the  storm  did  blow  and  tear  it  hence. 
Dost  thou  not  feel  thy  spirit  purified? 
Come,  let  mo  hear  thee  sing,  surely  thy  voice 
Sounds  more  angelic.    Does  it  not  accord 
Better  and  better  still,  with  what  thou  hear'st 
When  soaring  nearest  heaven?  Where  are  those  stains 
That  were  upon  thy  soul?  those  bitter  tears, 
That  thou  wast  shedding?  Gone?  For  ever  gone. 
Canst  thou  not  tell  us  what  it  is  to  live? 
Oh!  I  will  brave  the  storm  to  be  like  thee, 
Bless  the  "refiner"  though  he  "save by  fire." 
Andover,  July  15, 1'830.  S. 


state  of  Georgia  to  the  possession,  government,  or 
control  of  the  lands,  mines,  and  other  property  of  the 
Cherokee  nation,  within  their  territory,  may  by  this 
honourable  court  be  declared  to  be  unfounded  and 
void,  and  that  the  Cherokees  may  be  left  in  the  un- 
disturbed possession,  use,  and  enjoyment  of  the  same, 
according  to  their  own  sovereign  right  and  pleasure, 
and  their  own  laws,  usages,  and  customs,  free  from 
any  hindrance,  molestation,  or  interruption  by  the 
state  of  Georgia,  her  officers,  agents  and  servants; 
that  these  complainants  may  be  quieted  in  the  pos- 
session of  all  their  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities, 
under  their  various  treaties  with  the  United  States; 
and  that  they  may  have  such  other  and  farther  relief 
as  this  honourable  court  may  deem  consistent  with 
equity  and  good  conscience,  and  as  the  nature  of 
their  case  may  require." 

MORE  INDIAN  WRONGS  AND  TROUBLES. 

From  the  Cherokee  Phwnix  and  Indian  Advocate,  of 
Dec.26lh,  1830. 
"  Passed  head  of  Coosa,  Cherokee  nation,  on  the 
17th  inst.  for  Washington  city,  upwards  of  forty 
Choctaw  Indians,  all  on  foot;  of  this  number  were 
two  women.  They  are  accompanied  by  two  white 
men,  and  intend  taking  the  large  towns  of  the 
southern  states  on  their  route.  Their  conductor 
represented  the  mass  of  the  Choctaw  people  to  be 
in  a  state  of  great  confusion  and  dissatisfaction, 
owing  to  the  late  treaty  which  has  been  negotiated 
by  the  hon.  secretary  of  war  with  the  chiefs,  and 
that  three  attempts  were  made  by  the  people  to  con- 
vene a  council  of  the  whole  nation,  for  the  purpose  of 
remonstrating  against  the  ratification  of  the  treaty; 
but  their  chiefs  whose  private  interests  have  been  ad- 
vanced in  making  the  treaty,  took  steps  to  thwart 
their  wishes  by  preventing  the  convention  of  the 
council,  and  from  the  ignorance  of  the  common  peo- 
ple their  intentions  were  frustrated,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  whole  nation  exhibits  a  scene  of 
drunkenness  and  confusion,  and  that  three  or  four 
hundred  Indians  had  left  the  nation  with  disgust  and 
hard  feelings  against  their  own  chiefs  and  the  officers 
of  the  general  government,  and  declared  that  they 
would  not  stop  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  but  would  seek  protection  under  fhe  Mexican 
government.  A  large  number  of  them  had  strolled 
off  to  Natchez,  New  Orleans,  and  elsewhere,  and 
many  of  them  had  burnt  their  houses,  destroyed  their 
improvements,  and  killed  their  cattle,  and  said  that 
they  would  accept  of  no  compensation  from  the 
United  States  under  the  treaty,  and  the  lives  of  the 
chiefs  who  negotiated  the  treaty  had  been  strongly 
threatened." 

Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 
WHAT  IS  LIFE  ! 
And  what  is  it  to  live  ?  to  eat  ?  to  drink  ? 
To  sleep  ?  to  be  caressed  by  friends?  the  way 
Smooth  as  the  surface  of  a  peaceful  lake? 
The  soul  asleep,  while  fancy  weaves  her  web, 
And  gentle  hope  sings  us  her  constant  song, 
"  To-morrow,  sweet  to-morrow,  sure  and  bright," 
E'en  to  the  last  that  ere  shall  visit  us? 
This  is  to  be,  but  it  is  not  to  live. 
Far  different  he, — his  inmost  soul  alive 
With  holy  zeal, — who  would  put  forth  in  act, 
Th'  entrusted  talent  which  he  must  not  hide ; 
Who  watches  when  to  speak  for  heavenly  truth, 
And  breasts  her  foes,  single  against  a  hopt; 
And,1  when  in  thickest  darkness  o'er  him  goes 
The  billowy  sea,  who  feels  his  soul  grow  strong, 
Nor  shuns  one  wave,  nor  asks  a  mortal  hand. 
Jf  e'er  a  human  soul  gives  lucid  proof 
Of  immortality,  angelic  worth, 
'Tis  then. 

Inactive  soul,  who  e'er  thou  art, 
That  mid  the  brightness  of  a  gospel  day 
Dost  sleep,  thou  dost  not  know  thy  strength,  thy 
worth. 

Dost  say  thou  art,  and  gloricst  in  that' 

A  brute,  a  stone  might  echo  back  thy  words. 

Hast  wrapped  thee  in  the  drapery  of  the  grave, 

And  in  a  living  tomb  buried  thy  soul? 

If  thou  would'st  set  the  immortal  prisoner  free, 

How  would  she  spread  her  wings,  and  rise,  and  sing, 

As  a  caged  bird  let  loose  ?    Her  plumage  soil'd, 

And  worn,  by  constant  struggles  to  got  free, 


THE  FRIEND. 


FIRST  MONTH,  29,  1831. 


We  solicit  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  report  of  the  "  Female  Society  for  the 
relief  and  employment  of  the  poor,  which  we 
have  placed  on  another  page.  We  believe 
the  establishment  of  the  House  of  Industry,  by 
this  Association,  was  the  first  attempt  to  intro- 
duce, into  this  country,  the  admirable  mode  of 
relief  which  it  contemplates.  During  a  period 
of  nearly  forty  years,  the  Society  has  prose- 
cuted its  plans,  with  an  efficiency,  surprising, 
when  contrasted  with  the  smallness  of  its  re- 
sources, and  a  modesty  equally  becoming  the 
sex  and  the  profession  of  its  members.  Those 
who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the  subject  of 
pauperism,  know  that  the  great  difficulty  which 
embarrasses  it,  is  to  find  some  mode  of  relief, 
which  shall  neither  encourage  dependence, 
nor  reward  imposition.  It  seems  to  us  that 
no  plan  could  be  better  adapted  to  this  object, 
than  that  which  is  pursued  by  this  Association. 
It  recompenses  industry,  and  dispenses  its  cha- 
rities to  those  who  are  unable  to  labour,  only 
after  personal  inspection  :  it  seeks  out  the 
unobtrusive  poor,  and,  while  it  relieves  their 
pressing  wants,  affords  the  opportunity  and  the 
stimulus  to  exertion,  which  may  eventually 
raise  them  above  the  necessity  of  assistance. 
During  t lie  long  period  of  its  existence,  what  an 
amount  of  mental  and  physical  suffering  has  it 
relieved !  and  how  many  may  it  have  rescued 
from  temptation,  and  happily  enabled  to  seek, 
through  Divine  assistance,  "a  better  country, 
even  a  heavenly  !"  In  another  point  of  view, 
these  and  similar  institutions  possess  much  in- 
terest. They  bring  those  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  the  enjoyment  of  wealth,  to  an 
acquaintance  witli  the  sufferings  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  humbler  walks  of  life.  They 
encourage  the  exercise  of  compassion,  one  of 
the  best  and  purest  affections  of  our  nature — 
an  affection  which  essentially  contributes  to 
produce  elevation  of  sentiment  and  refinement 
of  feeling,  and  they  promote  that  just  estimate 
of  the  blessings  we  enjoy 


 Our  peculiar  boons, 

Our  charters  and  exemptions  

which  is  inseparably  connected  with  gratitude 
and  devotion. 


As  we  close  to-day  the  controversy  respect- 
ing the  penal  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  in  justice 

to  G  d,  we  feel  compelled  to  notice  a 

single  point  of  the  dispute.  G  d  had  as- 
serted, p.  92,  that  "in  1705,  an  act  for  the 
trial  of  negroes  was  passed,  (chap,  xxix.)  the 
4th  section  of  which  subjects  negroes  to  the 
punishment  of  death  for  not  less  than  four  dis- 
tinct crimes,  and  one  of  these  is  of  no  greater 
turpitude  than  burglary."  In  page  116,  J.  R. 
T.  in  commenting  on  this  paragraph,  says, 
"  But  the  act  to  which  reference  is  made,  (and 
which  for  the  honour  of  the  state  was  rescinded 
in  1780,)  does  not  prescribe  capital  punishment 
to  negroes  for  burglary  and  other  offences. 
Branding  and  perpetual  exile  are  the  penalties 
inflicted;  but  the  return  from  banishment,  not  f\ 
the  offence,  is  prohibited  upon  pain  of  death,  jp 

The  Votes  of  Assembly,  1st  vol.  2d  part,  pp. 
59,  63,  are  referred  to  at  the  foot  of  the  pa%e, 
as  authorities  for  this  contradiction.  We  have 
examined  the  references  made  by  both  these 
writers,  and  find  that  G  d  is  entirely  cor- 
rect in  his  statement.  The  language  quoted 
by  J.  B.  T.  appears  to  have  been  an  amend- 
ment of  that  part  of  the  original  bill  which 
related  to  lighter  offences  than  burglary,  and 
was  incorporated  into  it  at  the  suggestion  of 
Governor  Evans.  It  immediately  follows,  in  the 
authorised  edition  of  the  acts  of  assembly,  the 
section  quoted  by  G  d,  which  was  un- 
doubtedly the  law  of  the  land.  We  must  add, 
that  this  law  of  1705,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
four  offences  alluded  to,  was  a  literal  copy  of  a 
law  passed  in  1700,  when  William  Penn  was 
without  question  residing  in  the  colony. 

The  following  account  furnishes  a  gleam  of  light 
and  hope,  with  reference  to  a  part  of  the  slave  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States.  We  have  been  aware  for 
a  long  time,  that  there  was  a  strong  party  in  Ken- 
tucky, which  were  desirous  of  the  melioration  of  the 
slave  system,  and  ultimately  of  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

Slaves  in  Kentucky. — We  notice  with  pleasure 
that  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  have  before  them 
two  bills  designed  to  afford  relief  in  some  di  gree  to 
the  slave  population.  One  of  them  has  been  ordered 
a  third  reading  in  the  senate,  (23  to  11.)  It  prohibits 
jailors  from  receiving  slaves  into  jail,  unless  commit- 
ted by  due  process  of  law,  under  pain  of  being  re- 
moved, and  fined  $50 — the  object  being  to  prevent 
slave  traders  from  using  the  county  jails  to  facilitate 
their  operations.  The  other  declares  that  none  shall 
be  slaves  in  Kentucky,  except  those  who  may  be  such 
on  the  1st  of  June  next  and  their  descendants,  or 
those  which  may  be  introduced  by  emigrants  for 
other  purposes  than  those  of  merchandize,  or  who 
shall  fall  to  citizens  of  the  state  by  descent,  device  or 
marriage,  together  with  the  descendants  of  each. 
Slaves  belonging  to  travellers  passing  through  the 
state,  are  also  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the 
bill.  An  attempt  was  made  to  postpone  it  to  the  1st 
of  Juno  next,  i.  e.  to  reject  it,  but  failed  by  a  vote  of 
46  to  49.  Should  the  bill  pass,  the  effect  will  be,  to 
allow  any  slave  who  can  show  that  he  has  been 
brought  into  the  state  for  sale,  to  demand,  sue  for 
and  obtain  his  freedom,  as  one  whom  the  law  will 
not  recognize  as  a  slave. — N.  Y.  Jour.  Com. 

Married,  on  the  6th  of  the  present  month,  in 
Friends'  meeting,  at  Bridgewater,  Oneida  county, 
New  York,  James  Purdie,  Jr.  of  Whitestown,  late 
of  Norwich,  England,  to  Phebe  Dorland,  daughter 
of  the  late  Timothy  Dorland,  of  the  former  place. 
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SEVENTH  DAY,  SECOND  MONTH,  5,  1831.  NO 
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ELLIS'S  POLYNESIAN  RESEARCHES. 

(Continued  from  page  115.) 

The  vegetable  production  next  in  conse- 
quence to  the  bread  fruit,  not  only  as  an  arti- 
cle of  food,  but  also  as  applied  to  various 
economical  purposes,  is  the  cocoa  nut,  coccos 
nucifcra.  I  shall  quote  at  length  the  minute 
and  interesting  account  of  this  singular  and 
beautiful  specimen  of  tropical  vegetation,  as 
the  cocoa  nut  tree  and  bread  fruit  tree  are 
the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  a  Polynesian 
landscape. 

The  tree  on  which  the  cocoa  nut  grows, 
says  Ellis,  "  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  or- 
namental in  the  islands  ;  imparting  to  the  land- 
scape, in  which  it  fails  not  to  form  a  conspicu- 
ous object,  all  the  richness  and  elegance  of 
intertropical  verdure.  The  stem  is  perfectly 
cylindrical,  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  root,  very  gradually  tapering  to  the  top, 
where  it  is  probably  not  more  than  eighteen 
inches  round.  It  is  one  single  stem  from  the 
root  to  the  crown,  composed,  apparently,  of  a 
vast  number  of  small  hollow  reeds,  united  by  a 
kind  of  resinous  pith,  and  enclosed  in  a  rough, 
brittle,  and  exceedingly  hard  kind  of  bark. 
The  stem  is  without  branch  or  leaf,  excepting 
at  the  top,  where  a  beautiful  crown  or  tuft  of 
long  green  leaves,  appears  like  a  graceful 
plume,  waving  in  the  fitful  breeze,  or  nodding 
over  the  spreading  wood,  or  the  humble  shrub- 
bery. The  nut  begins  to  grow  in  a  few  months 
after  it  is  planted  ;  in  about  five  or  six  years 
the  stem  is  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  and  the 
tree  begins  to  bear.  It  continues  to  grow  and 
bear  fifty  or  sixty  years,  or  perhaps  longer,  as 
there  are  many  groves  of  trees,  apparently 
in  their  highest  perfection,  planted  by  Pomare 
nearly  forty  years  ago.  While  the  plants 
are  young  they  require  fencing,  in  order  to 
protect  them  from  the  pigs  ;  but  after  the 
crown  has  reached  a  few  feet  above  the  ground 
the  plants  require  no  further  care.  The  bread 
fruit,  the  plantain,  and  almost  every  other 
tree  furnishing  any  valuable  fruit,  arrives  at 
perfection  only  in  the  most  fertile  soil  ;  but 
the  cocoa  nut,  although  it  will  grow  in  the 
rich  bottoms  of  the  valleys,  and  by  the  side  of 
the  streams  that  flow  through  them,  yet  flour- 


ishes equally  on  the  barren  sea  beach,  amid 
fragments  of  coral  and  sand,  where  its 
roots  are  washed  by  every  rising  tide  ;  and  on 
the  sun  burnt  sides  of  the  mountains,  where 
the  soil  is  shallow,  and  remote  from  the  streams 
so  favourable  to  vegetation.  The  trunk  of  the 
tree  is  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes ;  their 
best  spears  well  rnade  with  cocoa  nut  wood  ; 
wall-plates,  rafters,  and  pillars,  for  their  large 
houses,  were-often  of  the  same  material  ;  their 
instrument  for  splitting  bread  fruit,  their  rollers 
for  their  canoes,  and  also  their  most  durable 
fences,  were  made  with  its  trunk.  It  is  also  a 
valuable  kind  of  fuel,  and  makes  excellent 
charcoal.  The  timber  is  not  the  only  valu- 
able article  the  cocoa  nut  tree  furnishes.  The 
leaves,  called  niau,  are  composed  of  strong 
stalks,  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  long.  A  number 
of  long,  narrow  pointed  leaflets  are  ranged 
alternately,  on  opposite  sides.  The  leaflets 
are  often  plaited,  when  the  whole  leaf  is  called 
paua,  and  forms  an  excellent  skreen  for  the 
sides  of  their  houses,  or  coverings  for  their 
floors ;  several  kinds  of  baskets  are  also  made 
with  the  leaves,  one  of  which,  called  arairi,  is 
neat,  convenient,  and  durable.  They  were 
also  plaited  for  bonnets  or  shades  for  the  fore- 
head or  eyes,  and  were  worn  by  both  sexes. 
In  many  of  their  religious  ceremonies  they 
were  used,  and  the  niau  or  leaf,  was  also  an 
emblem  of  authority,  and  was  sent  by  the 
chief  to  his  dependents,  when  any  requisition 
was  made  ;  bunches  or  strings  of  the  leaflets 
were  also  suspended  in  the  temple  on  certain 
occasions,  and  answered  the  same  purpose 
as  beads,  in  Roman  Catholic  worship,  remind- 
ing the  priest  or  the  worshiper  of  the  order  of 
his  prayers.  On  the  tough  and  stiff  stalks  of 
the  leaflets,  the  candle  nuts,  employed  for 
lighting  their  houses,  were  strung,  when  used. 
Round  that  part  of  the  stem  of  the  leaf  which 
is  attached  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  there  is 
a  singular  provision  of  nature,  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  long  leaves  against  the  violence  of 
the  winds.  A  remarkably  fine,  strong,  fibrous 
matting  attached  to  the  back,  under  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stalk,  extending  half  way  round 
the  trunk,  and  reaching  perhaps  two  or  three 
feet  up  the  leaf,  acting  like  a  bracing  of  net- 
work to  each  side  of  the  stalk,  keeps  it  steadily 
fixed  to  the  trunk  ;  while  the  leaves  are  young, 
this  substance  is  remarkably  white,  transpar- 
ent, and  as  fine  in  texture  as  silver  paper.  In 
this  state  it  is  occasionally  cut  into  long,  nar- 
row slips,  tied  up  in  bunches,  and  used  by  the 
natives  to  ornament  their  hair.  Its  remarkable 
flexibility,  beautiful  whiteness,  and  glossy  sur- 
face, render  it  a  singularly  novel,  light,  and 
elegant  plume ;  the  effect  of  which  is  height- 
ened by  its  contrast  with  the  black  and  shining 
ringlets  of  the  native  hair  it  surmounts.  As 
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the  leaf  increases  in  size,  and  the  matting  in 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  coarser  and 
stronger,  assuming  a  yellowish  colour,  and  is 
called  Aa.  There  is  a  kind  of  seam  along 
the  centre,  exactly  under  the  stem  of  the  leaf, 
from  both  sides  of  which  long  and  tough  fibres, 
about  the  size  of  a  bristle,  regularly  diverge  in 
an  oblique  direction.  Sometimes  there  ap- 
pear to  be  two  layers  of  fibres,  which  cross 
each  other,  and  the  whole  is  cemented  with  a 
still  finer,  fibrous  and  adhesive  substance. 
The  length  and  evenness  of  the  threads  or 
fibres,  the  regular  manner  in  which  they  cross 
each  other  at  oblique  angles  ;  the  extent  of 
surface,  and  the  thickness  of  the  piece,  cor- 
responding with  that  of  coarse  cotton  cloth  ; 
the  singular  manner  in  which  fibres  are  attach- 
ed to  each  other,  cause  this  curious  substance, 
woven  in  the  loom  of  nature,  to  present  to  the 
eye,  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  cloth  spun 
and  woven  by  human  ingenuity.  This  singular 
fibrous  matting  is  sometimes  taken  off  by  the 
natives  in  pieces  two  or  three  feet  wide,  and 
used  as  wrapping  for  their  arrow  root,  or 
made  up  into  bags.  It  is  also  occasionally  em- 
ployed in  preparing  articles  of  clothing. 
Jackets,  coats,  and  even  shirts,  are  made  with 
the  aa,  though  the  coarsest  linen  clothes  would 
be  much  more  soft  and  pliable.  To  these 
shirts  the  natives  generally  fix  a  cotton  collar 
and  wristbands,  and  seem  susceptible  of  but 
little  irritation  from  its  wiry  texture  and  sur- 
face. It  is  a  favourite  dress  with  the  fisher- 
men, and  others  occupied  on  the  sea. 

The  fruit,  however,  is  the  most  valuable 
part  of  this  serviceable,  hardy,  and  beautiful 
plant.  The  flowers  are  small  and  white  ;  in- 
significant when  compared  with  the  size  of  the 
tree,  or  the  fruit.  They  are  ranged  along  the 
sides  of  a  tough,  succulent,  and  branching 
stalk,  surrounded  by  a  sheath,  which  the  na- 
tives call  aroe.  and  are  fixed  to  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  immediately  above  the  bottom  of  the 
leaf.  Fruit  in  every  stage,  from  the  first 
formation  after  the  falling  of  the  blossom,  to 
the  hard,  dry,  ripe,  full  grown  nut,  that  has 
almost  begun  to  germinate,  may  be  seen  at 
one  time  on  the  same  tree,  and  frequently 
fruit  in  several  distinct  stages,  on  the  same 
bunch,  attached  to  the  trunk  of  the  same  stalk. 
The  tree  is  slow  in  growth,  and  the  fruit  does 
not,  probably,  come  to  perfection  in  much  less 
than  twelve  months  after  the  blossoms  have 
fallen.  A  bunch  will  sometimes  contain 
twenty  or  thirty  nuts,  and  there  are,  perhaps 
six  or  seven  bunches  on  the  tree  at  a  time. 
Each  nut  is  surrounded  by  a  tough,  fibrous 
husk,  in  some  parts  two  inches  thick ;  and 
when  it  has  reached  its  full  size,  it  contains, 
enclosed  in  a  soft  white  shell,  a  pint  or  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  the  juice,  usually  called  cocoa 
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nut  milk.    There  is  at  this  time  no  pulp  what- 
ever in  the  inside.    In  this  stage  of  its  growth 
the  nut  is  called  oua,  and  the  liquid  is  prefer- 
red to  that  found  in  the  nut  in  any  other  state. 
It  is  perfectly  clear,  and  in  taste  combines  a 
degree  of  acidity  and  sweetness,  which  ren- 
ders it  equal  to   the  best  lemonade.  No 
accurate  idea  of  the  consistency  and  taste  of 
the  juice  of  the  cocoa  nut  can  be  formed  from 
that  found  in  the  nuts  brought  to  England. 
These  are  old  and  dry,  and  the  fluid  compara 
tively  rancid;  in  this  state  they  are  never  used 
by  the  natives,  except  for  the  purpose  of  plant 
ing,  or  extracting  oil.    The  shell  of  the  oua 
or  young  cocoa  nut,  is  often  used  medicinally. 
In  a  few  weeks  after  the  nut  has  reached  its 
full  size,  a  soft,  white  pulp,  remarkably  deli 
cate  and  sweet,  resembling,  in  consistency  and 
appearance,  the  white  of  slightly  boiled  eggs, 
is  formed  around  the  inside  of  the  shell 
In  this  state  it  is  called  niaa,  and  is  eaten 
by  the  chiefs,  as  an  article  of  luxury,  and 
used  in  preparing  many  of  what  may  be  called 
the  made  dishes  of  Tahitian  banquets.  After 
remaining  a  month  or  six  weeks  longer,  the 
pulp  on  the  inside  becomes  much  firmer,  and 
rather  more  than  half  an  inch  in  thickness. 
The  juice  assumes  a  whitish  colour  and  a 
sharper  taste.    It  is  now  called  omoto,  and  is 
not  so  much  used.    If  allowed  to  hang  two 
or  three  months  longer  on  the  tree,  the  outside 
skin  becomes  yellow  and  brown,  the  shell 
hardens,  the  kernel  increases  to  an  inch  or  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  in  thickness,  and  the  liquid 
is  reduced  to  less  than  half  a  pint.    It  is  now 
called  opaa,  and,  after  hanging  some  months 
on  the  tree,  falls  to  the  ground.   The  hard  nut 
is  sometimes  broken  in  two  and  broiled,  or 
eaten  as  taken  from  the  tree,  but  is  generally 
used  in  making  oil.    If  the  cocoa  nut  be  kept 
long  after  it  is  fully  ripe,  a  white  sweet  spongy 
substance  is  formed  in  the  inside,  originating 
at  the  inner  end  of  the  germ,  which  is  enclosed 
in  the  kernel,  immediately  opposite  one  of  the 
three  apertures,  or  eyes,  in  the  sharpest  end  of 
the  shell.    This  fibrous  sponge  ultimately  ab 
sorbs  the  water,  and  fills  the  concavity,  dis- 
solving the  hard  kernel,  and  combining  it  with 
its  own  substance,  so  that  the  shell,  instead  of 
containing  a  kernel  and  milk,  encloses  only  a 
soft  cellular  substance.    While  this  truly  won- 
derful process  is  going  on  within  the  nut,  a 
single  bud  or  shoot,  of  a  white  colour,  but 
hard  texture,  forces  its  way  through  one  of  the 
holes  in  the  shell,  perforates  the  tough  fibrous 
husk,  and,  after  rising  some  inches,  begins  to 
unfold  its  pale  green  leaves  to  the  light  and 
air  :  at  this  time  also,  two  thick  white  fibres, 
originating  in  the  same  point,  push  away  the 
stoppers  or  covering  from  the  other  two  holes 
in  the  shell,  pierce  the  husk  in  an  opposite 
direction,  and  finally  penetrate  the  ground. 
If  allowed  to  remain,  the  shell,  which  no  knife 
would  cut,  and  which  a  saw  would  scarcely 
penetrate,  is  burst  by  an  expansive  power, 
generated  within  itself ;  the  husk  and  the  shell 
gradually  decay,  and  forming  a  light  manure, 
facilitate  the  growth  of  the  young  plant,  which 
gradually  strikes  its  roots  deeper,  elevates  its 
stalk,  and  expands  its  leaves,  until  it  becomes 
a  lofty,  fruitful,  and  graceful  tree.    The  juice 
of  the  nuts  growing  on  the  sea  shore  does  not 


appear  to  partake,  in  any  degree,  of  the  saline 
property  of  the  water  that  must  constantly 
moisten  the  roots  of  the  tree.  The  milk  of 
the  nuts  from  the  sandy  beach  or  the  rocky 
mountain,  is  often  as  sweet  and  as  rich  as  that 
grown  in  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  valley. 
The  cocoa  nut  trees  are  remarkably  high,  some- 
times sixty  or  seventy  feet,  with  only  a  tuft  of 
leaves,  and  a  number  of  bunches  of  fruit  on 
the  top,  and  yet  the  natives  gather  the  fruit 
with  comparative  ease.  A  little  boy  strips  off 
a  piece  of  bark  from  a  purau  branch,  and 
fastens  it  round  his  feet,  leaving  a  space  of 
four  or  five  inches  between  them,  and  then, 
clasping  the  tree,  he  vaults  up  its  trunk  with 
gi  eater  agility  and  ease  than  a  European  could 
ascend  a  ladder  to  an  equal  elevation.  When 
they  gather  a  bunch  at  a  time,  they  lower  them 
down  by  a  rope  ;  but  when  they  pluck  the  fruit 
singly,  they  cast  them  on  the  ground.  In 
throwing  down  the  nuts,  they  give  them  a 
whirling  motion,  that  they  may  fall  on  the 
point,  and  not  on  the  side,  whereby  they  would 
be  likely  to  burst.  The  cocoa  nut  oil  is  pro- 
cured from  the  pulp,  and  is  prepared  by  grating 
the  kernel  of  the  old  nut,  and  depositing  it  in 
a  long  wooden  trough,  usually  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  hollowed  out.  This  is  placed  in  the  sun 
every  morning,  and  exposed  during  the  day. 
After  a  few  days,  the  grated  nut  is  piled  up  in 
heaps  in  the  trough,  leaving  a  small  space 
between  each  heap.  As  the  oil  exudes,  it 
drains  into  the  hollows,  whence  it  is  scooped 
into  bamboo  canes,  and  preserved  for  sale  or 
use.  After  the  oil  ceases  to  collect  in  the 
trough,  the  kernel  is  put  into  a  bag  of  the 
matted  fibres,  and  submitted  to  the  action  of  a 
rude  lever  press  ;  but  the  additional  quantity 
of  oil  thus  obtained,  is  inferior  in  quality  to 
that  produced  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

"In  addition  to  these  advantages,  theshells  of 
large  old  cocoa  nuts  are  used  as  water  bot- 
tles, the  largest  of  which  will  hold  a  quart 
They  are  of  a  black  colour,  frequently  highly 
polished,  and  with  care  last  a  number  of  years. 
All  the  cups  and  drinking  vessels  of  the  natives 
are  made  with  cocoa  nut  shells,  usually  of  the 
omoto,  which  is  of  a  yellow  colour.  It  is 
scraped  very  thin,  and  is  often  slightly  trans- 
parent. Their  ava  cups  were  generally  black, 
highly  polished,  and  sometimes  ingeniously 
carved  with  a  variety  of  devices,  but  the  Ta- 
hitians  did  not  excel  in  carving.  The  fibres 
of  the  husk  are  separated  from  the  pulp,  by 
soaking  them  in  water,  and  are  used  in  making 
various  kinds  of  cinet  and  cordage,  especially 
a  kind  of  valuable  coiar  rope. 

"It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  either  the 
bread  fruit  or  cocoa  nut  tree,  in  their  gigantic 
and  spontaneous  growth,  their  majestic  ap- 
pearance, the  value  and  abundance  of  their 
fruit,  and  the  varied  purposes  to  which  they  are 
subservient,  without  admiring  the  wisdom  and 
benevolence  of  the  Creator,  and  his  distinguish- 
ing kindness  towards  the  inhabitants  of  these 
interesting  islands." 

Our  excuse  for  extracting  so  long  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  cocoa  nut  and  bread  fruit  tree,  as 
we  have  done,  may  be  found  in  the  last  para- 
graph, just  quoted.  Ellis's  account  of  these 
singular  tropical  vegetables,  is  far  the  most 
faithful  and  minute  that  we  have  ever  read 
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Col.  James  Smith's  narrative  of  his  captivity, 
among  the  Indians,  from  the  year  1 765 
until  1759. 

No.  4. 

After  the  departure  of  the  war  party,  which 
our  readers  will  recollect  was  despatched  to 
the  frontiers,  for  the  purpose  of  capturing 
horses  from  the  white  settlers,  the  winter 
camp  was  reduced  to  only  four  warriors,  the 
chief  of  whom  appears  to  have  been  our 
prisoner's  adopted  brother,  Tontileaugo,  who, 
though  he  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  have 
been  of  the  war  party,  was  nevertheless  left 
behind  to  protect  the  women  and  children. 

For  some  time  after  the  warriors  had  left, 
notwithstanding  the  great  character,  which 
Tontileaugo  bore  as  a  hunter,  our  lit- 
tle party  suffered  greatly  for  want  of  provi- 
sions. Tontileaugo,  however,  made  great  ex- 
ertions, which  were  finally  crowned  with 
the  most  gratifying  success,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion they  had  collected  provisions  sufficient  to 
sustain  the  whole  company  for  ten  days.  The 
camp  being  now  well  supplied,  Tontileaugo 
left  the  squaws  and  children  under  the  care  of 
the  other  three  hunters,  and  accompanied  by 
our  author,  travelled  some  ten  or  twelve  miles 
further  up  the  creek,  and  encamped,  with  a 
view  to  further  success.  As  they  took  no 
provision  with  them,  and  in  their  march  had 
taken  no  game,  they  were  obliged  to  pass  the 
first  day  and  night  fasting.  The  next  day 
a  hard  crust  still  remained  upon  the  snow, 
which  so  resounded  when  trodden  upon, 
as  to  alarm  the  wild  animals  in  time  to 
make  their  escape  from  our  hunters.  In  this 
dilemma  they  were  obliged  to  confine  their 
exertions  principally  to  hunting  bears,  which 
in  the  winter  season  are  mostly  found  dormant, 
and  concealed  in  hollow  trees,  or  other  equally 
secure  retreats,  where  it  is  said  they  will  pass 
several  months  in  a  torpid  state,  and  without 
food  or  drink  of  any  kind.  Having  spent 
most  of  the  day  in  hunting  bear  holes,  and 
searching  various  trees  without  success,  they 
finally  found  a  large  elm  tree  which  had  been 
scratched  by  the  bears  as  they  ascended  and 
descended  it,  and  which  had  a  hole  in  it  about 
forty  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  the  practice 
of  the  Indians,  when  they  find  a  tree  which 
they  suppose  to  contain  a  bear,  and  when  the 
hole  in  it  is  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
ground,  to  select  a  sapling  sufficiently  near  for 
their  purpose,  and  cut  it  down,  so  that  it  will 
lodge  against  the  "  bear  tree,"  in  such  a  posi 
tion  as  to  enable  them,  by  climbing  up  the  sap 
ling,  to  reach  the  hole  in  the  tree  which  they 
wish  to  search.  In  the  present  case,  however 
there  happened  to  be  no  small  tree  located 
conveniently  for  their  purpose.  "  Tontileaugo 
got  a  long  pole,  and  some  dry,  rotten  wood 
which  he  tied  in  bunches  with  bark,  and  as 
there  was  a  tree  that  grew  near  the  elm,  and 
extended  up  near  the  hole,  but  leaned  the 
wrong  way,  so  that  they  could  not  lodge  it 
to  advantage ;  but  to  remedy  this  inconve- 
nience, he  climbed  up  this  tree  and  carried 
with  him  his  rotten  wood,  fire  and  pole  ;  the 
rotten  wood  he  tied  to  his  belt,  and  to  the  end 
of  his  pole  he  tied  a  hook,  and  a  piece  of  rot 
ten  wood,  which  he  set  fire  to,  as  it  would 
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retain  fire  almost  like  punk,  and  reached  this 
hook  from  limb  to  limb  as  he  went  up ;  when 
he  got  up  with  this  pole,  he  put  dry  wood  on 
fire  into  the  hole  ;  after  he  put  in  the  fire,  he 
heard  the  bear  snuff,  and  he  came  speedily 
down,  took  his  gun  in  his  hand  and  awaited 
until  the  bear  would  come  out,  but  it  was 
some  time  before  the  bear  appeared,  and  when 
it  did,  he  attempted  taking  sight  with  his  rifle, 
but  it  being  then  too  dark  to  see  the  sights,  he 
set  it  down  by  a  tree,  and  instantly  bent  his 
bow,  took  hold  of  an  arrow,  and  shot  the  bear 
a  little  behind  the  shoulder.  I  was  preparing 
also  to  shoot  an  arrow,  but  he  called  to  me  to 
stop,  there  was  no  occasion,  and  with  that,  the 
bear  fell  to  the  ground."  As  the  adopted 
brothers  had  now  spent  two  days  and  a  night 
without  eating  any  thing,  they  lost  no  time  in 
making  a  fire  on  the  stump,  and  preparing 
their  prize  for  cooking,  and  which,  according 
to  our  author's  account,  furnished  them  a  most 
delicious  meal,  though  they  had  neither  bread, 
salt,  or  other  condiment  to  eat  with  it.  When 
Col.  Smith  had  satisfied  the  cravings  of  his 
appetite,  he  lay  down  by  the  fire  and  composed 
himself  for  the  night.  He  had  slept,  how- 
ever, but  a  little  while,  when  he  was  awakened 
by  his  brother,  for  the  purpose  of  eating  again, 
saying,  "  come,  eat  hearty,  we  have  got  plenty 
of  meat  now." 

On  the  next  morning,  the  two  brothers 
went  to  work  to  build  themselves  a  cabin, 
which  they  soon  accomplished,  and  in  the 
afternoon  they  again  went  in  pursuit  of  bears, 
when  Tontileaugo  had  the  good  fortune  to 
shoot  a  deer,  which  they  carried  with  them, 
and  put  away  securely  in  their  new  cabin. 
On  the  following  day,  they  found  a  tree,  not 
far  from  their  cabin,  which  had  been  scratched 
by  a  bear,  but  the  hole  was  very  high  up,  and 
no  tree  near  to  lodge  against  it.  As  the  tree 
was  hollow,  they  concluded  to  try  and  cut  it 
down  with  their  tomahawks,  the  only  instru- 
ments they  had,  and  ill  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
By  persevering,  however,  and  working  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  day,  they  finally  succeeded. 
"  When  the  tree  fell,  we  ran  up,  Tontileaugo 
with  his  gun  and  bow,  and  I,  with  my  bow, 
ready  bent.  Tontileaugo  shot  the  bear  through 
with  his  rifle,  a  little  below  his  shoulder.  I  also 
shot,  but  too  far  back ;  and,  not  being  then 
much  accustomed  to  the  business,  my  arrow 
penetrated  only  a  few  inches  through  the  skin. 
Having  killed  an  old  bear  and  three  cubs,  we 
hauled  her  on  the  snow  to  our  cabin,  and  only 
had  time,  afterwards,  to  get  wood,  make  a  fire, 
cook,  &,c.  before  dark."  In  this  way  the 
brothers  remained  for  about  two  weeks,  when, 
having  killed  four  bears,  three  deer,  several 
turkeys  and  racoons,  they  packed  up  as  much 
as  they  could  carry,  and  returned  again  to 
their  winter  cabin.  This  they  found  in  a  woe- 
ful condition,  as  the  hunters  had  been  very 
unsuccessful,  and  the  whole  company  were 
almost  in  a  state  of  starvation.  The  oppor- 
tune arrival  of  the  two  brothers,  however, 
soon  relieved  their  distress;  and  the  next  day 
a  strong  force  was  despatched  to  bring  in  the 
provision  which  Tontileaugo  and  Col.  Smith 
had  left  behind  them. 

In  February  the  warparty  returned  with  two 
scalps,  and  six  horses,  taken  from  the  frontiers 


of  Pennsylvania.  With  the  additional  aid  of 
these  four  warriors,  and  the  horses  which  they 
brought  with  them,  the  Indians  were  enabled  to 
keep  their  camp  plentifully  supplied,  and  do  not 
appear  to  have  suffered  again  the  want  of  food. 

About  the  latter  end  of  this,  and  during  the 
month  following,  the  hunting  season  being 
nearly  over,  and  the  sap  of  the  sugar  maple 
beginning  to  flow  freely,  the  Indians  commenc- 
ed their  process  of  sugar  making.  "  As," 
says  the  narrative,  "  some  of  the  elm  bark  will 
strip  at  this  season,  the  squaws,  after  finding  a 
tree  that  would  do,  cut  it  down,  and,  with  a 
crooked  stick,  broad  and  sharp  at  the  end, 
took  the  bark  off  the  tree,  and  of  this  bark 
made  vessels  in  a  very  curious  manner,  that 
would  hold  about  two  gallons  each  ;  they  made 
above  one  hundred  of  these  kind  of  vessels. 
In  the  sugar  tree  they  cut  a  notch,  and  stuck 
in  a  tomahawk  ;  in  the  place  where  they  stuck 
the  tomahawk,  they  drove  a  long  chip,  in  or- 
der to  carry  the  water  out  from  the  tree,  and 
under  this  they  set  their  vessel  to  receive  it. 
As  sugar  trees  were  plenty  and  large  here,  they 
seldom  or  never  notched  a  tree  that  was  not 
two  or  three  feet  over.  They  also  made  bark 
vessels  for  carrying  the  water,  that  would  hold 
about  four  gallons  each.  They  had  two  brass 
kettles,  that  held  about  fifteen  gallons  each, 
and  other  smaller  kettles  in  which  they  boiled 
the  water.  But,  as  they  could  not,  at  all  times, 
boil  away  the  water  as  fast  as  it  collected, 
they  made  vessels  of  bark,  that  would  hold 
about  one  hundred  gallons  each,  for  retaining 
the  water ;  and,  though  the  sugar  trees  did 
not  run  every  day,  they  had  always  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  to  keep  them  boiling  during 
the  whole  sugar  season.  The  way  we  com- 
monly used  our  sugar,  while  encamped,  was 
by  putting  it  into  bear's  fat,  until  the  fat  was 
almost  as  sweet  as  the  sugar  itself,  and  in  this 
we  dipped  our  venison  "  Among  the  Indians 
the  business  of  sugar  making  is  left  very  much 
to  the  squaws,  receiving  little  or  no  assistance 
from  the  men,  who  are  generally  absent  from 
the  camp,  all  day,  hunting  and  trapping. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month, 
(March,)  they  commenced  preparations  for 
breaking  up  their  winter  camp,  and  removing 
back  to  the  town  at  the  moulh  of  Canesadoo- 
harie,  for  the  purpose  of  planting  corn.  The 
company  had  been  very  successful,  having 
made  about  two  hundred  pounds  of  sugar,  a 
large  quantity  of  bear's  oil,  and  had  taken  a 
great  number  of  skins,  &.C.  The  bear's  oil  was 
kept  in  bags,  which  the  Indians  made  for  the 
express  purpose  of  carrying  this  oil.  These 
were  made  of  deer  skins,  "  which  were 
skinned  by  pulling  the  skin  off  the  neck,  with- 
out ripping.  After  they  had  taken  off  the 
hair,  they  gathered  it  in  small  plaits  round  the 
neck,  and,  with  a  string,  drew  it  together  like 
a  purse  :  in  the  centre  a  pin  was  put,  below 
which  they  tied  a  string,  and,  while  it  was  wet, 
they  blew  it  up  like  a  bladder,  and  let  it  remain 
until  it  was  dry,  when  it  appeared  nearly  in 
shape  of  a  sugar  loaf.  One  of  these  vessels 
would  hold  about  four  or  five  gallons." 

Socrates  said,  "  all  the  treasures  of  the 
earth  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  least  vir- 
tue of  the  soul." 


Fight  between  two  Tigeks  and  a  Lion. 
— Between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  yester- 
day morning,  as  the  man  whose  duty  it  is  to 
clean  the  wild  beasts  at  the  Tower,  was  in  the 
execution  of  that  office,  he  inadvertently  rais- 
ed a  door  in  the  upper  tier  of  cells,  which 
separated  the  den  of  a  huge  lion  from  one  in 
which  there  were  a  Bengal  royal  tiger  and 
tigress.  At  sight  of  each  other,  the  eyes  of 
the  animals  sparkled  with  rage.  The  lion 
instantly  erected  his  mane,  and,  with  a  tre- 
mendous roar,  sprang  at  the  tiger.  The 
tiger  was  equally  eager  for  the  combat,  and  in 
a  paroxysm  of  fury  flew  at  his  assailant,  whilst 
the  tigress  fiercely  seconded  her  mate.  The 
roaring  and  yelling  of  the  combatants  resound- 
ed through  the  yards,  and  excited  in  all  the 
various  animals,  the  most  lively  demonstrations 
of  fear  and  rage.  The  timid  tribes  shivered 
with  dread,  and  ran  round  their  cages  shriek- 
ing, whilst  the  other  lions  and  tigers,  with  the 
bears,  leopards,  panthers,  wolves  and  hyenas, 
flew  across  their  dens,  shaking  the  bars  with 
their  utmost  strength,  and  uttering  the  most 
terrific  cries. 

The  lion  fought  most  bravely,  but  was  evi- 
dently overmatched,  having  to  contend  with 
two  adversaries  not  more  than  a  year  from 
the  forest,  u  hilst  he  had  been  upwards  of  seven 
years  in  confinement.  Still  the  battle  raged 
with  doubtful  success,  until  the  tiger  seized 
the  lion  by  the  throat,  and  flung  him  on  his 
back,  when,  after  rolling  over  each  other  seve- 
ral times,  the  exasperated  tigress  pinned  her 
enemy  against  the  verandah.  In  that  situation 
the  prostrate  lord  of  the  forest  still  struggled 
with  indomitable  spirit,  roaring  with  agony 
and  rage.  By  this  time,  however,  some  iron 
rods  had  been  heated,  the  red-hot  ends  of 
which  were  now  applied  to  the  mouths  and 
nostrils  of  the  infuriated  tigers,  who  were  by 
this  means  forced  to  relinquish  their  grasp. 
No  sooner  was  the  separation  effected  than 
the  lion  and  tiger  seized  in  their  mouths,  the 
one  tha  upper  and  the  other  the  lower  jaw  of 
his  antagonist,  biting  and  tugging  at  each 
other  with  deadly  fury.  So  excited  was  their 
animosity,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty,  by 
the  insertion  into  their  nostrils  of  the  glowing 
iron,  they  could  be  disengaged,  and  The  lion 
driven  back  to  his  cell,  the  door  of  which  was 
instantly  closed  upon  him.  The  battle  lasted 
full  half  an  hour.  The  tiger,  in  the  last  onset, 
lost  one  of  his  tusks,  but  the  poor  lion  was 
very  severely  wounded. 

London  paper. 

From  the  New  Orleans  Advertiser,  Jan.  5. 
Incredible,  yet  true  ! — Criminal  Court. 
— The  State  vs.  Francois  B.  Trepagnier. — 
This  was  a  case  wherein  the  defendant  was 
accused  of  having  cruelly  punished  a  negro 
girl,  named  Mary,  aged  about  ten  years,  and 
belonging  to  Mrs.  Rest.  The  facts  proved 
were,  that  Mr.  Trepagnier  fired  a  gun  at  the 
said  slave  Mary,  when  she  was  on  his  planta- 
tion. The  defence  set  up  was,  that  he  had  a 
right  to  fire  on  any  negro  or  negroes,  when 
flying  from  his  pursuit.  In  his  defence  the 
accused  further  stated,  that  he  had  been  inform- 
ed by  a  free  white  person,  that  one  of  Mrs. 
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Rest's  slaves,  a  runaway,  was  on  his  plantation; 
that  he  went  out  in  the  morning,  and  found 
the  said  slave,  Mary,  and  that  on  bringing  her 
to  his  house,  he  several  times  told  her,  that  if 
she  attempted  to  run  away,  he  would  shoot 
her  ;  that  after  he  got  her  home,  she  ran  from 
him  ;  he  called  her  to  stop,  still  she  kept  run- 
ning, when  he  fired  on  her,  not  to  kill,  but  to 
wound  her.  He  would  not  deny  the  fact  that 
he  had  shot  her :  he  conceived  he  had  a  right 
to  do  it,  when  he  ordered  a  slave  to  stop  and 
obedience  was  not  given  to  his  orders.  The 
court,  after  explaining  the  law  to  the  accused, 
was  of  opinion  that  he  was  entirely  guilty,  as 
charged,  and  that  the  same  opinion  would 
have  been  rendered,  had  not  the  accused,  in 
his  defence,  admitted  the  fact.  After  passing 
such  observations  as  the  case  required,  in  an 
able  and  just  summary,  the  court  sentenced 
Mr.  Trepagnier  to  pay  a  fine  of  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  cost  of  the  prosecution. 

Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 
HYMN. 

I  cannot  always  trace  the  way 

Where  thou,  Almighty  One,  dost  move  ; 

But  I  can  always,  always  say, 
That  God  is  love. 

When  fear  her  chilling  mantle  flings 
O'er  earth,  my  soul  to  heaven  above, 

As  to  her  sanctuary  springs, 
For  God  is  love. 

When  mystery  clouds  my  darkened  path, 
I'll  check  my  doubts,  my  fears  reprove. 

In  this  my  soul  sweet  comfort  hath 
That  God  is  love. 

Th'  entanglement  which  restless  thought, 
Mistrust  and  idle  reasonings  wove, 

Are  thus  unravelled  and  unwrought, 
For  God  is  love. 

Yes  !  God  is  love — a  thought  like  this 
Can  every  gloomier  thought  remove, 

And  turn  all  tears,  all  woes  to  bliss — 
For  God  is  love. 

BoWIUNG. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

In  addition  to  the  note  from  Tuke's  "  noti- 
ces," in  page  1 18  of  "The  Friend,"  wherein  it 
is  mentioned  that  George  Fox  was  acquainted 
with  the  Hebrew  language,  the  following  extract 
is  deemed  worth  diffusing  through  the  same  me- 
dium ;  the  work  from  which  it  is  taken  is, 
most  probably,  that  referred  to  as  the  authority 
in  the  note. 

The  pamphlet  is  entitled  "  Innocency  against 
Envy.  In  a  brief  examination  of  Francis 
Bugg's  two  invective  pamphlets  against  the 
people  of  God,  called  Quakers,  &c.  By 
G.  W.  and  S.  C.  [George  Whitehead,  and 
Stephen  Crisp.]  London,  printed,  1G91. 
page  15." 

His  ninth  instance  against  us,  is  "decrying 
all  learning,'"  which  is  notoriously  false. 

1st.  Divine  learning  in  Christ's  school,  we 
have  ever  preferred  and  loved. 

2dly.  Human  learning  in  its  place,  we  have 
never  denied,  but  owned,  but  the  idolizing  and 
abuse  of  it,  as  knowing  the  gifts  of  God  and 
Christ  for  a  gospel  ministry  are  riot  grounded 
on,  nor  limited  to  human  learning. 


3dly.  Assuming  to  ourselves  such  learning  as 
we  never  had,  is  also  false.  And  his  chal- 
lenge to  G.  F.  upon  his  Primmer  of  Queries 
to  the  scholars,  &c,  is  empty  ;  for  divers 
among  us,  understood  those  queries,  or  at 
least  capable  to  understand  them  as  well  as 
others ;  and  therefore,  this  is  no  proof  of 
hypocrisy  upon  us. 

ithly.  His  other  pretended  proof  is,  G. 
Fox's  book,  entitled  a  Battle-door  for 
Teachers,  &c.  to  learn  singular  and  plural. 
Why  what  hypocrisy  is  in  that  book  ?  what 
hurt  has  that  done  him  ?  Oh!  G.  F.  has  set 
his  hand  and  affixed  his  name  to  six  several 
foreign  languages  in  it,  as  Latin,  Italian, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldea,  and  Syriac.  And 
what  then  ?  He  is  not  master  of  one  (quoth 
F.  B.)  He  is  ignorant  of  the  grounds  and 
rules  of  these  languages;  how  have  that  peo- 
ple been  cheated  and  deceived,  who  have  be- 
lieved him  led  by  an  infallible  spirit,  and  that 
he  had  twenty-four  languages  given  him  by 
Divine  inspiration,  in  one  night  ?  p.  17.  And 
what  of  all  this  ?  wa3  he  accountable  for  their 
belief,  if  any  did  so  believe  when  he  never 
told  them  that  he  had  those  languages  so  given 
him  ?  we  never  heard  him  profess  any  such 
thing,  nor  any  declare  they  so  believed  who 
were  more  conversant  with  him  than  F.  B. 
and  yet  led  by  the  spirit  of  truth,  which  is  in- 
fallible in  life  and  doctrine.  Besides,  though  he 
was  not  master  of  all  those  languages,  it 
was  no  shameful  hypocrisy  to  put  his  name 
to  the  said  book,  it  being  much  in  English, 
wherein  these  languages  are  interpreted. 
There  are  also,  John  Stubs'  and  Benjamin 
Furley's  names  to  it,  as  well  as  G.  F.'s  in 
the  very  title  page,  and  they  were  scholars. 
And  G.  F.  was  not  so  wholly  ignorant  and 
illiterate  in  all  those  languages,  as  F.  B. 
renders  him  ,  for  he  attained  both  to  the 
reading,  writing  and  understanding  of  Hebrew, 
and  he  might  well  fix  his  name  to  the  book, 
both  with  respect  to  the  matter  treated  on,  the 
English,  the  Hebrew,  and  his  care  of  collect- 
ing the  same,  and  yet  not  merit  F.  Bugg's 
reproach  of  cheating,  deceiving,  deceitful, 
sliameful,  hypocrisies,  juggles,  feigned  mira- 
cles, out  doing  the  papist's  legion,  p.  17. 
Oh  blush,  and  bo  ashamed,  thou  envious  scrib- 
bler, F.  B.  How  abominable  is  thy  work  ! 
what  infamy  and  reproach  wouldst  thou  fix 
upon  us,  as  if  we  were  not  fit  to  live  under  a 
government,  or  in  a  nation.  H. 

Slavery.-; — A  general  movement  is  taking 
place  in  England,  on  the  subject  of  negro  slave- 
ry. We  have  never  known  so  many  petitions  to 
be  sent  in,  within  so  short  a  perod,  upon  any 
one  subject,  as  those  which  at  the  date  of  our 
last  advices,  crowded  the  tables  of  parliament, 
pra}ing  for  the  total  abolition  of  slavery,  in  the 
British  dependencies. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  the  whites,  slaves,  and  free  blacks  in 
the  West  India  Islands,  which  will  be  read  with 
interest : — 


C/iartcretl  colonics. 

Whites, 

Starrs. 

Fret  blacks. 

Bermuda, 

5,500 

4,650 

500 

Bahamas, 

4,000 

9,500 

2.300 

Jamaica, 

15,000 

331,000 

40,000 

Virgin  Isles,  or 

Torlola, 

360 

5,400 

600 

St.  Christopher's 

1,800 

19,500 

2,500 

Nevis, 

Antigua, 

Mont-Serrat, 

800 

9,000 

1,800 

2,000 

30,000 

4,500 

500 

6,000 

700 

Dominica, 
Barbadoes, 

800 

14,500 

3,600 

15,000 

81,000 

5,000 

St.  Vincents, 

1,300 

23,500 

2,900 

Grenada, 

800 

24,500 

3,700 

Tobago, 

350 

12,700 

1,200 

Crown  colonies. 

St.  Lucia, 

1,100 

13,500 

4,000 

Trinidad, 

13,500 

23,000 

16,000 

Honduras, 

300 

2,450 

2,800 

Demerara, 

3,000 

70,000 

6,080 

Bcrbice, 

600 

Z 1  ,UUO 

1,000 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  43,000 

35,000 

29,000 

Mauritius, 

8,000 

76,000 

15,100 

Total, 

108,150 

812,700 

143,707 

From  a  late  paper. 

Agesilaus,  king  of  Lacedemon,  on  refusing 
to  have  his  own  portrait  taken,  observed — 
"  The  fairest  portraiture  of  men  is  their  own 
actions." 


Whene'er  you  would  an  erring  friend  reprove, 
Let  gentle  cautions  show  the  motive's  love  ; 
Do  not  begin  with  rashness  to  exclaim, 
But  rather  hint  the  fault  before  you  blame  ; 
'Tis  not  enough  your  admonition's  just, 
Prudence  must  guide  it,  or  the  labour's  lost ; 
Friends  should  allure,  and  charm  us  into  scns,e 
Harsh  counsels  less  reform,  than  givo  offence. 

Communicated  for  "The  Friend."* 

OBITUARY. 

The  writer  of  this  brief  tribute  of  respect, 
which  is  believed  to  be  justly  due  to  the  me- 
mory, and  to  the  moral  and  religious  worth  of 
Lydia  Pope,  widow  of  the  late  James  Pope, 
(for  whose  death  his  family  have  so  recently 
had  to  mourn,  and  whose  memory  is  cherished 
with  fond  remembrance.)  In  her  was  exem- 
plified those  Christian  graces,  which  for  ever 
adorn  the  female  character,  "  even  that  of  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit,"  which,  in  the  sight  of 
God,  is  of  great  price,  and  which  was  emi- 
nently verified  in  every  relation  which  she  sus- 
tained in  life — as  a  wife,  a  mother  and  friend — 
by  an  exemplary  and  truly  Christian  deport- 
ment. To  her  children  she  was  endeared  by 
all  those  tender  ties  that  mark  the  character 
of  maternal  tenderness,  producing  a  harmo- 
nising and  cementing  influence  in  a  reciprocity 
of  affection  and  attachment — each  fulfilling 
their  respective  allotments  in  life,  with  a  de- 
gree of  propriety  and  consistency,  it  is  believ- 
ed rarely  surpassed.  These  tender  ties  of 
reciprocal  love  and  affection  infinite  Wisdom 
has  seen  fit  to  sunder  by  the  removal  of  this 
excellent  mother.  Religion  furnishes  a  balm 
for  every  wound,  and  that  alone  can  reconcile 
and  truly  enable  her  dear  children  thus  to 
sustain  this  irreparable  breach :  they  mourn 
not  as  (hose  without  hope  ;  her  exemplary  life 
and  peaceful  close  is  a  consoling  evidence  that 
their  loss  is  her  eternal  gain. 

AUXILIARY  BIBLE  ASSOCIATION. 

A  meeting  of  the  Auxiliary  Bible  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  quarterly 
meeting,  will  be  held  in  the  committee  room 
of  Mulberry  street  meeting  house,  this  after- 
noon, at  3  o'clock. 

MORRIS  SMITH,  Secretary. 
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From  the  Cherokee  Phoenix,  January  1,  1831. 
CHEROKEES. 

MEETING  OF  MISSIONARIES. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  tho  reso 
lutions  and  statements  of  facts  signed  by  the  mis 
sionarics.  Such  a  document  needs  no  recommendation 
from  our  pen — it  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all 
who  love  truth  and  justice,  because  it  is  tho  language 
of  truth.  Perhaps  its  greatest  excellence  consists  in 
its  impartiality — there  is  nothing  exaggerated  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  The  information  contained 
in  these  resolutions  and  statements  is  such  as  is 
greatly  needed  by  the  public,  and  well  calculated  to 
counteract  many  falsehoods,  and  base  misrepresen- 
tations which  are  circulated  respecting  the  Cherokees, 

At  a  meeting  held  at  New  Echota,  December  29th, 
1030,  the  following  persons  were  present: 

Daniel  S.  Butrick,  Wm.  Chamberlin,  Wm.  Potter, 
S.  A.  Worcester,  Jno.  Thompson,  Missionaries  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Missions 

Isaac  Proctor,  Elizur  Butler,  Jno.  C.  Elsworth, 
Wm.  Holland,  Assistant  Missionaries  of  the  A.  B.  C, 
F.M. 

Gottlieb  Byhan,  H.  G.  Clauder,  Missionaries  of  the 
U.  Brethreri's  Church. 

Evan  Jones,  Missionary  of  the  American  Baptist 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

Daniel  S.  Butrick  was  chosen  chairman  of  the 
meeting,  and  S.  A.  Worcester,  secretary. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  chair 
man. 

After  deliberate  consultation  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  unanimously  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be 
presented  for  publication  to  the  editor  of  the  Cherokee 
Phoenix. 

Resolved,  That  we  view  the  Indian  question,  at  pre- 
sent so  much  agitated  in  the  United  States,  as  being 
not  merely  of  a  political,  but  of  a  moral  nature;  inas- 
much as  it  involves  the  maintenance  or  violation  of 
the  faith  of  ourcountry,  and  as  demanding,  therefore, 
the  most  serious  consideration  of  all  American  citr 
zens,  not  only  as  patriots,  but  as  Christians. 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  present  crisis  of 
affairs  relating  tu  the  Cherokee  nation  as  calling  for 
the  sympathies,  and  prayers,  and  aid,  of  all  benevolent 
people  throughout  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  the  frequent  insinuations  which 
have  been  publicly  made,  that  missionaries  have  used 
an  influence  in  directing  the  political  affairs  of  this 
nation,  demand  from  us  an  explicit  and  public  dis- 
avowal of  the  charge;  and  that  we  therefore  solemnly 
affirm,  that,  in  regard  to  ourselves  at  least,  every  such 
insinuation  is  entirely  unfounded. 

Resolved,  That,  while  we  distinctly  aver,  that  it  is 
not  any  influence  of  ours  which  has  brought  the  Che- 
rokees to  the  resolution  not  to  exchange  their  place 
of  residence,  vet  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  feel  a 
lively  interest  in  a  subject  of  such  vital  importance 
to  their  welfare;  and  that  we  can  perceive  no  con- 
sideration, either  moral  or  political,  which  ought,  in 
the  present  crisis,  to  restrain  us  from  a  free  and  public 
expression  of  our  opinion. 

Resolved,  Therefore,  that  we  view  the  removal  of 
this  people  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  as  an  event 
to  be  most  earnestly  deprecated  ;  threatening  greatly 
to  retard,  if  not  totally  to  arrest  their  progress  in 
religion,  civilization,  learning  and  the  useful  arts,  to 
involve  them  in  great  distress,  and  to  bring  upon 
them  a  complication  of  evils,  for  which  the  prospect 
before  them  would  offer  no  compensation. 

Resolved,  That  we  deem  ourselves  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  the  feelings  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  Che- 
rokee people,  including  all  ranks,  and  with  scarcely  a 
few  individual  exceptions,  are  totally  averse  to  a 
removal,  so  that  nothing  but  force,  or  such  oppression 
as  they  would  esteem  equivalent  to  force,  could  in- 
duce them  to  adopt  such  a  measure. 

Resolved,  As  our  unanimous  opinion,  that  the 
establishment  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Georgia  and  other 
states  over  the  Cherokee  people,  against  their  will, 
would  be  an  immense  and  irreparable  injury. 

Whereas  we  have  frequently  seen,  in  the  public 
prints,  representations  of  the  state  of  this  people, 
which  we  know  to  be  widely  at  variance  with  the 
truth,  and  which  are  highly  injurious  in  their  ten- 
dency. 


Resolved,  That  we  regard  it  as  no  more  than  an  act 
of  justice  to  the  Cherokee  nation,  that  we  publish  the 
following  statement,  and  subjoin  our  names  in  tes 
timony  of  its  correctness. 

The  Cherokee  people  have  been  advancing  in  civi- 
lization for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  and  are 
still  advancing  as  rapidly,  we  believe,  as  ever.  Our 
various  opportunities  of  acquaintance  with  them  have 
been  such,  that  we  suppose  our  united  estimate  of 
their  progress  cannot  vary  widely  from  the  truth. 
Of  this,  however,  the  public  must  judge.  Mr.  Byhan 
first  arrived  in  the  nation  as  a  missionary  in  May, 
1801,  left  in  1812,  and  returned  in  1827.  Mr.  Butrick 
arrived  in  January,  and  Mr.  Chamberlin  in  March, 
1818.  Mr.  Potter  and  Doct.  Butler  arrived  in  Ja 
nuary,  1821,  and  Mr.  Elsworth  and  Mr.  Jones  in 
November  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Proctor  in  October, 
1822,  Mr.  Holland  in  November,  1823,  Mr.  Worcester 
in  October,  1825,  Mr.  Clauder  in  November,  1828, 
and  Mr.  Thompson  in  January,  1829.  We  occupy 
eleven  stations,  in  different  parts  of  the  nation.  One 
of  these  stations  is  in  that  part  which  is  considered  to 
have  made  the  least  progress  in  civilization. 

When  we  say  that  the  Cherokees  are  rapidly  ad- 
vancing in  civilization,  we  speak  of  them  as  a  body 
There  are  very  different  degrees  of  improvement ; 
some  families  having  risen  to  a  level  with  the  white 
people  of  the  United  States,  while  the  progress  of 
others  has  but  commenced.  Between  the  extremes 
are  all  grades,  but  we  do  not  believe  there  is  a  family 
in  the  nation  which  has  not  in  a  measure  felt  the 
change.  That  the  Indians  of  mixed  blood  should, 
upon  an  average,  be  in  advance  of  the  full  Indians, 
was  to  be  expected,  and  is  undoubtedly  true;  although 
some  Indians  of  full  blood  are  in  the  foremost  rank, 
and  some  of  mixed  blood  help  to  bring  up  the  rear 

It  has  been  represented,  not  only  that  improvement 
is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  Indians  of  mixed 
blood,  but  that  these  constitute  an  insignificant  por- 
tion of  the  nation.  Neither  representation  is  correct. 
We  believe  that  not  less  than  one-fourth  part  of  the 
people  are  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  mixed.  The 
number  of  families  of  mixed  blood  has  been  stated  at 
about  200,  which  is  less  than  the  number  of  families 
of  which  one  parent  is  white.  That  these  can  bear 
but  a  small  proportion  to  the  number  in  which  one  or 
both  parents  are  of  mixed  blood  is  manifest,  since  the 
process  of  amalgamation  has  been  going  on  for  many 
years,  until  the  descendants  of  whites  are  to  be  found 
of  at  least  the  sixth  generation. 

But,  as  we  have  already  said,  it  is  far  from  being 
true  that  improvement  is  chiefly  confined  to  this  class. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Cherokees  were  originally 
found  by  the  Europeans  in  a  purely  savage  state, 
naked  almost  in  summer,  and  clothed  with  skins  in 
winter,  living  in  miserable  huts,  without  floors  or 
chimneys,  and  subsisting  partly  indeed  by  agriculture, 
but  mainly  by  the  chase.  Without  implements  of 
iron,  and  without  the  art  of  manufacturing  cloth,  it 
could  not  be  far  otherwise.  To  this  purely  savage 
state  the  present  certainly  bears  a  far  less  resemblance 
than  to  that  of  the  civilized  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  very  lowest  class,  with  few  exceptions, 
are,  in  our  apprehension,  as  near  the  latter  as  the 
former.  As  to  the  straggling  beggars  who  are  seen 
abroad  in  the  white  settlements,  they  ought  only  to 
be  compared  with  the  drunken  stragglers  of  other 
nations,  to  judge  of  comparative  civilization. 

It  would  swell  our  statement  beyond  a  proper 
length  to  descend  into  many  particulars,  but  it  seems 
necessary  to  specify  a  few. 

At  present  many  of  the  Cherokees  are  dressed  as 
well  as  the  whites  around  them,  and  of  most  of  them 
the  manner  of  dress  is  substantially  the  same.  A  part 
of  the  old  men,  perhaps  nearly  half,  retain,  not  indeed 
the  original  Indian  dress,  but  that,  nearly,  which  pre- 
vailed a  dozen  years  since.  Almost  all  the  younger 
men  have  laid  it  aside.  Avery  few  aged  women  are 
seen  with  only  a  petticoat  and  short  gown,  meeting 
each  other  at  the  waist,  which  twenty  years  ago  was 
the  general  style  of  female  dress.  Except  these  very 
few,  no  woman  appears  without  at  least  a  decent 
gown,  extending  from  the  neck  to  the  feet.  Twenty 
years  ago  most  of  theCherokee  children,  of  both  sexes, 
were  entirely  naked  during  most  of  the  year.  Now 
there  are  few,  if  any  families,  where  the  children  are 
not  habitually  clothed,  and  especially  a  Cherokee  girl, 


without  decent  clothing,  is  an  object  very  seldom 
seen.  If  the  present  course  continues,  when  those 
who  are  now  in  the  decline  of  life  shall  have  passed 
away,  the  dress  of  the  Cherokees  will  scarcely  distin- 
guish them  from  their  neighbours. 

The  Cherokee  women  generally  manufacture  more 
or  less  good  substantial  cloth.  Many  families  raise 
their  own  cotton.  A  great  part  of  their  clothing  is 
manufactured  by  themselves,  though  not  a  little  is  of 
New  England  and  foreign  manufacture. 

Thirty  years  ago  a  plough  was  scarcely  seen  in 
the  nation.  Twenty  years  ago  there  was  nearly 
500.  Still  the  ground  was  cultivated  chiefly  by  the 
hoe  only.  Six  years  ago  the  number  of  ploughs,  as 
enumerated,  was  2923.  Among  us  all  we  scarcely 
know  a  field  which  is  now  cultivated  without  plough- 
ing. Consequently,  the  quantity  of  land  under  cul- 
tivation is  increased  several  fold.  Habits  of  industry 
are  much  increased,  and  still  increasing;  and  though 
many  fail  in  this  respect,  so  that  the  more  indolent 
sometimes  trespass  upon  the  hospitality  of  the  more 
industrious,  yet  most  families  provide  in  the  produce 
of  their  fields  for  the  supply  of  their  own  wants,  and 
many  raise  considerable  quantities  of  corn  for  sale. 
Suffering  for  want  of  food  is  as  rare,  we  believe,  as 
in  any  part  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  dwellings  of  the  mass  of  the  Cherokees  are 
comfortable  log  cabins.  The  meanest  are  not  meaner 
than  those  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  whites. 
Formerly  their  huts  had  neither  floors  nor  chimneys. 
Twenty  years  since  nearly  all  had  chimneys,  but  few 
had  floors.  Now  most  of  the  cabins  are  floored,  be- 
sides being  much  improved  in  other  respects.  Many 
of  the  houses  in  the  nation  are  decent  two  story 
buildings,  and  some  are  elegant. 

In  the  furniture  of  their  houses,  perhaps,  the  mass 
of  the  people  suffer  more  than  in  almost  any  other 
respect  by  comparison  with  their  white  neighbours. 
Yet  in  this  particular  we  notice  a  very  rapid  change, 
n  the  course  of  a  few  years  past. 

The  diffusion  of  property  among  the  people  is 
becoming  more  genera!. 

In  no  respect,  perhaps,  is  the  approach  to  civiliza- 
tion more  evident  than  in  regard  to  the  station  as- 
signed to  women.  Though  in  this  respect  there  is 
still  room  for  improvement,  yet  in  general  they  are 
allowed  to  hold  their  proper  place. 

Polygamy,  which  has  prevailed  to  some  extent,  is 
becoming  rare.  It  is  forbidden  by  law,  but  the  law 
being  as  yet  without  a  penalty  annexed,  has  probably 
much  less  influence  than  public  opinion,  which  makes 
the  practice  highly  disreputable.  A  few  are  still 
living  in  a  state  of  polygamy,  but  at  present  almost 
no  one  enters  the  state. 

Superstition  still  bears  considerable  sway,  but  its 
influence  is  rapidly  declining.  Customs,  which  once 
it  was  infamous  to  violate,  are  fast  disappearing. 
Most  of  the  young  men  of  the  nation  appear  to  be 
entirely  ignorant  of  a  large  portion  of  the  former 
superstitions.  Ancient  traditions  are  fading  from 
memory,  and  can  scarcely  be  collected  if  any  one 
would  commit  them  to  paper.  Conjuring,  however, 
is  still,  to  a  considerable  extent,  practised  by  the  old, 
and  believed  in  by  the  less  enlightened  even  of  the 
young. 

In  regard  to  intemperance  there  is  much  to  deplore, 
but  it  is,  we  believe,  an  undisputed  fact,  that  its  pre- 
valence has  greatly  diminished,  and  is  still  diminish- 
ing. Indeed  we  are  confident  that,  at  present,  the 
Cherokees  would  not  suffer  in  this  respect  by  a  com- 
parison with  the  white  population  around.  In  regard 
to  the  scenes  of  intoxication  exhibited  at  the  sessions 
of  courts,  and  on  other  public  occasions,  the  Che- 
rokees, in  consequence  of  their  wholesome  laws  on 
the  subject,  have  greatly  the  advantage. 

In  education  we  do  not  know  that  the  progress  of 
the  Cherokees  should  be  called  rapid.  Certainly  it 
is  far  less  so  than  is  desirable.  The  following  facts, 
however,  will  serve  to  correct  some  misstatements  on 
this  subject.  We  have  before  us  the  names  of  200 
Cherokee  men  and  youths  who  are  believed  to  have 
obtained  an  English  education  sufficient  for  the  trans- 
action of  ordinary  business.  Females,  it  will  be  observ- 
ed, are  excluded,  as  are  many  men  and  youths  who  can 
barely  read  and  write.  Of  these  200*  persons,  about 
132  were  instructed  wholly  within  the  nation,  about 
twenty-four  received  within  the  nation  sufficient  in- 
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rtruction  to  enable  them  to  transact  ordinary  business, 
independently  of  superadded  advantages,  and  about  f 
forty-four  were  instructed  chiefly  abroad.  We  doubt  1 
not  that  amore  extended  acquaintance  would  increase  ( 
the  list.  An  increasing  anxiety  among  the  people  < 
for  the  education  of  their  children  is  very  apparent,  j 
Of  the  number  who  are  able  to  read  their  own  lan-  I 
guage  in  Guess's  alphabet,  we  should  vary  somewhat  j 
in  our  individual  estimates.  None  of  us,  however,  i 
supposes  that  less  than  a  majority  of  those  who  are  i 
between  childhood  and  middle  age  can  read  with  t 
greater  or  less  facility.  1 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth  than  the  i 
representation  that  any  class  of  the  Cherokees  are  in  i 
any  respect  deteriorating.  However  slow  may  be  i 
the  progress  of  a  portion  of  the  people,  their  course 
is  manifestly  not  retrograde,  but  progressive. 

In  regard  to  the  state  of  religion  we  deem  it  suffi-  : 
cientto  state,  as  nearly  as  we  are  able,  the  number  of 
members  of  the  several  religious  societies.  To  the 
Presbyterian  churches  belong  219  members,  of  whom 
167  are  Cherokees.  In  the  United  Brethren's  churches 
are  45  Cherokee  members.  In  the  Baptist  churches 
probably  about  90;  we  know  not  the  exact  number. 
The  official  statement  of  the  Methodist  missionaries, 
made  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  gave  736  as  the 
number  of  members  in  their  societies,  including  those 
who  are  denominated  seekers.  The  number  according 
to  the  report  of  the  present  year,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain.  We  are  assured  not  less  than  850. 
Of  these  the  greater  part  are  Cherokees. 

While  we  represent  the  Cherokee  people  as  having 
made  great  advances  in  civilization  and  knowledge, 
as  well  as  in  religion,  we  wish  not  to  be  understood  to 
attribute  all  to  the  influence  of  missionary  efforts. 
We  trust  indeed  that  missionaries,  besides  introducing 
the  religion  of  the  gospel,  have  had  their  share  of 
influence  in  promoting  education  and  the  habits  of 
civilized  life.  But  this  influence  has  not  been  alone, 
nor  was  it  the  first  which  began  to  be  felt. 

The  intermixture  of  white  people  with  the  Indians 
has  undoubtedly  been  a  considerable  cause  of  the 
civilization  of  the  latter.  The  operation  of  this  cause 
upon  the  descendants  of  white  men  we  believe  is  not 
called  in  question ;  but  some  have  seemed  to  suppose 
its  influence  on  the  full  Indians  to  have  been  of  an 
opposite  character.  To  say  nothing  of  the  impro- 
bability of  such  a  supposition,  considered  as  theory, 
it  is  manifestly  contrary  to  fact  in  relation  to  this 
people.  The  less  civilized  Indians  are  led  by  degrees, 
and  more  and  more  rapidly  as  prejudices  subside,  to 
adopt  the  better  customs  of  the  more  civilized,  whose 
examples  are  constantly  before  them. 

The  proximity  of  the  whites,  also,  is  by  no  means 
injurious  in  every  respect.  The  evil  which  they  have 
brought  upon  the  Indians,  by  the  introduction  of 
ardent  spirits,  and  of  vices  before  unknown  among 
them,  is  indeed  great.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
the  gradual  assimilation  of  the  tribe,  thus  surround- 
ed by  civilized  people,  to  the  customs  and  manners 
which  constantly  invite  their  imitation,  and  the  fa- 
cility thus  afforded  for  procuring  the  comforts  of 
life,  are  benefits  of  no  little  value.  To  deprive  them 
of  these  advantages,  while  in  their  present  state, 
would  be  an  incalculable  evil. 

In  relation  to  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  and  espe- 
cially those  of  spinning  and  weaving,  most  import- 
ant results  wefc  produced  by  the  system  of  means 
proposed-by  Washington,  and  carried  into  effect,  by 
some  of  the  former  agents  of  the  government ;  par- 
ticularly Colonel  Dinsmoor,  to  whom  the  Cherokees 
acknowledge  themselves  greatly  indebted. 

It  has  been  often  represented  that  white  men  and 
half-breeds  control  the  political  affairs  of  the  nation. 
White  men  can,  by  the  constitution,  have  no  part  in 
the  government ;  and  to  us  it  is  evident  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  white  citizens  of  the  nation,  over  its 
political  concerns,  is  of  very  little  consideration. 
For  ourselves  we  havo  already  disclaimed  such  influ- 
ence. Not  only  have  we  been  disposed,  on  our  own 
part,  carefully  to  avoid  all  interference  with  such  con- 
cerns, but  we  well  know  that  tho  Cherokees  would 
ever  have  repelled  such  interference  with  indignation. 
Since,  howuver.  all  that  has  been  said  of  our  influ- 
ence, has  been  mero  surmise,  without  even  the  pre- 
tenco  of  evidence,  we  cannot  suppose  that  much 
more  is  necessary  on  our  part  than  to  dony  the 
charge. 


That  the  Indians  of  mixed  blood,  possess,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  that  superior  influence  which  natu- 
rally attends  superior  knowledge,  cannot  be  doubted. 
Of  this  description,  certainly,  are  the  greater  portion 
of  those  through  whose  influence  a  happier  form  of 
government  has  taken  the  place  of  that  under  which 
the  Cherokees  formerly  lived.  But  it  would  be  a 
power  of  a  far  different  kind  from  any  which  exists 
in  the  Cherokee  nation,  which  could,  as  these  leading 
men  have  been  represented  to  do,  assumo  and  main- 
tain an  important  position,  in  opposition  to  the  will 
of  the  people.  Particularly  is  there  overwhelming 
evidence,  that  no  man,  whatever  degree  of  talent 
or  knowledge,  or  previous  influence  he  might  possess, 
could  possibly  find  his  way  into  office  at  the  present 
time,  whose  views  were  known  to  contravene  those 
of  the  mass  of  the  people,  on  the  grand  subject  of 
national  interest,  a  removal  to  the  west.  The  dis- 
posal of  office  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people — the 
people  require  patriotism,  and  the  very  touchstone 
of  patriotism  is,  "  will  he  sell  his  country  ?" 

It  may  notbe  amiss  to  state  what  proportion  the  In- 
dian blood  actually  bears  to  the  white,  in  the  princi- 
pal departments  of  the  Cherokee  government.  The 
present  principal  chief,  Mr.  John  Ross,  is,  we  believe, 
but  one  eighth  Cherokee  :  Major  Lowrey,  the  second 
principal  chief,  is  one  half  Cherokee.  The  legislature 
consists  of  two  branches,  styled  the  National  Commit- 
tee and  Council;  the  former  numbering  sixteen  mem- 
bers, and  the  latter  twenty-four.  The  presiding  officers 
of  both  these  branches  are  full  Cherokees.  Of  the 
committee,  two  only,  including  the  president,  are  full 
Indians;  of  the  rest,  seven  arc  half  Indians,  and  five 
less  than  half.  Of  the  council,  sixteen  are  supposed 
to  be  full  Indians,  seven  half,  and  one  only  one-fourth. 
No  measure  can  be  adopted  without  the  concurrence 
of  both  houses,  and,  consequently,  every  public  mea- 
sure has  the  sanction  of  a  body,  of  which  two-thirds 
of  the  members  are  of  unmixed  Indian  blood.  Each 
succeeding  election  may  vary  the  proportion.  This 
is,  as  nearly  as  we  can  ascertain,  the  proportion  as 
it  now  stands. 

The  effect  of  the  new  form  of  government  adopt- 
ed by  the  Cherokees,  has  been  represented  abroad, 
we  know  not  on  what  grounds,  to  be  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  the  people.  On  this  subject,  it  does 
not  belong  to  us  to  theorize.  We  can  only  say  that 
the  actual  effect,  as  it  passes  under  our  own  observa- 
tion, is  highly  beneficial,  nor  is  there  any  class  on 
whom  it  operates  injuriously. 

One  other  representation  we  feel  it  our  duty  to 
notice,  viz.  that  the  people  are  deterred  from  the 
expression  of  opinion  by  the  fear  of  the  chiefs.  No- 
thing, we  are  sure,  could  be  more  unfounded.  Free- 
dom of  speech  exists  no  where  more  unrestrained  than 
here.  Individuals  may  very  possibly  be  restrained 
from  the  expression  of  an  opinion  favourable  to  the 
removal  of  the  nation,  by  the  dread  of  incurring  the 
odium  of  public  sentiment;  but  this  is  tho  only  re- 
straint, and  it  is  one  which  supposes,  what  in  fact 
exists,  an  overwhelming  torrent  of  national  feeling 
in  opposition  to  removal. 

It  is  on  this  subject,  most  of  all,  that  the  views  of 
the  Cherokees  have  been  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
missionaries.  In  denying  all  interference  with  their 
political  concerns,  we  have  repelled  this  insinuation. 
We  would  not  be  understood  to  affirm  that  we  have 
always  studiously  avoided  the  expression  of  our  opi- 
nions, but  that  we  have  not  acted  the  part  of  advisers, 
nor  would  nor  could  have  influenced  the  views  of 
the  people  or  of  their  rulers. 

In  reference  to  the  subjecting  of  the  Cherokees  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  several  states,  whose  chartered 
i  limits  embrace  their  country,  it  may  not  be  impro- 
i  per  to  state,  what,  from  a  constant  residence  among 

■  them,  we  cannot  but  perceive  to  be  their  feelings. 
I  One  sentiment  manifestly  pervades  the  whole  nation 
.  — that  the  extension  of  the  laws  of  the  stales  over 

■  them,  without  their  consent,  would  bo  a  most  op- 
i  pressive  and  flagrant  violation  of  their  natural  and 

■  conventional  rights ;  and  the  sufferance  of  it  by  the 
I  United  States,  as  fl.igrant  a  violation  of  those  treaties, 
.  on  which  alone  they  have  relied  for  security.  It 

■  would  be  as  idle,  also,  as  it  is  distant  from  our  wish, 

■  to  conceal  that  our  views  on  this  subject  accord  with 
i  theirs,  and  that,  on  a  topic  of  such  universal  excite- 
:  merit,  it  is  impossible  that  our  viows  should  be  un- 
known to  them.    If  the  free  expression  of  such  on 


opinion  be  a  crime,  to  tho  charge  of  that  crime  we 
plead  guilty.  If  we  withheld  our  opinion,  when 
called  for,  we  could  not  hold  up  our  heads  as  preach- 
ers of  righteousnesss,  among  a  people  who  would 
universally  regard  us  as  abettors  of*  iniquity. 

While  such  are  the  feelings  of  the  Cherokees,  it  is 
impossible  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  several  states 
should  be  established  over  them  without  producing 
the  most  unhappy  results.  It  is  not  easy  to  con- 
jecture what  course,  in  such  an  event,  the  majority 
would  adopt.  Any  thing  approaching  to  unanimity 
could  not  be  expected.  Some  would  undoubtedly 
join  their  brethren  in  Arkansas,  some,  if  we  may 
judge  from  remarks  which  wefrequently  hear,  would 
seek  a  refuge  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States,  while  others  still  would  make  the  experiment 
of  remaining,  subject  to  authorities  to  which  they 
must  render  an  unwilling  obedience.  Either  alter- 
native would  be  adopted  with  such  feelings,  as 
would,  in  many,  we  fear  in  most  instances,  preclude 
the  probability  of  their  making  further  progress  in 
improvements,  or  even  retaining  the  ground  they 
have  gained.  The  news  of  the  failure  of  their  cause 
would  drive  them  to  despair;  and  despair,  there  is 
every  reason  to  fear,  would  goad  many  of  them  on 
to  ruinous  excesses  of  vice,  if  not,  in  some  instances, 
to  blind  revenge.  Hard  is  the  task  of  that  philan- 
thropist who  would  attempt  to  elevate,  or  even  sus- 
tain the  character  of  a  broken-hearted  people.  But  we 
forbear  to  dwell  upon  the  anticipation  of  evils,  which 
we  earnestly  hope  will  never  be  realized. 

In  all  the  preceding  statements,  we  are  conscious 
of  having  honestly  endeavoured  to  avoid  every  de- 
gree of  exaggeration.  To  us  it  appears  that  the 
Cherokees  are  in  a  course  of  improvement,  which  pro- 
mises, if  uninterrupted,  to  place  them,  at  no  distant 
period,  nearly  on  a  level  with  their  white  brethren. 
Labouring,  as  we  are,  to  aid  them  in  their  progress, 
we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  earnestly  deprecate 
any  measure  which  threatens  to  arrest  it.  In  thiB 
light  we  view  the  attempt  to  remove  them  from  their 
inheritance,  or  subject  them,  against  their  will,  to 
tho  dominion  of  others.  Our  sympathies  are  with 
them — our  prayers  have  often  ascended  and  shall 
still  ascend  in  their  behalf — and  we  earnestly  invite 
the  prayers  of  all  our  fellow  Christians,  that  He  who 
rules  the  destinies  of  nations,  will  deliver  them  out 
of  all  their  afflictions,  and  establish  them  in  the  land 
which  he  has  given  them  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
that  he  will  open  all  their  hearts  to  receive  the  gos- 
pel of  his  Son,  and  thus  to  secure  to  themselves  the 
possession  of  a  better  country,  even  a  heavenly. 

Signed  by  all  the  Missionaries  present. 

For  "Tho  Fiiend."  ■ 

SCHOOLS. 

The  great  subject  of  education  and  schools 
has  recently  engaged  the  renewed  attention 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  ;  many  of  its 
members  are  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  giving  their  children  a  good  educa- 
tion, under  the  care  of  persons  whose  religious 
and  moral  habits  are  such  as  to  guard  them 
from  the  danger  of  contamination,  and  as  there 
is  no  concern,  with  which  lam  acquainted,  more 
important  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Society 
than  this,  every  thing  which  may  tend  to 
promote  it,  should  be  carefully  improved.  The 
following  excellent  advice,  issued  some  years 
ago  by  the  quarterly  meeting  of  Philadelphia, 
and  enjoined  on  the  observance  of  its  subordi- 
nate meetings,  will  be  found  particularly  ap- 
propriate at  the  present  time. 

"  The  education  of  our  youth  in  piety  and 
virtue,  and  giving  them  useful  learning,  under 
the  tuition  of  religious,  prudent  persons,  having 
for  many  years  engaged  the  solid  attention  of 
this  meeting,  and  advices  thereon  having  been 
from  time  to  time  issued  to  the  several  subor- 
dinate meetings,  it  is  renewedly  desired  that 
quarterly,  monthly,  and  preparative  meetings 
may  be  excited  to  proper  exertions  for  the 
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institution  and  support  of  schools  ;  there  being 
but  little  doubt,  that  as  Friends  are  united  and 
cherish  a  disposition  of  liberality  for  the  assist- 
ance of  each  other  in  this  important  work, 
they  will  be  enabled  to  make  such  provision 
for  the  accommodation  and  residence  of  a 
teacher  with  a  family,  as  would  be  an  encour- 
agement to  well  qualified  persons  to  engage  in 
this  arduous  employment.  For  want  of  this 
it  has  been  observed,  that  children  have  been 
committed  to  the  care  of  transient  persons,  of 
doubtful  character,  and  sometimes  of  very 
corrupt  minds,  by  whose  bad  example  and  in- 
fluence they  have  been  betrayed  into  princi- 
ples and  habits,  which  have  had  an  injurious 
effect  on  them  in  more  advanced  life.  It  is, 
therefore,  indispensably  incumbent  on  us  to 
guard  them  against  this  danger,  and  procure 
such  tutors,  of  our  own  religious  persuasion, 
as  are  not  only  capable  of  instructing  them  in 
Hseful  learning*  to  fit  them  for  the  business  of 
this  life,  but  to  train  them  in  the  knowledge  of 
their  duty  to  God  and  one  towards  another. 
It  is  therefore  proposed  :  First,  that  a  lot  of 
ground  be  provided  in  each  monthly,  or  pre- 
parative meeting,  sufficient  for  a  garden,  or- 
chard, grass  for  a  cow,  &c,  and  a  suitable 
house  erected  thereon. 

"  Second,  That  funds  be  raised  by  contribu- 
tion, bequests,  &.c,  in  each  meeting,  the  in- 
terest of  which  to  be  applied,  either  in  aid  of 
the  teacher's  salary,  or  lessening  the  expense 
of  Friends  in  straitened  circumstances,  in  the 
education  of  their  children. 

"  Third,  That  a  committee  be  appointed,  in 
each  monthly  or  preparative  meeting,  to  have 
the  care  of  schools  and  the  funds  for  their  sup- 
port, and  that  no  tutor  be  employed,  but  with 
their  consent. 

"  Although  the  raising  of  a  sufficiency  to  an- 
swer those  purposes  may,  in  some  places, 
appear  difficult,  yet  as  improvements  of  this 
kind  are  generally  gradual,  and  have  often 
arisen,  from  small  beginnings,  into  very  valu- 
able establishments,  it  is  desired  that  Friends 
may  be  encouraged  thereto,  and  keeping  an 
eye  to  the  divine  blessing  on  their  benevolent 
endeavours,  make  such  essay,  for  carrying  into 
effect  these  recommendations,  as  they  may  be 
enabled. " 

We  most  cordially  and  earnestly  recommend 
this  affectionate  advice  of  the  yearly  meeting, 
to  the  serious  consideration  of  Friends  ;  and 
especially  that  those  who  are  rich  and  blessed 
with  a  great  abundance  of  the  things  of  this 
world,  may  cherish  a  spirit  of  open  hearted 
liberality  towards  the  encouragement  of  schools 
and  learning.  Many  meetings  have  been  en- 
tirely stripped  by  the  Hicksites,  of  the  school 
houses  and  lots  which  they  had  acquired  in 
conformity  with  the  foregoing  directions  of 
the  yearly  meeting.  The  whole  labour  and 
expense  is  again  to  be  incurred,  and  the  num- 
ber of  members  on  whom  the  burden  devolves 
is,  in  some  instances,  very  small.  We  trust 
the  deep  and  prevailing  interest  which  is  felt 
by  our  members,  in  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  the  Society,  will  be  evinced  by  a  correspon- 
dent generosity,  particularly  by  the  affluent, 
in  cherishing  and  promoting  those  great  con- 
cerns in  which  its  preservation  and  success  are 
so  materially  involved.  Q. 


For  "The  Friend." 

As  the  name  of  Thomas  Gwin  has  not  ap- 
peared in  any  of  the  late  publications  that  have 
fallen  into  my  hands,  I  have  thought  that  per- 
haps the  ancient  pamphlet,  from  which  these 
extracts  are  taken,  may  not  be  much  known. 
It  is  a  book  fraught  with  instruction,  and 
should  these  now  sent  be  deemed  suitable  for 
the  pages  of  "The  Friend,"  they  are  at  the 
service  of  the  editor.  M.  A. 

Westchester  county,  1st  mo.  24</V,  1831. 

Extracts  from  "  some  religious  and  serious 
considerations"  of  Thomas  Gwin,  in  a  pam- 
phlet called  his  "  Will:" 

With  humble  and  hearty  devotion,  I  desire 
to  adore  the  great  God,  and  our  Saviour,  Je- 
sus Christ,  in  and  through  the  blessed  Spirit, 
which  God,  in  his  goodness,  hath  shed  abroad 
in  our  hearts,  and  by  which  we  are  enabled  to 
approach  unto  him,  with  broken  and  contrite 
spirits,  which  always  was,  and  is  a  sacrifice 
acceptable  unto  him.  I  hereby  freely  acknow- 
edge,  that  without  the  help  of  his  Spirit,  we 
know  not  what  to  pray  for  as  we  ought,  nor 
can  we  do  any  thing  acceptable  to  God  ;  which 
hath  often  engaged  me  to  cry  to  the  Lord,  as 
did  David,  saying,  "  Cast  me  not  away  from 
thy  presence,  neither  take  thy  holy  Spirit  from 
me."  The  blessed  writing  of  the  holy  and 
inspired  penmen,  contained  in  that  book  we 
usually  call  the  Bible  ;  these  holy  writings, 
the  precepts,  prophecies  and  histories  therein 
contained,  I  do  commend  and  recommend  to 
such  as  may  live  after  me,  as  having  had,  for 
more  than  forty  years,  a  sensible  benefit  and 
advantage  by  them,  in  and  through  the  holy 
Spirit,  the  divine  original  and  well-spring  of 
eternal  life,  who,  as  we  wait  for  it,  will  open 
scripture  to  us,  and  will  illuminate  our  under- 
standing in  the  use  of  them,  that  we  shall  find 
them  profitable  for  instruction,  correction,  re- 
proof and  doctrine,  and  able  to  make  us  wise 
unto  salvation,  through  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

I  believe,  also,  and  acknowledge,  that  it  is 
in  and  through  the  heavenly  man,  Christ  Jesus, 
the  Lord  from  heaven,  the  mediator  betwixt 
God  and  man,  that  all  the  blessings  of  God 
are  conveyed  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
men;  and  more  especially,  those  great  bless- 
ings of  the  visitations  of  his  love  and  favour. 
That  God  sent  him,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  to 
taste  death  for  mankind;  that  he  was  the  hope 
and  expectation  of  all  the  holy  patriarchs  and 
prophets,  before  and  under  the  law  :  the  life, 
comfort  and  rejoicing  of  their  souls,  that  "  they 
saw  his  day  and  were  glad  of  it."  They  drank 
of  that  rock  which  followed  them,  which  rock 
was  Christ.  And  the  same  Christ  is  the  con- 
fidence and  tower  of  defence,  the  author  and 
support  of  the  faith  and  trust  of  all  God's 
people  ;  the  door  of  the  heavenly  sheep-fold, 
through  which  they  go  in  and  out,  and  find 
pastures  of  life,  where  their  love  to  him  grows, 
and  is  increased  in  their  hearts,  through  the 
goodness  of  God  in  him. 

These  considerations  I  have  found  fruitful  as 
the  lowly  valleys  ;  I  have  not  found  it  my  place, 
with  human  wisdom,  to  make  inquiries  into  the 
Divine  nature,  or  how,  or  in  what  manner,  the 
Father  and  Son  are  united.    I  have  reckoned 


it  a  work  of  presumption,  and  that  which  the 
poor,  vain  and  low  understanding  of  poor 
mortals  cannot  fathom.  I  have  lamented  the 
case  of  the  church,  in  Constantine's  days 
who,  by  the  too  nice  and  subtle  distinctions  of 
some  men,  were  driven  into  heats  and  parties, 
and,  under  pretence  of  maintaining  the  faith, 
destroyed  charity.  It  is  enough  for  me  that 
he  hath  said  it — "  I  and  my  Father  are  one." 
And  this  is  my  soul  made  sensible  of ;  because 
the  Father  hath  drawn  me  to  the  Son,  and  my 
hope  and  expectation  is,  that  the  Son  wil\ 
bring  me  to  the  Father  :  therefore  believe,  oh 
my  soul !  and  thou  wilt  thereby  attain  that 
knowledge  of  God,  which  the  vulturous  eye 
cannot  see,  nor  searching  wit  of  man  ever 
comprehend. 

I  am  further  to  acknowledge  the  Lord's 
great  mercy  to  me,  in  respect  of  a  sober  edu- 
cation ;  an  evidence  of  his  care  over  me, 
before  1  could  care  for  myself ;  as  also  those 
early  convictions  and  reproofs  I  have  found  on 
my  spirit,  in  my  infancy,  which  would  some- 
times bring  me  on  my  knees  in  solitary  places, 
to  beg  pardon  for  a  day,  or  some  time  mis- 
spent, or  for  some  act  of  transgression  I  had 
done,  and  the  Lord  was  near  me  in  those  days, 
though  I  knew  him  not. 

I  must  also  commemmorate  the  Lord's  call, 
which  made  me  willing  to  suffer  reproaches 
for  Christ's  sake,  and  although  the  opposition 
of  the  adversary,  both  within  and  without,  was 
great,  and  his  inroads  terrible  at  some  times, 
yet  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  lifted  up  a  standard 
against  him,  and  I  had  sometimes  quietness, 
and  a  peaceable  habitation  :  and  all  along  the 
Lord  sustained  me,  and  caused  all  to  work 
together  for  good  to  me  in  the  end.  Time 
might  fail  to  write  of  the  many  grievous  exer- 
cises I  have  undergone,  and  of  the  delivering 
hand  of  God's  power,  which,  as  of  old,  hath 
made  the  waters  of  Marah  sweet,  and  hath 
"  taken  my  feet,  as  out  of  the  mire,  and  out 
of  the  clay,  and  set  them  upon  the  rock  ;"  and 
now  I  desire  to  wait  upon  him,  that  he  may  for- 
ever establish  my  goings. 

And  now,  dearest  Father,  I  beg  the  conti- 
nuation of  thy  favour  and  goodness,  and  that 
thou  mayst  sanctify  my  few  remaining  days  to 
the  service  of  thee,  that  thy  service  may  not 
be  to  me  as  a  matter  of  constraint,  but  it  may 
be  as  meat  and  drink  to  me  to  do  thy  will. 
Thy  temporal  mercies,  for  a  pretty  long  course 
of  life,  have  been  abundant  towards  me,  that 
I  must  say,  with  Jacob,  they  are  more  than  I 
am  worthy  of,  for  all  which  I  desire  to  render 
to  thee  adoration  and  praise,  and  to  sing  the 
song  of  Moses,  and  of  the  Lamb,  saying, 
"  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works,  Lord 
God  Almighty  !  just  and  true  are  all  thy  ways, 
thou  King  of  saints !"  Into  thy  hands  I  com- 
mit and  commend  my  spirit — not  trusting  in 
any  merits  of  mine  own,  for  I  have  merited 
nothing  of  myself,  but  on  thy  abundant  love 
and  mercy,  in  thy  blessed  Son,  our  Lord,  I 
place  my  whole  confidence  and  trust,  now,  and 
for  ever,  Amen. 

To  my  dear  wife  and  children,  I  earnest- 
ly recommend  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  a 
diligent  watchful  spirit,  that  you  may  use  the 
time  given  you  to  an  improvement  of  your 
talents  and  the  grace  bestowed  upon  you. 
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Place  not  your  happiness  in  the  pleasures  or 
treasures  of  this  fading  word,  but  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  light  of  God's  countenance,  which 
you  will  find  to  be  a  fountain  of  comfort,  an 
heavenly  treasure,  "  that  neither  moth  nor 
rust  can  corrupt,  nor  thieves  break  through 
nor  steal."  All  your  care,  labour,  and  endea- 
vours cannot  certainly  secure  unto  you  health, 
or  wealth,  or  esteem  in  the  world  :  these  things 
lie  at  the  disposal  of  Providence,  and,  in  some 
respects,  in  the  power  of  others  ;  but  the 
Lord  hath,  by  his  grace,  put  the  obtaining  of 
truth  and  justice,  holiness  and  humility,  godli- 
ness and  peace,  in  some  sort,  in  our  power  ; 
and  in  those  super-excellent  treasures  we  may 
improve  ourselves,  without  the  fraud  or  vio- 
lence, or  envying,  or  grudging,  of  any  who 
live  near  us. 

And  although  I  desire  you  may,  in  the  first 
place,  seek  God's  kingdom  ;  yet  in  his  fear, 
and  a  holy  submission  to  his  will,  you  may  be 
diligent  in  your  business,  and  the  concerns  that 
lie  under  your  care.  The  apostle,  when  he 
recommended  to  one  of  the  churches,  "  to  be 
fervent  in  spirit,"  he  says  also,  "  not  slothful 
in  business  ;"  and  yet  when  the  Lord  calls  you 
to  serve  him,  then  leave  all  for  his  service,  who 
will  be  far  more  than  all  else  unto  your  souls. 
It  is  possible,  that  had  I  sought  after  this  world 
with  the  earnestness  that  some  of  my  contem- 
poraries have  done,  I  might  leave  you  a  greater 
portion  of  it.  However,  I  hope  it  will  hold  in 
the  wearing,  as  not  being  got  by  fraud  or  op- 
pression, but  by  the  blessing  of  God,  upon  a 
moderate  industry,  and  a  sober  and  temperate 
management.  You  that  are  grown  up  have 
seen  the  manner  of  my  life  amongst  you, 
which  hath  been  attended  with  great  degrees  of 
quietness  and  peace,  both  in  my  family,  and 
abroad ;  and  as  my  conversation  hath  been 
coupled  with  sobriety,  justice,  meekness,  and 
modesty,  and  the  holy  fear  of  God,  and  wait- 
ing upon  him  ;  I  recommend  unto  you,  the 
example  of  my  life  ;  if  I  have  at  any  time  de- 
viated from  those  ways,  I  would  not  that  you 
follow  me  therein  ;  but  I  hope,  through  the 
grace  of  God,  I  may  say  (though  not  of  my- 
self) my  life  may  in  these  respects  be  somewhat 
exemplary  to  you,  who  have  seen  more  of  it 
possibly,  than  all  the  world  besides.  I  further 
recommend  to  you  the  practice  of  charity,  to 
such  as  are  under  necessities,  according  as 
God  shall;  bless  you,  remembering,  "that 
where  much  is  given,  much  is  required,"  and 
the  widow's  two  mites  were  accepted  with  the 
Lord,  being  given  with  a  good  heart.  It  is  a 
virtue,  that  gives  a  present  satisfaction,  as 
well  as  a  future  reward.  The  liberal  and 
compassionate  soul  finds  that  sweetness  and 
comfort,  in  pious  and  charitable  distributions, 
that  it  is  only  sorry  that  it  can  not  do  more. 
The  Lord  knows  how  far  I  have  performed 
my  duty,  in  tins  particular  ;  but  I  have  not 
been  without  jealousy  at  some  times,  that  see- 
ing the  Lord  hath  been  in  this  case  liberal  to 
me,  beyond  what  I  could  once  have  asked, 
whether  I  have  been  proportionally  liberal  to 
those  who  have  been  in  want.  I  would  not 
have  you  busy  yourselves  much  with  the  affairs 
of  others,  unless  it  is  on  the  score  of  doing 
them  good,  or  making  peace  ;  and  be  careful 
to  shun  talebearers,  and  busy-bodies,  and  those 


who  are  inclined  to  tattle  of  their  neighbours  ; 
the  meddling  with  such,  is  like  taking  coals 
into  a  man's  bosom,  and  the  avoiding  them, 
a  way  to  live  peaceably  and  quietly,  which  is  a 
blessing  worthy  to  be  prized.  Abhor  all  im- 
purity in  thought,  word  and  deed ;  resist  the 
very  beginnings  of  temptation,  and  shun  the 
place  where  any  breach  of  modesty,  and  good 
manners  do  appear. 

My  prayer  for  you  is,  that  God  may  guide 
you  by  his  counsel,  and  in  the  end  bring  you 
to  glory  ;  to  this  purpose,  attend  diligently  to 
the  dictates  of  his  good  spirit,  which  you  may 
hear  within  you  ;  for  Christ  saith,  "  he  that 
dwelleth  with  you  shall  be  in  you,"  and  as 
you  hear  and  obey  him,  he  will  conduct  you 
through  this  troublous  world,  in  ways  of 
truth  and  righteousness,  and  land  you  at  last 
in  the  habitations  of  everlasting  rest  and  peace 
with  the  Lord,  to  praise  him  for  ever  and  ever. 

THOMAS  GWIN. 

Falmouth,  England,  29th  of  3d  Mo.,  1708. 


THE  FRIEND. 


SECOND  MONTH,  5,  1831. 


Ever  since  the  interesting,  though  painful 
subject  of  the  rights  and  grievances  of  the 
Cherokees  and  other  Indians,  has  been  under 
discussion  in  the  United  States,  we  have  been 
desirous  to  keep  our  readers  informed  of  the 
state  of  the  controversy.  In  pursuance  of 
this  intention,  we  inserted  last  week,  three 
different  articles,  relative  to  the  Creeks,  Choc- 
taws  and  Cherokees,  respectively  ;  and  in  re- 
ference to  the  latter,  there  will  be  found  ano- 
ther in  the  present  number.  The  intrinsic 
importance  and  interest  of  these,  will,  we 
doubt  not,  sufficiently  compensate  for  the  space 
which  they  occupy.  The  information  which 
the  missionaries  furnish  of  the  state  of  religion, 
civilization,  and  general  improvement  of  the 
Cherokees,  derived  from  their  own  personal 
knowledge  and  residence  among  them,  whilst 
it  commends  itself  to  our  notice  and  credence, 
by  its  evident  candour  and  impartiality,  con- 
stitutes, by  far,  the  most  minute  and  detailed 
statement  in  Reference  to  those  particulars, 
which  we  remember  to  have  seen. 

When  we  consider  what  these  poor  Indians 
were,  what  they  now  are,  and  what,  in  all 
human  probability,  they  would  become,  if 
suffered  to  remain  upon  the  inheritance  re- 
ceived from  their  fathers,  the  idea  of  their 
removal  to  a  distant  inhospitable  wilderness, 
is  painful  in  the  extreme.  Can  it  be,  that 
there  is  not  yet  left  among  the  people  of  these 
United  States,  sufficient  virtue  and  humanity 
to  prevent  so  distressing  a  catastrophe  ?  We 
have  arrived  at  a  very  serious  crisis,  as  respects 
the  injured  aborigines  of  our  soil,  and  is  it 
not  the  bounden  duty  of  all  true  patriots  and 
Christians,  to  raise  their  voices  in  their  behalf, 
in  the  most  solemn  and  energetic  tones  of 
appeal,  of  expostulation  and  entreaty  ? 

Of  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  or  the 
"  Will,"  from  which  the  extract  forwarded  by 


our  correspondent,  M.  A.,  is  derived,  we  are 
at  present  not  able  to  say  more,  than  that  we 
understand  he  was  a  Friend,  held  in  esteem  in 
his  day.  That  he  was  deservedly  so,  the  in- 
structive tenor  of  the  extract  bears  testimony. 


It  is  with  pleasure  we  note  the  receipt  from 
a  correspondent  in  England,  to  whom  we  have 
before  been  under  obligations,  of  several  ac- 
ceptable articles,  which  will  be  inserted  in  due 
course. 


On  another  page  we  have  placed  the  ac- 
count of  hardened  cruelty  inflicted  on  a  negro 
girl,  in  Louisiana.  Many  persons  hereaway 
are  disposed  to  doubt  the  existence  of  such 
acts  of  barbarity  in  our  country,  at  the  pre- 
sent enlightened  period.  We  could  wish  there 
was  better  foundation  for  such  charitable  in- 
credulity. The  following  case,  of  recent  oc- 
currence, in  North  Carolina,  comes  to  us  from 
a  source,  undoubtedly  authentic. 

A  young  woman,  a  slave,  for  some  trivial 
offence,  was,  by  her  tyrant  master,  chained,  or 
directed  to  be  chained  to  a  stick  of  wood,  said 
to  be  large  enough  for  a  shoulder  load  for  a 
man.  With  this  cruel  incumbrance,  she  was 
ordered  off  without  any  kind  of  clothing.  She 
got  near  half  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Ash- 
boro,  Randolph  county,  the  place  of  residence; 
there  came  a  cold  rain,  and  after  a  day  or  two, 
she  was  found  dead,  chained  as  aforesaid. 


Many  of  our  readers  will  be  aware  of  the 
attempt  to  settle  Greenland,  which  was 
made  nearly  eight  hundred  years  ago,  by  some 
inhabitants  of  Norway,  at  a  time  when  the 
climate  of  this  cold  region  appeared  to  be 
much  more  hospitable  than  it  has  been  since. 
This  attempt  was  partially  successful,  and  the 
colony  was  flourishing  and  increasing,  when  a 
sudden  drift  of  an  immense  body  of  ice  cut 
off  the  unhappy  colonists  frogi  all  intercourse 
with  the  rest  of  civilized  men.  Many  fruitless 
attempts  have  at  various  times  been  made,  to 
ascertain  their  fate.  Within  a  few  years  past, 
a  change  in  the  position  of  the  ice  along  the 
shores  of  Greenland,  gave  some  faint  hopes 
that  the  land  itself  might  again  be  reached. 
The  following  account,  from  a  recent  English 
paper,  shows  that  this  expectation  has  been 
realized.  We  feel  very  anxious  for  a  more 
detailed  narrative  of  this  curious  discovery. 

"  We  learn  from  Copenhagen,  that  an  ex- 
pedition which  sailed  from  that  port  in  May 
last,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  western  coast 
of  Greenland,  where  some  Norwegian  colo- 
nists settled  eight  centuries  ago,  and  to  which 
all  access  had  since  been  prevented  by  the  ice. 
The  expedition  found  there  the  descendants  of 
the  colonists,  who  still  profess  Christianity, 
which  was  carried  thither  by  their  forefathers; 
their  language  is  that  of  the  Norwegians  of  the 
tenth  century. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
ELLIS'S  POLYNESIAN  RESEARCHES. 

(Continued  from  page  130.) 

Besides  the  two  important  vegetable  pro- 
ducts, whose  descriptions  we  have  extracted 
at  length,  there  are  many  others  in  use  among 
the  Polynesians,  as  articles  of  food,  which, 
although  described  by  our  author  with  his 
usual  minuteness  and  fidelity,  our  limits  will 
restrict  us  from  noticing  in  any  other  than  a 
very  cursory  manner. 

The  arum  or  taro  is  one  of  their  most  ser- 
viceable eatables.  The  part  consumed  is  the 
large  tuberose  root,  which,  when  raw,  is  ex- 
tremely acrid  and  pungent,  but  when  baked  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  bread  fruit,  is  farina- 
ceous, nutritive  and  palatable,  and  resembles 
the  Irish  potatoe  more  than  any  other  root  in- 
digenous in  the  islands. 

The  yam,  so  familiar,  as  an  article  of  food, 
in  many  tropical  countries,  grows  also  in  Ota- 
heite,  but,  as  it  requires  a  rich  soil  and  much 
labour  and  attention  in  the  culture  and  propa- 
gation, it  is  not  very  extensively  cultivated. 
The  sweet  potatoe  is  very  abundant  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  but  is  not  so  common  in  the 
Georgian  and  Society  groups.  From  the  de- 
scription given,  I  take  it  to  be  very  similar  to 
our  own  vegetable  of  the  same  name. 

The  pia,  or  arrow  root,  from  whence  we 
derive  the  excellent  farinaceous  article  of  that 
name,  used  so  extensively  in  the  materia  me- 
dica,  is  indigenous  and  abundant  in  the  islands, 
growing  spontaneously  in  almost  any  soil.  It 
has  been  exported  to  England  in  large  quanti- 
ties, within  a  few  years,  but  is  not  so  well  es- 
teemed as  that  from  the  West  Indies,  owing  to 
the  imperfect  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
cleaned  and  packed  ;  but,  when  more  attention 
shall  have  been  paid  to  these  particulars,  Ellis 
is  of  the  opinion,  that  it  will  become  a  valua- 
ble article  in  the  Polynesian  commerce. 

Arrow-root,  in  the  state  in  which  we  see 
it  in  our  shops,  is  thus  prepared  in  the  islands: 
"  The  root  is  grated  on  a  piece  of  coral,  and 
the  pulp  pressed  through  a  sieve,  made  with 
the  wiry  fibrous  matting  of  the  cocoa  nut  husk. 
This  is  designed  to  remove  the  fibres  and  other 
woody  matter,  which  the  root  may  contain. 


The  pulp  or  powder  is  received  in  a  forge 
trough  of  water,  placed  beneath  the  rustic 
sieve.  Here,  after  having  been  repeatedly 
stirred,  it  is  allowed  to  subside  to  the  bottom, 
and  the  water  is  poured  off.  Fresh  water  is 
applied  and  removed,  until  it  flows  from  the 
pulp  tasteless  and  colourless  :  the  arrow-root 
is  then  taken  out,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  is  fit  for 
use." 

Bananas,  plantains,  a  species  of  plum,  a  na- 
tive chesnut,  the  sugar  cane,  and  several  other 
fruits  and  vegetables,  may  be  noticed  as  among 
the  articles  of  food  in  common  use  in  the 
islands.  Most  of  these  vegetables  are  eaten  in 
the  same  state  they  come  from  the  plant  which 
produces  them,  or  else  dressed  in  a  simple 
manner,  but  the  natives  add  greatly  to  their 
stock  of  luxuries  by  various  mixtures  and  com- 
binations of  vegetable  substances,  in  which 
cocoa  nuts  and  their  milk  form  important 
ingredients,  and  which  preparations,  says  Ellis, 
"  may  be  termed  the  confectionary  or  made 
dishes  of  Tahiti." 

The  generality  of  the  people  (the  chiefs 
excepted)  use  little  animal  food.  Pigs,  and 
dogs  somewhat  resembling  terriers,  but  who 
lived  principally  on  vegetables,  were  the  only 
quadrupeds  whose  flesh  was  eaten  by  the  Ta- 
hitians,  when  visited  by  Wallis  and  Cook. 
Fowls  were,  and  still  are  numerous,  and  fish 
abound  on  the  coast  among  the  coral  reefs 
that  surround  the  islands,  and  the  natives  are 
very  expert  fishermen.  "  Formerly  the  natives 
had  but  two  methods  of  dressing  their  meat, 
fowl  and  fish  ;  these  were,  by  wrapping  it  in 
leaves,  and  placing  it  in  an  oven  of  heated 
stones,  or  broiling  it  over  the  fire.  Cooking 
utensils  are  now,  however,  introduced  among 
them,  and  are  generally  used,  where  the  na- 
tives have  the  means  of  purchasing  them." 

Having  given  a  brief  account  of  the  country 
they  inhabit,  and  of  many  of  its  productions,  it 
is  now  time  to  speak  of  the  people  themselves. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Georgian,  Society, 
and  adjacent  isles,  comprehended,  according  to 
the  ideas  they  entertained  before  the  arrival 
of  European  vessels,  the  whole  of  the  human 
race.  One  of  the  islands  (Raiatea)  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  original  home  of  mankind, 
and  the  place  of  resort  for  disembodied  spirits. 
It  was  also  the  seat  of  the  chief  ecclesiastical 
power  in  the  islands,  and  connected,  in  various 
ways,  with  the  most  important  matters  in  the 
traditionary  history  and  ancient  religion  of  the 
people. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  Islands 
are  generally  above  the  middle  stature,  well 
formed,  graceful  and  stately  in  their  gait,  and 
generally  active  in  their  movements.  Their 
countenances  are  open  and  prepossessing,  with 
bold  and  sometimes  prominent  features.  Their 


foreheads  are  often  high  and  well  formed, 
their  eyes  bright,  full,  and  of  a  jet  black  colour, 
and  .their  check  bones  are  perhaps  not  higher 
than  those  of  Europeans.  The  nose  is  pro- 
minent, rectilinear  or  aquiline;  the  mouth  is 
generally  well  formed,  with  rather  thick  lips, 
the  teeth  are  remarkably  white,  and  seldom 
either  discoloured  or  decayed.  The  general 
form  of  the  face  is  either  round  or  oval,  their 
profile,  says  Ellis,  "  frequently  bearing  a  most 
striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  European 
countenance."  Their  hair  is  shining  black  or 
brown,  and  straight.  The  prevailing  colour 
of  the  natives  is  an  olives  or  bronze,  though 
the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  islands  are  lit- 
tle darker  than  the  people  of  some  parts  of 
southern  Europe.  "  At  the  time  of  their  birth, 
the  complexion  of  Tahitian  infants  is  but  little 
if  any  darker  than  that  of  European  children, 
and  the  skin  only  assumes  the  bronze  or  brown 
hue,  as  they  grow  up  under  repeated  or  con- 
stant exposure  to  the  sun." 

"  The  mental  capacity  of  the  Society  island- 
ers," says  Ellis,  "  has  been  hitherto  much 
more  partially  developed  than  their  physical 
character.  They  are  remarkably  curious  and 
nquisitive,  and,  compared  with  other  Polyne- 
sian nations,  may  be  said  to  possess  consider- 
able ingenuity,  together  with  mechanical  inven- 
tion and  imitation.  Totally  unacquainted 
with  the  use  of  letters,  their  mirids  could  not 
be  improved  by  any  regular  or  continued  cul- 
ture ;  yet  the  distinguishing  features  of  their 
civil  polity,  the  imposing  nature,  the  numerous 
observances,  and  diversified  ramifications  of 
their  mythology,  the  legends  of  their  gods, 
the  historical  songs  of  their  bards,  the  beautiful, 
figurative  and  impassioned  eloquence,  some- 
times displayed  in  their  national  assemblies, 
and,  above  all,  the  copiousness,  variety,  preci- 
sion and  purity  of  their  language,  with  their 
extensive  use  of  numbers,  warrant  the  conclu- 
sion, that  they  possess  no  contemptible  mental 
capabilities. 

"  This  conclusion  has  been  abundantly  con- 
firmed, since  the  establishment  of  schools, 
and  the  introduction  of  letters.  Not  only 
have  the  children  and  young  persons  learned 
to  read,  write,  cipher,  and  commit  their  lessons 
to  memory,  with  a  facility  and  quickness,  not 
exceeded  by  individuals  of  the  same  age  in 
any  civilized  country  ;  but  the  education  of 
adults,  and  even  persons  advanced  in  years, 
which  in  England,  with  every  advantage,  is  so 
difficult  an  undertaking,  that  nothing  but  the 
use  of  the  best  means,  and  the  most  untiring 
application  ever  acccomplished  it,  has  been 
effected  here  with  comparative  ease.  Multi- 
tudes, who  were  upwards  of  thirty  or  forty 
years  of  age,  when  they  commenced  with  the 
alphabet,  have,  in  the  course  of  twelve  months, 


1  JU 


JL  -l.i-.i-j      jV  X«Jl  JLjJ.^  • 


learned  to  read  distinctly  in  the  New  Testa-  and  an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  was  cUt ;  in  this 
inent,  large  portions,  and  even  whole  books  of  was  fixed  a  strong  board  eight  or  nine  inches 

'  broad,  bevelled  on  the  upper  edge,  forming  a 
kind  of  wall  plate  along  the  side  of  the  house." 
The  rafters  were  put  on  next ;  they  were  about 


which,  some  of  them  have,  in  a  short  period, 
committed  to  memory.  They  acquired  the 
first  rules  of  arithmetic  with  equal  facility,  and 
have  readily  received  the  different  kinds  of 
instruction  hitherto  furnished,  as  fast  as  their 
teachers  could  prepare  lessons  in  the  native 
language.  It  is  probable  that  not  less  than 
ten  thousand  persons  have  learned  to  read  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  and  that  nearly  an  equal 
number  are  either  capable  of  writing,  or  are 
under  instruction.  In  the  several  [missionary] 
stations  and  branch  stations,  many  thousands 
are  still  receiving  daily  instruction  in  the  first 
principles  of  human  knowledge  and  Divine 
truth." 

The  South  Sea  islanders  are  naturally  re- 
markably hospitable,  cheerful  and  good  natur- 
ed,  and  rather  inclined  to  facetiousness  and 
loquacity.  With  regard  to  their  moral  char- 
acter in  general,  before  and  since  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  among  them,  we  shall 
say  more  at  a  future  time  ;  but,  as  an  evidence 
of  the  corruption  of  man,  when  in  a  state  of 
nature,  even  under  the  most  auspicious  out- 
ward circumstances,  we  will  here  quote  the 
painful  account,  given  by  our  author,  of  the 
character  of  the  islanders,  whilst  in  their  pa- 
gan state. 

"  Their  humour  and  their  jests  were,  how- 
ever, but  rarely  what  might  be  termed  inno- 
cent sallies  of  wit,  and  were,  in  general,  low 
and  immoral  to  a  disgusting  degree.  Their 
common  conversation,  when  engaged  in  their 
ordinary  avocations,  was  often  such  as  the  ear 
could  not  listen  to,  without  pollution."  "Aw- 
fully dark,  indeed,  was  their  moral  character, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  mildness  of 
their  disposition,  and  the  cheerful  vivacity  of 
their  conversation,  no  portion  of  the  human 
race  was  ever,  perhaps,  sunk  lower  in  brutal 
licentiousness  and  moral  degradation  than  this 
isolated  people.  The  veil  of  oblivion  must  be 
spread  over  this  part  of  their  character,  of 
which  the  appalling  picture,  drawn  by  the  pen 
of  inspiration  in  the  hand  of  the  Apostle,  in 
the  first  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans, 
revolting  and  humiliating  as  it  is,  affords  but 
too  faithful  a  portraiture." 

The  habitations  of  many  of  the  Tahitians  at 
the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  island  by  Wallis, 
were  neat  and  ingenious  structures,  but'a  large 
number  of  their  houses,  says  Ellis,  "  were  only 
temporary  and  wretched  huts,  as  unsightly  in  the 
midst  of  the  beautiful  landscape,  as  they  were 
unwholesome  and  comfortless  to  their  abject 
inhabitants." 

A  description  of  the  Fare  or  house  occupi- 
ed by  Ellis,  on  his  first  arrival  in  the  islands, 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  style  of  the  best  na- 
tive buildings,  as  they  were  all  built  on  nearly 
the  same  plan,  however  they  might  vary  in 
size.  Square  posts  were  inserted  about  three 
feet  deep  in  the  ground,  in  order  to  support 
the  pole  which  was  to  form  the  ridge  of  the 
roof  of  the  intended  building.  These  pieces 
of  timber  were  neatly  and  accurately  morticed 
together.  The  side  posts  were  next  planted 
about  three  or  four  feet  apart,  they  were  square 
and  nearly  nine  inches  wide.  "  In  the  top  of 
each  post,  a  groove  about  six  inches  deep 


four  inches  in  diameter  at  the  largest  end,  and 
were  formed  of  the  straight  branches  of  the 
purau,  an  exceedingly  useful  tree  which  grows 
luxuriantly  in  the  islands.    These  rafters  are 
prepared  by  divesting  them  of  the  bark,  (which 
is  useful  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage,)  and 
then  putting  them  in  a  stream  of  water,  for 
several  days,  in  order  to  extract  the  juices 
which  they  contain  ;  they  are  then  dried  and 
are  considered  fit  for  use.    The  tree  from 
which  they  are  taken  is  of  quick  growth,  and 
the  wood  of  its  branches  is  light  and  soft,  re 
sembling  the  English  willow.    The  rafter  is 
notched  near  the  foot  and  placed  on  the  wall 
plate,  whilst  the  top  rests  on  the  ridge  pole. 
They  are  ranged  on  each  side  of  the  house 
about  three  feet  apart,  and  cross  each  other  at 
the  ridge,  where  they  are  firmly  tied  together 
with  cinet,  or  the  strong  fibres  of  a  tough 
mountain  plant.    A  pole  is  then  fixed  along 
above  the  junction  of  the  opposite  rafters,  and 
the  whole  tied  down  to  pegs  fastened  in  the 
ridge  pole.   "  The  large  wood  used  in  building 
is  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  the  rafters  are  beau- 
tifully white  ;  and  as  the  house  is  often  left 
some  days  in  frame,  its  appearance  is  at  once 
novel  and  agreeable."     These  buildings  are 
thatched  with  the  leaves  of  the  pandanus, 
which  are  prepared  with  great  care.  They 
are  gathered  from  the  tree  and  soaked  in  water 
for  three  or  four  days  ;  "  the  sound  leaves  are 
then  selected,  and  each  leaf,  after  having  been 
stretched  singly,  on  a  stiff  stick,  fixed  in  the 
ground,  is  coiled  up  with  the  concave  side  out- 
wards.   In  this  state  they  remain  till  they  are 
perfectly  flat,  when  each  leaf  is  doubled  about 
one  third  of  the  way  from  the  stalk,  over  a 
strong  reed  or  cane,  six  feet  long,  and  the 
folded  leaf  laced  together  with  the  stiff  stalks 
of  the  cocoa  nut  leaflets.    The  thatch,  thus 
prepared,  is  taken  to.  the  building,  and  a  num- 
ber of  lines  of  cinet  are  extended  above  the 
rafters  in  each  of  the  spaces  between,  from 
the  lower  edge  to  the  ridge.    The  thatchers 
now  take  a  reed  of  leaves  and  fasten  it  to  the 
lower  ends  of  the  rafters,  at  the  left  extremity 
of  the  roof,  and  placing  another  reed  about  an 
inch  above  it,  pierce  the  leaves  with  a  long 
wooden  needle  and  sow  it  to  the  lines  fixed  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  rafters,  and  in  the  space 
between  them  ;  when  six  or  eight  reeds  are  thus 
fixed,  they  pass  the  cord  with  which  they  are 
sown,  two  or  three  times  round  each  of  the 
three  rafters  over  which  the  reed  extends 
placing  every  successive  reed  about  an  inch 
above  the  last,  they  proceed  until  they  reach 
the  ridge."    This  is  repeated,  the  ends  of  the 
reeds  of  the  fresh  course  being  inserted  into 
the  bent  part  of  the  leaves  of  the  former  course 
<4  When  the  roof  is  finished,  the  points  only  of 
the  long  palm  leaves  are  seen  hanging  on  the 
outside,  and  the  appearance  within,  from  the 
shining  brown  colour  of  the  leaves  bent  over 
the  reeds,  and  the  whiteness  of  the  rafters,  is  ex- 
ceedingly neat  and  ingenious.  The  inside  of  the 
rafters  of  the  chiefs  houses,  or  public  buiW- 
ings,  is  frequently  ornamented  with  braided 


cords  of  various  colours,  or  finely  fringed 
white  or  chequered  matting.  These  are  bound 
or  wrapped  round  the  rafters,  and  the  extremi- 
ties sometimes  hanging  down  twelve  or  thirteen 
inches,  give  to  their  roof  or  ceiling  a  light  and 
elegant  appearance.  Most  of  the  natives  are 
able  to  thatch  a  house,  but  covering  in  the  ridge 
is  more  difficult,  and  is  only  understood  by 
those  who  have  been  regularly  trained  for  the 
work.  A  quantity  of  large  cocoa  nut  or  fern 
leaves,  is  first  laid  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
thatch,  and  afterwards  a  species  of  long  grass, 
called  aretu,  is  curiously  fixed  or  woven  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  so  as  to  remain  attached 
to  the  thatch,  and  yet  cover  the  ridge  of  the 
house." 

This  completes  the  roof;  to  level  the  ground 
within,  and  to  enclose  the  sides,  yet  remain  to 
be  performed,  in  order  to  perfect  the  house. 
The  latter  operation  is  accomplished  by  planting 
poles  of  the  proper  length  round  the  outside 
of  the  frame,  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches 
apart,  leaving  the  necessary  space  for  doors  on 
each  side.  In  order  to  keep  these  poles  in 
their  proper  place,  two  or  three  light  sticks, 
called  tea,  were  tied  horizontally  along  the 
outside.  "  The  house  was  now  finished,  and  in 
structure  resembled  a  large  birdcage." 

The  missionaries  had  their  edifices  skreened 
the  sides  with  platted  cocoa  nut  leaves, 


on 

lined  with  native  cloth,  and  divided  by  partitions 
into  several  apartments,  and  this  practice  now 
obtains  generally  among  the  natives  ;  but  in 
their  pagan  estate  the  whole  formed  one  large 
room,  in  which  human  beings  of  all  ages  and 
sexes,  together  with  pigs,  fowls  and  dogs, 
found  a  common  home.  Some  of  the  houses 
of  the  chiefs  used  to  be  built  large  enough  to 
contain  two  or  three  thousand  people.  Many 
were  from  1 00  to  300  feet  long,,  The  large 
retinues  which  attended  the  chiefs,  and  the 
multitudes  of  strollers  and  idlers  who  thronged 
their  dwellings,  probably  induced  them  to 
erect  such  large  buildings.  The  floors  of  all 
the  dwellings  were  covered  with  long  dried 
grass,  which,  though  comfortable  when  first 
laid  down,  generally  became  dirty,  offensive, 
and  worse  than  the  bare  ground.  Their  doors 
were  made  of  a  lattice  work  of  bamboo  canes, 
suspended  on  a  reed  by  rings,  by  means  of 
which  it  slid  along  the  cane  backwards  and 
forwards  as  occasion  required. 

"  Every  chief  of  rank,  or  person  of  what  in 
Tahiti  would  be  termed  respectability,  has  an 
enclosure  round  his  dwelling,  leaving  a  space 
of  ten  or  twenty  feet  width,  withinside.  This 
court  is  often  kept  clean,  sometimes  spread 
over  with  dry  grass,  but  generally  covered 
with  black  basaltic  pebbles,  or  anaana,  beauti- 
fully white  fragments  of  coral.  The  aumoa 
is  a  neat,  durable  fence,  about  four  feet  high  ; 
the  upright  pieces  are  tenoned  into  a  polished 
rail  along  the  top,  or  surmounted  with  the 
straight  and  pealed  branches  of  the  purau  or 
tamaua.'"  These  houses  show  considerable 
invention  and  skill,  especially  when  we  con- 
sider that  they  were  constructed  with  no  bet- 
ter tools  than  rude  stone  adzes,  or  chisels  of 
bone. 

The  first  printing  office  erected  by  the  mis- 
sionaries in  the  islands,  of  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  hereafter  to  speak,  was  built  in 


the  style  ju9t  described,  except  that  the  sides 
were  boarded  and  one  or  two  glass  windows 
were  introduced,  and  the  floor  covered  partly 
-with  plank  and  partly  with  smooth  stones. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Col.  James  Smithes  narrative  of  his  captivity, 
among  the  Indians,  from  the  year  17 55 
until  1759. 

No.  5. 

All  things  being  prepared  and  the  provisions, 
skins,  &c.  which  they  had  taken  during  the 
winter,  packed  up  in  the  most  convenient  man- 
ner, they  were  put  upon  the  horses,  and  the 
whole  company  set  out  for  the  falls  of  Canesa- 
dooharie.  There,  it  will  be  recollected,  the 
Indians  had  left  some  skins,  and  buried  their 
canoe,  the  preceding  autumn.  And  it  will  be 
also  recollected  that  it  was  at  this  place  where 
our  prisoner  met  with  the  disaster  of  losing 
his  books  and  papers,  &.c.  When  the  party 
reached  the  falls,  they  set  to  work  to  dig  up 
their  boat,  for  the  purpose  ^of  returning  to 
town  by  water;  but  it  was  found  to  be  entirely 
too  small  to  convey  the  company  and  the  great 
store  of  provisions  which  they  had  with  them, 
and  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  encamp- 
ing at  this  place,  until  they  could  build  another 
and  more  commodious  canoe.  "  Whilst  we 
lay  here,"  says  Col.  Smith,  "  a  young  Wyan 
dot  found  my  books ;  on  this  they  collected 
together,  I  was  a  little  way  from  the  camp,  and 
saw  the  collection,  but  did  not  know  what  it 
meant.  They  called  me  by  my  Indian  name, 
which  was  Scoouwa,  repeatedly.  I  ran  to  see 
what  was  the  matter,  they  restored  me  my 
books,  and  said  they  were  glad  they  had  been 
found,  for  they  knew  I  was  grieved  at  the  loss 
of  them,  and  that  they  now  rejoiced  with  me 
because  they  were  found.  As  I  could  then 
speak  some  Indian,  especially  Congnewaga, 
(for  both  that  and  the  Wyandot  were  spoken 
in  the  camp,)  I  told  them  that  I  thanked  them 
for  the  kindness  they  had  always  shown  me, 
and  also  for  finding  my  books.  They  asked 
me  if  the  books  were  damaged  1  I  told  them 
not  much.  They  then  showed  how  they  lay, 
which  was  the  best  manner  to  turn  off  water, 
in  a  deer  skin  pouch  they  lay  all  winter.  The 
print  was  not  much  injured,  though  the  binding 
was.  This  was  the  first  time  I  felt  my  heart 
warm  towards  the  Indians.  Though  they  had 
been  exceeding  kind  to  me,  I  still  before  de- 
tested them,  on  account  of  the  barbarity  I 
beheld  after  Braddock's  defeat.  Neither  had 
I  ever  before  pretended  kindness,  or  expressed 
myself  in  a  friendly  manner,  but  I  began  now 
to  excuse  the  Indians  on  account  of  their  want 
of  information." 

When  the  new  boat  was  finished  and  every 
thing  prepared  to  embark  and  go  down  the 
river,  Tontileaugo,  who  appears  to  have 
been  a  most  inveterate  hunter,  determined 
to  go  up  the  river  and  take  another  hunt, 
and  invited  his  brother  to  go  with"  him  ;  this 
proposition  our  author  agreed  to,  and  hav- 
ing packed  up  some  sugar,  bear's  oil  and 
dried  venison,  they  two  setoff  on  an  excursion 
up  the  river,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  company 
went  down.    When  our  author  and  Tontileau- 


go had  travelled  about  thirty  miles  up  the 
Canesadooharie,  they  encamped,  and  for  some 
time  met  with  considerable  success. 

While  at  this  encampment,  they  discovered 
in  the  woods  a  horse,  mare  and  colt,  which 
most  probably  had  strayed  away  from  the  set- 
tlements, and  became  perfectly  wild.  They 
were  in  good  condition,  having  lived  upon  the 
grass  and  herbs  which  they  had  worked  form 
under  the  snow. 

"  Tontileaugo  one  night  concluded  that  we 
must  run  them  down.  I  told  him  I  thought  we 
could  not  accomplish  it.  He  said  he  had  run 
down  bears,  buffaloes  and  elks  :  and  in  the 
great  plains,  with  only  a  small  snow  on  the 
ground,  he  had  run  down  a  deer ;  and  he 
thought  that  in  one  whole  day,  he  could  tire, 
or  run  down  any  four  footed  animal  except  a 
wolf.  I  told  him  that  though  a  deer  was  the 
swiftest  animal  to  run  a  short  distance,  yet  it 
would  tire  sooner  than  a  horse.  He  said  he 
would  at  all  events  try  the  experiment.  He  had 
heard  the  Wyandots  say  that  I  could  run  well, 
and  now  he  would  see  whether  I  could  or  not. 
I  told  him  that  I  had  never  run  all  day,  and  of 
course  was  not  accustomed  to  that  way  of 
running.  I  never  had  run  with  the  Wyandots 
more  than  seven  or  eight  mile3  at  a  time.  He 
said  that  was  nothing,  we  must  either  catch 
these  horses  or  run  all  day." 

Accordingly,  on  the  following  morning,  the 
two  brothers  left  their  camp  at  a  very  early 
hour,  and  went  in  pursuit  of  these  horses. 
A.bout  sunrise  they  came  up  with  them,  and 
having  stripped  themselves  almost  naked,  they 
started  on  the  chase.  "  About  ten  o'clock," 
says  Colonel  Smith,  "  I  lost  sight  of  both 
Tontileaugo  and  the  horses,  and  did  not  see 
them  again,  until  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  As  the  horses  ran  all  day  in  about 
three  or  four  miles  square,  at  length  they  pass 
ed  where  I  was,  and  I  fell  in  close  after  them 
As  I  had  then  a  long  rest,  I  endeavoured  to 
keep  ahead  of  Tontileaugo,  and  after  some 
time  I  could  hear  him  after  me,  calling  chakoh, 
chakoanaugh,  which  signifies,  pull  away,  do 
your  best.  We  pursued  on,  and  after  some 
time  Tontileaugo  passed  me,  and  about  half 
an  hour  before  sundown,  we  despaired  of 
catching  these  horses,  and  returned  to  camp, 
where  we  had  left  our  clothes. 

I  reminded  Tontileaugo  of  what  I  had  told 
him  ;  he  replied  he  did  not  know  what  horses 
could  do  :  they  are  wonderful  strong  to  run, 
but  withal,  we  have  made  them  very  tired. 
Tontileaugo  then  concluded  he  would  do  as 
the  Indians  did  with  wild  horses,  when  out  at 
war ;  that  is,  to  shoot  them  through  the  neck, 
under  the  mane,  and  above  the  bone,  which 
will  cause  them  to  fall,  and  lie  until  they  can 
halter  them,  and  then  they  recover  again. 
This  he  attempted  to  do  ;  but,  as  the  mare 
was  very  wild,  he  could  not  get  sufficiently 
near  to  shoot  her  in  the  proper  place  :  how- 
ever, he  shot,  the  ball  passed  too  low  and  killed 
her.  As  the  horse  and  colt  stayed  at  the 
place,  we  caught  the  horse,  and  took  him  and 
the  colt  with  us  to  camp." 

Having  now  passed  several  weeks  at  their 
hunting  camp,  the  two  brothers  concluded 
they  would  again  go  down  the  river,  to  the 
falls,  and  thence  to  Sunyendeand,  which  was 


the  name  of  the  Wyandot  town,  and  where,  I 
have  before  stated,  the  rest  of  their  compa- 
nions had  previously  gone.  On  their  route  the 
wind  became  so  high,  that  they  were  oblig- 
ed to  go  ashore  and  encamp  for  several  days. 
During  this  time,  Tontileaugo  again  resorted 
to  his  favourite  diversion  ;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion, while  he  was  out  a  hunting,  a  Wyandot 
came  to  the  camp  where  our  author  was  en- 
gaged, roasting  a  shoulder  of  venison.  This 
he  immediately  gave  to  the  Indian,  who  said 
he  was  very  hungry,  and  received  it  gladly. 
"  When  Tontileaugo  came  home,  I  told  him 
that  a  Wyandot  had  been  at  camp,  and  that  I 
gave  him  a  shoulder  of  roasted  venison  ;  he 
said  that  was  very  well,  and  I  suppose  you 
gave  him  also  sugar  and  bear's  oil  to  eat  with 
his  venison.  I  told  him  I  did  not,  as  the  sugar 
and  bear's  oil  were  down  in  the  canoe,  I  did 
not  go  for  it.  He  replied,  4  you  have  be- 
haved just  like  a  Dutchman.  *  Do  you  not 
know  that  when  a  stranger  comes  to  our 
camp,  we  ought  always  to  give  him  the  best 
that  we  have  ?'  "  Colonel  Smith  immediately 
acknowledged  his  error,  when  his  good-natured 
brother  said  he  would  excuse  him,  in  conside- 
ration of  his  inexperienced  youth  ;  but  told 
him  that  he  must  learn  to  behave  more  like  a 
warrior,  and  to  do  great  things  ;  and  always 
in  future  to  avoid  such  littleness  of  conduct. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  weather  becoming 
more  favourable,  they  again  proceeded  on 
their  journey,  and,  in  a  short  time,  arrived  safe- 
ly at  Sunyendeand.  C. 
Second  month,  1831. 


*  The  Dutch  he  called  Skoharehaugo,  which  took 
its  name  from  a  Dutch  settlement  called  Skoharory. 


For  "Tbu.  Friend.' 
THE  LATE  DR.  GODMAN. 
Itappears  that  an  "Eulogy  on  Dr.  Godman' 
has  recently  been  pronounced  in  the  Colum- 
bian College,  by  bis  friend,  Dr.  Thomas  Sewall. 
The  following  are  extracts  from  it: 

Tfie  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  he 
addressed  to  a  medical  friend,  Dr.  Judson,  of 
this  city,  a  surgeon  in  the  Navy  of  the  United 
States,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  last  stage 
of  consumption  : 

Germantown,  Dec.  25,  1828. 

In  relation  to  dying,  my  dear  friend,  you 
talk  like  a  sick  man,  and  just  as  I  used  to  do, 
when  very  despondent ;  death  is  a  debt  we  all 
owe  to  nature,  and  must  eventually  ensue  from 
a  mere  wearing  out  of  the  machine,  if  not 
from  disease.  The  time  when,  makes  no  dif- 
ference in  the  act  of  dying  to  the  individual, 
for,  after  all,  it  terminates  in  corporeal  insensi- 
bility, let  the  preceding  anguish  be  never  so 
severe.  Nature  certainly  has  a  strong  abhor- 
rence to  this  cessation  of  corporeal  action, 
and  all  animals  have  a  dread  of  death,  who  are 
conscious  of  its  approach.  A  part  of  our 
dread  of  death  is  purely  physical,  and  is  avoid- 
able only  by  a  philosophical  conviction  of  its 
necessity  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  our  dread, 
and  the  terrors  with  which  the  avenues  to  the 
grave  are  surrounded,  are  from  another  and 
a  more  potent  source.  "  *Tis  conscience  that 
makes  cowards  of  us  all,"  and  forces  us  by 


THE  FKIENU. 


our  terrors  to  confess  that  we  dread  something 
beyond  physical  dissolution,  and  that  we  are 
terrified,  not  at  merely  ceasing  to  breathe,  but 
that  we  have  not  lived  as  we  ought  to  have 
done,  have  not  effected  the  good  that  was 
within  the  compass  of  our  abilities,  and  ne- 
glected to  exercise  the  talents  we  possessed, 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  only  remedy 
for  this  fear  of  death  is  to  be  sought  by  ap- 
proaching the  Author  of  all  things,  in  the  way 
prescribed  by  himself,  and  not  according  to 
our  own  foolish  imaginations.  Humiliation  of 
pride,  denial  of  self,  subjection  of  evil  tem- 
pers arid  dispositions,  and  an  entire  submission 
to  his  will  for  support  and  direction,  are  the 
best  preparatives  for  such  an  approach.  A 
perusal  of  the  gospels,  in  a  spirit  of  real  en- 
quiry, after  a  direction  how  to  act,  will  ceitainly 
teach  the  way.  In  those  gospels  the  Saviour 
himself  has  preached  his  own  doctrines,  and 
he  who  runs  may  read.  He  has  prescribed 
the  course  ;  he  shows  how  the  approval  and 
mercy  of  God  may  be  won  ;  he  shows  how 
awfully  corrupt  is  man's  nature,  and  how  dead- 
ly his  pride  and  stubbornness  of  heart,  which 
causes  him  to  try  every  subterfuge  to  avoid  the 
humiliating  confession  of  his  own  weakness, 
ignorance  and  folly.  But  the  same  blessed 
hand  has  stripped  death  of  all  the  terrors 
which  brooded  around  the  grave,  and  convert- 
ed the  gloomy  receptacle  of  our  mortal  re- 
mains into  the  portal  of  life  and  light.  Oh! 
let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  let  my 
last  end  and  future  state  be  like  his. 

This  is  all  I  know  on  the  subject.  I  am  no 
theologian,  and  have  as  great  an  aversion  to 
priestcraft  as  one  can  entertain.  I  was  once 
an  infidel,  as  I  told  you  in  the  West  Indies.  I 
became  a  Christian  from  conviction,  produced 
by  the  candid  enquiry  recommended  to  you. 
I  know  of  no  other  way  in  which  death  can  be 
stripped  of  its  terrors  ;  certainly  none  better 
can  be  wished.  Philosophy  is  a  fool,  and  pride 
a  madman.  Many  persons  die  with  what  is 
called  manly  firmness  ;  that  is,  having  acted  a 
part  all  their  lives  according  to  their  prideful 
creed,  they  must  die  game.  They  put  on  as 
smooth  a  face  as  they  can,  to  impose  on  the 
spectators,  and  die  firmly.  But  this  is  all  de- 
ception ;  the  true  state  of  their  minds  at  the 
very  time,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  is  worse  than 
the  most  horrible  imaginings  even  of  hell 
itself.  Some  who  have  led  lives  adapted  to 
sear  their  conscience,  and  petrify  all  the  moral 
sensibilities,  die  with  a  kind  of  indifference, 
similar  to  that  with  which  a  hardened  convict 
submits  to  a  new  infliction  of  disgraceful  pun- 
ishment. But  the  man  who  dies  as  a  man 
ought  to  die,  is  the  humble  minded,  believing 
Christian  ;  one  who  has  tasted  and  enjoyed  all 
the  blessings  of  creation,  who  lias  had  an  en- 
lightened view  of  the  wisdom  and  glory  of  his 
Creator  ;  who  has  felt  the  vanity  of  merely 
worldly  pursuits  and  motives,  and  been  permit- 
ted to  know  the  mercies  of  a  blessed  Redeem- 
er, as  he  approaches  the  narrow  house  ap- 
pointed for  all  the  living. 

Physical  death  may  cause  his  senses  to 
shrink  and  fail  at  the  '.rial  ;  but  his  mind,  sus- 
tained by  the  Rock  of  Ages,  is  serene  and 
unwavering.  He  relies  not  on  his  own  righte- 
ousness, for  that  would  be  vain  ;  but  the  arms 


of  mercy  are  beneath  him,  the  ministering 
spirits  of  the  Omnipotent  are  around  him.  He 
does  not  die  manfully,  but  he  rests  in  Jesus  ; 
he  blesses  his  friends,  he  casts  his  hope  on  one 
all  powerful  to  sustain  and  mighty  to  save,  then 
sleeps  in  peace.  He  is  dead — but  liveth — for 
He  who  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  has 
declared,  "  Whoso  believeth  on  me,  though  he 
were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live."  "  And  whoso 
ever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me,  shall  never 
die."  u  •       *  *  *  * 

This  letter,  which  so  truly  contrasts  the 
death  bed  scene  of  the  infidel  with  that  of 
the  Christian,  so  beautifully  portrays  the  history 
of  the  change  which  had  been  effected  in  Dr. 
Godman's  own  sentiments  and  affections,  and 
so  clearly  points  the  benighted  wanderer  to  the 
true  source  of  life  and  light,  was  not  lost  upon 
his  friend,  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  It  de- 
scribed his  condition  and  it  reached  his  heart. 

Dr.  Judson,  though  religiously  instructed 
when  young,  having  a  pious  clergyman  for  his 
father,  and  another  for  his  elder  brother,*  yet 
he  had  long  since  freed  himself  from  what  he 
called  the  prejudices  of  education — the 
shackles  of  priestcraft,  and  was  ranging  the 
fields  of  infidelity.  He  had  acquired  wealth 
and  reputation— was  an  estimable  man  in  all 
the  domestic  relations  of  life,  and  a  highly 
respectable  member  of  our  profession  ;  but 
the  self-denying  doctrines  of  the  Saviour  were 
too  humbling  to  his  proud  spirit,  and  he  could 
not  submit  to  their  influence.  At  the  time  he 
received  Dr.  Godman's  letter,  however,  he 
was  gloomy  and  despondent ;  looking  forward 
with  fearful  forebodings  to  the  period  of  his 
dissolution,  which  seemed  not  far  distant.  He 
had  no  confidence  but  that  of  the  sceptic — no 
hope,  but  that  of  ceasing  to  be.  Aware  of  the 
fatal  nature  of  the  disease  under  which  he  had 
lingered  for  years,  he  had  long  been  arming 
himself  to  meet  the  king  of  terrors  that  he 
might  die  like  a  philosopher — "  with  manly 
firmness ;"  but  as  he  drew  near  to  the  grave, 
the  clouds  and  darkness  thickened  around  him, 
and  he  began  to  fear  that  there  might  be  some- 
thing beyond  this  narrow  prison.  He  had 
hitherto  refused  all  religious  intercourse,  but 
now  his  infidel  faith  began  to  gi%Te  way,  and  he 
enquired  with  solicitude,  "  Is  there  such  a 
thing  as  the  new  birth,  and  if  so,  in  what  does 
it  consist  ?"  He  was  directed  to  the  gospels 
for  the  answer.  He  at  length  consented  to 
make  the  investigation  recommended  by  Dr. 
Godman.  He  took  up  the  New  Testament, 
and  read  it  in  the  spirit  of  candid  enquiry.  A 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  its  doctrines  fastened 
upon  him.  He  now  solicited  the  advice  and 
prayers  of  a  pious  clergyman.  Yet  he  could 
not  consent  to  relinquish  the  sentiments  which 
he  had  so  long  cherished,  without  the  clearest 
proof,  and  he  disputed  every  inch  of  ground 
with  great  acuteness  and  ability  ;  but  the  truth 
was  exhibited  by  this  venerable  divine,  with 
such  force  and  simplicity,  that  it  overcame 
every  argument  he  could  produce,  and  he  saw 
clearly  the  folly  of  his  sceptical  opinions.  The 
clouds  were  dissipated,  light  broke  in  upon 
his  mind,  and  he  was  enabled  to  take  hold  of 
the   promises.     The  remaining  days  of  his 
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life  were  devoted  to  fervent  prayer,  and  the 
constant  study  of  the  scriptures,  which  filled 
his  soul  with  divine  composure,  and  enabled 
him  to  rely  with  undoubting  confidence  on  the 
infinite  merits  of  his  Redeemer,  and  with  his 
last  breath  to  cry,  "peace,  peace."  He 
"  rested  in  Jesus." 

A  friend,  who  was  the  constant  companion 
of  Dr.  Godman  during  his  sickness,  and  wit- 
nessed his  last  moments,  writes  thus: — 

"  You  ask  me  to  give  you  an  account  of  his 
last  moments.  The  same  self  composure  and 
entire  resignation,  which  were  so  remarkable 
through  his  whole  sickness,  supported  him  to 
the  end.  Oh,  it  was  not  death — it  was  a  re- 
lease from  mortal  misery  to  everlasting  happi- 
ness. Such  calmness  when  he  prayed  for  us 
all,  such  a  heavenly  composure,  even  till  the 
breath  left  him,  you  would  have  thought  he  was 
going  only  a  short  journey.  During  the  day 
his  suffering  had  been  almost  beyond  enduring. 
Frequently  did  he  pray  that  the  Lord  would 
give  him  patience  to  endure  all  to  the  end, 
knowing  that  it  could  not  be  many  hours  ;  and 
truly  his  prayers  were  heard.  '  Lord  Jesus, 
receive  my  soul,'  were  the  last  words  he  utter- 
ed, and  his  countenance  appeared  as  if  he  had 
a  foretaste  of  Heaven,  even  before  his  spirit 
left  this  world." 

PRESENCE  OF  MIND. 

It  was  in  the  cold  season,  that  a  few  of  the  civil 
and  military  officers  belonging  to  the  station  of — — , 
agreed  to  make  a  shooting  excursion  in  the  vicinity 
of  Agra  ;  and  gave  occasion  to  an  animated  scene. 
A  convenient  spot  had  been  selected  for  the  tents, 
beneath  the  spreading  branches  of  a  huge  banyan  ; 
peacocks  glittered  in  the  sun  upon  the  lower  boughs, 
and  troops  of  monkeys  grinned  and  chattered  above. 
Within  the  circle  of  the  camp  a  lively  scene  was 
passing, — fires  blazed  in  every  quarter,  and  sundry 
operations  of  roasting,  boiling  and  frying  were  going 
on  in  the  open  air.  The  vast  number  of  persons — 
the  noise,  bustle,  and  many  fires  about  the  camp, 
precluded  every  idea  of  danger;  and  the  gentlemen 
of  the  party,  collected  together  in  front  of  the  tents, 
conversed  carelessly  with  each  other,  or  amused 
themselves  with  looking  about  them.  While  thus 
indolently  beguiling  the  few  minutes  which  had  to 
elapse  before  they  were  summoned  to  dinner,  a  full 
grown  tiger,  of  the  largest  size,  sprang  suddenly  into 
the  centre  of  the  group,  seized  one  of  the  party  in 
his  extended  jaws,  and  bore  him  away  into  the  wood 
with  a  rapidity  which  defied  pursuit.  The  loud  out- 
cries, raised  by  those  persons  whose  faculties  were  not 
entirely  paralyzed  by  terror  and  consternation,  only 
served  to  increase  the  tiger's  speed.  Though  scarcely 
a  moment  had  elapsed,  not  a  trace  of  the  animal  re- 
mained, so  impenetrable  was  the  thicket  through 
which  he  had  retreated  ;  but  notwithstanding  the 
apparent  hopelessness  of  the  case,  no  means  which 
human  prudence  could  suggest  were  left  untried. 
Torches  were  instantly  collected,  weapons  hastily 
snatched  up,  and  the  whole  party  rushed  into  the 
forest ;  some  beating  the  bushes  on  every  side,  while 
others  pressed  their  way  through  the  entangled  un- 
derwood, in  a  slate  of  anxiety  incapable  of  description. 
The  victim  selected  by  the  tiger  was  an  officer  whose 
presence  of  mind  and  dauntless  coutagc,  in  the  midst 
of  this  most  appalling  danger,  providentially  enabled 
him  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  his  situation.  Neither 
the  anguish  which  he  endured  from  the  wounds  al- 
ready inflicted,  the  horrible  manner  in  which  he  was 
hurried  along  through  bush  and  brake,  and  the  pros- 
pect so  immediately  before  him  of  a  dreadful  death, 
subdued  the  firmness  of  his  spirit;  and  meditating  with 
the  utmost  coolness,  upon  the  readiest  means  of  ef- 
fecting his  own  deliverance,  he  proceeded  cautiously 
to  make  the  attempt. 

He  wore  a  brace  of  pistols  in  his  belt,  and  the  tiger 
having  seized  him  by  the  waist,  his  arms  were  con- 
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sequently  left  at  liberty.  Applying  his  hand  to  the 
monster's  side,  he  ascertained  the  exact  position  ot 
the  heart;  then  drawing  out  one  of  the  pistols,  he 
placed  the  muzzle  close  to  the  part  and  fired.  Per- 
haps, some  slight  tremor  in  his  own  fingers,  or  a  jerk 
occasioned  by  the  rough  road  and  brisk  pace  of  the 
animal,  caused  the  ball  to  miss  its  aim,  and  a  tighter 
gripe  and  an  accelerated  trot,  alone  announced  the 
wound  he  had  received.  A  moment  of  inexpressible 
anxiety  ensued  ;  yet  undismayed  by  the  ill  success  of 
his  effort,  though  painfully  aware  that  he  now  pos- 
sessed only  a  single  chance  for  life,  the  heroic  indi- 
vidual prepared  with  more  careful  deliberation  to 
make  a  fresh  attempt.  He  felt  for  the  pulsations  of 
his  heart  a  second  time,  placed  his  remaining  pistol 
firmly  against  the  vital  part,  and  drew  the  trigger 
with  a  steadier  hand,  and  with  nicer  precision.  The 
jaws  suddenly  relaxed  their  grasp,  and  the  tiger 
dropped  dead  beneath  his  burden  !  The  triumph  of 
the  victor,  as  lie  surveyed  the  lifeless  body  of  the 
animal  stretched  upon  the  ground,  was  somewhat 
subdued  by  the  loss  of  blood  and  the  pain  of  his 
wounds.  He  was  uncertain  too,  whether  his  failing 
strength  would  enable  him  to  reach  the  camp,  even 
if  he  could  be  certain  of  finding  the  way  to  it ;  but  his 
anxiety  upon  this  point  was  speedily  ended  by  the 
shouts  which  met  his  ear,  of  his  friends  searching  for 
him.  He  staggered  onward  in  the  direction  whence 
the  sounds  proceeded,  and  issued  from  the  thicket 
covered  with  blood  and  exhausted,  but  free  from 
wounds  of  a  mortal  nature. 

THE  POOR  MAN'S  DEATH  BED, 

EY  BOWLES. 

"  Tread  softly  ! — bow  the  head — 
In  reverend  silence  bow! 
No  passing  bell  doth  toll, 
Yet  an  immortal  soul 

Is  passing  now. 
"  Stranger !  how  great  soe'er, 
"With  lowly  reverence  bow  ! 
There's  one  in  that  poor  shed, 
One  by  that  wretched  bed, 

Greater  than  thou. 
"Beneath  that  pauper's  roof, 
Lo  !  Death  doth  keep  his  state. 
Enter — no  crowds  attend — 
Enter — no  guards  defend 

This  palace  gate. 
"That  pavement  damp  and  cold, 
No  whispering  courtiers  tread  ; 
One  silent  woman  Gtands, 
Chafing  with  pale,  thin  hands, 
A  dying  head. 
"  No  busy  murmurs  sound  ; 
An  infant  wail  alone  : 
A  sob  suppressed — again 
That  short,  deep  gasp — and  then 

The  parting  groan. 
"  Oh  change  !    Oh  wondrous  change  ! 
Burst  are  the  prison  bars  ! 
This  moment  there — so  low 
In  mortal  pangs — and  now 

Beyond  the  stars  ! 
[And  why? — he  sought  in  time, 
The  Saviour  for  his  friend  ; 
To  Him  his  love  was  true, 
From  Him  his  hopes  he  drew — 

E'en  to  the  end.] 
"  Oh  change  ! — stupendous  change  ! 
There  lies  the  senseless  clod  ; 
The  soul  from  bondage  breaks, 
The  new  immortal  wakes — 

Wakes  with  his  God  1" 


BIBLE  ASSOCIATION. 
CIRCULAR. 

The  Corresponding  Committee  give  notice 
that  the  managers  are  now  ready  to  distri- 
bute the  first  edition  of  the  Society's  Bible 
with  references  ;  the  Bible  without  references 
will  probably  be  finished  in  about  three  weeks. 

The  prices  fixed  by  the  managers  are: 

For  the  Bible  with  references,  including  the 
index  and  concordance,  bound  in  the  best 
sheep,  to  auxiliaries  and  members  of  the  Asso- 


Dif.d — In  this  city,  the  26th  of  first  mo.  aged  86, 
Ann  Lloyd,  late  of  Darby,  and  long  a  valuable  elder 
of  that  meeting. 

At  his  residence  near  Darby,  the  30th  of  first  mo. 
George  Swayne,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  inst.  at  her  residence 
near  Frankford,  Christien  Woolman,  wife  of  Joel 
Woolman,  in  the  60th  year  of  her  age,  after  a  linger- 
ing indisposition  of  more  than  a  year,  which  she 
endured  with  much  patience  and  resignation. 


ciation,  (cost)  -  -  -  -  $2  25 
To  other  purchasers,  if  wholesale,  *  -  2  50 
And  at  retail,  -       -       -       3  00 

For  the  Bible  without  references,  con- 
cordance, or  index,  bound  in  the  best 
sheep,  to  auxiliaries  and  members  of 
the  Association,  (cost)       -       -        1  88 
To  other  purchasers  at  wholesale,      -    2  25 

And  retail,  2  50 

The  concordance  and  index  may  be  bound 
up  with  it,  at  an  additional  expense  of  1 8  cents. 
For  the  Testament,  bound  in  sheep,  to 
auxiliaries  and  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, (cost)       -       -       -     $00  50 
Do.  half  bound,  37£ 
To  other  purchasers,  bound,         -  75 
Do.       do.  half  bound,     -       -  56^ 

Auxiliaries,  in  sending  their  orders,  are  re 
quested  to  state  which  Bible  they  wish  to  have, 
and  also  whether  the  Testaments  they  may 
order,  are  to  be  bound  or  half  bound. 

The  Bible  with  references,  which  is  now 
ready  for  distribution,  contains  a  table  showing 
the  names  and  order  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  and  the  number  of  chapters  in 
each — about  sixty  thousand  references  to  paral- 
lel passages  of  the  sacred  text,  showing  the  har- 
mony and  connexion  of  the  different  parts  and 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies,  which  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  central  column  on  each  page — the 
column  is  divided  by  a  double  horizontal  line 
the  upper  portion  belonging  to  the  left  hand 
column  of  the  text,  and  the  lower  to  the  right 
hand  column. 

The  central  column  also  contains  the 
chronology,  and  the  marginal  readings  of  the 
translators,  which  are  often  a  great  help  in 
understanding  the  meaning  of  passages,  and 
are  of  equal  authority  with  the  text  itself.  The 
references  are  denoted  by  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  and  the  marginal  readings  by  figures. 

The  principal  subjects  contained  in  each 
chapter  are  noted  at  the  head  of  it,  and  there 
is  a  running  title  at  the  top  of  each  page. 

There  are  also  a  family  record,  a  table  of  the 
offices  and  conditions  of  men,  one  of  the  Scrip- 
ture measures,  weights,  coins  reduced  to  fede- 
ral money,  and  of  time. 

Besides  these,  there  is  a  copious  index  of  the 
principal  subjects  contained  in  the  Bible,  al- 
phabetically arranged,  and  Brown's  Concor- 
dance, occupying  together  125  pages  of  closely 
printed  small  type.  The  whole  makes  1193 
pages  ;  when  the  quality  of  the  paper  and 
binding  is  considered,  it  is  certainly  a  very 
cheap  book  at  the  prices  stated. 

The  second  annual  subscription  (for  1831) 
being  now  due,  the  members  are  requested  to 
pay  it  to  William  Salter,  agent  of  the  Associa- 


tion, who  will  deliver  them  their  Bibles,  at  the 
depository  in  Carpenter  street,  four  doors  below 
Seventh  street. 

The  managers  having  agreed  to  form  a 
biblical  library,  it  is  respectfully  requested 
that  persons  who  have  editions  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  which  they  would  be  willing  to  pre- 
sent to  the  institution,  would  leave  them  with 
either  of  the  corresponding  committee,  or  at 
the  depository. 

John  Pall, 
Isaac  Collins, 
Thomas  Evans. 
Philadelphia,  2d  mo.  10th,  1831. 


JOHN  SMITH,  OF  BURLINGTON,  N.  J. 

In  the  concluding  chapter  of  notes  or  sketch- 
es, by  Samuel  Smith,  towards  his  intended 
History  of  Pennsylvania,  (see  Hazard's  Regis- 
ter, vol.  vii,  No.  6.)  the  author,  after  a  brief 
notice  of  a  number  of  distinguished  indivi- 
duals, members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
thus  proceeds  : 

I  will  finish  here,  with  the  death  and  cha- 
racter of  John  Smith  of  Burlington,  who 
died  the  26th  of  the  third  month,  1771,  in  his 
forty-ninth  year.  He  was  born  in  Burlington, 
educated  to  the  business  of  a  merchant,  and 
followed  it  for  many  years  in  Philadelphia. 
About  1762  he  retired  to  finish  his  days  in  the 
place  of  his  birth  :  he  was  long  a  useful  mem- 
ber of  the  commonwealth  in  Philadelphia, 
served  several  years  in  the  assembly,  and  was 
closely  and  laboriously  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Society  of  Friends  there,  to  seve- 
ral of  whom  his  memory  is  dear. 

After  his  removal  to  Burlington,  he  was 
appointed  by  a  mandamus  from  the  king,  one 
of  his  council  for  New  Jersey,  and  continued 
his  usefulness  to  the  public,  by  often  giving  up 
his  time  to  it  in  that,  and  some  other  situations. 
As  a  member  of  the  religious  community  he 
belonged  to,  he  also  exerted  himself  with  great 
sincerity  to  maintain  peace  and  good  order, 
and  was  frequently  made  helpful  therein. 

He  was  favoured  with  strong  conciliating 
abilities,  and  to  bring  about  peace  and  agree- 
ment (when  they  became  the  subject  of  en- 
quiry) seldom  spared  attention  or  management. 
Resolutions,  tenacious  and  formidable,  have 
found  it  difficult  to  withstand  the  force,  yet 
coolness  of  his  reasoning ;  accommodation 
seemed  to  be  his  talent,  and  experience  proved 
its  use. 

Though  somewhat  warm  in  his  natural  tem- 
per, he  had  the  skill  of  managing  it  to  that 
degree  that  few  of  his  acquaintances  have  seen 
it  ruffled ;  he  kept  the  best  part  uppermost, 
and  was  always  ready  to  use  it  for  the  benefit 
of  others.  He  was  sympathising  and  gene- 
rous in  his  disposition.  He  abhorred  a  trick  in 
commerce  or  conduct.  A  little  action  was 
apt  to  alarm  his  resentment,  but  not  to  unlaw- 
fully fix  it  to  the  hurt  of  any  man  ;  a  wicked 
or  mean  one  found  in  him  no  quarter;  he 
had,  indeed,  an  uncommon  aversion  to  them — 
whenever  I  have  seen  his  colour  rise,  it  was 
probably  from  something  of  that  kind.  He 
aimed  to  be  strictly  just  as  to  man,  and  to  his 
Maker  honest. 
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His  recourse  to  public  worship  nearly  kept 
pace  with  his  health.  On  meetings  for  busi- 
ness his  attendance  seldom  failed ;  both,  he 
thought,  were  Christian  duties.  The  first,  a 
gratitude  indispensable  to  the  Author  of  all 
good,  for  his  life,  his  health,  his  every  thing, 
required  ;  and  the  benefits  immediately  derived 
from  it  in  regard  both  to  his  own  spiritual  ad- 
vancement, and  temporal  interest,  were  the 
frequent  subjects  of  his  contemplation  and 
delight.  He  saw  that  he  seldom  went  to  a 
meeting,  and  minded  his  proper  business  there, 
but  he  came  away  the  better  man,  at  least  as 
to  hopes  and  prospects  ;  and  the  fitter  to  en- 
counter the  common  concerns  of  life  afterwards. 

As  to  meetings  established  for  the  good 
order  and  regulation  of  the  Society,  he  found 
them  places  of  great  usefulness  to  his  fellow 
creatures— often  to  himself;  and  that  was  a 
sufficient  notice  to  excite  his  diligent  attend- 
ance, if  no  apprehensions  of  duty  had  done  it. 

Little  competitions  and  jealousies,  where 
men  are  much  together,  he  knew  would  some- 
times happen,  that  they  were  incidental  to  the 
present  disordered  state  of  mortality,  and  even 
apt  to  intrude  on  the  best  occasions  ;  but  while, 
like  malice  in  children,  they  were  so  far  inno- 
cent, as  temporary,  he  thought,  though  always 
better  prevented,  where  that  could  not  be, 
they  might  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  there 
was  generally  something  good  and  great  in  such 
a  sacrifice. 

Still,  in  a  more  extended  view,  he  found  it 
his  place  to  carry  benevolence,  meekness,  and 
condescension  into  common  transactions,  even 
to  such  as  others  might  have  deemed  his  infe- 
riors.   He  thought  that  to  do  business  of  any 
kind,  men  must  be  treated  with  the  regards 
of  fellow  men  equal  in  origin — that  inequali- 
ties were  local  to  things  in  themselves  very 
uncertain,  those  in  religion  excepted,  which 
with  propriety  were  only  to  be  defined  by  the 
growth  of  religion  in  the  heart,  and  known 
only  to  men  by  its  fruits  ;  that  the  bad  and 
the  degenerate  might  alter,  and  till  then,  though 
not  brethren  in  all  respects,  (in  which  light 
stood  the  most  desirable  character,)  yet,  where 
that  could  not  be  reputably  supported,  to  sup- 
port the  other  with  a  Christian  good  will  and 
tenderness,  was  often  a  great  step  toward  gain- 
ing the  man,  and  sometimes  a  brother  ;  that 
none  were  at  all  times  exempted  from  faults  of 
one  kind  or  other,  real  or  supposed.    To  err 
was  human  ;  but  for  a  man  to  bring  that  into 
comparison,  or  resentment,  to  his  own  disad- 
vantage, was  imprudently  to  adopt  the  act  he 
condemned,  or  perhaps  a  worse  :  that  the  im- 
putation of  faults,  without  the  friendship  of  at 
least  helping  to  mend  them,  was  like  finding  a 
traveller  wrong,  and  ungenerously  refusing  the 
little  assistance  he  wanted,  and  had  in  it  some- 
thing cruel.    He  saw,  with  conviction  and 
clearness,  as  to  his  own  particular,  that  no 
slights  or  strictures,  in  apprehension  or  reality, 
individually  or  in  community,  however  spe- 
cious or  gilded  in  themselves,  or  by  inference, 
were  sufficient  to  excuse  him  for  absenting 
himself  from  opportunities  of  duty  or  useful- 
ness.   Such  were  his  sentiments,  and  such  his 
practice. 

His  attachment  to  the  religion  of  his  educa- 
tion was  strong,  but  not  blind.    Having  ex- 


amined it  as  its  importance  required,  it  became  I 
the  religion  of  his  judgment ;  and  he  bore 
his  testimony  to  it  in  all  its  branches,  with  ex- 
emplary perseverance  and  fidelity.  He  knew 
the  world  encroached  ;  that  one  conscientious 
scruple  violated,  weakened  the  outguard  of  vir- 
tue, and  was  exceedingly  hazardous,  which 
gave  him  the  watchword  to  be  ever  cautious 
of  yielding  in  the  first  instance,  or,  indeed,  of 
doing  any  thing  thatmight  endanger  his  best  life, 
for  where  that  governed,  there  was  always  safety. 

He  was  engaging,  undesigning,  open,  and 
friendly  in  his  address  and  conduct.  His  in- 
tegrity and  probity  in  stations  were  unblem- 
ished. He  was,  in  several  relations,  one 
of  the  best  of  neighbours  and  of  men. 

He  had  a  turn  to  literature,  and  sometimes 
employed  himself  in  it  as  far  as  he  found  it  not 
to  interfere  with  his  religious  progress.  He 
wrote  several  things,  some  of  which  have  been 
and  others  may  probably  hereafter  be  published. 

Opportunity  to  be  useful  was  often  a  motive 
sufficient  for  him  to  embrace  it,  though  it 
might  be  attended  with  inconvenience  to  him- 
self. He  had  a  warm  side  towards  the  distress- 
es of  his  fellow  creatures,  and  often  relieved 
them.  His  charities,  for  his  abilities,  were 
very  extensive.  He  felt  more  for  others  than 
is  commonly  seen  ;  to  do  a  good  office  to  any 
man  was  the  top  of  his  pleasures.  Com- 
passionate in  his  nature,  or  by  habit,  he  even 
seemed  to  be  benevolent  by  inclination,  for 
the  reward  immediately  attending  it. 

He  knew  the  insufficiency  of  any  efforts  of 
his  own  in  religion,  and  where  his  safety  was, 
and  with  great  reverence  waited  for  it.  He 
had  his  eye,  his  views,  beyond  the  limitations 
of  time,  to  a  city,  where  virtue,  securely  regis- 
tered in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life,  remains  for 
the  virtuous  to  go  to,  when  the  world  they 
have  done  with  can  no  further  disturb,  nor  the 
revolutions  of  ages  diminish  ;  and,  above  all 
things,  he  desired  to  have  a  name  planted  there, 
as  he  once  occasionally  signified  to  me  in  a  very 
serious  moment.  I  mention  this  as  a  circum- 
stance I  just  happened  to  recollect ;  for  though 
to  be  strictly  religious  was  undoubtedly  the 
leading  principle  of  his  life,  he  did  not  affect 
too  much  freedom  in  common  discourse  ;  he 
thought  he  had  seen  the  subject  rendered  un- 
lovely, and  the  profession  rather  discredited  by 
bold  pretensions ;  but  he  was  encouragingly 
kind  to  appearances  of  real  piety,  however 
small.  With  regard  to  himself,  what  he  was, 
he  chose  to  be  to  Him  who  died  for  him, 
and  to  be  cautious  of  moving  in  any  part  of 
His  service,  without  feeling  Him,  in  some  de- 
gree at  the  bottom  ;  actions  he  thought  the 
best  interpreter  of  a  man's  religion  to  others  ; 
and  yet,  when  he  found  himself  under  proper 
qualifications  to  do  it  service  any  way,  few 
were  more  ready,  or  more  instructive. 

He  was,  in  every  conjugal  relation,  affection- 
ately tender — a  fond  father,  an  indulgent  mas- 
ter. He  was  more  ;  but  1  must  stop.  He 
was — my  brother — my  most  intimate  friend 
and  companion.  I  lost  what  could  be  lost 
in  those  relations.  I  loved  him  sincerely,  and 
could  not  do  less,  with  justice  to  my  own  feel- 
ings, than  pay  this  small  tribute  of  regard  to 
his  worth  and  memory  ;  in  which,  however,  I 
might  not  perhaps  have  ventured  so  fully,  with 


out  some  degree  of  consciousness  of  the  uni- 
versal suffrage  of  his  acquaintance. 

He  had  enjoyed  a  considerable  degree  of 
health  till  within  a  few  years  of  his  death, 
when  he  frequently  complained.  His  sickness 
confined  him  the  fall  and  winter  :  he  told  me 
it  had  given  him  opportunity  to  look  over  hia 
past  life.  About  three  days  before  his  last 
change,  he  found,  from  a  sudden  symptom,  the 
alteration  he  had  been  rather  desirous  of  for 
some  time,  was  soon  likely  to  happen.  On 
my  coming  into  the  room,  I  found  him  sitting 
in  calmness  and  resignation  :  with  a  most  sig- 
nificant sensibility  and  ease  in  his  countenance, 
he  said  to  me,  "I  believe  I  am  going  now. 
The  divine  mercy  is  great."  After  this  he  de- 
clined gradually,  and  went  in  great  quiet. 

He  left  three  children,  a  son-in-law,  and  a 
grandchild,  to  whose  service  this  memorial  is 
affectionately  dedicated. 

Communicated  for  insertion  in  "  The  Friend.'' 

Account  of  Barbara  Hoyland,  a  minister, 
late  of  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  concerning  whom 
a  testimony  was  sent  up  to  the  last  yearly 
meeting  in  London,  and  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  nearly  a  transcript. 

{From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1831.) 

Barbara  Hoyland  was  born  in  London,  in 
the  year  1764.  Her  parents,  William  and 
Sarah  Wheeler,  being  members  of  the  estab- 
lished church,  brought  her  up  in  conformity 
to  its  rites  and  ceremonies  ;  but,  with  an  early 
initiation  into  the  practice  of  these,  they  united 
many  of  the  follies,  the  dangers  and  tempta- 
tions incident  to  a  genteel  education  :  and 
thus,  whilst  instructed  by  ordinance  and  pre- 
cept, as  children  and  members  of  the  church 
of  Christ,  their  rising  offspring  were,  by  prac- 
tice and  example,  introduced  into  an  acquaint- 
ance with  those  things  most  likely  to  captivate 
the  mind,  and  to  lead  it  into  the  very  vanities 
they  were  taught  to  renounce.  Hence,  though 
early  favoured  with  the  visitations  of  Divine 
love,  Barbara  lost  the  precious  effects  of  their 
tender  impressions,  by  the  excitement  of  gay 
company,  and  dissipating  amusements. 

She  was  deprived  of  both  her  parents  before 
she  had  completed  her  19th  year,  after  which 
she  resided  awhile  in  the  family  of  an  intimate 
acquaintance.  Here  she  was  engaged  in  a 
course  of  speculative  reading,  by  which  her 
mind  became  unhappily  entangled  in  the 
precious  snares  of  scepticism  and  infidelity. 
She  considered  this  as  the  most  critical 
period  of  her  life,  and  adverting  to  it  in  her 
memorandums,  she  says,  "  Blessed  be  the  up- 
holding mercy,  that  left  not  in  this  slate  of 
blind  temerity,  his  miserably  erring  creature. 
Even  whilst  I  lived  as  without  God  in  the 
world,  I  had  a  secret  involuntary  dependence 
upon  his  power,  that  all  my  acquired  sophistry 
was  not  permitted  to  shake.  Had  it  not  been 
for  this — had  I  lost  the  '  witness  for  God'  in 
my  own  heart,  and  been  suffered  to  follow 
these  splendid  visions,  I  have  no  other  idea, 
than  that  I  must  have  been  swallowed  up  in 
the  gloomy  gulf  of  atheism,  or  have  trodden 
the  more  plausible  path  of  deistical  doubt  and 
perplexity." 


She  continued  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don till  she  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
when  she  visited  some  of  her  relations  in 
Yorkshire.  Reviewing  some  of  her  previous 
trials  and  bereavements,  she  remarks,  "  In  this 
way  did  it  please  Infinite  Wisdom  to  suffer  all 
my  pleasant  prospects  to  be  stained  at  an 
early  period,  for  purposes  the  most  wise  and 
compassionate.  This  shaking  of  rest  and  de- 
pendence on  sublunary  things,  proved  only  a 
prelude  to  that  change  of  spiritual  experience, 
for  which  I  have  cause  to  commemorate, 
gratefully  to  commemorate  His  adorable 
name."  During  the  time  she  spent  among 
her  relations,  she  was  brought  to  serious  re- 
flection on  her  own  peculiar  situation,  and  her 
mind  appears  to  have  "  gradually  recovered 
from  the  delirium  of  strongly  excited  passions, 
and  soaring  conceptions,  and  from  the  shock 
which  religious  duties  and  obligations  had  re- 
ceived from  the  innovations  of  folly,  false  phi- 
losophy, and  vain  deceit."  But,  though  favour- 
ed, at  seasons,  to  experience  something  of  the 
efficacy  of  true  faith  "  in  that  Being,  on 
whose  power  the  anchor  of  hope  had  fastened, 
even  in  the  midnight  darkness,"  she  was 
not  "  entirely  freed  from  a  reliance  on  her  own 
powers  and  abilities,"  and  was  thereby  kept 
from  a  settlement  upon  the  only  sure  founda- 
tion, Jesus  Christ  the  Rock  of  Ages.  About 
this  time  she  became  acquainted  with  William 
Hoyland,  then  a  member  of  our  Society,  and 
was  eventually  united  to  him  by  marriage. 
After  this  they  lived  near  Handsworth,  Wood- 
house,  in  Yorkshire,  and  she  continued  to  at- 
tend her  former  place  of  worship.  She  was 
then  little  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
our  Society,  seldom  conversed  with  her  hus- 
band on  religious  subjects,  and  three  years 
elapsed  before  she  attended  one  of  our  meetings. 
During  a  temporary  abode  at  Sheffield,  she 
was  one  day  prevented  from  attending  her 
usual  place  of  worship,  and  concluded  to  go 
to  meeting  with  the  Friends  with  whom  she 
was  staying.  Her  own  description  of  this 
remarkable  opportunity  is  nearly  as  follows : 
"  Profound  silence  soon  reigned  over  a  large 
assembly  of  people;  and  my  thoughts  involunta- 
rily turned  on  my  own  situation,  and  the  possi- 
bility that  I  might  not  live  through  my  confine- 
ment, and  on  the  lot  of  a  helpless  infant,  if  it 
survived.  These  considerations  were,  how- 
ever, soon  succeeded  by  a  great  degree  of 
calmness  and  resignation,  which  pervaded  my 
whole  mind,  and  a  lively  remembrance  of  the 
early  part  of  my  life  presented  itself,  when  the 
mind,  in  some  degree  untainted,  sought  accept- 
ance with  God.  The  pure  desire  of  praying 
to  him  as  I  ought  once  more  returned,  though 
I  had,  indeed,  been  long  estranged  from  it. 
The  tears  flowed  from  my  eyes  and  dropped 
upon  my  hands:  I  could  have  kneeled  down,  but 
there  was  no  occasion — the  heart  was  already 
prostrated,  and  in  this  prostration,  the  soul  wor- 
shipped its  Creator.  At  this  juncture,  an  elderly 
Friend  (Thomas  Colley)  addressed,  in  the 
language  of  supplication,  the  Throne  of  Grace, 
on  behalf  of  those  who,  at  a  very  early  period  of 
life,  had  been  visited  with  the  day-spring  from 
on  high,  and  who  had  been  separated,  by  their 
'  delights  and  delusions,'  from  the  sure  word 
of  prophecy — had  wandered  from  mountain 


to  hill,  and  from  hill  to  mountain,  until  dark- 
ness had  overtaken  them,  so  that  they  had 
been  ready  to  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil  ; 
that  in  infinite  mercy,  the  day  might  again  be 
permitted  to  dawn,  &c.  It  was  all  I  had 
desired  in  silence,  and  was  a  seal  of  confirm- 
ation to  me  of  spiritual  worship,  indelibly  fixed 
upon  my  mind,  and  of  the  efficacy  of  that  liv- 
ing ministry,  which,  flowing  from  the  pure 
source,  can  alone  speak  to  edification." 

Some  time  after  this,  at  another  meeting  at 
Woodhouse,  appointed  to  be  held  by  two 
female  Friends,  travelling  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  her  mind  was  so  confirmed,  that 
she  continued,  from  that  time,  regularly  to 
attend  our  religious  meetings,  though  most- 
ly held  in  silence  ;  and  keeping  under  the  im- 
pressions with  which  she  had  been  favoured, 
she  became  gradually  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  our  principles  ;  and,  while  cautious  not  to 
be  drawn  beyond  what  she  felt  to  be  her  duty, 
she  thought  it  right  also  to  adopt  our  practice 
in  regard  to  dress,  address,  &c.  The  humble 
belief  that  she  had  endeavoured  to  follow  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  calming 
influence  of  the  Divine  presence,  with  which 
she  was,  at  this  period,  remarkably  favoured, 
supported  her  under  many  deep  conflicts  and 
trials  of  various  kinds. 

She  was  admitted  a  member  of  our  Society 
in  the  year  1792,  and  about  a  year  afterwards 
first  appeared  as  a  minister,  in  her  own  meet- 
ing, at  Woodhouse.  In  1797,  her  husband 
(who  had  been  previously  re-admitted  into 
membership)  removed  to  Sheffield  ;  and  du- 
ring their  residence  there,  she  was  twice  en- 
gaged in  religious  service,  in  the  families  of 
Friends,  within  her  own  monthly  meeting; 
and  in  1812,  she  united  with  some  others  in 
paying  a  similar  visit  to  Friends  in  Bristol. 

Some  time  previous  to  the  last  engagement, 
she  experienced  a  severe  trial  in  the  decease  of 
her  beloved  husband  and  two  children.  Left 
now  a  widow,  under  peculiarly  trying  circum- 
stances, she  was  induced,  soon  after  her  return 
from  Bristol,  to  remove,  with  her  remaining 
family,  to  Bradford  ;  and  continued  a  member 
of  Brighouse  monthly  meeting  to  the  close  of 
life.  In  this  interval  she  travelled  several 
times  as  a  minister,  in  different  parts  of  the 
nation,  being  sometimes  engaged  in  family 
visits,  and  also  in  the  weighty  service  of  hold- 
ing public  meetings.  She  was  sound  in  doc- 
trine, and  as  she  advanced  in  years,  increasing- 
ly lively  in  the  exercise  of  her  gift ;  and  being 
careful  to  move  therein  in  the  right  authority, 
we  believe  her  labours  were  truly  edifying  to 
her  friends.  She  entertained  very  humble 
views  of  herself,  and  often  moved  along  under 
much  discouragement  ;  yet  strengthened  to 
maintain  the  warfare,  and  to  keep  the  faith, 
she  was  enabled,  through  Divine  mercy,  to  look 
forward  to  a  hope  full  of  immortality. 

She  bore  a  long  and  trying  illness  with 
much  patience  and  Christian  resignation  ;  and 
although,  at  times,  deeply  tried  by  a  sense  of 
poverty,  she  was  not  forsaken,  observing  upon 
one  occasion,  "  There  is  no  hope  but  what  is 
founded  upon  Christ."  Sustained  by  this  hope, 
her  mind  was,  throughout,  preserved  in  great 
quietness.  To  a  friend,  who  visited  her  some 
time  before  she  was  confined  to  her  bed,  she 


expressed  the  comfort  she  felt  in  reviewing 
her  religious  engagements  ;  and  said  she  was 
not  aware  that  any  clearly  manifested  duty 
had  been  wilfully  omitted,  but  added,  that  in 
looking  forward  to  the  probability  of  an  awful 
change,  her  whole  dependence  was  upon  the 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  and  that,  al- 
though the  passage  through  the  valley  of  death 
appeared  awful,  it  was  not  gloomy.  To  an- 
other friend,  who  kindly  attended  upon  her,  she 
expressed  her  feelings  of  gratitude  for  the 
many  comforts  which  surrounded  her  at  that 
trying  season,  and  for  the  remarkable  man- 
ner in  which  way  had  been  made  for  her  in 
former  times ;  but  she  observed  that  she  felt 
nothing  that  could  exalt  the  creature,  and  re- 
marked how  much  the  covering  of  charity  and 
humility  adorned  the  disciples  of  Christ ;  add- 
ing, "  I  think  1  feel  love  to  all.'"  Her  mind 
was,  indeed,  much  clothed  with  love  towards 
her  friends,  and  on  one  occasion,  expressing 
her  solicitude  on  their  account,  she  said,  "  Oh, 
if  Friends  would  but  get  hold  of  the  seamless 
garment,  humility — that  is  what  we  want — 
this  robe  of  the  Saviour  ;"  adding,  that  if  the 
root  were  good,  the  branches  would  be  good 
also.  After  passing  through  a  proving  season, 
she  exclaimed,  "  O  Lord,  thou  art  able  to  de- 
liver ;"  and  afterwards  added,  "  thanks  be  to 
God  for  his  unspeakable'  gift."  A  short  time 
before  the  final  close,  she  was  heard  to  suppli- 
cate that  the  gates  of  mercy  might  be  thrown 
open,  and  quietly  departed,  without  a  struggle. 

She  died  in  the  4th  month,  1829,  and  was 
interred  in  Friends'  burial  ground,  at  Bradford, 
Yorkshire.  She  had  been  a  minister  about 
thirty-three  years. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Departed  this  life,  on  the  20th  of  10th  month 
last,  at  his  residence  in  Berks  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  the  79th  year  of  his  age,  Thomas 
Lee,  an  approved  elder  of  Exeter  monthly 
meeting. 

We  think  it  may  in  truth  be  said  of  this  dear 
Friend,  that  it  was  his  aim  to  act  the  part  of  a 
consistent  member  of  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends  ;  evincing  by  his  tenderness,  humility, 
and  Christian  condescension,  that  love  to  God 
and  to  his  fellow  creatures  predominated  in  his 
mind. 

During  his  last  illness  many  weighty  expres- 
sions were  uttered  by  him,  some  of  which  hav- 
ing been  preserved,  are  here  inserted. 

After  laying  in  silence  for  some  time,  he  said, 
"  I  have  been  thinking  how  many  poor  things 
there  are  in  the  world,  who  are  suffering  per- 
haps much  more  pain  than  I  have,  and  have 
nothing  to  lie  on  but  a  little  straw,  and  who 
may  be  a  great  deal  better  than  I  am,  and  I 
have  every  attendance  that  I  could  wish  ;  I  am 
unable  to  see  as  yet  how  it  may  terminate,  but 
I  rather  look  for  dissolution."  On  speaking  of 
those  who  have  separated  from  the  Society  of 
Friends,  he  said,  "  they  think  they  are  right  to 
be  sure,  but  it  is  in  their  own  opinion.  Oh  ! 
the  high  towering  imaginations  !  I  have  not 
been  able  to  see  how  it  could  be  possible  for 
us  to  do  otherwise  than  we  do,  (alluding  to  the 
disownments).  I  should  like  to  see  them  all 
and  bid  them  farewell,  but  it  will  not  do  now. 
I  am  too  weak,  I  have  nothing  toward  them 


but  love;  nothing  in  my  heart  but  love  and 
good  will  toward  the  whole  human  family ;  I 
cannot  see  how  it  will  terminate,  but  I  am  in 
the  hands  of  a  merciful  Creator,  who  knows 
what  is  best  for  me,  and  in  him  I  trust ;  not  my 
will  but  thine,  O  God,  be  done."  At  one  time 
he  quoted  the  passage,  "  I  will  keep  him  in  per- 
fect peace  whose  mind  is  staid  on  me,  because 
he  trusteth  in  me."  One  night,  after  an  interval 
of  rest,  he  said,  "  How  comfortable  it  is  to  have 
a  little  ease  ;  it  demands  my  thankfulness  and 
adoration,  it  is  a  favour  from  heaven,  a  great 
favour."     And  during  the  same  night,  after 
suffering  severe  pain,  he  said,  "  Sweet  Jesus, 
give  me  ease,  for  mercy  I  do  crave.    If  thou 
wilt  give  me  ease,  then  mercy  I  shall  have." 
Then  laying  still  for  a  few  minutes,  he  said, 
"Oh  !  how  easy,  how  easy,  like  a  downy  bed  ! 
I  believe  my  feeble  petition  has  been  heard  by 
the  great  Master  ;  I  had  to  complain  a  little, 
human  nature  is  weak,  and  whether  there  will 
be  any  more,  before  the  conflict  is  over,  I  can- 
not tell." — "  One  generation  passeth  away  and 
another  cometh."    On  first  day  morning  he 
said,  "  I  will  stand  upon  my  watch,  I  will  get 
me  to  the  watch  tower,  and  there  I  will  hearken 
and  hear,  what  He  will  say  to  me,  and  what  I 
shall  answer  when  I  am  reproved."  Awak- 
ening from  sleep  he  said,  "  How  comfortable 
it  would  be,  if  I  could  leave  you  in  this  calm 
repose."    His  brother  taking  leave  of  him  to 
go  to  meeting,  he  said,  "  farewell,  remember 
me,  dear  brother,  when  thee  appproaches  the 
Throne  of  Grace  ;  I  want  the  prayers  of  my 
friends,  and  if  we  don't  see  each  other  again,  I 
hope  we  shall  meet  in  a  better  place  ;  I  am  a 
poor  creature,  but  have  a  hope  that  it  will  end 
well  ;  the  end  crowns  all."   Then  after  a  little 
quiet  exclaimed,  "Oh!  holy  harmony!"  and 
shortly  afterwards  added,  "  what  a  favour!"  A 
while  after  being  in  great  pain,  lie  said,  "  Oh  ! 
righteous  God,  if  it  be  consistent  with  thy  bles- 
sed will,  grant  me  an  easy  passage  :  Oh  !  God, 
gracious  God,  pardon  all  my  faults,  which  are 
many,  and  receive  me  again  into  thy  favour  ; 
this  is  all  I  crave,  Oh  !  my  God  ;  forgive  my 
many  weaknesses,  and  blot  them  out  of  thy 
book  of  remembrance,  Oh  !  -Lord."  At  another 
time,  "  Neither  heights  nor  depths,  principali- 
ties, nor  powers,  I  hope,  will  ever  be  able  to 
separate  me  from  the  love  of  God,  in  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord."  He  said  to  a  friend,  "I  have 
been  thinking  of  the  passage  in  Scripture  res- 
pecting the  impotent  man  at  the  pool  of  Beth- 
esda,  while  1  was  making  ready  another  stepped 
in  before  me,  yet  I  thought  I  was  on  the  sure 
side,  for  I  have  sometimes  kept  back  for  fear  of 
expressing  something  that  would  not  have  the 
desired  effect."    At  another  time,  "  Oh  !  gra- 
cious God,  send  relief  in  thy  own  due  and 
appointed  time;  not  rny  will,  but  thine  be  done. 
Oh !  Lord,  let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous, 
and  let  my  latter  end  be  like  theirs."  And 
during  the  same  night,  "  Oh !  bless  this  night 
to  me,  gracious  God,  if  it  be  consistent  with  thy 
divine  will  :  comfort  ye,  comfort  ye,  my  people, 
saith  the  Lord  ;  apeak  ye  comfortably  to  Je- 
rusalem, say  unto  her  that  her  warfare  is 
accomplished,  and  that  she  hath  received  double 
for  all  her  transgressions;"  and  to  some  who 
were  present,  he  said  again,  «  Let  us  intercede 
with  the  dear  Master,  to  grant  me  an  easy 


passage,  if  consistent  with  his  divine  will  ;  have 
compassion  on  me,  Oh  !  Lord,  a  poor  un 
worthy  creature,  and  mitigate  my  pain  ;  if  con 
sistent  with  thy  blessed  will  give  me  a  littl 
ease  ;  He  who  who  turned  water  into  wine,  is 
as  able  to  command  a  blessing  now,  as  he  was 
in  that  day  when  personally  upon  earth."  Ad- 
dressing those  who  attended  on  him,  he  said 
"  You  have  contributed  to  the  comfort  of  this 
poor  body,  I  hope  you  will  not  lose  your  re 
ward  ;  I  am  here,  I  believe,  under  the  direction 
of  the  divine  Master,  who  said,  '  in  my  Father's 
house  are  many  mansions,  I  go  to  prepare 
place  for  you.'    I  have  thought  that  if  1  could 
have  a  place  in  one  corner  I  should  be  content. 
I  would  much  rather  be  a  door-keeper  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  than  to  dwell  in  the  courts 
of  princes."  And  again  said,  "Oh !  Lord  God, 
be  pleased  to  continue  thy  mercy  to  me,  a  poor 
unworthy  creature.    Thomas  was  in  a  state  of 
unbelief,  but  when  his  Lord  came  he  said  to 
Thomas,  reach  hither  thy  finger  and  behold  my 
hands,  and  reach  hither  thy  hand  and  thrust  it 
into  my  side,  and  be  not  faithless  but  believing; 
then  said  Thomas,  my  Lord  and  my  God — 
Thomas,  because  thou  hast  seen  me  thou  hast 
believed,  blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen 
and  yet  have  believed.    There  are  a  great 
many  that  are  striving  to  do  away  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures  ;  Lord,  do  open  their  eyes." 

At  one  time  after  an  interval  of  quiet,  he  ex- 
claimed, "Oh  !  heavenly  harmony  ;  Oh  !  holy 
anthem !"  and  again,  "  why  art  thou  cast  down, 
oh  !  my  soul,  and  why  art  thou  disquieted 
within  me  ?  hope  thou  in  God,  for  I  shall  yet 
praise  Him  who  is  the  health  of  my  coun- 
tenance, and  my  God." 

Speaking  of  one  whom  he  had  lately  visited, 
and  who  had  signified  to  him,  that  that  body 
that  suffered  had  no  part  in  our  redemption, 
he  said,  "  Poor  thing,  if  we  deny  a  part,  we 
may  as  well  deny  the  whole  ;  he  has  seen 
better,  and  I  pray  that  he  may  see  better  again; 
he  is  under  a  delusion,  a  grievous  delusion." 
He  frequently  expressed  a  concern  for  those 
who  had  separated  from  us,  and  said  he  had 
to  compare  them  to  those  who  followed  Ab- 
salom in  his  rebellion  against  his  father,  not 
knowing  why."  On  the  evening  of  his  de- 
parture he  exclaimed,  "  It  is  finished,"  and 
again  requested  an  easy  passage,  which  was 
granted.  He  quietly  breathed  his  last  about 
six  o'clock,  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan. 


THE  FRIEND, 


SECOND  MONTH,  12,  1831. 


We  refer  those  who  are  interested  in  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in 
America,  to  the  circular  on  another  page. 
Having  had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  a 
number  of  copies,  in  different  bindings,  of  the 
Bible  printed  under  direction  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  now  ready  for  delivery,  we  acknow- 
ledge ourselves  to  be  much  gratified  with  its 
appearance,  and  cannot  doubt  that  it  will  give 
general  satisfaction. 


The  extracts  which  we  have  given  from  Dr.  Sew- 
all's  eulogium,  on  the  late  accomplished  and  estim- 
able John  D.  Godman,  will  form  a  rich  supplement 
to  the  interesting  biographical  notice  written  for  and 
published  in  "  The  "Friend,"  Vol.  3d.,  't  page  249; 
The  subdued  and  serene  temper,  the  eloquent  and 
deeply  instructive  style,  with  which  the  subject  of 
death  and  the  preparation  for  an  entrance  into  the 
world  of  spirits,  is  discussed  by  the  latter,  in  the 
letter  to  his  friend  Judson,  is  at  once  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  calmness  of  sound  philosophy,  and  the 
profound  humility  of  the  Christian  convert.  A 
coincidence  rather  remarkable  presents  in  this  case. 
It  appears  that  the  change  in  Dr.  Godma'n's  views 
on  religious  subjects,  was  in  part  attributable  to 
impressions  derived  from  a  visit  to  "  the  death  bed  of 
a  Christian — a  student  of  medicine."  Thus,  inclu- 
ding the  writer  of  the  eulogium  and  Dr.  Judson,  we 
have  the  concurrent  and  voluntary  testimony  of  four 
medical  men,  and  with  respect  to  three  of  them,  at 
least,  under  circumstances  peculiarly  solemn,  deci- 
dedly, and  emphatically,  and  experimentally  on  the 
side  of  the  truths  of  Revelation  ;  a  consideration 
which  we  should  hope  would  commend  these  extracts,  - 
and  the  biographical  sketch  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  to  the  serious  attention  of  those  who, 
unhappily,  may  have  countenanced  the  suggestions 
of  unbelief,  should  any  such  peruse  these  pages. 

The  biographical  account  of  John  Smith,  we 
thought  merited  insertion,  as  a  delightful  illustration 
of  Quaker  principles  and  habits  in  the  formation  of 
character.  The  traditionary  information  which  has 
reached  us  respecting  him,  atfords  no  reason  to 
apprehend  that  the  portraiture  is  in  the  smallest 
degree  overcharged.  It  has  been  said  of  him  by  one 
very  competent  to  judge  with  discrimination  in  theso 
matters,  and  who  knew  him  personally,  that  he  came 
the  nearest  to  the  perfect  model  of  a  Christian  gen- 
tleman, of  all  other  men  with  whom  he  had  been 
acquainted.  His  brother,  Samuel  Smith,  the  writer 
of  the  historical  sketches  referred  to,  and  author  of 
the  history  of  New  Jersey,  was  also  distinguished  for 
his  superior  talents,  and  the  useful  application  of 
them,  both  in  a  civil  and  religious  capacity. 

At  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Auxiliary  Bible 
Association  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  quar- 
terly meeting,  held  at  Mulberry  street  meeting 
house,  on  5th  inst.  the  following  officers  were 
appointed  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz. 
Secretary — Jos.  Warrington. 
Treasurer — Wm.  Hodgson,  jr. 
Committee  of  Correspondence,  Philadelphia 
monthly  meeting—  C.  F.  Matlack,  M.  C.  Cope. 

Northern  District — Thomas  Scattergood, 
Newberry  Smith,  jr. 

Southern  — Chas.  Evans,  Blakey  Sharpless. 
Western — Benj.  Ellis,  Geo.  M.  Haverstick. 
Radnor — Joshua  Maule,  Walker  Moore. 
Mancy — Jacob  Haines,  Henry  Batten. 
Extracted  from  the  minutes. 

Morris  Smith,  Sec'ry. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

The  visiting  managers,  for  this  month,  are* 
Stacy  Cooke,  Second  street,  continued,  Bristol 
township;  William  Burrough,  No.  11,  Vine 
street;  Thomas  Wistar,  jr.  Abington, 

Attending  Physician — Samuel  W.  Pickering, 
Frankford. 

Consulting  Physicians — Thomas  C.  James, 
N'o.  7,  York  Buildings;  Charles  Lukens,  N.; 
W.  corner  of  Mulberry  and  Seventh  streets; 
Charles  F.  Matlack,  No.  85,  Mulberry  street; 
Benjamin  Ellis,  No.  30,  North  Nintli  street; 
Robert  H.  Huston,  No.  107,  Mulberry  street; 
Caspar  Wistar,  No.  184,  Mulberry  street. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

ALEXANDER  HUMBOLDT  ON 
NEGRO  SLAVERY. 

The  seventh  volume  of  Humboldt's  Personal 
Narrative  of  his  travels  in  Spanish  America, 
which  has  recently  appeared,  is  chiefly  devoted 
to  an  examination  of  the  statistics  and  geo- 
graphy of  Cuba  and  the  West  Indies.  The 
question  of  negro  slavery  is  one  of  the  objects 
of  his  investigation,  and  the  views  of  this  cele- 
brated philosopher  respecting  it,  are  in  a  high 
degree  interesting.  They  are  marked  with  the 
same  accuracy  and  minuteness  of  detail,  by  the 
same  comprehensive  thought,  elevated  wisdom, 
and  severe  impartiality,  which  distinguish  his 
other  writings.  I  had  observed,  says  he,  "  the 
condition  of  the  blacks  in  countries  where  the 
laws,  the  religion,  and  the  national  habits,  tend 
to  soften  their  fate;  yet  I  preserved,  on  quitting 
America,  the  same  horror  of  slavery  which  1 
had  felt  in  Europe.  It  is  in  vain,  that  writers 
of  r  bility,  in  order  to  veil  barbarous  institutions, 
by  ingenious  fictions  of  language,  have  invented 
the  terms  of  negro  peasants  of  the  West  Indies, 
black  vassalage,  and  patriarchal  protection :  it 
is  to  profane  the  noble  qualities  of  the  mind 
and  the  imagination,  to  exculpate,  by  illusory 
comparisons,  or  captious  sophisms,  excesses 
that  afflict  humanity,  and  for  which  they  pre- 
pare violent  commotions.  Do  they  think  they 
have  acquired  the  right  of  dispensing  with 
commiseration,  by  comparing  the  state  of  the 
blacks  with  that  of  the  serfs  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  with  that  state  of  oppression  under  which 
some  classes  still  groan  in  the  north  and  east 
of  Europe?  Those  comparisons,  those  artifices 
of  language,  that  disdainful  impatience,  with 
which  even  a  hope  of  the  gradual  abolition  of 
slavery  is  repulsed  as  chimerical,  are  useless 
arms  in  the  times  in  which  we  live.  The  great 
revolutions  which  the  continent  of  America 
and  the  archipelago  of  the  West  Indies  have 
undergone,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  have  acted  upon  the  ideas 
and  the  public  reason,  even  in  countries  where 
slavery  exists  and  begins  to  be  modified.  Many 
wise  men,  deeply  interested  in  the  tranquillity 
of  the  sugar  and  slave  islands,  feel  that,  by  a 
liberal  agreement  of  the  proprietors,  and  by 
measures  taken  by  those  who  know  the  locali- 


ties, they  might  emerge  from  a  state  of  crisis 
and  uneasiness,  of  which  indolence  and  obsti- 
nacy will  augment  the  danger." 

******* 

"  If  the  legislation  of  the  West  Indies  and 
the  state  of  the  men  of  colour  does  not  shortly 
undergo  a  salutary  change;  if  the  legislation 
continues  to  discuss  instead  of  acting,  the  poli- 
tical preponderance  will  pass  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  strength  to  labour,  the  will  to 
be  free,  and  the  courage  to  endure  long  priva- 
tions. This  sanguinary  catastrophe  will  take 
place  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  circum- 
stances, without  the  intervention  of  the  free 
blacks  of  Hayti,  and  without  their  abandoning 
the  system  of  insulation,  which  they  have 
hitherto  followed.  Who  would  venture  to  pre- 
dict the  influence  which  may  be  exerted  by 
'  an  African  confederation  of  the  free  states  of 
the  West  Indies,  placed  between  Colombia, 
North  America  and  Guatimala,  on  the  politics 
of  the  new  world  ?'  The  fear  of  this  event  may 
act  more  powerfully  on  the  minds  of  many,  than 
the  principles  of  humanity  and  justice;  but  in 
every  island,  the  whites  believe  that  their  power 
is  not  to  be  shaken.  All  simultaneous  action 
on  the  part  of  the  blacks  appears  to  them  im- 
possible; and  every  change,  every  concession 
granted  to  the  black  population,  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness. Nothing  presses:  the  horrible  catastrophe 
of  Saint  Domingo  was  only  the  effect  of  the  ina- 
bility of  governors.  Such  are  the  illusions  that 
prevail  amidst  the  great  mass  of  the  proprietors 
and  planters  of  the  West  Indies,  and  which  are 
alike  opposed  to  an  amelioration  of  the  state  of 
the  blacks  in  Georgia  and  in  the  Carolinas." 
******* 

"  Slavery  is  no  doubt  the  greatest  of  all  the 
evils  that  afflict  humanity,  whether  we  consider 
the  slave  torn  from  his  family  in  his  native 
country,  and  thrown  into  the  hold  of  a  slave 
ship,  or  as  making  part  of  a  flock  of  black  men, 
parked  on  the  soil  of  the  West  Indies;  but  for 
individuals  there  are  degrees  of  suffering  and 
privation. 

"  What  a  distance  between  a  slave  who 
serves  in  the  house  of  a  rich  man  at  the  Havan- 
na  or  Kingston,  or  who  works  for  himself, 
giving  his  master  but  a  daily  retribution,  and  a 
slave  attached  to  a  sugar  estate.  The  threats 
which  are  used  to  correct  an  obstinate  negro, 
develope  this  scale  of  human  privations.  The 
calessero  is  menaced  with  the  cafetal,  so  the 
slave  who  works  at  the  cafetal  is  menaced  with 
the  sugar  fabric.  The  black  who  has  a  wife, 
who  inhabits  a  separate  hut,  who,  affectionate  as 
are  the  Africans  for  the  most  part,  finds,  after 
his  labour,  that  some  care  is  taken  of  him 
amidst  his  indigent  family,  has  a  fate  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  insulated  slave  lost 
in  the  mass.  This  diversity  of  condition  escapes 


those  who  have  not  had  the  spectacle  of  the 
West  Indies  before  their  eyes.  The  progressive 
amelioration  of  the  state  even  of  the  captive 
caste,  explains  that  in  the  island  of  Cuba  the 
luxury  of  their  masters  and  the  possibility  of 
gain  by  their  work,  have  drawn  more  than 
eighty  thousand  slaves  towards  the  towns;  and 
how  the  manumission  of  them,  favoured  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  laws,  is  become  so  active  as 
to  have  produced,  fixing  on  the  present  period, 
(1827)  more  than  130,000  free  men  of  colour. 
It  is  in  discussing  the  individual  position  of  each 
class,  in  recompensing,  by  the  decreasing  scale 
of  privations,  the  intelligence,  the  love  of  labour, 
and  the  domestic  virtues,  that  the  colonial  ad- 
ministration will  find  the  means  of  ameliorating 
the  fate  of  the  blacks.  Philanthropy  does  not 
consist  in  giving  '  a  little  more  salt  fish  and 
some  strokes  of  the  whip  less  ;'  a  real  ame- 
lioration of  the  captive  caste,  ought  to  extend 
over  the  whole  moral  and  physical  position  of 
man.  The  impulse  might  have  been  given  by 
those  European  governments,  which  have  the 
sentiment  of  human  dignity,  and  who  know 
that  whatever  is  unjust,  bears  with  it  a  germ  of 
destruction ;  but  this  impulse,  it  is  afflicting  to 
add,  will  be  powerless,  if  the  union  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  colonial  assemblies  or  legis- 
latures, fail  to  adopt  the  same  views,  and  to  act 
by  a  well  concerted  plan,  of  which  the  ultimate 
object  is  the  cessation  of  slavery  in  the  West 
Indies.  Till  then  it  will  be  in  vain  to.  register 
the  strokes  of  the  whip,  diminish  the  number 
that  can  be  inflicted  at  any  one  time ;  require 
the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  name  protectors 
of  the  slaves  ;  all  these  regulations,  dictated 
by  the  most  benevolent  intentions,  are  easily 
eluded;  the  loneliness  of  the  plantations  renders 
their  execution  impossible.  They  support  a 
system  of  domestic  inquisition  incompatible 
with  what  is  called  in  the  colonies,  the  acquired 
rights.  The  state  of  slavery  cannot  be  alto- 
gether peaceably  ameliorated,  but  by  the  simul- 
taneous action  of  free  men,  (white  and  colour- 
ed,) who  inhabit  the  West  Indies;  by  colonial 
assemblies  and  legislators;  by  the  influence  of 
those  who,  enjoying  a  great  moral  considera- 
tion among  their  countrymen,  and  acquainted 
with  the  locality,  know  how  to  vary  the  means 
of  amelioration  according  to  the  manners,  the 
habits  and  the  position  of  every  island. 

"  In  preparing  this  task,  which  ought  to 
comprehend  at  the  same  time,  a  great  part  of 
the  archipelago  of  the  West  Indies,  it  is  useful 
to  cast  a  retrospective  look  on  the  events  by 
which  the  freedom  of  a  considerable  part  of 
the  human  race  was  obtained  in  Europe,  in 
the  middle  ages.  In  order  to  ameliorate  with- 
out commotion,  new  institutions  must  be  made 
to  issue  from  those  which  the  barbarism  of  cen- 
turies has  consecrated.    It  will  one  day  be  dif- 
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ficult  to  believe  that  till  1826,  there  existed  no 
law  in  the  great  Antilles  to  prevent  selling  in- 
fants, and  separating  tbem  from  their  parents, 
and  to  prohibit  the  degrading  custom  of  mark- 
ing the  negroes  with  a  hot  iron,  merely  that 
the  human  cattle  might  be  more  easily  recog- 
nised. Enact  laws  to  take  away  the  possibili- 
ty of  a  barbarous  outrage  ;  fix  in  every  sugar 
estate,  the  relation  between  the  least  number 
of  negresses,  and  that  of  the  cultivating  ne- 
groes ;  grant  liberty  to  every  slave  who  has 
served  fifteen  years,  and  to  every  negress  who 
has  reared  four  or  five  children,  set  them  free 
on  the  condition  of  working  a  certain  number 
of  days  for  the  profit  of  the  plantation  ;  give 
the  slaves  a  part  of  the  nett  produce,  to  inte- 
rest them  in  the  increase  of  agricultural  riches, 
fix  a  sum  on  the  budget  of  the  public  expense 
destined  for  the  ransom  of  slaves,  and  the  ame- 
lioration of  their  fate  ;  such  are  the  most  ur- 
gent objects  of  colonial  legislation." 

(To  be  continued.) 

"  For  The  Friend." 
ELLIS'S  POLYNESIAN  RESEARCHES. 

(Continued  from  page  139.) 

We  will  next  notice  the  canoes  of  the  na- 
tives, which  form  an  important  part  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  a  people  who  live  in  an  archipela- 
go, and  who  perform  much  of  their  travelling 
by  water.  The  building  and  managing  vessels 
are  amongst  the  most  indispensable  of  their 
avocations,  and  the  boat  builder  is  a  person  of 
no  small  consideration  in  the  community.  The 
canoes  of  the  Society  Islands  are  various  both 
in  size  and  shape,  and  are  double  or  single. 
The  canoes  belonging  to  the  principal  chiefs 
were  formerly  large,  from  fifty  to  seventy  feet 
in  length,  and  Captain  Cook  describes  some 
which  were  above  one  hundred  feet  long.  The 
stems  of  these  canoes  were  very  high,  some- 
times fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  above  the  water, 
and  ornamented  with  rudely  carved  figures  of 
various  kinds.  The  rank  or  dignity  of  a  chief 
was  supposed  in  some  degree  to  be  indicated 
by  the  size  of  his  canoes,  the  ornaments  with 
which  they  were  embellished,  and  the  number 
of  his  rowers.  The  following  description  of  a 
canoe  used  by  Ellis  himself,  will  give  an  accu- 
rate idea  of  the  formation  of  the  most  substan- 
tial and  serviceable  of  the  vessels  most  gene- 
rally in  use. 

This  canoe  "  was  between  thirty  and  forty 
feet  in  length,  very  strong,  and  as  a  piece  of 
native  workmanship  well  built.  The  keel  or 
bottom,  was  formed  with  a  number  of  pieces 
cf  tough  tamanu  wood,  twelve  or  sixteen  inch- 
es broad,  and  two  inches  thick,  hollowed  on 
the  inside  and  rounded  without,  so  as  to  form  a 
convex  angle  along  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  ; 
these  were  fastened  together  by  lacings  of 
tough  elastic  cinet  made  with  the  fibres  of  the 
cocoa  nut  husk.  On  the  front  end  of  the  keel, 
a  solid  piece,  cut  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  so 
contrived  as  to  constitute  the  forepart  of  the 
canoe,  was  fixed  with  the  same  (ashing  ;  and 
on  the  upper  part  of  it,  a  thick  board  or  plank 
projected  horizontally,  and  formed  a  line  pa- 
rallel with  the  surface  of  the  water.  This  front 
piece,  usually  five  or  six  feet  long,  and  twelve 
or  eighteen  inches  wide,  was  called  the  ihu 


vaa,  nose  of  the  canoe,  and  without  any  join- 
ing comprised  the  stern,  bows  and  bowsprit  of 
the  vessel.    The  sides  of  the  canoe  were  com- 
prised of  two  lines  of  short  plank  or  board,  an 
inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  thick.  The  low- 
est line  was  convex  on  the  outside,  and  nine  or 
twelve  inches  broad,  the  upper  one  straight. 
The  stern  was  considerably  elevated,  the  keel 
was  inclined  upwards,  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  stern  resembled  the  bottom  of  a  pointed 
shield,  while  the  upper  part  of  the  noo  or  stern 
was  nine  or  ten  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sides. 
The  whole  was  fastened  together  with  cinet, 
not  continued  along  the  seams,  but  by  two  or 
at  most  three  holes  made  in  each  board,  with- 
in an  inch  of  each  other,  and  corresponding 
holes  made  in  the  opposite  piece,  and  the  cinet 
passed  through  from  one  to  the  other.  A 
space  6f  nine  inches  or  a  foot  was  left,  and  then 
a  similar  set  of  holes  made.    The  joints  or 
seams  were  not  grooved  together,  but  the  edge 
of  one  simply  laid  on  that  of  the  other,  and 
fitted  with  remarkable  exactness  by  the  adze  of 
the  workmen,  guided  only  by  his  eye;  they 
never  used  line  or  rule.    The  edges  of  their 
planks  were  usually  covered  with  a  kind  of 
pitch  or  gum  from  the  bread  fruit  tree,  and  a 
thin  layer  of  cocoa  nut  husk  spread  between 
them.    The  husk  of  the  cocoa  nut  swelling 
when  in  contact  with  the  water,  fills  any  aper- 
tures that  may  exist,  and,  considering  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  put  together,  the  canoes 
are  often  remarkably  dry.    The  two  canoes 
forming  our  double  one,  were  fastened  together 
by  strong  curved  pieces  of  wood  placed  hori- 
zontally across  the  upper  edges  of  the  canoes, 
to  which  they  were  fixed  by  strong  lashings  of 
thick  cinet.    The  space  between  the  two  bow- 
sprits, or  broad  planks  projecting  from  the 
front  of  our  canoe,  was  covered  with  boards, 
and  furnished  a  platform  of  considerable  extent; 
over  this  a  temporary  awning  of  platted  cocoa 
nut  leaves  was  spread,  and  under  it  the  passen 
gers  sat  during  the  voyage.    The  upper  part 
of  each  of  the  canoes  was  not  above  twelve  or 
fifteen  inches  wide ;   little  projections  were 
formed  on  the  inner  part  of  the  sides,  on  which 
small  moveable  thwarts  or  seats  were  fixed, 
whereon  the  men  sat  who  paddled  it  along, 
while  the  luggage  was  either  placed  in  the  bot- 
tom, piled  up  against  the  stern,  or  laid  on  the 
elevated  stage  between  the  two  canoes.  The 
heat  of  the  sun  was  extreme,  and  we  found  that 
our  rustic  awning  afforded  a  grateful  shade. 
The  rowers  appeared  to  labour  hard.  Their 
paddles  being  made  of  the  tough  wood  of  the 
hibiscus,  were  not  heavy  :  yet  having  no  pins 
in  the  sides  of  the  canoe  against  which  the 
handles  of  the  paddles  could  bear,  but  leaning 
the  whole  body  over  the  canoe  first  on  one  side 
and  then  on  the  other,  and  working  the  paddle 
with  one  hand  near  the  blade,  and  the  other  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  handle,  and  shoveling  as 
it  were  the  water,  appeared  a  great  waste  of 
strength.    They  often,  however,  paddled  for  a 
time  with  remarkable  swiftness,  keeping  time 
with  the  greatest  regularity.    The  steersman 
stands  or  sits  in  the  stern,  with  a  large  paddle; 
the  rowers  sit  in  each  canoe  two  or  three  feet 
apart,  the  leader  sits  next,  the  steersman  gives 
the  signal  to  start,  by  striking  his  paddle  vio- 
lently against  the  side  of  the  canoe,  every  pad- 


dle is  then  put  in  and  taken  out  of  the  water 
with  every  stroke  at  the  same  moment  ;  and 
after  they  have  thus  continued  on  one  side  for 
five  or  six  minutes,  the  leader  strikes  his  pad- 
dle, and  the  rowers  instantly  and  simultaneous- 
ly turn  to  the  other  side,  and  thus  alternately 
working  on  each  side  of  the  canoe,  they  go 
along  at  a  considerable  rate." 

Besides  these  canoes  there  was  the  vaatii  or 
sacred  canoe,  which  was  always  strong,  large 
and  highly  ornamented,  having  in  it  a  small 
house  for  the  image  of  the  god  and  for  offering 
prayers.  The  war  canoe  was  built  more  solid 
and  compact  than  all  other  vessels,  and  could 
contain  fifty  fighting  men,  who  were  generally 
stationed  on  platforms  in  the  front  or  centre  of 
the  boat.  The  Tahitians  were  formerly  pos- 
sessed ofextensive  and  magnificent  fleets  of  these 
and  other  large  canoes,  and  "  at  their  general 
public  meetings  or  festivals,  no  small  portion  of 
the  entertainment  was  derived  from  the  regattas 
or  naval  reviews,  in  which  the  whole  fleet,  orna- 
mented with  carved  images,  and  decorated  with 
flags  and  streamers  of  various  native  coloured 
cloth,  went  through  the  different  tactics  with 
great  precision.  On  these  occasions,  the  crews 
by  which  they  were  navigated,  anxious  to  gain 
the  plaudits  of  the  king  and  chiefs,  emulated 
each  other  in  the  exhibition  of  their  seaman- 
ship. The  vaatii  or  sacred  canoes  formed  part 
of  every  fleet,  and  were  generally  the  most  im- 
posing in  appearance,  and  attractive  in  their 
decorations."  "The  peculiar  and  almost  classi- 
cal shape  of  the  large  Tahitian  canoes,  the 
elevated  prow  and  stern,  the  rude  figures,  car- 
ving and  other  ornaments,  the  loose  folding 
drapery  of  the  natives  on  board,  and  the  mari- 
time aspect  of  their  general  places  of'  abode, 
are  all  adapted  to  produce  a  singular  effect  on 
the  mind  of  the  beholder.  I  have  often  thought, 
when  I  have  seen  a  fleet  of  thirty  or  forty  ap- 
proaching the  shore,  that  they  exhibited  no 
faint  representation  of  the  ships  in  which  the 
Argonauts  sailed,  or  the  vessels  that  conveyed 
the  heroes  of  Homer  to  the  siege  of  Troy." 

Several  other  kinds  of  canoes  are  described 
by  our  author,  which  we  will  briefly  notice. 
The  maihi,  or  twins,  is  a  neat  double  canoe, 
each  made  out  of  a  single  tree,  and  exactly 
alike.  It  is  light,  safe  and  swift.  The  buhoe, 
or  single  canoe,  is  also  made  of  the  trunk  of  a 
single  tree,  and  is  sometimes  sharp  at  both 
ends.  It  seldom  carries  more  than  two  per- 
sons, and  is  much  used  by  fishermen  among 
the  reefs  and  along  shore  in  shallow  water. 

The  vaa  motu,  island  canoe,  is  a  large  strong 
single  vessel  built  for  sailing,  and  is  principally 
used  in  distant  voyages  from  one  island  to  an- 
other ;  it  has,  besides  the  ordinary  gunwale, 
planks  of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in  width  fas- 
tened along  its  sides.  The  single  vaa  always 
has  an  outrigger  formed  of  a  strong  light  spar, 
which  is  placed  on  the  left  side,  and  fasten- 
ed to  the  canoe  by  two  horizontal  poles  from 
five  to  eight  feet  long,  "  it  is  so  fixed,  that  the 
bark  when  empty  does  not  float  upright,  being 
rather  inclined  to  the  left,  but  when  sunk  into 
the  water,  on  being  laden,  &c,  it  is  generally 
erect,  while  the  outrigger,  which  is  firmly  and 
ingeniously  fastened  to  the  sides  by  repeated 
bands  of  strong  cinet,  floats  on  the  surface." 
The  natives  use  two  sails  in  navigating  their 
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double,  and  one  in  their  single  canoes.  The 
sails  were  formerly  made  of  the  leaves  of  the 
pandanus  split  into  thin  strips,  and  neatly 
woven  into  a  kind  of  matting.  Their  paddles 
were  plain  with  a  smooth  handle,  and  a  paddle 
rather  longer  than  those  used  in  rowing  served 
for  a  rudder. 

"  In  building  their  vessels,  all  the  parts  were 
first  accurately  fitted  to  each  other  ;  the  whole 
was  then  taken  to  pieces,  and  the  outside  of 
each  plank  smoothed  by  rubbing  it  with  a 
piece  of  coral  and  sand  moistened  with  water; 
it  was  then  dried,  and  polished  with  fine  dry 
coral.  The  wood  was  generally  of  a  rich  yel- 
low colour,  the  cinet  nearly  the  same,  and  a 
new  well  built  canoe  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best 
specimens  of  native  skill,  ingenuity  and  perse- 
verance to  be  seen  in  the  islands." 

In  former  times,  the  naval  reviews  which 
took  place  in  the  presence  of  their  chiefs,  were 
highly  illustrative  of  the  maritime  character 
and  habits  of  the  people.  Their  naval  reviews, 
says  Ellis,  "  often  exhibited  a  spectacle  which 
to  them  was  remarkably  imposing.  Ninety  or 
a  hundred  canoes  were,  on  these  occasions, 
ranged  in  a  line  along  the  beach,  ready  to  be 
launched  in  a  moment.  Their  elevated  and 
often  curiously  carved  sterns,  their  unwieldy 
bulk,  the  raised  and  guarded  platform  for  the 
fighting  men,  the  motley  group  assembled 
there,  bearing  their  singularly  and  sometimes 
fantastically  shaped  weapons,  the  numerous 
folds  of  native  cloth  that  formed  their  cum- 
brous dress,  their  high  broad  spread  turbans, 
together  with  the  broad  streamers  floating  in 
the  breeze,  combined  to  inspire  them  with  the 
most  elevated  ideas  of  their  naval  prowess. 
The  effect  thus  produced,  was  greatly  height- 
ened by  the  appearance  of  the  sacred  canoes, 
bearing  the  images  or  the  emblems  of  the  gods, 
the  flag  of  the  gods,  and  the  officiating  or  at- 
tending priests.  Often,  while  the  vessels  were 
thus  ranged  along  the  beach,  the  king  stood  in 
a  small  one  drawn  by  a  number  of  his  men, 
who  walked  in  the  sea.  In  front  of  each  canoe 
he  paused  and  addressed  a  short  harangue  to 
the  warriors,  and  an  ubu  or  invocation  to  the 
gods.  After  this  was  ended,  at  a  signal  given 
the  whole  fleet  was  in  a  moment  launched  up- 
on the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  and  pulled  with 
rapidity  and  great  dexterity  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  shore,  where  the  several  varie- 
ties of  their  naval  tactics  were  exhibited  ;  after 
which,  they  returned  in  regular  order  with  re- 
markable precision  to  the  shore." 

We  will  close  our  exhibition  of  the  maritime 
character  of  the  Polynesians  by  two  extracts 
from  the  "  Researches"  in  reference  to  the 
aquatic  sports  of  the  natives. 

"  Like  the  inhabitants  of  most  of  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  the  Tahitiaus  are  fond  of  the 
water,  and  lose  all  dread  of  it  before  they  are 
old  enough  to  know  the  danger  to  which  we 
should  consider  them  exposed.  They  are 
among  the  best  divers  that  are  known,  and 
spend  much  of  their  time  in  the  sea,  not  only 
when  engaged  in  acts  of  labour,  but  when  fol- 
lowing their  amusements.  One  of  their  most 
favourite  sports  is  the  faahee,  or  swimming  in 
the  surf,  when  the  waves  are  high,  and  the  bil- 
lows break  in  foam  and  spray  among  the  reefs. 
Individuals  of  all  ranks,  ages  and  both  sexes, 


follow  this  pastime  with  the  greatest  avidity. 
They  usually  selected  the  openings  in  the  reefs, 
or  entrances  of  some  of  the  bays,  for  their 
sport,  where  the  long  heavy  billows  of  the 
ocean  rolled  in  unbroken  majesty  upon  the 
reef  or  shore.  They  used  a  small  board  which 
they  called  papafaakee,  swam  from  the  beach 
to  a  considerable  distance,  sometimes  nearly  a 
mile,  watched  the  swell  of  the  wave,  and  when 
it  reached  them,  resting  their  bosom  on  the 
short,  flat,  pointed  board,  they  mounted  on  its 
summit,  and  amid  the  foam  and  spray  rode  on 
the  crest  of  the  wave  to  the  shore  ;  sometimes 
they  halted  among  the  coral  rocks,  over  which 
the  waves  broke  in  splendid  confusion.  When 
they  approached  the  shore  they  slid  off  the 
board,  which  they  grasped  with  the  hand,  and 
either  fell  behind  the  wave,  or  plunged  toward 
the  deep,  and  allowed  it  to  pass  over  their 
heads.  Sometimes  they  were  thrown  with 
violence  upon  the  beach,  or  among  the  rocks 
on  the  edges  of  the  reef.  So  much  at  home, 
however,  do  they  feel  in  the  water,  that  it  is 
seldom  any  accident  occurs.  I  have  often  seen 
along  the  border  of  the  reef  forming  the  boun- 
dary line  to  the  harbour  of  Fare  in  Huahine, 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  persons  of  all  ages 
sporting  like  so  many  porpoises  in  the  surf, 
that  has  been  rolling  with  foam  and  violence 
towards  the  land,  sometimes  mounted  on  the 
top  of  the  wave,  and  almost  enveloped  in 
spray  ;  at  other  times  plunging  beneath  the 
mass  of  water  that  has  swept  in  mountains 
over  them,  cheering  and  animating  each  other, 
and  by  the  noise  and  shouting  they  made,  ren- 
dering the  roaring  of  the  sea  and  the  dashing 
of  the  surf  comparatively  imperceptible." 

"  Besides  the  faahee,  or  surf  swimming,  in 
which  the  adults  principally  engaged,  there 
were  a  number  of  aquatic  pastimes  peculiar 
to  the  children  ;  among  these  the  principal 
was  erecting  a  kind  of  stage  near  the  margin 
of  a  deep  part  of  the  sea  or  river,  leaping  from 
the  highest  elevation  into  the  sea,  and  chasing 
each  other  in  the  water,  diving  to  an  almost 
incredible  depth,  or  skimming  along  the  sur- 
face. Large  companies  of  children,  from  nine 
or  ten  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  have 
often  been  seen  the  greater  part  of  the  fore- 
noon, eagerly  following  this  apparently  dan- 
gerous game  with  the  most  perfect  confidence 
of  safety." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  '!The  Friend." 
FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 
The  managers  of  the  Asylum  near  Frankford 
for  the  relief  of  persons  deprived  of  the  use  of 
their  reason,  apprehend,  from  the  circumstance 
that  out  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  pa- 
tients, who  have  been  admitted  into  that  insti- 
tution since  it  was  opened  in  the  year  1817, 
only  fifteen,  or  about  one-fifteenth  of  the  whole 
number,  have  resided  without  the  limits  of  the 
yearly  meeting  of  Pennsylvania,  that  there  is 
much  want  of  correct  information  respecting 
it  among  Friends  at  a  distance.  They  are,  for 
this  reason,  induced  to  publish  the  following  no- 
tice of  the  Asylum,  hoping  that  it  may  attract 
the  attention  of  Friends  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  induce  the  relatives  of  those  afflicted 
with  insanity  to  avail  themselves  of  the  great  ad- 


vantages presented  by  the  asylum  at  Frankford. 

The  institution  is  located  in  a  healthy  and  re- 
tired neighbourhood,  about  six  miles  north-east 
of  Philadelphia.  The  farm  contains  about 
sixty-two  acres  of  land,  nearly  one  third  of 
which  is  woodland.  The  house  is  a  spacious 
and  substantial  stone  building,  three  hundred 
and  twenty-two  feet  in  length,  roofed  with  slate, 
and  provided  with  all  the  accommodations  for 
the  comfort  and  safe  keeping  of  the  patients 
that  the  managers  have  been  able  to  suggest. 
The  patients'  rooms  are  commodious  and  well 
ventilated,  and  are  warmed  by  means  of  heated 
air.  The  extreme  ends  of  the  wings  are  used 
for  the  separate  confinement  of  the  violent  and 
noisy  maniacs,  and  are  so  constructed  as  effec- 
tually to  prevent  the  other  patients  from  hear- 
ing or  being  disturbed  by  the  noise.  The  male 
and  female  patients  have  each  a  spacious  yard 
enclosed  by  a  high  fence.  A  part  of  the  grounds 
is  laid  out  in  shady,  serpentine  walks  more 
than  a  mile  in  length,  and  a  part  in  handsome 
gardens  for  the  recreation  of  the  convalescent. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  reception  and  ac- 
commodation of  eighty  patients,  although  there 
are  not  usually  more  than  thirty-five  in  the 
house,  so  that  there  is  ample  room  for  more 
than  forty  additional  inmates.  The  persons  to 
whom  the  benefits  of  the  institution  are  limited 
by  the  constitution  are  members  and  professors 
with  Friends.  The  management  is  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  the  former. 

The  terms  of  board,  it  is  believed,  are  lower 
than  in  any  similar  institution  in  this  country, 
varying,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case, 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  patient. 

The  great  ease  and  rapidity  of  travelling 
throughout  the  United  States,  remove  the  prin- 
cipal objection  which  formerly  existed  to  send- 
ing insane  patients  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  home.  The  managers  would  urge  this 
consideration  upon  the  attention  of  Friends  in 
other  yearly  meetings,  as  it  is  a  subject  for  re- 
gret, that  while  the  spacious  accommodations 
which  have  been  provided  at  this  institution  are 
accessible,  members  or  professors  with  us 
should  remain,  often  to  their  great  injury,  a 
burden  upon  their  friends  at  home.  The  course 
of  treatment  pursued  with  the  patients  is  one 
of  mild  and  gentle,  yet  firm  restraint.  The 
earliest  gleams  of  returning  reason  are  watch- 
ed and  cherished.  A  visiting  physician  is  in 
daily  attendance  at  the  house,  yet,  except  in 
case  of  bodily  disease,  our  dependence  is  prin- 
cipally placed  upon  moral  rather  than  medical 
treatment.  The  Asylum  is  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Dr.  Edward  Taylor  and  his  wife. 
Every  department  of  the  institution  is  inspect- 
ed weekly  by  a  committee  of  the  managers. 
Our  experience  proves  it  to  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  patients  should  be  placed  un- 
der care  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease, 
as  by  far  the  larger  number  of  the  recent  cases 
are  restored  or  very  much  improved. 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  further  informa- 
tion are  requested  to  apply  by  letter  or  in  per- 
son to  Dr.  Edward  Taylor,  superintendent  of 
the  Asylum  near  Frankford,  or  to  any  of  the 
managers. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  managers, 

Daniel  B.  Smith,  Clerk. 

Philadelphia,  2d  mo.  14th,  1831. 
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CONVERSATIONS  WITH  ELIAS  HICKS. 
Gould's  Advocate  of  the  27th  ult.  contains 
an  article  signed  by  Robert  Seaman,  in  reply 
to  a  notice  published  in  the  Repository  some 
months  ago,  of  a  conversation  which  Bartholo- 
mew Wistar,  Jonathan  Ramsdale,  Joshua  Kim- 
ber,  and  Lindley  M.  Moore  had  with  Elias 
Hicks.  The  object  of  the  writer  appears  to 
be  to  discredit  the  statement  given  by  the  four 
Friends.  I  say  this  appears  to  be  his  object, 
because  he  charges  the  statement  with  false- 
hood, perversion,  misrepresentation,  &c.  And 
yet  he  distinctly  says,  that  one  object  he  had 
in  view,  was  "  to  give  publicity  to  the  instruc- 
tive remarks"  which  Elias  Hicks  made  in  vin- 
dication of  his  opinions.  But  he  has  found  it 
totally  impracticable  to  give  Elias  Hicks'  ar- 
guments in  favour  of  his  opinions,  without  con- 
firming the  fact,  that  the  subjects  mentioned  in 
the  notes  of  the  four  Friends  were  introduced 
.  into  conversation,  and  that  Elias  Hicks  did 
avow  the  sentiments  charged  upon  him,  for 
the  arguments  advanced  by  him  go  directly  to 
establish  the  fact. 

But  suppose  that  R.  Seaman  had  been  so 
wary  as  to  have  suppressed  these  corroborating 
circumstances,  and  had  flatly  denied  the  state- 
ment given  in  the  Repository,  the  weight  of  tes- 
timony would  have  been  against  him,  whatever 
his  own  individual  credibility  might  be.  And 
surely  the  Hicksites,  who  place  so  much  depen- 
dence on  majorities,  could  not  contend  that  one 
could  overbalance^/owr .'  But  the  ground  which 
he  occupies  is  not  even  as  favourable  as  this.  He 
does  not  prove,  nor  can  he  prove,  that  the  four 
friends  did  not  hear  what  they  positively  say 
they  did  hear.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  in 
any  case  before  a  legal  tribunal,  four  witnesses 
of  the  first  respectability  should  come  into 
court,  and  testify  to  the  same  facts,  of  which 
they  were  eye  and  ear  witnesses  :  and  one  other 
person  should  come  forward  and  say,  that  he 
was  not  a  witness  to  those  transactions,  but  he 
was  to  others  of  a  very  similar  character, — 
would  such  a  one  set  aside  the  evidence  of  the 
four?  So  far  from  setting  it  aside,  would  he 
not  corroborate  it,  especially  if  he  came  for- 
ward avowedly  to  set  aside  the  first  testimony  ? 
The  answers  cannot  be  doubtful.  Every  one 
of  common  sense  and  reflection  must  see,  that 
such  a  witness  would  inevitably  destroy  the 
cause  which  he  had  thus  undertaken  to  defend. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  the  case  of  R.  Seaman, 
except  that  it  is  stronger.  He  proves  that  the 
friends  were  with  E.  Hicks,  at  the  time  and  in 
the  manner  stated  by  them — that  they  entered 
into  conversation  on  the  very  subjects  which 
they  mention.  He  does  not  prove  that  they 
did  not  hear  Elias  Hicks  say  what  they  say 
they  did  hear  him  say — nor  does  he  positively 
say  that  he  himself  did  not  hear  the  very  ex- 
pressions which  they  did — but  he  say3  that  he 
heard  Elias  say  o'.her  things,  which,  on  the  very 
face  of  them,  give  evidence,  that  if  spoken  at 
all,  they  were  predicated  on  the  very  senti- 
ments charged  on  E.  Hicks.  R.  Seaman  has 
completely  succeeded  in  entangling  himself  in 
the  same  net,  which  has  taken  every  predeces- 
sor that  he  has  had  in  the  same  cause.  They 
have  affected  to  deny  the  charges  exhibited 
against  their  leader,  because  his  doctrines,  in 
their  own  genuine  character,  were  likely  to  be 


offensive  to  the  pious  of  all  denominations — 
but  being  desirous  to  disseminate  his  senti- 
ments, they  have  effectuately  confirmed  the 
charges  which  they  had  ostensibly  denied. 

Before  I  proceed  to  examine  his  statement, 
I  will  briefly  notice  his  strictures  on  the  Friends 
concerned,  "  on  account  of  the  time  at  which 
this  conversation  was  first  published  :  remark- 
ing by  the  way,  thai  though  the  memorandum 
of  the  conversation  had  been  extensively  circu- 
lated among  Elias  Hicks'  opposers,  it  is  be- 
lieved not  a  single  individual  of  those  friendly 
to  him,  had  ever  seen  them  or  heard  them  read, 
until  E.  Bates  saw  fit  to  publish  them  to  the 
world."  But  if  I  should  say,  "  It  is  believed 
that  some  of  those  friendly  to  E.  Hicks  had 
both  seen  them  and  had  them  in  their  posses- 
sion, and  that  E.  Hicks  himself,  might,  through 
such  persons,  have  had  a  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
istence of  these  notes" — I  should  have  much 
better  grounds  for  this  belief  than  R.  Seaman 
can  possibly  have  for  his.  But  in  regard  to 
the  time  at  which  the  notes  were  published,  I 
can  release  the  Friends  who  took  them,  entirely 
from  the  strictures  he  so  liberally  bestows  upon 
them.  I  take  their  publication  entirely  on  my- 
self ;  and  I  did  it  at  the  earliest  period  at  which 
it  was  in  my  power  to  do  it.  Regretting  that 
it  h;  d  been  delayed  so  long,  I  lost  no  time  in 
giving  to  the  public,  facts  so  very  important, 
and  so  well  attested.  I  should  think  the  Hicks- 
ites themselves,  would  hardly  charge  me  with 
suppressing  any  thing  which  I  thought  proper 
to  publish,  till  E.  Hicks  should  be  out  of  the 
way.  They  know  that  I  not  only  exposed  the 
doctrines  of  Elias  Hicks  in  print,  long  before 
his  decease,  but  that  I  did  it  orally  in  his  pre- 
sence, before  hundreds  of  witnesses,  and  that 
he  could  not  defend  himself,  and  never  did. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  he  plainly  declared 
that  he  held  sentiments  on  fundamental  points 
directly  at  variance  with  those  of  our  early 
Friends.  On  another  occasion,  he  left  the 
meeting,  with  the  whole  mass  of  doctrinal 
charges  virtually  admitted — resting  his  justifi- 
cation on  the  majority  (falsely  estimated)  in 
his  favour.  On  the  third  occasion,  though  he 
undertook  a  formal  defence  of  himself — had 
four  days  to  prepare  for  it,  and  had  the  assist- 
ance of  his  friends,  yet  he  left  the  doctrinal 
charges,  not  only  admitted,  but  thus  establish- 
ed against  him.  With  these  facts  before  the 
public,  a  charge  against  me  of  suppressing  any 
thing  which  1  thought  should  he  published 
against  Elias  Hicks,  till  he  should  be  out  of 
the  way,  could  hardly  be  believed  by  the  Hicks- 
ites themselves.  But  to  place  the  case  beyond 
all  question — the  notes  never  were  in  my  pos- 
session till  I  was  in  New  York  last  summer. 
I  reached  home  from  that  journey  the  9th  of 
the  7th  month,  and  R.  Seaman  says,  the  notes 
bears  date  the  10th  of  the  same  month — that 
is  the  next  day  after  I  reached  home. 

R.  Seaman,  however,  was  not  so  prompt  in 
his  reply,  as  I  was  in  the  publication.  Four 
months  and  a  half  elapsed  before  his  statement 
met  the  public  eye.  In  the  first  page  of  the 
article  (2d  column)  he  gives  us  distinctly  to 
understand  that  he  had  kept  memorandums  of 
the  conversation,  and  that  some  of  his  friends 
had  assisted  him  in  making  out  the  article  be- 
fore us.    We  may  take  it,  therefore,  to  be  a 


united  effort  of  the  friends  of  E.  Hicks,  to  in- 
validate the  statement  of  the  four  Friends,  and 
that  having  taken  ample  time  for  the  perform- 
ance, they  have  done  their  best. 

The  charge  of  placing  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ  on  the  same  ground  as  the  religious  at- 
tainments of  good  men,  and  of  ascribing  divini- 
ty io  good  men,  in  the  same  sense,  though  not 
in  the  same  degree,  as  he  ascribed  it  to  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  most  serious  ever  ex- 
hibited against  Elias  Hicks.  It  embraces  the 
first  principle  of  deism,  and  the  very  founda- 
tion of  Elias  Hicks's  infidelity.  Admit  this,  and 
Christianity  is  but  a  name,  nor  would  it  retain 
the  name  itself  very  long.  To  establish  this 
principle,  the  Scriptures  must  needs  be  dis- 
carded— they  must  be  supposed  to  contain 
gross  "contradictions;'"  and  the  language  is 
virtually,  if  not  orally  uttered,  "  Who  cares 
for  Paul  ?  I  don't — his  opinion  is  no  more  to 
me  than  that  of  another  man  !"  This  charge 
is  the  first  distinctly  noticed  by  R.  Seaman. 
The  four  Friends  unitedly  say,  that  on  his  being 
told  that  "  he  had  been  accused  of  denying  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  he  said  the  accusation  was 
false,  for  he  believed  his  divinity  as  fully  as  any 
one."  On  being  closely  questioned,  in  what  way 
he  believed  in  his  divinity?  he  said  that  he  believ- 
ed in  it  the  same  as  he  believed  in  the  divinity 
of  any  other  good  man  ;  and  that  all  that  made 
him  different  from  other  men  was,  that  by 
greater  faithfulness  he  attained  to  a  higher 
state  of  perfection  than  other  men."  "  This," 
says  R.  Seaman,  "  is  entirely  incorrect."  But 
wherein  is  the  incorrectness  ?  Does  he  deny 
that  the  sentiments  were  uttered  ?  No ;  he 
proves  that  they  were.  Does  he  deny  that  the 
very  language  was  used  ?  Not  at  all.  What 
then  is  the  defect  in  the  account  given  by  the 
four  Friends  ?  His  strictures  may  be  thus  ex- 
plained— "  Though  Elias  Hicks  did  say  what 
is  charged  upon  him,  it  is  not  all  that  he  said." 
Well,  now  let  us  have  the  balance  of  his  re- 
marks— his  arguments  by  which  he  supported 
the  assertion,  which  four  credible  witnesses 
have  proved  he  did  make.  And  treating  R. 
Seaman  with  all  the  respect  to  which  he  is  en- 
titled, we  will  take  it  from  him.  He  says,  that 
E.  Hicks  "  remarked  that  he  believed  what 
Paul  said  of  him;  '  Thou  hast  loved  righteous- 
ness and  haled  iniquity,  therefore  God,  even 
thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of 
gladness  above  thy  fellows  ;'  that  it  teas  by 
faithful  dedication  to  his  heavenly  Father  whose 
will  he  declared  he  came  to  do,  and  not  his 
own,  that  he  became  wholly  swallowed  up  in 
the  divine  nature,  and  could  truly  say,  1  and 
my  Father  are  one.  Every  man  may  be  fur- 
nished with  ability  to  come  into  this  blessed 
state  of  perfection,  and  become  as  the  apostle 
savs,  '  heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with 
Christ,'  if  there  is  only  a  willingness  on  his 
part  to  embrace  the  means."      Misc.  Rep. 

(To  be  continued.) 

If  thou  beest  cast  into  bad  company  like 
Hercules,  thou  must  sleep  with  thy  club  in  thine 
hand  and  stand  on  thy  guard  ;  like  the  river 
Dee  in  Merionethshire,  in  Wales,  which  run- 
ning through  Pimble  Meer,  remains  entire, 
and  mingles  not  her  streams  with  the  waters 
of  the  lake.  Fciaeh. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
RICHARD  ASHBEY. 

In  looking  through  a  collection  of  tracts 
written  by  several  of  our  early  Friends,  my 
attention  was  particularly  arrested  by  one, 
entitled  "  A  Salutation  of  Love;  being  a  tender 
exhortation  for  the  encouragement  of  enquirers, 
who  are  seeking  the  true  God,  and  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  whom  to  know  is  life 
eternal.  Written  in  true  love  to  all  people, 
but  more  particularly  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Norfolk,  by  Richard  Ashbey.  London  printed, 
1699."  It  contains  much  valuable  instruction, 
adapted  to  the  class  of  persons  to  whom  it  is 
addressed  ;  its  length  would  preclude  its  inser- 
tion-entire ;  but  I  have  transcribed  for  "The 
Friend,"  the  concluding  part,  from  a  belief  that 
it  may  be  read  to  edification  by  many  at  the 
present  day.  The  author  was  a  worthy  and 
distinguished  minister  in  the  Society. 

H. 

"  But  though  some  may  object,  how  shall  I 
hear  Christ's  voice,  he  is  in  heaven,  and  I  am 
upon  the  earth  ? 

"  I  answer,  although  he  is  ascended  into  glory, 
far  above  all  heavens,  yet  he  is  near  in  a  spi- 
ritual manner,  which  we  ought  to  believe  and 
expect,  according  to  his  promise,  John  xiv.  17, 
18,  which  the  apostles  knew  fulfilled,  and  en- 
joyed him,  Christ,  th&hope  of  glory,  and  sat 
together  in  heavenly  places,  and  were  blessed 
with  all  spiritual  blessings,  in  Christ  Jesus, 
meet  for  their  establishment  and  confirmation 
in  Him,  in  whom  they  had  believed. 

«  Therefore,  if  we  would  not  be  at  an  uncer- 
tainty in  this  weighty  affair,  we  must  examine 
ourselves,  and  come  into  an  inward  search. 
Paul  put  the  Corinthians  upon  it,  saying,  '  ex- 
amine yourselves,  whether  ye  be  in  the  faith  ; 
prove  your  own  selves;  know  ye  not  your  own 
selves,  how  that  Jesus  Christ  is  in  you,  except 
ye  be  reprobates?'    Now  the  softest  interpre- 
tation that  can  be  put  upon  the  word  reprobate, 
is  one  unapproved  or  disallowed.  Therefore, 
if  we  would  be  approved,  and  find  acceptance 
with  the  Lord,  we  must  know  it  through  Christ, 
who  is  the  beloved,  and  in  all  things  must  have 
the  pre-eminence;  we  can  never  find  acceptance 
with  the  Father,  but  through  him ;  he  is  the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life  ;  no  man  cometh 
unto  the  Father  but  by  him,  and  he,  Christ, 
being  spiritually  known,  doth  quicken  the  soul, 
and  raise  it  out  of  the  state  of  death,  and  dis 
covers  the  paths  of  life,  and  gently  leads  the 
soul  on  therein,  and  comforteth  it,  and  makes 
it  glad  with  the  light  of  his  countenance.  For 
great  and  very  large  is  his  love  ;  for  he  gathers 
his  lambs  with  his  arm,  and  carries  them  in  his 
bosom,  and  gently  leads  on  the  tender  soul, 
even  in  the  way  of  righteousness,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  paths  of  judgment,  and  causes  them 
that  love  him  to  inherit  substance,  that  he  may 
fill  their  treasures,  and  give  them  heavenly 
treasure  in  their  earthen  vessels  ;  and  let  them 
see  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power  and 
ability,  to  save,  quicken,  and  make  alive,  thougl 
they  have  been  as  the  dry  bones,  and  have  said, 
'  our  bones  have  dried,  our  hope  is  lost ;  we 
are  cast  off  for  our  parts.'    Thus,  in  a  time  of 
distress,  do  the  poor  in  spirit  receive  the  gospel 
the  meek  also  shall  increase  their  joy  in  the 


Lord,  and  the  poor  among  men  shall  rejoice  in 
the  Holy  One  of  Israel  ;  and  the  hearts  of  the 
rash  shall  understand  knowledge,  and  the 
tongue  of  the  stammerer  shall  be  ready  to  speak 
plainly.  And  when  men  are  thus  made  sen- 
sible of  the  dealings  of  the  Lord,  and  see  his 
great  and  tender  mercy,  they  will  be  filled  with 
joy  and  admiration,  that  even  the  Lord  should 
so  highly  favour  them  with  the  glad  tidings  of 
peace,  which  is  opened  in  the  way  of  life.  Oh  this 
will  deeply  humble  them  before  the  Lord !  Even 
as  David  was  bowed,  when  the  prophet  Nathan 
came  to  him,  and  told  him,  of  the  great  and 
good  things  the  Lord  would  do  for  him,  and 
build  him  a  sure  house ;  David  gets  near  to  the 
Lord,  and  with  humble  admiration  says,  'Lord, 
what  am  I,  and  what  is  my  father's  house,  that 
thou  hast  brought  me  hitherto  ?'  And  being 
filled  with  a  sense  of  the  mercy  and  favour  of 
God,  says,  Lord,  (what  can  David  say  more  ?) 
confirm  thy  word  to  thy  servant,  &,c.  Even  so 
will  the  espoused  soul  admire  the  love  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus,  and  be  tendered  therewith  ; 
and  having  received  some  sense  and  knowledge 
of  that  work  it  is  to  pass  through,  will  be  often 
upon  the  examination,  with  secret  cries  unto 
the  Lord,  that  he  may  thoroughly  search  the 
heart,  and  purify  it,  and  quicken  and  renew  the 
soul  unto  himself;  and  the  Lord,  who  begets 
such  desires,  watches  over  the  soul  in  tender 
mercy.  Therefore,  all  have  encouragement  to 
look  unto  the  Lord,  and  wait  patiently  for  him; 
herein,  as  they  are  found,  they  will  grow  up  in 
living  experience,  even  in  a  sensible  knowledge 
of  his  work  ;  and  know  '  where  sin  hath 
abounded,  there  grace  much  more  to  abound  ; 
that  as  sin  hath  reigned  unto  death,  even  so 
might  grace  reign,  through  righteousness  unto 
eternal  life,  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.' 

These  will  live  in  a  holy  care,  watchfulness, 
and  fervent  diligence  to  make  their  calling  and 
election  sure.  These  will  be  often  brought  into 
an  inward  examination  and  search,  to  see  how 
it  stands  with  them  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  to 
see  what  experience  it  hath  gained  of  the  work 
of  Christ,  how  far  it  hath  attained,  and  ran  in 
the  spiritual  race  ;  and  the  lowly,  diligent,  al 
ways  meet  with  encouragement,  even  as  they 
truly  keep  in  the  patience,  faith,  hope,  and  con 
fidence  in  the  Lord  ;  will  sweetly  grow  and 
increase;  and  unto  them  the  night  is  far  spent, 
and  the  day  is  at  hand,  wherein  they  will  know 
their  sorrow  to  be  turned  into  joy;  and  as  they 
have  sown  in  tears,  so  to  reap  in  joy;  for  they 
that  go  weeping,  bearing  the  precious  seed, 
they  shall  return,  doubtless,  and  bring  their 
sheaves  with  them  ;  so  will  the  Lord  be  the 
portion  of  their  cup,  and  their  exceeding  joy, 
and  they  will  admire  the  riches  of  the  love  of 
God  in  Jesus  Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge, 
and  is  stronger  than  death  ;  yea,  most  sweet  to 
the  soul,  and  excellent  in  its  nature,  to  raise  up 
in  faith,  above  and  beyond  doubts.  Then  will 
the  soul  say,  concerning  its  union  with  Christ, 
'lam  my  beloved's,  and  my  beloved  is  mine;' 
here  the  dependency  will  be  wholly  upon  Christ, 
and  spiritual  blessings  will  flow  into  the  soul 
and  Christ  will  adorn  it  with  spiritual  glory  and 
beauty.  For  true  believers  are  the  '  spouse 
the  '  church,'  the  '  king's  daughter,  that  is 
all  glorious  within.'  These  wholly  rely  upon 
Christ,  who  is  their  soul's  beloved,  and  their 


joy  and  crown,  yea,  their  all  in  all  ;  he  is  the 
tree  of  life,  and  they  sit  under  his  shadow  with 
great  delight,  and  his  fruit  is  sweet  unto  their 
taste,  and  they  eat  and  live;  and  there  is  plenty 
in  the  gates  of  Zion,  because  God  is  with  her, 
and  his  glory  in  the  midst  of  her,  and  he  will 
abundantly  bless  her  provision,  and  satisfy  her 
poor  with  bread. 

"  Oh  come,  ye  tender  inquirers!  Look  unto 
Zion,  all  ye  that  are  asking  the  way  to  Zion, 
with  your  faces  thither-ward  ;  and  may,  through 
the  divine  illumination  of  the  glorious  light, 
grace,  and  holy  spirit  of  the  Lamb,  have  some 
discerning  of  this  desirable  and  holy  fellowship, 
which  is  called,  '  the  fellowship  of  the  saints 
in  light ;'  for  by  walking  in  the  light  of  God, 
and  the  Lamb,  they  had,  and  have,  fellowship 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  he  '  cleanseth 
them  from  all  sin,'  and  makes  their  garments 
white  in  his  blood. 

"  Now,  seeing  the  mark  of  the  price  is  set 
before  you,  and  you  are  pressing  towards  it, 
my  supplication  to  God  is  for  you,  that  you  may- 
be preserved  in  faith  and  patience,  and  may 
have  your  eye  to  Him,  and  may  be  supported 
in  every  exercise,  whether  from  within  or  from 
without ;  and  that  you  may  run  the  race  that  is 
set  before  you,  keeping  your  eye  to  Jesus,  the 
author  and  finisher  of  your  faith,  that  so  you 
may  end  well,  yea,  and  have  the  crown  of  life 
everlasting.  And  that  it  may  be  so,  and  that 
you  may  faithfully  persevere  in  the  work  of 
regeneration,  I  shall  briefly  mention  a  few 
things,  by  way  of  counsel  and  caution,  which, 
I  hope,  will  be  to  your  furtherance. 

"First,  As  we  cannot  have  part  with  Christ, 
but  by  being  washed  and  cleansed  by  him  ;  so 
this  washing  is  the  work  of  regeneration, 
brought  forth  in  the  soul,  by  the  renewings  of 
the  holy  Spirit.  Let  there  be  a  great  and  prin- 
cipal care,  to  know  this  work  wrought  in  the 
soul  ;  that  so  the  soul  may  be  the  workmanship 
of  Gcd,  created  again  in  Christ  Jesus. 

"  Secondly.  In  this  spiritual  work,  there 
ought  to  be  great  circumspection,  lest  the  soul 
should  content  itself  with  a  knowledge  in  part 
of  the  work  ;  and  because  it  hath  some  expe- 
rience, therefore  take  up  a  rest;  short  of  the 
rest  which  God  has  appointed.  They  that  do 
so,  are  of  the  nature  of  the  thorny  ground,  and 
so  a  blasting  and  decay  comes  over  them, 
though  they  may  appear  tender,  lovely  and 
beautiful  for  a  season. 

"  Thirdly.  Seeing  there  is  a  danger  of  fall- 
ing, it  is  good  and  of  much  advantage  to  keep 
in  a  watchful  state,  and  to  fear  always,  and  to 
be  jealous  over  ourselves,  often  inspecting  our 
state,  to  see  whereunto  we  have  already  at- 
tained ;  and  to  mind  the  same  thing,  and  be  of 
the  same  mind,  and  wait  upon  God  with  com- 
fort, and  encouragement  to  know  a  perseve- 
rance; for  one  principal  danger  that  attends 
spiritual  travellers  is  this,  to  sit  down  by  the 
way,  even  satisfying  themselves  with  a  know- 
ledge in  part,  ready  to  conclude  that  all  is  well, 
because  they  have  had  some  former  manifes- 
tation of  the  spirit,  and  their  understandings 
somewhat  opened  in  divine  truth  ;  but  that  is 
very  unsafe  to  rely  upon,  for  we  know  but  a 
very  little  at  the  first  ;  therefore  it  is  our  duty 
to  follow  on  to  know  the  Lord. 

"  Fourthly.  The  soul  is  really  exposed  to 
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clanger,  when  it  so  lives  upon  former  obedience, 
as  to  be  under  a  present  want  of  care  and 
watchfulness  ;  for  if  the  soul  has  been  helped, 
and  kept  out  of  temptation,  it  is  by  God's 
mercy,  and  free  grace,  who  is  the  preserver  of 
men  ;  and  if  it  be  unwatchful,  or  lilted  up  with 
former  enjoyments  of  God's  love,  it  acteth  un 
safely,  and  is  in  great  danger  of  being  darkened, 
and  becoming  insensible  of  God's  love,  and 
then  the  last  state  will  be  worse  than  the  first 

"  Fifthly.  Therefore  it  is  most  safe  and  pro- 
fitable for  all  to  live  and  to  depend  upon  the 
Lord  by  faith,  and  according  to  the  ability  God 
gives,  even  to  help  and  enable  them  to  lay  aside 
every  weight  and  burden,  and  the  sin  which  doth 
with  ease  beset ;  and  run  with  patience  the 
race  which  Christ  sets  before  us,  being  patient 
in  tribulation,  knowing  how  good  it  is  to  be 
resigned  unto  the  will  of  God,  so  as  not  to  be 
lifted  up  with  enjoyment  nor  cast  down  with 
disappointment ;  but  through  all  to  trust  in 
the  living  God,  who  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men, 
but  more  especially  of  them  that  believe. 

"  Sixthly.  When  we  have  been  helped, 
through  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Lord,  even 
to  persevere  and  grow  up  in  some  spiritual 
experience,  even  then  we  are  to  keep  low 
before  the  Lord,  and  indeed  if  we  do  rightly 
receive  the  merciful  visitation  of  God,  we  shall 
grow  in  humility  and  lowliness  of  mind:  Christ, 
the  Lamb  of  God,  said,  '  learn  of  me,  I  am 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart  ;  take  my  yoke  upon 
ye,  for  my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light, 
and  ye  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls.'  Grace 
edifies  and  humbles  before  God,  and  lays  low; 
and  the  more  we  know  of  the  love,  mercy,  and 
power  of  God,  the  more  we  are  bowed  before 
him ;  and  where  ever  we  meet  with  men  who 
look  upon  their  fellow  creatures  with  contempt 
and  disdain,  what  ever  their  pretences  to  reli- 
gion may  be,  that  is  a  tdken  of  a  wrong  spirit, 
and  that  that  mind  is  not  in  them  that  was  in 
Christ,  for  when  he  saw  the  misery  coming 
upon  Jerusalem,  even  for  their  manifold  sins 
and  provocations,  he  mourned  over  Jerusalem. 
It  is  the  nature  of  a  Christian  to  be  compas- 
sionate, to  do  good  ;  for  when  a  man  knows  a 
good  state,  and  is  in  some  good  measure  sen- 
sible of  the  work  of  God,  all  boasting  is  ex- 
cluded, for  saith  the  apostle,  '  who  hath  made 
thee  to  differ  from  another,  or  what  hast  thou, 
but  thou  hast  received  it  V  Therefore  boast 
not  thyself  as  though  thou  had  not  received,  for 
remember,  thou  bears  not  the  root,  but  the 
root  thee,  and  stands  by  faith  ;  '  Be  not  high 
minded  but  fear.' 

"Lastly.  Oh!  tender  enquirers,  my  heart 
is  filled  with  love  and  tenderness  towards  you, 
with  earnest  desires  for  you,  that  you  may  so 
experience  the  work  of  truth,  as  to  be  made 
fruitful  in  that  knowledge  which  hath  everlast- 
ing life  in  it,  which  is  the  true  knowledge  of  the 
only  true  God,  and  of  Jesus  Christ  whom  he 
hath  sent.  Oh  !  wait  upon  God,  and  give  up 
your  hearts  to  him  ;  dwell  in  his  fear,  and  in 
the  remembrance  of  his  name;  so  will  he  re- 
member you,  and  visit  your  souls;  for  they  that 
fear  God,  and  think  upon  his  name,  '  a  book 
of  remembrance  is  written  for  these;  and  these 
shall  be  mine,  saith  the  Lord  ;  when  I  make 
up  my  jewels,  I  will  spare  them,  aa  a  man 
spares  his  only  son  that  serves  him.' 


"  The  shepherd  of  Israel  be  with  you,  the 
Lord  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  help 
you,  and  stretch  forth  the  armsofhis  love  unto 
you,  and  by  his  glorious  heavenly  power  bring 
you  near  untb  himself,  to  the  living  fountain, 
and  do  for  you  abundantly  above  what  we  are 
able  either  to  ask  or  think,  even  for  his  dear 
Son's  sake,  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  who  died 
for  our  sins,  and  rose  again  for  our  justification  ; 
my  soul  most  earnestly  desires  that  the  God  of 
peace,  who  brought  again  from  the  dead  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  Shop 
herd  of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood  of  the 
everlasting  covenant,  make  you  perfect,  fit  and 
prepare  you  for  himself,  and  awaken  the  souls 
of  many  thousands  more  to  seek  him  while  he 
may  be  found,  and  that  they  may  find  mercies 
with  him,  is  my  desire,  who  wishes  well  to  the 
souls  of  all  people." 


Communicated  for  "  The  Friend. 

John  Smith's  Memorial  concerning  his  beloved 
wife  Hannah  Smith. 

Beside  the  motive  of  preserving  some  sketches 
of  the  life  and  death  of  a  dear  companion,  for 
the  benefit  of  our  offspring,  I  am  induced  to 
attempt  this  description  for  the  instruction  of 
others,  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  living 
pattern,  and  those  few  who  were  intimately  so, 
will,  I  trust,  acknowledge  that  it  is  short  of 
what  might  have  been  justly  said  on  the  subject. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  James  and  Sarah 
Logan,  and  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  the 
21st  of  12th  mo.  1719-20. 

By  the  care  of  her  parents,  she  was  in  a 
measure  preserved  from  the  common  levities 
incident  to  early  youth,  and  by  the  opportuni- 
ties of  improvement  afterwards,  she  acquired 
such  qualifications  as  gained  her  much  respect 
and  esteem  ;  and  though  the  affluent  circum- 
stances in  which  her  parents  were  placed, 
yielded  flattering  prospects  of  the  ease  and 
gaiety  of  the  world,  the  durable  riches  of  pure 
religion  appeared  to  her  a  treasure  of  much 
more  consequence,  and  as  such,  of  too  great 
value  to  be  relinquished  for  the  pride  of  sha- 
dows, and  delights  that  die  in  the  enjoyment. 
Thus,  at  a  period  when  the  slippery  paths  of 
vanity  in  a  succession  of  increasing  allurements, 
are  apt  to  ensnare  youthful  minds,  it  pleased 
the  divine  Being  to  bless  her  endeavours 
against  the  temptations  of  vain  and  unprofitable 
company,  though  of  the  polite  sort,  and  to 
strengthen  her  love  to  inward  retirement  and 
reflection  ;  and  having  tasted  the  visitation  of 
divine  love  to  her  soul,  she  saw  it  was  the  pearl 
of  great  price,  and  that  her  all  must  go  to  pur- 
chase the  field  in  which  it  lay.  From  this  time 
forward,  I  have  reason  to  think  this  purchase 
became  the  principal  business  of  her  life,  and 
that  she  endeavoured  to  stick  to  the  terms 
with  great  sincerity  and  ardour,  carefully 
avoiding  occasions  of  interruption,  and  studying 
much  to  have  all  those  disquieting  affections 
silenced,  which  arise  from  temporal  objects, 
and  are  too  apt  to  mingle  with,  and  sometimes 
mislead  good  intentions ;  and  as  she  was  helped 
to  keep  here,  she  at  times  knew  the  breathing 
of  her  heart  answered  ;  the  blessed  Jesus  broke 
the  bread  of  life  unto  her,  and  satisfied  her  soul 
with  the  joys  of  his  salvation,  which  increased 
her  care  over  her  words  and  deportment,  that 


nothing  might  cancel  her  interest  in  the  great 
object  of  her  love  and  hope,  or  incapacitate 
her  from  rendering  back  in  some  measure  the 
fruits  of  his  own  planting.  Such  was  the  situa- 
tion in  which  I  found  her,  when  our  nearer 
acquaintance  commenced.  She  was  uncom- 
monly scrupulous  respecting  any  proposal 
which  might  be  likely  to  engage  her  in  the 
hurries  of  a  family,  lest  she  might  be  led  into  a 
neglect  of  her  inward  pursuits  ;  she  paused 
with  a  religious  solicitude,  and  waited  for  clear- 
ness in  her  own  mind  as  to  a  marriage  engage- 
ment, until  her  doubts  were  removed. 

We  were  happily  married  at  Germantown 
meeting,  on  the  7th  of  the  10th  month,  1748. 
From  that  time,  she  always  continued  to  take 
suitable  opportunities  of  retirement,  and  read 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  without  lessening  the 
proper  concern  about  family  affairs;  in  the 
prudent  direction  of  which,  few  could  exceed 
her,  or  in  the  duties  of  friendship  and  good 
neighbourhood.  In  the  relations  of  a  child,  a 
wife  and  mother,  she  was  tenderly  and  anxiously 
careful  to  fill  up  her  place;  and  having  herself 
had  the  benefit  of  an  excellent  mother's  ex- 
ample, she  tried  to  follow  her,  as  well  in  her 
general  conduct,  as  in  the  more  private  endear- 
ments of  family  order  and  harmony.  She  was 
a  candid  interpreter  of  the  conduct  of  her 
acquaintance,  and  she  did  not  indulge  a  curi- 
osity to  know,  much  less  to  meddle  with,  other 
people's  concerns,  and  possessed  a  painful  sen- 
sibility of  any  conversation  introduced  at  the 
expense  of  the  reputation  of  absent  persons, 
and  wished  that  the  ingenuities  sometimes 
bestowed  that  way,  might  be  employed  on  the 
improvements,  rather  than  the  faults  of  man- 
kind. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1756,  she  be- 
came apprehensive  that  it  was  required  of  her 
to  speak  in  our  public  meetings  ;  this  occa- 
sioned much  inward  conflict,  having  been  al- 
ways fearful  of  marring  the  work  of  religion, 
by  appearing  more  in  show  than  substance. 
At  length  she  gave  up  to  what  she  believed  to 
be  her  duty,  and  I  am  well  assured  that  both 
her  engaging  and  continuing  in  that  service, 
was  in  much  simplicity  of  heart  and  godly  sin- 
cerity. Her  first  appearance  in  that  way  was 
at  Burlington,  and  while  we  lived  there,  she 
joined  with  other  Friends  in  visiting  families 
in  several  parts  of  that  monthly  meeting,  and 
divers  times  accompanied  some  of  her  own  sex 
of  greater  experience  in  the  ministry,  in  visit- 
:ng  several  yearly  meetings  in  the  adjacent 
provinces  :  and  after  our  return  to  Philadel- 
phia, which  wa3  about  half  a  year  before  her 
departure,  she  continued  to  attend  religious 
meetings  with  as  much  diligence,  as  the  weak- 
ness of  her  constitution  would  admit,  and  when 
there,  to  clear  herself  of  what  she  thought  re- 
quired of  her.  During  the  time  of  her  last  ill- 
ness, she  told  me  several  times,  she  believed 
she  should  not  recover,  and  though  at  times 
her  bodily  pain  was  very  sharp,  she  was  fa- 
voured with  an  entire  confidence  in  the  mercy 
of  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  whom  she  found 
to  be  a  refuge  from  storms,  and  a  sure  defence 
in  the  day  of  distress.  Once  acquainting  me 
with  great  sweetness  of  spirit  of  the  state  of 
her  mind,  she  said,  "  Notwithstanding  the  close 
trial  I  undergo,  my  foundation  remains  sure, 
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and  I  have  a  hope,  yea,  an  unshaken  hope, 
that  there  is  a  place  of  rest  prepared  for  me." 
At  another  time,  she  mentioned  that  the  pros- 
pect of  her  change  being  near,  continued,  and 
begged  me  to  strive  for  resignation  to  the  di- 
vine will  respecting  her,  for  said  she,  "  I  am 
easy,  I  feel  no  guilt."  A  few  evenings  before 
her  decease,  as  I  sat  by  her  bed  side,  she  de- 
sired that  our  children  and  all  about  her,  might 
keep  as  still  as  possible  when  she  expired, 
then  mentioned  several  things  relative  thereto, 
and  told  me  that  all  anxiety  respecting  the  near- 
est enjoyments  of  life  was  removed  from  her  ; 
that  she  felt  pardon  and  forgiveness  for  all 
omissions  of  duty,  and  concluded  this  very  af- 
fecting conversation  in  these  words  :  "  Oh  !  the 
infinite  loving  kindness  of  a  merciful  God)  who 
has  made  such  a  poor  creature  as  I  am,  so  rich 
in  faith,  and  firm  in  hope,  that  I  shall  be  ac- 
cepted of  him."  See  departed  this  life  on  the 
18th,  and  was  decently  interred  on  the  23d  of 
12th  mo.  1761 ;  and  as  it  was  the  chief  desire 
of  her  heart  to  live  in  the  name  and  power  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  to  confess  him  by  an  humble, 
meek  and  pious  conduct,  I  have  a  reverent 
confidence,  that  she  now  enjoys  his  blessed 
promise,  of  being  owned  by  him  before  his  Fa- 
ther and  the  holy  angels.  Signed 

John  Smith. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
TRIAL  OF  W.  PENN  AND  W.  MEAD. 

The  trial  of  Wm.  Penn  and  Wm.  Mead,  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  in  the  year  1670,  is  probably 
familiar  to  most  readers  of  "  The  Friend."  A 
minute  account  of  it  was  published  shortly  after 
its  recurrence,  from  which  the  subsequent 
narratives  have  been  generally  copied.  This 
account  is  included  in  Penn's  select  works,  first 
printed  1771.  Thomas  Clarkson,  in  his  Life 
of  William  Penn,  remarks,  that  this  trial,  "  for 
the  good  it  has  done  posterity,  ought  to  be 
engraved  upon  the  most  durable  marble;  for  it 
was  one  of  those  events,  which,  in  conjunction 
with  others  of  a  similar  sort,  by  showing  the 
inadequacy  of  punishment  for  religion  to  its 
supposed  end,  not  only  corrected  and  improved 
the  notions  of  succeeding  ages  in  this  respect, 
but  by  so  doing  lessened  the  ravages  of  perse- 
cution, and  the  enmity  between  man  and  man." 
One  imporfant  advantage,  however,  which  pos- 
terity has  derived  from  this  celebrated  case, 
manifestly  escaped  the  observation  of  that  in- 
defatigable author.  He  closes  his  narrative 
with  the  remark,  "  As  to  the  poor  jurymen, 
who  had  been  fined  at  the  same  time,  I  can  no 
where  learn  what  became  of  them,  or  how 
long  they  were  allowed  to  languish  in  their 
prison." 

Now  it  appears  that  the  trial  of  this  cause 
led  to  another,  by  which  the  freedom  of  juries 
was  as  clearly  established  as  their  importance 
had  previously  been.  The  jurors,  as  we  find 
by  the  narrative,  gave  great  offence  to  the  court 
by  their  firmness.  Edward  Bushell,  in  particu- 
lar, appears  to  have  excited  their  utmost  indig- 
nation. The  court  in  consequence  fined  them 
forty  marks  (26£.  13s.  4d.)  each,  and  sen- 
tenced them  to  lie  in  prison  till  the  fines  were 
paid.  Whether  any  of  them  paid  their  lines  or 
not  I  do  not  discover,  but  I  find  in  Vaughan's 
Reports  of  cases  adjudged  in  the  court  of  com- 


mon pleas,  from  the  17th  to  the  25th  of  Charles 
II,  that  Edward  Bushell  was  brought  before 
the  court  of  common  pleas,  by  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  dated  9th  of  November,  22  Car.  2, 
(1670,)  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  legality 
of  his  commitment  and  detention.  The  re- 
turn to  the  writ  states,  that  the  said  Bushell, 
and  eleven  others  particularly  named,  were 
fined  forty  marks  each,  because  they,  being  the 
jurors  sworn  and  charged,  at  the  Old  Bailey 
on  the  31st  August,  22  Car.  2,  to  try  several 
issues  then  joined  between  the  king  and  W. 
Penn  and  W.  Mead,  for  certain  trespasses, 
contempts,  unlawful  assemblies  and  tumults, 
perpetrated  by  the  said  Penn  and  Mead,  to- 
gether with  others,  whereof  the  said  Penn  and 
Mead  were  indicted,  did,  against  the  law  of 
the  realm,  contrary  to  full  and  manifest  evi- 
dence openly  given  in  court,  and  against  the 
direction  of  the  court  in  matter  of  law,  acquit 
the  said  William  Penn  and  William  Mead  of 
the  said  trespasses,  contempts,  unlawful  assem- 
blies and  tumults,  to  the  great  obstruction  of 
justice,  and  to  the  evil  example  of  all  other  ju- 
rors similarly  offending.  That  the  said  Bush- 
el had  not  paid  the  fine,  and  was  therefore  de- 
tained in  the  gaol  at  Newgate. 

With  regard  to  the  assertion  that  the  jury 
had  acquitted  the  prisoners  against  full  and 
manifest  evidence  openly  given  in  court,  judge 
Vaughan  observes  :  "  I  would  know,  whether 
any  thing  be  more  common  than  for  two  men, 
students,  barristers,  or  judges,  to  deduce  op- 
posite conclusions  out  of  the  same  case  in  law  1 
And  is  there  any  difference  that  two  men  should 
infer  distinct  conclusions  from  the  same  testi- 
mony ?  Is  any  thing  more  known,  than  that 
the  same  author,  and  place  in  that  author,  is 
forcibly  urged  to  maintain  contrary  conclusions, 
and  the  decision  hard  which  is  in  the  right  ? 
How  then  comes  it  to  pass,  that  two  persons 
may  not  apprehend  with  reason  and  honesty, 
what  a  witness,  or  many,  say,  to  prove,  in  the  un- 
derstanding of  one  plainly  one  thing,  but  in  the 
apprehension  of  the  other  clearly  the  contrary 
thing  ?  Must,  therefore,  one  of  these  merit  fine 
and  imprisonment,  because  he  doth  that  which 
he  cannot  otherwise  do,  preserving  his  oath 
and  integrity  ?  And  this  often  is  the  case  of 
the  judge  and  jury. 

"I  conclude  therefore,  that  this  return,  charg- 
ing the  prisoners  to  have  acquitted  Penn  and 
Mead  against  full  and  manifest  evidence  first ; 
and  next,  without  saying  that  they  did  know 
and  believe,  that  evidence  to  be  full  and  mani- 
fest against  the  indicted  persons,  is  no  cause  of 
fine  or  imprisonment. 

"  And  by  the  way  I  must  here  note,  that  the 
verdict  of  a  jury  and  evidence  of  a  witness 
are  very  different  things  in  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  them.  A  witness  swears  to  what  he 
has  seen  or  heard,  but  a  juryman  swears  to 
what  he  can  infer  and  conclude  from  the  testi- 
mony of  such  witness,  by  the  act  and  force  of 
his  understanding  to  be  the  fact  inquired  after." 

On  the  second  part  of  the  charge  the  judge 
remarked,  "  the  words,  that  the  jury  did  acquit 
against  the  direction  of  the  court  in  matters  of 
law,  taken  literally,  are  not  intelligible  ;  for  no 
issue  can  be  joined  of  matter  in  law,  no  jury 
can  be  charged  with  the  trial  of  matter  in  law 
barely,  no  evidence  ever  was,  or  can  be  given 


to  a  jury  of  what  is  law  or  not ;  nor  no  such 
oath  can  be  giyen  to  or  taken  by  a  jury  to  try 
matters  of  law,  nor  no  attaint  can  be  for  such 
a  false  oath.  Wherefore  we  must  take  off  this 
veil  and  colour  of  words  which  make  a  show  of 
being  something,  and  in  truth  are  nothing. 

"  If  the  meaning  of  these  words,  finding 
against  the  direction  of  the  court  in  matter  of 
law,  be,  that  if  the  judge,  having  heard  the  evi- 
dence given  in  court,  (for  he  knows  no  other,) 
shall  tell  the  jury  upon  this  evidence,  the  law 
is  for  the  plaintiff  or  defendant,  and  you  are 
under  the  pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment  to  find 
accordingly,  then  the  jury  ought  of  duty  so  to 
do  ;  every  man  sees  that  the  jury  is  but  a  trou- 
blesome duty,  great  charge,  and  of  no  use  in 
determining  right  or  wrong,  and  therefore,  the 
trials  by  them  may  be  better  abolished  than 
continued;  which  were  a  strange,  new  found 
conclusion,  after  a  trial  so  celebrated  for  many 
hundred  years.  For  if  the  judge,  from  the 
evidence,  shall  by  his  own  judgment  first  resolve 
upon  any  trial  what  the  fact  is,  and  so  know- 
ing the  fact,  shall  then  resolve  what  the  law  is, 
and  order  the  jury  penally  to  find  accordingly  ; 
what  either  necessary  or  convenient  use  can 
be  found  of  juries,  or  to  continue  trials  by  them 
at  all  ?" 

He  afterwards  assigns  various  reasons  why 
a  jury  may  be  expected  to  understand  the  facts 
of  a  case  more  clearly  than  the  judge  can  do  : 
and  confirms  the  decision  of  Judge  Coke,  that 
the  jury  and  not  the  judge,  are  the  arbiters  in 
regard  to  facts,  and  that  the  province  of  the 
judge  is  to  point  out  and  apply  the  law  to  the 
facts  which  are  found  by  the  jury. 

The  issue  of  the  trial  was  that  the  prisoners 
were  discharged. 

This  is  reported  as  the  trial  of  Bushel's  case, 
yet  as  prisoners  are  mentioned  in  the  final 
judgment  as  well  as  in  the  course  of  the  investi- 
gation, it  appears  probable  that  some  if  not 
all  the  jurymen  were  included.  E.  L. 

Philadelphia,  2d  mo.  14,  1830. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Departed  this  life  on  the  1st  inst.  Elizabeth 
Collins,  relict  of  the  late  Job  Collins,  aged 
76  years,  a  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  a  member  of  Upper  Evesham  meeting, 
N.  J.  In  relation  to  the  decease  of  this  our 
beloved  friend,  we  believe  it  will  be  acknow- 
ledged by  many,  that  a  mother  has  indeed 
been  taken  from  the  church.  The  purity  of 
her  life,  the  steady  tenor  of  her  Christian  course, 
the  meekness,  patience,  and  unwavering  con- 
stancy which  marked  the  discharge  of  her 
religious  and  social  duties,  made  her  a  shining 
example  of  the  Christian  virtues — the  soundness 
and  clearness  of  her  gospel  ministry,  and  her 
faithful  maintenance  of  our  religious  testimo- 
nies, tended  to  strengthen  and  build  up  others 
on  the  most  holy  faith,  and  render  her  memory 
more  than  usually  precious  to  her  surviving 
friends. 

For  many  years  previous  to  her  death,  she 
had  laboured  under  much  bodily  infirmity,  but 
her  exertions  to  attend  religious  meetings  under 
these  discouraging  circumstances,  excited  the 
admiration  of  those  who  knew  her.  Her  reve- 
rent demeanour  in  our  assemblies,  the  weighti- 
ness  and  abstraction  of  her  spirit,  brought  a 
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solemnity  over  those  around  her,  and  contri- 
buted in  no  small  degree  to  promote  the  same 
frame  of  mind,  indispensable  to  the  performance 
of  true  spiritual  worship. 

Her  last  illness  was  accompanied  with  much 
painful  suffering,  but  having  been  deeply  in- 
structed in  the  school  of  Christ,  and  largely 
experienced  the  subjugation  of  her  own  will 
to  his  will,  by  the  daily  discipline  of  the  cross, 
she  was  enabled  to  bear  with  exemplary  pati- 
ence, whatever  a  divine  and  merciful  Providence 
had  appointed  as  the  means  for  her  removal, 
showing  on  a  bed  of  languishing,  that  He  who 
had  been  her  light  and  the  strength  of  her  days, 
now  supported  with  that  blessed  hope  which 
reacheth  within  the  vail,  whither  the  forerunner 
hath  entered. 

To  a  friend  who  called  to  see  her  some  days 
before  her  close,  she  observed,  "  the  conflict 
is  nearly  over,"  adding,  "  the  work  is  done  and 
all  is  well."  In  this  sweet  and  peaceful  frame 
of  mind  she  remained  till  the  termination  of 
her  earthly  existence,  when  her  redeemed  and 
purified  spirit  quietly  departed,  we  doubt  not 
to  a  better  and  more  enduring  inheritance. 

A  few  months  previous  to  the  death  of  this 
dear  friend,  apprehending  her  life  was  drawing 
to  a  close,  she  felt  constrained  to  leave  behind 
her  in  her  own  hand  writing,  the  following 
declaration  of  her  belief  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ : 

"  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  divinity  and 
offices  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  ; 
that  he  was  the  true  Messiah,  born  of  the  virgin 
Mary,  and  that  he  came  a  light  into  the  world 
to  enlighten  mankind  universally  ;  that  he  was 
the  one  great  propitiatory  sacrifice  and  atone- 
ment for  all ;  that  he  laid  down  his  life,  paid 
the  ransom  of  his  own  precious  blood  for  our 
salvation  and  redemption,  and  when  his  mission 
here  on  earth  was  finished,  ascended  up  on 
high,  and  now  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
the  divine  Majesty,  making  intercession  foi 
poor  fallen  man  ;  and  that  he  is  our  Holy  High 
Priest,  and  Advocate  with  the  Father,  even  his 
own  beloved  Son,  to  whom  belong  glory  and 
honour,  adoration,  thanksgiving,  and  praise, 
both  now  and  for  ever  more." 

BIBLE  ASSOCIATION. 
CIRCULAR. 

The  Corresponding  Committee  give  notice  that  the 
managers  are  now  ready  to  distribute  the  first  edition 
of  the  Society's  Bible  with  references ;  the  Bible 
without  references  will  probably  be  finished  in  about 
three  weeks. 

The  prices  fixed  by  the  managers  are  : 
For  the  Bible  with  references,  including  the  index 
and  concordance,  bound  in  the  best  sheep,  to  auxili- 
aries and  members  of  the  Association,  for  their  own 
use  or  gratuitous  distribution,  -      |2  25 

To  other  purchasers,  if  wholesale,       -       -    2  50 
And  at  retail,        .....        3  00 

For  the  Bible  without  reference,  concordance, 
or  index,  bound  in  the  best  sheep,  to  auxi- 
liaries and  members  of  the  Association,  (cost)  1  88 
To  other  purchaser  at  wholesale,       -       -    2  25 
And  retail      ------       J  50 

For  the  Testamont,  bound  in  sheep,  to  auxili- 
aries and  members  of  the  Association,  (cost)  00  50 
Do.  half  bound,       -  37J 
To  other  purchasers,  bound,       ...  75 
Do.       do.  half  bound,    ...  stj\ 
Auxiliaries,  in  sending  their  orders,  are  requested 
to  state  which  Bible  they  wish  to  have,  and  also 


whether  the  Testaments  they  may  order,  are  to  be 
bound  or  half  bound. 

The  second  annual  subscription  (for  1831)  being 
now  due,  the  members  are  requested  to  pay  it  to 
William  Salter,  agent  of  the  Association,  who  will 
deliver  them  their  Bibles,  at  the  depository  in  Car- 
penter street,  four  doors  below  Seventh  street. 

The  managers  having  agreed  to  form  a  biblical 
library,  it  is  respectfully  requested  that  persons  who 
have  editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  they 
would  be  willing  to  present  to  the  institution,  would 
leave  them  with  either  of  the  corresponding  com- 
mittee, or  at  the  depository. 

John  Paul,, 
Isaac  Collins, 
Thomas  Evans. 

Philadelphia,  2d  mo.  10th,  1831. 


WATCH. 

Life  is  a  sea — how  fair  its  face, 

How  smooth  its  dimpling  waters'  pace, 

Its  canopy  how  pure  ! 
But  rocks  below,  and  tempests  sleep, 
Insidious,  o'er  the  glassy  deep, 

Nor  leave  an  hour  secure. 

Life  is  a  wilderness — beset 

With  tangling  thorns,  and  treach'rous  net, 

And  prowl'd  by  beasts  of  prey. 
One  path  alone  conducts  aright, 
One  narrow  path  with  little  light; 

A  thousand  lead  astray. 

Life  is  a  warfare — and  alike 
Prepared  to  parley,  or  to  strike, 

The  practised  foe  draws  nigh. 
O,  hold  no  truce!  less  dangerous  far 
To  stand,  and  all  his  phalanx  dare, 

Than  trust  his  specious  lie. 

Whate'er  its  form,  whate'er  its  flow, 
While  life  is  lent  to  man  below, 

One  duty  stands  confest — 
To  watch  incessant — firm  of  mind, 
To  watch  where'er  the  post  assigned, 

And  leave  to  God  the  rest. 

'Twas  while  they  watch'd,the  shepherd-swains 
Heard  angels  strike  to  angel  strains, 

The  song  of  heavenly  love! 
Blest  harmony  !  that  far  excels 
All  music  else  on  earth  that  dwells, 

Or  e'er  was  tuned  above. 

'Twas  while  they  watched,  the  sages  trae'd 
The  star  that  ev'ry  star  effaced 

With  new  and  nobler  shine  : 
They  followed,  and  it  led  the  way 
To  where  the  infant  Saviour  lay, 

And  gave  them  light  divine. 

'Twas  while  they  watched,  with  lamp  in  hand 
And  oil  well  stored,  the  virgin  band 

The  pridal  pomp  descried  ; 
They  join'd  it — and  the  heavenly  gate, 
That  op'd  to  them  it^s  glorious  state, 

Was  closed  on  all  beside. 

Watch  !  "  watch  and  pray"!  in  suffering  hour 
Thus  He  exclaim'd,  who  felt  its  power 

And  triuinph'd  in  the  btrife. 
Victim  of  death  !  thy  voice  I  hear  ! 
Faiu  would  I  watch  with  holy  fear, 
Would  watch  and  pray  through  life's  career, 

And  only  cease  with  life. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Good. 


THE 

FRIEND, 

SECOND 

MONTH,  19,  1831. 

We  request  the  attention  of  our  distant 
friends  to  the  publication  respecting  the  Asylum, 


on  our  third  page.  The  fact  stated  by  the 
managers,  that  only  fifteen  patients  from  the 
other  yearly  meetings  have  been  received  since 
the  opening  of  the  house,  is  as  singular  as  it  is 
unexpected.  We  can  only  explain  it  by  the 
supposition  that  the  institution  has  been  un- 
known, or  its  character  misunderstood  ;  for 
with  the  members  of  our  Society,  the  care  of 
the  poor  and  of  the  afflicted  is  a  paramount 
object.  Our  discipline  searches  into  our  prac- 
tice in  these  respects.  And  what  visitation  of 
heaven  is  there,  that  so  demands  the  care  and 
sympathy  of  others — skilful  kindness,  and  un- 
tiring watchfulness,  as  the  malady  of  the  mind  ? 
Whether  it  exists  in  its  most  hideous  forms  of 
maniacal  frenzy,  or  idiotic  raving;  or  whether 
it  assumes  the  milder  character  of  melancholy, 
of  alienation  of  the  affections,  or  a  partial  aber- 
ration of  intellect,  it  is  found  by  experience 
that  new  scenes  and  associations,  are  alike 
favourable  to  the  quietude  and  peace  of  the 
patients.  The  mere  removal  from  objects  that 
irritate  and  excite,  has  often  prepared  the  way 
at  once  for  the  restoration  of  reason  ;  while  the 
beautiful  scenery,  the  quiet  occupations,  the 
mild,  yet  firm  government  at  the  asylum,  have 
seldom  failed  to  render  those  comfortable  and 
happy,  who  have  become  its  inmates,  even 
where  the  ultimate  cure  has  not  been  effected. 
We  have  seldom  witnessed  a  more  touching 
scene  than  is  presented  in  what  are  called  the 
day  rooms  of  the  asylum,  where  the  patients 
who  are  not  labouring  under  violent  excite- 
ment, are  usually  collected.  In  the  apartment 
of  the  females  more  especially,  for  whom  occu- 
pation is  more  readily  found  than  for  the  men, 
the  stillness  and  decorum  which  reign  are 
admirable.  Seated  around  the  matron,  at  their 
sewing  or  knitting,  the  more  rational  of  the 
number  scarcely  betray  the  influence  of  their 
malady;  while  those  who  are  more  inveterately 
insane,  seem  controlled  and  quieted  by  the 
spirit  of  good  order  and  industry  which  per- 
vades the  chamber.  What  a  contrast  does  the 
present  state  of  many  of  these  patients  exhibit, 
when  compared  with  their  condition  previous 
to  admission  !  Neglect,  indifference,  or  disgust, 
on  the  part  of  their  care-takers ;  even  chains 
and  an  out  house  for  the  more  violent.  It 
is  from  such  treatment  that  they  have  been 
rescued  !  We  repeat,  that  while  noble  an 
institution  as  the  asylum  is  provided  for  their 
reception,  there  is  little  excuse  for  retaining  at 
home  the  insane  members  of  our  Society. 

We  should  be  glad  to  receive  from  some  of 
our  correspondents  a  detailed  account  of  the 
institution,  and  do  not  doubt  it  would  be  highly 
acceptable  to  our  subscribers. 

The  memorial  by  John  Smith  of  his  wife,  appear- 
ed to  us  an  appropriate  appendix  to  the  sketch  which 
last  week  was  inserted  of  him.  It  has  since  been 
communicated  by  a  subscriber,  taken  from  an  au- 
thentic copy  in  his  possession. 

ERRATUM. — In  the  account  of  Barbara  Hoyland, 
last  number,  p.  142,  third  column,  and  seventeenth 
line  from  bottom,  for  precious  read  specious. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
ALEXANDER  HUMBOLDT  ON 
NEGRO  SLAVERY. 

(Concluded  from  page  146.) 

We  can  never  enough  praise  the  wisdom  of 
the  legislation  in  the  new  republics  of  Spanish 
America,  which,  since  their  birth,  has  been 
seriously  occupied  with  the  total  extinction  of 
slavery.    That  vast  portion  of  the  earth  has, 
in  this  respect,  an  immense  advantage  over 
the  southern  part  of  the  United  States,  where 
the  whites,  during  the  struggle  with  England, 
established  liberty  for  their  own  profit,  and 
where  the  slave  population,  to  the  number  of 
one  million,  six  hundred  thousand,  augments 
still  more  rapidly  than  the  white.    If  civiliza- 
tion, instead  of  extending  itself,  were  to  change 
its  place  ;  if,  after  great  and  deplorable  con- 
vulsions in  Europe,  America,  between  Cape 
Hatteras  and  the  Missouri,  become  the  princi- 
pal seat  of  the  light  of  Christianity,  what  a 
spectacle  would  that  centre  of  civilization  of- 
fer, where,  in  the  sanctuary  of  liberty,  we 
could  attend  a  sale  of  negroes  after  death,  and 
hear  the  sobbings  of  parents,  who  are  sepa 
rated  from  their  children  !    Let  us  hope  that 
the  generous  principles  which  have  so  long 
animated  the  legislatures  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  United  States,  will  extend,  by  degrees, 
towards  the  south,  and  towards  those  western 
regions,  where,  by  the  effect  of  an  imprudent 
and  fatal  law,  slavery  and  its  iniquities  have 
passed  the  chain  of  the  Alleghany,  and  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi :  let  us  hope  that  the 
force  of  public  opinion,  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge, the  softening  of  manners,  the  legislation 
of  the  new  continental  republics,  and  the  great 
and  happy  event  of  the  recognition  of  Hayti 
by  the  French  government,  will  exert,  either 
by  motives  of  prudence  and  fear,  or  by  more 
noble  and  disinterested  sentiments,  a  happv 
influence  on  the  amelioration  of  the  state  of 
the  blacks  in  the  rest  of  the  West  Indies,  in 
the  Carolinas,  Guyana  and  Brazil.  ***** 
On  the  solution  of  this  problem,  depends,  in 
the  West  Indies  only,  and  excluding  the  repub- 
lic of  Hayti,  the  security  of  875,000  free  men, 
(whites  and  men  of  colour,)  and  the  softening 
the  fate  of  1,150,000  slaves.   We  have  demon- 


strated that  this  can  never  be  obtained  by 
peaceful  means,  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  local  authorities,  either  colonial  assemblies, 
or  meetings  of  proprietors,  designated  by  less 
dreaded  names  by  the  parent  state.    The  di- 
rect influence  of  the  authorities  is  indispens- 
able, and  it  is  a  fatal  error,  to  believe  that  we 
may  leave  it  to  time  to  act.    Yes,  time  will 
act  simultaneously  on  the  slaves,  on  the  rela 
tions  between  the  islands  and  the  inhabitants 
on  the  continent,  and  on  events  which  cannot 
be  controverted,  when  they  have  been  waited 
for  in  the  inaction  of  apathy.    Wherever  sla 
very  is  long  established,  the  increase  of  civili 
zation  has  less  influence  on  the  treatment  of 
slaves,  than  many  are  disposed  to  admit.  The 
civilization  of  a  nation  seldom  extends  to  a 
great  number  of  individuals  ;  and  does  not 
attain  those,  who,  in  the  fabrics,  are  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  blacks.    I  have  known 
very  humane  proprietors  shrink  from  the  diffi- 
culties that  arise  on  the  great  plantations  ;  they 
hesitate  to  disturb  the  established  order,  to 
make  innovations,  which,  if  not  simultaneous, 
not  sustained  by  the  legislature,  or,  which 
would  be  a  more  powerful  means,  by  the 
general  will,  would  fail  in  their  end,  and  per- 
haps; aggravate  the  wretchedness  of  those, 
whose  fate  they  were  meant  to  soften.  These 
timid  considerations  stop  the  good  that  might 
be  done  by  men  who  have  the  most  benevolent 
intentions,  and  who  deplore  the  barbarous 
institutions,  of  which  they  have  received  the 
sad  inheritance.    Acquainted  with  the  local 
circumstances,  they  know  that,  to  produce  an 
essential  change  in  the  state  of  the  slaves,  to 
lead  them  progressively  to  the  enjoyment  of 
liberty,  requires  a  firm  will  in  the  local  authori- 
ties, the  concurrence  of  wealthy  and  enlighten- 
ed citizens,  and  a  general  plan,  in  which  all  the 
chances  of  disorder,  and  the  means  of  repres- 
sion, are  calculated.    Without  this  community 
of  actions  and  efforts,  slavery,  with  its  pains 
and  excesses,  will  maintain  itself  as  it  did  in 
ancient  Rome,  in  the  midst  of  elegance  of 
manners,  the  boasted  progress  of  knowledge, 
and  all  the  charm  of  civilization,  which  its 
presence  condemns,  and  which  it  menaces  to 
overwhelm,  when  the  time  of  vengeance  ar- 
rives.   Civilization,  or  the  slow  decline  of  na- 
tions, only  prepares  the  mind  for  future  events; 
but,  to  produce  great  changes  in  the  social 
state,  requires  a  coincidence  of  events,  of 
which  the  epoch  cannot  be  calculated  before 
hand.    In  slave  countries,  where  long  habit 
tends  to  legitimate  institutions  the  most  con- 
trary to  justice,  we  must  count  on  the  influence 
of  knowledge,  intellectual  improvement,  and 
the  softening  of  manners,  only  inasmuch  as 
they  accelerate  the  impulse  given  by  govern- 
ments, and  facilitate  the  execution  of  measures 


once  adopted.  Without  the  directing  of  gov- 
ernments and  of  legislatures,  a  peaceable 
change  is  not  to  be  hoped  for.  Above  all, 
the  danger  becomes  imminent,  when  a  general 
inquietude  pervades  the  public  mind,  and 
when,  in  the  midst  of  political  discussions, 
which  agitate  neighbouring  nations,  the  faults 
and  duties  of  governments  have  been  discern- 
ed :  the  calm  can  then  only  spring  from  an 
authority,  which,  in  the  noble  sentiments  of 
its  force  and  its  right,  knows  how  to  direct 
events  in  opening  itself  the  career  of  amelior- 
ation. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
INDIAN  RIGHTS, 

The  pretensions  of  one  of  the  states  of  our 
confederacy  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the 
aborigines  residing  within  her  asserted  bound- 
aries, has  led  to  an  elaborate  and  very  able 
examination  of  the  most  prominent  points  con- 
nected with  the  rights  of  the  latter.  Much, 
if  not  all,  that  can  be  known  on  this  subject, 
has,  by  this  means,  become  familiar  history 
throughout  the  Union.  To  expatiate  over  the 
same  field,  would  be  as  tiresome  as  it  is  super- 
fluous. But  the  sections  of  the  tribes  to  be 
affected  by  the  movements  of  Georgia,  nume- 
rically considered,  bear  but  a  small  proportion 
to  the  entire  Indian  population,  within  the 
territory  of  the  United  States.  And,  while  it 
is  admitted,  that  the  imminence  of  the  danger 
which  threatens  the  former,  appeals  most 
forcibly  to  our  sensibilities  as  men,  and  our 
obligations  as  citizens,  it  is  thought  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  bestow  a  slight  notice  on 
the  members  of  the  same  great  family  living 
icithout  the  precincts  of  Georgia.  I  purpose, 
therefore,  to  offer  some  observations,  in  res- 
pect to  the  political  relation  which  these  hold 
to  the  several  states,  and  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

The  entire  number  of  Indians  scattered 
throughout  the  United  States,  has  been  esti- 
mated at  400,000.  Of  these,  2,247  reside  in 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts  and 
Maine,  4,840  in  the  state  of  New  York.  Vir- 
ginia contains  27,  and  about  450  are  settled 
on  the  boundary  between  North  and  South 
Carolina.  There  is  nothing  in  the  condition 
of  these  to  require  a  particular  notice.  They 
are,  perhaps,  without  exception,  the  remnants 
of  once  formidable  tribes,  which,  in  a  few 
years,  will  wholly  disappear. 

Of  the  residue,  using  round  numbers,  286,- 
000  are  supposed  to  inhabit  the  Louisiana 
purchase — 45,400,  the  original  North  West- 
ern territory,  and  60,000,  the  states  of  Geor- 
gia, Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Tennessee. 
The  number  within  each  of  the  states  last 
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mentioned,  is  not  ascertainable  from  any  in- 
formation which  I  possess,  inasmuch  as  the 
enumeration  to  which  I  have  had  recourse, 
includes  those  within  particular  tribes,  while 
the  lands  occupied  by  them,  in  several  in- 
stances, lie  in  two  or  more  states. 

In  regard  to  the  Indians  within  the  Lou- 
isiana purchase,  no  pretence  can  exist,  at 
any  time,  on  the  part  of  a  state,  formed  from 
this  territory,  to  legislate,  or  to  interfere  with 
their  rights,  in  any  manner.  The  whole  of 
this  immense  domain  having  been  acquired  by 
the  United  States  by  purchase,  the  right  of 
the  purchaser  to  do  according  to  his  pleasure, 
unless  restrained  by  the  conditions  annexed  to 
the  transfer,  must  be  absolute  and  unquestion- 
able. The  inquiry  then  is,  has  the  treaty  with 
France  imposed  any  such  restrictions  ?  There 
are  but  two  articles  in  this  instrument  which 
bear  on  this  subject.  One  is  in  these  words  : 
"  The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  shall 
be  incorporated  in  the  union  of  the  United 
States,  and  admitted,  as  soon  as  possible,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights, 
advantages  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States."  As  this  article  refers  to  the 
Federal  Constitution,  for  the  principles  upon 
which  the  new  states  are  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Union,  we  have  only  to  consult  that  docu- 
ment to  discover  that  the  states  can  obtain  no 
authority  over  the  Indians,  from  the  sovereignty 
which  they  acquire  by  admission.  For,  so  far 
as  state  rights  are  concerned,  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  views  the  Indian  tribes  in 
precisely  the  same  light  as  foreign  nations. 
No  state  can  negotiate  with  either.  Such  is  not 
only  the  doctrine  of  the  constitution,  but  has 
been  its  uniform  practical  exposition,  from  the 
first  moment  of  its  adoption.  Our  treaties, 
whether  with  foreign  nations,  or  Indian  tribes, 
have  been  entered  into  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  not  by  particular  states. 

The  other  article  has  a  direct  application  to 
the  treatment  of  at  least  a  part  of  the  Indians 
within  this  purchase.  It  reads  thus:  "The 
United  States  promise  to  execute  sucli  treaties 
and  articles  as  may  have  been  agreed  between 
Spain  and  the  tribes  and  nations  of  Indians, 
until,  by  mutual  consent  of  the  United  States 
and  the  said  tribes  or  nations,  other  suitable 
articles  shall  have  been  agreed  upon."  Of 
the  numbers  and  nature  of  these  treaties,  I 
am  not  aware,  but  we  may  rest  assured  they 
are  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  ;  otherwise, 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  exacting  a  pro- 
mise from  the  United  States  for  their  observ- 
ance. The  faith  of  the  United  States  is  pledg- 
ed for  this  article,  and  therefore,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Indians,  even  if  the  disposition 
of  the  government,  or  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution  opposed  no  obstacle,  the  individual 
states  could  not  be  empowered  to  negotiate 
with  the  Indians,  so  far  as  the  terms  of  these 
treaties  would  be  atTected.  We  have  here,  it 
may  be  observed  in  passing,  direct  and  pos- 
itive evidence  of  the  capacity  of  the  Indians 
to  make  treaties,  and  their  inviolability  when 
made,  in  the  estimation  of  two  foreign  nations, 
whose  statesmen,  it  may  be  presumed,  without 
offence  to  the  supporters,  in  Georgia,  of  the 
opposite  doctrine,  had  a  competent  knowledge 


of  the  law  of  nations,  which  must  determine 
this  point.  And  it  is  no  slight  satisfaction  to 
find,  that  while  Napoleon,  in  the  arrogance  of 
power,  was  trampling  under  foot  the  privileges 
of  civilized  man,  he  had  respect  to  the  claims 
of  the  weak,  who  had  reposed  confidence  in 
the  honour  of  Spain. 

Our  classification  embraces,  in  the  second 
place,  Indians  within  the  original  north  western 
territory.  Already  have  three  important  states 
been  carved  out  of  this  territory  ;  and  a  fourth 
will,  probably  be  added  before  another  census. 
No  part  of  the  Union  has  exhibited  a  more  rapid 
or  better  growth  than  these  states.  Let  us 
inquire  what  protection  the  Indian  tribes  may 
claim  within  this  extensive  region.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract  from  the  "  Ordinance  for 
the  government  of  the  territory  north  west  of 
the  river  Ohio,"  bearing  date  July  13,  1787  : 
"  The  utmost  good  faith  shall  always  be  observ- 
ed towards  the  Indians:  their  lands  andproperty 
shall  never  be  taken  from  them  without  their  con- 
sent, and  in  their  'property,  rights,  and  liberty, 
they  never  shall  be  invaded  or  disturbed, 
unless  in  just  and  lawful  wars,  authorised  by 
congress;  but  laics  founded  in  justice  and 
humanity  shall  from  time  to  time  be  made  for 
preventing  wrongs  being  done  to  them,  and  for 
preserving  peace  and  friendship  with  them." 

This  extract  is  part  of  one  of  the  six  arti- 
cles of  compact  between  the  original  stales, 
and  the  people  and  states  of  this  territory, 
which  are  incorporated  in  the  ordinance,  with 
the  declaration  that  they  shall  "for  ever  remain 
unalterable,  unless  by  common  consent.'1''  Here 
then,  without  doubt,  had  not  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  invested  the  federal  gov- 
ernment with  the  whole  authority  of  superin- 
tending and  controlling  the  intercourse  of  her 
citizens  with  the  Indians,  ample  warrant  is 
given  for  that  purpose,  to  the  extent  of  this 
particular  territory.  The  cessions  of  this  ter- 
ritory by  individual  states,  have  all  been  made 
with  an  express  recognition  of  this  very  ordi- 
nance. This  is  a  power  conferred  upon  the 
federal  government — it  cannot  be  delegated  to 
particular  states  :  the  Indians  may  always  look 
for  the  utmost  good  faith  to  be  observed 
towards  them — the  United  States  have  solemn- 
ly entered  into  this  guaranty  ;  the  terms  of 
the  compact  may  be  considered  inviolable. 

And,  happily,  this  important  article  extends 
its  protection  much  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
north  western  territory.  It  embraces  Tennes- 
see, Mississippi  and  Alabama,  and  neither  of 
these  states  has  the  shadow  of  right  to  legis- 
late for  the  Indian  tribes  among  them.  The 
state  of  North  Carolina,  when  she  ceded  to 
the  United  States  the  territory  whicli  now 
constitutes  the  state  of  Tennessee,  stipulated 
that  it  should  be  governed  by  the  terms  of  the 
ordinance,  relating  to  the  north  western  terri- 
tory, providing  only  against  the  emancipation 
of  slaves.  Humanity  is  a  debtor  to  Georgia, 
for  a  like  acquisition  as  to  Mississippi  and 
Alabama.  Her  co-operation,  in  this  respect, 
deserves  to  be  held  in  perpetual  remembrance. 
She  has  taken  special  care  that  her  purpose 
should  not  be  misunderstood.  The  articles  of 
agreement  and  cession  between  the  United 
States  and  the  state  of  Georgia,  consummated 
in  1802,  cedes  to  the  United  States  "all  the 


right,  title  and  claim"  which  the  state  of 
Georgia  had  "  to  the  jurisdiction  and  soil  of 
the  lands,  "  (now  the  states  of  Mississippi  and 
Alabama),  on  the  express  condition,  that  out 
of  the  territory  thus  ceded,  a  state  (subse- 
quently agreed  to  be  two)  should  be  formed 
and  admitted  into  the  Union,  on  the  same  con- 
ditions and  restrictions,  with  the  same  privi- 
leges, and  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided 
in  the  ordinance  for  the  government  of  the 
north  western  territory,  "  which  ordinance 
shall,  in  all  its  parts,  extend  to  the  territory 
contained  in  the  present  act  of  cessions,  that 
article  only  excepted,  which  forbids  slavery." 

With  such  barriers  against  encroachment  on 
the  federal  government,  by  the  states  within 
the  three  districts  enumerated,  the  cause  of 
the  Indians  might,  humanly  speaking,  be  deem- 
ed safe.  But  an  additional  guard  has  been 
provided,  which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  men- 
tion. 

As  all  the  new  states  here  noticed,  have  been 
formed  out  of  territory  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  and  held  by  them,  as  a  common  fund 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  confederacy,  some 
provision  was  thought  advisable  to  secure  to 
the  United  Stales,  the  unrestricted  right  to  so 
much  of  the  lands  as  should  remain  unappro- 
priated, at  the  admission  of  a  new  state.  The 
north  western  ordinance,  accordingly,  contains 
a  declaration,  that  the  legislatures  of  such 
states  shall  not  interfere  with  the  primarv  dis- 
posal of  the  soil  within  their  limits,  by  con- 
gress, nor  with  any  regulation  this  body  may 
find  necessary  for  securing  the  title  in  such 
soil,  to  bona  fide  purchasers.  And  the  prac- 
tice has  been,  upon  the  admission  of  a  new 
state,  to  insert  a  condition  to  this  effect,  in  the 
state  constitution,  and,  in  some  instances,  to 
obtain  a  solemn  recognition  of  this  principle, 
before  admission,  and  incorporate  it,  also,  in  the 
constitution.  I  select  that  which  was  so  re- 
congnized  and  so  incorporated  by  Mississippi, 
which  is  as  follows  :  "  The  convention  for  and 
in  behalf  of  the  people  inhabiting  this  state, 
do  ordain,  agree  and  declare,  that  they  for 
ever  disclaim  all  right  or  title  to  the  waste  or 
unappropriated  lands,  lying  within  the  state  of 
Mississippi,  and  that  the  same  shall  be  and 
remain  at  the  sole  and  entire  disposition  of 
the  United  States." 

Till  the  title  of  the  Indians  has  been  extin- 
guished, the  federal  government  has  not  the 
right,  nor  has  it,  in  a  single  instance,  been  the 
practice  to  make  sale  of,  or  do  any  act  which 
might  be  construed  to  be  an  appropriation  of 
Indian  lands,  and  unless  appropriated,  the  very 
constitutions  of  the  states  forbid  the  assumption 
of  any  power  over  them.  The  native  occupants 
cannot,  in  the  spirit  of  the  disclaimer  by  the 
state,  be  molested  even  by  a  survey.  As  a  means 
of  preventing  misconstruction  on  the  part 
of  the  states  of  the  effect  which  an  admission 
into  the  Union  under  the  name  of  sovereignties 
might  have  on  this  subject,  this  provision  is  cer- 
tainly important.  A  pretext  to  interfere  with 
the  possession  of  the  Indians  can  scarcely  arise. 
No  matter  how  long  the  period  may  be  before 
the  Indian  title  shall  be  extinguished,  the  states 
have  no  right  to  complain.  The  United  States 
are  not  bound  to  extinguish  it  at  all.  And 
even  when  extinguished,  the  state,  as  such  de- 
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rives  no  direct  benefit.  The  lands  belong  still 
to  the  parent  government.  The  same  tempta- 
tion is  not  therefore,  as  in  Georgia,  held  up  to 
state  cupidity.  In  making  these  remarks, 
however,  I  must  not  be  understood  to  rely  on 
this  restriction  as  the  strong-hold' of  the  Indians. 
Far  from  it.  I  have  specified  it  only  as  sub- 
sidiary to  their  protection,  by  preventing  a 
pretext  to  molest  them.  The  ordinance  for 
the  government  of  the  north  western  ter- 
ritory, is  the  panoply  which  I  wish  prominently 
to  display.  It  protects  every  thing  which  the 
Indians  hold  dear  ;  "  their  lands  and  pro- 
perty SHALL  NEVER  BE  TAKEN  FROM  THEM 
WITHOUT  THEIR  CONSENT,  AND  IN  THEIR  PRO- 
PERTY, RIGHTS  AND  LIBERTY,  THEY  NEVER 
SHALL  BE  INVADED  OR  DISTURBED,  UNLESS  IN 
JUST  AND  LAWFUL  WARS  AUTHORIZED  BY  CON- 
GRESS." This  is  indeed  a  complete  recognition 
of  their  independence — their  sovereignty — their 
national  character. 

In  the  observations  here  offered,  I  have  said 
but  little  of  the  power  conferred  and  the  obli- 
gation imposed  on  the  federal  government,  by 
the  constitution,  to  yield  entire  protection  to 
the  Indian  tribes.  I  have  not  adverted  to  the 
treaties  between  these  tribes  and  the  United 
States.  I  have  so  abstained,  however,  not 
from  any  doubt  of  the  validity  of  the  arguments 
drawn  from  these  sources,  but  because  they 
have  been  so  fully  stated  and  enforced  as  to 
require  no  further  comment.  I  have  withheld, 
also,  a  particular  reference  to  the  controversy 
with  Georgia,  on  the  ground  preliminarily  in- 
timated, that  that  topic  was  exhausted.  There 
are,  nevertheless,  a  few  facts,  relative  to  that 
controversy,  which  the  present  investigation 
has  supplied,  which,  if  I  continue  to  view  in 
the  same  light  that  I  now  do,  I  may,  perhaps, 
deem  not  unworthy  of  a  brief  communication 
hereafter.  .  G  d. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
ROBERT  BOYLE. 

From  that  agreeable  and  highly  useful  pub- 
lication, "  The  Library  of  Entertaining  Know- 
ledge," we  have  at  different  times,  as  the  suc- 
cessive parts  have  made  their  appearance,  ex- 
tracted various  articles,  chiefly  illustrative  of 
the  developement  of  genius  and  mental  ener- 
gy, under  the  pressure  of  poverty  and  other 
unfavourable  circumstances.  In  the  last  number 
which  has  come  to  hand,  and  not  yet  re-print- 
ed in  this  country,  a  different  description  of 
characters  are  introduced,  designed  to  show 
the  "  Advantges  of  wealth  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge."  These  are  ushered  in  by  some 
very  pertinent  preliminary  remarks,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  part. 

"  The  besetting  temptations  attendant  upon 
the  possession  of  wealth  and  leisure  (which, 
rightly  employed,  constitute  such  inestimable 
advantages)  are  the  facilities  which  they  afford 
to  the  indulgence  of  mere  indolence  and  love 
of  pleasure.  A  rich  man,  who  can  live  with- 
out exertion  of  any  kind,  is  apt  to  lose  the 
power  even  of  that  degree  of  exertion  which 
is  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
Besides,  his  money  provides  him  with  other  en- 
joyments ;  and  he  often  never  even  acquires  a 
taste  for  those  of  an  intellectual  kind.  A  de- 
fective or  misdirected  education  too  frequent- 


ly only  prepares  him  the  bettor  for  yielding  to 
the  unfortunate  influences  of  his  condition  ; 
and  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  society  come 
also  to  assist  their  force  and  confirm  their  do- 
minion. When  an  individual  thus  circumstan- 
ced, therefore,  betakes  himself  in  good  earnest 
to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  he  also  is  entitled 
to  be  regarded  as  one  who  has  exhibited  much 
energy  of  character,  and  conquered  many  dif- 
ficulties, as  well  as  he  who  has  had  to  struggle 
with  poverty,  or  an  uncongenial  occupation,  in 
his  attempts  to  obtain  an  acquaintance  with 
books.  The  impediments  which  have  lain  in 
the  way  of  the  former  are  different  from  those 
that  have  beset  the  path  of  the  latter  ;  but  they 
may  not  have  been  less  difficult  to  overcome. 
The  fact,  at  all  events,  is,  that  the  temptations 
of  wealth  have  often  exerted  as  fatal  an  effect 
in  repressing  all  ardour  for  intellectual  pro- 
mise, as  ever  did  the  obstructions  of  indigence. 

"  Yet,  where  the  love  of  knowledge  has  taken 
full  possession  of  the  hear,*,  the  rich  man  is  in 
a  much  more  favourablapUuation  than  the  poor 
man,  for  the  prosecution  of  great  "enterprises 
in  science  or  literature.  Those  demand  both 
leisure  and  ease  of  mind — two  good  things,  of 
the  first  of  which  generally  but  little,  and  of 
the  second  often  not  much,  are  his  who  has 
to  provide  for  his  daily  bread  by  his  daily  la- 
bour. Hence  some  of  the  greatest  names,  in 
all  departments  of  philosophy  and  learning,  are 
those  of  persons  who,  unembarrassed  by  the 
toils  and  cares  of  obtaining  a  subsistence,  have 
been  free  to  lead  a  life  of  contemplation,  hav- 
ing purchased  to  themselves  that  inestimable 
privilege  by  a  relinquishment  of  the  other  plea- 
sures or  objects  of  ambition,  ordinarily  follow- 
ed by  those  in  their  situation,  and  seeking  no 
other  advantage  from  their  riches  or  their  com- 
petence, than  that  of  being  at  liberty  to  devote 
their  time  and  their  powers  of  mind  to  labours 
of  their  own  choosing." 

After  sketches  of  the  life  of  Napier,  to  whom 
science  is  so  greatly  indebted  for  the  invention 
of  logarithms,  of  his  contemporary  Tycho 
Brahe,  the  celebrated  Danish  astronomer,  and 
others  who  combined  the  advantage  of  wealth 
and  rank  with  a  thirst  and  indefatigable  pur- 
suit of  knowledge,  the  volume  thus  proceeds. 

"But,  perhaps,  the  best  example  we  can  ad- 
duce, of  the  manner  in  which  wealth  may  be 
made  subservient,  by  its  possessor,  not  only  to 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  but  also  to  its 
diffusion  and  improvement,  is  that  of  our  cele- 
brated countryman,  the  honourable  Robert 
Boyle.  Boyle  was  born  at  Lismore,  in  Ire- 
land, in  1627,  and  was  the  seventh  and  young- 
est son  of  Richard,  the  first  Earl  of  Cork, 
commonly  called  the  great  Earl.  The  first 
advantage  which  he  derived  from  the  wealth 
and  station  of  his  father,  was  an  excellent 
education.  After  having  enjoyed  the  instruc- 
tion of  a  domestic  tutor,  he  was  sent,  at  an 
early  age,  to  Eton.  But  his  inclination,  from 
the  first,  seems  to  have  led  him  to  the  study  of 
things  rather  than  of  words.  He  remained  at 
Eton  only  four  years,  "  in  the  last  of  which," 
according  to  his  own  statement,  in  an  account 
which  he  has  given  us  of  his  early  life,  "  he 
forgot  much  of  that  Latin  he  had  got,  for  he 
was  so  addicted  to  more  solid  parts  of  know- 
ledge, that  he  hated  the  study  of  bare  words, 


naturally,  as  something  that  relished  too  much 
of  pedantry,  to  consort  with  his  disposition 
and  designs."  In  reference  to  what  is  here 
insinuated,  in  disparagement  of  the  study  of 
languages,  merely  as  such,  we  may  just  remark 
that  the  observation  is,  perhaps,  not  quite  so 
profound  as  it  is  plausible.  So  long  as  one 
mind  differs  from  another,  there  will  always  be 
much  difference  of  sentiment,  as  to  the  com- 
parative claims  upon  our  regard,  of  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  which  addresses  itself  princi- 
pally to  the  taste  or  the  imagination,  and  that, 
on  the  other,  which  makes  its  appeal  to  the 
understanding  only.  But  it  is,  at  any  rate,  to 
be  remembered  that,  in  confining  the  epithet 
useful,  as  is  commonly  done,  to  the  latter,  it 
is  intended  to  describe  it  as  the  useful  only 
pre-eminently,  and  not  exclusively.  The  agree- 
able or  the  graceful  is  plainly  also  useful.  The 
study  of  languages  and  style,  therefore,  can- 
not, with  any  propriety,  be  denounced  as  a 
mere  waste  of  time  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is 
well  fitted  to  become  to  the  mind,  a  source 
both  of  enjoyment  and  of  power.  So  great, 
indeed,  is  the  influence  of  diction  upon  the 
common  feelings  of  mankind,  that  no  literary 
work,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  has  ever  ac- 
quired a  permanent  reputation  and  popularity, 
or,  in  other  words,  produced  any  wide  and  en- 
during effect,  which  was  not  distinguished  by 
the  graces  of  style.  Their  deficiency,  in  this 
respect,  has  been,  at  least  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  comparative  oblivion,  into  which  Boyle's 
own  writings  have  fallen,  and,  doubtless,  weak- 
ened the  efficacy  of  such  of  them  as  aimed  at 
any  thing  beyond  a  bare  statement  of  facts, 
even  in  his  own  day.  It  was  this  especially, 
which  exposed  some  of  his  moral  lucubrations 
to  Swift's  annihilating  ridicule. 

"On  being  brought  home  from  Eton,  Boyle, 
who  was  his  father's  favourite  son,  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  neighbouring  clergyman, 
who  instructed  him,  he  says,  '  both  with  care 
and  civility,  and  soon  brought  him  to  renew 
his  first  acquaintance  with  the  Roman  tongue, 
and  to  improve  it  so  far,  that  in  that  language 
he  could  readily  enough  express  himself  in 
prose,  and  began  to  be  no  dull  proficient  in  the 
poetic  strain.'  4  Although,  however,'  he 
adds,  '  naturally  addicted  to  poetry,  he  fore- 
bore,  in  after  life,  to  cultivate  his  talents  for 
that  species  of  composition,  because,  in  his 
travels,  having  by  discontinuance  forgot  much 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  he  afterwards  never  could 
find  time  to  redeem  his  losses,  by  a  serious 
study  of  the  ancient  poets.'  From  all  this,  his 
evident,  that  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind  did 
not  incline  him  very  strongly  to  classical  stu- 
dies ;  and  as,  for  the  most  obviously  wise  pur- 
poses, there  has  been  established  among  men, 
a  diversity  of  intellectual  endowments  and 
tendencies,  and  every  mind  is  most  efficient, 
when  it  is  employed  most  in  accordance  with  its 
natural  dispositions  and  predilielions,  it  was 
just  as  well  that  the  course  of  his  education 
was  now  changed.  In  his  eleventh  year,  he 
and  one  of  his  brothers  were  put  under  the 
charge  of  Marcombes,  a  French  gentle- 
man, and  sent  to  travel  on  the  continent.  In  the 
narrative  of  his  early  life,  in  which  he  desig- 
nates himself  by  the  name  of  Philoretus, 
Boyle  has  left  us  an  account  of  his  travelling 
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tutor.  "  He  was  a  man,"  says  he,  "whose  gait, 
his  mien  and  outside,  had  very  much  of  his  na- 
tion, having  been  divers  years  a  traveller  and  a 
soldier:  he  was  well  fashioned  and  very  well 
knew  what  belonged  to  a  gentleman.  His  natu- 
ral were  much  better  than  his  acquired  parts, 
though  divers  of  the  latter  he  possessed,  though 
not  in  an  eminent,  yet  in  a  competent  degree. 
Scholarship  he  wanted  not,  having,  in  his 
greener  years,  been  a  professed  student  in  di- 
vinity ;  but  he  was  much  less  read  in  books 
than  men,  and  hated  pedantry  as  much  as  any 
of  the  seven  deadly  sins.  *  *  *  *  Before 
company  he  was  always  very  civil  to  his  pupils, 
apt  to  eclipse  their  failings,  and  set  off  their 
good  qualities  to  the  best  advantage.  But  in 
his  private  conversation  he  was  cynically  dis- 
posed, and  a  very  nice  critic,  both  of  words 
and  men  ;  which  humour  he  used  to  exercise 
so  freely  with  Philoretus,  that  at  last  he  forced 
him  to  a  very  cautious  and  considerate  way  of 
expressing  himself,  which  after  turned  to  his 
no  small  advantage.  The  worst  quality,  he 
had  was  his  choler,  to  excesses  of  which  he 
was  excessively  prone  ;  and  that  being  the 
only  passion,  to  which  Philoretus  was  much 
observed  to  be  inclined,  his  desire  to  shun 
clashing  with  his  governor,  and  his  accustom- 
edness  to  bear  the  sudden  sallies  of  his  impe- 
tuous humour,  taught  our  youth  so  to  subdue 
that  passion  in  himself,  that  he  was  soon  able 
to  govern  it  habitually,  and  with  ease." 

Under  the  guidance  of  this  gentleman,  who, 
although  not  much  fitted,  apparently,  to  make 
his  pupils  profound  scholars,  or  even  to  embue 
them  with  a  taste  for  elegant  literature,  was 
probably  very  well  qualified,  both  to  direct 
their  powers  of  observation,  and  to  superin- 
tend and  assist  the  general  growth  of  their 
minds,  at  this  early  age.  The  two  brothers 
passed  through  France  to  Geneva,  where  they 
continued  some  time,  studying  rhetoric,  logic, 
mathematics  and  political  geography,  to  which 
Robert  added  a  skill  in  French,  somewhat  un- 
usual to  strangers.  The  party  afterwards  set 
off  for  Italy,  and,  after  visiting  Venice,  and 
other  places,  proceeded  to  Florence,  where 
they  spent  the  winter. 

While  residing  here,  Boyle  made  himself 
master  of  the  Italian  language.  But  another 
acquisition,  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  his  vi- 
sit to  Florence,  probably  influenced,  to  a  greater 
extent,  the  future  course  of  his  pursuits;  we  mean 
the  knowledge  he  obtained  of  the  then  recent 
astronomical  discoveries  of  Galileo.  This  great 
philosopher  died  in  the  neighborhood  of  Flo- 
rence in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1762,  while 
Boyle  and  his  brother  were  pursuing  theirstudies 
in  that  city.  The  young  Englishman,  who  was 
himself  destined  to  acquire  so  high  a  reputa- 
tion by  his  experiments  in  various  departments 
of  physical  science,  some  of  them  the  same 
which  Galileo  had  cultivated,  probably  never 
even  beheld  his  illustrious  precursor  ;  but  we 
cannot  tell  how  much  of  Boyle's  love  of  expe- 
rimental enquiry,  and  his  ambition  to  distin- 
guish himself  in  that  field,  may  have  been 
caught  from  this,  his  accidental  residence,  in 
early  life,  in  a  place  where  the  renown  of  Gali- 
leo and  hi3  discoveries,  must  have  been  on 
the  lips  of  all. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  coins  of  some 
of  the  Greek  Emperors  who  reigned  during  the 
continuance  of  the  Arian  controversy,  are  in- 
scribed with  the  two  Greek  letters  A  and  £2. 
(Alpha  and  Omega)  as  an  indication  of  their 
faith  in  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour.  (Dr. 
Walsh's  Essay  on  Christian  coins).  These  let- 
ters are  introduced  in  the  coin,  one  on  each 
side  of  a  cross,  a  symbol  adopted  by  Constan- 
tine  as  his  Christian  ensign,  after  having  (as 
historians  relate)  seen  in  the  sky  the  appearance 
of  a  fiery  cross,  with  the  superscription,  "  by 
this  conquer." 

Pv. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

A  work  has  very  recently  issued  from  the 
English  press,  the  author  of  which  (Joseph 
John  Gurney)  has  already  made  himself  known 
to  society,  by  a  very  valuable  work  on  our  reli- 
gious principles  and  practice.  This  new  pub- 
lication is  entitled  "Biblical  Notes  and  Disser- 
tations, chiefly  intended*  to  confirm  and  illustrate 
the  Doctrines  of  the  Deity  of  Christ,  with  some 
remarks  on  the  practical  importance  of  that 
Doctrine,"  8vo.  By  those  of  our  members 
who  have  paid  some  attention  to  the  ancient 
languages  in  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  were 
originally  composed,  this  work  will  doubtless 
be  additionally  valued  ;  and  by  the  general 
reader  it  is  probable  that  much  religious  interest 
will  be  felt  in  many  of  the  Scriptural  illustra- 
tions which  the  author  presents,  of  the  great 
and  solemn  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  our  Sa- 
viour. The  author's  talents  and  classical 
attainments,  which  as  far  as  I  am  competent  to 
judge,  are  unusually  eminent  for  a  member  of 
our  Society,  appear  devoted  in  an  instructive 
and  valuable  manner  to  the  "  support  of  that 
most  holy  faith  which  was  once  delivered  to  the 
saints."  1  have  been  much  struck  with  the 
motto  the  author  has  selected  for  his  title  page, 
from  Athanasius,  a  Christian  writer  who  lived, 
it  is  said,  about  A.  D.  326.  I  have  turned  to 
it  again  and  again  with  much  satisfaction  and 
profit  previous  to  closing  the  volume,  after  each 
time  of  perusal  of  a  subject  so  awfully  sublime 
for  poor  finite  man  to  approach.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  literal  translation  of  it  ;  the  passage 
needs  no  comment. 

"  I  know  that  He  is  truly  God,  from  heaven, 
impassible  (not  liable  or  obnoxious  to  suffer- 
ing.) I  know  that  he  was  of  the  seed  of  David, 
a  man  according  to  the  flesh  from  the  earth, 
passible  (liable  to  suffer.)  I  do  not  enquire 
how  the  same  is  both  possible  and  impossible  ; 
how  He  is  both  God  and  man  ;  lest,  whilst  1 
busy  myself  about  the  koto,  and  am  investigating 
the  mode,  I  should  miss  of  that  good  which  is 
set  before  us."  B. 

1 1th  month,  1830. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

It  would  be  easy  to  prove,  says  Humboldt, 
that  the  whole  archipelago  of  the  West  Indies, 
which  now  comprise  scarcely  2,100,000  ne- 
groes and  mulattoes,  (free  and  slaves,)  received 
from  1670  to  1825,  nearly  FIVE  MILLIONS 
of  Africans.  In  these  revolting  calculations 
on  the  consumption  of  the  human  species,  we 
have  not  included  the  number  of  unfortunate 


slaves  who  have  perished  in  the  passage,  or 
been  thrown  into  the  sea  as  damaged  merchan- 
dize. 

For  "The  Friend." 

SONNET. 

The  storm's  stern  voice  hath  passed — and  nature 
courts 

My  restless  heart  with  a  maternal  smile ; 
Among  the  orange  groves,  enamoured  sports 

The  lagging  breeze  upon  yon  Indian  isle. 
How  placid  is  the  monarch  ocean's  sleep  ! 

His  hollow  roar  is  hushed  through  all  his  caves — 
Heaven's  lucid  fires  glow  in  the  tranquil  deep, 

And  the  fair  moon  her  beamy  crescent  laves — 
Nature !  thy  holy  calm  pervades  my  breast — 

Thy  silence  is  instinct  with  Deity  ! 
Oh  !  that  in  Him  my  soul  might  find  her  rest, 

And  hear  his  voice  rebuke  life's  troubled  sea  ! 
When  gusty  passions  sweep,  and  pallid  fear, 
Shrieking  in  every  blast,  pursue  my  dark  career. 

M. 

Off  Cuba,  1828. 


To  the  Editor  of  "The  Friend." 

Observing  an  article  lately  published  in  one 
of* the  Annuals,  which  it  is  believed  will  be  inte- 
resting to  many  of  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend," 
its  republication  is  suggested  for  considera- 
tion. It  is  an  account  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Mary  Dyer,  written  by  M.  Sedgwick,  well 
known  as  an  authoress,  in  a  style  and  with  a 
candour  likely  to  be  interesting  to  general 
readers  ;  and  contains,  in  addition  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  narrative  to  be  found  in  our  writ- 
ers, a  letter  drawn  from  other  sources,  address- 
ed by  her  husband  William  Dyer,  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  soliciting 
her  pardon. 

It  is  in  the  "  Token,  a  Christmas  and  New 
Year's  Present."  Edited  by  S.  G.  Goodrich, 
Boston  ;  published  by  Gray  and  Bowen,  1831. 

A  Subscriber. 

MARY  DYER. 

Mary  Dyer,  belonging  to  the  religious  Socie- 
ty of  Friends,  a  Society  that,  after  hcving  long 
resisted  the  tempest  of  intolerance  and  perse- 
cution, is  melting  away  under  the  genial  sun 
of  universal  toleration,  and  the  ignoble,  but  no 
less  resistless  influence  of  the  tailor's  shears, 
and  the  milliners'  craft.  As  Voltaire  predict- 
ed, some  sixty  years  since,  "  Les  enfans  en- 
richis  par  1'industrie  de  leurs  peres  veulent 
jouir  et  avoir  des  honneurs,  des  boutons  et 
des  manchettes." 

Mary  Dyer  was  among  those,  who,  in  1657, 
sought  in  New  England,  an  asylum  from  the 
oppression  of  the  mother  country.  But  the 
persecuted  had  become  persecutors  ;  and,  in- 
stead of  an  asylum,  these  harmless  people 
found  a  prison,  and  were  destined,  for  their 
glory  and  our  shame,  to  suffer  as  martvrs  in 
the  cause  of  liberty  of  conscience. 

Sewal,  the  historian  "  of  the  people  called 
Quakers,"  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  most 
of  the  following  particulars,  has  given  very 
slight  notice  of  Mary  Dyer's  private  history 

41  She  was,"  he  says,  "  of  a  comely  and  grave 
countenance,  of  a  good  family  and  estate,  and 
a  mother  of  several  children  ;  but  her  husband, 
it  seems,  was  of  another  persuasion."  From 
another  document,  which  we  have  been  so 
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fortunate  as  to  obtain,  it  appears  that  this  de- 
fect of  religious  sympathy,  had  in  no  de- 
gree abated  the  affection  and  confidence  of 
her  husband. 

Thus  she  possessed  whatever  comes  within 
the  aspiration  of  a  woman's  ambition  or  af- 
fections— beauty,  for  this  is  no  violent  para- 
phrase of  the  Quaker  historian's  stinted  cour- 
tesy, rank,  fortune,  conjugal  and  maternal 
happiness  ;  yet  she  counted  all  these  but  loss, 
when  she  believed,  that  her  obedience  to  the 
inspiration  of  God,  required  their  sacrifice. 

The  Pilgrims,  finding  the  penalties  of  fine, 
imprisonment,  scourging  with  the  "  three  cord- 
ed whip,"  cutting  off  the  ears,  and  boring  the 
tongue  with  a  red-hot  iron,  ineffectual  in  ex- 
tirpating the  "  cursed  heresy  of  the  Quakers," 
or  "  preventing  their  pestilent  errors  and  prac- 
tices," proceeded  to  banish  them  from  their 
jurisdiction,  on  pain  of  death. 

This  violence  was  done  under  a  statute 
enacted  in  1658.  Mary  Dyer,  with  many 
others,  sought  a  refuge  from  the  storm,  in 
Rhode  Island.  Christian  liberty,  in  its  most 
generous  sense,  was  the  noble  distinction  of 
that  province,  and  there  Mary  might  have 
enjoyed  her  inoffensive  faith,  and  all  the 
temporal  distinctions  it  permitted,  for  her  hus- 
band filled  one  of  the  highest  offices  in  the 
province.  But  she  could  not  forget  her  suffer- 
ing brethren  in  the  Massachusetts  colony. 
She  meditated  on  their  wrongs,  till  she  felt  a 
call  to  return  to  Boston.  Two  persons,  dis- 
tinguished for  their  zeal  and  integrity,  accom- 
panied her,  William  Robinson,  and  Marma- 
duke  Stevenson.  Their  intention  and  hope 
was  to  obtain  a  repeal  or  mitigation  of  the 
laws  against  their  sect.  Their  return  was  in 
the  autumn  of  1659.  On  their  appearance  in 
Boston,  they  were  immediately  seized  and 
committed  to  prison,  and  a  few  days  subse- 
quent, after  a  summary  and  informal  examin- 
ation before  Governor  Endicot,  and  the  asso- 
ciate magistrates,  1  hey  were  sentenced  to 
suffer  the  penalty  of  death,  which  had  been 
already  decreed  to  such  as,  after  being  banish- 
ed, should  return. 

Mary's  pure  and  gentle  spirit  dwelt  in  eter- 
nal sunshine  ;  its  elements  were  at  peace. 
When  the  fearful  words  were  pronounced, 
"  Mary  Dyer,  you  shall  go  to  the  prison 
whence  you  came,  thence  to  the  place  of  ex- 
ecution, and  be  hanged  there  until  you  are 
dead,"  she  folded  her  hands,  and  replied,  with  a 
serene  aspect,  "  the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done." 

Her  friends  have  described  her  demeanour 
at  this  moment,  as  almost  supernatural,  as  if 
the  outward  temple  was  brightened  by  the 
communications  of  the  spirit  within.  They 
say,  the  world  seemed  to  have  vanished  from 
her  sight:  her  eyes  were  raised,  and  fixed  in 
the  raptures  of  devotion  ;  her  lips  were  moved 
by  the  extacy  of  her  soul,  though  they  uttered 
no  articulate  sound. 

Governor  Endicot  seems  to  have  felt  an 
irritation  at  her  tranquillity,  not  more  dignified 
than  a  child's,  when  he  vents  his  wrath  in 
blows  on  an  insensible  and  incorporeal  sub- 
stance. 

"  Take  her  away,  marshal,"  he  said  harshly. 
"I  return  joyfully  to  my  prison,"  she  re- 
plied ;  and  then  turning  to  the  marshal,  she 


added,  "  You  may  leave  me,  marshal,  I  will 
return  alone." 

"  I  believe  you,  Mrs.  Dyer,"  replied  the 
marshal  ;  "  but  I  must  do  as  I  am  command- 
ed." 

The  prisoners  were  condemned  on  the  twen- 
tieth of  October.  The  twenty-seventh  was  the 
day  appointed  for  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence. With  a  self-command  and  equanimity 
of  mind  rare  in  such  circumstances,  Mary  em- 
ployed the  interval  in  writing  an  "  Appeal  to 
the  rulers  of  Boston  ;"  an  appeal,  not  in  her 
own  behalf,  not  for  pardon,  nor  life,  but  for  a 
redress  of  the  wrongs  of  her  persecuted  breth- 
ren. "  I  have  no  self-ends,  the  Lord  knoweth," 
she  says,  "  for  if  life  were  freely  granted  by 
you,  it  would  not  avail  me,  so  long  as  I  should 
daily  see  or  hear  of  the  sufferings  of  my  peo- 
ple, my  dear  brethren,  and  the  seed  with  whom 
my  life  is  bound  up.  Let  my  counsel  and  re- 
quest be  accepted  with  you  to  repeal  all  such 
laws,  that  the  truth  and  servants  of  the  Lord 
may  have  free  passage  among  you,  and  you  be 
kept  from  shedding  innocent  blood,  which  I 
know  there  be  many  among  you  would  not  do, 
if  they  knew  it  so  to  be."  "  In  love  and  in  the 
spirit  of  meekness,  for  I  have  no  enmity  to  the 
persons  of  any,  I  again  beseech  you."  There 
is  not,  throughout  this  magnanimous  appeal, 
the  slightest  intimation  of  a  wish  that  her  sen- 
tence should  be  remitted,  no  craven  nor  na- 
tural shrinking  from  death,  no  apologies  for 
past  offences,  but  the  courage  of  an  apostle 
contending  for  the  truth,  and  the  tenderness  of 
a  woman  feeling  for  the  sufferings  of  her  peo- 
ple. Could  it  matter  to  so  noble  a  creature, 
where,  according  to  the  quaint  phrase  of  her 
sect,  her  "outward  being  dwelt,"  or  how  soon 
it  should  be  dissolved  ? 

On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-sixth,  William 
Dyer,  Mary's  eldest  son,  arrived  in  Boston,  and 
was  admitted  to  her  prison.  He  came  in  the  hope 
of  persuading  his  mother  to  make  such  conces- 
sions in  regard  to  her  faith,  as  to  conciliate  her 
judges,  and  procure  a  reprieve.  All  night  he 
remained  with  her.  The  particulars  of  this  in- 
terview have  not  been  preserved.  Mary's  ene- 
mies have  not  been  scrupulous  in  the  record 
of  her  virtues,  and  her  friends  appear  to  have 
considered  the  affections  of  nature  scarcely 
worth  a  memorial,  amidst  the  triumphs  of  her 
faith.  We  know  the  temper  of  woman,  the 
tenderness  and  depth  of  a  mother's  love.  We 
may  imagine  the  intense  feelings  of  the  son,  on 
the  eve  of  his  mother's  threatened  execution, 
pleading  for  the  boon  of  her  life  ;  we  may  im- 
agine the  conflict  between  the  yearnings  of 
the  mother,  and  the  resistance  of  the  saint; 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  we  cannot  exaggerate 
its  violence,  nor  its  suffering.  The  saint  was 
triumphant,  and  on  the  following  morning, 
Mary  was  led  forth,  between  her  two  friends, 
to  the  place  of  execution.  A  strong  guard  es- 
corted the  prisoners,  and,  as  if  to  infuse  the 
last  drop  of  bitterness  in  their  cup,  Mr.  Wil- 
son, "the  minister  of  Boston,"  attended  them. 
There  were  coarse  and  malignant  spirits 
among  the  spectators.  "Are  you  not  ashamed," 
said  one  of  them  tauntingly  to  Mary,  "  are  you 
not  ashamed  to  walk  thus  hand  in  hand  be- 
tween two  young  men  ?" 

"  No,"  she  replied,  "  this  is  to  me  an  hour 


of  the  greatest  joy  I  could  have  in  the  world. 
No  eye  can  see,  nor  ear  hear,  nor  tongue  ut- 
ter, nor  heart  understand  the  sweet  incomes 
and  refreshings  of  the  spirit  of  the  Lord,  which 
I  now  feel."  Death  could  not  appal  a  mind 
so  lofty  and  serene.  Man  could  not  disturb  a 
peace  so  profound.  Her  companious  evinced 
a  like  composure.  They  all  tenderly  embraced 
at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold.  Robinson  first 
mounted  it,  and  called  on  the  spectators  to 
witness  for  him  that  he  died  not  as  a  malefac- 
tor, but  for  testifying  to  the  light  of  Christ. 
Stevenson,  the  moment  befoie  the  hangman 
performed  the  last  act,  said,  "  This  day  we 
shall  be  at  rest  with  the  Lord." 

Mary  was  of  a  temper,  like  the  intrepid 
Madame  Roland,  to  have  inspired  a  faltering 
spirit  by  her  example  ;  far  more  difficult  she 
must  have  found  it,  to  behold  the  last  quiver- 
ings and  strugglings  of  mortality,  in  the  per- 
sons of  her  friends.  But  even  after  this,  she 
was  stedfast,  and  ascended  the  scaffold  with  an 
unblenching  step.  Her  dress  was  scrupulous- 
ly adjusted  about  her  feet,  her  face  covered 
with  a  handkerchief,  and  the  halter  put  round 
her  neck. 

The  deep  silence  of  this  awful  moment  was 
broken  by  a  piercing  cry.  Stop  !  she  is  re- 
prieved !  was  sent  from  mouth  to  mouth,  till 
one  glad  shout  announced  the  feeling  of  the 
gazing  multitude.  Was  there  one  of  all  those 
gathered  to  this  fearful  spectacle,  whose  heart 
did  not  leap  with  joy  ?  Yes — the  sufferer  and 
victim,  she,  to  whom  the  gates  of  death  had 
been  opened.  "  Her  mind,"  says  her  historian, 
"  was  already  in  heaven,"  and  when  they  loosed 
her  feet  and  bade  her  come  down,  she  stood 
still,  and  said  "  she  was  willing  to  sutler  as  her 
brethren  had,  unless  the  magistrates  would  an 
nul  their  cruel  law." 

Her  declaration  was  disregarded,  she  was 
forced  from  the  scaffold,  and  reconducted  to 
prison.  There  she  was  received  in  the  arms 
of  her  son,  and  she  learnt  from  him  that  she 
owed  her  life,  not  to  any  soft  relenting  of  her 
judge,  but  to  his  prolonged  intercession. 

(To  be  continued.) 

CONVERSATIONS  WITH  ELIAS  HICKS. 

(Continued  from  page  148.) 

These  then  are  Elias's  arguments  in  expla- 
nation of  his  views  of  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
The  principle  charged  upon  him  by  the  Friends, 
is  distinctly  embraced  in  this  statement,  and 
the  language  of  the  apostle  is  garbled  and 
perverted  to  support  it.  In  the  first  chap- 
ter to  the  Hebrews,  and  in  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  fragment,  E.  Hicks  has  bro- 
ken off,  the  apostle  bore  testimony  both  to 
the  manhood  and  eternal  deity  of  the  Son  of 
God.  In  the  clearest  manner  he  ascribes  di- 
vine attributes  to  him,  by  declaring  that  God 
hath  spoken  to  us  in  these  last  days,  by  his  Son, 
whom  he  hath  appointed  heir  of  all  things — 
by  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds.  He  re- 
presents Him  as  the  brightness  of  the  Father's 
glory,  the  express  image  of  his  person,  and  up- 
holding all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power. 
Then  taking  his  character  in  both  its  parts,  he 
says,  "  when  he  had  by  himself  purged  our  sins, 
he  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  majesty 
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on  high,  being  made  so  much  better  than  the 
angels,  as  he  hath  by  inheritance  obtained  a 
more  excellent  name  than  they.  Then  pur- 
suing the  contrast  between  the  angels,  and  the 
Son,  he  quotes  the  divine  command,  "  Let  all 
the  angels  of  God  worship  him.1'  Saying  ex- 
pressly to  the  Son,  "  Thy  throne,  Oh  !  God,  is 
for  ever  and  ever,  a  sceptre  of  righteousness  is 
the  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom."  And  a  little  fur- 
ther on  he  says  :  "  And  thou.  Lord,  in  the  be- 
ginning hast  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth, 
and  the  heavens  are  the  work  of  thy  hands," 
&-c.  It  was  from  between  these  two  last,  and 
striking  passages,  that  E.  Hicks  picked  out  the 
quotation  which  he  made,  which  the  apostle 
had  so  embraced  and  embodied  with  the  rest, 
as  not  to  be  separated  from  it  without  destroy- 
ing the  sense  of  the  passage  at  large ;  and 
which  represented  our  Lord  in  that  exaltation 
in  which  all  the  angels  of  God  were  command- 
ed to  worship  him — and  which  in  another  place 
the  same  apostle  speaks  of,  "  as  being  raised 
from  the  dead,  by  the  power  God,  and  set  at 
his  own  right  hand  in  the  heavenly  places,  far 
above  all  principality,  and  power,  and  might 
and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  named  not 
only  in  this  world,  but  also  in  that  which  is  to 
come."  Out  of  this  body  of  apostolic  testi- 
mony to  the  proper  divinity  of  the  Son,  E. 
Hicks  picked  out  a  few  expressions  relating 
more  particularly  to  his  manhood,  as  the  sum 
total  of  what  he  could  say  of  his  divinity  !  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  more  glaring 
instance  of  garbling  and  perversion  of  Scrip- 
ture. Let  the  reader  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Friends  were  closely  questioning  him  to  know 
in  what  way  he  believed  in  the  divinity  of 
Christ  ;  for  both  parties  acknowledge  that  this 
was  the  case  in  hand.  Does  he  say  any  thing 
of  its  being  by  him  that  the  worlds  were  made? 
or  that  he  still  upholds  all  things  by  the  word 
of  his  power  ?  or  that  he  was  the  brightness 
of  his  Father's  glory,  and  the  express  image  of 
his  person  ?  that  he  had  by  himself  purged  our 
sins  ?  or  was  an  object  of  worship  to  all  the 
angels  of  God  ?  or  that  it  was  said  to  Him, 
"  Thy  throne,  Oh  !  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever, 
a  sceptre  of  righteousness  is  the  sceptre  of  thy 
kingdom?"  No,  not  a  word  of  all  this.  But 
not  satisfied  with  mutilating  the  passage  as  it 
stands  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Hebrews,  he 
goes  on  to  explain  it  ;  that  it  was  by  faithful 
dedication  to  his  Heavenly  Father,  that  he  be- 
came wholly  swallowed  up  in  the  divine  nature. 
Compare  this  with  the  declaration  charged  up- 
on him  by  the  four  Friends,  and  where  is  the 
difference  ?  They  say  he  said,  that  "  all  that 
made  him  different  from  other  men  was,  that 
by  greater  faithfulness  he  had  attained  to  a 
higher  state  of  perfection  than  other  men."  R. 
Seaman  proves  that  he  expressed  this  very  sen- 
timent, garbled  a  passage  of  Scripture  to  sus- 
tain it,  and  insisted  that  it  was  by  faithful  de- 
dication to  his  Heavenly  Father  that  he  became 
wholly  swallowed  up  in  the  divine  nature.  If 
R.  Seaman  and  his  friends  had  taken  the  whole 
four  months  and  a  half,  to  study  how  they  could 
confirm,  rather  than  refute  the  charge,  they 
could  not  more  effectually  have  done  it  than 
they  have. 

But  there  is  another  part  of  this  charge  to 
which  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  reader. 


The  four  Friends  say,  that  "  on  being  closely 
questioned  in  what  way  he  believed  in  his  di- 
vinity," he  said  that  "  he  believed  in  it  the  same 
as  he  believed  in  the  divinity  of  any  other  good 
man."  Compare  this  with  whatR.  Seaman  heard 
him  say:  "  Every  man  may  be  furnished  with 
ability  to  come  into  this  blessed  state  of  per- 
fection, and  become,  as  the  apostle  says,  'heirs 
of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ,'  if  there  is 
only  a  willingness  on  his  part  to  embrace  the 
means."  Here  again  he  perverts  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  for  the  apostle  no  where  conveys  the 
idea  that  we  may  come  into  the  same  state 
which  Christ  was  in,  when  an  object  of  worship 
to  saints  and  angels,  far  above  all  principality 
and  power,  and  might,  and  dominion,  and  every 
name  which  is  named,  not  only  in  this  world, 
but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come.  We  have 
received  (such  as  have  come  to  the  true  Chris- 
tian experience)  the  spirit  of  adoption;  and 
this  through  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
a  submission  to  the  operations  of  his  sanctify- 
ing power  in  our  hearts  ;  but  he  is  a  Son  over 
his  own  house,  whose  house  we  are — we  were 
reconciled  to  God,  by  the  death  of  his  Son.  "  He 
was  delivered  for  our  offences,  but  raised  again 
for  our  justification.  He  ever  liveth  to  make 
intercession  for  us  ;  that  as  there  is  but  one 
God,  so  there  is  but  one  mediator  between  God 
and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  who  gave  him- 
self a  ransom  for  all,  to  be  testified  in  due 
time."  But  to  return  to  the  position  of  E. 
Hicks.  He  says,  "  Every  man  may  be  fur- 
nished with  ability  to  come  into  this  blessed 
state  of  perfection,  [that  Christ  was  in,  when 
he  was  wholly  swallowed  up  in  the  divine  na- 
ture,] if  there  is  only  a  willingness  on  his  part 
to  embrace  the  means."  If  every  man  may 
come  into  the  same  blessed  state  of  perfection 
which  constituted  the  divinity  of  Christ,  does 
he  not  ascribe  divinity  to  every  man  (who  has 
the  willingness  on  his  part  to  embrace  the  of- 
fered means)  in  the  same  sense,  if  not  in  the 
same  degree,  that  he  does  to  Christ  ?  And 
what  difference  does  he  make  between  him 
"  and  other  good  men,"  but  that  which  is  at- 
tributed to  his  greater  faithfulness  ?  The  an- 
swers are  undeniable.  But  what  has  been 
strange,  and  still  continues  to  be  so,  is,  that 
Elias  Hicks  and  his  followers  should  so  posi- 
tively deny  holding  this  doctrine,  and  so  perti- 
naciously endeavour  to  defend  it ! !  Were  it 
necessary,  I  could  collect  extracts  from  the 
sermons  and  letters  of  Elias  Hicks,  that  would 
fill  a  volume,  full  and  explicit  to  this  point. 
The  Hicksites  know  that  their  leader  did  hold 
the  opinion,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  frail  and 
fallible  man,  liable  to  fall,  and  that  the  one  talent- 
ed servant  might  stand  as  high  in  divine  fa- 
vour as  he  !  !  Through  a  long  course  of  writ- 
ing and  preaching  he  propagated  this  opinion, 
with  a  zeal  that  was  rendered  shocking  by  the 
cause.  Even  down  to  the  "Answers  to  the 
Six  Queries,"  he  publicly  avowed  this  senti- 
ment, while  he  affected  to  deny  it.  And  as 
he  did,  so  do  his  followers.  But  all  works  to- 
gether to  prove  what  his  doctrines  really  were, 
and  how  mucli  pains  have  been  taken  to  give 
them  a  false  colouring  ;  lest  the  community, 
seeing  them  in  their  own  genuine  character, 
should  despise  them. 

But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  and  asked  with 


astonishment,  did  the  writer  mean  by  introdu- 
cing the  text,  "  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even 
as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect?" 
The  incitement  to  perfection  here,  must  un- 
questionably have  reference  to  the  capacities 
with  which  we  are  endowed.  But  Avhat  has 
this  to  do  with  the  proposition,  that  every  man 
may  come  into  the  same  state  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  in  ?  If  it  has  any  thing  to  do  with  a  same- 
ness of  state,  it  must  be  with  the  "  Father 
which  is  in  heaven."  But  is  this  the  monstrous 
alternative  to  which  the  followers  of  EliasHicks 
are  obliged  to  resort  to  defend  their  leader, 
for  having  attempted  to  let  down  the  divinity 
of  Jesus  Christ,  to  mean  no  more  than  every 
man  may  attain,  if  he  is  only  willing  to  embrace 
the  offered  means  ? 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  Elias  Hicks,  in 
his  answer  to  the  "  Six  Queries,"  almost  at 
the  close  of  his  days,  takes  the  ground  that  the 
one  talented  servant  may  stand  as  high  in  his 
Lord's  favour  as  the  five  talented,  which  fi- 
gure he  had  applied  to  Jesus  Christ.  And 
now  his  friend  and  advocate,  R.  Seaman, 
gives  additional  evidence,  that  E.  Hicks  de- 
clared as  his  belief,  that  every  man  may  be  fur- 
nished with  ability  to  come  into  the  same  bless- 
ed state  of  perfection  which  he  had  represent- 
ed as  the  divinity  of  Christ,  if  there  is  only  a 
willingness  on  his  part  to  embrace  the  means. 

(To  be  con  inued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

The  following  brief  account  respecting  a 
much  valued  Friend,  late  of  London,  will,  I 
doubt  not,  be  felt  to  contain  much  instruction 
in  the  example  it  portrays. 
Extract  from  a  minute  of  Peel  monthly  meet- 
ing, London,  concerning  John  Eliot,  who 
died  the  7th  of  3d  mo.  1830. 
"  This,  our  dear  friend,  had  been  for  many 
years  amongst  us,  a  bright  example  of  Christian 
meekness  and  gentleness,  combined  with  sound 
judgment  and  discretion.  In  him  ability  and 
humility  were  beautifully  blended  ;  and  it  was 
his  particular  trait  to  prefer  others  before  him- 
self. As  a  valuable  member  and  elder  in  the 
church,  we  accounted  him  '  worthy  of  double 
honour ;'  kindly  affectioned,  and  courteous 
to  all,  he  obtained  the  love  and  regard  of  his 
Friends  universally,  yet  was  he  especially 
careful  in  his  eminently  useful  services  to  at- 
tribute no  merit  to  himself ;  and  whilst  engaged 
in  the  final  arrangement  of  his  outward  affairs, 
he  set  forth  the  true  believer's  hope  and  faith 
in  this  acknowledgement :  '  The  prospect  of 
eternity  has  been  much  before  me;  there  has 
been,  and  there  is,  in  my  mind,  a  feeling  of 
humble  reliance,  a  reliance  solely  on  the  mercy 
of  God,  through  his  beloved  son  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord.'  " 


*****       I  know  well 
That  they  who  love  their  friends  most  tenderly 
Still  bear  their  loss  the  best.    There  is  in  love, 
A  consecrated  power,  that  seems  to  wake 
Only  at  the  touch  of  death  from  its  repose 
In  the  profoundest  depths  of  thinking  souls, 
Superior  to  the  outward  signs  of  grief, 
Sighing  or  tears, — when  these  have  passed  away. 
It  rises  calm  and  beautiful,  like  the  moon, 
Saddening  the  solemn  night,  yet  with  that  sadness 
Mingling  the  breath  of  undisturbed  peace. 

City  of  the  Plague. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

"  The  allusion  to  this  great  and  good  man 
(Elias  Hicks,)  awakens  sensations  more  easily 
felt  than  described.  His  enemies  may  continue 
to  defame  his  character,  and  pour  out  the  vials 
of  their  wrath  upon  his  devoted  head,  yet  like 
the  oak  of  the  forest,  he  stood  firm  amid  the 
roarings  of  the  elements,  and  the  violence  of 
the  slorm  :  clothed  in  the  panoply  of  truth  and 
righteousness,  and  shod  with  the  preparation 
of  the  gospel  of  peace,  he  bid  defiance  to  the 
most  potent  assaults  of  the  combined  powers 
of  malignity  and  darkness.  Illustrious  indivi- 
dual !  thy  sun  has  set,  yet  the  glorious  serenity 
of  its  parting  rays  still  linger  with  us,  and  con- 
tinue to  illumine  with  their  twilight,  the  Chris- 
tian's path  in  his  journey  Zionward." 

Gould's  Advocate. 
What  vials  of  wrath  may  have  been  poured 
on  the  head  of  the  subject  of  the  above  high 
wrought  eulogium  I  know  not,  nor  am  I  aware 
that  his  religious  opponents  have  in  any  way 
defamed  his  character.  Their  controversy  has 
been  with  his  unsound  and  spurious  doctrines. 
These  have  been  received  from  his  own  mouth 
or  pen,  and  mostly  by  the  agency  of  his  fol- 
lowers and  friends.  If  his  character  has  been 
defamed,  it  must  lie  at  their  door.  As  regards 
the  roarings  of  the  elements  and  the  violence 
of  the  storm,  they  were  of  his  own  creating 
and  amongst  his  own  people,  against  which 
faithful  and  consistent  Friends  stood  with  un- 
yielding firmness,  notwithstanding  "  the  com- 
bined powers  of  malignity  and  darkness"  strove 
to  drive  them  from  their  posts,  by  the  enven- 
omed shafts  of  ridicule  and  calumny.  Had  he 
been  clothed  with  the  panoply  of  truth  and 
righteousness,  he  could  never  have  declared 
that  "  belief  is  no  virtue  and  unbelief  no  crime," 
that  the  Holy  Scriptures  "  are  the  greatest  en- 
gine to  do  us  hurt  of  any  thing  in  the  world, 
the  children  of  men  place  so  much  confidence 
and  faith  in  them,"  or  that  "  he,"  (that  Jesus 
that  was  born  of  the  virgin  Mary,)  "can  do 
nothing  for  any  of  us." 

Nor  would  the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of 
peace,  ever  have  produced  the  divisions  and 
animosities  which  his  doctrines  created  in  the 
long  united  Society  of  Friends,  and  which  des- 
cend to  his  followers,  as  the  natural  fruit  and 
concomitant  of  his  disorganizing  principles. 

Numerous  instances  could  be  adduced,  show- 
ing that  his  firmness  was  often  shaken,  and 
proving  a  secret  consciousness  that  the  cause  in 
which  he  had  embarked  was  of  doubtful  cha- 
racter. Why  did  he  leave  the  meeting  in  Ohio, 
when  called  upon  by  E.  Bates  to  defend  his 
doctrines,  and  establish  their  consistency  with 
those  of  R.  Barclay  ?  Here  was  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  which  he  was  challenged  to  show  his 
firmness,  and  for  defeating  his  opponents,  by 
proving,  in  the  face  of  a  large  assembly,  that 
he  was  right  and  they  wrong.  Did  G.  Fox 
ever  turn  his  back  as  E.  Hicks  did  on  that  occa- 
sion ?  or  did  he  not  always  promptly  defend  the 
faith  he  preached  when  assailed  by  his  adver- 
saries ?  What  agitated  E.  H.  so  that  he  tremb- 
led on  his  seat  while  C.  Osborne,  at  a  meeting 
in  Ohio,  was  laying  open  the  workings  of  the 
spirit  of  infidelity,  which  produced  such  tre- 
mulousness  in  E.  H.  that  he  could  not  con- 


away  what  had  been  communicated  ?  And 
when  the  crisis  arrived  in  his  own  yearly 
meeting,  that  his  followers  were  determined  to 
trample  the  order  of  Society  under  foot,  and 
identify  themselves  with  the  Pennsylvania  sep- 
aratists, how  was  he  confused  and  disconcert- 
ed, sometimes  calling  out  to  his  partisans  who 
opposed  the  clerk,  "let  him  read  it,"  then, 
"  he  shan't  read  it,  don't  let  him  read  it  ;"  and 
to  crown  the  disgrace  of  that  day's  work,  act- 
ually aided  S.  Mott  over  the  gallery  rail  with 
one  hand,  while  he  pushed  the  assistant  clerk 
with  the  other  to  make  room  for  him. 

J.  K. 
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trol  himself  when  he  attempted  to  explain 


'     THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

Of  the  Controllers  of  the  public  Schools  for  the  First 
School  District  of  Pennsylvania. 
Complying  with  the  direction  of  the  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Coi 
trolleis  of  the  public  schools,  for  the  first  school 
district  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  submit  their 
thirteenth  annual  report. 

By  official-returns  from  the  respective  sections,  it 
appears  that  four  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  children  attend  the  following  schools,  viz  : 

Boys.    Girls.  Total. 
Model  School  269  174 

Locust  street  275  224 

Northern  Liberties,  Third  street  377  293 
Do.  do.      Franklin  st.    56  59 

Kensington  188  220 

Southvvark  397  298 

Moyamensing  196  222 

Penn  Township  230  223 

North  Western  104  60 

South  Western  138  120 

Lombard  street,  (coloured)  237  267 
Northern  Liberties,  (coloured)       16  14 

2483  2174 
In  the  country  parts  of  the  district,  seven  hundred 
and  fourteen  pupils  have  been  at  school ;  these  added 
to  thoso  taught  in  the  city,  and  adjoining  corpora 
tions,  show  the  whole  number  under  instruction  at 
the  public  expense,  since  the  last  report,  to  have  been 
five  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-one. 

During  thirteen  years,  thirty-nine  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixteen  children  have  enjoyed  the  bene- 
fits of  education,  administered  by  the  efficient  system 
established  in  the  law  of  1818. 

The  controllers  have  drawn  orders  upon  the  county 
treasurer  for  thirty-two  thousand,  one  hundred  dollars, 
and  seventy-five  cents,  of  which  sum,  eighteen  thou-, 
sand,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  twenty-eight 
cents,  is  charged  to  the  support  of  Lancasterian 
schools,  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-fou 
dollars  and  forty  three  cents,  to  real  estate  and  school 
furniture,  and  eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy 
six  dollars  and  four  cents,  to  tuition  in  the  country 
sections. 

The  expense  of  each  pupil  taught  on  the  plan  of 
mutual  instruction,  is  four  dollars,  whilst  those  who 
attend  schools  conducted  in  the  ordinary  manner,  cost 
twelve  dollars  per  annum. 

The  money  heretofore  borrowed  in  anticipation  of 
the  receipt  of  the  taxes,  has  been  paid,  and  no  debt 
exists  against  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  on 
account  of  education. 

A  number  of  respectable  individuals  have  during 
the  last  year  been  qualified  to  teach,  by  attending  the 
model,  and  other  schools,  and  some  of  them  have 
found  employment  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania. 
By  these  means  the  Lancasterian  system  is  gradually 
spreading  through  the  state,  where  the  population  is 
dense  enough  to  render  its  adoption  convenient. 

The  controllers,  not  unmindful  of  the  discretionary 
power  conferred  by  the  legislative  enactment  of  1828, 
offered  a  premium  for  a  system  of  discipline,  lessons, 
and  other  means  adapted  to  the  instruction  of  child- 
ren under  five  years  of  age,  which  was  to  embrace 
economy,  efficiency,  and  simplicity  in  its  details, 
but  though  several  essays  of  various  merit  were 


received,  none  of  them  answered  the  contemplated 
end  Further  efforts  will  be  employed  to  obtain  a 
method,  according  to  which  an  infant  school  may  be 
commenced  and  regulated,  in  an  apartment  which 
has  been  appropriated  for  that  purpose  in  the  building 
on  Chester  street.  When  the  desired  experiment 
shall  be  fully  made,  and  the  utility  and  cost  of  an 
approved  mode  of  infantile  training  be  ascertained, 
the  controllers  will  feel  themselves  better  qualified 
than  they  now  are,  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
seminanes  of  the  kind  in  question.  It  is  believed 
that  the  organization  and  support  of  such  nurseries 
throughout  this  extensive  and  thickly  settled  district 
would  require  more  than  double  the  liberal  expen- 
diture of  money  at  present  contributed  by  the  people, 
lor  the  education  of  youth  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  fourteen  years.  Prudence,  and  justice,  and  a 
due  regard  for  the  interests  of  those  whose  industry 
and  property  are  taxed,  demand  that  no  unnecessary 
burdens  be  laid  upon  them :  because  if  discontent 
should,  on  this  account,  be  reasonably  excited,  the 
pecuniary  support  which  is  deemed  adequate,  and 
now  cheerfully  bestowed  for  public  instruction,  may 
be  altogether  withheld. 

An  impartial  and  strict  review  of  the  affairs  of  the 
valuable  institution  committed  to  their  general  su- 
pervision, enables  the  controllers  to  assure  their 
constituents,  that  it  is  in  an  eminently  prosperous 
condition.  It  is  rendered  so  by  the  fidelity  of  the 
teachers — by  the  assiduous  attention  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  compose  the  respective  boards  of  direc- 
tors— and  by  the  discernment  and  increasing  good 
will  of  parents,  who  more  than  at  any  former  period 
encourage  their  children  to  embrace  the  manifest 
advantages  which  the  public  schools  dispense. — The 
latter  circumstance  conclusively  proves,  that  the 
exertions  recently  employed  to  disaffect  those  for 
whose  relief  this  provision  was  ordained,  have  been 
unavailing. 

At  a  time  like  the  present,  when  efforts  are  openly 
made  to  lay  waste  the  foundations  of  virtue  and  moral 
order,  it  is  of  vast  moment  that  the  susceptible  minds 
of  children  in  every  condition  of  life,  should  be  for- 
tified against  the  pernicious  sentiments,  so  boldly,  and 
4657  often  so  availingly  promulgated.  Their  hearts  ought 
to  be  impressed,  and  their  understandings  enlighten- 
ed, with  ennobling  views  of  the  benign,~and  enduring 
principles  of  Christianity.  This  duty  is  not  omitted 
towards  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools.  As,  however, 
they  are  composed  of  the  offspring  of  persons  of 
various  professions,  no  sectarian  opinions  are  allowed 
to  be  inculcated.  The  Holy  Scriptures  without  note, 
or  comment,  being  the  only  authority  on  sacred  sub- 
jects, permitted  by  the  controllers  to  be  read  or  quoted. 

With  a  consoling,  and  animating  conviction,  that 
numberless  benefits  flow  from  the"  means  of  intel- 
lectual cultivation  afforded  to  our  youth  by  the  law 
which  they  administer,  the  controllers  feel  bound  to 
solicit  for  it  the  continued  patronage  of  the  people, 
and  above  all  they  would  commend  the  interesting 
objects  of  its  care  to  the  favour  of  heaven. 
On  behalf  of  the  board. 


Roberts  Vaux,  President. 
Attested — T.  M.  Pettit,  Secretary. 
Chamber  of  Controllers,  (Feb.)  2d  mo.  22,  1831. 

God  Sees  Me. — Persons  inclined  to  the  sin  of 
stealing,  are  satisfied  if  they  can  only  be  certain  they 
shall  not  be  discovered.  I  once  heard  it  related,  that 
a  man  who  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  his  neigh- 
bour's corn-field  to  steal  the  ears,  one  day  took  with 
him  his  son,  a  boy  of  eight  years  of  age.  The  father 
told  him  to  hold  the  bag,  while  he  looked  if  any  one 
was  near  to  see  him.  After  standing  on  the  fence, 
and  peeping  through  all  the  corn  rows,  he  returned 
to  take  the  bag  from  the  child,  and  began  his  guilty 
work.  "  Father,"  said  the  boy,  "you  forgot  to  look 
somewhere  else."  The  man  dropt  the  bag  in  affright, 
and  said,  "Which  way,  child'"  supposing  he  had 
seen  some  one.  "  You  forgot  to  look  up  to  the  sky, 
to  see  if  God  was  noticing  you."  The  father  felt  this 
reproof  of  the  child  so  much,  that  he  left  the  corn, 
returned  home,  and  never  again  ventured  to  steal; 
remembering  the  truth  his  child  had  taught  him,  that 
the  eye  of  God  always  beholds  us.  "  God  sees  me," 
is  a  thought  that  would  keep  us  from  evil  acts,  if  we 
tried  constantly  to  feel  its  truth. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Died,  at  his  residence,  the  Grove,  near  Nor- 
wich, Great  Britain,  on  the  25th  of  12th  monlh 
last,  Joseph  Guhney,  (father  of  Hannah  C. 
Backhouse,  now  on  a  religious  visit  to  this 
continent,)  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his 
age. 

This  distinguished  Christian  was  an  eminent 
minister  of  the  gospel  in  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  his  mind  was  richly  endowed  with  quali- 
ties, which  are  not  often  so  liberally  bestowed 
and  so  happily  combined. 

In  his  character,  great  religious  weight  was 
united  with  a  cheerful  disposition ;  and  a 
powerful  and  highly  cultivated  intellect  was 
crowned  by  the  deepest  humility  and  the  purest 
diffidence.  The  most  remarkable  disinterest- 
edness governed  his  conduct;  and  his  life,  in 
every  relation,  social  and  public,  adorned  the 
doctrine  which  he  preached.  The  earthly 
remains  of  this  honourable  man  were  accom- 
panied to  the  grave  by  several  thousand  per- 
sons, a  spontaneous  and  affecting  manifesta- 
tion of  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  his  long  and  well  spent  life 
was  closed. 

We  cannot,  perhaps,  conclude  our  brief  no- 
tice with  more  propriety,  than  in  giving  the 
following  abstract  from  English  Journals,  pub- 
lished where  the  lamented  subject  of  it  was  best 
known.  In  announcing  his  demise,  this  just 
testimony  to  his  virtues  is  borne  : 

"  He  was  walking  in  his  garden,  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  his  usual  health,  and 
before  ten  he  was  a  corpse.  Mr.  Gurney,  in 
disposition,  self-government,  benevolence  of 
intention,  and  purity  of  life  and  manners,  ap- 
proaches as  nearly  the  perfection  of  Christian 
character  sought  by  the  Society  of  Friends, 
as  it  is  probably  permitted  to  any  human  being 
to  attain.  The  leisure  hours  of  his  latter  years 
were  much  occupied  by  useful,  grave  and  quiet 
studies,  but  the  business  of  his  existence  was 
to  do  good,  and  his  loss  will  be  long  and  deeply 
deplored  by  an  extensive  circle  of  friends,  by 
whom  he  was  beloved,  and  by  the  poor,  to 
whom  he  was  a  valuable  and  inestimable 
friend." 

All  that  I  can  say  for  myself,  is  a  desire  of  doing 
good  ;  which  if  it  were  as  fervent  in  richer  hearts,  the 
church,  which  now  we  see  comely,  would  then  be 
glorious.  This  honest  ambition  hath  carried  me  to 
neglect  the  fear  of  seeming  prodigal  of  my  little  ;  and 
while  I  see  others'  talents  resting  in  the  earth,  hath 
drawn  me  to  the  traffic  with  mine  in  public. 

Bishop  Hall. 


THE  FRIEND. 


SECOND  MONTH,  26,  1831. 


When  introducing  the  article  "  Conversa- 
tions with  Elias  Hicks"  from  the  Miscellane- 
ous Repository,  (commenced  last  week  and 
continued  the  present,)  want  of  room  prevent- 
ed us  from  mentioning,  that,  in  order  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  strictures,  it  would  be 
proper  to  refer  the  reader  to  page  332,  of  our 
third  volume,  where  will  be  found  a  statement 
of  the  interview  and  conversation  between  Elias 
Hicks,  and  Bartholomew  Wistar,  Jonathan 


Ramsdell,  Joshua  Kimber  and  Lindley  Murray 
Moore.  With  respect  to  the  article  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  strictures,  we  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  swell  our  columns  with 
it,  as  E.  Bates  has  quoted  all  that  is  requisite 
to  make  the  subject  intelligible.  When  that 
article  first  made  its  appearance  in  Gould's 
Advocate,  it  did  not  escape  our  notice;  we 
then  thought  it  a  futile,  insipid,  milk  and  water 
production,  and  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  ex- 
traordinary presumption  evinced  by  the  writer 
in  voluntarily  placing  his  own  claim  to  veraci- 
ty before  the  public,  singly,  against  the  united 
testimony  of  four  respectable  individuals  of  un- 
impeachable reputation  for  truth  and  honesty  ; 
and  if  Robert  Seaman  should  feel  sore,  as  we 
think  he  must,  under  the  severe  and  well  me- 
rited flagellation  now  administered,  he  has  none 
to  blame  but  himself  and  those  who  may  have 
prompted  him  to  the  measure. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Controllers  of  the 
Public  Schools  inserted  to  day,  presents  facts 
and  results  highly  creditable  to  those  concerned 
in  their  administration,  and  which  must  be 
truly  gratifying  to  all  interested  in  the  general 
good. 


The  communication  designated  "  Indian 
Rights,"  discusses  the  subject  under  somewhat 
of  a  different  aspect  from  any  thing  we  have 
yet  seen,  embracing  in  its  scope  the  remnants 
of  all  the  aboriginal  tribes  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  United  States,  and  is  written  with  a 
degree  of  ability,  of  perspicuity  and  force,  which 
entitle  it  to  general  attention. 


For  ourselves,  we  have  a  particular  relish 
for  the  homely,  simple  and  unadorned,  but 
often  pithy  and  impressive  diction  in  which  the 
narratives  respecting  our  early  Friends  are 
generally  given,  and  decidedly  prefer  it  to  the 
tinsel  and  varnish  of  much  of  that  which  goes 
under  the  name  of  fashionable  and  popular 
style  ;  yet  to  many  among  the  junior  class  of 
our  readers  it  may  be  an  inducement  to  read 
.with  attention  the  affecting  account  of  Mary 
Dyer,  exhibited  in  a  polished  and  modern  dress, 
while  to  others,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
see  in  what  manner  the  subject  is  treated  and 
appreciated  by  a  liberal  minded  and  accom- 
plished authoress  of  a  different  religious  deno- 
mination, and  of  New  England  derivation.  It 
is  right  to  mention  that  for  reasons  which  need 
not  be  specified  we  omit  a  small  part. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer. 

The  deputation  now  in  this  city  from  the  Cherokee 
nation  of  Indians,  delegated  to  convey  their  com- 
plaints and  their  wishes  to  the  ear  of  the  general  go- 
vernment, have  brought  with  them  an  original  letter, 
written  in  the  name  of  Jefferson,  by  General  Dear- 
born, while  Secretary  of  War,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  copy.  Appended  to  this  interesting  document, 
is  the  gold  chain  to  which  reference  is  made,  as  "an 
emblem"  oftho  "friendship"  of  the  United  Slates. 

"  To  the  beloved  Chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  the 
Little  Turtle,  on  behalf  of  the  said  Nation — The 
Secretary  of  War  of  the  United  States  sends 
greeting : 

"  Friends  and  Brothers — The  deputation  appointed 
by  you  to  visit  the  seat  of  government  have  arrived 
and  been  welcomed  by  your  father,  the  President  of 


the  United  States,  with  cordiality,  they  have  spoken, 
and  he  has  heard  all  the  representations  that  they 
were  instructed  by  you,  on  behalf  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  to  make  to  him.  In  his  name  I  have  answer- 
ed them  in  sincerity  and  truth,  and  when- they  shall 
report  to  you  what  I  have  said,  I  trust  that  you  will 
feel  all  uneasiness  removed  from  your  minds,  and 
that  you  and  your  nation  will  experience  that  satis- 
faction which  must  result  from  a  conviction  of  the 
certainty  with  which  you  may  continue  to  rely  on 
the  protection  and  friendship  of  the  United  States. 
These  can  never  be  forfeited  but  by  the  misconduct 
of  the  red  people  themselves.  Your  father,  the  Pre- 
sident, instructs  me  to  assure  you,  in  behalf  of  your 
nation,  that  he  will  pay  the  most  sacred  regard  to  the 
existing  treaties  between  your  nation  and  ours,  and 
protect  your  whole  territory  against  all  intrusions 
that  may  be  attempted  by  white  people,  that  all  en- 
couragement shall  be  given  to  you  in  your  just  pur- 
suits, and  laudable  progress  towards  comfort  and 
happiness  by  the  introduction  of  useful  arts  ;  that  all 
persons  who  shall  offend  against  our  treaties,  or 
against  the  laws  made  for  your  protection,  shall  be 
brought  to  justice  ;  or  if  this  should  be  impracticable, 
that  a  faithful  remuneration  shall  be  made  to  you, 
and  that  he  will  never  abandon  his  beloved  Cherokees, 
nor  their  children,  so  long  as  they  shall  act  justly  and 
peaceably  towards  the  white  people  and  their  red 
brethren.  This  is  all  he  requires  in  return  for  his 
friendship  and  protection  ;  he  trusts  you  will  notforce 
him  to  recede  from  these  determinations  by  an  im- 
proper and  unjust  change  of  conduct,  but  that  you 
will  give  him  abundant  reason  to  increase,  if  possible, 
his  desire  to  see  you  happy  and  contented,,  under  the 
fostering  care  of  the  United  States. 

"  I  send  you  by  your  beloved  chief,  The  Glass,  a 
chain;  it  is  made  of  gold,  which  will  never  rust,  and 
I  pray  the  Great  Spirit  to  assist  us  in  keeping  the 
chain  of  our  friendship,  of  which  this  golden  chain  is 
meant  for  an  emblem,  bright  for  a  long  succession  of 
ages. 

"War  Department,  7th  July,  1801. 

"H.  Dearborn,  Secretary  of  War." 
[Seal  of  the  United  States.] 


Died— On  the  25th  of  12th  month  last,  Caleb 
Harvey,  of  Springfield,  Clinton  county,  Ohio.  He 
was  a  valuable  elder  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
had  long  been  one  of  the  most  steady  advocates  of 
the  cause  of  the  much  injured  Indians.  I  have  often 
remembered  a  remark  which  he  made  some  years 
ago,  in  conversation  on  that  subject.  Some  allusion 
had  been  made  to  the  labours  which  he  had  devoted 
to  Indian  civilization,  and  after  expressing  the  cheer- 
fulness with  which  it  had  been  done,  he  said  that  he 
wished  to  leave  the  concern,  as  an  inheritance  to  his 
children. 

He  was  firm  in  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  and  was 
eminently  useful  in  supporting  the  doctrines  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Society,  through  the  times  of  difficulty 
which  havo  recently  passed  over  the  meetings  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  In  his  last  illness,  his  mind 
was  supported  in  a  steady  adherence  to  the  doctrines 
in  which  he  had  most  surely  believed,  and  he  mani- 
fested their  calming  influence,  in  the  solemn  con- 
clusion. 

Also  on  the  15th  of  the  1st  mo.  following,  Joshua 
Harvey,  a  young  man,  son  of  the  former.  He  too 
was  a  firm  believer  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
near  his  end,  expressed  the  consoling  hope  which  he 
had  through  our  Holy  Redeemer. 

A  stated  annual  meeting  of  the  contributors 
to  the  "  Asylum  for  the  relief  of  persons  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  their  Reason,"  will  be  held 
at  Friends'  meeting-house,  on  Mulberry  street, 
on  fourth  day,  the  lGlh  of  3d  month  next,  at  3 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

N.  B. — A  proposition  made  last  year  for  a 
change  in  the  constitution,  will  be  considered. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 

Philadelphia,  2d  mo.  26th,  1831. 
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ROBERT  BOYLE. 

(Concluded  from  page  ]56.) 

Boyle  returned  to  England  in  1644.  Al 
though  he  was  yet  only  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
he  seems  to  have  thought  that  his  education 
had  been  long  enough  under  the  direction  of 
others,  and  he  resolved,  therefore,  for  the  fu- 
ture, to  be  hi3  own  instructor.  Accordingly, 
his  father  being  dead,  he  retired  to  an  estate 
which  had  been  left  him  in  Dorsetshire,  and 
gave  himself  up,  we  are  told,  for  five  years,  to 
the  study  principally  of  natural  philosophy  and 
chemistry.  His  literary  and  moral  studies, 
however,  it  would  appear,  were  not  altogether 
suspended  during  this  time.  In  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  him  from  his  retirement  to  his  old  tutor, 
we  find  him  mentioning,  as  also  among  his  oc- 
cupations, the  composing  of  essays  in  prose 
and  verse,  and  the  study  of  ethics,  "  wherein," 
says  he,  "  of  late  I  have  been  very  conversant, 
and  desirous  to  call  them  from  the  brain  down 
into  the  breast,  and  from  the  school  to  the 
house." 

These  details  do  not,  like  many  of  those  we 
have  given  in  former  parts  of  our  work,  ex- 
hibit to  us  the  ardent  lover  of  knowledge,  be- 
set with  impediments  at  every  step,  in  his  pur- 
suit of  the  object  on  which  he  has  placed  his 
affections,  and  having  little  or  nothing  to  sus- 
tain him  under  the  struggle,  except  the  un- 
conquerable strength  of  the  passion  with  which 
his  heart  is  filled.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
here  a  young  man  who  has  enjoyed  from  his 
birth  upwards,  every  facility  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  mind,  and  is  now  surrounded  with 
all  the  conveniences  he  could  desire,  for  a  life 
of  the  most  various  and  excursive  study.  A 
happy  and  enviable  lot !  Yet  by  how  few  of 
those  to  whom  it  has  been  granted,  as  well  as 
to  him  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking,  have 
its  advantages  been  used  as  they  were  by  him  ! 
The  truth  is,  that  if  the  mind  be  not  in  love 
with  knowledge,  no  mere  outward  advantages 
will  enable  any  one  to  make  much  progress  in 
the  pursuit  of  it ;  while,  with  this  love  for  it, 
all  the  difficulties  which  the  unkindness  of  for- 
tune can  throw  in  the  way  of  its  acquisition 
may  be  overcome.  The  examples  we  have  al- 
ready recorded  of  many  a  successful  struggle 


with  such  difficulties  in  their  most  collected 
and  formidable  strength,  sufficiently  warrant 
us  to  hold  out  this  encouragement  to  all. 

In  the  same  letter  which  we  have  just  quot- 
ed, we  find  Boyle  making  mention,  for  the 
first  time,  of  what  he  calls  "  our  new  Philoso- 
phical or  Invisible   College,"   some  of  the 
leading  members  of  which,  he  informs  his  cor- 
respondent, occasionally  honoured  him  with 
their  company  at  his  house.    By  this  Invisible 
College,  he  undoubtedly  means  that  association 
of  learned  individuals  who  began  about  this  pe- 
riod to  assemble  together  in  London,  for  the 
purposes  of  scientific  discussion,  and  whose 
meetings  formed  the  germ  of  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety.   According  to  the  account  given  in  a  let 
ter  written  many  years  after  by  Dr.  Wallis, 
another  member  of  the  club,  to  his  friend  Dr. 
Thomas  Smith,  it  appears  that  these  meetings 
first  began  to  be  held  in  London,  on  a  certain 
clay  in  every  week,  about  the  year  1645.  The 
name  of  Robert  Boyle  does  not  occur  in  the 
list  of  original  members  given  by  Dr.  Wallis  ; 
but  he  professes  to  mention  only  several  of  the 
number.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Boyle 
joined  them  soon  after  the  formation  of  the  as- 
sociation. According  to  Dr.  Wallis,  the  meet- 
ings were  first  suggested  by  Theodore  Haak, 
whom  he  describes  as  a  German  of  the  Pala- 
tinate, then  resident  in  London.    They  used 
to  be  held  sometimes  in  Wood  street,  at  the 
house  of  Dr.  Goddard,  the  eminent  physician, 
who  kept  an  operator  for  grinding  glasses  for 
telescopes  and  microscopes, ;  sometimes  at  an- 
other house  in  Cheapside  ;  and  sometimes  in 
Gresham  college,  to  which  several  of  the  mem- 
bers were  attached.    The  subjects  of  enquiry 
and  discussion  are  stated  to  have  embraced 
every  thing  that  related  to  "  physic,  anatomy, 
geometry,  astronomy,  navigation,  magnetics, 
chemics,  mechanics,  and  natural  experiments," 
whatever,  in  short,  belonged  to  what  was  then 
called  "  the  new  or  experimental  philosophy." 
In  course  of  time,  several  of  the  members  of 
the  association  were  removed  to  Oxford  ;  and 
they  began  at  last  to  meet  by  themselves-  in 
that  city,  while  the  others  continued  their 
meetings  in  London.    The  Oxford  meetn.gs 
began  to  be  regularly  held  about  the  year  1649. 
In  1654,  Boyle  took  up  his  residence  at  Ox- 
ford, probably  induced,  in  great  part,  by  the 
circumstance  of  so  many  of  his  philosophical 
friends  being  now  there,  and  engaged  together 
in  the  same  enquiries  with  himself.    The  Ox- 
ford associates,  according  to  Dr.  Wallis,  met 
first  in  the  apartments  of  Dr.  Petty,  (afterwards 
the  celebrated  Sir  William  Petty,  the  ancestor 
of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,)  who  lodged,  it 
seems,  in  the  house  of  an  apothecary,  whose 
store  of  drugs  was  found  convenient  for  their 
experiments.    On  Dr.  Petty  going  to  Ireland, 


they  next  met,  the  narrative  proceeds,  "(though 
not  so  constantly)  at  the  lodging  of  Dr.  Wil- 
kins,  then  warden  of  Wadliam  College  ;  and, 
after  his  removal  to  Trinity  College' in  Cam- 
bridge, at  the  lodging  of  the  honourable  Mr. 
Robert  Boyle,  then  resident  for  divers  years  in 
Oxford."  Boyle,  indeed,  continued  to  reside 
in  this  city  till  the  year  1668.  Meanwhile,  in 
1663,  three  years  after  the  Restoration,  the 
members  of  the  London  club  were  incorporated 
under  the  title  of  the  Royal  Society. 

It  was  during  his  residence  at  Oxford  that 
Boyle  made  some  of  the  principal  discoveries 
with  which  his  name  is  connected.  In  particu- 
lar, it  was  here  that  he  prosecuted  those  expe- 
riments upon  the  mechanical  properties  of  the 
air,  by  which  he  first  made  himself  generally 
known  to  the  public,  and  the  results  of  which 
rank  among  the  most  important  of  bis  contri- 
butions to  natural  science.  The  first  account 
which  he  published  of  these  experiments  ap* 
peared  at  Oxford  in  1660,  under  the  title 
of  "  New  Experiments  Physico-Mechanical, 
touching  the  spring  of  the  air  and  its  effects." 
The  work  is  in  the  form  of  letters  to  his  nephew, 
Viscount  Dungarvon,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Cork,  which  are  dated  in  December,  1659.  It 
may  be  not  unnaturally  supposed  that  Boyle's 
attention  was  first  directed  to  the  subject,  of 
pneumatics,  when  he  was  engaged  at  Florence 
in  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  disco- 
veries of  Galileo,  whose  experiments  first  intro- 
duced any  thing  like  science  into  that  depart- 
ment of  enquiry.  He  states,  himself,  in  his 
first  letter  to  his  nephew,  that  he  had  some 
years  before  heard  of  a  book,  by  the  Jesuit 
Schottus,  giving  an  account  of  a  contrivance, 
by  which  Otto  Guericke,  consul  of  Magde- 
burg, had  succeeded  in  emptying  glass  vessels 
of  their  contained  air,  by  sucking  it  out  at  the 
mouth  of  the  vessel,  plunged  under  water.  He 
alludes  here  to  Guericke's  famous  invention  of 
the  instrument  now  commonly  called  the  air- 
pump.  This  ingenious  and  ardent  cultivator 
of  science,  who  was  born  in  Magdeburg,  in 
Saxony,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  his  original  attempts  to  produce  a 
vacuum,  used  first  to  fill  his  vessel  with  water, 
which  he  then  sucked  out  by  a  common  pump, 
taking  care,  of  course,  that  no  air  entered  to 
replace  the  liquid.  This  method  was  pro- 
bably suggested  to  Guericke  by  Torricelli's 
beautiful  experiment,  mentioned  in  the  former 
volume,  with  the  barometrical  tube,  the  vacu- 
um produced  in  the  upper  part  of  which,  by 
the  descent  of  the  mercury,  has  been  called 
from  him  the  Torricellian  vacuum.  It  was  by 
first  filling  it  with  water,  that  Guericke  ex- 
pelled the  air  from  the  copper  globe,  the  two 
closely  fitting  hemispheres  comprising  which 
six  horses  were  then  unable  to  pull  asunder, 
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although  held  together  by  nothing  more  than 
the  pressure  of  the  external  atmosphere.  This 
curious  proof  of  the  force  or  weight  of  the  air, 
which  was  exhibited  before  the  Emperor  Fer- 
dinand III.  in  1654,  is  commonly  referred  to 
by  the  name  of  the  experiment  of  the  Magde- 
burg hemispheres.    Guericke,  however,  af- 
terwards adopted  another  method  of  exhaust- 
ing a  vessel  of  its  contained  air,  which  could 
be  applied  more  generally  than  the  one  he  had 
first  employed.  This  consisted  in  at  once  pump- 
ing out  the  air  itself.    The  principle  of  the  con- 
trivance which  he  used  for  that  purpose  will  be 
understood  from  the  following  explanation.  If 
we  suppose  a  barrel  of  perfectly  equal  bore 
throughout,  and  having  in  it  a  closely  fitting 
plug  or  piston,  to  have  been  in  the  mouth  of 
the  vessel,  it  is  evident  that,  when  this  piston 
was  drawn  up  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of 
the  barrel,  it  would  carry  along  with  it  all  the 
air  that  had  previously  filled  the  space  through 
which  it  had  passed.  Now  were  air,  like  water, 
possessed  of  little  or  no  expansive  force,  this 
space,  after  being  thus  deprived  of  its  contents, 
would  have  remained  empty,  and  there  would 
have  been  an  end  of  the  experiments.    But  in 
consequence  of  the  extraordinary  elasticity  of 
the  element  in  question,  no  sooner  would  its 
.  original  air  be  lifted  by  the  piston  out  of  the 
barrel,  than  a  portion  of  that  in  the  vessel  be- 
yond the  piston  would  flow  out  to  occupy  its 
place.    The  vessel  and  the  barrel  together 
would  now,  therefore,  be  filled  by  the  same 
quantity  of  air  which  had  originally  been  con- 
tained in  the  first  alone,  and  which  would  con- 
sequently be  diminished  in  density  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  enlargement  of  the  space  which 
it  occupied.    But  although  so  much  of  the  air 
to  be  extracted  had  thus  got  again  into  the  bar- 
rel, there  would  still  at  this  point  have  been 
an  end  to  the  experiment,  if  no  way  could  have 
been  found  of  pushing  back  the  piston  for  an- 
other draught,  without  forcing  also  the  air  be- 
yond it  into  the  vessel  again,  and  thus  merely 
restoring  matters  to  the  state  in  which  they 
were  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation. 
But  here  Guericke  was  provided  with  an  inge- 
nious contrivance — that  of  the  valve,  the  idea 
of  applying  which  he  borrowed,  no  doubt,  from 
the  common  water-pump,  in  which  it  had  been 
long  used.    A  valve,  which,  simple  as  it  is,  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  indeed  indispensable 
of  mechanical  contrivances,  is,  as_  most  per- 
sons know,  merely  a  flap,  or  lid,  moving  on  a 
hinge,  which  covering  an  orifice,  closes  it,  of 
course,  against  whatever   attempts  to  pass 
through  from  behind  itself,  (a  force  bearing 
upon  it  from  thence  evidently  only  shutting  it 
closer,)  while  it  gives  way  to  and  permits  the 
passage  of  whatever  comes  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection.   Now  Guericke  in  his  machine  had 
two  of  these  valves,  one  covering  a  hole  in  the 
piston,  another  covering  the  mouth  of  the  ves- 
sel where  the  barrel  was  inserted  ;  and  both 
opening  outwards.    In  consequence  of  this  ar- 
rangement, when  the  piston,  after  having  been 
drawn  out,  as  we  have  already  described,  was 
again  pushed  back,  the  air  in  the  barrel  was 
prevented  from  getting  back  into  the  vessel  by 
the  farther  valve,  now  shut  against  it,  while  it 
was  at  the  same  time  provided  with  an  easy 
means  of  escape  by  the  other,  through  which, 


accordingly,  it  passed  away.  Here  then  was 
one  barrel  full  of  the  air  in  the  vessel  dislodged; 


and  the  same  process  had  only  to  be  repeated 
a  sufficient  number  of  times,  in  order  to  ex- 
tract as  much  more  as  was  desired.  The 
quantity,  however,  removed  every  time  was,  of 
course,  always  becoming  less;  for  although  it 
filled  the  same  space,  it  was  more  attenuated. 

The  principle,  therefore,  upon  which  the 
first  air-pump  was  constructed,  was  the  expan- 
sibility of  the  air,  which  the  inventor  was  en- 
abled to  take  advantage  of  through  means  of 
the  valve.    These  two  things,  in  fact,  consti- 
tute the  air-pump;  and  whatever  improvements 
have  been  since  introduced  in  the  construction 
of  the  machine,  have  gone  only  to  make  the 
working  of  it  more  convenient  and  effective. 
In  this  latter  respect  the  defects  of  Guericke's 
apparatus,  as  might  be  expected,  were  consi- 
derable.   Among  others,  with  which  it  was 
chargeable,  it  required  the  continual  labour  of 
two  men  for  several  hours  at  the'  pump  to  ex- 
haust the  air  from  a  vessel  of  only  moderate 
size  ;  the  precautions  which  Guericke  used  to 
prevent  the  intrusion  of  air  from  without,  be- 
tween the  piston  and  the  sides  of  the  barrel, 
during  the  working  of  the  machine,  were  both 
imperfect  for  that  purpose,  and  greatly  added 
to  the  difficulties  and  incommodiousness  of  the 
operation  ;  and,  above  all,  from  the  vessel  em- 
ployed being  a  round  globe,  without  any  other 
mouth  or  opening  than  the  narrow  one  in  which 
the  pump  was  inserted,  things  could  not  be 
conveyed  into  it,  nor,  consequently,  any  expe- 
riments made  in  the  vacuum  which  had  been 
obtained.    Boyle,  who  says  that  he  had  him- 
self thought  of  something  like  an  air-pump  be- 
fore he  heard  of  Guericke's  invention,  applied 
himself,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  remedying  of 
these  defects  in  the  original  instrument,  and 
succeeded  in  rendering  it  considerably  more 
convenient  and  useful.    At  the  time  when  he 
began  to  give  his  attention  to  this  subject,  he 
had  Robert  Hooke,  who  afterwards  obtained  a 
distinguished  name  in.science,  residing  with  him 
as  an  assistant  in  his  experiments  ;  and  it  was 
Hooke,  he  says,  who  suggested  to  him  the  first 
improvements  in  Guericke's  machine.  These, 
which  could  not  easily  be  made  intelligible  by 
any  mere  description,  and  which,  besides,  have 
long  since  given  way  to  still  more  commodious 
modifications  of  the  apparatus,  so  that  they 
possess  now  but  little  interest,  enabled  Boyle 
and  his  friends  to  carry  their  experiments  with 
the  new  instrument  much  farther  than  had  been 
done  by  the  consul  of  Magdeburg.    But,  in- 
deed, Boyle  himself  did  not  long  continue  to 
use  the  air-pump  which  he  describes  in  this 
first  publication.    In  the  second  part  of  the 
Physico-Mechanical  Experiments  he  describes 
one  of  a  new  construction  ;  and,  in  the  third 
part  of  the  same  work,  one  still  farther  im- 
proved.   This  last,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  also  of  Hooke's  contrivance,  had  two  bar- 
rels moved  by  the  same  pinion-wheel,  which 
depressed  the  one  while  it  elevated  the 'other, 
and  thus  did  twice  as  much  work  as  before  in 
the  same  time.  The  air-p.ump  has  been  greatly 
improved  since  the  lime  of  Boyle  by  the  Abbe 
Nollet,  Gravcsand,  Smeaton,  Prince,  Cuthbert- 
son,  and  others. 

(Conclusion  in  our  next.) 


ELLIS'S  POLYNESIAN  RESEARCHES. 

(Continued  from  page  H7.) 

The  limits  within  which  I  am  necessarily  re- 
stricted will  prevent  me  from  presenting  so  full 
an  account  of  the  manufactures,  arts,  and  do- 
mestic economy  of  the  natives  as  I  should 
otherwise  have  desired.  I  will,  therefore,  confine 
myself,  after  a  brief  notice  of  a  few  additional 
matters  of  this  kind,  to  an  exhibition  of  the  mo- 
ral and  intellectual  character  of  the  Polynesians 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
among  them. 

Garments  made  with  the  bark  of  trees,  con- 
stituted the  principal  articles  of  native  dress 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  cloth,  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  fabric  they  displayed 
no  little  skill  and  invention.  The  outer  bark 
of  the  branches  of  the  paper  mulberry,  bread 
fruit,  or  whatever  tree  was  used,  was  scraped 
off  with  a  shell — then  slightly  beaten  and  al- 
lowed to  ferment  or  macerate  in  water.  A 
stout  beam  of  wood,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  long 
and  from  six  to  nine  inches  broad,  was  fixed  in 
the  ground  across  which  the  bark  was  laid,  and 
beaten  with  a  square  heavy  mallet  about  fif- 
teen inches  long,  with  grooved  sides,  one  very 
coarse,  another  exceedingly  fine,  a  third  cut  in 
chequers,  and  the  fourth  either  plain  or  ribbed. 
The  bark  was  placed  lengthwise  across  the 
long  piece  of  wood  and  beaten  first  with  the 
rough  side  of  the  mallet,  and  then  with  the  finer 
surfaces. 

The  resinous  matter  in  the  bark  was  gene- 
rally sufficient  to  produce  an  adhesion  of  its 
parts,  whilst  its  fibres,  by  constant  beating,  be- 
came completely  interwoven  so  as  to  produce  a 
cloth  remarkably  fine  and  even.  During  the 
manufacture  the  cloth  was  kept  saturated  with 
moisture,  and  when  finished,  it  was  dried  and 
bleached  in  the  hot  sun.  The  cloth  prepared 
from  some  kinds  of  bark  was  brown  of  several 
shades,  or  a  fawn  colour ;  whilst  that  from  the 
paper  mulberry,  which  was  the  most  valuable 
and  generally  worn  by  females,  was  capable 
cf  being  bleached  until  it  was  beautifully  white. 
When  completely  dried  and  finished,  the  cloth 
was  rolled  into  bales  and  covered  with  matting. 

"  It  is  astonishing,"  says  Ellis,  "  that  they 
should  be  able,  by  a  process  so  simple,  to 
make  bales,  containing  sometimes  two  hundred 
yards  of  cloth,  four  yards  wide,  the  whole  in 
one  single  piece,  made  with  strips  of  bark  sel- 
dom above  four  or  five  feet  long,  and  when 
spread  open  not  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half 
broad,  joined  together  simply  by  beating  it 
with  the  grooved  mallet."  "  The  estimation  in 
which  it  was  held,  has  been  greatly  diminished 
since  they  have  become  acquainted  with  Euro- 
pean cloth,  and  large  quantities  are  now  seldom 
made.  It  is,  however,  still  an  article  in  gene- 
ral use  among  the  lower  classes  of  society." 

An  article  of  dress  called  the  tipnia,  corres- 
ponding exactly  with  the  poncho  or  short  cloak 
worn  in  South  America,  is  yet  extensively 
used.  It  is  made  of  a  fabric  formed  by  beating 
a  number  of  layers  of  thin  cloth  together  into 
one  firm  thick  subtance.  Next  to  this  the 
ahiifara  was  the  most  general  article  of 
dress.  It  was  a  large  scarf  or  shawl  composed 
of  the  best  materials  and  richest  colours.  The 
natives  of  the  Society  Islands  are  acquainted 
with  a  variety  of  vegetable  dyes,  and  used  them 
with  much  skill  and  taste.   The  common  cloth 
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was  generally  dyed  with  a  bark  that  gave  it  a 
dark  red  or  chocolate  colour,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  add  to  its  durability.  Specimens  of 
this  description  of  cloth,  and  indeed  of  several 
others  described  by  Ellis,  have  been  brought  to 
the  United  States,  and  are  to  be  seen  in  many 
of  the  museums  of  the  Atlantic  cities.  A 
bright  red  and  yellow  were  the  most  favourite 
colours  ;  the  former  was  prepared  from  the 
juice  of  one  plant  mixed  with  the  leaves  of  an- 
other, and  was  a  most  brilliant  scarlet  dye, 
which,  when  preserved  with  a  varnish  of  gum, 
retained  its  brightness  until  the  cloth  which  it 
coloured  was  worn  out.  The  yellow  dye,  also 
of  a  rich  tint,  was  prepared  from  the  inner  bark 
of  a  tree.  Their  figures  or  prints  were  fixed 
with  the  scarlet  dye  on  a  yellow  ground.  "  Na- 
ture and  not  art  supplied  the  pattern."  They 
selected  some  of  the  most  delicate  and  beauti- 
ful ferns  or  the  hibiscus  flowers,  and  when  the 
dye  was  prepared,  they  laid  the  leaf  or  flower 
carefully  upon  it;  as  soon  as  the  surface  was 
covered  with  the  colouring  matter,  they  fixed 
the  stained  leaf  or  flower  with  its  leaflets  or 
petals  correctly  adjusted  on  the  cloth,  and 
pressed  it  gradually  and  regularly  down  ;  when 
it  was  removed,  the  impression  was  often  beau- 
tiful and  clear.  "  The  scarf  or  shawl  and  the 
tiputa  are  the  only  dresses  prepared  in  this 
way,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  daz- 
zling and  imposing  appearance  of  such  a  dress 
loosely  folded  round  the  person  of  a  handsome 
chieftain  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  who  per- 
fectly understands  how  to  exhibit  it  to  the  best 
advantage."  Much  of  this  cloth,  beautifully 
painted,  is  now  employed  in  their  houses  for 
bed  and  window  curtains.  Several  other  kinds 
of  cloth  are  finished  with  a  kind  of  gum  or 
varnish  for  the  purposes  of  rendering  them  im- 
pervious to  water.  The  natives  of  the  Austral 
group  of  islands  particularly  excelled  in  the  fa- 
brication of  glazed  cloth.  They  made  pieces 
thirty  or  forty  yards  square,  exceedingly  thick 
and  glazed  on  both  sides,  "  resembling  the  up- 
per side  of  English  oil  cloth  table  covers.  It 
must  have  required  immense  labour  to  prepare 
it,  yet  it  was  abundant  when  they  were  first  dis- 
covered. It  is  usually  red  on  one  side  and 
black  on  the  other,  the  latter  being  highly  var- 
nished with  a  vegetable  gum." 

"  In  the  manufacture  of  cloth  the  females  of 
all  ranks  were  employed  ;  and  the  queen,  and 
the  wives  of  the  chiefs  of  the  highest  rank,  strove 
to  excel  in  some  department  either  in  the  ele- 
gance of  the  pattern  or  the  brilliancy  of  the  co- 
lour. They  are  fond  of  society,  and  worked 
in  large  parties  in  open  and  temporary  houses, 
erected  for  the  purpose.  Visiting  one  of  these 
houses  at  Eimeo,  I  saw  sixteen  or  twenty  fe- 
males all  employed.  The  queen  sat  in  the  midst 
surrounded  by  several  of  the  chief  women, 
each  with  a  mallet  in  her  hand,  beating  the 
bark  that  was  spread  before  her.  The  queen 
worked  as  diligently  and  cheerfully  as  any  pre- 
sent." How  strongly  does  the  preceding  de- 
scription of  the  industrious  habits  of  the  Poly- 
nesian princesses,  remind  one  of  the  labours  of 
Penelope,  Andromache,  and  the  other  high 
born  dames  whose  domestic  virtues  called  forth 
the  praises  of  the  father  of  poets.  In  this,  as 
well  as  several  other  particulars,  Homer's  ac- 
count of  the  manners  and  customs  of  Troy  and 


primitive  Greece,  finds  a  parallel  in  the  ha- 
bits and  economy  of  the  natives  of  Polynesia. 

Before  their  intercourse  with  Europeans, 
the  diseases  of  the  South  Sea  islanders  were 
comparatively  few.  Like  most  idolaters  they 
considered  every  bodily  affliction  as  the  result 
of  the  anger  of  their  gods,  and  the  native  prac- 
titioners generally  combined  in  their  persons 
the  office  of  physician  with  that  of  priest  or  sor- 
cerer, and  the  invocation  of  some  spirit  or  god 
attended  the  administration  of  every  medicine. 
Their  whole  pharmacopeia  consisted  of  vege- 
table substances,  and  these  were  prepared  by 
being  pulverized,  infused,  heated  over  the  fire 
and  with  red  hot  stones,  and  sometimes  fer- 
mented. When  the  physician  arrived  at  the 
house  of  his  patient,  he  offered  in  the  first  place 
certain  prayers  and  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  be- 
seeching them  to  abate  their  anger  towards  the 
sufferer,  to  say  what  would  profit  them  or  af- 
ford the  patient  relief.  Medicine  was  then  ad- 
ministered, the  virtues  of  which  the  priest  pre- 
tended had  been  communicated  to  him  by  his 
god.  The  small  pox,  measles,  and  hooping 
cough,  are  unknown.  Inflammatory  tumours 
are  prevalent,  and  pulmonary  affections  occur 
mostly  among  young  persons.  The  most  ob- 
stinate and  universal  disease  in  Tahiti,  is  a 
curvature  of  the  spine.  This  disease  com- 
mences early  in  life,  in  the  form  of  an  inter- 
mittent or  remittent. 

"  The  body  is  reduced  almost  to  a  skeleton, 
and  the  disease  terminates  in  death,  or  a  large 
curvature  of  the  spine,  so  as  considerably  to 
diminish  the  height  of  the  individual,  and  cause 
a  very  unsightly  protrusion  of  the  spine,  be- 
tween the  shoulders,  or  a  curvature  inwards, 
causing  the  breast  bones  to  appear  unusually 
prominent.  Multitudes  in  every  one  of  the  So- 
ciety Islands  are  to  be  seen  deformed  by  this 
disease."  "  After  this  curvature  has  occurred, 
the  patient  usually  recovers,  and  although  great- 
ly deformed,  does  not  appear  more  predisposed 
to  disease  than  others.  Those  individuals  are 
often  among  the  most  active,  intelligent,  and 
ingenious  of  the  people." 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  this  disease  is 
confined  exclusively  to  the  lower  classes  of  so- 
ciety, the  chiefs  are  entirely  exempt  from  it. 

In  the  cure  of  some  diseases  the  native  phy- 
sicians manifested  considerable  skill,  and  their 
mode  of  applying  external  remedies  and  their 
practice  of  surgery,  though  simple  and  rude, 
were  yet  not  altogether  devoid  of  aptness  and 
utility.  Rubbing  and  pressing  the  muscles  of 
the  limbs  with  the  hands  of  an  operator,  was 
practised  in  the  same  way  as  the  Asiatics  per- 
form the  process  of  shampooing. 

One  would  suppose,  from  reading  the  follow- 
ing paragraph,  that  the  steam  doctors  of  the 
United  States  were  not  fairly  entitled  to  their 
patent,  or  to  their  fame  as  original  discoverers. 
There  is,  however,  one  essential  point  of  dif- 
ference between  the  Polynesian  and  American 
quacks,  to  wit,  that  the  patients  of  the  for- 
mer invariably  survive  the  ordeal  through 
which  they  pass,  whilst  those  of  the  latter  are 
apt  to  die  in  the  seasoning.  Whether  this  point 
of  difference  in  the  practice  of  the  two  classes 
of  worthies,  entitles  the  latter  to  the  right  of 
patent,  we  leave  to  professional  men  to  deter- 
mine. 


"  The  natives  often  seated  their  patients  on 
a  pile  of  heated  stones  strewed  over  with  green 
herbs  or  leaves,  and  kept  them  covered  with  a 
thick  cloth  till  the  most  profuse  perspiration 
was  induced.  In  this  state,  to  our  great  as- 
tonishment, at  the  most- critical  seasons  of  ill- 
ness, the  patient  would  leave  the  heap  of  stones, 
and  plunge  into  the  sea,  near  which  the  oven 
was  generally  heated.  Though  the  shock  must 
have  been  very  great,  they  appeared  to  sustain 
no  injury  from  this  transition." 

The  Tahitian  surgeons  could  set  a  fractured 
limb  without  much  trouble,  applying  splinters 
of  bamboo  cane  to  the  sides,  and  binding  it  up 
till  it  was  healed.  Dislocations  were  general- 
ly reduced,  and  several  operations  were  per- 
formed usually  with  successful  results. 

The  baneful  influence  of  Paganism  was  ma- 
nifested, perhaps,  as  much  in  reference  to  the 
treatment  of  the  sick  and  afflicted  as  in  anv  other 
respect.  As  soon  as  an  individual  was  affected 
with  any  disorder,  he  was  considered  as  under 
the  ban  of  the  gods,  and  oftentimes  was  treated 
with  the  most  affecting  cruelty  and  neglect.  If 
the  patient  obtained  no  relief  after  the  custom- 
ary prayers  and  invocations,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  medicines  given  by  the  priests, 
the  gods  were  considered  implacable,  and  the 
afflicted  person  being  supposed  to  have  com- 
mitted some  heinous  crime,  was  doomed  to 
perish.  In  case  of  the  severe  illness  of  a  prin- 
cipal chief,  some  neglect  or  insult  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  shown  to  the  gods,  and  the 
most  costly  offerings  were  made  to  avert  the 
effects  of  their  wrath.  Human  sacrifices  were 
also  offered  in  particular  cases.  If  advanced 
in  years,  even  a  chief  would  find  little  concern 
manifested  for  his  restoration,  for  old  age  was 
seldom  treated  with  respect,  often  with  con- 
tempt and  cruelty. 

"  In  seasons  of  illness,  especially  if  protract- 
ed, the  common  people  and  the  aged  received 
but  little  attention.  If  the  malady  was  not  soon 
relieved,  the  sufferer  was  abandoned  ;  some- 
times he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  house  of 
those  with  whom  he  was  connected.  But  in 
general,  a  small  temporary  hut  was  erected 
with  a  few  cocoa  nut  leaves,  either  near  a 
stream,  or  at  a  short  distance  from  the  dwell- 
ing. Into  this,  as  to  a  condemned  cell,  the  sick 
person  was  removed.  For  a  time  the  children 
or  friends  would  supply  a  scanty  portion  of 
food,  but  they  often  grew  weary  of  sending  this 
small  alleviation  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  many 
have  died,  as  much  from  hunger  as  from  dis- 
ease." 

It  is  painful  to  pursue  this  subject,  but  we 
will  make  one  further  extract,  as  an  additional 
illustration  of  the  folly  and  ignorance  of  those 
who  prate  about  the  kindness  and  benevolence 
of  man  in  his  natural  estate,  and  who  are  fond 
of  speaking  of  the  virtues  of  "  the  unsophisti- 
cated savage,"  in  order  to  add  force  and  point 
to  their  gibes  against  the  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices of  Christianity. 

The  Gentile  will  and  works  are  always  the 
same,  in  whatever  corner  of  the  earth,  in  what- 
ever age  of  the  world,  or  under  what  circum- 
stance soever  man  may  be  placed.  The  pro- 
pensities of  our  fallen  nature  are  always  found 
prompt  to  do  evil,  and  impatient  of  limit  or 
control. 
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To  return  to  the  treatment  of  the  sick.  Some- 
times the  process  described  in  our  last  extract 
was  too  slow  to  effect  the  cruel  purposes  of 
those  who  were  connected  with  the  sick,  and 
who  wished  to  obtain  possession  of  the  proper- 
ty possessed  by  the  latter.  Recourse  was 
therefore  often  had  to  deliberate  murder,  and 
the  spear  or,  club  brought  into  requisition,  to 
finish  the  work  which  disease  was  too  tardy  in 
effecting. 

Ellis  draws  the  following  horrid  picture  of 
these  scenes.  "  All  the  persons  in  the  house, 
when  these  deeds  of  horror  were  performed, 
were  called  out ;  and  the  friends  or  compani- 
ons of  the  sufferer  armed  with  spears,  for  their 
savage  work.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  helpless 
man  cried  for  mercy  ;  instead  of  attending  to 
his  cry,  they  would  amuse  themselves  in  trying 
which  could  take  best  aim  with  the  spear  they 
threw  !  or  rushing  on  him  with  spear  in  hand, 
they  would  exclaim  tui  i  vaho,  pierce  through, 
and  thus  transfix  him  to  the  couch  on  which 
he  was  lying. 

"  Sometimes  they  buried  the  sick  alive  ; 
when  this  was  designed,  they  dug  a  pit,  and 
then,  perhaps,  proposed  to  the  invalid  to  bathe, 
offering  to  carry  him  to  the  water  either  in 
their  arms,  or  placed  on  a  board  ;  but  instead 
of  conveying  him  to  the  place  of  bathing,  they 
would  carry  him  to  the  pit,  and  throw  him  in. 
Here,  if  any  cries  were  made,  they  threw  down 
large  stones  in  order  to  stifle  his  voice,  filled 
up  the  grave  with  earth,  and  then  returned  to 
their  dwellings." 

Who  can  read  this  account  and  be  an  unbe- 
liever in  the  fall  of  man  ?  or  doubt  that  some 
disastrous  eclipse  has  happened  to  the  hu- 
man soul  1 

The  same  light,  however,  which  in  the  days 
of  the  apostles  irradiated  the  dark  places  of 
the  Gentiles,  has  now  dawned  upon  the  distant 
isles  of  the  sea,  and  the  benign  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  Christianity  haveproduced  the  same 
blessed  effects  in  modern,  that  they  did  in  an- 
cient time.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  gospel,  the  sick,  says  Ellis,  "  are 
nursed  with  attention  by  their  relatives  or 
children  ;  and  so  far  from  deeming  it  a  burden 
to  attend  them,  in  Eimeo,  Huahine,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, in  some  of  the  other  islands,  the  natives 
have  formed  benevolent  societies  among  them- 
selves for  the  purpose  of  building  houses,  sup- 
plying with  food  and  clothing  those  who  in 
their  old  age  and  helpless  state  have  no  friends 
or  children  to  take  care  of  them.  In  these 
dwellings  they  are  lodged,  and  clothed,  and 
fed.  Persons  also  visit  them  for  the  purpose 
of  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  praying  with 
them  ;  their  present  necessities  are  supplied, 
the  decline  of  life  made  easy,  and  their  pass- 
age to  the  grave  comparatively  tranquil  and 
happy.  It  is  only  necessary  to  contrast  this 
with  the  former  treatment  of  individuals  under 
similar  circumstances,  in  order  to  strengthen 
our  conviction  of  the  incalculable  diminution  of 
misery  which  has  resulted  from  their  reception 
of  the  gospel,  and  the  temporal  blessings  it  has 
imparted." 

(To  be  continued. 


ANECDOTES  OF  AN  AMERICAN  CROW. 

BY    WILLIAM  CARTON. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Medical  and  Physical  Journal, 
conducted  by  Benjamin  Smith  Barton,  M.  D.  1804. 
It  is  a  difficult  task  to  give  a  history  of  our  Crow. 
And  I  hesitate  not  to  aver,  that  it  would  require  the 
pen  of  a  very  able  biographer  to  do  justice  to  his 
talents. 

Before  I  enter  on  this  subject  minutely,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  remark,  that  we  do  not  here  speak  of  the 
crow,  collectively,  as  giving  an  account  of  the  whole 
race  (since  I  am  convinced,  that  these  birds  differ  as 
widely  as  men  do  from  each  other,  in  point  of  talents 
and  acquirements),  but  of  a  particular  bird  of  that 
species,  which  I  reared  from  the  nest. 

He  was,  for  a  long  time,  comparatively  a  helpless, 
dependant  creature,  having  a  very  small  degree  of 
activity  or  vivacity,  every  sense  seeming  to  be  asleep, 
or  in  embryo,  until  he  had  nearly  attained  his  finish- 
ed dimensions,  and  figure,  and  the  use  of  all  his 
members.  Then,  we  were  surprised,  and  daily 
amused  with  the  progressive  developement  of  his 
senses,  expanding  and  maturating  as  the  wings  of 
the  youthful  phatena,  when  disengaged  from  its 
nympha-shell. 

These  senses,  however,  seemed,  as  in  man,  to  be 
only  the  organs  or  instruments  of  his  intellectual 
powers,  and  of  their  effects,  as  directed  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  various  designs,  and  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  passions. 

This  was  a  bird  of  a  happy  temper,  and  good  dis- 
position. He  was  tractable  and  benevolent,  docile 
and  humble,  whilst  his  genius  demonstrated  extraor- 
dinary acuteness,  and  lively  sensations.  All  these 
good  qualities  were  greatly  in  his  favour,  for  they 
procured  him  friends  and  patrons,  even  among  men, 
whose  society  and  regard  contributed  to  illustrate 
the  powers  of  his  understanding.  But  what  appeared 
most  extraordinary,  he  seemed  to  have  the  wit  to  se- 
lect and  treasure  up  in  his  mind,  and  the  sagacity 
to  practise,  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  procured 
him  the  most  advantage  and  profit. 

He  had  great  talents,  and  a  strong  propensity  to 
imitation.  When  I  was  engaged  in  weeding  in  the 
garden,  he  would  often  fly  to  me,  and,  after  very  at- 
tentively observing  me  in  pulling  up  the  small  weeds 
and  grass,  he  would  fail  to  work,  and  with  his  strong 
beak,  pluck  up  the  grass  ;  and  the  more  so,  when  1 
complimented  him  with  encouraging  expressions. 
He  enjoyed  great  pleasure  aud  amusement  in  seeing 
me  write,  and  would  attempt  to  take  the  pen  out  of 
my  hand,  and  my  spectacles  from  my  nose.  The 
latter  article  he  was  so  pleased  with,  that  I  found 
it  necessary  to  put  them  out  of  his  reach,  when  I  had 
done  using  them.  But,  one  time,  in  particular,  hav- 
ing left  them  a  moment,  the  crow  being  then  out  of 
my  sight,  recollecting  the  bird's  mischievous  tricks, 
I  returned  quickly,  and  found  him  upon  the  table, 
rifling  my  inkstand,  books  and  paper.  When  lie 
saw  me  coming,  he  took  up  my  spectacles,  and  flew 
off  with  ihem.  I  found  it  vain  to  pretend  to  over- 
take him  ;  but  standing  to  observe  his  operations 
with  my  spectacles,  I  saw  him  settle  down  at  the  root 
of  an  apple  tree,  where,  after  amusing  himself,  for 
awhile,  I  observed  that  he  was  hiding  them  in  the 
grass,  and  covering  them  with  chips  and  sticks,  often 
looking  round  about,  to  sec  whether  I  was  watching 
him.-  When  he  thought  he  had  sufficiently  secreted 
them,  he  turned  about,  advancing  towards  me,  at  my 
call.  When  he  had  come  near  me,  I  ran  towards 
the  tree,  to  regain  my  property.  But  he,  judging  of 
my  intentions,  by  my  actions,  Hew,  and  arriving 
there  before  me,  picked  them  up  again,  and  flew  off 
with  them,  into  another  apple  tree.  I  now  almost 
despaired  of  ever  getting  them  again.  However,  Ire- 
turned  back  to  a  house  a  little  distance  off,  and  there 
secreting  myself,  I  had  a  full  view  of  him,  and  waited 
to  see  the  event.  After  some  time  had  elapsed,  dur- 
ing which  I  heard  a  great  noise  and  talk  from  him, 
of  which  I  understood  not  a  word,  he  left  the  tree, 
with  my  spectacles  dangling  in  his  mouth,  and  alight- 
ed, with  them,  on  the  ground.  After  some  time,  and 
a  great  deal  of  caution  and  contrivance  in  choosing 
and  rejecting  different  places,  he  hid  them  again,  as 
he  thought  very  effectually,  in  the  grass,  carrying 
and  placing  over  them  chips,  dry  leaves,  &c.,  and  of- 
ten pushing  them  down  witli  his  bill.  After  he  had  fi- 


nished this  work,  he  flew  up  into  a  tree,  hard  by,  and 
there  continued  a  long  time  talking  to  himself,  and 
making  much  noise;  bragging,  as  I  supposed  of  his 
achievements.  At  last,  he  returned  to  the  house, 
where  not  finding  me,  he  betook  himself  to  other 
amusements.  Having  noted  the  place,  where  he  had 
hid  my  spectacles,  I  hastened  thither,  and  after  some 
time  recovered  them. 

This  bird  had  an  excellent  memory.  He  soon 
learned  the  name  which  we  had  given  him,  which 
was  Tom;  and  would  commonly  come  when  he  was 
called,  unless  engaged  in  some  favourite  amuse- 
ment, or  soon  after  correction;  for  when  he  had  run 
to  great  lengths  in  mischief,  I  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  whipping  him;  which  I  did  with  a  little  switch. 
He  would,  in  general,  bear  correction  with  wonder- 
ful patience  and  humility,  supplicating  with  piteous 
and  penitent  cries  and  actions.  But  sometimes, 
when  chastisement  became  intolerable,  he  would  sud- 
denly start  off,  and  take  refuge  in  the  next  tree.  Here 
he  would  console  himself  with  chattering,  and  ad- 
justing his  feathers,  if  he  was  not  lucky  enough  to 
carry  off  with  him  some  of  my  property,  such  as  a 
pen-knife,  or  a  piece  of  paper;  in  this  case,  he  would 
boast  and  brag  very  loudly.  At  other  times,  he  would 
soon  return,  and  with  every  token  of  penitence  and 
submission,  approach  me  for  forgiveness  and  recon- 
ciliation. On  these  occasions,  he  would  sometimes 
return,  and  settle  on  the  ground,  near  my  feet,  and 
diffidently  advance,  with  soft-soothing  expressions, 
and  a  sort  of  circumlocution;  and  sit  silently  by  me, 
for  a  considerable  time.  At  other  times,  he  would 
confidently  come  and  settle  upon  my  shoulder,  and 
there  solicit  my  favour  and  pardon,  with  soothing  ex- 
pressions and  caressing  gesticulations;  not  omitting 
to  tickle  me  about  my  neck,  ears,  &c. 

Tom  appeared  to  be  influenced  by  a  lively  sense 
of  domination  (an  attribute  prevalent  in  the  animal 
creation)  :  but,  nevertheless,  his  ambition,  in  this  re- 
spect, seemed  to  be  moderated  by  a  degree  of  reason, 
or  reflection.  He  was,  certainly,  by  no  means  tyran- 
nical, or  cruel.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
he  aimed  to  be  master  of  every  animal  around  him, 
in  order  to  secure  his  independence  and  his  self-pre- 
servation, and  for  the  acquisition  and  defence  of  his 
natural  rights.  Yet,  in  general,  he  was  peaceable 
and  social  with  all  the  animals  about  him. 

He  was  the  most  troublesome  and  teazirig  to  a 
large  dog,  whom  he  could  never  conquer.  This  old 
dog,  from  natural  fidelity,  and  a  particular  attach- 
ment, commonly  lay  down  near  me,  when  I  was  at 
rest,  reading  or  writing  under  the  shade  of  a  pear- 
tree,  in  the  garden,  near  the  house.  Tom  (1  believe 
from  a  passion  of  jealousy)  would  approach  me  with 
his  usual  caresses,  and  flattery,  and  after  securing 
my  notice  and  regard,  he  would  address  the  dog  in 
some  decree  of  complaisance,  and  by  words  and  ac- 
tions; and,  if  he  could  obtain  access  to  him,  would 
tickle  him  with  his  bill,  jump  upon  him,  and  compose 
himself,  for  a  little  while.  It  was  evident,  however, 
that  this  seeming  sociability  was  mere  artifice  to  gain 
an  opportunity  to  practise  some  mischievous  trick  ; 
for  no  sooner  did  ho  observe  the  old  dog  to  be  dozing, 
than  be  would  be  sure  to  pinch  his  lips,  and  pluck 
his  beard.  At  length,  however,  these  bold  and  ha- 
zardous achievements  had  nearly  cost  him  his  lite  : 
for,  one  time,  the  dog  being  highly  provoked,  he 
made  so  sudden  and  fierce  a  snap,  that  the  crow  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  his  head.  After  this,  Tom  was 
wary,  and  used  every  caution  and  deliberation  in  his 
approaches,  examining  the  dog's  eyes  and  movements, 
to  be  sure  that  he  was  really  asleep,  and  at  last  would 
not  venture  nearer  than  bis  tail,  and  then  by  slow, 
silent,  and  wary  steps,  in  a  sideways,  or  oblique  man- 
ner, spreading  his  legs,  and  reaching  forward.  In 
this  position,  he  would  pluck  the  long  hairs  of  the 
dog's  tail.  But  lie  would  always  take  care  to  place 
his  feet  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  ready  to  start  off, 
when  the  dog  was  roused  and  snapped  at  him. 

It  would  be  endless  (observes  my  ingenious  friend, 
in  the  conclusion  of  his  entertaining  account  of  the 
crow)  to  recount  instances  of  this  bird's  understand- 
ing, cunning,  and  operations,  which,  certainly,  exhi- 
bited incontestible  demonstrations  of  a  regular  com- 
bination of  ideas,  premeditation,  reflection,  and  con- 
trivance, which  influenced  his  operations. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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MARY  DYER. 

(Concluded  fro«i  page  157.) 

fl$  Fortitude,  the  merit  of  superior  endurance 
has  often  been  conceded  to  women.  One  of 
our  most  celebrated  surgeons  had  the  mag- 
nanimity to  say  to  a  patient  on  whom  he  had 
just  performed  an  excruciating  operation, 
"  Sir,  you  have  borne  it  like  a  man,  you  have 
done  better  than  that,  you  have  borne  it  like  a 
woman."  But  the  most  devoted  champions  of 
the  weaker  and  timid  sex  must  concede,  that 
they  are  inferior  to  man  in  courage  to  brave 
circumstances,  and  encounter  danger  ;  yet 
among  all  the  valiant  hearts  in  manly  frames, 
that  have  illustrated  our  race,  we  know  not 
where  we  shall  find  a  more  indomitable 
spirit,  than  Mary  Dyer's.  The  tribunal  of 
her  determined  enemies  ;   the   scaffold  ;  the 


actual  presence  of  death  ;  the  joy  of  re- 
covered life  ;  and,  more  potent  than  all,  the 
meltings  of  maternal  love,  did  not  abate  one 
jot  of  her  purpose.  On  the  morning  after  her 
reprieve,  she  despatched  from  her  prison  a  let- 
ter to  her  judges,  beginning  in  the  following 
bold,  and,  if  the  circumstances  are  considered 
sublime  strain. 

"  Once  more  to  the  general  court  assembled 
in  Boston,  speaks  Mary  Dyer,  even  as  be- 
fore. My  life  is  not  accepted,  neither  avail- 
eth  me,  in  comparison  of  the  lives  and  liberty 
of  the  truth,  and  servants  of  the  living  God, 
for  which,  in  the  bowels  of  meekness  and  love, 
I  sought  you."  She  proceeds  to  charge  them, 
most  justly,  with  having  neglected  the  measure 
of  light  that  was  in  them,  and  thus  concludes: 
"  When  I  heard  your  last  order  read,  it  was  a 
disturbance  unto  me,  that  was  freely  offering 
up  my  life  to  Him  that  gave  it  me,  and  sent  me 
hither  so  to  do  ;  which  obedience  being  his 
own  work,  he  gloriously  accompanied  with 
his  presence,  and  peace,  and  love  in  me,  in 
which  1  rested  from  my  labour." 

The  minds  of  the  magistrates  must  have  been 
wonderfully  puffed  up,  and  clouded  with  an  im- 
agined infallibility,  and  their  hearts  indurated 
by  dogmatical  controversy,  or  they  would  at 
once  have  perceived,  that  Mary  Dyer  was 
maintaining  a  righteous  claim  to  the  same  pri- 
vilege to  which  they  had  made  their  boasted 
efforts  and  sacrifices — the  privilege  of  private 
judgment. 

Whatever  intimations  they  may  have  receiv- 
ed from  their  conscience,  they  were  not  made 
public;  no  answer  was  returned  to  Mary's  let- 
ters, and  no  concessions  made  to  hersect ;  but 
it  was  thought  prudent  to  commute  Mary's 
sentence  into  banishment,  with  penalty  of  death 
in  case  of  her  return,  and  she  was  accordingly 
sent,  with  a  guard,  to  Rhode  Island. 

The  sympathies  of  the  good  people  of  Bos 
ton  had  been  awakened  by  the  firmness  of  the 
prisoners  in  their  extremity.    The  tide  of  feel 
ino-  was  setting  in  favour  of  their  cause,  mur- 
murs of  dissatisfaction  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  magistrates  were  running  through  the  little 
community;  and  it  was  thought  best  to  allay  the 
ferment,  by  a  manifesto,  which  is  throughout  a 
lame  defence,  and  which  concludes  in  a  man- 
ner worthy  of  the  style  of  Cromwell  and  the 
school  of  the  Jesuits.    "  The  consideration  of 
our  gradual  proceedings,"  say  they,  "  will 


vindicate  us  from  the  clamorous  accusations  of 
severity  ;  our  own  just  and  necessary  defence 
calling  upon  us,  other  means  failing,  to  offer 
the  point  which  these  persons  have  violently 
and  wilfully  rushed  upon,  and  thereby  become 
felones  de  se,  which,  might  it  have  been  pre- 
vented, and  the  sovereign  law,  salus  populi, 
been  preserved,  our  former  proceedings,  as 
well  as  the  sparing  of  Mary  Dyer  upon  an  in- 
considerable intercession,  will  evidently  evince 
we  desire  their  lives  absent,  rather  than  their 
deaths  present." 

Would  the  tragedy  had  ended  here  !  But 
the  last  and  saddest  scene  was  yet  to  be  enact- 
ed. We  who  believe  that  woman's  duty  as 
well  as  happiness  lies  in  the  obscure,  and  safe, 
and  not  very  limited  sphere  of  domestic  life, 
may  regret  that  Mary  did  not  forego  the  glory 
of  the  champion  and  the  martyr,  for  the  meek 
honours  of  the  wife  and  mother.  Still  we  must 
venerate  the  courage  and  energy  of  her  soul, 
when,  as  she  said,  "  moved  by  the  spirit  of 
God  so  to  do,"  she  again  returned  to  finish, 
in  her  own  words,  "  her  sad  and  heavy  expe- 
rience, in  the  bloody  town  of  Boston." 

She  arrived  there  on  the  twenty-first  of 
May,  1660,  and  appears  to  have  remained  un 
molested,  till  the  thirty-first,  when  she  was 
summoned  before  the  general  court,  which  had 
cognizance  of  all  civil  and  criminal  offences. 
In  this  court,  Governor  Endicot  was  the  pre- 
siding officer.  He  began  her  examination  by 
asking  her,  if  she  were  the  same  Mary  Dyer 
that  was  there  before. 

It  appears,  that  another  Mary  Dyer  had 
made  some  disturbance  in  the  colony,  and  the 
governor,  probably  pitying  the  rashness  of  our 
heroine,  was  willing  to  allow  her  an  opportu 
nity  of  evasion,  but  she  replied  unhesitatingly, 
"  I  am  the  same  Mary  Dyer  that  was  heie  at 
the  last  general  court." 

"Then  you  own  yourself  a  Quaker,  do  vou 
not?" 

"  I  own  myself  to  be  reproachfully  called  so.' 
"  I  must  then  repeat  the  sentence  once  be 
fore  pronounced  upon  you." 

After  he  had  spoken  the  words  of  doom, 
"This  is  no  more,"  replied  Mary  calmly, 
"  than  thou  saidst  before." 

"  But  now  it  is  to  be  executed  ;  therefore 
prepare  yourself  for  nine  o'clock  to-morrow.'' 
Still  stedfast  in  what  she  believed  her  divine- 
ly authorised  mission,  she  replied,  "  I  came  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  to  the  last  gene 
ral  court,  praying  you  to  repeal  your  unright- 
eous sentence  of  banishment,  on  pain  of  death, 
and  that  same  is  my  work  now,  and  earnest 
request,  although  I  told  you,  that  if  you  refused 
to  repeal  them,  the  Lord  would  send  others  of 
his  servants  to  witness  against  them." 
"  Are  you  a  prophetess?"  asked  Endicot 
"  I  spoke  the  words  which  the  Lord  spoke 
to  me,  and  now  the  thing  is  come  to  pass." 

"Away  with  her!"  cried  the  governor 
and  Mary  was  reconducted  to  prison.  We 
lament  the  imperfection  of  human  intelligence, 
and  the  infirmity  of  human  virtue,  for  "  perfec 
tion  easily  bears  with  the  imperfections  of 
others  ;"  but  we  rejoice,  that,  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  the  vice  of  one  party  elicits  the 


virtue  of  another  ;  that  bigotry  and  persecu- 
tion bring  forth  the  faith  and  heroic  self-sacri- 
fice of  the  martyr.  The  fire  is  kindled  and 
burns  fiercely,  but  the  phoenix  rises  ;  the  fur- 
nace, heated  with  seven-fold  heat,  does  not 
consume,  but  purifies. 

Mary  Dyer's  family  was  plunged  into  deep 
distress,  by  her  again  putting  her  life  in  jeo- 
pardy. As  her  husband's  religious  faith  did 
not  accord  with  her  own,  he  could  not  of 
course  perfectly  sympathise  with  her  zeal  in 
behalf  of  her  persecuted  sect;  but  the  following 
letter,  addressed  to  the  governor,  which  has 
not,  we  believe,  before  been  published,  bears 
ample  testimony,  that  his  conjugal  affection 
had  borne  the  hard  test  of  religious  disagree- 
ment. 

"  Honoured  Sir, — It  is  with  no  little  grief  of 
mind  and  sadness  of  heart,  that  I  am  necessi- 
tated to  be  so  bold  as  to  supplicate  your  hon- 
oured self,  with  the  honourable  assembly  of  your 
general  court,  to  extend  your  mercy  and  favor 
once  again,  to  me,  and  my  children.  Little 
did  I  dream,  that  I  should  have  occasion  to 
petition  in  a  matter  of  this  nature  ;  but  so  it  is, 
that  through  the  Divine  Providence  and  your 
benignity,  my  sonn  obtayned  so  much  pity  and 
mercy  at  your  hands,  to  enjoy  the  life  of  his 
mother.  Now  my  supplication  to  your  honors 
is,  to  begg  affectionately  the  life  of  my  dear 
wife.  'Tis  true,  I  have  not  seen  her  above 
this  half  yeare,  and  cannot  tell  how,  in  the 
frame  of  her  spirit,  she  was  moved  thus  again 
to  run  so  great  a  hazard  to  herself,  and  per- 
plexity to  me  and  mine,  and  all  her  friends  and 
well  wishers. 

"  So  it  is,  from  Shelton  Island,  about  by  Pey- 
nod,  Narragansett,  &.c,  to  the  town  of  Provi- 
dence, she  secretly  and  speedily  journeyed,  and 
as  secretly  from  thence  came  to  your  jurisdic- 
tion. Unhappy  journey,  may  I  say,  and  woe 
to  that  generation,  say  I,  that  gives  occasion 
thus  of  grief,  (to  those  that  desire  to  be  quiet,) 
by  helping  one  another  to  hazard  their  lives  to 
I  know  not  what  end,  nor  for  what  purpose. 

"  If  her  zeal  be  so  great,  as  thus  to  adven- 
ture, oh  !  let  your  pitty  and  favor  surmount  it, 
and  save  her  life.  Let  not  your  love  and  wont- 
ed compassion  be  conquered  by  her  inconsider- 
ate madness,  and  how  greatly  will  your  re- 
noune  spread,  if  by  so  conquering,  you  become 
victorious.  What  shall  I  say  more !  I  know 
you  are  all  sensible  of  my  condition — you  see 
what  my  petition  is,  and  what  will  give  me  and 
mine  peace. 

"  Oh  !  let  mercy's  wings  soar  over  justice's 
ballance,  and  then  whilst  I  live,  I  shall  exalt 
your  goodness  ;  but  otherways,  'twill  be  a  lan- 
guishing sorrow — yea,  so  great,  that  I  should 
gladly  suffer  the  blow  at  once,  much  rather. 
I  shall  forbear  to  trouble  you  with  words,  nei- 
ther am  I  in  a  capacity  to  expatiate  myself  at 
present.  I  only  say  this,  yourselves  have  been, 
and  are,  or  may-  be  husbands  to  wives  ;  so  am 
I,  yea  to  one  most  dearly  beloved.  Oh !  do 
not  deprive  me  of  her,  but  I  pray  give  her  me 
once  again.  I  shall  be  so  much  obliged  for 
ever,  that  I  shall  endeavor  continually  to  utter 
my  thanks,  and  render  you  love  and  honour 
most  renouned.  Pitty  me  !  I  beg  it  with  tears, 
and  rest  your  humble  suppliant. 

W.  Dyer." 
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It  does  not  appear  what  answer,  or  that  any 
answer  was  vouchsafed  to  this  touching  ap- 
peal. It  is  enough  to  know  that  it  was  una- 
vailing, and  that  on  the  very  next  day  after  her 
condemnation,  the  first  of  June,  Mary  Dyer 
was  led  forth  to  execution. 

Some  apprehensions  seem  to  have  been  en- 
tertained that  the  mob  might  give  inconvenient 
demonstrations  of  their  pity  for  the  prisoner, 
for  she  was  strongly  guarded,  and  during  her 
whole  progress  from  her  prison  to  the  place  of 
execution,  a  mile's  distance,  drums  were  beat- 
en before  and  behind  her. 

The  scaffold  was  erected  on  Boston  Com- 
mon. When  she  had  mounted  it,  she  was 
asked  if  she  would  have  the  elders  to  pray  for 

"  I  know  never  an  elder  here,"  she  replied. 

"  Will  you  have  none  of  the  people  to  pray 
for  you  ?"  persisted  her  attendant. 

"  I  would  have  all  the  people  of  God  to  pray 
for  me,"  she  replied. 

"  Mary  Dyer  !  O  repent !  O  repent !"  cried 
out  Mr.  Wilson  the  minister  ;  "  be  not  so  de- 
luded and  carried  away  by  the  devil." 

"  Nay,  man,"  she  answered,  "  I  am  not  now 
to  repent." 

She  was  reproached  with  having  said  she  had 
already  been  in  paradise. 

To  this  she  replied,  "  I  have  been  in  para- 
dise many  days." 

She  spoke  truly.  Her  mind  was  the  para- 
dise of  God,  sanctified  by  his  peace.  The  ex- 
ecutioner did  his  office.  He  could  kill  the 
body,  demolish  the  temple,  but  the  pure  and 
glorious  spirit  of  the  martyr  passed  unharmed, 
untouched,  into  the  visible  presence  of  its 
Creator. 

The  scene  of  this  tragedy  was  the  Boston 
Common  ;  that  spot,  so  affluent  in  beauty,  so 
graced  by  the  peace,  and  teeming  with  the 
loveliness  of  nature,  was  desecrated  by  a 
scaffold  !  stained  with  innocent  blood  !  We 
would  not  dishonour  this  magnificent  scene  by 
connecting  with  it,  in  a  single  mind,  one  pain- 
ful association.  But  let  those  send  back  one 
thought  to  the  Quaker  martyr,  who  delight  to 
watch  the  morning  light  and  the  evening  sha- 
dows stealing  over  it ;  to  walk  under  the  boun- 
tiful shadow  of  its  elms  ;  to  see  the  herds  of 
cattle  banqueting  there ;  the  birds  daintily 
gleaning  their  food  ;  the  boys  driving  their 
hoops,  flying  their  kites,  and  launching  their 
mimic  vessels  on  the  mimic  lake  ;  whilst  the 
\\tt\e  faineants,  perhaps  the  busiest  in  thought 
among  them,  are  idly  stretched  on  the  grass, 
seemingly  satisfied  with  the  bare  consciousness 
of  existence.  The  Boston  Common,  as  it  is, 
preserved  and  embellished,  but  not  spoiled  by 
art,  still  retaining  its  natural  and  graceful  un- 
dulations, shaded  by  trees  of  a  century's  growth, 
with  its  ample  extent  of  uncovered  surface,  af- 
fording, in  the  heart  of  a  populous  city,  that 
first  of  luxuries,  space  ;  trodden  by  herds  of  its 
natural  and  chartered  proprietors  ;  encom- 
passed by  magnificent  edifices,  the  homes  of  the 
gifted,  cultivated  and  liberal  ;  with  its  beautiful 
view  of  water  (Heaven  pardon  those  who  abat- 
ed it!)  and  of  the  surrounding,  cultured  and  en- 
joyed country  ;  crowned  by  Dorchester  Heights, 
and  the  Blue  Hills, — Boston  Common  has  al- 
ways appeared  to  us  one  of  the  choicest  of  na- 
ture's temples.    The  memory  of  the  good  is 


worthy  such  a  temple  ;  and  we  trust  we  shall 
be  forgiven,  for  having  attempted  to  fix  there 
this  slight  monument  to  a  noble  sufferer  in  that 
great  cause,  that  has  stimulated  the  highest 
minds  to  the  sublimest  actions  ;  that  calls  its 
devotees  from  the  gifted,  its  martyrs  from  the 
moral  heroes  of  mankind  ;  the  best  cause,  the 
fountain  of  all  liberty — liberty  of  conscience  ! 

CONVERSATIONS  WITH  ELIAS  HICKS. 

(Continued  from  page  158.) 

Robert  Seaman  goes  on  to  say  :  "  They 
then  state  that  the  Apostle  Paul  said,  '  in  him 
dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodi- 
ly :'  he  replied  '  Who  cares  for  Paul  1  I  do 
not.  His  opinion  is  no  more  to  me  than  that 
of  any  other  man.'  Here,"  says  R.  Seaman, 
u  1  think  the  writers  of  the  notes  have  betray- 
ed great  weakness,  in  supposing  they  could  im- 
pose even  upon  his  opposers,  by  assigning  to  him 
declarations  so  at  variance  with  what  he  had 
ever  been  heard  to  express  on  any  occasion,  or 
at  any  time." 

Now,  I  think,  if  R.  Seaman  has  not  "  be- 
trayed great  weakness,"  he  discovered  at  least 
some  inconsistency.  If  he  really  thinks  it 
strange  that  the  writers  of  the  notes  should 
suppose,  that  even  the  opposers  of  E.  Hicks 
would  believe  the  statement  before  us,  why  did 
he  suppose  it  would  be  believed  ?  And  if  he 
had  not  fallen  into  this  supposition,  why  did  he 
undertake  to  refute  the  charge  ?  And  when 
he  did  make  this  attempt,  why  did  he  so  com- 
pletely fail  ? 

If  no  one  could  believe  it,  why  trouble  him- 
self about  it  ?  And  if  it  was  not  true,  why 
should  he  so  ingeniously  have  avoided  saying 
that  Elias  Hicks  did  not  say  so  ?  And  yet  he 
has  made  a  declaration,  which  it  is  certain  he 
could  not  do  as  a  creditable  witness.  He  says 
the  declaration  ascribed  to  E.  Hicks,  was  "  at 
variance  with  what  he  had  ever  been  heard  to 
express,  on  any  occasion,  or  at  any  time."  On 
what  evidence,  it  may  be  asked,  did  R.  Sea- 
man say  this  ?  Had  he  been  with  Elias  Hicks 
all  the  days  of  his  life,  on  all  occasions  and  at 
all  times  ?  If  he  had  not,  and  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  he  would  pretend  that  he  had — this 
sweeping  declaration  will  go  to  show,  that 
in  what  he  said,  he  did  not  confine  himself  to 
facts  within  his  own  knowledge — but  that  he 
was  disposed  to  make  assertions  in  vindication 
of  his  friend,  very  far  beyond  what  he  could  do 
with  safety.  And  yet,  he  did  not  deny  that  E. 
Hicks  said  he  did  not  care  for  Paul,  &c.  He 
does  not  even  notice  the  statement  made  by 
the  four  Friends,  in  which  they  charge  him 
with  saying,  that  the  testimony  of  the  apostle 
"  was  no  proof  to  him,  for  he  considered  that 
the  apostle  knew  no  more  about  it  than  we 
might  know."  All  this  he  steps  over  by  say- 
ing :  "  On  this  subject  E.  Hicks  made  these 
remarks."  But  as  he  does  not  say  that  they 
were  the  only  remarks  which  he  made — nor 
even  that  the  remarks  quoled  by  the  four  Friends 
were  not  made,  those  which  R.  Seaman  has 
given,  if  Elias  Hicks  did  make  them  at  all,  may 
be  regarded  as  additional.  They  are  these  : 
"  You  cannot  suppose  that  the  all  pervading 
spirit  of  God  was  confined  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  that  body  of  flesh — if  so,  the  whole 
creation  must  have  at  once  sunk  into  a  state  of 


annihilation  ;  for  it  is  by  his  immediate  power 
and  presence,  that  every  thing  in  creation  is 
sustained  ;  it  is  '  in  Him  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being,'  and  to  suppose  him  wholly 
comprised  within  that  body  of  flesh,  is  utterly 
absurd  and  inconsistent." 

This,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  in  reply  to 
a  simple  text  of  Scripture.  R.  Seaman,  who 
has  come  out  to  explain  the  whole  conversa-- 
tion,  does  not  tell  us  that  the  four  Friends  had 
made  any  unscriptural  declarations — but  had 
quoted  a  text,  to  which  "  these  remarks"  were 
a  reply.  And  let  it  be  further  remembered 
that  the  subject  under  discussion  was  the  divin- 
ity of  Christ,  in  opposition  to  E.  Hicks's  opi- 
nion, that  every  man  may  be  furnished  with 
ability  to  come  into  the  same  blessed  state  of 
perfection,  that  Christ  was  in. 

With  these  remarks  I  shall  pass  on  to  the 
next  paragraph,  in  which  R.  Seaman  informs 
his  readers,  that  "  time  will  not  admit  of  my 
noticing  every  part  of  what  they  give  as  E. 
Hicks's  observations." 

The  whole  article  alluded  to  was  only  about 
a  dozen  fines  more  than  a  page  of  the  Reposi- 
tory. See  vol.  3,  p.  402,  403.  And  yet  it 
is  possible  that  time  would  not  admit  of  his 
noticing  every  part  of  this  short  article.  For 
if  it  took  him  from  the  seventh,  to  the  last  of 
the  1 1  th  month,  to  do  what  he  did,  there  is 
no  telling  when  his  production  would  have  met 
the  public  eye,  if  he  had  noticed  every  part  of 
the  statement  of  the  four  Friends.  But  leaving 
this  apology  for  passing  over  some  parts  of  the 
statements,  he  tells  us  that  he  should  "  notice 
some  of  the  most  objectionable."  He  then 
notices  the  inquiry  which  is  put  to  E.  Hicks, 
"  How  much  of  the  Scriptures  he  believed  ?" 
— and  his  answer,  "  Just  as  much  as  is  re- 
vealed to  me  and  no  more."  "  Of  what  use 
are  all  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  to 
us  ?  We  do  not  know  that  they  are  true,  for 
we  never  saw  any  of  them  ;  and  a  miracle  is 
no  miracle  to  us,  unless  we  see  it,  and  are  in 
possession  of  sufficient  evidence  to  establish 
their  credit."  Here  R.  Seaman  breaks  off 
without  giving  the  entire  statement.  The  parts 
omitted  are  these  :  "  Do  you  believe  all  the 
Bible  ?"  On  being  told  it  was  established  on 
too  firm  authority  to  be  doubted,  he  said,  "  Do 
you  believe  the  story  of  the  witch  of  Endor,  of 
Sampson's  foxes,  and  such  trumpery  ?"  This 
he  passes  over  in  silence.  It  was  not  in  his 
estimation  some  of  the  most  objectionable  parts 
of  the  statement.  And  so  time  would  not  ad- 
mit of  his  denying  that  Elias  Hicks  applied  the 
odious  epithet  of  "  trumpery"  to  a  portion  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  contemptuously  asked  the 
Friends  if  they  believed  it !  To  this  part  of 
the  conversation  R.  Seaman  has  made  no  re- 
ply— and  therefore  it  remains  without  even  the 
pretence  of  a  contradiction. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

It  is  well  understood  that  the  recent  separa- 
tion from  the  Society  of  Friends,  originated  in 
the  attempt  of  Elias  Hicks  to  overturn  its  faith, 
by  promulgating  doctrines  which  had  been  pro- 
nounced "  unsound  and  spurious,"  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Jeffrey  Bullock,  (1698.)  Strong 
personal  attachment  enlisted  many  in  his  cause, 
whilst  others  advocated  it  from  a  congeniality 
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of  opinion  and  an  aversion  to  all  disciplinary 
restraint.  The  opposition  of  the  elders  to  his 
sentiments  produced  a  morbid  sensitiveness  in 
his  adherents,  which  led  them  to  condemn 
every  mark  of  disunity  manifested  towards 
other  members,  who,  without  proper  authority, 
undertook  to  officiate  as  preachers.  Whsn  pri- 
vate labour  was  extended  to  dissuade  such 
preachers  from  interrupting  the  solemnity  of 
divine  worship,  they  counteracted  this"  advice, 
and  supported  them  in  their  obtrusions.  After 
having  privately  discharged  their  duty  in  the 
order  and  spirit  of  the  gospel,  to  convince 
those  headstrong  members  of  their  error,  and 
to  preserve  our  religious  meetings  from  dis- 
order and  disturbance,  the  elders  had  no  al- 
ternative but  public  disapprobation,  by  refusing 
to  rise  when  they  knelt,  or  requesting  them  to 
desist  from  speaking.  This  was  highly  resent- 
ed by  some  who  are  now  conspicuous  mem- 
bers of  the  new  society.  On  such  occasions 
they  would  rise  when  the  elders  and  other 
Friends  sat,  and  thus  violated  good  order  in 
opposing  the  judgment  of  those  whose  duty  it 
was  to  watch  over  the  ministry.  They  more- 
over stirred  up  a  spirit  of  hostility  against  this 
salutary  check  upon  an  unauthorized  ministry, 
and  encouraged  their  favourite  speakers  to  per- 
sist in  their  own  course,  regardless  of  the 
peace  of  the  Society.  When  the  queries  were 
under  consideration  in  Philadelphia  quarterly 
meeting,  A.  Lower,  at  one  time,  endeavoured 
to  cast  an  odium  on  those  meetings  where  this 
disapprobation  had  been  shown  to  their  speak- 
ers, and  to  draw  a  comparison  in  favour  of 
Green  street,  as  the  most  orderly  meeting  in 
the  city,  where  all  descriptions  of  preaching, 
except  sound  gospel  ministry,  were  tolerated. 
In  fact,  it  was  made  a  common  means  of  creat- 
ing and  spreading  discontent  in  the  Society  ; 
and  in  devising  a  separation,  they  promised 
themselves  and  their  credulous  adherents  a 
perfect  freedom  from  all  such  interference. 
"  Many  mouths,"  it  was  predicted,  "  would 
then  be  opened,"  and  an  "  unshackled  minis- 
try" would  have  free  course.  Friends  were 
abused  by  them  in  meeting,  and  slandered  in 
the  public  prints,  as  attempting  to  establish  an 
arbitrary  and  oppressive  hierarchy,  for  the 
purpose  of  domineering  over  the  liberties  and 
consciences  of  the  "  little  ones." 

Separation  finally  ensued,  and  did  they  keep 
to  their  own  concerns  as  a  distinct  association, 
without  meddling  with  Friends,  I  should  feel 
little  inclination  to  make  any  remark  on  their 
present  condition.  But  whilst  they  boast  of 
their  own  unity  and  prosperity,  and  treat  us  as 
a  "contemptible  minority,"  misrepresenting 
and  censuring  the  measures  adopted  by  Friends 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Society  and  the  promo- 
tion of  the  Christian  cause,  evidently,  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  away  the  members,  it  will 
be  well  to  examine  whether  their  anticipations 
have  not  resulted  in  a  total  failure. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  those  persons  who 
persisted  to  officiate  as  preachers  in  defiance  of 
the  advice  of  the  elders,  went  off  in  the  separa- 
tion, fully'  relying  on  the  promises  of  their  lead- 
ers, that  they  should  have  the  unshackled  and 
unmolested  liberty  to  preach  according  to  their 
own  opinions  and  consciences.  But  what  must 
have  been  their  mortification  and  chagrin  to 


I  find,  that  in  the  short  space  of  three  years  they 
were  not  only  openly  opposed  and  disapproved, 
and  their  ministry  publicly  denounced  even  by 
other  ministers  as  wholly  unauthorised,  but  in 
several  instances  themselves  disowned,  and 
committees  instructed  to  keep  them  out  of  their 
meetings.  At  Cherry  street,  the  model  meet- 
ing of  the  separatists,  part  of  the  company 
have  frequently  kept  their  seats  in  time  of 
prayer,  while  the  other  part  rose  in  unison  with 
the  speaker,  so  that  a  pxoposition,  lam  inform- 
ed, was  made  at  their  yearly  meeting,  by  a  po- 
pular preacher,  to  dispense  with  rising  on  these 
occasions  altogether,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cealing their  divided  and  confused  state.  In 
a  recent  instance,  such  was  "  the  confusion 
worse  confounded,"  to  use  a  phrase  often  ap- 
plied by  T.  Wetherald  to  Friends,  that  a  con- 
siderable number  rose  at  once  and  rushed  out 
of  the  house,  while  a  female,  whom  they  for- 
merly caressed,  was  speaking  in  a  first  day 
morning  meeting.  A  few  years  since,  the  Hicks- 
ites  at  Byberry  cordially  approbated  the 
preaching  of  this  woman,  but  conceiving  it  to 
be  her  place,  lately,  to  make  them  a  visit,  she 
was  assailed  by  one  of  their  principal  female 
speakers,  and  by  several  of  the  men,  for  the 
purpose  of  silencing  her,  before  she  thought 
proper  to  desist.  The  Byberry  preacher  came 
to  Cherry  street,  in  a  few  days,  and  there  re- 
newed her  attack,  in  a  public  meeting,  upon 
this  persevering  woman,  who  is  now  forcibly 
excluded,  by  the  vigilance  of  a  committee  of 
u  tolerants,"  regularly  stationed,  to  guard  the 
Cherry  street  meeting  from  her  intrusions. 
Great  uneasiness  has  also  been  created  in 
Bucks  county,  by  sundry  other  preachers,  who 
have  nearly  exhausted  the  forbearance  and 
spirit  of  toleration,  to  which  the  loving  follow- 
ers of  Elias  Hicks  have  made  such  high  pre- 
tensions. The  New  York  Hicksites,  I  am  told, 
set  the  example  of  disowning  these  troublesome 
preachers,  and  advise  their  brethren,  in  other 
places,  to  pursue  the  same  course,  as  the  most 
ready  method  of  ridding  themselves  from  their 
annoyance.  These  circumstances  are  render- 
ed peculiarly  striking,  from  the  fact,  that  the 
preachers,  whom  they  treat  in  this  "manner," 
are  the  same  individuals  who  gave  such  fre- 
quent uneasiness  to  Friends,  and  were  then 
warmly  cherished  and  abetted,  by  the  Hicks- 
ites, as  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  qualified 
instruments,  to  resist  the  domination  of  elders. 
Nor  are  they  now,  without  their  advocates,  in 
the  Cherry  street,  and  other  meetings,  who  ap- 
prove their  doctrines,  and  consider  the  oppo- 
sition overbearing,  even  "  worse  than  ortho- 
doxy," and  a  violation  of  the  rights  guaranteed 
to  them,  at  the  separation.  So  that  they  have 
answered  the  double  purpose  of  contributing 
to  separate  the  Hicksites  from  Friends,  and 
of  introducing  discord  and  animosity  among 
the  separatists.  To  make  a  parade  of  their 
unity  and  prosperity,  on  paper,  may  for  a  while 
deceive  the  ignorant  and  keep  them  at  rest, 
but  like  counterfeit  money,  it  will  pass  for  lit- 
tle where  it  is  known,  and  disgrace  those  who 
manufacture  it.  An  association,  that  owes  its 
existence  to  a  spirit  of  jealousy  and  ambition, 
and  whose  foundation  is  laid  in  antichristian 
and  disorganizing  principles,  cannot  exist  as  a 
united  and  harmonious  whole.  After  that  rest- 


less and  aspiring  spirit  has  fully  effected  its 
purposes  of  division  from  the  ancient  Society, 
there  remains  no  common  interest  to  bind  trie 
discontents  together.  It  will  then  turn  upon 
its  own  offspring,  and  excite  jealousies  and 
resentments  among  them.  Accordingly,  "ir- 
reconcilable differences'  have,  in  the  short 
space  of  three  years,  split  meetings,  and  ar- 
rayed in  all  the  bitterness  which  they  vented 
against  Friends,  prominent  and  active  mem- 
bets  of  the  new  society  against  one  another. 
Some  are  prepared  to  throw  off  the  mask  en- 
tirely, and  make  a  more  candid  avowal  of  their 
infidelity  than  others,  and  will  pursue  their 
course,  reckless  of  all  consequences  ;  and  on 
what  ground  will  the  followers  of  Elias  Hicks 
disown  them  or  their  principles,  after  denying 
to  Friends,  the  right  and  authority  to  disown 
them  for  the  same?  It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped 
that  the  sincere  hearted  among  the  separat- 
ists, such  as  have  been  led,  rather  than  of  their 
own  perversity  of  will  gone  astray,  of  which 
description,  1  am  induced  to  believe,  there  is  a 
large  number,  will  be  awakened  by  those  start- 
ling premonitions  to  a  sense  of  the  dangers 
with  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  make  a 
timely  retreat.  S. 

EXTRACTED   FOR  "THE  FRIEND." 

How  false  is  found,  as  on  in  life  we  go, 
Our  early  estimate  of  bliss  and  wo: 
— Some  sparkling  joy  attracts  us,  which  we  fain 
Would  sell,  a  precious  birthright  to  obtain: 
There  all  our  hopes  of  happiness  are  placed; 
Life  looks  without  it  like  a  joyless  waste; 
No  good  is  prized,  no  comfort  sought  beside; 
Prayers,  tears  implore,  and  will  not  be  denied: 
Heaven,  pitying,  hears  the  intemperate,  rude  appeal, 
And  suits  its  answer  to  our  truest  weal: 
The  self-sought  idol,  if  at  last  bestowed, 
Proves,  what  our  wilfulness  required — a  goad. 
Ne'er,  but  as  needful  chastisement,  is  given 
The  wish,  thus  forced,  and  torn,  and  stormed  from 
heaven. 

But  if  withheld  in  pity  from  our  prayer, 
We  rave  awhile  of  torment  and  despair, 
Refuse  each  proffered  comfort  with  disdain, 
And  slight  the  thousand  blessings  that  remain. 
Meanwhile  heaven  bears  the  grievous  wrong,  and 
waits 

In  patient  pity,  till  the  storm  abates; 

Applies,  with  gentlest  hand,  the  healing  balm, 

Or  speaks  the  ruffled  mind  into  a  calm, 

Deigning,  perhaps,  to  show  the  mourner,  soon, 

'1  was  special  mercy  that  denied  the  boon. 

Our  blasted  hopes,  our  aims  and  wishes  crossed, 

Are  worth  the  tears  and  agonies  they  cost, 

When  the  poor  mind,  with  fruitless  efforts  spent, 

With  food  and  raiment  learns  to  be  content. 

Bounding  with  youthful  hope,  the  restless  mind 

Leaves  that  divine  monition  far  behind, 

But  tamed  at  length  by  suffering,  comprehends 

The  tranquil  happiness  to  which  it  tends; 

Perceives  the  high  wrought  bliss  it  aimed  to  share. 

Demands  a  richer  soil,  a  purer  air: 

That  'tis  not  fitted,  and  would  strangely  grace 

The  mean  condition  of  our  mortal  race, 

And  all  we  need,  in  this  terrestrial  spot, 

Is  calm  contentment  with  the  common  lot. 

Oh!  who  that  takes  a  retrospective  view 

Of  years,  now  fading  in  the  distant  blue, 

The  snares,  to  which  impetuous  we  had  flown, 

Restrained  by  God's  resistless  arm  alone, 

How,  ever  yielding  to  our  own  self  will, 

We  would  refuse  the  good,  and  choose  the  ill, 

He,  interposing  still  in  our  behalf, 

Still  safely  guiding  with  his  rod  and  staff, 

— But  with  subdued,  submissive  heart  would  cry, 

Choose  thou  my  portion,  guide  me  with  thine  eye; 

One  sole  condition  would  I  dare  suggest, 

That  thou  would  save  me  from  niy  own  request. 

Jane  Taylor. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


CIRCULAR. 

It  is  known  to  the  public  that  there  has  re- 
cently taken  place  a  separation  in  the  religious 
Society  of  Friends,  and  that  a  controversy 
involving  the  rights  of  property,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, has  arisen  out  of  that  division  ;  which 
controversy  is  now  going  forward  in  the  high 
court  of  chancery,  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 

The  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  interests 
involved,  and  the  various  matters  as  well  of 
discipline  as  doctrine,  which  have  been  put  in 
issue  by  the  pleadings,  have  occasioned  a  wide 
range  to  be  taken  in  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses. 

These  examinations  were  commenced  in  the 
sixth  month  (June)  last,  and  have  been  con- 
tinued by  adjournments,  until  the  first  of  the 
third  month  (March)  next,  and  will  probably 
close,  on  both  sides,  in  the  month  following. 

At  the  instance  and  request  of  the  counsel 
concerned  for  the  litigant  parties,  the  master 
and  examiner  before  whom  this  testimony  has 
been  taken,  has  received  the  permission  of  the 
chancellor  to  publish  it.  He  therefore  holds 
himself  officially  responsible  for  its  entire  cor- 
rectness. 

The  general  and  particular  history  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  from  its  origin  to  the  pre- 
sent day;  its  organization,  discipline,  doctrines 
and  testimonies,  and  the  vicissitudes  to  which  it 
has  been  exposed,  are  matters  distinctly  treated 
of :  and  it  is  believed,  that  on  these  subjects  a 
greater  amount  of  information  is  embodied  in 
this  testimony,  than  is  any  where  else  to  be 
found. 

It  contains  the  views  of  each  of  the  parties 
in  reference  to  the  division,  and  a  voluminous 
statement  of  facts,  alleged  on  either  side  as 
causes  or  effects,  of  the  separation  which  has 
taken  place ;  and  generally  an  account  of  all 
matters  of  discipline,  in  respect  to  which  there 
exists  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
parties. 

This  publication  will  place  before  the  reader, 
the  whole  case, — the  bill  of  complaint  and  in- 
terpleader, and  the  answers  respectively, — the 
whole  of  the  testimony  adduced  on  both  sides, — 
and  lastly,  the  adjudication  or  decree  of  the 
court. 

Letters,  copies  of  records,  and  other  docu- 
mentary evidence,  submitted  in  the  form  of 
exhibits,  except  such  parts  as  are  contained  in 
sundry  books  already  published,  will  be  given 
with  the  proper  references,  in  an  appendix.  A 
copious  index,  or  table  of  contents,  will  com- 
plete the  work. 

To  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
this  publication  must  be  highly  acceptable,  as 
it  developes  a  scene  of  operations,  and  brings 
into  one  view  a  multitude  of  transactions,  af- 
fecting their  dearest  interests,  and  comes  forth 
under  the  solemn  sanctions  imposed  by  the 
forms  of  judicial  proceeding.  To  the  public 
at  large  it  will  give,  at  the  same  time,  a  more 
particular  and  authentic  account  of  what  is 
desirable  to  be  known  respecting  the  Society, 
their  peculiar  mode  of  transacting  business,  and 
the  causes  of  their  present  difficulties,  than  has 
ever  before  been  published. 

Conditions. 

I.  The  printing  of  the  work  will  be  com- 
menced immediately,  and  continued  simultane- 


ously with  the  examination  of  witnesses,  who 
remain  to  be  heard  ;  and  finished  as  speedily 
as  possible  after  the  close  of  the  examinations, 
which  is  expected  to  take  place  in  the  fourth 
month  (April)  next. 

II.  The  publication  will  immediately  follow 
the  decision  of  the  court. 

III.  It  will  be  executed  in  a  workmanlike 
manner,  with  a  handsome  type,  and  on  good 
paper,  and  comprised  in  two  octavo  volumes 
of  about  450  pages  each. 

IV.  The  price  will  be  one  dollar  fifty  cents 
per  volume  in  boards. 

V.  Any  person  subscribing,  or  becoming 
responsible  for  ten  copies,  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  eleventh  gratis;  and  in  the  like  proportion 
for  any  greater  number. 

J.  J.  FOSTER. 

Woodbury,  New  Jersey,  second  month, 
(February)  1831. 

0^7=  As  the  size  of  the  edition  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  number  of  copies  subscribed  for, 
it  is  important  to  the  publisher  that  he  receive 
the  necessary  information  on  this  subject  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible. 

If  thy  fancy  be  but  a  little  too  rank,  age  it- 
self will  correct  it.  To  lift  too  high,  is  no 
fault  with  a  young  horse,  because  with  travel- 
ling he  will  mend  it  for  his  own  ease.  Thus 
lofty  fancies  in  young  men  will  come  down  of 
themselves,  and  in  process  of  time  the  over- 
plus will  shrink  to  be  but  even  measure.  Take 
part  always  with  thy  judgment  against  thy  fan- 
cy in  any  thing  wherein  they  shall  dissent. 

Fuller. 


THE  FRIEND. 


THIRD  MONTH,  5,  1831. 


Desirous  at  all  times  to  keep  the  members  of 
our  religious  Society  informed  of  every  thing 
which  transpires,  either  as  relates  to  its  pre- 
sent situation  or  future  prospects,  if  in  the 
opinion  of  any  we  should  seem  remiss  in  this 
part  of  our  duty,  the  fault  must  principally  be 
attributed  to  the  backwardness  of  our  friends 
in  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  on 
whom  we  have  repeatedly  pressed  the  expe- 
diency of  forwarding  statements  of  cases  and 
occurrences  within  their  knowledge  proper  for 
publication.  We  are  conscious,  however,  that 
on  one  subject  there  exists  in  the  minds  of 
subscribers  at  a  distance,  a  strong  solicitude  to 
receive  information  ; — we  allude  to  the  pond- 
ing suits  respecting  the  property  of  the  Society, 
and  more  especially  in  regard  to  the  examina- 
tions going  on  in  Camden,  under  the  sanction 
of  the  high  court  of  chancery  of  the  state  of 
New  Jersey.  It  would  have  been  our  wish  to 
have  inserted  occasional  sketches  of  those  pro- 
ceedings, but  that  we  have  been  admonished  to 
refrain,  from  a  conviction  of  the  manifest  im- 
propriety and  indelicacy  of  attempting  it,  while 
the  trial  was  yet  pending.  We  may  just  say, 
nevertheless,  that  the  examinations,  after  a 
suspension  of  about  two  months,  were  again 
resumed  on  the  first  instant,  and  are  now  pro- 


ceeding with  a  hope  of  their  being  brought  to 
a  close  some  time  in  next  month. 

By  a  Circular  which  we  have  inserted  at  the 
request  of  Dr.  J.  J.  Foster,  the  master  in 
chancery,  who  conducts  tbe  examinations,  our 
readers  will  perceive  there  is  a  probability  that 
those  who  may  incline,  will  have  it  in  their 
power  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  and  at  a 
moderate  expense,  to  obtain  all  the  information 
on  the  subject  which  can  be  desired. 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  article  inserted 
a  week  ago,  respecting  Joseph  John  Gurney's 
new  work,  an  error  occurred  which  materially 
diminishes  the  point  and  beauty  of  the  passage; 
we  therefore  now  give  it  as  it  should  be,  and 
as  it  is  in  the  copy. 

"  I  know  that  He  is  truly  God,  from  heaven, 
impassible  (not  liable  or  obnoxious  to  suffer- 
ing.) I  know  that  he  was  of  the  seed  of  David, 
a  man  according  to  the  flesh  from  the  earth, 
passible  (liable  to  suffer.)  I  do  not  enquire 
how  the  same  is  both  passible  and  impassible; 
how  He  is  both  God  and  man  ;  lest,  whilst  I 
busy  myself  about  the  how,  and  am  investigat- 
ing the  mode,  I  should  miss  of  that  good  which 
is  set  before  us." 


The  contributions  of  M.  A.,  also  that  of  S. 
C.  H.,  are  marked  for  insertion  next  week. 

The  continuation  of  the  interesting  account 
of  Indian  manners  and  customs,  derived  from 
Col.  Smith's  narrative,  is  in  hand,  but  neces- 
sarily deferred  to  next  number.  The  lines  by 
W.  are  too  imperfect  for  our  use. 

A  stated  annual  meeting  of  the  contributors 
to  the  "  Asylum  for  the  relief  of  persons  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  their  Reason,"  will  be  held 
at  Friends'  meeting-house,  on  Mulberry  street, 
on  fourth  day,  the  16th  of  3d  month  next,  at  3 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

N.  B. — A  proposition  made  last  year  for  a 
change  in  the  constitution,  will  be  considered. 

Thomas  Kimbek,  Clerk. 

Philadelphia,  2d  mo.  26th,  1831. 


Married  ora  5th  day,  the  17th  ult.  at  Friends'  meet- 
ing house  in  Haddcmfield,  N.  J.  Nathan  Smith  of 
Philadelphia,  to  Margaret  H.  Estlack  of  former 
place. 

Departed  this  life,  at  her  residence  near  Borden- 
town,  New  Jersey,  on  the  22d  of  1st  mo.  1831,  Anna 
Gillam,  wife  of  Simon  Gillam,  in  the  69th  year  of 
her  age. 

This  amiable  woman  had  remained  firm  in  the  doc- 
trines and  principles  of  Friends,  and  mourned  over 
those  who  had  departed  therefrom;  expressing  her- 
self on  this  wise  a  short  time  before  her  close,  "  I 
have  been  striving  to  have  my  accounts  in  readiness, 
but  if  the  righteous  scarcely  can  be  saved,  where 
shall  the  wicked  and  ungodly  appear,"  and,  "  oh 
those  that  deny  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ!" 
"  What  have  I  to  depend  on  now — nothing  of  my 
own  righteousness  but  on  the  mercies  of  a  dear  Re- 
deemer, "and  praying  for  an  easy  passage  out  of  time, 
it  seemed  to  be  granted  to  her  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner, so  that  it  might  be  truly  said  the  sting  of  death 
was  taken  away,  and  the  grave  had  no  victory — her 
mortal  close  being  without  sigh,  groan,  or  struggle. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
ROBERT  BOYLE. 

(Concluded  from  page  162.) 

By  his  experiments  with  this  machine,  Boyle 
made  several  important  discoveries  with  regard 
to  the  air,  the  principal  of  which  he  details  in 
the  three  successive  parts  of  the  work  we  have 
mentioned.  Having  so  commodious  a  form 
and  position  to  the  vessel,  out  of  which  the  air 
was  to  be  extracted,  (which,  after  him,  has 
been  generally  called  the  receiver,  a  name,  he 
says,  first  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  glass  men,) 
that  he  could  easily  introduce  into  it  any  thing 
which  he  wished  to  make  the  subject  of  an  ex- 
periment, he  found  that  neither  flame  would 
burn  nor  animals  live  in  a  vacuum,  and  hence 
he  inferred  the  necessity  of  the  presence  of  air, 
both  to  combustion  and  animal  life.  Even  a 
fish  immersed  in  water,  he  proved,  would  not 
live  in  an  exhausted  receiver.  Flame  and  ani- 
mal life,  he  showed,  were  also  both  soon 
extinguished  in  any  confined  portion  of  air, 
however  dense,  although  not  so  soon  in  a  given 
bulk  of  dense,  as  of  rarefied  air  ;  nor  was  this, 
as  had  been  supposed,  owing  to  any  exhalation 
of  heat  from  the  animal  body  or  the  flame,  for 
the  same  thing  took  place  when  they  were  kept 
in  the  most  intense  cold,  by  being  surrounded 
with  a  frigorific  mixture.  What  he  chiefly 
sought  to  demonstrate,  however,  by  the  air- 
pump,  was,  the  extraordinary  elasticity,  or 
spring,  as  he  called  it,  of  the  air.  It  is  evident, 
•from  the  account  that  has  been  given  of  the 
principle  of  his  machine,  that,  if  the  pump  be 
worked  ever  so  long,  it  never  can  produce  in 
the  receiver  a  strictly  perfect  vacuum  ;  for  the 
air  expelled  from  the  barrel  by  the  last  descent 
of  the  piston,  must  always  be  merely  a  portion 
of  a  certain  quantity,  the  rest  of  which  will  be 
in  the  receiver.  The  receiver,  in  truth,  after 
the  last  stroke  of  the  piston,  is  as  full  of  air  as 
it  was  at  first ;  only  that  by  which  it  is  now 
filled  is  so  much  rarefied  and  reduced  in  quan- 
tity, although  it  occupies  the  same  space  as 
before,  that  it  may  be  considered,  as  for  most 
practicable  purposes,  annihilated.  Still  a  cer- 
tain quantity,  as  we  have  said,  remains,  be  it 
ever  so  small ;  and  this  quantity  continues 
just  as  at  first,  to  be  diffused  over  the  whole 
space  within  the  receiver.    From  this  circum- 


stance Boyle  deduced  some  striking  evidences 
of  what  seems  to  be  the  almost  indefinite  ex- 
pansibility of  the  air.  He  at  last  actually  di- 
lated a  portion  of  air  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
filled,  he  calculated,  13,679  times  its  natural 
space,  or  that  which  it  occupied  as  part  of  the 
common  atmosphere.  But  the  usual  density 
of  the  atmosphere  i3  very  far  from  being  the 
greatest  to  which  the  air  may  be  raised.  It  is 
evident  that,  if  the  two  valves  of  the  air-pump 
we  have  already  described,  be  made  to  open 
inwards  instead  of  outwards,  the  effect  of  every 
stroke  of  the  piston  will  be,  not  to  extract  air 
from  the  receiver,  but  to  force  an  additional 
quantity  into  it.  In  that  form,  accordingly, 
the  machine  is  called  a  forcing-pump,  and  is 
used  for  the  purpose  of  condensing  air,  or 
compressing  a  quantity  of  it  into  the  smallest 
possible  space.  Boyle  succeeded,  by  this  me- 
thod, in  forcing  into  his  receiver  forty  times  its 
natural  quantity.  But  the  condensation  of  the 
air  has  been  carried  much  further  since  his 
time.  Dr.  Hales  compressed  into  a  certain 
space  1522  times  the  natural  quantity,  which  in 
this  state  had  nearly  twice  the  density,  or  in 
other  words,  was  nearly  twice  as  heavy  as  the 
same  bulk  of  water.  Of  the  air  thus  con- 
densed by  Dr.  Hales,  therefore,  the  same  space 
actually  contained  above  twenty  millions  of 
times  the  quantity  which  it  would  have  done 
of  that  dilated  to  the  highest  degree  by  Boyle. 
How  far  do  these  experiments  carry  us  beyond 
the  knowledge  of  Aristotle,  who  held  that  the 
air,  if  rarefied  so  as  to  fill  ten  times  its  usual 
space,  would  become  fire  ! 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  these  de- 
tails, both  as  referring  to  some  of  the  most 
important  contributions  for  which  science  is 
indebted  to  Robert  Boyle,  and  because  they 
serve  to  continue  the  brief  sketch  of  discoveries 
relating  to  the  air  which  we  gave  in  our  former 
volume. 

On  leaving  Oxford,  in  1668,  Boyle  came  to 
London,  and  here  he  continued  to  reside  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  life.  Up  to  this  time 
his  attendance  at  the  meeting  of  the  royal  So- 
ciety had  been  only  occasional,  but  he  was  now 
seldom  absent.  Science,  indeed,  was  as  much 
the  occupation  of  his  life  as  if  it  had  been  lite- 
rally his  business  or  profession.  No  temptations 
could  seduce  him  away  from  his  philosophical 
pursuits.  Belonging,  as  he  did,  to  one  of  the 
most  powerful  families  in  the  kingdom,  having 
no  fewer  than  four  brothers  in  the  Irish  peerage, 
and  one  in  the  English, — the  highest  honours 
of  the  state  were  open  to  his  ambition  if 
he  would  have  accepted  of  them.  But  so 
pure  was  his  love  of  science  and  learning,  and, 
with  all  his  acquirements,  so  great  his  modesty, 
that  he  steadily  declined  even  those  worldly 
distinctions  which  might  be  said  to  be  strictly 
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within  the  sphere  of  his  pursuits.  He  was 
zealously  attached  to  the  cause  of  religion,  in 
support  of  which  he  wrote  and  published  seve- 
ral treatises;  but  he  would  not  enter  the  church, 
although  pressed  to  do  so  by  the  king,  or  even 
accept  of  any  office  in  the  university,  under 
the  conviction  that  he  should  more  effec- 
tually serve  the  interests  both  of  religion  and 
learning,  by  avoiding  every  thing  which  might 
give  him  the  appearance  of  being  their  hired 
or  interested  advocate.  He  preferred  other 
modes  of  showing  his  attachment,  in  which  his 
wealth  and  station  enabled  him  to  do  what  was 
not  in  the  power  of  others.  He  allowed  him- 
self to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  associations  for 
the  prosecution  of  those  objects  which  he  had 
so  much  at  heart ;  he  contributed  to  them  his 
time,  his  exertions,  and  his  money;  he  printed, 
at  his  own  expense,  several  editions  of  the 
Scriptures  in  foreign  languages  for  gratuitous 
distribution  ;  if  learned  men  were  in  pecuniary 
difficulties,  his  purse  was  open  to  their  relief. 
And,  as  for  his  own  labours,  no  paycould  have 
made  them  more  zealous  or  more  incessant. 
From  his  boyhood  till  his  death  he  may  be  said 
to  have  been  almost  constantly  occupied  in 
making  philosophical  experiments  ;  collecting 
and  ascertaining  facts  in  natural  science ; 
inventing  or  improving  instruments  for  the 
examination  of  nature;  maintaining  a  regular 
correspondence  with  scientific  men  in  ail  parts 
of  Europe;  receiving  the  daily  visits  of  great 
numbers  of  the  learned,  both  of  his  own  and 
other  countries  ;  perusing  and  studying,  not 
only  all  the  new  works  that  appeared  in  the 
large  and  rapidly  widening  department  of  natu- 
ral history,  and  mathematical  and  experimental 
physics,  including  medicine,  anatomy,  chemis- 
try, geography,  &.c.  but  many  others  relating 
especially  to  theology  and  oriental  literature  ; 
and,  lastly,  writing  so  profusely  upon  all  these 
subjects,  that  those  of  his  works  alone  which 
have  been  preserved  and  collected,  indepen- 
dently of  many  others  that  are  lost,  fill,  in  one 
edition,  six  large  quarto  volumes.  So  vast  an 
amount  of  literary  performance,  from  a  man 
who  was  at  the  same  time  so  much  of  a  public 
character,  and  gave  so  considerable  a  portion 
of  his  time  to  the  service  of  others,  shows  strik- 
ingly what  may  be  done  by  industry,  persever- 
ance, and  such  a  method  of  life  as  never  suffers 
an  hour  of  the  day  to  run  to  waste. 

In  this  latter  particular,  indeed,  the  example 
of  Robert  Boyle  well  deserves  to  be  added  to 
those  of  the  other  great  men  we  have  already 
mentioned.  Of  his  time  he  was,  from  his  ear- 
liest years,  the  most  rigid  economist,  and  he 
preserved  that  good  habit  to  the  last.  Dr. 
Dent,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Wotton,  tells  us  that 
"  his  brother,  afterwards  Lord  Shannon,  (who 
accompanied  him  on  his  continental  tour  with 
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Marcombes,)  used  to  say,  that,  even  then,  he 
would  never  lose  any  vacant  time,  for,  if  they 
were  upon  the  road,  and  walking  down  a  hill, 
or  in  a  rough  way,  he  would  read  all  the  way  ; 
and  when  they  came,  at  night,  to  their  inn,  he 
would  still  be  studying  till  supper,  and  fre- 
quently propose  such  difficulties  as  he  met  with 
in  his  reading  to  his  governor." 

The  following  naive  statement,  too,  which 
we  find  in  an  unfinished  essay  on  a  theological 
subject,  which  he  left  behind  him  in  manuscript, 
and  of  which  Dr.  Birch,  the  editor  of  the  col- 
lected works,  has  printed  a  part,  may  serve  to 
show  the  diligence  with  which  he  prosecuted 
his  severer  studies,  even  amidst  all  sorts  of 
interruption.  "  It  is  true,"  he  writes,  "  that  a 
solid  knowledge  of  that  mysterious  language" 
(it  is  his  acquisition  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  to 
which  he  refers)  "  is  somewhat  difficult,  but 
not  so  difficult  but  that  so  slow  a  proficient  as 
I  could,  in  less  than  a  year,  of  which  not  the 
least  part  was  usurped  by  frequent  sickness  and 
journeys,  by  furnaces,  and  by  (which  is  none 
of  the  modestest  thieves  of  time)  the  conver- 
sation of  young  ladies,  make  a  not  inconsidera- 
ble progress  towards  the  understanding  of  both 
Testaments  in  both  their  originals."  But  the 
life  of  active  and  incessant  occupation  which 
he  led,  even  in  his  declining  years,  is  best 
depicted  in  another  curious  document  which 
Dr.  Birch  has  preserved.  A  few  years  before 
his  death  he  was  urged  to  accept  the  office  of 
president  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  had 
so  long  been  one  of  the  most  activeand  valuable 
members,  and  the  transactions  of  which  he  had 
enriched  by  many  papers  of  great  interest ;  but 
he  declined  the  honour,  on  the  score  of  his 
growing  infirmities.  About  this  time  he  also 
published  an  advertisement,  addressed  to  his 
friends  and  acquaintances,  in  which  he  begins 
by  remarking,  "  that  he  has,  by  some  unlucky 
accidents,  had  many  of  his  writings  corroded 
here  and  there,  or  otherwise  so  maimed,"  (this 
is  a  specimen  of  the  pedantic  mode  of  expres- 
sion of  which  he  was  too  fond,)  "that  without 
he  himself  fill  up  the  lacuna  out  of  his  memory 
or  invention,  they  will  not  be  intelligible."  He 
then  goes  on  to  allege  his  age  and  his  ill  health 
as  reasons  for  immediately  setting  about  the 
arrangement  of  his  papers,  and  to  state  that  his 
physician  and  his  best  friends  have  "  pressingly 
advised  him  against  speaking  daily  with  so  many 
persons  as  are  wont  to  visit  him  ;"  representing 
it  as  that  which  must  "  disable  him  for  holding 
out  long."  He,  therefore,  intimates  that  he  means 
in  future  to  reserve  two  days  of  the  week  to 
himself,  during  which,  "unless  upon  occasions 
very  extraordinary,"  he  must  decline  seeing 
either  his  friends  or  strangers,  "  that  he  may 
have  some  time  both  to  recruit  his  spirits,  to  ar- 
range his  papers,  and  fill  up  the  lacuna  of  them, 
and  to  take  some  care  of  his  affairs  in  Ireland, 
which  are  very  much  disordered,  and  have 
their  face  ofien  changed  by  the  public  disorders 
there."  He  at  the  same  time  ordered  a  board 
to  be  placed  over  his  door,  giving  notice  when 
he  did  and  when  he  did  not  receive  visits. 

Nothing  can  set  in  a  stronger  light  than  this, 
the  celebrity  and  public  importance  to  which 
he  had  attained.  His  reputation,  indeed,  had 
spread  over  Europe;  and  he  was  the  principal 
object  of  attraction  to  all  scientific  strangers 


who  visited  the  English  metropolis.  Living, 
as  it  was  his  fortune  to  do,  at  what  may  be 
called  only  the  dawn  of  modern  science,  Boyle 
perhaps  made  no  discoveries  which  the  re- 
searches of  succeeding  investigators  in  the  same 
department  have  not  long  ere  now  gone  far 
beyond.  But  his  experiments,  and  the  immense 
number  of  facts  which  he  collected  and  re- 
corded, undoubtedly  led  the  way  to  many  of 
the  most  brilliant  results,  by  which,  since  his 
day,  the  study  of  nature  has  been  crowned. 
Above  all,  he  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  principal  founders  of  our  modern  che- 
mistry. That  science,  before  his  time,  was 
little  better  than  a  collection  of  dogmas,  ad- 
dressing themselves  rather  to  the  implicit  faith 
of  men,  than  either  to  their  experience  or  their 
reason.  These  venerable  articles  of  belief  he 
showed  the  necessity  of  examining,  in  reference 
to  their  agreement  with  the  ascertained  facts 
of  nature  ;  and  by  bringing  them  to  this  test, 
exposed  the  falsehood  of  many  of  them.  His 
successors  have  only  had  to  contribute  each  his 
share  in  building  up  the  new  system  ;  he  had 
also  to  overthrow  the  old  one. 

He  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  in  1691. 
The  experimental  science  of  modern  times 
never  had  a  more  devoted  follower  ;  and  he 
claims  to  be  recorded,  as  having  not  only  given 
us  an  illustrious  example  of  the  arduous  pursuit 
of  philosophy  in  a  man  of  rank,  but  as  having 
dedicated  to  its  promotion  the  whole  advan- 
tages of  which  his  station  and  fortune  put  him 
in  possession,  with  a  zealous  liberality  that  has 
scarcely  been  surpassed  or  equalled.  Other 
wealthy  persons  of  literature  and  science  have 
satisfied  themselves  with  giving  merely  their 
money,  and  the  eclat  of  their  favourable  regard 
to  the  cause  which  they  professed  to  take  under 
their  protection  ;  but  he  spent  his  life  in  the 
active  service  of  philosophy,  and  was  not  more 
the  encourager  and  supporter  of  all  good  works 
done  in  that  name,  than  a  fellow  labourer  with 
those  who  performed  them.  For  the  long  pe- 
riod during  which  he  was,  in  this  country,  the 
chief  patron  of  science,  he  was  also  and  equally 
its  chief  cultivator  and  extender.  He  gave  to 
it  not  only  his  name,  his  influence,  and  his 
fortune,  but  his  whole  time,  faculties,  and  ex- 
ertions. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Col.  Smith's  Narrative  of  his  captivity  among 
the  Indians. 
NO.  6. 

When  the  party  of  Indians,  of  whose  hunting 
excursion,  during  the  winter  of  175G,  we  gave 
some  account  in  our  last  number,  arrived  at 
Sunyendeand,  they  sold  or  bartered  their  skins 
and  furs  to  some  French  traders  whom  they 
found  at  that  town,  and  received  of  them  a  sup- 
ply of  new  clothes,  tobacco,  paint,  &lc.  Among 
the  rest  our  author  (who  by  the  way  seems  in 
a  fair  way  to  verify  the  prediction  of  the  old 
Indian,  who  informed  him  soon  after  his  cap- 
ture, that  he,  the  prisoner,  would  be  "  made 
an  Indian,")  was  also  decked  off  in  a  new 
suit.  One  day,  dressed  up  in  his  new  clothes, 
and  with  his  head  "  done  oil' like  a  red  headed 
wood-pecker,"  he  went  with  a  number  of  young 
Indians  to  see  the  squaws  at  work  in  the  corn 


fields;  when  he  arrived  there,  one  of  the  women 
requested  him  to  take  a  hoe,  which  he  ac- 
cordingly did,  and  worked  away  stoutly  for 
some  time.  The  squaws  praised  him  much 
for  this,  and  said  he  handled  the  hoe  very  well; 
but  after  he  had  returned  to  town,  his  exploits 
in  the  corn  field  reached  the  ears  of  the  old 
men,  who  seemed  displeased,  and  reprimanded 
him  for  stooping  to  such  vulgarity,  telling  him 
that  he  had  been  adopted  in  the  room  of  a  great 
man,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  descend  to  such 
little  actions  as  to  "  hoe  corn  like  a  squaw." 
"  They  never  had  occasion  to  reprove  me," 
says  Col.  Smith,  i(  for  any  thing  like  this  again; 
as  I  never  was  extremely  fond  of  work  I  rea- 
dily complied  with  their  orders."  Our  author 
remained  during  the  spring  and  summer  at 
Sunyendeand,  mingling  freely  and  happily  in  all 
the  sports  and  amusements  of  the  Indians,  and 
living  luxuriously  upon  bear's  oil,  sugar,  dried 
venison,  and  other  good  things  which  they  had 
brought  with  them  from  their  winter's  hunt, 
and  which  they  now  had  in  great  abundance. 
"  At  such  times,"  says  the  narrative,  "  they 
have  plenty  and  do  not  spare  eating  or  giving  ; 
thus  they  make  way  with  their  provision  as 
quick  as  possible.  They  have  no  such  thing 
as  regular  meals,  breakfast,  dinner,  or  supper  : 
but  if  any  one,  even  the  town  folks,  would  go 
to  the  same  house  several  times  in  one  day,  he 
would  be  invited  to  eat  of  the  best — and  with 
them  it  is  bad  manners  to  refuse  to  eat  when 
it  is  offered.  If  they  will  not  eat  it  is  inter- 
preted as  a  symptom  of  displeasure."  «  It  is 
thought  a  shame  not  to  invite  people  to  eat 
while  they  have  any  thing,  but  if  they  can  in 
truth  only  say  we  have  got  nothing  to  eat,  this 
is  accepted  as  an  honourable  apology." 

About  the  latter  end  of  June  (1756)  the 
Indians  began  preparations  for  another  attack 
upon  the  frontiers  of  Virginia,  and  as  soon  as 
they  could  get  ready,  they  all,  from  16  to  60 
years  of  age,  marched  away  to  the  settlements, 
leaving  our  author  and  two  men  to  take  care 
of  the  squaws  and  children  ;  one  of  these  men 
was  very  old  and  infirm,  and  the  other  was 
lame  and  unable  to  walk.  By  the  time  the 
warriors  left  town,  the  Indians  had  consumed 
nearly  all  their  stock  of  provisions,  so  that 
there  was  nothing  for  those  that  remained  to 
live  upon  except  some  corn  ;  and  finally  even 
homony  became  scarce  among  them,  and  the 
warriors  not  returning  as  soon  as  was  expected, 
they  were  all  in  danger  of  starvation.  In  this 
dilemma,  the  lame  Indian  and  our  author,  with* 
the  only  gun  that  was  left  in  the  town,  got  into 
a  canoe  and  went  up  the  SandusKy,  to  try  and 
shoot  a  deer  ;  this  attempt  most  fortunately 
succeeded,  and  the  lame  Wyandot  shot  a  deer 
one  night  as  he  sat  in  the  canoe,  while  a  bov 
who  accompanied  them  held  a  light  for  him, 
and  Col.  Smith  rowed  the  boat.  This  relieved 
the  company  for  some  time,  and  while  the  same 
party  were  out  trying  their  fortune  a  second 
time,  the  warriors  returned  from  Virginia, 
bringing  with  them  a  large  quantity  of  meat, 
horses,  prisoners  and  scalps. 

In  October  of  this  year,  our  author  left  the 
Wyandot  town  in  company  with  his  oldest 
adopted  brother  Tecaughretanego,  and  a  com- 
pany of  Ottowas  and  Caughnewagas,  on  a 
hunting  excursion  up  the  Cayahaga.  When 
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they  reached  the  forks  of  that  river,  tie  party 
went  over  to  the  east  branch  of  the  Muskingum, 
which  empties  by  means  of  Big  Beaver  creek, 
with  the  Ohio,  about  thirty  miles  below  Pitts- 
burgh. About  the  first  of  December  (1756) 
the  company  having  buried  their  canoes,  and 
secured  the  skins  they  had  taken,  marched 
about  forty  miles  to  make  their  winter  en- 
campment on  the  head  waters  of  Big  Beaver 
creek, "near  to  a  little  lake.  This  was  con- 
sidered a  very  favourable  spot,  on  account  of 
the  great  number  of  beavers  which  resort  to 
its  waters.  "  It  is  a  received  opinion  among 
the  Indians  that  geese  turn  into  beavers,  and 
snakes  into  raccoons ;  and  though  Tecaugh- 
retanego,  who  was  a  wise  man,  was  not  fully 
persuaded  that  this  was  true;  yet  he  seemed  in 
some  measure  carried  away  with  this  whim- 
sical notion.  He  said  that  this  lake  or  pond 
had  been  always  a  plentiful  place  of  beaver, 
though  he  said  he  knew  them  to  be  frequently 
all  killed,  (as  he  thought,)  yet  the  next  winter 
they  would  be  as  plenty  as  ever.  And  as  the 
beaver  did  not  travel  by  land,  and  there  was 
no  water  communication  from  this  pond,  how 
could  such  numbers  get  there  year  after  year  ? 
But  as  the  pond  was  also  a  considerable  place 
for  geese,  which  when  they  came  from  the 
north  in  the  fall,  and  alighted  in  this  pond, 
turned  beavers  all  but  their  feet,  which  re- 
mained nearly  the  same."  In  conversing  with 
this  old  chief  upon  the  natural  history  of  the 
beaver,  our  author  took  occasion  to  remark 
that  he  had  somewhere  read  of  these  extra- 
ordinary animals  constructing  dams  for  the 
conveniency  of  their  fishing  ;  upon  which  the 
old  man  seemed  much  amused,  and  remarked 
that  the  author  of  thatbook  knew  nothing  about 
the  beaver,  inasmuch  as  that  animal  does  not 
eat  fish  or  flesh  of  any  kind.  Of  the  truth  of 
this  remark,  Col.  Smith  afterwards  became 
perfectly  satisfied  from  repeated  examinations 
of  the  stomachs  of  these  animals,  and  from  a 
pet  beaver  which  he  had,  invariably  refusing 
fish  and  flesh  when  offered  to  it. 

These  dams,  according  to  this  venerable 
chief,  were  of  use  to  the  beavers  in  various  res- 
pects, both  as  to  their  food  and  safety.  By 
their  means  the  water  was  raised  so  as  to  cover 
the  entrance  to  their  subterraneous  houses, 
which  being  thus  concealed  from  view  could 
not  easily  be  found.  And  as  relates  to  their  food, 
as  the  beaver  lives  chiefly  upon  bark,  by  raising 
the  water  over  the  banks  of  the  stream  or  pond  in 
which  they  reside,  these  animals  are  enabled  to 
cut  down  small  trees,  and  feed  upon  their  bark 
without  going  out  of  the  water,  which  was  a 
great  convenience,  as  they  were  not  a  fighting 
animal,  and  were  very  slow  and  awkward  upon 
the  land. 

Upon  our  author's  enquiring  the  use  of  the 
additional  pair  of  glands  with  which  the  beaver 
is  furnished,  and  which  are  known  to  exhale  a 
remarkably  strong  odour,  Tecaughretanego 
said,  "  that  as  the  beaver  was  the  dumbest  of 
all  animals,  and  scarcely  ever  made  any  noise, 
and  as  they  were  working  creatures,  they  made 
use  of  this  smell  in  order  to  work  in  concert." 
If  any  old  beaver,  said  he,  should  come  upon  a 
bank  and  rub  these  glands  upon  the  ground, 
and  raise  a  perfume,  the  others  would  collect 
from  different  places,  and  go  to  work  at  the 


signal.  By  this  means,  also,  they  are  enabled 
when  travelling  to  search  and  find  out  their 
company.  Cunning  hunters  finding  this  out, 
have  made  use  of  it  to  decoy  and  take  the 
beaver. 

Shortly  after  the  Indians  had  pitched  their 
winter  camp,  and  had  made  the  usual  prepa- 
rations for  a  long  and  severe  season ;  our 
author  with  some  others  set  out  to  hunt  beaver, 
and  as  they  were  returning  to  the  camp  they 
discovered  some  raccoon  tracks  in  the  snow. 
Whilst  the  party  halted  to  observe  these  tracks, 
they  discovered  a  tree  at  a  little  distance  from 
them  with  a  hole  in  it,  upon  which  they  request- 
ed Col.  Smith  to  go  and  see  if  the  raccoons  had 
gone  into  the  holes,  with  directions  if  he  should 
find  them  there  to  halloo,  and  they  would  come 
and  assist  in  taking  them  out.  When  1  went 
to  the  tree,  says  our  author,  I  found  they  had 
gone  past,  but  I  saw  another  the  way  they 
went,  and  proceeded  to  examine  it,  and  found 
that  they  had  gone  up.  I  then  began  to  hulloo 
but  could  get  no  answer. 

"  As  it  began  to  snow  and  blow  most  vio- 
lently, I  returned  and  proceeded  after  my  com- 
pany, and  for  some  time  could  see  their  tracks, 
but  the  old  snow  being  only  about  three  inches 
deep  with  a  crust  upon  it,  the  fresh  driving 
snow  soon  filled  up  their  tracks.  As  I  had 
only  a  bow,  arrows  and  tomahawk,  and  no  way 
of  striking  fire,  I  appeared  in  a  distressed  situ- 
ation, and  as  the  air  was  dark  with  snow  I 
had  little  more  prospect  of  steering  my  course 
than  I  would  in  the  night." 

For  "  Tho  Friend." 

The  affecting  account  of  Mary  Dyer,  con- 
tained in  the  two  last  numbers  of"  The  Friend," 
has  brought  to  my  recollection,  the  narrative 
given  by  George  Fox,  of  the  means  by  which 
a  stop  was  put  to  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
bloody  counsels  of  the  then  rulers  of  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts.  It  is  no  doubt,  familiar  to 
many  readers  of  "  The  Friend,"  yet,  I  am 
persuaded,  its  re-publication  will  not  be  unac- 
ceptable even  to  such.  It  is  an  admirable 
illustration  of  the  practical  excellence  of  the 
Christian  precept,  "  remember  those  that  are 
in  bonds  as  bound  with  them."  H. 

1661.  "  Before  this  time  we  received  ac- 
counts from  New  England,  that  the  government 
there  had  made  a  law  to  banish  the  Quakers 
out  of  their  colonies,  upon  pain  of  death  in  case 
they  returned ;  that  several  of  our  Friends, 
having  been  so  banished,  and  returning,  were 
thereupon  taken  and  actually  hanged,  and  that 
divers  more  were  in  prison,  in  danger  of  the 
like  sentence  to  be  executed  upon  them.  When 
those  were  put  to  death,  I  was  in  prison  at 
Lancaster,  and  had  a  perfect  sense  of  their 
sufferings  as  though  it  had  been  myself,  and  as 
though  the  halter  had  been  put  about  my  own 
neck,  though  we  had  not  at  that  time  heard  of 
it.  But  as  soon  as  we  heard  of  it,  Edward 
Burrough  went  to  the  king,  and  told  him, 
'there  was  a  vein  of  innocent  blood  opened  in 
his  dominions,  which  if  it  were  not  stopped 
would  over-run  all.'  To  which  the  king  re- 
plied, 1  But  I  will  stop  that  vein.'  Edward 
Burrough  said,  '  Then  do  it  speedily,  for  we 
know  not  how  many  may  soon  be  put  to  death.' 


The  king  answered,  '  As  speedily  as  ye  will. 
Call  (said  he  to  some  present)  the  secretary, 
and  I  will  do  it  presently.'  The  secretary 
being  called,  a  mandamus  was  forthwith  grant- 
ed. A  day  or  two  after,  Edward  Burrough 
going  again  to  the  king,  to  desire  the  matter 
might  be  expedited,  the  king  said,  he  had  no 
occasion  at  present  to  send  a  ship  thither,  but 
if  we  would  send  one,  we  might  do  it  as  soon 
as  we  would.  Edward  then  asked  the  king,  if 
it  would  please  him  to  grant  his  deputation  to 
one  called  a  Quaker  to  carry  the  mandamus 
to  New  England  ?  He  said,  yes,  to  whom  ye 
will.  Whereupon  E.  B.  named  Samuel  Shat- 
tock,  who  being  an  inhabitant  of  New-England 
was  banished  by  their  law,  to  be  hanged  if  he 
came  again,  and  to  him  the  deputation  was 
granted.  Then  he  sent  for  Ralph  "Goldsmith, 
an  honest  Friend,  who  was  master  of  a  good 
ship,  and  agreed  with  him  for  three  hundred 
pounds  (goods  or  no  goods)  to  sail  in  ten  days. 
He  forthwith  prepared  to  set  sail,  and  with  a 
prosperous  gale,  in  about  six  weeks'  time,  ar- 
rived before  the  town  of  Boston  in  New  Eng- 
land, upon  a  first-day  morning.  With  him  went 
many  passengers,  both  of  New  and  Old  Eng- 
land, Friends  whom  the  Lord  moved  to  go  to 
bear  their  testimony  against  those  bloody  per- 
secutors, who  had  exceeded  all  the  world  in 
that  age  in  their  bloody  persecutions.  The 
townsmen  at  Boston,  seeing  a  ship  come  into 
the  bay  with  English  colours,  soon  came  on 
board  and  asked  for  the  captain.  Ralph  Gold- 
smith told  them,  he  was  the  commander.  They 
asked  him,  if  he  had  any  letters.  He  said  yes. 
They  asked  him  if  he  would  deliver  them,  he 
said  no,  not  to-day.  So  they  went  ashore,  and 
reported,  there  was  a  ship  full  of  Quakers,  and 
that  Samuel  Shattock  was  among  them,  who 
they  knew  was  by  their  law  to  be  put  to  death 
for  coming  again  after  banishment ;  but  they 
knew  not  his  errand,  nor  his  authority.  So  all 
being  kept  close  that  day,  and  none  of  the  ship's 
company  suffered  to  go  on  shore,  next  morning 
Samuel  Shattock,  the  king's  deputy,  and  Ralph 
Goldsmith,  went  on  shore,  and  sending  back  to 
the  ship  the  men  that  landed  them,  they  two 
went  through  the  town  to  the  governor's,  John 
Endicott's  door,  and  knocked.  He  sent  out  a 
man  to  know  their  business.  They  sent  him 
word  their  business  was  from  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, and  they  would  deliver  their  message  to 
none  but  the  governor  himself.  Thereupon 
they  were  admitted  in,  and  the  governor  came 
to  them  ;  and  having  received  the  deputation 
and  the  mandamus,  he  put  off  his  hat  and  looked 
upon  them.  Then  going  out,  he  bid  the 
Friends  follow  him.  He  went  to  the  deputy 
governor,  and  after  a  short  consultation  came 
out  to  the  Friends,  and  said,  «  we  shall  obey  his 
majesty's  commands.'  After  this  the  master 
gave  liberty  to  the  passengers  to  come  on  shore, 
and  presently  the  noise  of  the  business  flew 
about  the  town  ;  and  the  Friends  of  the  town 
and  the  passengers  of  the  ship  met  together  to 
offer  up  their  praises  and  thanksgivings  to  God, 
who  had  so  wonderfully  delivered  them  from 
the  teeth  of  the  devourer.  While  they  were 
thus  met,  in  came  a  poor  Friend,  who  being 
sentenced  by  their  bloody  law  to  die,  had  lain 
some  time  in  irons,  expecting  execution.  This 
added  to  their  joy,  and  caused  them  to  lift  up 
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their  hearts  in  high  praises  to  God,  who  is  your  place,  and  above  your  proper  growth;  be 


worthy  for  ever  to  have  the  praise,  the  glory 
and  the  honour  ;  for  he  only  is  able  to  deliver, 
to  save,  and  support  all  that  sincerely  put  their 
trust  in  him." 


as  the  weaned  child,  simple,  naked,  meek, 
humble,  tender;  easily  led  by,  and  subjected  to, 
the  Father;  so  will  ye  grow  in  that  which  is  of 
God,  and  be  preserved  out  of  that  which  hunt- 
eth  after  the  pure  life,  to  betray  and  destroy  it. 
I  have  an  interest  in  you,  my  cries  are  to  the 
Lord  for  you,  and  I  exceedingly  thirst  after 
your  preservation  and  growth  in  that  which  is 
pure;  and  in  that  breathing,  longing  spirit  to- 
wards you,  was  it  in  my  heart  at  this  time  to 
write  unto  you.  The  Lord  God  of  my  mer- 
cies, hope,  and  life,  watch  over  you  for  good, 
and  keep  your  hearts  in  the  pure  and  single 
watch;  that  the  enemy,  by  any  subtle  device  of 
his,  break  not  in  upon  you;  nor  ye,  by  any 
temptation,  be  allured  or  drawn  from  the  Lord; 
but  may  know  the  pure,  eternal,  everlasting 
habitation,  and  may  dwell  and  abide  therein, 
to  the  joy  of  your  own  souls,  and  the  rejoicing 
of  the  hearts  of  all  that  have  travelled  for  you 
in  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 

From  your  brother  and  companion  in  the 
faith,  patience,  and  afflictions  of  the 
seed,  J.  P. 

Aylesbury  Prison,  25th  ofllth  month,  1666." 

"  It  is  of  the  infinite  mercy  and  compassion 
of  the  Lord,  that  his  pure  love  visiteth  any  of 
us;  and  it  is  by  the  preservation  thereof  alone, 
that  we  stand.  If  he  leave  us  at  any  time,  but 
one  moment,  what  are  we?  and  who  is  there 
that  provoketh  him  not  to  depart?" 

"  In  the  truth  itself,  in  the  living  power  and 
virtue,  there  is  no  offence;  but  that  part  which 
is  not  perfectly  redeemed,  hath  still  matter  for 
the  temptation  to  work  upon,  and  may  be  taken 
in  the  snare.  Let  him  that  stands,  take  heed 
lest  he  fall;  and,  in  the  bowels  of  pity,  mourn 
over  and  wait  for  the  restoring  of  him  that  is 
fallen.  That  which  is  so  apt  to  be  offended,  is 
the  same  with  that  which  falls.  O  do  not  rea- 
son in  the  high-mindedness,  against  any  that 
turn  aside  from  the  pure  guide;  but  fear,  lest 
the  unbelieving  and  fleshy  wise  part  get  up  in 
thee  also.  O  know  the  weakness  of  the  crea- 
ture in  the  withdrawings  of  the  life,  and  the 
strength  of  the  enemy  in  that  hour,  and  the 
free  grace  and  mercy  which  alone  can  preserve, 
and  thou  wilt  rather  wonder  that  any  stand, 
than  that  some  fall. 

"  When  the  pure  springs  of  life  open  in  the 
heart,  immediately  the  enemy  watcheth  his  op- 
portunity to  get  entrance,  and  many  times 
finds  entrance  soon  after — the  soul  little  fear- 
ing or  suspecting  him,  having  lately  felt  such 
mighty  unconquerable  strength;  and  jet  how 
often  then  doth  he  get  in,  and  smite  the  life 
down  to  the  ground;  and  what  may  he  not  do 
with  the  creature,  unless  the  Lord  graciously 
help ! 

"  Oh  !  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness,  the 
way  of  life  narrow,  the  travel  to  the  land  of 
rest,  long,  hard,  and  sharp;  it  is  easy  miscar- 
rying, it  is  easy  stepping  aside,  at  any  time;  it 
is  easy  losing  the  Lord's  glorious  presence 
your  souls.  And  mind  your  own  states,  and  I  unless  the  defence  about  it,  by  his  Almighty 
the  feeling  of  life  in  your  own  vessels;  which  arm,  be  kept  up.  There  is  a  time  for  the 
will  keep  you  pure,  precious,  and  chaste  in  the  Lord's  taking  down  the  fence  from  his  own 
eye  of  the  Lord.  And,  O  do  not  meddle  with  vineyard,  because  of  transgression,  and  then 
talking  about  others,  which  eats  out  the  in-jthe  wild  boar  may  easily  break  in.  Ah!  who 
ward  life,  and  may  exalt  your  spirits  out  of  tastes  not  of  this  in  some  measure,  and  what 


For  "Tho  Fiiend." 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  written 
by  Isaac  Penington,  having  been  instructive  to 
my  own  mind,  they  are  offered  for  insertion  in 
the  Friend,  under  an  apprehension  that  the 
perusal  of  them  may  prove  instructive  to  others. 
—The  first  was  addressed  to  Friends  of  Truth 
in  and  about  the  two  Chalfonts — to  the  second, 
no  particular  direction  is  prefixed.  F. 

"  As  a  father  watcheth  over  his  children,  so 
do  I  wait  and  desire  to  feel  the  Lord  watching 
over  my  soul  continually.  And  in  his  love, 
care,  wise  and  tender  counsel,  is  my  safety, 
life,  and  peace;  and  I  never  yet  repented  either 
waiting  for  him  or  hearkening  to  him.  But,  if 
I  have  hearkened  at  any  time  to  any  thing  else, 
and  mistook  his  voice,  and  entertained  the 
enemy's  deceitful  appearance,  instead  of  his 
pure  truth,  (which  it  is  very  easy  to  do,)  that 
grievous  mistake  hath  proved  matter  of  loss 
and  sorrow  to  my  soul. 

"Now,  O  my  friends,  that  ye  might  know 
and  hear  the  voice  of  the  Preserver;  so  shall 
ye  be  preserved,  and  kept  from  the  voice  of 
the  stranger,  which  draweth  aside  from  the 
pure  principle  of  life,  and  the  true  feeling 
sense.  There  is  that  near  you  which  watcheth 
to  betray;  O!  the  God  of  my  life,  joy,  peace, 
and  hope,  watch  over  your  souls,  and  deliver 
you  from  the  advantages  which  at  any  time  it 
hath  against  any  of  you.    The  seed  which  God 
hath  sown  in  you,  is  pure  and  precious.  O 
that  it  may  be  found  living  in  you,  and  ye 
abiding  in  it.    O  that  no  other  seed  may  at 
any  time  usurp  authority  over  it;  but  that  ye 
may  know  the  authority  and  pure  truth  which 
is  of  God,  and  therein  stand,  in  the  pure  do- 
minion, over  all  that  is  against  him.    For,  in 
the  principle  of  life,  which  ye  have  known  and 
received  in  measure,  is  dominion;  and  ye, 
therein  preserved,  are  in  the  dominion  over 
the  impure  and  deceitful  one;  and  that  judging 
in  you,  hath  power  to  judge  all  impurity  and 
deceiveableness,  as  the  light  thereof  pleaseth 
to  make  it  manifest  to  you;  but  out  of  that,  ye 
will  easily  become  a  prey,  and  set  up  darkness 
for  light,  and  account  light  darkness;  and  then 
a  wrong  wisdom,  confidence,  and  conceited- 
ness,  will  get  up  in  you,  and  lead  you  far  out 
of  the  way  and  spirit  of  truth.    O  my  dear 
friends,  that  that  may  be  kept  down  in  you 
which  is  forward  to  judge,  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve; and  may  the  weighty  judgment  of  the 
seed  be  waited  for.    And,  O  do  not  judge,  do 
not  judge,  before  the  light  of  the  day  shine  in 
you  and  give  forth  the  judgment;  but  3tand  and 
walk  in  fear  and  humility,  and  tenderness  of 
spirit,  and  silence  of  flesh,  that  the  Lord  be  not 
provoked  against  any  of  you,  to  give  you  up  to 
a  wrong  sense  and  judgment,  to  the  hurt  of 


hinders  that  he  taste  not  of  it  in  a  greater  mea- 
sure? 

"  Ah !  turn  in  from  the  fleshy  wisdom  and 
reasonings,  unto  the  pure  river  of  life  itself; 
and  wait  there  to  have  that  judged  which  hath 
taken  offence,  lest,  if  it  grow  stronger  in  thee, 
it  draw  thee  from  the  life,  which  alone  is  able 
to  preserve  thee,  and  so  thou  also  fall. 

"This  is  in  dear  love  to  thee:  retire  from 
that  part  which  looketh  out,  and  feel  the  in- 
ward virtue  of  that  which  can  restore  and  pre- 
serve thee.  J.  P." 

Communicated  for  "The  Friend." 

The  editor  of  the  Friend  will  confer  a  fa- 
vour on  the  members  of  the  "  Shelter  for  Co- 
loured Orphans,"  by  making  public,  through 
the  medium  of  his  valuable  journal,  the  present 
circumstances  of  that  institution.  Being 
under  the  necessity  of  providing  other  accom- 
modations than  those  which  they  now  occupy  ; 
they  have  thought  it  most  advisable  to  secure 
a  permanent  situation  by  purchasing  a  lot  and 
premises,  of  such  dimensions  as  to  admit  of 
increasing  the  buildings,  if  it  should  be  found 
expedient  at  any  future  time.  The  smallness 
of  their  funds  compels  them  to  solicit  the  aid 
of  benevolent  persons  in  the  accomplishment 
of  this  object ;  as  they  will  be  obliged  to  raise 
the  sum  of  nearly  five  thousand  dollars.  It  is 
believed  that  the  mere  annunciation  of  this,  will 
be  all  that  is  needed  to  direct  the  attention  of 
Friends  to  this  useful  and  unostentatious  cha- 
rity, which  has  been  supported  for  nearly  ten 
years  by  the  voluntary  contributions  and  per- 
sonal exertions  of  a  few  females. 

A  Subscriber. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
The  inclosed  is  forwarded  for  "  The  Friend,"  not 
for  its  style,  or  harmony  of  numbers,  but  its  instruc- 
tive and  pious  sentiments.    When  we  observe  the 
oldness  of  its  date, it  isan  apology  perhaps  for  its  style. 
New  Yoik,2d  mo.  26/A,  1831.  S.  C.  H. 

EARLY  RISING  AND  PRAYER, 

BY  HENRY  VATJUHAN,  1695. 

When  first  thy  eyes  unveil,  give  thy  soul  leave 
To  do  the  like;  our  bodies  but  forerun 

The  spirit's  duty;  true  hearts  spread,  and  heave 
Unto  their  God  as  flowers  do  to  the  sun  ; 

Give  him  thy  first  thoughts  then,  so  shalt  thou  keep. 
Him  company  all  day,  and  in  him  sleep. 

Yet  never  sleep  the  sun  up,  prayer  should 
Pawn  with  the  day  ;  there  are  set  hours 

'Twixt  heaven  and  us;  the  manna  was  not  good 
After  sun  rising,  far  day  sullies  flowers : 

Rise  to  prevent  the  sun  ;  sleep  doth  sins  glut, 

And  heaven's  gate  opens  when  the  world  is  shut. 

Walk  with  thy  fellow  creatures ;  note  the  hush 
And  whisperings  amongst  them.    Not  a  sprig 

Or  leaf  but  hath  his  morning  hymn,  each  bush 
And  oak  doth  know  1  am.    Can'st  thou  not  sing  ? 

Oh  leave  thy  cares,  and  follies ;  go  this  way, 
And  thou  art  sure  to  prosper  all  the  day. 

Serve  God  before  the  world,  let  him  not  gp 
Until  thou  hast  a  blessing,  then  resign 

The  whole  unto  him,  and  remember  who 
Prevail'd  by  wrestling  ere  the  sun  did  shine. 

Pour  oil  upon  the  stones,  weep  for  thy  sins, 
Then  journey  on,  and  have  an  eye  to  heaven. 

When  the  world's  up,  and  every  swarm  abroad, 
Keep  well  thy  temper,  mix  not  with  each  clay  ; 

Despatch  necessities ;  life  hath  a  load 
Which  must  be  carried  on,  and  safely  may, 

Yet  keep  thy  cares  without  thee,  let  thy  heart 
Be  God's  alone,  and  choose  the  better  part. 
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CONVERSATIONS  WITH  ELIAS  HICKS. 

(Continued  from  page  166.) 

Of  the  part  which  he  quoted,  he  says  it  is 
*<very  erroneous."  This  is  a  vague  way  of 
refuting  a  charge.  He  does  not  say  that  E. 
Hicks  did  not  use  the  expressions  charged 
upon  him.  Perhaps  he  might  mean  in  saying 
it  was  erroneous,  that  though  E.  Hicks  said 
what  was  reported,  he  said  more.  But  I 
do  not  pretend  to  know  to  what  subterfuge  he 
would  resort.  And  therefore  I  shall  go  on  to 
his  version  of  the  story. 

He  tells  us  that  they  introduced  the  subject 
of  the  Scriptures,  by  charging  E.  Hicks  with 
undervaluing  them,  to  which  he  replied,  "  I  do 
not  undervalue  them  ;  I  consider  it  no  dispar- 
agement to  place  the  Spirit  that  influenced 
those  holy  men  that  wrote  the  Scriptures 
above  them,  for  the  cause  must  ever  be  consi- 
dered greater  than  the  effect,"&.c.  But  this  was 
not  the  case  in  hand.  Friends  never  denied 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  above  the  Scriptures. 
Because  we  contend  that  the  Spirit  never  does 
dictate  any  thing,  either  in  doctrine  or  prac- 
tice, contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  and  therefore, 
whatever  is  contrary  to  the  Holy  Spirit  from 
which  the  Scriptures  proceeded,  is  contrary  to 
both,  and  may  therefore  justly  be  considered, 
as  Robert  Barclay  says,  "  a  delusion  of  the 
devil."  The  trick  to  which  Elias  Hicks  and 
his  followers  have  so  much  resorted,  of  pre- 
tending to  set  the  Spirit  above  the  letter,  has 
no  doubt  succeeded  in  deceiving  many  simple 
individuals  ;  and  seems  to  me  to  be  a  new 
edition  of  the  delusion  to  which  Robert  Bar- 
clay alluded  ;  because,  under  this  pretext,  the 
imagination  of  each  individual  is  set  up,  as  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  with  them  not  subject  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Scriptures.  And  the  more  ef- 
fectually to  attain  this  object,  of  doing  away  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  they  are  re- 
presented as  "  the  letter  that  kills  " — on  which 
we  are  to  "  turn  our  backs" — "  turn  right 
about,"  (Sermons,  Philadelphia  ed.  48,) — that 
they  were  perhaps  not  suited  to  any  other  peo- 
ple than  they  to  whom  they  were  written,"  (ib. 
119),  that  "  the  knowledge  of  that  book  called 
the  Scriptures  cannot  beany  thing  necessary" — 
(Quaker,  vol.  4.  p.  11 5) — that  they  are  "  ob- 
solete and  useless,"  (letter  to  Phebe  Willis,) — 
and  in  the  very  conversation  before  us  they  are 
represented  as  containing  "  trumpery,"  and 
contradictions!!  To  say  that  he  did  not  un- 
dervalue the  Scriptures,  after  saying  that  they 
were  obsolete  and  useless ;  contained  trump- 
ery and  contradictions,  is,  in  fact,  beside  all 
else  that  might  be  said  of  it,  offering  an  in- 
sult to  all  religious  denominations  that  believe 
in  the  Bible. 

The  Friends  say,  that  the  question  was  put 
to  E.  Hicks,  how  much  of  the  Scriptures  he 
believed  ?  and  he  replied  :  "  Just  as  much  as 
is  revealed  to  me  and  no  more."  R.  Seaman 
says,  E.  Hicks  said  on  that  occasion  ;  "  I  be- 
lieve all  parts  I  understand  to  be  true,  and 
consistent  with  the  manifestations  of  truth 
in  my  own  mind  ;  but  there  are  some  parts  I 
do  not  understand  ;  they  convey  to  me  no  defi- 
nite meaning.  These  I  cannot  believe  or  dis- 
believe ;  and  there  are  some  parts  I  under- 
stand to  contradict  others  that  I  consider  to 
be  true,  and  these  I  cannot  believe,  as  in  the 


case  where  it  is  said,  the  Lord  moved  David 
to  number  the  people;  and  in  another  place, 
alluding  to  the  same  case,  it  is  testified  that 
Satan  provoked  him  to  do  it."  R.  Seaman 
does  not  prove,  nor  is  it  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
for  him  to  prove,  that  the  four  Friends  did  not 
hear  Elias  Hicks  say  what  they  testify  they  did 
hear  him  say.  Nor  does  he  even  say  that  he 
did  not  hear  him  say  it.  And  I  am  sure  that 
what  he  has  related  of  the  conversation  does 
not  render  the  statement  of  the  Friends  at  all 
the  less  probable. 

In  the  first  place  he  says  he  believes  all 
parts  of  the  Scriptures  which  he  understands 
to  be  true,  and  consistent  with  the  manifesta- 
tions of  truth  in  his  own  mind.  The  Hicks- 
ites  talk  much  of  "  parallel  passages,"  and  if 
they  please  they  may  take  this  for  one.  It  an- 
swers completely  to  corroborate  the  testimony 
of  the  four  friends.  But  R.  Seaman,  to  give 
publicity  to  Elias  Hicks's  "  instructive  re- 
marks," does  not  leave  the  subject  here.  He 
goes  on  to  state  that  E.  Hicks  not  only  said 
there  were  passages  which  conveyed  no  defi- 
nite meaning  to  him,  but  some  which  he  consi- 
dered as  contradicting  other  passages  which  he 
believed  to  be  true,  and  such  he  could  not 
believe.  It  is  not  my  object  at  present  to 
show  that  the  Scriptures  may  be  reconciled 
with  themselves ;  but  that  Elias  Hicks  did 
discredit  them  in  part,  at  least.  And  on  this 
point  we  have  direct  proof,  if  Robert  Seaman 
is  to  be  believed.  But  I  shall  advert  again  to 
this  subject. 

On  the  subject  of  miracles,  he  is  charged 
with  saying,  "  Of  what  use  are  all  the  mira- 
cles of  the  New  Testament  to  us?" — that  "a 
miracle  is  no  miracle  to  us,  unless  we  see  it 
and  are  in  possession  of  sufficient  evidence  to 
establish  its  credit,"  &c.  All  that  R.  Sea- 
man says  on  this  subject  but  confirms  the  ac- 
count given  by  the  Friends. 

The  account  which  R.  Seaman  gives  of 
Elias  Hicks's  explanation  of  Barclay's  opi- 
nion of  the  Scriptures,  makes  the  case  much 
worse  than  his  silence  would  have  done.  He 
lets  us  know  that  Elias  came  out  broadly  in 
denying  the  Scriptures  as  a  test  of  all  doc- 
trines. He  represents  him  as  saying  to  (he 
friends,  "  Then  we  do  understand  you  to  be- 
lieve that  Barclay  considered  the  Scriptures 
to  be  the  test  of  all  doctrines  ?"  *  *  *  "  Bar- 
clay's ideas,"  says  he,  "  here  seem  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  actions  and  doings  of  men.  Now 
we  find  there  are  many  things  laid  down  in  the 
Scriptures,  particularly  in  the  New  Testament, 
as  evils,  as  for  instance,  lying,  swearing,  bear- 
ing false  witness,  &c.  and  for  any  to  be  in  the 
practice  of  any  of  them,  under  pretence  of 
the  Spirit,  this  may  be  said  with  propriety  to 
be  a  delusion  of  the  devil."   Advocate,  p.  383. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  remark,  that  E. 
Hicks  was  not  very  consistent  with  himself  in 
this  part  of  his  "  remarks."  If  he  believed  the 
Scriptures  are  not  suited  to  any  other  people 
than  they  to  whom  they  were  written,  he 
must  suppose  that  the  moral  precepts  (includ- 
ing those  above  mentioned)  were  not  suited 
to  him  and  his  followers  :  and  are  obsolete 
and  useless  also.  Again,  if  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  there  is  any  devil,  how  should  he  be- 
lieve that  violating  the  moral  precepts  of  the 


Bible,  could  be  the  delusion  of  the  devil  ? 
But  if  he  had  forgotten  this  part  of  his  sys- 
tem, while  the  Friends  were  pressing  him  with 
their  questions  ;  or  if  to  get  along  he  had  ad- 
mitted, both  that  there  is  a  devil,  and  that  to 
go  counter  to  the  obsolete  moral  precepts  of 
the  Bible  was  one  of  its  delusions,  why  should 
he  not  have  been  as  ready  to  admit  that  the 
adoption  of  a  doctrine  contrary  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, might  be  equally  a  delusion  ?  Why 
should  he  not  be  willing  to  admit  the  authority 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  a  test  of  doctrines, 
but  for  the  obviou3  reason  that  he  knew  that 
his  own  could  not  abide  that  test  ?  His  at- 
tempt, however,  to  pervert  the  testimony  of 
Robert  Barclay,  to  make  it  appear  that  Bar- 
clay would  make  the  Scriptures  a  test  of  ac- 
tions, and  not  of  doctrines,  was  very  short 
sighted.  It  shows  that  he  was  hard  pressed, 
and  driven  to  a  shift  without  even  plausibility. 
He  must  have  known  that  he  was  falsifying 
the  testimony  of  Barclay,  for  in  the  very  para- 
graph which  he  was  reading,  even  in  his  eye 
at  the  moment,  the  declaration  was  explicitly 
made  :  "  We  do  look  upon  them  as  the  only 
fit  outward  judge  of  controversies  among 
Christians  ;  and  that  whatsoever  Doctkine  is 
contrary  to  their  testimony,  may  therefore  be 
rejected  as  false.  And  for  our  parts,  we  are 
very  willing  that  all  our  DOCTRINES  and 
Practices  be  tried  by  them  ;  which  we  never 
refused,  nor  ever  shall  in  all  controversies  with 
our  adversaries  as  the  judge  and  test."  Here 
doctrines  were  distinctly  mentioned  by  R.  Bar- 
clay— which  E.  Hicks  denied  with  the  passage 
staring  him  in  the  face.  This  is  in  the  sixth 
section  of  Barclay's  Proposition  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. In  the  ninth  section  of  the  same  proposi- 
tion he  says,  "  That  the  Scriptures  give  a 
full  and  ample  testimony  to  all  the  principal 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  Faith.  For  we  do 
firmly  believe  that  there  is  no  other  gospel, 
or  Doctrines  to  be  preached,  but  that  which 
was  delivered  by  the  apostles  ;  and  freely  sub- 
scribe to  that  saying,  1  Let  him  that  preach- 
eth  any  other  gospel,  than  that  which  hath 
been  already  preached  by  the  apostles,  and 
according  to  the  Scriptures,  be  accursed.'  ** 
So  much  for  Elias  Hicks's  agreement  with 
Barclay  on  the  subject  of  the  Scriptures. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  little  interesting  volume,  reprinted  in 
Boston,  a  few  years  past,  from  which  these  ex- 
tracts are  made,  bearing  the  impressive  and 
touching  title,  of  "  Maternal  Solicitude  for  a 
Daughter's  best  Interest,"  I  have  recently 
perused,  with  much  satisfaction  and  instruction, 
and  with  the  hope  that  they  would  be  regarded 
with  similar  feelings,  by  many  of  the  readers  of 
« The  Friend" — especially  that  portion  of 
them  who  are  in  the  spring  time  of  life,  for 
whom  we  also  feel  tender  solicitude,  I  here- 
with forward  them  for  insertion  in  that  journal, 
should  the  Editor  also  believe,  that  they  are 
calculated  to  subserve  the  cause  of  piety  and 
virtue.  M.  A. 

Westchester  County,  N.  Y.  2d  mo.22d,  1831. 

"  Let  this  book,  written  with  my  own  hand,  be 
preserved,  my  dea  r  child,  for  your  mother's  sake  ;  and 
if  I  might  hope  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  setting 
you  one  step  forward  in  your  journey  towards  Zion, 
it  would  cheer  me  in  that  hour, "  when  flesh  and  heart 
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fail,"  and  when  all  terrestrial  objects  are  receding 
from  my  sight.  Should  the  Heavenly  Caanan  be 
then  in  view;  could  I,  when  taking  a  last  look  of  my 
surrounding  family,  hope  soon  to  welcome  them 
there  ;  how  serenely  then  might  I  '  gather  up  my 
feet  into  the  bed,  and  yield  up  the  ghost,  and  be  ga- 
thered to  my  people.' 

"  As  you,  my  dear  child,  are  one  of  those  who  have 
lived  a  very  little  while  in  the  world  ;  a  year,  which 
is  almost  the  twelfth  part  of  your  life,  must  seem  a 
long  period,  especially  if,  at  the  conclusion  of  it,  some 
wish  is  to  be  gratified  :  you  will  not  then  readily  as- 
sent to  the  patriarch's  assertion,  that  one  hundred 
and  thirty  years  are  few  !  nor  even  believe  those  of 
your  contemporaries,  who  now  make  the  complaint 
with  still  greater  propriety — Are  not  our  days  few,  or 
why  are  they  compared  to  a  tale  that  is  told,  to  a 
dream,  to  a  vision  of  the  night ;  and  man,//-ai/  man, 
to  a  flower  that  cometh  forth  in  the  morning,  and  in 
the  evening  is  cut  down  and  withereth  ? 

"  If  your  days  are  few,  and  you  have  much  to  ac- 
complish, it  behoves  you  not  to  procrastinate  ;  and 
as  you  know  not,  however  bright  your  sun  may  be, 
but  that  it  may  go  down  long  before  noon  ;  you  will 
do  well  to  begin  your  important  work  in  the  morning. 
How  cheering,  in  the  midst  of  all  your  exertions,  to 
reflect,  that,  though  your  days  are  few  and  evil,  you 
are  travelling  to  that  country  where  days  and  nights 
cease,  and  where  all  tears  shall  be  wiped  away  from 
your  eyes  ! 

"Need  I  suggest  to  my  child  the  obvious  improve- 
ment to  be  derived  from  these  considerations?  Need 
I  admonish  her  to  read  her  own  fate  in  the  history  of 
others  ?  Have  not  all  the  conspicuous  characters  of 
which  you  have  read,  my  child,  passed  away  in  suc- 
cessive generations?  Where,  then,  will  be  my  ***  and 
her  mother,  and  all  she  knows  and  loves,  in  a  few 
years  ? — They  also  will  sleep  with  their  fathers;  and 
others  yet  unborn,  will  rise  up  in  their  stead.  May  it 
at  last  be  recorded  of  them,  as  of  Jotham,  king  of 
Judah,  that,  '  they  did  that  which  was  right  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord.' 

"  Notwithstanding  the  most  promising  appearances 
of  temporal  projects,  we  may  find  sometimes,  that  we 
have  been  building  on  the  sand  ;  but  if  our  eternal 
hopes  have  the  Word  of  God  for  their  foundation, 
the  rain  may  descend,  and  the  winds  may  blow,  in 
vain;  we  are  built  on  the  Rock  of  Ages.  And  those, 
too,  whose  intellectual  powers  are  of  the  lowest  or- 
der, may  take  encouragement  from  the  consideration, 
that  God  hath  chosen  'the  foolish  things  of  this 
world  to  confound  the  wise,'  revealing  unto  babes 
that  genuine  wisdom,  which  teaches  us  to  set  our 
affections  on  things  above,  and  not  on  things  below. 

"  It  is  a  parent  only  who  can  know  the  watchings, 
the  weariness, the  nights  of  sleeplessness,  and  the  days 
of  care,  which  are  inseparable  from  the  rearing  of  a 
family,  and  which  even  their  bodily  welfare  requires. 
— And  if,  after  all,  we  have  been  fostering  the  object 
of  our  hopes  for  a  premature  grave — then  it  is  that 
faith  is  tried,  and  its  triumphs  glorious,  if  enabled  to 
exclaim,  '  I  will  yet  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and  joy  in 
the  God  of  my  salvation.'  Yet  are  there  those  who 
can  affirm,  by  sad  experience,  that  deeper  wounds 
may  be  inflicted  than  by  the  dart  of  death.  At  how 
many  points  may  the  heart  of  a  parent  be  wounded  ! 
And  where  is  it  that  it  is  not  vulnerable?  With  a 
healthy  and  prosperous  offspring,  it  is  possible  for 
parents  to  be  deprived  of  all  the  happiness  they  have 
so  hardly  earned,  and  dearly  bought,  by  the  ungrate- 
ful and  undutiful  carriage  of  their  children  towards 
them:  withholding  from  them  that  respect  and  atten- 
tion, which  their  long  and  faithful  services  entitle 
them  to  ;  wearying  them  by  peevishness,  disturbing 
them  by  passion,  and  setting  their  authority  at 
nought  by  obstinacy  and  self-will.  The  enormity  of 
such  conduct  can  best  be  estimated  by  the  forcible 
and  repeated  injunctions,  in  scripture,  to  the  per- 
formance of  filial  duties,  and  the  heavy  woes  there 
denounced  upon  a  failure  in  them.  Are  we  not  war- 
ranted in  numbering  such  among  the  most  poignant 
of  human  woes?  because  it  is  conduct  which  marks 
the  character  base,  and  suppresses  any  present  hope 
of  its  being  influenced  by  religious  principles.  What 
it  it  to  consign  the  mortal  part  of  a  beloved  child  to 
the  grave,  compared  with  the  sad  conviction,  that  one 
bo  preciouB  is  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins?    Your  fa- 


ther and  I  have,  to  the  best  of  our  abilities,  endea- 
voured to  promote  the  prosperity  of  our  children,  with 
regard  to  this  world,  by  inuring  them  to  habits  of 
activity,  and  thereby  securing  them  ah  independence 
beyond  the  power  of  riches  to  bestow;  and  yet,  not- 
withstanding all  our  care  and  labour,  and  all  yours, 
there  may  not  be  any  fruit  in  your  vine,  nor  any 
herd  in  your  stall.  In  that  case,  by  bringing  you  up 
in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  we  have, 
in  some  measure,  prepared  you  to  combat  such  evils, 
and  taught  you  to  '  set  your  affections  on  things 
above,'  where  neither  moth  nor  rust  can  corrupt,  and 
where  thieves  do  not  break  through  and  steal.  There 
are  many  wounds,  from  which  you  cannot  defend  us 
by  your  utmost  vigilance,  because  you  cannot  de- 
fend yourself;  but,  in  various  respects,  your  father's 
and  mother's  happiness  is  at  your  disposal ;  and  there 
is  no  more  effectual  method  of  ensuring  it,  than  by 
setting  immediately  about  the  work  of  religion — and 
this  will  be  the  best  and  surest  pledge  for  your  fulfil- 
ment of  the  duties  of  life,  not  only  to  your  parents, 
but  to  society  around  you. 

"Ah,  my  dear  ***,you  are  yet  a  stranger  to  the 
pangs  of  a  child,  watching  over  the  bed  of  a  dying 
parent !  You  have  not  only  your  temporal  wants 
supplied,  without  any  care  or  concern  of  yours,  but 
you  have  the  means  of  such  instruction  from  them, 
as  few  but  parents  are  inclined  to  bestow.  To  live 
under  a  father's  roof,  to  be  the  object  of  a  mother's 
daily  care,  are  blessings  which,  perhaps,  only  an  or- 
phan can  duly  appreciate.  My  dear  father  seemed 
to  be  aware  of  this,  when,  in  his  dying  agonies,  his 
anxious  eye  pursued  me  to  every  corner  of  the  room, 
and  when  he  expressed  such  earnest  solicitude  con- 
cerning my  future  guardians  and  instructors.  De- 
parted saint!  I  shall  ever  feel  grateful  for  this  last 
instance  of  thy  love,  (though  then  only  six  years  of 
age.) 

"  Grief,  deep  genuine  grief,  the  result  of  sincere  af- 
fection, was  the  only  sensation  that  ever  annoyed  me 
at  the  dying  bed  of  either  parent ;  nor  could  memory 
inflict  one  pang,  when  the  daughter,  of  forty-two 
years  old,  closed  the  eyes  of  a  dying  mother.  This 
is  a  consolation  which  many  would  give  all  their 
treasure  to  purchase.  What  do  I  not  owe  to  Him,  who 
has  so  faithfully  fulfilled  his  promise,  that,  'when 
thy  father  and  thy  mother  forsake  thee,  then  the 
Lord  shall  take  thee  up  !'  He  has  made  goodness 
and  mercy  to  follow  me  all  my  days.  Let  us,  then, 
turn  from  the  creature,  the  frail  creature,  whom  if 
the  wind  passeth  over  it,  is  gone  ;  and  contemplate 
the  God  of  providence,  and  the  God  of  grace.  Can  I 
do  better,  my  dear  child,  than  to  commend  you  to 
Him,  whose  mercy  continueth  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  his  faithfulness  to  children's  chil- 
dren ? 

"  It  is  not  yet  noon  with  you,  but  the  sun  is  fast  as- 
cending from  the  eastern  hills,  and  is  so  fast  advancing 
in  its  course  as  to  render  it  high  time  for  you  to  rise 
and  be  doing.  Know  you  not  you  have  a  structure 
to  rear?  and  are  you  aware  of  the  labour  it  will  cost 
you  ?  It  will  be  wise  when  you  are  laying  the  foun- 
dation, to  ascertain  whether  you  are  building  on  a 
rock  or  on  the  sand  ;  that  so,  when  the  tempest  as- 
sails you,  (as  assuredly  it  will,)  you  may  be  proof 
against  its  violence.  Know  you  not  you  have  a  race 
to  run,  and  that  to  loiter  is  not  so  to  run  as  to  obtain? 
Know  you  not  you  have  a  battle  to  fight?  Perceive 
you  not  three  mighty  champions,  now  girding  on 
their  armour  for  the  conflict; — even  the,  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil?  Know  you  not  that  you  have 
a  treasure  to  win,  even  the  pearl  of  great  price — 
without  which  you  must  be  everlastingly  poor  and 
needy? 

"  And  with  all  these  important  objects  before  you, 
can  you  stand  one  moment  of  the  day  idle?  Nay, 
there  are  concerns  which,  though  of  minor  import- 
tance,  do,  nevertheless,  imperiously  demand  your  at- 
tention; because  your  own  happiness  and  that  of 
others,  are  intimately  connected  with  them.  Now  is 
the  time  to  detect  and  subdue  those  irregularities, 
which,  if  suffered  to  grow  into  confirmed  habits,  it 
will  scarcely  be  possible  to  eradicate.  That '  a  little 
leaven,  leaveneth  the  wholelump.'isaremark  which  is 
very  extensive  in  its  application:  a  small  fault,  (or  one 
that  appears  at  first  to  be  so,)  if  left  uncorrected, 
frequently  diffuses  itself  through  the  whole  charac- 


ter. And  the  time  is  now  come,  my  child,  when  the 
occasions  will  be  multiplied  that  must  develope  your 
character.  Now,  therefore,  much  may  be  done,  but 
if  your  faults  become  habitual,  you  will  cease  to  cre- 
dit their  existence. 

"  These  considerations  make  me  earnestly  desirous 
that  you  may  lay  a  good  foundation  for  your  future 
character:  Sweet  is  the  simplicity  of  childhood — but 
it  is  generally  succeeded  by  a  period  most  trouble- 
some to  parents.  .  As  ignorant  of  the  world  as  ever, 
young  people  soon  begin  to  measure  their  wisdom  by 
their  stature,  and  to  feel  indignant  at  the  reproof 
that  would  nip  their  evil  habits  in  the  bud.  They 
do  not  calculate  on  the  costly  lessons  they  have  to 
learn ;  nor  foresee  how  many  of  their  words  and  ac- 
tions, at  the  distance  of  a  few  years,  they  would 
gladly  recall— but  that  is  a  lovely  character  which  is 
not  backward  to  acknowledge  its  mistakes — that  is  in 
general  the  truest  wisdom,  which  is  more  disposed  to 
learn  than  to  teach.  You  see,  my  dear,  how  anxious 
I  am  to  prevent  a  self-sufficient  temper,  because  it  is 
the  castle  wherein  a  host  of  petty  faults  and  follies 
may  be  maintained  and  defended,  which  may  be 
troublesome  depredators  upon  social  happiness,  and 
steal  away  many  an  hour  of  peace  and  tranquillity. 
If  you  would  banish  them  from  your  bosom,  make 
human  nature  your  study;  see  how  they  appear  in 
others,  and  let  their  mistakes  correct  your  conduct. 
The  spirit  of  a  man  may  sustain  his  infirmities,  '  but 
a  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear?'  Cultivate  an  hum- 
ble spirit,  and  suppress  the  first  risings  of  vanity,  that 
spoiler  of  the  female  mind.  It  often  happens  that 
when  a  girl  lays  aside  her  doll,  she  becomes  one  her- 
self; a  thing,  on  which  to  hang  flounces  and  furbe- 
lows, beads  and  ribands !  And  who  are  captivated 
by  such  a  spectacle  ?  Not  men  and  women  properly 
so  called ;  but  great  children,  only  such  as  can  be 
gratified  by  toys  and  baubles.  What  did  you  hear 
when  you  rose  this  morning?  It  was  the  clock  !  It 
told  you,  though  it  was  early,  that  part  of  the  day  was 
already  gone  !  Infancy  and  childhood  are  gone — Ah  ! 
how  rapidly  will  periods  succeed  each  other !  and 
what  will  the  whole  appear  at  the  end  of  the  race? 
Husband  the  fleeting  moments;  for  remember  the 
time  is  hastening  when  all  your  worldly  pursuits  will 
be  of  little  more  importance  than  the  amusements  of 
your  childhood.  'Seek  first,  then,  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  and  its  righteousness.'  '  Remember  thy 
Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,'  that  so  when 
death  comes,  whether  it  be  early  or  late,  you  may  be 
able  to  say,  'I  have  fought  the  good  fight — I  have 
finished  my  course — I  have  kept  the  faith — hence- 
forth there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteous- 
ness, which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  will  give 
me  at  that  day.' 

"  A  great  multitude,  which  no  man  could  number." 

Rev. 

"  Nothing  less  than  infinite  wisdom,  goodness  and 
power  extended  to  the  various  circumstances  of  every 
individual,  could  have  peopled  heaven  with  such  a 
numerous  throng,  when  the  descent  to  destruction  is 
so  uninterrupted  and  easy,  and  the  impediments  that 
obstruct  the  way  to  eternal  life  are  so  formidable  and 
so  numerous. 

"Of  this  numerous,  and  now  harmonious  company, 
how  many  are  there,  my  dear,  who  are  summoned 
from  this  lower  world  at  your  period  of  life  !  And  do 
they  regret  the  exchange,?  Have  they  not  found,  that, 
'to  depart  and  be  with  Christ  is  far  better?'  But 
how  obtained  they  admittance  into  the  heavenly 
city  ?  They  were  weak  as  you  are ;  were  ignorant 
and  helpless  as  you  are;  assailed  by  vanities  and 
baubles,  that  tempt  and  captivate  you.  But  say  not, 
my  child,  I  shall  fall  one  day  by  the  hand  of  these 
temptations  ;  for  behold  an  innumerable  company  of 
such  as  you  are,  who,  following  this  Captain  of  their 
salvation,  'fought  the  good  fight,  and  finished  their 
course,' and  have  had  their  young  heads  adorn ed  with 
the  laurel  of  victory,  with  a  crown  of  never-fading 
glory.  Many,  too,  there  are,  who  were  called  amid 
the  hurry  and  bustle  of  an  active  life — but  such, 
however  'cumbered  with  much  serving'  here  be- 
low, had  obtained  the  rare  art  of  being,  while  '  dili- 
gent in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord.' 
Man)'  had  been  groaning  for  years  under  the  decay 
of  their  mortal  nature.  Now  all  pains  and  infirmities 
are  done  away,  and  exchanged  for  unfailing  life  and 
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health.  There  are  many,  also,  who  were  once  the 
poor  and  despised  of  this  world  ;  who,  while  account- 
ed the  'scum  and  oflscouring  of  all  things,'  were 
'rich  in  grace' — who,  while  they  were  in  want  of 
daily  bread,  had  food  for  their  souls,  which  the  world 
never  tasted  ! — And  though  it  is  difficult  for  a  rich 
man,  surrounded  with  earthly  pleasures,  to  enter  the 
kingdom  of  God,  yet,  to  the  glory  of  divine  grace, 
there  are  many  rich  and  noble  there,  who  having 
first  sought '  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteous- 
ness,' had  '  all  other  things  added  to  them.'  These 
used  the  world  as  not  abusing  it.  How  great  then 
will  be  the  condemnation — how  terrible  the  self-ac- 
cusations of  those,  who,  at  last,  shall  find  themselves 
shut  out,  from  this  holy  multitude,  by  an  impassable 
gUlf_who,  notwithstanding  every  hinderance  and  ob- 
stacle, have  gained  admittance,  '  through  the  gates 
into  the  city  !'  These  blessed  spirits  are  they  '  who 
came  out  of  great  tribulation  !'  and  whom  neither 
prosperity  nor  adversity  could  separate  from  '  the 
love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.' 
Will  any  plead  poverty, — that  they  were  so  occupied 
in  providing  for  their  daily  wants,  as  to  have  no  lei- 
sure to  attend  to  their  immortal  interests? — The  an- 
thems of  those  who  were  once  as  poor,  will  put  them 
to  silence.  Or  will  any  plead  the  deceitfulness  of 
riches,  as  that  which  destroyed  them? — There  is  a 
wealthy  Abraham,  a  prosperous  Jacob ;  who,  though 
he  passed  over  Jordan  with  his  staff  only,  in  a  few 
years  '  became  two  bands.'  And  multitudes  more, 
who  prove  that  riches  are  not  an  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle to  entering  the  kingdom  of  God.  What  cir- 
cumstances, then,  can  hinder  my  dear  child  from  fol- 
lowing them,' who  through  faith  and  patience  inherit 
the  promises?'  In  her  Father's  house  are  many  man- 
sions ; — bread  enough  and  to  spare: — 'though  the 
guests  are  numerous,  there  is  yet  room.'  Say  not, 
'I  pray  thee  have  me  excused.' — Are  you  weak  ?  Be- 
hold one  who  '  carries  the  lambs  in  his  bosom.' — Are 
you  worthless  ?  'He  will  not  break  the  bruised  reed, 
nor  quench  the  smoking  flax.' — Are  you  tempted  by 
a  gay  and  alluring  world  ?  He  has  promised  to  suc- 
cour those  who  aro  tempted.  '  Oh  the  unsearcha- 
ble riches  of  Christ.'  He  has  brought  many  sons 
and  daughters  to  glory,  and  he  now  waits  to  be  gra- 
cious to  you,  that,  notwithstanding  your  discourage- 
ments, he  may  present  you,  without  spot  or  wrinkle, 
or  any  such  thing,  before  his  Father,  with  that  great 
company, '  which  no  man  can  number.' 


For  "The  Friend.' 


IRELAND. 


We  have  had  so  little  intercourse  with 
Friends  in  Ireland  for  some  years  past,  that  it 
is  probable  few  persons  are  acquainted  with 
many  particulars  respecting  the  Society  there. 
I  have  thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  the 
readers  of  "  The  Friend,"  to  know  something 
of  the  present  state  of  Friends  in  that  island, 
and  have  accordingly  collected  the  following 
facts  from  documents  recently  received. 

There  are  about  forty  meetings  for  worship 
in  Ireland,  fifteen  monthly  meetings,  and  three 
quarterly  or  provincial  meetings,  viz.  Ulster, 
Leinster,  and  Munster.  There  are  but  few 
Friends  in  Connaught,  and  they  hold  only  one 
meeting  for  worship.  Ulster  quarterly  meet- 
ing consists  of  four  monthly  meetings,  Leinster 
of  five,  and  Munster  of  six. 

In  consequence  of  the  greater  facilities  for 
trade  in  towns  and  cities,  many  Friends  have 
settled  in  them,  which  circumstance,  while  it 
has  lessened  the  number  of  Friends  in  country 
places,  has  increased  the  meetings  held  in  the 
towns. 

The  three  quarterly  meetings  compose  the 
national  or  yearly  meeting  of  Ireland,  which 
begins  on  the  seventh  day  preceding  the  last 
first  day  in  the  fourth  month.  Though  this  meet- 
ing sends  representatives  to  the  yearly  meeting 


in  London,  yet  it  has  a  code  of  discipline  of  its 
own,  varying  slightly,  in  some  unimportant  parti- 
culars, from  that  of  the  London  yearly  meeting. 
In  cases  of  disownment  for  unsoundness  in  faith 
and  doctrine,  an  appeal  is  allowed  from  the 
decision  of  the  yearly  meeting  in  Ireland  to  that 
of  London. 

Each  of  the  quarterly  meetings  in  Ireland 
has  a  boarding  school  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  Friends.  They  are  supported  by 
an  income  derived  from  the  payments  for  scho- 
lars, from  legacies,  and,  when  these  are  insuffi- 
cient, by  annual  subscriptions. 

The  charge  for  boarding,  tuition,  &c.  varies 
from  four  pounds  per  annum  to  twelve  guineas. 
Ulster  contains  many  members  in  very  low 
circumstances,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
price  is  placed  at  four  pounds.  In  Leinster  it  is 
twelve  pounds,  and  in  Munster  twelve  guineas. 
Where  the  parents  are  unable  to  meet  the  ex- 
pense, it  is  paid  by  the  monthly  meetings  to 
which  they  belong. 

The  average  number  of  children  at  Ulster 
provincial  school  during  1829,  was  about  forty, 
and  the  avera^p^pense  of  each  amounted  to 
£17  4s.  8d.,  aBTJut  $75.  There  were  in  the 
school,  12th  mo.  31st,  1829,  twenty-three  boys 
and  thirteen  girls.  The  whole  number  of  child- 
ren admitted  since  the  establishment  ofthis  semi- 
nary, 8th  mo.  1794,  to  the  close  of  the  year 

1829,  is  203  boys  and  227  girls,  total  430.  At 
Leinster  school  the  number  of  scholars,  5th  ino. 
1st,  1830,  was  thirty  boys  and  seventeen  girls, 
the  average  for  the  year  forty-seven,  and  the 
average  expense  of  each  child  about  £23  Is. 
4d.,  or  about  $103.  The  total  number  admit- 
ted from  the  commencement  to  5th  mo.  1st, 

1830,  was  617—374  boys  and  243  girls. 
Munster  provincial  school  was  commenced 

the  1st  of  8th  mo.  1798,  from  which  time  to 
the  31st  of  8th  mo.  1829,  there  were  admitted 
274  boys  and  127  girls,  making  a  total  of  401. 
There  were  in  the  school  on  the  3 1st  of  8th  mo. 

1829,  twenty-one  boys  and  nine  girls,  the  ave- 
rage number  for  the  year  Avas  about  thirty-two, 
and  the  average  expense  for  each  child,  £26 
19s.  10d.,  about  $120.  The  reports  all  state 
that  the  improvement  and  deportment  of  the 
children  were  satisfactory. 

Friends  of  Ireland  have  also  an  institution  at 
Bloomfield,  near  Dublin,  called  "  the  retreat 
for  persons  afflicted  with  disorders  of  the 
mind."  It  is  managed  by  a  committee  of 
twelve  Friends,  members  of  Dublin  monthly 
meeting,  who  are  chosen  annually.  By  the 
report  presented  to  the  general  meeting  in 

1830,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  patients 
in  the  house  was  fourteen.  It  has  been  es- 
tablished about  twenty  years,  and  there  never 
has  been  more  than  twenty  patients  in  the 
house  at  one  time;  the  lowest  price  charged 
for  their  board  is  eight  shillings  per  week. 
The  expenditure  for  each  patient  during  the 
preceding  year  was  about  $230. 

Friends  have  also  an  association  in  Dublin 
for  printing  and  distributing  tracts  on  moral 
and  religious  subjects,  chiefly  such  as  have  a 
tendency  to  elucidate  and  support  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  as  held  by  the  Society  of 
Friends.  It  has  been  established  about  seven- 
teen years,  during  which  time  it  has  issued 
339,000  tracts,  247,000  of  which  have  been 


distributed.  It  has  nine  auxiliary  associations, 
and  its  affairs  are  conducted  by  a  committee  of 
eighteen  Friends. 

The  following  excellent  epistle  was  addressed 
by  the  yearly  meeting  in  Ireland  to  its  mem- 
bers, in  1829,  viz. 

An  Epistle  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends 
in  Ireland,  held  in  Dublin,  by  adjournments, 
from  the  21th  of  the  Fourth  month  to  the  2d 
of  the  Fifth  month,  inclusive,  1829. 

To  Friends  in  Ireland — 

Dear  Friends — We  have  at  this  meeting,  as 
on  many  former  occasions,  deeply  to  regret 
the  continued  deficiency  of  many  amongst  us 
in  the  diligent  attendance  of  our  meetings  for 
worship  on  the  afternoon  of  first  day,  and  on 
other  days  of  the  week:— How  is  it,  dear 
friends,  that  so  many  are  thus  lukewarm  and 
indifferent  to  things  pertaining  to  our  eternal 
interests?  If  we  were  truly  concerned  to  seek 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  its  righteousness — 
to  honour  the  Lord  with  our  substance,  and 
with  the  first  fruits  of  all  our  increase,  should 
we  not  avail  ourselves  not  only  of  daily  oppor- 
tunities of  retirement  before  the  Lord,  but  be 
very  fearful  of  omitting  those  especially  set 
apart  for  public  religious  worship?  All  we 
have,  and  all  we  possess — our  time — our  ta- 
lents— are  the  blessing  of  his  bounteous  hand, 
lent  us  for  purposes  of  his  own  glory.  Why 
should  we  then  hesitate  to  devote  to  him,  to 
whom  we  owe  all,  a  small  portion  of  that  time 
which  is  at  his  disposal?  for  surely  it  may  be 
said  to  us,  as  was  said  by  the  prophet,  speak- 
ing in  the  name  of  the  Lord  to  a  favoured  peo- 
ple formerly,  "  I  have  not  caused  thee  to  serve 
with  an  offering,  nor  wearied  thee  with  in- 
cense." We  find  our  early  friends  so  circum- 
scribed their  wants,  "  that  the  things  of  this 
world  were  of  small  value  with  them,  so  that 
they  might  win  Christ,  and  the  goodliest  things 
of  this  world  were  not  near  them,  that  they 
might  be  near  the  Lord."  If  we,  like  them,  so 
loved  God  above  all,  how  should  we  press 
through  difficulties,  that  we  also  might  seek  to 
enjoy  with  our  brethren  the  sweet  renewings 
of  our  Heavenly  Father's  love! — Dear  friends, 
we  earnestly  entreat  you  to  consider  the  differ- 
ence there  is  between  that  state  in  which  we 
are  prepared  to  experience  the  times  of  re- 
freshing descent  from  his  holy  presence,  and 
that  state  comparable  to  the  heath  in  the  de- 
sert that  knoweth  not  when  good  cometh. 
We  beseech  you,  therefore,  brethren,  by  the 
mercies  of  God,  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a 
living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  God, 
which  is  your  reasonable  service:  and  be  not 
conformed  to  this  world;  but  be  ye  transformed 
by  the  renewing  of  your  mind,  that  ye  may 
prove  what  is  that  good,  and  acceptable,  and 
perfect  will  of  God  concerning  you,  and  be 
strengthened  to  perform  it. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  enemy 
of  our  soul's  happiness  is  seeking  to  draw  away 
the  mind  from  the  love  of  God.  We  feel  an 
earnest  solicitude  that  all  our  dear  friends  may- 
be engaged  steadily  to  maintain  the  watch,  so 
that  they  may  perceive  and  guard  against  all 
his  approaches.  The  publications  with  which 
the  present  age  abounds,  appears  to  be  one 
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that  calls  for  vigilance.  Let  us,  dear  friends, 
be  choice  in  the  selection  of  our  books  as  of 
our  companions:  Let  us  not  only  avoid  such 
as  have  a  direct  tendency  to  undermine  our 
faith,  or  corrupt  the  heart,  and  strengthen  its 
evil  propensities,  but  let  us  seek  to  have  our 
spiritual  understanding  so  opened,  that  we  may 
be  favoured  to  discern  and  avoid  such  publica- 
tions as  tend  to  give  us  a  disrelish  for  serious 
and  profitable  reading,  and  enfeeble  our  desires 
and  aspirations  after  true,  spiritual  refresh- 
ment; that  our  feet  may  not  be  insensibly  en- 
tangled in  the  snares  of  a  subtle  and  unwearied 
adversary,  who  seeks  to  destroy  the  soul,  but 
that  they  may  be  led  and  preserved  in  the  path 
of  peace  and  safety.  We  are  comforted  in  the 
belief  that  the  salutary  practice  of  daily  read- 
ing a  portion  of  holy  Scripture  in  families  in- 
creasingly prevails  amongst  us,  and  we  wish  to 
press  upon  our  dear  young  friends  especially, 
to  be  frequent  in  reading  and  meditating  there- 
in. Were  this  concern  maintained  with  hearts 
directed  to  Him  who  hath  the  key  of  David, 
we  should  often  know  them  to  be  opened  for 
our  instruction  and  correction  in  righteousness; 
— the  divine  life  would  be  cherished  in  the 
soul; — the  love  of  the  world  and  our  desires 
after  it  would  lessen — and  our  hearts  would 
become  increasingly  prepared  to  take  their 
chief  delight  in  seeking  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
and  its  righteousness. 

We  feel  desirous  of  drawing  the  attention 
of  our  dear  friends  to  the  subject  of  training 
up  children,  and  those  committed  to  their 
charge,  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord — not  to  satisfy  themselves  with  giving 
moral  instruction  only,  but  to  seek  early  to  in- 
stil into  their  minds  the  great  and  important 
truths  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  to  make  them 
acquainted  with  the  grounds  of  our  religious 
testimonies.  If  they  be  accustomed  to  look  to 
the  Lord  for  help,  and  to  have  their  minds 
stayed  upon  the  immutable  Rock  of  Ages, 
how  much  more  likely  will  they  be  to  with- 
stand the  various  temptations  and  alluring 
snares  which  a  delusive  world  presents  to  their 
view  in  after  life.  Many  parents,  under  a  sense 
of  their  own  deficiencies,  may  feel  hesitation 
and  backwardness  in  conveying  religious  coun- 
sel to  others — even  to  their  beloved  offspring — 
but  we  would  encourage  these  to  sink  down  to 
the  pure  source,  for  ability  faithfully  to  dis- 
charge the  important  and  responsible  trust 
committed  to  them:  and  we  believe,  that  as 
they  abide  under  the  precious  covering  of  di- 
vine love,  and  avail  themselves  of  the  opportu- 
nities that  frequently  occur  to  fulfil  what  is  re- 
quired of  them,  the  way  will  graduajly  appear 
more  easy — they,  as  well  as  the  tender  objects 
of  their  solicitude,  may  experience  a  growth  in 
the  truth,  and  thus  will  parents  and  children 
become  one  another's  joy  in  the  Lord. 

And,  dear  young  friends,  who  may  be  the 
objects  of  instruction,  of  counsel,  or  reproof, 
we  would  affectionately  exhort  you  to  receive 
with  meekness  the  faithful  admonitions  of  your 
friends,  and,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  justify 
your  conduct  by  the  specious,  but  false  plea  of 
the  delinquencies  or  mis-steppings  of  others, 
that  you  carefully  and  narrowly  examine  your 
own  hearts,  and  yield  obedience  to  the  disco- 
veries of  that  light  which  will  assuredly  mani- 


fest what  is  evil,  and  strengthen  to  every  good 
word  and  work. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the 
meeting.  Joseph  Bewley, 

Clerk  to  the  meeting  this  year. 

A  lamp  lately  invented,  which  burns  spirits 
of  tar,  has  been  introduced  at  Lincoln,  which 
claims  the  commendation  of  all  who  have  in- 
spected it,  for  the  brilliancy  of  its  blaze,  and  its 
cheapness,  l^d.,  for  eight  hours'  light,  equal 
to  six  or  eight  mould  candles,  with  little  or  no 
trouble  in  trimming. 
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We  take  much  pleasure  in  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  the  communication  re- 
specting the  Shelter,  and  in  pressing  the  claims 
of  that  excellent  institution  upon  the  liberality 
of  the  public. 

It  is  now  nearly  ten  year^ince  some  pious 
women  laid  the  foundation  of  ' this  charity  for 
coloured  orphans;  and  although  the  number  of 
children  who  have  been  admitted  there  is  not 
very  great,  yet  it  has  always  kept  pace  with  the 
means  of  the  association.  We  do  not  doubt 
that  the  members  have  been  gaining  experi- 
ence in  that  most  difficult  task — the  proper 
education  of  children  destined  for  the  lower 
walks  in  life;  and  that  whenever  the  bounty  of 
their  fellow  citizens  shall  enable  them  to  enlarge 
their  institution,  it  will  be  seen  that  their  sys- 
tem is  such  as  to  form  faithfuJ,  industrious,  and 
orderly  domestics  and  apprentices — thorough- 
ly weaned  from  the  habits  and  associations  so 
commonly,  nay,  almost  universally  contracted, 
by  an  early  and  continued  intermixture  with 
the  mass  of  our  coloured  population.  One  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  for  a  philanthropist 
of  Philadelphia  to  solve,  is  that  of  elevating  the 
general  character,  and  of  rescuing  from  over- 
whelming vice  and  wretchedness,  the  great 
portion  of  this  unfortunate  and  degraded  race, 
as  it  exists  in  our  suburbs.  The  very  depth  of 
indolence  and  vice  into  which  it  is  sunk,  is  the 
cause  of  a  continual  deterioration.  It  creates 
a  distinction  between  the  vicious  and  the  re- 
spectable people  of  colour,  which  destroys  the 
influence  of  the  latter,  and  separates  them  from 
the  former  as  much  almost  as  if  they  were 
whites.  It  thus  takes  from  us  what  ought  to 
be  the  most  powerful  instrument  in  our  hands 
for  their  rescue  and  improvement.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  education  in  the  public  schools  is 
counteracted  at  home  and  in  the  streets,  daily 
and  hourly.  The  child  grows  up  like  those  by 
whom  he  is  surrounded,  and  although  he  may 
iearn  well  and  attend  school  regularly,  the  in- 
fluence of  what  he  there  acquires  is  too  often 
forgotten  before  the  age  of  manhood  is  attained. 

We  confess  wc  know  of  no  plan  so  likely  to 
surmount  these  difficulties  as  that  pursued  by 
our  excellent  women  Friends.  Their  charity 
recommends  itself  by  the  strongest  claims  to  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
blacks,  and  should  be  generously  and  eagerly 
supported.    We  wish  that  their  funds  were 


such  as  to  enable  them  to  keep  their  boys  un" 
til  fit  to  be  placed  at  trades,  and  that  enlarging 
their  views  as  the  public  bounty  flows  in,  they 
could  institute  labour-schools  for  the  older 
children,  in  which  the  rudiments  of  useful 
trades  should  be  taught,  while  their  morals 
and  manners  should  be  formed  and  protected. 
A  part,  however  small  in  proportion  of  the  co- 
loured population,  would  thus  be  raised  into 
respectability.  Take  a  succession  of  children 
in  this  manner — train  them  judiciously — pro- 
vide them  with  good  masters — watch  over  them 
until  fairly  established  in  life  as  industrious  and 
orderly  mechanics  and  servants,  and  you  add 
constantly,  though  insensibly,  to  the  mass  of 
virtue,  in  that  class  of  blacks  which  must  some 
day  or  another  become  itself  a  radiating  point 
of  virtue,  and  charity,  and  wholesome  morals — 
to  influence  and  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of 
the  whole  African  race. 

The  extract  which  a  correspondent  has 
furnished  from  George  Fox's  journal,  forms  a 
very  suitable  appendix  to  the  account  of  Mary 
Dyer.  Sewel's  History  contains  the  same  facts 
and  nearly  in  the  same  words,  but  with  this 
additional  circumstance,  that,  when  the  intrepid 
Samuel  Shattock  first  entered  the  presence 
chamber,  Governor  Endicot  commanded  his  hat 
to  be  taken  off ;  it  was  afterwards,  on  his  re- 
cognizing the  king's  commission  and  the  man- 
damus, that  the  governor  took  off  his  own  hat 
in  deference  to  the  king's  deputy,  and  he  then 
"  ordered  Shattock's  hat  to  be  given  to  him 
again." 

The  information  relative  to  "Friends  in 
Ireland,"  contained  in  the  valuable  communi- 
cation \mder  that  head,  cannot  prove  otherwise 
than  interesting  to  our  readers. 

A  stated  annual  meeting  of  the  contributors 
to  the  "  Asylum  for  the  relief  of  persons  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  their  Reason,"  will  be  held 
at  Friends'  meeting-house,  on  Mulberry  street, 
on  fourth  day,  the  16th  of  3d  month  next,  at  3 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

N.  B. — A  proposition  made  last  year  for  a 
change  in  the  constitution,  will  be  considered. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 

Philadelphia,  2d  mo.  26th,  1831. 

An  annual  meeting  of  "The  Association  of 
Friends  for  the  printing  and  distribution  of 
Tracts  on  moral  and  religious  subjects,"  will 
be  held  in  the  Committee  Room,  Mulberry 
street,  on  fifth  day,  the  17th  inst.  at  7  o'clock 
in  the  evening.         John  Carter,  Clerk. 

3d  mo.  10th,  1831. 

ERRORS  CORRECTED. 

Page  164,  for  Benjamin  Smith  Barton,  read  Benja. 
min  Smith  Bartram,  conductor  of  the  Medical  and 
Physical  Journal,  from  whence  the  anecdote  of  an 
American  crow  was  taken. 

Page  167,  the  word  good,  in  the  twelfth  line  of  the 
extract  from  Jane  Taylor,  should  be  goad,  with  a 
period  instead  of  the  mark  of  interrogation.  The 
correction  was  made  in  part  of  the  impression. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
ELLIS'S  POLYNESIAN  RESEARCHES. 

(Continued  from  page  164.) 

The  first  step  in  the  investigation  of  the 
moral  character  of  the  Polynesians,  is  to  make 
ourselves  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  their 
religion,  and  the  rites  and  observances  which 
it  enjoined.  Like  that  of  all  the  ancient  idola- 
trous nations,  the  mythology  of  the  South  Sea 
islanders  is  a  collection  of  obscure  fables  in- 
termixed with  remarkable  events  in  their  own 
history,  handed  down  by  tradition  through 
successive  generations;  and,  although  confused 
and  absurd  in  its  details,  it  is  as  rational  per- 
haps as  the  systems  of  the  most  cultivated  and 
enlightened  pagan  nations  of  the  past  or  pre- 
sent time.  Divine  revelation  has  proclaimed 
the  doctrine,  that  the  "  world  by  wisdom  knows 
not  God;"  and  how  eminently  has  the  whole 
experience  of  mankind  confirmed  this  declara- 
tion !  No  degree  of  intellectual  cultivation, 
no  process  of  civilization  or  refinement,  have 
ever  been  able  to  impart  to  any  people  the 
knowledge  of  the  truths  of  religion,  or  to  teach 
them  the  destinies  and  duties  of  the  human 
race.  In  attempting  to  frame  to  themselves 
systems  of  religion  and  explanations  of  the 
moral  government  of  the  universe,  all  pagan 
nations  have  been  equally  unsuccessful — the 
wisest  of  them  have  excelled  the  most  ignorant 
only  in  the  exuberance  of  their  fancies  or  the 
greater  complexity  of  their  fables.  The  stars 
of  heaven,  the  winds,  the  sea,  the  whole  range 
of  material  objects,  deified  heroes  and  malig- 
nant demons,  have  been  no  less  the  objects  of 
adoration  in  civilized  Greece  and  Rome,  than 
amongst  the  most  remote  and  barbarous  peo- 
ple. 

The  want  of  a  written  language  has  pre- 
vented the  Polynesians  from  imparting  to  their 
system  of  religion  that  finished  character  which 
belongs  to  the  mythology  of  classical  antiquity: 
but  making  due  allowance  for  this  disadvan- 
tage, I  cannot  perceive  but  that,  in  reference 
to  consistency,  ingenuity  and  power  of  imagi- 
nation, the  religion  of  the  former,  in  its  general 
outlines,  will  bear  a  close  comparison  with  the 
mythology  of  the  latter.  Seeing  then  that  no 
efforts  of  the  unassisted  human  intellect,  whe- 
ther exercised  by  the  most  refined,  or  employ 


ed  by  the  most  unsophisticated  people,  have 
ever  been  able  to  make  man  acquainted  with 
his  Creator,  or  with  his  duty  as  a  responsible 
being,  how  strong  must  be  the  necessity  for 
a  divine  revelation  to  illuminate  the  darkness 
in  which  he  is  enveloped,  to  bring  forth  har- 
mony and  order  out  of  chaos,  to  unfold  the 
true  nature  of  God,  and  the  character  of  his 
moral  government  of  the  world  ! 

When,  in  the  plentitude  of  divine  mercy,  the 
light  of  the  gospel  is  permitted  to  break  forth 
upon  him  who  has  long  been  immersed  in  the 
gloom  of  paganism,  or  has  wandered  in  the 
dreary  mazes  of  scepticism,  the  simplicity,  pu- 
rity, and  benignity  of  Christianity  cannot  fail  to 
form  the  most  powerful  contrast  with  the 
senseless  idolatry,  the  gross  superstitions,  the 
cruelty  and  immorality  inherent  in  every  sys- 
tem of  natural  religion;  and  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  practical  effects  of  Paganism  and 
Christianity  upon  the  lives  and  conversation  of 
men,  will  furnish  the  candid  inquirer  after 
truth,  with  the  strongest  and  most  conclusive 
answer,  to  all  the  cavils  and  sophistry  of  the 
sceptical  disputant.  This  contrast  will  be 
brought  into  strong  relief  in  the  sketch  we 
shall  give  of  the  condition  of  the  Polynesians 
before  and  since  the  relinquishment  of  the  doc- 
trines and  rites  of  their  idolatrous  religion. 

Among  the  multitude  of  their  gods,  there 
was  no  supreme  intelligence  possessed  of  the 
moral  perfections  and  attributes  which  are  in- 
separable from  a  Christian's  belief  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  true  God. 

Like  the  most  ancient  nations,  they  as- 
cribed the  origin  of  all  things  to  a  state  of 
chaos,  or  darkness;  and  even  the  first  exist- 
ence of  their  principal  deities  were  referred  to 
this  source."  The  highest  order  of  their  de- 
ities is,  therefore,  called  fanau  po,  born  of 
night.  Taaroa  was  regarded  in  most  of  the 
islands,  as  the  chief  of  the  gods,  who  sprang 
from  Night  or  Chaos.  His  wife  was  said 
also  to  be  uncreated.  Their  son  Oro  was  the 
great  national  idol  of  the  Georgian  and  Society 
Isles.  He  was  also  represented  as  the  father 
of  two  sons^  and  the  four  male  and  two  female 
deities  just  enumerated,  constituted  the  high 
est  rank  of  divinities  according  to  the  traditions 
of  the  Tahitian  priests.  To  these  were  added 
several  other  gods,  all  created  by  Taaroa, 
such  as  Rootane,  the  god  of  peace,  Toahitu, 
who  was  in  the  form  of  a  dog,  and  was  be 
lieved  to  save  such  as  were  in  danger  of  falling 
from  rocks  or  trees;  and  in  addition  to  these 
were  Te  fatu-Teira,  a  god  of  war;  Tuaraa- 
tai,  the  Polynesian  Neptune — the  god  of  idiots 
(who  were  always  considered  as  inspired,)  and 
several  others  to  the  amount  of  ten,  who  were 
all  considered  as  belonging  to  the  higher  rank 


classes  embraced  a  great  variety  of  individuals, 
some  of  whom  were  gods  of  war,  others  bore 
resemblance,  in  their  supposed  characters  and 
functions,  to  Mercury  and  Esculapius,  of  clas- 
sical mythology. 

Another  order,  and  next  in  rank  to  those 
just  described,  was  that  of  deified  heroes,  which 
were  too  numerous  to  be  particularized. 

The  gods  of  the  ocean,  as  might  be  expect- 
ed among  a  maritime  pagan  people,  were  as 
numerous  as  those  of  the  land.  They  were 
not,  however,  supposed  to  be  of  equal  anti- 
quity with  "  the  night  torn"  gods,  and  were 
probably  men  eminent  in  nautical  adventure  or 
exploit,  who  were  deified  by  their  descendants. 
The  most  romantic  accounts  are  given  in  the 
legends  of  the  natives,  of  the  adventures  of  one 
of  these  marine  deities,  of  his  voyages^  combats 
with  the  gods  of  the  tempests,  his  descent  and 
residence  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  inter- 
course with  the  monsters  there,  with  divers 
other  particulars  as  veracious  and  entertaining 
as  the  more  pretending  legends  of  Neptune, 
Amphitrite,  and  the  Tritons.  The  large  blue 
sharks  were  supposed  to  be  the  especial  ser- 
vants and  messengers  of  the  marine  gods;  and 
a  variety  of  the  most  fabulous  and  strange  ac- 
counts of  the  deeds  they  have  performed,  are 
related  by  the  priests; — these  sharks  were  be- 
lieved to  be  subservient  to  the  commands  of 
the  priests,  and  to  spare  them  in  the  case  of  a 
wreck.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  seve- 
ral gods  who  presided  over  the  fisheries,  and 
whose  aid  the  fishermen  were  accustomed  to 
invoke,  either  before  launching  their  canoes 
or  while  engaged  at  sea. 

To  the  long  catalogue  already  given,  we 
may  further  add,  the  gods  of  the  aerial  regions, 
often  worshipped  under  the  figure  of  a  bird, 
and  those  who  presided  over  the  valleys,  the 
mountains,  the  precipices,  and  the  dells. 

The  following  eloquent  passages  from  the 
"  Researches,"  are  calculated  to  give  the  reader 
an  exalted  idea  of  the  imaginative  powers  of 
the  natives: — 

I  have  often  thought,"  says  Ellis,  "  when 
listening  to  their  fabulous  accounts  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  their  gods,  which,  when  prosecu- 
ting our  researches  in  their  language,  manners, 
customs,  &c,  we  have  sometimes  with  diffi- 
culty induced  them  to  repeat,  that  had  they 
been  acquainted  with  letters,  these  would  have 
furnished  ample  materials  for  legends  rivalling 
in  splendour  of  machinery  and  magnificence  of 
achievements,  the  dazzling  mythology  of  the 
eastern  nations.  Rude  as  their  traditions 
were,  in  the  gigantic  exploits  they  detail,  and 
the  bold  and  varied  imagery  they  employ,  they 
are  often  invested  with  an  air  of  romance, 
which  shows  that  the  people  possessed  no  in- 


of  divinities.    The  second,  third  and  fourth  ferior  powers  of  imagination.    By  their  rude 
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mythology,  their  lovely  islands  were  made  a 
sort  of  fairy  land,  and  all  the  spells  of  enchant- 
ment were  thrown  over  its  varied  scenes.  The 
sentiment  of  the  poet,  that 
'  Millions  ofspiritual  creatures  walked  Jhe  earth 

Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  wo  sleep,' 
was  one  familiar  to  their  minds;  and  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  interested  in  a  people  who 
were  accustomed  to  consider  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  invisible  intelligences,  and  who  re- 
cognized in  the  rising  sun — the  mild  and  silver 
moon — the  shooting  star — the  meteor's  tran- 
sient flame — the  ocean's  roar — the  tempest's 
blast,  or  the  evening's  breeze,  the  movements 
of  mighty  spirits.  The  mountain's  summit, 
and  the  fleecy  mists  that  hang  upon  its  brows — 
the  rocky  defile — the  foaming  cataract,  and  the 
lonely  dell,  were  all  regarded  as  the  abode  of 
these  invisible  beings." 

They  were  filled  with  dismay  at  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon,  believing  her  to  be  under  the  spell 
of  some  evil  spirit  who  was  destroying  her. 
Hence  they  repaired  to  the  temple  and  offered 
prayers  for  her  release. 

The  picturesque  forms  that  many  of  these 
mountains  exhibit,  were  supposed  to  be  the 
work  of  spirits;  and  many  tales  are  told  of  their 
doings  too  tedious  to  narrate. 

To  the  long  catalogue  of  deities  already  enu- 
merated, may  be  added  those  who  preside  over 
the  public  games, — the  benevolent  gods  who 
employed  themselves  in  restraining  the  effects 
of  sorcery  and  the  machinations  of  malignant 
spirits — the  gods  who  presided  over  husbandry 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  gods  of  ghosts 
and  apparitions,  and  the  god  of  thieves.  Be- 
sides all  these,  each  family  of  any  rank  or  anti- 
quity, had  its  tutelar  idols,  corresponding  to 
the  Roman  lares  or  penates. 

The  character,  offices,  and  gradations  of  the 
divinities  we  have  just  enumerated,  cannot  fail 
to  strike  the  mind  of  the  classical  reader,  as 
singularly  coincident  with  the  deities  described 
in  the  Grecian  and  Roman  mythologies — the 
points  of  resemblance  are  neither  few  nor  ob- 
scure even  in  the  general  outlines;  and  a  closer 
inspection  of  the  details,  will  reveal  many  fur- 
ther analogies. 

Next  to  the  gods,  the  Tahitians  worshipped 
the  o mat uas  tiis,  or  spirits.  These  were  sup- 
posed to  reside  in  the  Po  or  world  of  night, 
and  were  invoked  by  wizards  to  assist  them  in 
performing  their  evil  deeds.  They  were  be- 
lieved to  be  the  spirits  of  departed  parents, 
brothers,  or  children,  whom  the  wizards  in- 
voked to  work  evil  upon  their  living  relatives 
and  friends.  The  natives  were  greatly  afraid 
of  them,  and  presented  offerings  to  avert  their 
displeasure. 

The  Tahitian  religion,  like  all  other  systems 
of  Paganism,  was  gloomy  and  malignant,  and 
capable  of  affording  little  support  or  consola- 
tion to  its  votaries.  Their  gods  were  supposed 
to  be  potent  spiritual  beings,  in  some  measure 
influencing  the  course  of  human  affairs,  though 
never  exercising  any  thing  like  benevolence 
towards  even  their  most  devoted  followers,  but 
requiring  homage  and  obedience  with  constant 
offerings;  denouncing  their  anger  and  dispens- 
ing destruction  on  all  who  refused  or  hesitated 
to  comply.  The  natives  manufactured  various 
images,  which  were  supposed  either  to  repre- 


sent the  form  of  the  gods,  or  to  serve  as  the  ve- 
hicles through  which  their  communications 
might  be  made  unto  the  god,  or  his  will  re- 
vealed to  them.  Their  idols  were  either  rough 
logs  wrapped  in  sacred  cloth — carved  wooden 
images,  or  pieces  of  wood  covered  with  a  net- 
work of  cinet*  ornamented  with  red  feathers — 
some  of  them  were  six  or  eight  feet,  and  others 
only  as  many  inches  long.  The  god  was  sup- 
posed to  enter  these  at  certain  seasons,  and  at 
such  times  the  images  were  esteemed  to  be 
very  powerful.  The  red  feathers  we  have  just 
mentioned,  were  universally  regarded  as  the 
most  acceptable  offerings  that  could  be  pre- 
sented; and  the  power  or  influence  of  the  god 
was  supposed  to  be  imparted  to  them,  and 
through  them  to  any  objects  to  which  they  might 
be  attached. 

They  were  used  in  various  religious  ceremo- 
nies, and  after  undergoing  certain  preparations, 
were  supposed  to  possess  a  kind  of  talismanic 
power,  being  kept  in  the  houses  of  their  owners 
to  avert  evils,  and  promote  their  happiness  and 
prosperity. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Col.  Smith's  Narrative  of  his  captivity  among 
the  Indians. 
NO.  7. 

The  close  of  our  last  number  left  the  hero 
of  our  narrative  in  somewhat  of  an  awkward 
predicament — in  the  wild  woods,  remote  from 
any  human  habitation,  amidst  a  tremendous 
snow  storm,  deserted  by  his  companions,  night 
approaching,  and  apparently  without  resources. 
But  we  shall  soon  see  that  he  had  not  partaken 
so  largely  of  the  vicissitudes  of  Indian  life,  and 
neglected  to  profit  by  the  lectures  of  the  old 
chief  and  his  own  experience,  as  to  remain 
long  at  a  loss  for  the  means  of  extricating  him- 
self from  the  present  embarrassment.  The 
narrative  thus  proceeds  : 

"  At  length  I  came  to  a  hollow  tree  with  a 
hole  on  one  side  that  I  could  go  in  at.  I  went 
in  and  found  that  it  was  a  dry  place  about  three 
feet  diameter,  and  high  enough  to  stand  up  in. 
I  found  there  also  a  quantity  of  soft,  dry,  rotten 
wood  ;  I  concluded  that  I  would  lodge  here  ; 
and  that  I  would  go  to  work  and  stop  up  the 
door  of  my  house.  I  stripped  off  my  blanket, 
(all  the  clothes  I  had  except  a  breech  clout, 
leggins  and  mockasons,)  and  with  my  toma- 
hawk fell  to  chopping  at  the  top  of  a  fallen  tree 
that  lay  near,  and  carried  wood  and  set  it  up  on 
end  against  the  door,  until  I  had  it  three  or 
four  feet  thick  all  round  excepting  a  hole  to 
creep  in  at.  I  had  a  block  prepared  that  I 
could  haul  up  after  me,  to  stop  this  hole,  and 
before  I  went  in  I  put  in  a  number  of  small 
sticks,  that  I  might  the  more  effectually  stop  it 
on  the  inside,  and  when  I  went  in  1  look  my 
tomahawk  and  cut  down  all  the  soft  rotten 
wood  I  could  get,  and  beat  it  small  ;  with  this 
I  made  a  bed  like  a  goose  nest.  I  stripped  off 
my  mockasons,  and  danced  in  the  centre  of  my 
bed  for  half  an  hour,  in  order  to  warm  myself: 
in  this  time  my  feet  and  whole  body  were 
agreeably  warmed.  The  snow  in  the  mean 
time  had  stopped  all  the  holes,  so  that  my  house 
was  as  dark  as  a  dungeon.  I  then  coiled  my. 
self  up  in  my  blanket,  lay  down  in  my  little 


round  bed,  and  had  a  tolerable  night's  lodging. 
When  I  awoke  all  was  dark,  not  the  least 
glimmering  of  light  was  to  be  seen.  Imme- 
diately I  recollected  I  was  not  to  expect  light 
in  this  new  habitation,  as  there  was  neither 
door  nor  window  in  it.  As  I  could  hear  the 
storm  raging,  and  did  not  suffer  much  cold  as 
I  was  then  situated,  I  concluded  I  would  stay  in 
my  nest  until  I  was  certain  it  was  day.  When 
I  had  reason  to  conclude  it  surely  was  day,  I 
awoke  and  put  on  my  mockasons,  which  I  had 
laid  under  my  head  to  keep  from  freezing,  I 
then  endeavoured  to  find  the  door,  which  took 
me  some  time.  At  length  I  found  the  block, 
but  it  being  heavy,  and  a  large  quantity  of  snow 
having  fallen  against  it,  at  the  first  attempt  I 
did  not  move  it.  I  then  felt  terrified — among 
all  the  hardships  I  had  sustained,  I  never  knew 
what  it  was  before  to  be  deprived  of  light. 
This,  with  the  other  circumstances  attending 
it,  appeared  grievous.  I  went  straightway  to 
bed  again,  wrapped  my  blanket  round  me,  and 
lay  and  mused  awhile,  and  then  prayed  to  Al- 
mighty God  to  direct  and  protect  me  as  he 
had  done  heretofore.  I  once  again  attempted 
to  move  away  the  block,  which  proved  suc- 
cessful, it  moved  about  nine  inches.  With  this 
a  considerable  quantity  of  snow  fell  in  from 
above,  and  I  immediately  received  light;  so 
that  I  found  a  very  greatsnow  had  fallen,  above 
what  I  had  ever  seen  in  one  night.  I  then 
knew  why  I  could  not  easily  move  the  block, 
and  I  was  so  rejoiced  at  obtaining  the  light, 
that  all  my  other  difficulties  seemed  to  vanish. 
I  then  turned  into  my  cell  and  returned  thanks 
to  God  for  having  once  more  received  the  light 
of  heaven.  At  length  I  belted  my  blanket 
about  me,  got  my  tomahawk,  bow  and  arrows, 
and  went  out  of  my  den."  Notwithstanding 
there  were  now  three  feet  of  snow  upon  the 
ground,  with  no  other  guide  than  the  rnoss  upon 
the  trees,  (which  if  they  are  straight  generally 
grows  on  the  north-west  side  of  them,)  our  pri- 
soner succeeded  in  reaching  the  camp  about 
twelve  o'clock.  The  Indians  received  him  with 
great  joy,  and  the  boys  testified  their  delight 
at  his  safe  arrival  by  the  usual  method  of  yelling 
and  shouting.  "  When  I  arrived,"  says  Smith, 
"  they  all  came  round  and  received  me  gladly  ; 
but  at  this  time  no  questions  were  asked,  and  I 
was  taken  into  a  tent  where  they  gave  me 
plenty  of  fat  beaver  meat  and  then  asked  me  to 
smoke."  After  this  Tecaughretanego  took  him 
out  to  a  fire  which  had  been  prepared  for  him, 
and  where  all  the  Indians,  men,  women  and 
children  soon  gathered  around  him.  When  they 
had  collected,  the  old  chief  desired  him  to  give 
them  a  particular  account  of  his  adventure, 
which  he  accordingly  did,  during  the  recital 
of  which  the  Indians  never  once  interrupted 
him  ;  but  whenever  he  made  a  pause,  the  in- 
terval was  filled  up  by  the  Indians  with  loud 
acclamations  of  delight.  When  Col.  Smith  had 
gone  through  with  the  whole  story,  the  nld  chief 
addressed  him  in  the  following  speech  : 

"  Brother — You  see  we  have  prepared  snow 
shoes  to  go  after  you,  and  were  almost  ready  to 
go,  when  you  appeared  :  yet,  as  you  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  hardships  in  your  country 
to  the  east,  we  never  expected  to  see  you  alive. 
Now  we  are  glad  to  see  you  in  various  respects. 
We  are  glad  to  see  you  on  your  own  account; 
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and  we  are  glad  to  see  the  prospect  of  your 
filling  the  place  of  a  great  man  in  whose  room 
you  were  adopted.  We  do  not  blame  you  for 
what  has  happened,  we  blame  ourselves  ;  be- 
cause we  did  not  think  of  the  driving  snow 
filling  up  the  tracks  until  after  we  came  to 
camp. 

"  Brother — Your  conduct  on  this  occasion 
has  pleased  us  much — you  have  given  us  an 
evidence  of  your  fortitude,  skill  and  resolution; 
and  we  hope  you  will  always  go  on  to  do  great 
actions,  as  it  is  only  great  actions  that  can 
make  a  great  man." 

In  reply  to  this  address  the  prisoner  made  a 
neat  and  appropriate  speech,  in  which  he 
thanked  the  Indians  for  the  anxious  care  which 
they  had  shown  for  him,  and  for  the  kindness 
which  he  had  received  from  them  ever  since  he 
had  been  adopted  into  their  nation  ;  and  con- 
cluded by  informing  them  that  it  was  his  desire 
to  deserve  their  esteem,  and  always  to  perform 
great  actions,  and  that  he  hoped  he  should 
never  be  guilty  of  any  thing  which  should  bring 
dishonour  upon  the  illustrious  family  with  which 
he  was  connected. 

The  snow  shoes  alluded  to  in  the  speech  of 
the  old  man,  were  used  to  enable  the  Indians  to 
walk  upon  the  snow,  without  sinking  into  it 
sufficiently  deep  to  prevent  their  progress,  and 
were  made  in  form  similar  to  a  hoop  net.  The 
shoe  is  about  two  feet  and  a  half  long,  and 
eighteen  inches  broad  before,  and  small  behind, 
and  is  formed  of  buckskin  thongs,  supported  by 
a  light  frame.  When  the  snow  is  soft  and  deep 
upon  the  ground,  the  Indians,  by  means  of  these 
shoes,  can  overtake  deer  and  other  animals, 
and  kill  them  with  their  tomahawks. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  adventure,  that  our 
author,  while  looking  after  his  traps,  got  be- 
wildered by  the  beaver  dams  which  intercepted 
his  path,  and  was  again  overtaken  by  the  night. 
On  this  occasion  he  was  not  equally  fortunate 
in  finding  a  comfortable  lodging  place  in  the 
woods,  and  the  only  means  he  had  to  keep 
himself  from  freezing,  was  continual  motion. 
Accordingly,  he  kept  dancing  and  hallooing 
the  whole  night,  and  the  next  day  succeeded 
in  finding  his  way  to  the  camp.  "Though  I 
suffered  much  more  this  night  than  when  I 
laid  out  before,  yet  the  Indians  were  not  so 
much  concerned,  as  they  thought  I  had  fire- 
works with  me."  But  as  they  knew  how  it 
was,  they  did  not  blame  him,  as  their  own 
hunters  had  been  frequently  involved  in  the 
same  way  by  these  beaver  dams,  which  are  so 
numerous,  and  so  located  one  above  another 
on  everycreek  and  run,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
ford  these  streams.  After  Col.  Smith  had 
given  the  company  an  account  of  this  adven- 
ture, they  greatly  applauded  his  fortitude,  and 
promised  to  purchase  him  a  gun  when  they 
should  go  to  Detroit,  (which  they  intended  to 
do  in  the  spring,)  and  then  he  would  not  be 
exposed  to  the  same  dangers  when  again  lost 
in  the  woods.  "  By  being  bewildered  on  the 
waters  of  the  Muskingum,  I  lost  repute,  and 
was  reduced  to  the  use  of  bow  and  arrows;  but 
by  lying  out  two  nights  here,  I  regained  my 
credit."  And  as  we  have  just  stated  he  was 
to  have  a  gun  as  soon  as  it  could  be  obtained. 

In  February,  the  Indians  broke  up  their  win- 
ter camp,  and  moved  off  about  ten  miles,  for 


the  purpose  of  making  sugar,  this  being  the 
proper  season  for  that  process.  This  com- 
pany, however,  were  not  as  well  provided  for 
the  business,  as  those  were  whose  sugar  mak- 
ing operations  during  the  previous  winter  we 
have  described.  "  We  had,"  says  Col.  Smith, 
"  no  large  kettles  this  year,  and  they  made  the 
frost  in  some  measure  supply  the  place  of  fire 
in  making  sugar.  Their  large  bark  vessels  for 
holding  the  stock-water,  they  now  made  broad 
and  shallow;  and  as  the  weather  is  very  cold 
here,  it  frequently  freezes  at  night  during  su- 
gar-time, and  the  ice  they  break  and  cast  out 
of  the  vessels.  I  asked  them  if  they  were  not 
throwing  away  the  sugar?  they  said  no,  and 
there  was  scarcely  any  in  the  ice.  They  said  I 
might  try  the  experiment,  and  boil  some  of  the 
ice-water  which  they  had  thrown  away,  and 
see  what  I  could  get  from  it.  I  never  did  try 
it,  but  I  observed,  that  after  several  times 
freezing,  the  water  that  remained  in  the  vessel 
changed  its  colour,  and  became  brown  and 
very  sweet."  Hunting  season  being  now  over, 
the  Indians  commenced  preparations  for  again 
returning  to  the  forks  of  the  Cayahaga,  for  the 
purpose  of  digging  up  their  canoe  and  return- 
ing to  town.  W. 
1st  mo.  1830. 

HOW  TO  GOVERN  A  SCHOOL, 

OR  JEREMIAH  FLATT  AND  HIS  THREE  ASSISTANTS. 

Translated  for  tlie  N.  Y.  Observer  from  the  Berlin  Evangelische 
Kircheu  Zeitung. 

Our  poor  schoolmasters  in  the  country  or  in 
small  towns,  complain  often  bitterly,  that  in 
their  toilsome  office  of  school-teaching,  though 
they  have  often  a  hundred  and  more  than  a 
hundred  children,  they  have  no  assistants;  that 
they  are  obliged  alone,  and  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  to  instruct  the  larger  scholars,  to  keep 
the  younger  busy,  and  the  smallest  in  order. 
The  writer  of  this  communication  can  speak 
from  experience,  for  he  was  a  schoolmaster  in 
his  younger  days.  He  can  truly  say,  that  he 
would  much  rather  perform  the  severest  work 
of  a  day-labourer  than  to  be  a  schoolmaster 
without  an  assistant. 

But  there  was  once  a  Christian  schoolmaster 
at  Cairo,  in  Egypt,  of  whom  Stephen  Shultz 
speaks  in  his  "  Providence  of  God,"  who  ea- 
sily contrived  to  keep  his  numerous  school  in 
the  best  order,  for  he  had  provided  himself 
with  three  constant  assistants,  namely,  Faith, 
Prayer  and  Patience.  Such  a  schoolmaster  as 
that  at  Cairo,  and  who  would  not  without  these 
assistants  superintend  his  school  a  single  day, 
was  Jeremiah  Flatt,  private  teacher  at  Stutt- 
gard,  on  whom  many  a  heart  now  thinks  with 
sincere  and  grateful  affection.  This  good  man, 
in  his  toilsome  office,  was  always  cheerful  and 
happy;  and  after  faithfully  discharging  the  du- 
ties of  a  teacher,  had  time  enough  left  out  of 
school  hours,  to  be  a  father  of  the  poor  chil- 
dren, and  a  counsellor  and  peace-maker  among 
families,  an  agreeable  companion,  and  a  guide 
in  the  way  to  heaven. 

Many  instances  might  be  mentioned  of  what 
old  Flatt  effected  in  his  school  with  his  three 
assistants,  sometimes  without  raising  a  finger. 
We  will  mention  one. 

"I  was,"  he  related  in  his  old  age,"  I  was 
for  more  than  fifty  years  superintendent  of  the 


orphan  house,  and  had  a  room  full  of  children 
to  instruct.  Every  morning  I  used  to  pray  for 
patience  and  meekness.  Once,  while  walking 
up  and  down  among  my  scholars,  I  observed 
a  boy  of  twelve  years  old,  who  leaned  upon  the 
table  with  both  elbows.  I  reproved  him  for  it 
as  being  improper,  and  went  on.  When  I 
passed  by  him  again,  he  was  again  leaning  in 
the  same  manner  upon  the  table,  for  which  I 
a  second  time  reproved  him.  He  obeyed  this 
time  for  a  moment,  but  when  I  came  to  him 
the  third  time,  I  found  him  insolently  leaning 
still,  and  read  in  his  countenance  a  contempt 
of  my  reproof.  Now  the  gall  was  stirred  in 
me;  I  checked  myself,  however,  immediately, 
and  prayed  to  God:  "  Make  me  patient  to- 
ward this  child,  a3  thou  art  patient  towards  me 
an  old  child."  My  anger  was  at  once  allayed, 
I  was  composed  and  silent,  and  proceeded  in 
my  instruction.  The  boy  remained  in  the  same 
impudent  posture,  but  1  heeded  him  not.  After 
school  [  called  him  to  me,  and  meanwhile  I 
prayed,  before  he  came,  for  wisdom  and  meek- 
ness. He  came  up  in  a  noisy  rude  manner, 
shutting  the  door  after  him  with  great  violence. 
"  Why  do  you  slam  the  door  to?"  I  asked.  "  I 
did  not  slam  it,"  he  answered  insolently.  "  In- 
deed you  did  slam  it,"  said  1.  "  No,  I  did  not 
slam  it  to."  I  now  went  up  to  him,  took  him 
by  the  hand,  and  asked  him  in  a  mild  tone,  "  Do 
you  know,  my  son,whom  you  offend,  and  against 
whom  you  sin?  Not  against  me  do  you  sin,  but 
against  your  Saviour,  who  has  never  done  you 
harm!  Reflect!  Why  do  you  do  thus?"  The 
boy's  heart  was  broken;  he  began  to  weep,  and 
with  sobs  asked  my  pardon  for  his  wicked  con- 
duct. "  I  had,"  said  he, 41  resolved  to-day,  in- 
dustriously to  provoke  you  by  disobedience  un- 
til you  should  strike  me.  This,  I  supposed, 
would  pain  you  more  than  it  would  pain  me. 
I  beg  you  would  forgive  me;  I  will  never  do  so 
again  as  long  as  I  live."  And  thus  he  conti- 
nued to  entreat  further.  I  now  represented  to 
him  how  wicked  his  conduct  had  been,  and  let 
him  go  with  the  assurance  that  I  had  already 
forgiven  him.  He  went  away,  however,  in- 
consolable. 

■  In  the  afternoon,  when  I  had  finished  my  in- 
structions in  the  other  classes,  and  was  alone 
in  my  chamber  in  the  evening,  there  was  a 
knock  at  my  door.  The  boy  came  in  with 
eyes  red  with  weeping.  "  It  is  not  possible," 
he  said,  sobbing,  "  that  I  could  have  forgiven 
him,  he  had  acted  towards  me  so  like  a  demon, 
and  therefore  he  could  not  rest.  If  I  would 
tell  him  that  I  would  forgive  him,  he  would 
certainly  never  offend  me  any  more,  even  by  a 
look."  I  told  him,  as  I  had  done  at  noon,  that 
he  might  be  assured  of  my  forgiveness;  but  he 
should  pray  to  the  Saviour  for  forgiveness,  for 
he  had  offended  him  most,  and  it  was  his  part 
to  forgive  who  had  suffered  the  injury.  The 
boy  went  away  weeping. 

The  next  morning  I  was  scarcely  risen,  when 
my  little  offender  came  again,  weeping  so  much 
that  I  was  quite  surprised.  He  had  not  slept 
he  told  me;  his  conduct  yesterday  preyed  upon 
his  mind,  and  he  begged  me  once  more,  with 
all  his  heart,  not  to  withdraw  my  former  love 
from  him.  He  could  not  comprehend  how  he 
could  yesterday  have  formed  such  a  shameful 
purpose,  but  he  could  assure  me  that  he  should 
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have  adhered  obstinately  to  his  purpose,  not- 
withstanding any  punishment  which  might  have 
been  inflicted,  but  my  love  and  meekness  had 
so  affected  him  that  he  could  not  withstand 
them;  I  must  tell  him  how  it  was  possible  for 
me  to  bear  such  wanton  provocation  with  so 
much  patience.  Upon  this  I  answered  him: 
"  Dear  child,  this  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly.  I 
would,  however,  express  it  briefly  thus:  '  I  have 
received  forgiveness  from  the  Lord,  therefore, 
I  can  forgive  you."  ' 

This  story  was  related  by  old  Jeremiah 
Flatt,  and  he  added:  "  The  boy  from  that  time 
was  my  best  scholar,  and  lives  still  at  Stuttgard 
as  a  respectable  citizen." 

This,  and  much  else,  our  superintendant  at 
the  Orphan  house  effected  in  his  room  full  of 
children,  and  afterwards  as  private  teacher  in 
his  much  frequented  school:  because  he  did 
not  allow  himself  to  keep  school  alone,  but  al- 
ways had  by  his  side  his  three  assistants:  Faith, 
Prayer,  and  Patience. 

For  "The  Friend." 

The  following  sensible  observations,  well 
deserving  the  serious  perusal  of  all  parents 
and  others  having  any  concern  in  teaching 
"the  young  idea  how  to  shoot,"  are  taken  from 
Woodbridge's  "American  Annals  of  Education 
and  Instruction,  and  Journal  of  Literary  Insti- 
tutions." Their  insertion  in  "The  Friend" 
will  oblige  A  Subscriber. 

ON  THE  USE  OF  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

The  art  of  reading  is  commonly  considered 
as  comprising  only  the  pronunciation  of  words; 
the  knowledge  of  those  characters  which  re- 
present sounds;  and  that  part  of  reading  which 
is  in  reality  the  great  object,  we  mean  the  un- 
derstanding of  language,  is  almost  overlooked. 
But  in  a  still  higher  sense  of  the  term,  this  art 
should  prepare  the  child  to  read  in  the  manner 
best  adapted  to  promote  his  improvement,  a 
point  which  is,  most  of  all,  neglected  in  educa- 
tion. It  is  deemed  sufficient  to  give  him  the 
knowledge  of  letters,  as  the  key  to  books,  and 
leave  him  to  choose  what  and  how  he  shall 
read. 

In  observing  the  discipline  of  families,  we 
have  seen  parents  who  used  the  utmost  care  in 
supplying  their  children  with  few  and  simple 
articles  of  diet,  not  merely  in  order  to  preserve 
their  health,  but  to  form  them  to  simplicity  of 
taste;  and  never  allowed  them  food  whose 
quantity  or  kind  exceeded  their  powers  of  di- 
gestion. We  have  been  astonished  to  see  the 
same  parents  load  the  shelves  of  their  children 
with  books,  in  such  numbers  and  variety  as 
would  produce  an  intellectual  dyspepsia  in 
most  adults;  and  this  often  without  having 
time  to  ascertain,  by  thorough  examination, 
the  quality  of  the  food  thus  presented  to  their 
minds,  much  less  its  adaptation  to  their  pecu- 
liar constitution  and  wants.  We  observed 
that  they  were  very  cautious  to  place  the 
sweeter  and  more  inviting  articles  of  diet  out 
of  the  reach  of  their  children;  because,  although 
innocent  in  themselves,  they  could  not  be  used 
frequently,  and  in  large  quantities,  without  im- 
pairing the  appetite,  and  endangering  the 
health;  and  because  their  children  were  inca- 
pable of  judging  of  the  proper  time  and  mea- 
sure.   Yet  we  found  them  throwing  open  this 


mass  of  intellectual  food  (much  of  it  of  the 
most  luxurious  character,)  to  the  unrestrained 
use  of  their  children;  and  even  rejoicing  in 
proportion  as  their  appetite  was  more  voraci- 
ous, and  their  indulgence  more  gluttonous, 
without  reflecting  on  the  mental  aberrations, 
or  moral  disease,  which  might  be  the  result. 

They  perceive  at  once  the  danger  of  exciting 
the  bodily  organs,  or  corrupting  the  taste,  by 
means  of  spices  and  alcoholic  drinks;  but  they 
seem  to  forget  that  the  lively  imagination  and 
the  susceptible  feelings  of  children  are  not  less 
liable  to  be  too  much  excited  by  the  quality  or 
quantity  of  intellectual  food  they  receive;  and 
that  their  relish  for  the  plain  narrations  of  his- 
tory, and  the  simple  truths  of  science  and  re- 
ligion, may  be  entirely  destroyed,  if  they  are 
constantly  furnished  with  books  of  the  amusing 
and  exciting  character. 

We  have  found  one  parent,  however,  who 
deemed  it  of  so  much  importance  to  be  able  to 
control  completely  the  instruction  presented  to 
his  children,  that  he  never  taught  them  to  read 
any  but  the  written  characters,  till  they  were 
eight  years  of  age;  and  then,  he  did  not  suffer 
them  to  read  any  thing  which  he  himself  had 
not  thoroughly  examined,  or  to  pass  to  a  new 
book  till  they  could  give  a  complete  account 
of  that  which  they  had  previously  read. 

We  were  struck  with  the  caution  of  Fellen- 
berg  on  this  subject,  who  deems  it  quite  as 
important  to  select  the  books  the  pupil  reads, 
as  the  company  he  keeps;  and  believes  the 
quantity  should  be  restricted  no  less  than  the 
quality.  All  the  books  which  a  pupil  brings 
with  him  to  school  are  carefully  examined. 
Not  only  those  which  are  directly  injurious  in 
their  tendency,  but  those  which  are  beyond 
the  capacity,  or  unsuited  to  the  mental  or 
moral  state  of  the  pupil,  or  likely  to  interfere 
with  other  pursuits,  are  put  aside;  and  of  those 
which  are  approved,  only  a  small  number  is 
given  him  at  a  time.  We  ventured  to  solicit 
an  exposition  of  his  views  on  this  subject,  and 
received  the  following  reply  in  a  letter  to  the 
editor,  dated  October  15,  1830. 

"Your  question  respecting  the  reading  most 
suitable  for  children,  and  the  best  method  of 
teaching  them  to  read,  would  afford  me  a  very 
interesting  subject  for  discussion;  and  one 
which  I  should  not  hesitate  to  undertake,  if  I 
could  see  a  possibility  of  accomplishing  it  to 
my  satisfaction,  in  the  midst  of  my  engage- 
ments. But  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  stating 
to  you,  very  briefly,  the  result  of  my  experi- 
ence and  observations.  Children  to  whom 
books  are  given,  without  any  one  to  direct 
them  in  their  reading,  will  seek  for  that  which 
is  most  striking,  and  which  best  satisfies  their 
curiosity;  and,  after  having  looked  through  the 
books  given  them  in  this  manner,  they  abandon 
them  of  their  own  accord,  and  think  they  have 
read  them.  If  this  practice  is  often  repeated 
they  will  become  so  much  habituated  to  it,  that 
they  will  be  unable  to  read  in  any  other  way. 
Besides,  in  this  desultory  method  of  reading, 
whatever  is  beyond  the  horizon  of  a  child, 
will  be  more  or  less  misunderstood  by  him,  and 
will  leave  just  so  much  of  falsehood  or  preju- 
dice on  his  mind,  which  must  be  injurious  to 
his  future  developement. 

"The  obstacles  which  children  have  to  en- 


counter in  reading  are  totally  different  from 
those  which  occur  to  adults,  and  they  are  not 
capable  of  the  application  necessary  to  over- 
come them.  Their  efforts  seem  fruitless;  and 
they  will  therefore  be  contented  to  pass  over 
the  difficulties  with  which  they  meet,  and  di- 
rect their  attention  to  that  which  is  calculated 
to  amuse  rather  than  instruct  them.  On  these 
accounts,  I  think  that  the  proper  methods  of 
reading,  should  be  taught  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  arts  which  are  attended  with  difficul- 
ties, and  that  children  should  not  be  allowed 
the  promiscuous  use  of  books  while  they  are  in 
danger  of  acquiring  habits  which  will  have  a 
pernicious  influence  upon  their  studies  during 
the  whole  course  of  their  lives. 

"Whenever  a  book  is  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
child,  he  should  be  directed  what  to  read,  and 
when  he  has  finished  reading,  should  be  re- 
quired to  give  an  account  of  what  he  has  read. 

"In  this  way  it  will  be  ascertained  whether  he 
has  read  properly,  and  understands  perfectly 
what  he  has  gone  over.  The  teacher  will  find 
an  ample  recompense  for  this  trouble  in  the 
preparation  it  will  give  his  pupils  for  success 
in  their  future  studies." 

We  cannot  but  consider  these  remarks  as 
peculiarly  important,  at  a  period  when  ingenui- 
ty is  on  the  rack,  to  multiply  and  vary  the 
books  designed  for  the  amusement  of  children. 
We  would  urge  parents  to  recollect  that  the 
vigour  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  body,  is  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  food  digested,  and 
not  to  the  quantity  devoured;  and  remind  them 
that  they  may  render  their  children  almost  in- 
capable of  thinking,  by  employing  them  too 
constantly  in  reading.  We  trust  they  will  feel 
that  they  cannot  exempt  themselves  from  the 
duty  of  personal  instruction  by  merely  placing 
books  within  the  reach  of  their  children,  with- 
out constant  explanation  and  application  of  the 
truths  they  contain,  and  without  ascertaining  at 
every  step  the  ideas  they  convey,  and  the  im- 
pressions they  produce. 

Indian  Rubber. — This  valuable  product,  first  made 
known  by  La  Condaminee,  in  1736,  is  the  juice  of 
several  species  of  trees  growing  in  South  America. 
It  flows  from  the  trees  as  a  milky  fluid,  which  soon 
hardens  upon  exposure  to  the  air.  Various  attempts 
have  been  made  to  transport  it  to  Europe  in  its  fluid 
state  without  success.  Its  application  to  the  arts  is 
various,  but  until  recently,  no  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  one  of  its  most  remarkable  properties,  its 
elasticity.  Two  ingenious  chemists  of  Paris,  Messrs. 
Ratier  and  Guibal,  by  an  entirely  new  solvent  and  a 
very  delicate  process,  have  succeeded  in  spinning  it 
into  threads  of  various  sizes.  This  is  subsequently 
woven  into  suspenders,  garters,  surgical  bandages  for 
ruptures,  fractured  or  dislocated  limbs,  &c. 

"More  than  six  months  ago,  Mr.  Laban.  L.  Ma- 
comber,  an  industrious  and  intelligent  manufacturer 
in  this  place,  was  led  to  try  the  experiment  of  intro- 
ducing India  rubber  into  the  composition  of  hat 
bodies,  and  by  continued  trials  he  has  at  last  succeed- 
ed beyond  his  expectations.  He  is  now  on  the  point 
of  throwing  these  hats  into  the  market,  and  they  will 
be  found  to  be  an  elegant  article;  but  this  is  by  no 
means  their  greatest  recommendation.  They  are 
exceedingly  light,  weighing,  on  an  average,  about 
four  ounces,  and  are  so  elastic  that  they  may  be  fold- 
ed like  a  handkerchief— may  be  crushed  into  any 
shape,  and  will  immediately  return  to  their  original 
form,  without  being  injured  in  the  smallest  degree. 
They  may  bo  folded  in  a  trunk  by  the  traveller,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  longest  journey  can  be  restored  to 
shape  without  any  difficulty,  and  without  sustaining 
any  injury.    This  substance  may  be  made  into  caps 
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of  any  shape  whatever;  and  Mr.  Macomber  is  now 
preparing  a  few  caps  for  the  market  in  the  latest 
fashion.  Another  great  excellency  of  this  prepara- 
tion is,  that  it  may  be  exposed  to  rain,  and  becomes 
harder  instead  of  softer  by  exposure,  and  the  cap, 
when  dried,  will  not  be  injured  in  appearance.  All 
things  considered,  I  cannot  believe  but  that  these  hats 
must  oust  entirely  the  old  kind  from  the  market." 


Intellectual  State  of  Russia,  &c. — At  the  pre- 
sent moment,  the  following  information  may  interest 
many.  The  number  of  journals,  which  at  present 
issue  from  the  Russian  press,  is  seventy-three, 
and  of  these  the  "Northern  Bee,"  "The  Patriot,"  and 
"The  Invalid,"  enjoy  the  most  extensive  circulation: 
they  are  written  in  no  less  than  twelve  different  lan- 
guages. The  number  of  elementary  schools  is  1411; 
they  are  frequented  by  700,000  pupils;  so  that,  on  a 
comparison  of  the  total  number  of  children  capable 
of  instruction  in  the  Russian  dominions,  with  those 
who  are  actually  educated,  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  more  than  one  in  367,  whose  mind  is  even  super- 
ficially cultivated. — There  are  seven  universities  in 
Russia,  at  which  3100  youths  are  educating  under  the 
care  of  300  professors.  The  ecclesiastical  nursery  is 
well  attended  to,  inasmuch  as  the  four  academies  of 
theology  at  Kiew,  St.  Petersburgh,  Moscow,  and 
Kasan,  together  with  the  seven  and  thirty  upper,  and 
eighteen  lower  seminaries,  appertaining  to  the  Greek 
church,  contain  26,000  pupils,  in  charge  of  427  pro- 
fessors. The  Roman  Catholic  church  possesses 
fourteen  seminaries,  of  which  one  is  of  a  superior 
class,  in  which  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  youths 
are  educated  for  the  priesthood. 

M.  Abrahamson,  the  great  scholastic  philanthropist 
of  Denmark,  who  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  bless- 
ings of  mutual  instruction  into  that  country,  states  a 
most  interesting  fact  as  connected  with  the  spread  of 
education,  and,  we  cannot  doubt,  with  the  march,  of 
intellect.  Out  of  a  single  school,  founded  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1319,  seven  had  sprung  up  before  it 
closed;  in  1820  the  number  had  increased  to  11;  in 
1821  to  15;  in  1822  to  35;  in  1823  to  244;  in  1824 
to  605;  in  1825  to  1143;  in  1826  to  1545;  in  1827  to 
2003;  in  1828  to  2302;  and  at  the  end  of  the  last 
year,  (1829)  to  2646! 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Education. 

Missionaries. — The  French  missionaries  state  that 
in  Thibet,  the  people  are  strongly  disposed  towards 
Christianity.  The  inhabitants  of  Pegu  and  Corea 
have  frequently  solicited  that  missionaries  might  be 
sent  amongst  them.  In  Madagascar  and  Ceylon,  re- 
ligion is  making  a  striking  progress.  In  Persia  and 
Bengal  there  is  a  large  and  daily  increasing  number 
of  Christians.  The  King  of  Siam  continues  towards 
them  the  protection  and  encouragement  which  they 
have  enjoyed  in  his  dominions  above  a  century.  He 
is  attached  to  the  French  missionaries,  and  declares 
that  he  sees  with  the  greatest  pleasure  the  success  of 
their  exertions.  He  has  appointed  several  of  the  con- 
verts to  important  employments.  Many  of  the  Sia- 
mese have  abandoned  idolatry.  The  King  of  Ligor, 
a  sort  of  satrap  under  the  Siamese  monarchy,  treats 
the  Christians  with  similar  favour.  He  is  a  prince  of 
considerable  accomplishments. 

ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY  IN  IRELAND, 
Anno  1172. 
It  may  call  up  a  salutary  blush  on  the  cheeks 
of  Englishmen,  perhaps,  to  learn  that  the  child- 
ren of  their  ancestors  owed  the  obligation  of 
enfranchisement  to  Christian  principles  in  Ire- 
land, so  late  as  the  twelfth  century.  Strange 
though  it  may  appear,  it  is  true  that  our  fore- 
fathers (Englishmen)  used  to  sell  their  coun- 
trymen, and  even  their  own  children  to  the 
Irish;  and  the  port  of  Bristol,  which  lately  sent 
out  so  many  ships  to  lade  human  flesh  in  Afri- 
ca, was  then  equally  distinguished  as  a  market 
for  the  same  commodity,  though  of  a  different 


colour.*  But  when  Ireland,  in  the  year  1 172, 
was  afflicted  with  public  calamities,  the  clergy 
and  people  of  that  generous  nation  began  to 
reproach  themselves  with  the  unchristian  prac- 
tice of  purchasing  and  holding  in  slavery  their 
fellow-men,  although  natives  of  an  island  from 
which  they  had  begun  to  suffer  great  injuries. 
They  did  not  regard  the  crimes  of  a  less  en- 
lightened people  as  any  sanction  for  their  own; 
and,  therefore,  their  English  slaves,  though 
fairly  paid  for,  were,  by  an  unanimous  resolu- 
tion of  an  assembly  held  at  Armagh,  chiefly 
composed  of  the  clergy,  set  at  liberty. 

"In  consequence  of  these  calamities  and 
dangers  from  England,  a  large  assembly  of  the 
clergy  and  people  of  Ireland,  convened  at  Ar- 
magh, in  the  year  1 172,  who  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  these  evils  were  inflicted  on  their 
nation  because  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
purchase  and  retain  in  slavery,  the  children  of 
the  English  brought  over  to  them  by  traders, 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  Christian  liberty — for 
the  poorer  classes  of  Englishmen,  in  order  to 
supply  their  necessity,  had  formerly  been  in 
the  practice  of  selling  their  own  children — 
Wherefore  it  was  agreed  by  consent  of  all, 
that  all  the  English  slaves  throughout  Ireland, 
should  be  set  at  liberty,  to  go  where  they 
pleased." 

Chronicles  of  Ireland — or  the  annals  of  P. 
Flatesburg  in  the  Cottonian  Library — Domitian 
A.  xviii.  10. 

This  generous  reformation,  be  it  observed, 
did  not  stop  with  abolishing  the  trade.  Its 
penitence  dictated  not  merely  future  absti- 
nence from  wrong,  but  present  restitution  to 
the  injured. 

About  six  hundred  years  after  this  righteous 
and  honourable  resolution,  the  representatives 
of  the  same  country,  convened,  not  at  Armagh, 
but  at  Westminster,  gave  a  noble  testimony 
that  Ireland  was  still  superior  to  her  sister 
island  in  abhorrence  of  the  opprobrious  traffic. 
On  Mr.  Wilberforce's  first  motion  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave  trade,  after  the  Union,  he 
was  supported  by  every  Irish  member  present; 
and  they  formed  thirty-five  votes  in  a  majority 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four. 

It  is  a  remarkable  and  gratifying  fact,  in  re- 
lation to  the  subject  of  the  above  document, 
that  no  vessel  engaged  in  the  African  slave 
trade,  ever  cleared  out  from  an  Irish  port; 
nor,  as  far  as  can  be  known,  were  the  har- 
bours of  Ireland  ever  polluted  by  a  Guineaman. 
The  sense  of  the  nation  is  decidedly  hostile  to 
the  continuance  of  negro  slavery,  and  as  the 
demonstration  of  public  feeling  is  becoming 
every  day  more  powerful,  it  will  doubtless 
force  the  serious  consideration  of  this  subject 
upon  parliament  in  the  ensuing  session.  On 
every  occasion  hitherto,  Irish  Members  have 
stood  prominently  forward  in  the  cause  of 
mercy  and  humanity,  and  on  none  more  con- 
spicuously than  on  that  memorable  question — 
the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  As  slavery 
is  based  upon  the  same  principles  with  that 
justly  execrated  traffic — MAN,  in  both  cases, 
being  deemed  an  article  of  property  and  mer- 
chandize, the  Committee  of  The  Hibernian 
Negro's  Friend  Society  indulge  the  hope 

«  See  William  of  Malmsbury,  in  Wharton'*  Anglia 
Sacra,  torn.  ii.  p.  258. 


that  whenever  the  question  of  negro  slavery 
in  the  British  colonial  possessions,  is  brought 
before  the  Legislature,  every  Irish  member 
will  be  found  (as  at  the  period  of  Mr.  Wilber- 
force's first  motion)  the  uncompromising  ad- 
vocate of  the  absent,  the  injured,  and  the  op- 
pressed negro;  and  the  vindicator  of  his  right 
to  civil  and  religious  freedom. 

(By  Order)  W.  J.  Cross, 

Secretary. 
Hibernian  Negro's  Friend  Society, 

36  South  Frtderick-st.  Dublin,  'id  Sept.  1830. 

For  "The  Friend." 
PROPERTY  QUESTION. 

It  has  been  frequently  intimated  by  those 
who  have  left  the  Society  of  Friends,  that  they 
are  desirous  of  an  amicable  settlement  of  the 
difference  between  us  in  relation  to  property. 
It  has  been  said,  and  often  repeated,  that  they 
are  averse  to  contention.  We  say,  so  are  we. 
If  they  desire  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  ex- 
isting difference,  I  hope  they  will  be  cordially 
met.  A  settlement  upon  just  and  reasonable 
grounds,  can  be  easily  effected  if  they  sincerely 
desire  it,  and  are  willing  to  act  consistently. 

Before  I  state  my  plan,  I  shall  take  a  com- 
pendious view  of  the  origin  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  of  the  formation  of  its  estate. 

About  the  year  1648,  George  Fox  began 
publicly  to  promulgate  the  doctrines  which  he 
had  embraced.  Those  doctrines  were  received 
by  many  of  his  hearers,  who,  in  consequence, 
abandoned  the  religious  communities  with 
which  they  had  associated,  and  united  with 
George  Fox.  A  society  was  thus  formed, 
consisting  of  scceders  from  most  of  the  deno- 
minations previously  existing.  The  principles 
which  they  professed,  and  the  life  which  they 
led,  were,  in  several  particulars,  nearly  peculiar 
to  themselves.  Though  many  of  them,  pre- 
viously to  their  union  with  George  Fox,  shared, 
with  their  fellow  members,  in  the  houses  and 
other  property  belonging  to  their  respective 
congregations;  and  no  small  number  of  them 
were  settled  ministers,  living  on  the  emolu- 
ments of  their  offices,  yet  they  left  the  property 
when  they  left  the  profession  of  the  former  so- 
ciety. They  met  as  they  could  in  private 
houses,  until  buildings  were  erected  or  pur- 
chased for  their  accommodation.  In  the  course 
of  time,  property  to  a  considerable  amount  was 
conferred  upon  the  Society  by  the  donations  and 
bequests  of  its  members.  The  property  thus 
conferred,  was  designed  for  the  use  of  that  So- 
ciety, and  for  no  other.  As  long  as  the  Society, 
or  that  branch  of  it  in  which  an  estate  was 
vested,  continued  to  exist,  that  estate  could  be 
used  according  to  the  design  of  the  donors. 
The  estate  did  not  attach  to  the  members  in 
their  personal  character,  but  to  the  Society  in 
its  collective  capacity.  New  members  becom- 
ing incorporated  with  the  Society,  acquired  an 
incidental  right  in  the  property,  as  long  as  they 
continued  in  unity  with  the  body  to  which  that 
property  appertained;  and  those  who  left  the 
Society,  by  disownment  or  secession,  lost  all 
right  in  the  estate  of  the  Society.  The  doc- 
trines professed,  and  the  discipline  established 
by  this  Society,  may  have  been  right  or  may 
have  been  wrong;  but  whether  right  or  wrong, 
the  property  given  or  bequeathed  for  its  use, 
would  have  no  other  proper  destination.  It 
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could  not  be  directed  to  another  object,  or  ap- 
plied to  the  use  of  a  different  society  without 
vitiating  the  grant. 

A  few  years  ago,  an  individual  who  had  long 
been  known  as  a  minister  in  the  Society  of 
Friends,  began  to  promulgate  opinions  and 
doctrines  which  he  had  embraced,  and  which, 
though  not  peculiar  to  himself,  were  essentially 
different  from  those  which  George  Fox  and 
his  coadjutors  held  and  professed.  It  is  of  no 
importance  to  the  present  question,  whether 
these  newly  promulgated  opinions  were  more 
sound  or  more  absurd  than  those  professed  by 
the  Society  of  Friends.  It  is  enough  that  they 
were  different.  The  leading  and  experienced 
members  opposed  these  opinions,  and  strove 
to  admonish  the  promulgator  of  them.  They 
were,  however,  received  by  a  large  number  of 
the  members;  and  the  preacher  was  encouraged 
to  persevere  in  their  diffusion.  A  difference 
upon  doctrinal  subjects  being  thus  introduced 
into  the  Society,  an  effort  was  made  to  remodel 
the  discipline  in  such  manner  as  to  favour  the 
incorporation  of  the  new  doctrines,  with  the 
tenets  and  principles  of  Friends.  Still  a  large 
part,  and  indeed  the  largest  part  of  the  active 
members,  believing  the  new  doctrines  totally 
incompatible  with  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
and  subversive  of  sound  morality,  opposed  their 
introduction,  and  laboured  to  maintain  the  doc- 
trines and  faith  of  their  ancestors. 

The  disciples  of  the  new  school,  thus  thwart- 
ed and  opposed,  held  a  number  of  private 
meetings,  to  consult  upon  the  measures  to  be 
pursued,  and  at  length  issued  a  printed  invita- 
tion to  such  as  were  favourable  to  their  views 
to  send  representatives  to  a  general  meeting  to 
be  held  in  Philadelphia.  The  issue  of  the  pro- 
cedure was,  that  a  meeting,  under  the  character 
and  denomination  of  a  yearly  meeting,  was  or- 
ganized and  held  one  week  prior  to  the  time  to 
which  the  yearly  meeting  of  Friends  had,  pre- 
vious to  the  separation,  adjourned  without  one 
dissenting  voice.  The  meeting  thus  formed 
and  held, could  not  possibly  be  the  yearly  meet- 
ing which  had  been  previously  held,  for  that 
meeting  had  separated  with  an  express  agree- 
ment to  convene  at  a  subsequent  day;  and  no 
power  any  where  existed  to  convene  it  sooner. 
It  must,  therefore,  have  been  another.  And 
the  members  of  this  latter  meeting  having  dis- 
solved their  connection  with  the  old  established 
yearly  meeting,  and  set  up  for  themselves,  must 
have  become  another  society,  whether  they  as- 
sumed a  new  name  or  not.  Two  detached  and 
independent  bodies,  professing  different  princi- 
ples, and  holding  no  communion  with  each 
other,  cannot  be  parts  of  the  same  religious 
society,  even  though  their  organization  should 
be  similar.  Whether  the  new  society  bears 
the  name  of  the  old  one,  or  assumes  a  distinct 
appellation,  the  division  is  complete.  The  names 
being  the  same,  can  no  more  identify  the  two 
societies  than  the  name  of  General  James  Wolf, 
borne  by  one  of  our  contemporaries,  can  iden- 
tify him  with  the  hero  of  Quebec.  Indeed, 
the  fact  that  a  dispute  exists,  indicates  of  itself 
the  existence  of  two  parties;  and  the  further 
fact,  that  the  dispute  is  not  a  personal,  but  a 
society  affair,  furnishes  at  least  presumptive 
evidence,  that  the  two  societies  must  be  the 
parties  to  the  dispute. 


My  plan  then  is  simply  this,  that  each  socie- 
ty shall  be  left  to  the  undisputed  possession  of 
all  the  property  which  has  been  at  any  time  ap- 
propriated, either  by  bequest  or  donation,  to  its 
benefit  and  use.  It  would  be  a  convenience 
for  the  societies  to  be  designated  by  different 
denominations.  If,  however,  they  are  not  will- 
ing to  relinquish  the  title  of  Friends,  they 
ought  to  attach  a  junior  to  their  name.  Upon 
that  point  I  shall  not  commence  a  dispute. 
Let  then,  the  society  senior,  hold  the  property 
which  has  accumulated  upon  its  hands,  and  re- 
linquish all  title  and  claim  to  that  which  has 
been,  or  may  hereafter  be  appropriated,  to  the 
use  of  the  society  junior.  This  will  be  carry- 
ing into  practice  the  rule  which  we  all  profess 
to  approve,  however  we  may  differ  in  other 
things,  that  public  gifts  and  legacies  should  be 
strictly  applied  to  the  uses  intended  by  the  do- 
nors. L. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
PROFESSION  AND  PRACTICE. 

The  introduction  of  a  letter  in  the  third  num- 
ber of  the  Hicksite  Advocate,  written  prior 
to  the  yearly  meeting  of  1827,  is  rather  sig- 
nificant. It  professes  to  discourage  private 
caucuses.  Why  is  such  advice  now  published 
just  in  time  to  spread  among  the  members  be- 
fore the  approaching  Hicksite  yearly  meeting? 
Do  they  anticipate  a  course  of  events,  to  use 
the  language  of  the  letter,  "  which  may  result 
in  very  important  consequences" — that  "  their 
next  yearly  meeting,  there  is  reason  to  fear, 
may  be  made  up  of  many  selfish  beings,  and  in 
the  fervour  of  the  zeal  and  temper  of  such, 
many  difficulties  may  arise?"  I  fully  believe 
that  the  measure  which  they  have  meted  to 
Friends,  will  be  measured  to  them  again;  and 
if  the  prediction  of  Joseph  Cadwalader,  re- 
specting their  division,  should  be  realized,  it 
may  be  given  into  their  bosoms,  pressed  down 
and  running  over.  But  that  it  should  be  need- 
ful to  hold  out  a  caution  respecting  decisions, 
previous  to  the  yearly  meeting,  so  early  in  their 
existence  as  a  society,  I  had  not  anticipated. 

The  date  of  the  letter,  3d  mo.  24,  1827,  is 
given,  but  the  residence  of  the  writer  is  with- 
held. Whether  it  could  not  be  mentioned  with- 
out pointing  him  out,  and  discovering  that  his 
own  practice  was  incompatible  with  his  advice, 
is  best  known  to  themselves.  He  may  have 
deemed  it  very  proper  for  himself,  as  being 
"  highly  esteemed  in  the  Society,"  to  hold 
consultations,  while  it  would  be  very  unsafe 
in  others.  The  editor  observes,  "  We  hope  the 
practice  which  he  condemns,  the  mischiev- 
ous effects  of  which  he  had  witnessed,  of  de- 
ciding in  private  circles,  and  in  secret  compa- 
nies, business  that  ought  to  be  determined 
only  by  the  judgment  of  meetings,  will  never 
again  be  encouraged  or  permitted  in  the  So- 
ciety." Have  the  Hicksites  already  forgot- 
ten the  course  which  they  so  frequently  pur- 
sued, in  order  to  accomplish  their  purposes  on 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  are  they  now 
afraid  to  trust  their  members,  to  do  what 
they  once  contended  was  their  own  right,  while 
they  formed  a  party  amongst  Friends  hostile  to 
them?  Do  they  forget  that  a  popular  and  in- 
fiuential  leader  among  the  Hickites  of  the 
Arch  street  meeting,  declared  in  that  meeting,! 


and  in  support  of  a  private  caucus  which  he 
and  others  had  held,  to  devise  measures,  ante- 
cedent to  their  separation,  that  Friends  had  a 
right  to  get  together  and  discuss  subjects  rela- 
tive to  their  interests,  and  to  bring  them  into 
their  monthy  meetings,  and  advocate  such  pre- 
conclusions  there?  If  he  has  forgotten  it,  he 
will  now  be  reminded  of  it,  and  can  test  his  ad- 
vice by  the  practice  which  his  own  party  adopt- 
ed when  they  chose  to  think  their  interests  re- 
quired it. 

The  letter  writer,  speaking  of  causes,  to 
which  he  attributes  the  state  of  things  in  1827, 
says,  "  Among  which  stands  pre-eminent,  the 
practice  of  determining,  in  the  will  and  wis- 
dom of  man,  upon  subjects  in  small  circles, 
which  should  have  been  deliberated  upon,  in 
solemn  assemblies  of  the  body  concerned,  and 
in  a  state  of  humble  waiting  for  the  guidance  of 
the  divine  Spirit.  My  fears  are,  that  in  attempt- 
ing to  reform  those  evils,  which  have  thus 
grown  up  in  the  Society,  the  same  blind,  cal- 
culating spirit,  may  be  suffered  to  get  up — may 
be  busy  in  planning  and  arranging  for  the 
church." 

I  have  just  laid  my  hand  on  a  memorandum 
of  a  letter  from  Wilmington,  addressed  to 
Abraham  Lower,  in  1822,  a  short  time  before 
the  arrival  of  Elias  Hicks  in  Philadelphia,  to  vi- 
sit the  Green  street  meeting,  in  which  the  writer 
mentioned  in  substance,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  conversation  between  them,  when  he, 
(A.  L.)  was  last  down,  he  had  called  together 
a  number  of  Friends,  and  that  on  considering 
the  subject,  they  were  united  in  judgment;  that 
when  a  minister  having  certificates  of  appro- 
bation from  his  monthly  and  quarterly  meet- 
ings, to  visit  the  families  of  any  monthly  meet- 
ing, came  to  perform  said  visit,  such  meetings 
had  no  right  to  consider  the  propriety  of  the 
concern,  or  to  make  objections  on  account  of 
any  thing  that  might  have  transpired  previous 
to  the  arrival  of  such  minister.  While  among 
them,  he  was  accountable  to  them,  but  not  for 
any  thing  which  had  happened  before  his  ar- 
rival— all  they  had  to  do,  was  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  see  the  concern  carried  into  ef- 
fect, and  any  Friend  refusing  such  visit,  would 
render  himself  liable  to  be  dealt  with,  and  dis- 
owned as  an  offender. 

The  above  letter  was  read  to  a  number  of 
persons  at  a  store,  much  frequented  at  that 
time,  (1822,)  by  some  of  the  adherents  of  E. 
H.  and  its  doctrine  publicly  advocated  there  by 
them.  I  shall  not  now  remark  upon  the  popish 
and  illiberal  sentiments  it  contains,  but  simply 
ask,  is  it  not  singular  that  the  Wilmington  de- 
fenders of  Hicksism,  who  were  so  loud  in  their 
outcries  against  oligarchies  and  aristocracies 
in  Philadelphia,  should  undertake  to  deli- 
berate upon  the  affairs  of  one  of  the  month- 
ly meetings  there,  and  decide  for  it  what  it 
has  a  right,  and  what  it  has  not  a  right  to  do, 
in  a  case  coming  before  it?  Did  they  then 
think  that  certain  powers  would  be  quite  safe 
in  their  hands,  which  they  considered  danger- 
ous to  the  welfare  of  the  Society,  in  the  hands 
of  the  "  fraternity"  in  Philadelphia?  Provided 
such  "  secret  companies"  were  formed  of 
Hicksites,  it  seemed  they  would  then  be  per- 
fectly proper;  but  as  the  separation  is  accom- 
plished, it  is  necessary  now  to  discountenance 
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measures  which  may  produce  like  effects  upon 
themselves. 

Has  the  writer,  in  the  third  number  of  the 
Advocate,  forgotten  the  "  secret  company" 
convened  at  Wilmington  about  two  months  be- 
fore the  yearly  meeting  of  1827,  at  the  instance 
of  John  Comly,  in  which  he  proposed  for  their 
M  planning  and  arranging,"  and  "  determining" 
whether  the  majority  in  Concord  quarterly 
meeting  would  sustain  Darby  and  Byberry 
monthly  meetings,  in  receiving  members  of  the 
Philadelphia  monthly  meetings  without  certifi- 
cates— and  whether  they  would  support  Abing- 
ton  quarterly  meeting  in  receiving  Green 
street  meeting  as  a  branch,  without  the  consent 
of  Philadelphia  quarterly  meeting?  Perhaps  he 
is  not  one  of  those  initiated  into  the  secret 
counsels  of  this  "  blind  calculating  spirit," 
which  worked  in  private  circles,"  and  41  de- 
termined beforehand  the  judgment  a  meeting 
ought  to  arrive  at  in  any  given  case,"  and, 
therefore,  may  not  have  been  entrusted  with  a 
knowledge  of  all  John  Comly's  secret  move- 
ments and  plannings.  I  have  the  facts,  how- 
ever, from  one  of  the  company,  and  whatever 
pretensions  Darby,  Green  street,  and  Byberry 
monthly  meetings,  or  Abington  quarterly 
meeting,  may  have  made  to  the  "  guidance  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,"  or  the  "  judgmentof  truth," 
in  acting  upon  these  subjects,  the  decision  was 
come  to  long  beforehand,  by  the  secret  plan- 
ners in  "  private  circles." 

It  is  quite  probable  they  recollect  the  effects 
of  the  policy  they  then  adopted,  and  fearful  that 
their  next  yearly  meeting  "  may  be  made  up 
of  many  selfish  beings,"  and  "  many  difficulties 
may  arise,"  the  ruling  party  may  now  think  it 
necessary  to  caution  such  members  against  all 
plots  and  plans  that  would  endanger  the  stabi- 
lity of  those  who  have  the  control  and  govern- 
ment of  the  new  society.  S. 

Extracts  from  a  Sermon,  preached  by  Samuel 
Waldenfield,  at  Devonshire  House,  March 
'  11,  1693. 

The  apostle  Paul  was  an  experienced  man, 
and  understood  the  nature,  quality,  and  great- 
ness of  the  law  of  God,  which  was  dispensed 
to  the  Jews,  and  given  to  them  for  peculiar  in- 
struction, and  for  a  schoolmaster  to  bring 
them  to  Christ;  for  it  was  never  given  to  com- 
plete salvation  to  any  man  without  Christ.  The 
apostle  tells  you  it  was  a  schoolmaster  till 
Christ  came;  and  if  you  observe,  in  the  time  of 
the  law,  the  Jews'  time,  Christ  was  made 
known  in  that  dispensation;  only  there  was  a 
rail  over  the  hearts  of  the  Jews,  and  they  did 
not  see  so  clearly;  and  there  was  an  outward 
sign  of  it  too  amongst  them;  for  in  their  wor- 
ship and  solemn  assemblies,  they  had  an  out- 
ward vail  to  cast  over  them.  But  there  is  an  in- 
ward vail  too,  which  comes  over  the  hearts  of 
people,  that  eclipseth  the  glory  of  Christ,  and 
the  excellency  of  Christ;  and  will  do  until  that 
is  w  rent  and  done  away"  by  an  Almighty 
power;  for  there  is  nothing  outward  can  do  it: 
when  this  comes  to  be  taken  off  people's 
hearts,  then  they  can  see  Christ  as  he  is. 

And  what  if  I  should  say,  comparatively 
there  is  a  vail  over  the  hearts  of  many  that  are 
called  Christians,  that  hinders  them  from  see- 


ing the  beauty  and  excellency  of  Christ?  They 
do  not  know  the  power  of  Christ,  nor  the  go- 
vernment of  his  spirit  in  their  hearts:  for  peo- 
ple may  profess  Christianity  as  long  as  they 
will;  if  they  do  not  know  Christ  to  govern  them, 
they  are  not  true  Christians.  For  one  of  the 
prophets  among  the  Jews  could  prophesy  and 
foretell  of  him;  let  us  consider  it,  and  find  out 
a  right  and  true  interpretation  of  it,  and  apply 
it  unto  our  souls.  Isa.  ix.  6.  "  For  unto  us  a 
Child  is  born,  unto  us  a  Son  is  given;  and  the 
government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder;  and  his 
name  shall  be  called,  Wonderful,  Counsellor, 
the  Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting  Father,  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  Of  the  increase  of  his  go- 
vernment and  peace,  there  shall  be  no  end,  the 
government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder."  All 
these  appellations  and  titles  are  ascribed  to 
Christ  Jesus:  He  hath  the  government  upon 
him,  to  lead  and  guide  them  in  the  way  where- 
in they ,  should  go. 

Christ  hath  right  to  reign  and  rule  for  ever. 
I  do  not  speak  of  outward  government,  but  of 
the  government  of  Christ  in  the  souls  of  men; 
and  here  the  devil  was  the  first  usurper.  He 
usurped  authority  in  the  hearts  of  the  children 
of  men;  and  Christ  was  forsaken  and  deserted; 
people  went  from  him:  for  Christ  was  in  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  the  world  was  made  by 
him.  Christ's  divinity  was  from  eternity.  He 
was  before  Abraham  was.  The  world  was 
made  by  him;  and  when  he  was  in  it,  the  world 
did  not  know  him;  and  when  he  came  into  the 
world,  many  were  not  willing  that  he  should 
reign  over  them:  said  the  Jews,  "  We  will  not 
have  this  man  to  reign  over  us." 

Now  if  we  should  find  this  among  Christians, 
you  would  think  it  more  wonderful  and  strange. 
It  is  now  too  common  among  the  children  of 
men.  I  pray  God  set  home  upon  all  our  hearts, 
that  we  may  let  him  reign  whose  right  it  is. 
"  We  will  not  have  this  man  to  reign  over  us," 
say  the  Jews.  Do  any  Christians  say  so?  Did 
you  ever  know  a  Christian  say  so?  This  is  but 
discourse,  you  will  be  ready  to  say.  But  let 
me  tell  you,  where  people  live  in  disobedience 
to  the  laws  of  Christ,  this  they  do  with  a  wit- 
ness. But  some  may  say,  If  we  had  lived  in 
the  Jews'  time,  we  would  not  have  crucified 
the  Lord  of  glory;  and  yet  they  crucify  Christ 
after  the  spirit.  For  a  man  to  live  in  swear- 
ing, drunkenness,  pride,  ungodliness,  this  is  a 
crucifying  of  Christ,  and  a  rebelling  of  Christ; 
men  are  not  willing  that  Christ  should  reign 
over  them.  So  that  religion  and  Christianity 
is  a  plain  thing:  people  might  run  and  read  it, 
if  they  would  but  consider  it.  If  people  were 
but  weighty  and  considerate  in  these  great  af- 
fairs, they  might  come  to  know  under  whose 
government  they  are.  Now,  friends,  I  would 
have  you  deal  candidly  with  your  own  souls, 
and  see  which  government  you  are  under, 
"  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  that  rules 
in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  disobedience," 
or  the  government  of  Christ.  He  that  is  diso- 
bedient to  God,  to  his  spirit,  and  light,  and 
grace — he  is  under  the  government  and  the 
power  of  the  prince  of  darkness. 

There  are  some  Christians  that  expect  that 
Christ  shall  come  and  reign  on  the  earth,  and 
then  they  hope  to  be  under  his  government; 
but  it  may  be  they  are  not  so  careful  to  mind 


the  present  time,  and  to  know  his  reign  and  go- 
vernment now.  There  are  another  sort  of 
people,  whom  God,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  hath 
reached  to  their  consciences,  and  convinced 
them  that  Christ  hath  a  right  to  reign  now. 
He  had  a  right  to  reign  from  the  beginning; 
he  always  had  a  right,  never  forfeited  it,  never 
was  deprived  of  it.  He  hath  a  twofold  right 
to  reign  over  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men. 

The  first  is  by  the  right  of  the  creation — He 
created  us.  None  deny,  1  hope,  that  the  world 
was  created  by  Christ;  therefore,  he  hath  a 
right  to  govern  in  it.  This  is  an  undeniable 
argument;  no  man  can  gainsay  it,  that  there  is 
a  right  and  justice  belongs  to  him  to  rule  and 
govern  that  which  he  hath  made;  therefore,  it 
is  the  most  ungrateful  and  unnatural  thing,  for 
men  to  oppose  the  reign  and  government  of 
Christ. 

Secondly.  Christ  hath  a  right  to  reign  over 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  men  on  the  account 
of  his  purchase.  He  did  not  only  create  them, 
but  he  did  also  purchase  them  at  the  dearest 
rate,  with  the  price  of  his  own  precious  blood'. 
"  We  were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible 
things,  as  silver  and  gold,  or  house,  land,  or 
earthly  treasure;  but  with  the  precious  blood 
of  Christ,  as  of  a  Lamb  without  blemish,  and 
without  spot.  He  gave  himself  to  be  a  ransom 
for  mankind.  He  tasted  death  for  every  man." 
One  would  think  that  every  mouth  should  be 
stopped;  so  there  is  a  twofold  right  that  Christ 
our  Redeemer  hath  to  reign  over  us;  yet  many 
will  not  let  him  reign,  nor  let  him  exercise  his 
dominion.  What  do  you  think  of  these?  what 
will  become  of  them? 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  in  the  world. 
He  spake  a  parable  to  the  Jews.  I  will  repeat 
it;  and  I  would  have  you  all  consider  it,  whe- 
ther the  application  may  not  be  made  to  Chris- 
tians that  rebel  against  him.  Luke  xx.  9,  &,c. 
"  A  certain  man  planted  a  vineyard,  and  let  it 
forth  to  husbandmen,  and  went  into  a  far 
country  for  a  long  time.  And  at  the  season 
he  sent  a  servant  to  the  husbandmen,  that  they 
should  give  him  of  the  fruit  of  the  vineyard; 
but  the  husbandmen  beat  him,  and  sent  him 
away  empty.  And  again  he  sent  another  ser- 
vant, and  they  beat  him  also,  and  entreated 
him  shamefully,  and  sent  him  away  empty. 
And  again  he  sent  the  third,  and  they  wounded 
him  also,  and  cast  him  out.  Then  said  the 
lord  of  the  vineyard,  What  shall  I  do?  I  will 
send  my  beloved  son;  it  may  be  they  will  reve- 
rence him  when  they  see  him.  But  when  the 
husbandmen  saw  him,  they  reasoned  among 
themselves,  saying:  This  is  the  heir;  come,  let 
us  kill  him,  that  the  inheritance  may  be  ours. 
So  they  cast  him  out  of  the  vineyard  and  killed 
him.  What  therefore  shall  the  lord  of  the 
vineyard  do  unto  them?  He  shall  come  and  de- 
stroy these  husbandmen,  and  shall  give  the 
vineyard  to  others."  * 

If  I  should  apply  this,  and  bring  it  over  to 
Christians,  how  dreadful  would  it  be!  The 
Lord  turned  the  rebellious  Jews  out  of  their 
country,  and  overthrew  their  city,  the  city  of 
Jerusalem;  and  destroyed  the  temple,  and  left 
not  one  stone  upon  another.  Now  consider 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  planted  you  a  vine- 
yard. I  will  give  you  Scripture  for  it  if  you 
please:  "  The  vineyard  of  the  Lord  of  hosts 
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was  the  house  of  Israel."  I  mean  the  children 
of  men.  It  was  not  an  outward  vineyard.  The 
house  of  Judah  was  his  pleasant  plant.  Now 
as  the  Lord  looked  for  fruit  from  them,  so  he 
expects  fruit  from  us.  The  Lord  hath  sent  his 
servants  in  one  age  and  in  another  age:  and 
how  have  Christians  treated  them?  They  have 
thrown  them  into  gaols  and  prisons,  and  evil 
entreated  them;  and  they  have  boasted,  and  in 
effect  said: — The  inheritance  is  ours.  We 
have  ordinances;  we  have  these  accomplish- 
ments, and  gifts,  and  graces;  we  need  not 
such  a  silly  sort  of  people  to  come  to  us,  and 
preach  Christ  and  the  light  within  us.  There 
is  no  need  of  that;  but  you  must  be  Christians, 
and  come  to  church,  to  this  meeting,  and  the 
other  meeting. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 
ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 

The  last  number  of  the  "Library  of  Useful 
Knowledge"  which  I  have  seen,  contains  the 
first  part  of  "A  History  of  the  Church,"  which, 
so  far  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  writer  has  commenced  his  task,  pro- 
mises to  be  ably  executed.  In  reference  to 
the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  he  says, 
"I  am  not  blind  to  the  various  and  even  op- 
posite dangers  which  beset  it;  and  least  of 
all  am  I  insensible  to  the  peculiar  and  most 
solemn  importance  of  the  subject.  But  I  ap- 
proach it  with  deliberation,  as  well  as  rever- 
ence, willing  to  consecrate  to  God's  service 
the  fruits  of  an  insufficient,  but  not  careless 
diligence,  and  also  trusting,  by  his  divine  aid, 
to  preserve  the  straight  path  which  leads 
through  truth  unto  wisdom."  But  the  purpose 
which  I  had  chiefly  in  view,  in  adverting  to 
this  article  at  the  present  time,  is  to  place  be- 
fore the  readers  of  "The  Friend,"  the  following 
extract  from  the  author's  introduction,  indica- 
tive of  a  tone  of  feeling,  worthy  of  being  sought 
after  by  all  who  enter  upon  the  investigation  of 
those  momentous  and  sacred  subjects.  R. 

"There  is  a  sober  disposition  to  religious 
moderation,  and  warm  but  dispassionate  piety, 
with  which  the  book  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
must  ever  inspire  the  minds  of  those  who  ap- 
proach it  without  prejudice,  and  meditate  on  it 
calmly  and  thoughtfully.  May  some  portion 
of  that  spirit  be  communicated  to  the  readers 
of  the  following  pages!  May  they  learn  to  dis- 
tinguish the  substance  of  Christianity  from  its 
corruptions — to  perceive  that  the  religion  is 
not  contaminated  by  the  errors  or  crimes  of  its 
professors  or  ministers,  and  that  all  the  evils 
which  have  ever  been  inflicted  upon  the  world 
in  the  name  of  Christ,  have  invariably  proceed- 
ed from  its  abuse!  The  vain  appendages 
which  man  has  superadded  to  the  truth  of  God, 
as  they  are  human  so  are  they  perishable; 
some  have  fallen,  and  all  will  gradually  fall,  by 
their  own  weight  and  weakness.  This  reflexion 
will  serve,  perhaps,  to  allay  certain  apprehen- 
sions. From  the  multitude  of  others  which 
suggest  themselves,  I  shall  select  one  only. 
The  readers  of  this  work  will  observe,  from  the 
experience  of  every  age  of  Christianity,  that, 
through  the  failings  and  variety  of  our  nature, 
diversity  in  religious  opinion  is  inseparable 
from  religious  belief;  they  will  observe  the 
fruitlessness  of  every  feeble  attempt  to  repress 


it;  and  they  will  also  remark,  that  it  has  sel- 
dom proved  dangerous  to  the  happiness  of  so- 
ciety, unless  when  civil  authority  has  interfered 
to  restrain  it.  The  moral  effect  of  this  great 
historical  lesson  can  be  one  only — unconten- 
tious,  unlimited  moderation — a  temperate  zeal 
to  soften  the  diversities  which  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly prevent — a  fervent  disposition  to  concili- 
ate the  passions  where  we  fail  to  convince  the 
reason;  to  exercise  the  forbearance  which  we 
surely  require  ourselves,  and  constantly  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  in  our  common  pursuit  of 
the  same  eternal  object,  we  are  alike  impelled 
by  the  same  human  and  irremediable  imper- 
fections." 

A  tribute  of  filial  and  affectionate  respect  for 
a  beloved  deceased  Mother. 

Died,  on  the  25th  of  the  2d  month,  in  the  borders 
of  Connecticut,  but  within  the  limits  of  Purchase 
preparative  meeting,  Westchester  county,  and  state 
of  New  York,  Mary  Field,  widow  of  Uriah  Field,  in 
the  86th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  one  of  those,  who, 
in  the  course  of  a  long  and  useful  life,  found  many  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  a  cheerful  submission  to  the 
yoke  of  Christ  in  her  youth.  She  was  concerned  to 
act  the  part  for  which  woman  was  designed,  and  thus 
she  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  true  and  faithful  help- 
meet to  her  husband  in  every  respect.  She  was  a 
kind  friend  to  the  poor,  and  a  sympathizing  one  with 
the  afflicted.  In  the  care  of  her  children,  she  mani- 
fested much  solicitude  for  their  preservation  in  the 
line  of  rectitude,  and  that  all  their  conduct  should  be 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  She  was  a  diligent  attender  of  religious 
meetings,  and  an  excellent  example  of  humble  wait- 
ing therein,  evinced  by  her  grave  and  serious  deport- 
ment. In  meetings  for  discipline,  she  was  a  zealous 
supporter  of  good  order,  and  true  harmony ;  and 
filled  the  station  of  an  elder  many  years  with  much 
propriety.  She  was  also  a  diligent  reader  of  the  holy 
Scriptures,  and  the  writings  of  our  primitive  Friends, 
as  long  as  she  was  capable  of  reading,  and  often  re- 
commended them  to  her  children  and  friends. 

Some  years  past  she  had  several  paralytic  shocks, 
which,  though  slight,  impaired  her  constitution,  and 
enfeebled  her  limbs  so  as  to  confine  her  mostly  to 
the  house.  The  same  disease  also  gradually  affected 
her  mental  faculties  and  her  articulation,  so  that  she 
was  not  capable  of  much  converse;  and  her  joys  and 
sorrows  for  the  last  few  years  of  her  life,  were  like 
those  of  a  child,  of  short  duration.  When  the  separa- 
tion in  the  Society  took  place,  and  she  found  that  her 
own  children  were  also  divided  in  sentiment,  it  often 
affected  her  to  tears — but  finding  herself  incapable  of 
argument,  or  of  enforcing  her  opinions,  she  was  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  her  allotment. 

One  day  when  her  eldest  daughter  was  endeavour- 
ing to  console  her,  by  reminding  her  of  the  maternal 
care  she  had  bestowed  upon  her  children  when  they 
were  under  her  control;  and  that  now  she  must  leave 
them  to  act  for  themselves,  and  endeavour  to  keep 
her  own  mind  as  calm  and  quiet  as  she  could,  as  all 
her  anxiety  would  be  of  no  avail ;  she  very  feelingly 
replied,  "1  often  think  of  Elijah  in  the  cave,  and  en- 
deavour to  do  like  him;  let  all  pass  by."  About 
ten  days  previous  to  her  release,  she  appeared  more 
unwell  than  usual,  complaining  of  pain  in  her  breast, 
and  total  loss  of  appetite;  and  from  that  time  gradu- 
ally weakened.  On  being  several  times  asked  if  she 
had  any  thing  on  her  mind  that  she  wished  to  im- 
part, uniformly  answered,  no.  And  when  she  per- 
ceived her  close  was  near,  said  to  those  around  her 
bed,  "going,  going,  going,"  and  then  closing  her  eyes, 
in  a  few  moments  ceased  to  breathe.  She  has  left 
ten  children  behind  her — all  of  whom  followed  her  to 
the  silent  tomb. 

Hickory  Grove,  3rd  mo.  5, 1831. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
The  following  lines  wero  addressed  by  Richard 
Peters,  D.  D.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Pennsylvania,  to  Anthony  Benezbt, 
who  had  lent  him  Barclay's  Apology. — It  was  under- 


stood, that  Dr.  Peters,  previously  to  his  perusal  of 
Barclay,  had  entertained  and  expressed  unfavourable 
opinions  of  the  Quakers,  and  their  principles. 


THE 

FRIEND. 

THIRD 

MONTH,  19,  1831. 

The  following  report  of  a  case  recently  decided  in 
the  supreme  court  of  New  Jersey,  will  be  interesting 
to  our  readers,  as  having  an  important  bearing  upon 
questions  of  property  arising  among  religious  denomi- 
nations; the  obvious  inference  to  be  drawn  from  it  we 
need  not  point  out. 

LAW  CASE — Communicated. 

The  Supreme  Court,  week  before  last,  decided  the 
cause  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  the  English 
Neighbourhood,  which  was  argued  in  November  last 
by  Hornblower  and  Wood  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  by 
Van  Arsdale  and  Frelinghuysen  for  the  defendants. 

A  party  in  the  church,  including  the  minister,  el- 
ders and  deacons,  who  formed  the  corporation,  had 
withdrawn  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Classis  of 
Bergen,  and  joined  what  is  called  the  True  Reform- 
ed Dutch  Church,  composed  of  a  body  of  men,  who 
had  seceded  from  the  ancient  Dutch  Church,  and 
become  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Freligh. 

The  residue  of  the  congregation,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  old  Classis  of  Bergen,  chose  new  elders 
and  deacons,  who  brought  this  action  against  the 
former  elders  and  deacons  thus  having  withdrawn, 
to  recover  the  real  estate  belonging  to  this  church. 
The  court  decided  that  the  party  thus  withdrawing 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church, 
though  they  might  still  maintain  the  same  faith  and 
doctrine,  lost  their  right  and  vacated  their  offices  in 
the  church,  and  that  the  new  elders  and  deacons 
were  entitled  to  recover  the  property. 

Jv*.  Jersey  State  Gazette. 

The  curious  document,  "  Abolition  of  Slavery  in 
Ireland,"  furnished  to  us  by  the  same  valued  corres- 
pondent, who  supplied  the  article  in  last  number  re- 
specting Friends  in  Ireland,  exhibits  a  striking  in- 
stance of  the  mutations  incident  to  all  human  things, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  the  triumph  of  Christian  prin- 
ciples over  the  sordid  and  selfish  passions ; — and  the 
article,  taken  together,  speaks  well  for  the  generous 
sons  of  "  the  emerald  isle." 

The  extracts  from  a  sermon  by  Samuel  Walden- 
field,a  highly  esteemed  minister  in  our  Society  at  an 
early  period  of  their  existence,  are  inserted  at  the 
suggestion  of  a  much  respected  correspondent  of 
New  York  state,  not  only  for  the  fervent  spirit  of  ge- 
nuine Christian  piety  which  they  breathe,  but  for  the 
strong,  unequivocal  avowal  of  essential  Christian  doc- 
trines therein  contained, — doctrines  which  it  has 
been  too  much  the  fashion  of  many  in  the  present  day 
to  decry. 


Died,  on  the  11th  inst.  at  his  residence  in  Market 
Street,  of  a  short  and  severe  illness,  in  the  79th  year 
of  his  age,  Joseph  Richardson,  of  this  city.  Assay  er 
of  the  Mint  of  the  U.S.  to  which  office  be  was  ap- 
pointed during  the  administration  of  President 
Washington. 


For  Barclay's  learned  Apology,  is  due 
My  hearty  thanks  and  gratitude  to  you. 
The  more  I  read,  the  more  my  wonder's  rais'd, 
I  viewed  him  often,  and  as  often  praised. 
Commanding  reason  through  the  whole  design, 
And  thoughts  sublime  appear  in  every  line. 
Sure  some  diviner  spirit  did  inspire 
His  pregnant  genius  with  celestial  fire. 
Long  had  I  censured  with  stupendous  rage, 
And  cursed  your  tenets  with  the  foolish  age, 
Thought  nothing  could  appear  in  your  defence, 
Till  Barclay  sinned  with  all  the  rays  of  sense. — 
His  works,  at  least,  shall  make  me  moderate  prove, 
And  those  who  practise,  what  he  writes,  I'll  love. 
With  the  censorious  world  no  more  I'll  sin, 
In  damning  those  who  own  the  light  within. 
If  they  can  see  with  Barclay's  piercing  eyes, 
The  world  may  deem  them  fools,  but  I  shall  think 
them  wise. 
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SECKER'S  SERMONS  ON  ANGER. 

We  select  a  few  passages  from  this  writer 
on  the  wickedness,  unreasonableness,  and  mis- 
ery of  excessive  anger.  Archbishop  Seeker 
was  one  of  the  best  practical  preachers  of  his 
day — "  the  clear  and  wise  expounder  of  Chris- 
tian ethics."  His  style  is  plain,  but  forcible  : 
and  he  treats  the  most  common,  and  therefore 
the  most  important  subjects,  with  great  skill  and 
judgment.  There  are  three  discourses  on 
anger — in  the  first  of  which  he  explains  the  due 
limits  as  contrasted  with  the  common  excesses 
of  anger ;  and  having  prescribed  it  as  a  rule 
that  we  be  avgfy  only  with  such  persons  as  we 
ought,  he  thus  proceeds  : 

"And  here  immediately  occurs  a  criminal  use  of 
this  passion,  almost  too  shocking  to  mention — I  mean 
when  we  are  angry  with  our  Maker.  For  against 
whom  else  is  it  that  our  displeasure  is  pointed  when 
we  murmur  at  the  distribution  of  things  here,  either 
because  our  own  condition  is  less  agreeable  than  we 
would  have  it,  or  that  of  others  more  prosperous 
than  we  imagine  they  deserve?  The  former  is  direct 
rebellion  of  the  heart  against  the  dispositions  of  in- 
finite wisdom  and  goodness — an  arrogance  which  in 
creatures  otherwise  innocent  would  be  monstrous, 
and  how  much  more  so  in  miserable  sinners  !  The 
latter,  indeed,  would  appear  a  virtuous  concern  at 
the  encouragement  which  frequent  success  gives  to 
wickedness  and  unworthiness.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
but  we  have  cause  often  to  be  sorry,  and  sometimes 
to  be  angry  with  those  around  us  when  this  happens 
through  their  fault.  And  yet  indulging  either  of 
these  dispositions  too  far  will  reduce  us  to  a  very 
uncomfortable  and  very  blamable  state  of  mind.  But 
to  be  provoked  that  God  suffers  men  to  act  thus,  is 
claiming  to  govern  the  world  in  his  stead,  whose 
abhorrence  of  sin  and  of  disproportion,  we  ought  to 
consider,  is  infinitely  greater  than  ours  can  be  ;  and 
therefore,  if  for  good  and  wise  reasons  he  thinks  fit  to 
bear  with  it,  well  may  we  do  so  too,  and  wait  with 
patience  for  the  appointed  time  when  every  seeming 
i-regularity  shall  appear  to  have  joined  in  producing 
the  most  beautiful  order.  '  Fret  not  thyself  because 
of  the  ungodly,  neither  be  thou  envious  against  the 
evildoers.  Leave  off  from  wrath,  and  let  go  dis- 
pleasure, else  shalt  thou  be  moved  to  do  evil.  Hold 
thee  still  in  the  Lord,  and  abide  patiently  upon  him.' 
'  For  surely  there  is  an  end,  and  thine  expectation 
shall  not  be  cut  off.' 

•  "  But  as  anger  against  our  Maker  is  impious, 
against  some  of  our  fellow  creatures  also  it  is  highly 
improper — those  particularly  under  whose  authority 
we  are,  and  all  in  some  measure  whose  rank  is  higher 

than  our  own." 

*  »  *.         *  •..#.* 

"  Another  sort  of  persons  exempted  from  all  heat 


of  resentment,  and  therefore  certainly  of  reproof,  are 
our  benefactors  and  our  friends.  Where  we  have 
received  favours,  it  would  be  very  hard  to  let  a  few 
unkindnesses,  because  they  come  Inst,  blot  out  every 
thing  that  went  before,  and  move  us  to  speak  or  think 
with  the  same  severity  as  we  would  of  others. 
Nothing  but  gross  and  repeated  provocations  ought 
to  have  this  effect.  And  we  should  be  extremely 
backward  to  imagine  that  they  whom  we  have  seen 
taking  pleasure  to  do  us  good,  design  us  any  harm. 
Then  as  to  our  friends,  the  esteem  which  we  have 
entertained  for  them  sorely  must  be  founded  on  merit 
sufficient  to  shelter  a  number  of  lesser  faults  from 
angry  notice.  Friendship  implies  a  tacit  covenant 
of  mutual  forbearance,  without  which  it  would  be  in 
danger  of  breaking  every  day.  It  permits,  indeed, 
and  sometimes  requires  remonstrances  to  be  made, 
but  never  without  some  weighty  cause,  and  always 
with  such  gentleness  and  evident  proofs  of  cordial 
good  will,  as  may,  if  possible,  draw  closer  those  bonds 
which  nothing  but  the  last  necessity  should  untie. 
And  even  then,  having  once  been  friends  is  a  powerful 
reason,  both  of  prudence  and  conscience,  to  restrain 
us  from  ever  becoming  enemies. 

"  Others  are  privileged  against  our  anger  upon  any 
particular  misbehaviour,  by  the  general  goodness  of 
their  character  and  conduct.  We  are  all  so  far  from 
perfection,  that  whoever  intends  and  acts  right  in 
the  main,  merits  an  esteem  for  it  that  should  cover  a 
multitude  of  smaller  offences,  or,  however,  greatly 
moderate  our  displeasure  at  them.  And,  indeed, 
showing  worthy  persons  in  the  mildest  way  that  they 
have  done  amiss,  will  give  them  a  concern  that  needs 
no  aggravation. 

"  But  many  who  are  more  liable  to  faults  must 
yet,  on  account  of  their  natural  dispostions,  be  ten- 
derly used.  Some  cannot  support  any  harshness  of 
treatment,  but  sink  under  it  immediately.  Some 
again,  anger,  though  not  excessive,  serves  only  to 
exasperate.  They  will  readily  enough  yield  to  calm, 
soft  representations  ;  but  are  impatient  of  rebuke. 
To  such  therefore  we  should  condescend  a  little,  and 
think  it  sufficient  amends  that  we  are  almost  sure  of 
prevailing  on  them  by  such  means  as  (if  we  have  any 
good  nature)  will  be  far  the  most  agreeable  to  our- 
selves. But  there  are  likewise,  it  must  be  owned, 
people  in  the  world  whom  it  is  easy  to  make  worse 
by  rough  usage,  and  not  easy  to  make  better  by  any 
other.  That  these  deserve  to  have  their  tempers 
much  consulted  cannot  be  said.  But  still,  partly  from 
charity  and  partly  from  discretion,  we  must  treat 
them  in  the  •  method  by  which  they  are  likeliest  to 
prove  tractable  :  and  resolving  first  to  have  as  little 
to  do  with  them  as  we  can,  endeavour  to  get  over 
what  we  must  have  to  do  with  tljem  as  quietly  as  we 
are  able. 

"There  is  also  a  great  variety  not  only  in  tempers, 
but  in  understandings  and  abilities,  which  ought  to 
be  considered  on  this  occasion.  We  pass  by  many 
faults  in  children  without  anger,  if  we  are  at  all 
considerate,  because  they  know  not  as  yet  the  rules 
of  behaviour,  or  through  the  levity  incident  to  their 
age  are  turned  aside  from  recollecting  them.  Now, 
for  the  same  reason,  such  of  riper  years  as,  either  by 
nature  have  less  readiness,  or  accuracy,  or  sedateness, 
or  from  their  education  less  acquaintance  with  pro- 
priety or  the  customs  of  the  world,  should  in  propor- 
tion be  exempted  from  blame  when  they  misbehave 
especially  in  small  points,  and  such  as  are  beyond 
their  reach,  or  out  of  their  way.  Besides  men  cannot 
be  always  attentive  to  every  part  of  what  they  do 
know.  And  some  have  constitutionally  so  uncommon 
a  share  of  thoughtlessness,  that  with  the  same,  nay 
much  more  desire  and  pains  than  others  to  be  exact 


and  punctual,  they  appear  to  be  singularly  negligent. 
These  evidently  need  compassion,  and  severity  to 
them  would  be  barbarous.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  a 
little  chiding  may  be  necessary  for  the  cure  of  their 
infirmity  ;  but  ought  never  to  be  more  than  is  ne- 
cessary, and  always  intermixed  with  expressions  of 
encouragement* 

"  Thus  you  have  seen  who  are  the  least  fit  objects 
of  our  displeasure,  after  which  it  will  be  useful  to 
specify  who  are  the  most  fit,  and  may  allowably  have 
much  greater  liberties  taken  with  them  by  us  than 
commonly  are.  I  mean  ourselves,  of  whom  we  pro- 
bably know  full  as  great  misdemeanours,  and  from 
whom  we  have  certainly  received  much  greater  in- 
juries than  from  any  one  else — over  whom  also  we 
have  the  largest  authority,  and  are  the  most  indis- 
pensably bound  to  exercise  it.  Yet  even  here  it  is 
possible  to  be  guilty  of  excess.  For  anger  must  aim  at 
good  when  directed  against  ourselves,  no  less  than 
if  it  were  against  any  other  person,  and  is  always 
faulty  when  it  tends  to  our  harm,  even  were  it  no 
farther  harm  than  discomposing  us  beyond  reason. 
And  some  want  to  be  cautioned  in  the  strongest 
manner  at  times  to  beware  of  immoderate  self  dislike, 
because  it  may  urge  them  to  the  rashest  and  most 
fatal  extremities.  But  self  indulgence  is  infinitely 
the  commoner  failing,  and  therefore  the  general  rule 
must  ever  be  to  preach  up  due  rigour  in  this  case  ;  for 
due  tenderness  will  seldom  be  forgotten.  Here,  then, 
we  may  well  employ  that  superfluous  warmth  of  spirit 
which  we  are  apt  to  turn  quite  another  way,  and 
shall  never  emgloy  it  better  than  to  correct  its  own 
exorbitances — that,  so  spending  our  displeasure  upon 
our  own  unjust  vehemence,  we  may  '  put  on'  towards 
all  our  brethren  (and  every  human  creature  is  such) 
bowels  of  mercies,  kindness,  humbleness  of  mind, 
meekness,  long  suffering,  forbearing  one  another,  and 
forgiving  one  another,  even  as  Christ  hath  forgiven 
us;  and  let  the  peace  of  God  rule  in  our  hearts,  to 
the  which  we  are  also  called  in  one  body.' " 

Chris.  Reg. 

SLAVERY  AT  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  WALSH'S  NOTICES  OF  BRAZIL. 

The  bay  next  morning  presented  to  us  a 
very  busy  scene.  The  surface  was  a  moving 
panorama  of  boats  of  all  kinds,  passing  from 
one  side  of  the  water  to  the  other.  They  were 
generally  manned  by  negroes,  whose  only  co- 
vering was  a  pair  of  drawers,  and  an  old  straw 
hat.  The  boats  were  large,  with  a  canopy 
astern,  to  shade  passengers  from  the  sun,  and 
they  were  impelled  by  four  long  oars,  rowed 
by  the  black  crew.  1  took  a  boat,  with  some 
of  the  officers  of  the  ship,  impatient  to  set  my 
foot,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  shores  of  South 
America.  We  landed  in  front  of  the  palace, 
on  a  slip  of  hewn  granite  flags,  and  ascended 
to  a  quay  protected  by  a  parapet  of  the  same 
material.  I  afterwards  found  that  the  town 
was  surrounded  by  cliffs  of  this  rock;  and 
among  the  many  natural  advantages  of  the 
place,  were  quarries,  in  all  quarters,  of  the 
finest  and  purest  building  stone  in  the  world. 
We  passed  the  Largo  do  Paco,  or  Palace 
Square,  and  proceeded'  up  the  Rut  Directa, 
the  largest  street  in  the  whole  town,  and  the 
centre  of  commerce.    It  lies  parallel  to  the 
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bay,  and  from  it  all  the  others  run  afright  an- 
gles. Here  is  the  Alfandiga,or  custom  house; 
and  here,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  the  negro  po- 
pulation, under  circumstances  so  striking  to  a 
stranger. 

The  whole  labour  of  bearing  and  moving 
burdens,  is  performed  by  these  people,  and  the 
state  in  which  they  appear,  is  revolting  to  hu- 
manity. Here  was  a  number  of  beings  en- 
tirely naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  covering 
of  dirty  rags  tied  about  their  waists.  Their 
skins,  from  constant  exposure  to  the  weather, 
bad  become  hard,  crusty  and  seamed,  resem- 
bling the  coarse  black  covering  of  some  beast, 
or  like  that  of  an  elephant,  a  wrinkled  hide 
scattered  with  scanty  hairs.  On  contemplating 
their  persons,  you  saw  them  with  a  physical 
organization,  resembling  beings  of  a  grade 
below  the  rank  of  man;  long  projected  heels, 
the  gastronomic  muscle  wanting,  and  no  calves 
to  their  legs;  their  mouths  and  chins  protruded, 
their  noses  flat,  their  foreheads  retiring,  having 
exactly  the  head  and  legs  of  the  baboon  tribe. 
Some  of  these  beings  were  yoked  to  drays,  on 
which  they  dragged  heavy  burdens.  Some 
were  chained  by  the  necks  and  legs,  and  moved 
with  loads  thus  encumbered.  Some  followed 
each  other  in  ranks,  with  heavy  weights  on 
their  heads,  chattering  the  most  inarticulate 
and  dismal  cadence  as  they  moved  along. 
Some  were  munching  young  sugar-canes,  like 
beasts  of  burden. eating  green  provender,  and 
some  were  seen  near  the  water,  lying  on  the 
bare  ground  among  filth  and  offal,  coiled  up 
like  dogs,  and  seeming  to  expect  or  require  no 
more  comfort  or  accommodation,  exhibiting  a 
state  and*  conformation  so  inhuman,  that  they 
not  only  seemed,  but  actually  were,  far  below 
the  inferior  animals  around  them.  Horses  and 
mules  were  not  employed  in  this  way;  they 
were  used  only  for  pleasure,  and  not  for  la- 
bour. They  were  in  the  same  streets,  pam- 
pered, spirited,  and  richly  caparisoned,  enjoy- 
ing a  state  far  superior  to  the  negroes,  and 
appeared  to  look  down  on  the  fettered  and 
burdened  wretches  as  they  were  passing,  as  on 
beings  of  an  inferior  rank  in  the  creation  to 
themselves.  Some  of  the  negroes  actually 
seemed  to  envy  the  caparisons  of  their  fellow 
brutes,  and  eyed  with  jealousy  their  glittering 
harness.  In  imitation  of  this  finery,  they  were 
fond  of  thrums  of  many-coloured  threads;  and 
I  saw  one  creature,  who  supported  the  squalid 
rag  that  wrapped  his  waist  by  a  suspender  of 
gaudy  worsted,  which  he  turned  every  moment 
to  look  at,  on  his  naked  shoulder.  The  greater 
number,  however,  were  as  unconscious  of  any 
covering  for  use  or  ornament,  as  a  pig  or  an 
ass. 

The  first  impression  of  all  this  on  my  mind, 
was  to  shake  the  conviction  I  had  always  felt 
of  the  wrong  and  hardship  inflicted  on  our 
black  fellow  creatures,  and  that  they  were  only 
in  that  state  which  God  and  nature  had  assign- 
ed them;  that  they  were  the  lowest  grade  of 
human  existence,  and  the  link  that  connected 
it  with  the  brute;  and  that  the  gradation  was  so 
insensible,  and  their  natures  so  intermingled, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  where  one  had 
terminated  and  the  other  commenced;  and 
that  it  was  not  surprising,  that  people  who  con- 
templated them  every  day,  so  formed,  so  em- 


ployed, and  so  degraded,  should  forget  their 
claims  to  that  rank  in  the  scale  of  beings  in 
which  modern  philanthropists  are  so  anxious 
to  place  them.  I  did  not  at  the  moment  my- 
self recollect,  that  the  white  man,  made  a  slave 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  suffer  not  only  as  simi 
lar  mental,  but  physical  deterioration  from 
hardships  and  emaciation,  and  becomes  in  time 
the  dull  and  deformed  beast  I  now  saw  yoked 
to  a  burden. 

A  few  hours  only  were  necessary  to  correct 
my  first  impressions  of  the  negro  population,  by 
seeing  them  under  a  different  aspect.  We  were 
attracted  by  the  sound  of  military  music,  and 
found  it  proceeded  from  a  regiment  drawn  up 
in  one  of  the  streets.  Their  colonel  had  just 
died,  and  they  attended  to  form  a  procession 
to  celebrate  his  obsequies.  They  were  all  of 
different  shades  of  black,  but  the  majority  were 
negroes.  Their  equipment^was  excellent;  they 
wore  dark  jackets,  white  pantaloons,  and  black 
leather  caps  and  belts,  all  which,  with  their 
arms,  were  in  high  order.  Their  band  pro 
duced  sweet  and  agreeable  music,  of  the  lead- 
er's own  composition,  and  the  men  went 
through  some  evolutions  with  regularity  and 
dexterity.  They  were  only  a  militia  regiment, 
yet  were  as  well  appointed  and  disciplined  as 
one  of  our  regiments  of  the  line.  Here  then 
was  the  first  step  in  that  gradation  by  which 
the  black  population  of  this  country  ascend  in 
the  scale  of  humanity;  he  advances  from  the 
state  below  that  of  a  beast  of  burden  into  a  mi- 
litary rank,  and  he  shows  himself  as  capable  of 
discipline  and  improvement  as  a  human  being 
of  any  other  colour. 

Our  attention  was  next  attracted  by  negro 
men  and  women,  bearing  about  a  variety  of 
articles  for  sale;  some  in  baskets,  some  on 
boards  and  cases  carried  on  their  heads.  They 
belonged  to  a  class  of  shop-keepers,  many  of 
whom  vend  their  wares  at  home,  but  the  great- 
er number  send  them  about  in  this  way,  as  in 
itinerant  shops.  A  few  of  these  people  were 
still  in  a  state  of  bondage,  and  brought  a  cer- 
tain sum  every  evening  to  their  owners,  as  the 
produce  of  their  daily  labour.  But  a  large 
proportion,  I  was  informed,  were  free,  and  ex 
erciscd  this  little  calling  on  their  own  account. 
They  were  all  very  neat  and  clean  in  their  per 
sons,  and  had  a  decorum  and  sense  of  respecta- 
bility about  them,  superior  to  the  whites  of  the 
same  class  and  calling.  All  their  articles  were 
good  in  their  kind,  and  neatly  kept',  and  they 
sold  them  with  simplicity  and  confidence,  nei- 
ther wishing  to  take  advantage  of  others,  nor 
suspecting  that  it  would  be  taken  of  themselves. 
I  bought  some  confectionary  from  one  of  the 
females,  and  1  was  struck  with  the  modesty 
and  propriety  of  her  manner;  she  was  a  young 
mother,  and  had  with  her  a  neatly  dressed  child, 
of  which  she  seemed  to  be  very  fond.  I  gave  it 
a  little  comfit,  and  it  turned  up  its  dusky  coun- 
tenance to  her  and  then  to  me,  taking  my 
sweetmeat,  and  at  the  same  time  kissing  my 
hand.  As  yet  unacquainted  with  the  coin  of 
the  country,  I  had  none  that  was  current  about 
me,  and  was  leaving  the  articles;  but  the  poor 
young  woman  pressed  them  on  me  with  a  ready 
confidence,  repeating  in  broken  Portuguese, 
outo  tempo.  1  am  sorry  lo  say,  the  "  other 
time"  never  came,  for  I  could  not  recognize 


her  person  afterwards  to  discharge  her  little 
debt,  though  I  went  to  the  same  place  for  the 
purpose. 

It  soon  began  to  grow  dark,  and  I  was  at- 
tracted by  a  number  of  persons  bearing  large 
lighted  wax  tapers,  like  torches,  gathering  be- 
fore a  house.  As  I  passed  by,  one  was  put  into 
my  hand  by  a  man  who  seemed  in  some  au- 
thority, and  I  was  requested  to  fall  into  a  pro- 
cession that  was  forming.  It  was  the  prepa- 
ration for  a  funeral;  and  on  such  occasions,  I 
learned  that  they  always  request  theattendance 
of  a  passing  stranger,  and  feel  hurt  if  they  are 
refused.  I  joined  the  party,  and  proceeded 
with  them  to  a  neighbouring  church.  When 
we  entered,  we  ranged  ourselves  on  each  side 
of  a  platform  which  stood  near  the  choir,  on 
which  was  laid  an  open  coffin,  covered  with 
pink  silk  and  gold  borders.  The  funeral  ser- 
vice was  chanted  by  a  choir  of  priests,  one  of 
whom  was  a  negro,  a  large  comely  man,  whose 
jet  black  visage  formed  a  strong  and  striking  . 
contrast  to  his  white  vestments.  He  seemed 
to  perform  his  part  with  a  decorum  and  sense 
of  solemnity,  which  I  did  not  observe  in  his 
brethren.  After  scattering  flowers  on  the  cof- 
fin, and  fumigating  it  with  incense,  they  retired, 
the  procession  dispersed,  and  we  returned  on 
board. 

I  had  been  but  a  few  hours  on  shore,  for  the 
first  time,  and  I  saw  an  African  negro  under 
four  aspects  of  society;  and  it  appeared  to  me, 
that  in  every  one,  his  character  depended  on 
the  state  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  the  esti- 
mation in  which  he  was  held.  ,As  a  despised 
slave,  he  was  far  lower  than  other  animals  of 
burthen  that  surrounded  him;  more  miserable  in 
his  look,  more  revolting  in  his  nakedness,  more 
distorted  in  his  person,  and  apparently  more 
deficient  in  intellect  than  the  horses  and  mules 
that  passed  by  him.  Advanced  to  the  grade 
of  a  soldier,  he  was  clean  and  neat  in  his  per- 
son, amenable  to  discipline,  expert  in  his  exer- 
cises, and  showed  the  port  and  being  of  a 
white  man  similarly  placed.  As  a  citizen,  he 
was  remarkable  for  the  respectability  of  his 
appearance,  and  the  decorum  of  his  manners 
in  the  rank  assigned  him;  and  as  a  priest,  stand- 
ing in  the  house  of  God,  appointed  to  instruct 
society  in  their  most  important  interests,  and 
in  a  grade  in  which  moral  and  intellectual  fit- 
ness is  required,  and  a  certain  degree  of  supe- 
riority is  expected,  he  seemed  even  more  de- 
vout in  his  impressions,  and  more  correct  in 
his  manners,  than  his  white  associates.  I  came, 
therefore,  to  the  irresistible  conclusion  in  my 
mind,  that  colour  was  an  accident  affecting  the 
surface  of  a  man,  and  having  no  more  to  do 
with  his  qualities  than  his  clothes — that  God 
had  equally  created  an  African  in  the  image  of 
his  person,  and  equally  given  him  an  immortal 
soul;  and  that  an  European  had  no  pretext  but 
hisowncupidily,for  impiously  thrusting  his  fel- 
low man  from  that  rank  in  the  creation  which 
the  Almighty  had  assigned  him,  and  degrading 
him  below  the  lot  of  the  brute  beasts  that  per- 
ish. 


When  the  grand  enemy  has  given  a  man  a  fall,  he 
readily  offers  to  help  him  up  again  ;  and  if  his  prof- 
fer be  accepted,  commonly  contrives  to  make  bad 
worse. — Dillwyn. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
ANECDOTE  OF  MR.  ANTHONY  BENEZET. 

In  Mr.  Vaux's  life  of*  the  philanthropist, 
whose  name  is  at  the  head  of  this  article,  there 
are  many  apt  and  forcible  illustrations  of  the 
character  of  Mr.  Benezet.  Although  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends,  I  had  the  happiness  of  occasional  in- 
tercourse with  Mr.  Benezet  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  and  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
several  of  his  pupils.  From  a  source  no  less 
authentic  than  one  of  the  parties  concerned,  I 
derived  the  following  anecdote,  which  is,  I 
think,  as  good  a  picture  of  Mr.  Benezet  as 
any  drawn  by  his  biographer,  and  it  may  be 
used  in  some  future  edition,  if  Mr.  Vaux  is 
pleased  to  embody  it. 

Mr.  Benezet  inculcated  lessons  of  gentle- 
ness and  mercy  whenever  opportunity  present- 
ed. He  denied  himself  the  use  of  animal  food, 
because  he  would  avoid  the  taking  of  life — 
how  far  he  was  correct  in  this,  I  will  not  in- 
quire. On  a  certain  occasion,  several  of  his 
scholars  had  a  mind  to  test  his  temper  and 
principles,  by  the  following  plan:  They  con- 
structed a  ■pillory,  in  which  they  contrived  to 
secure  a  living  mouse,  and  having  attached  to 
this  instrument  of  cruelty  the  following  lines, 
"  I  stand  here,  my  honest  friends, 
For  stealing  cheese  and  candle-ends" 

they  deposited  the  mouse,  thus  punished,  upon 
Mr.  B.'s  desk,  in  his  school  room,  some  time 
before  the  boys  met  in  the  morning.  Informa- 
tion of  this  adventure  was  generally  communi- 
cated, and  when  the  hour  for  the  school  to  as- 
semble came,  all  were  on  tip  toe,  to  witness 
the  effect  of  this  cruel  imprisonment  of  the 
mouse.    The  boys  took  their  seats,  profound 
silence  prevailed.    Mr.  Benezet  contemplated 
the  unfortunate  prisoner,  and  exclaimed  in  a 
tone  of  compassion,  "  Poor  thing,  and  who  put 
thee  liere?"    Then  casting  his  eyes  over  the 
school,  he  soon  discerned  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  matter,  by  the  significant  looking 
of  the  boys  towards  W.  D.  and  S.  C.  who,  upon 
this  evidence,  without  one  word  of  accusation, 
were  requested  "  to  stand  on  the  bench!"  The 
interest  of  the  scene  now  became  very  great — 
what  would  be  the  sentence  which  Mr.  Bene- 
zet would  pronounce  for  this  offence,  none 
could  conjecture.    The  good  man  then  said, 
u  Ah,  this  poor  mouse  may  have  taken  the 
cheese  and  candles  without  leave,  for  which 
most  people  would  have  deprived  it  of  its  life, 
but  W.  D.  and  S.  C.  more  compassionately 
put  it  in  this  confinement."    Then  cutting  the 
strings  which  fastened  the  pillory,  he  added, 
"  Go,  poor  thing,  'go."     The  emancipated 
mouse  soon  recovered  from  the  inconvenience 
of  its  restrained  position,  and  presently  sought 
refuge  in  some  neighbouring  cupboard.  But 
the  authors  of  this  device  remained  to  be  dis 
posed  of.    With  their  heads  cast  downward 
and  much  confused,  the  spectacle  of  their  fel 
lows,  they  awaited  their  fate.    Mr.  Benezet 
seized  the  moment  to  impart  to  them  a  lesson 
of  kindness,  and  concluded  his  remarks,  by 
saying,  "  That  as  W.  D.  and  S.  C.  wisely 
and  mercifully  imprisoned  the  mouse,  rather 
tlian  put  it  to  death,  they  should,  go  out  at  4 
ci'cloclc  that  afternoon."  My  informant  assured 
me  the  effect  was  powerful  and  durable  on  the 


minds  of  all  the  boys.  The  relation  made  a 
strong  impression  upon  me,  which  is  not  dimi- 
nished at  the  closing  hours  of  a  life  prolonged 
to  more  than  three  score  years  and  ten.  If 
you  deem  this  anecdote  as  striking  as  I  do, 
you  will  publish  it  in  your  valuable  journal. 

P. 

Bucks  county,  March  16,  1831. 

BRIEF  HINTS  TO  PARENTS. 

It  is  of  .the  utmost  consequence  that  the  first 
impressions  made  on  the  minds  of  children,  res- 
pecting the  Divine  Being,  be  correct  and  encour- 
aging. They  should  be  taught  that  he  is  the 
giver  of  every  good,  the  author  of  all  felicity; 
that  he  is  love  itself,  and  delights  in  our  happi- 
ness. Impressions  like  these,  and  having  reli- 
gion and  happiness  connected  together  in  their 
view,  will  be  likely  to  beget  the  feelings  of  love, 
reverence  and  gratitude,  and  be  a  better  found- 
ation for  a  practical  assent  to  the  truths  of  the 
gospel  than  creeds  and  catechisms  got  by- 
heart.  And  as  age  unfolds  the  capacity,  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  ought  to  be  presented 
in  the  simplest  forms.  No  religious  instruc- 
tion is  better  suited  to  the  minds  of  children, 
than  that  derived  from  the  precepts  and  exam- 
ple of  Christ;  and  no  part  of  his  example  is 
more  calculated  to  touch  their  hearts,  than  the 
compassion  and  the  tenderness  which  he  so 
perfectly  displayed. 

It  is  by  refining  and  exalting  the  motives  to 
action,  that  parents  promote  the  happiness  of 
their  children.  Therefore  it  is  a  very  interest- 
ing part  of  religious  education,  to  fix  on  the 
young  mind  a  conviction  that  religion  is  not  an 
occasional  act,  but  the  effect  of  an  indwelling 
principle  of  divine  grace,  by  which  their  com- 
mon acts  are  to  be  governed,  and  their  evil 
propensities  subdued;  that  the  indissoluble  con- 
nexion between  religion 'and  moral  rectitude 
must  ever  be  maintained — if  ye  love  God,  ye 
tcill  avoid  evil,  and  do  good;  and  that  it  is  the 
purity  of  the  motive  which  not  only  gives  worth 
and  beauty,  but  which,  in  a  Christian  sense, 
gives  life  and  energy  to  the  best  actions;  and 
without  pure  motives,  acts  of  devotion,  how- 
ever splendid,  will  not  be  accepted  in  the  di- 
vine sight. 

When  love  to  God,  and  love  and  good  will 
towards  men,  have  been  early  impressed,  as 
essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  the  mind 
has  been  taught  to  approve  itself,  by  its  con- 
sciousness of  having  performed  its  duty;  young 
people  entering  into  life,  and  acting  for  them- 
selves, who  have  imbibed  these  principles,  will 
not  commonly,  it  is  apprehended,  deviate  wide- 
ly from  rectitude  of  conduct. 

May  parents,  therefore,  not  suffer  the  lively 
season,  when  the  hearts  of  their  children  are 
flexible,  and  their  love  ardent,  to  pass  by,  with- 
out impressing,  by  example  and  precept,  those 
principles,  on  which  their  happiness  in  time 
and  eternity  depends. 

In  closing  these  hints,  permit  me  to  say,  that 
whatever  may  be  the  event  of  a  pious  educa- 
tion to  the  child,  it  is  very  important  to  parents 
to  have  acquitted  themselves  of  the  incumbent 
duty  of  "  training  up  their  child  in  the  ivay  he 
should  go."  Those  who,  though  mourning  over 
a  prodigal  child,  can  appeal  to  the  Searcher  of 
hearts,  for  having  endeavoured,  to  the  best  of 


their  knowledge,  to  lead  him  in  the  path  of  rec- 
titude, must  have  feelings  and  reflections  wide- 
ly different  from  those  parents,  who,  though 
also  lamenting  the  evil  course  of  their  off- 
spring, feel  their  own  neglected  duty  of  sea- 
sonable care  and  instruction  greatly  increasing 
the  bitterness  of  their  sorrow. — Christian  Ad- 
vocate and  Zion^s  Herald. 

For"  The  Friend." 

The  following  extracts  from  "  Maternal  So- 
licitude," are  affectionately  recommended  to 
the  attentive  perusal  of  mothers  who  have 
young  children  under  their  care  ;  and  let  them 
remember  that  to  maternal  instruction  may 
generally  be  traced  the  foundation  of  the  cha- 
racter in  future  life.  It  is  on  the  lap  of  a 
judicious  mother,  that  the  corner  stone  of  a 
pious  and  useful  education  is  often  laid.  This 
corner  stone  consists  in  teaching  the  infant  to 
govern  its  own  passions,  which  it  will  very  soon 
learn  to  do  ;  and  on  this  acquirement  is  built 
that  future  self-command  which  constitutes  a 
great  proportion  of  domestic  enjoyment  and 
social  intercourse.  M.  A. 

"  It  would  be  happy  for  society,  if  all  who 
admit  the  necessity  of  a  pious  education,  would 
he  careful  to  bestow  it,  when  Providence  has 
given  them  so  important  a  charge  as  a  child. 
When  we  behold  the  people  of  this  world,  who 
appear  to  look  no  further,  bringing  up  their 
children  as  themselves  have  been  brought  up  ; 
though  we  sigh  at  the  gloomy  prospect,  we  do 
not  wonder  ;  but  when  we  observe  the  remiss- 
ness of  professing  Christians,  in  this  most  im- 
portant of  all  concerns,  (no  less  than  the  form- 
ing a  citizen  of  both  worlds;)  when  we  see  their 
offspring  degenerate,  and  become  even  a  dis- 
grace to  families,  and  unfit  both  for  earth  and 
heaven  ;  who  can  love  either  God  or  man, 
and  not  feel  their  spirits  wounded,  and  their 
zeal  stimulated,  to  direct  the  rising  generation 
into  the  paths  of  usefulness  and  peace  ?  Those 
parents  feel  no  real  love  for  their  offspring,  in 
whom  it  does  not  extend  beyond  the  present 
moment.  If  to  gratify  them  now,  be  all  their 
ambition,  they  may  find,  when  too  late,  that  they 
have  not  only  endangered  their  eternal  hap- 
piness, but  that  they  have  laid  the  foundation 
of  much  misery  for  them  in  the  present  world. 
Such  is  the  depraved  state  of  human  nature, 
that  bad  habits,  and  even  flagrant  vices,  are  far 
less  liable  to  become  extinct  in  families  where 
they  have  existed,  than  amiable  qualities  and 
Christian  virtues.  Where  then  is  our  public 
spirit — where  our  Christian  zeal,  if  we  do  not 
endeavour  to  stop  the  declension,  and  exert 
ourselves  to  render  posterity  better,  and  there- 
fore happier,  when  we  are  sleeping  in  the  silent 
grave  1 

"  What  a  large  proportion  of  the  evils  we 
endure  from  the  prodigality,  the  rapacity,  the 
malice,  or  the  churlishness  of  others,  may  be 
fairly  attributed  to  a  wrong  education.  When 
suffering  under  the  effects  of  some  of  these 
vices,  the  first  thought  that  occurs  to  me  is, 
'  I  should  not  be  thus  injured  if  my  oppressor 
had  been  properly  educated.'  To  such,  proper 
discipline  would  have  been  far  more  valuable 
than  gold  or  rubies.  The  world,  at  best,  is 
but  a  wilderness;  nevertheless,  were  our  young 
plantations  cultivated  by  more  skilful  hands, 
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and  that  labour  bestowed  which  is  really  ne- 
cessary, we  should  have  fewer  thorns  and  more 
roses,  provided  His  blessing  was -sought,  who 
alone  can  give  that  principle  which  renders  the 
character  genuine  and  complete. 

With  such  ideas  as  these,  I  resolved,  if  ever 
I  became  a  parent,  to  do  my  best  towards  pro- 
moting the  general  weal,  as  well  as  the  indivi- 
dual happiness  of  my  own  family.  I  have  done 
comparatively  little,  because  I  had  but  little  in 
my  power.  I  could  not  bestow  on  my  children 
advantages  which  I  did  not  possess  myself; 
but  I  have  laboured,  at  least  in  their  infancy 
and  childhood,  to  lay  a  foundation  on  which 
themselves  might  build  in  maturer  years.  To 
give  them  a  right  bias,  and  prepare  them  for 
the  reception  of  virtuous  and  pious  principles, 
was  the  business  and  study  of  my  life,  at  a 
period  when  the  important  work  may  be  most 
easily  begun  :  persuaded,  that  while  it  is  draw- 
ing nutriment  for  its  body,  the  tender  and 
judicious  mother  may  begin  to  pour  a  ray  of 
instruction  into  the  infant  mind.  Soon  may 
she  convince  it,  that  its  wishes  cannot  be 
gratified  by  clamour  and  passion,  and  while 
experience  teaches  it,  to  open  its  mouth  is  the 
way  to  receive  food,  and  that  to  open  its  hands 
will  enable  it  to  embrace  its  toys,  it  will  almost 
as  soon  discover,  that  to  be  placid  and  good 
humoured  is  the  only  way  to  ensure  the  smiles 
of  her,  on  whom  it  depends  for  all  its  enjoyments. 
It  is  because  parents  are  not  sufficiently  aware 
of  the  importance  of  early  discipline,  that  we 
behold  such  turbulent  passions,  and  subsequent 
misery  in  families ;  and  every  day  that  these 
passions  are  suffered  or  indulged  they  gain 
additional  strength,  and  become  much  harder 
to  bring  into  subjection.  Education  has  no 
fixed  time  for  its  commencement,  except  it 
commences,  in  a  certain  degree,  with  the  being 
of  its  subject.  It  does  not  imply  corporeal 
punishment ;  severity  is  no  feature  of  its  cha- 
racter ;  (though  some  parents  measure  their 
management  by  the  number  of  stripes  dealt  out 
among  their  still  unruiy  families).  It  professes 
no  art,  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  plain- 
est capacity.  Its  progress  is  simple,  but  firm 
and  unremitting.  Its  foundation  must  be  laid 
in  a  persevering  subjugation  of  the  child's  will 
to  that  of  the  parent  ;  this  is  the  grand  foun- 
dation stone,  and  those  who  build  not  upon  it 
•are  rearing  a  structure  on  the  sand,  which  will 
never  be  proof  against  the  tempests  of  future 
life;  and  well  will  it  be  if  themselves  are  not 
overwhelmed  in  its  fall. 

A  parent  should  be  jealous  of  its  authority, 
and  have  a  habitual  sense  of  the  propriety  of 
filial  subordination  ;  as  it  is  the  best  passport 
into  a  world,  by  no  means  inclined  to  surrender 
its  will  to  others.  The  being  who  ushers  forth 
from  under  the  paternal  roof,  with  passions 
unsubdued,  because  never  controlled  ;  and  with 
a  will  stubborn  and  unyielding,  because  unac- 
customed to  submit,  is  assuredly  marching  into 
a  field  of  battle,  where  he  will  have  to  encoun- 
ter many  a  sturdy  soldier,  as  ready  to  contend 
for  sovereignty  as  himself.  Such  considerations 
gave  energy  to  my  exertions,  during  the  infant 
years  of  my  children.  Happy,  departed  hours  ! 
I  shall  alway9  recollect  them  with  pleasure, 
when  I  laid  the  simple  but  firm  foundation  on 
which  their  dear  father  has  so  ably  built." 


CONVERSATIONS  WITH  ELIAS  HICKS. 

(Concluded  from  our  last.) 

The  Friends  say,  that  one  of  the  company 
turned  to  the  Apology,  and  read  what  Barclay 
says  of  the  atonement,  and  that  Elias  Hicks 
said,  "  That  1  do  not  believe.  I  believe  the 
greatest  part  of  Barclay;  but  as  he  wrote  in  a 
dark  age,  he  was  obliged  to  admit  some  things 
which  he  did  not  believe,  in  compliance  with 
the  prejudices  of  the  times."  p.  383.  R.  Sea- 
man says  on  this,  "  Elias's  expressions  here  are 
grossly  perverted.'"  But  when  he  comes  to 
tell  the  story  himself,  he  makes  it  no  better; 
but  rather  worse.  He  acknowledges  that  Elias 
Hicks  remarked,  "  that  he  did  not  unite  with 
all  he  says  on  that  subject,  and  that  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  Barclay  should  see  every 
thing  at  once,  for  he  lived  in  a  dark  age,  and 
no  doubt  carried  things  as  far  as  the  people 
were  then  able  to  bear."  This,  which  the 
Hicksites  may  take  as  another  parallel  passage, 
not  only  says  he  did  not  unite  with  Barclay  on 
the  subject  of  the  atonement,  and  that  he 
(Barclay)  lived  in  a  dark  age,  and  carried 
things  as  far  as  the  people  were  then  able  to 
bear,  but  in  addition- to  this,  that  he  did  not 
see  the  subject  in  a  proper  light.  He  accom- 
modated his  writings  to  what  the  people  were 
then  able  to  bear — but  besides  this,  he  was 
himself  ignorant  on  the  subject!! 

R.  Seaman  says,  he  added,  "  I  am  some- 
times almost  led  to  marvel  that  our  early 
Friends  saw  so  far,  and  with  so  much  clear- 
ness as  they  did,  considering  what  an  influence 
education  and  early  prejudice  have  on  the 
mind."  These,  I  suppose,  were  some  of  the 
instructive  remarks  of  E.  Hicks,  to  which  the 
writer  wished  to  give  publicity.  (See  p.  383.) 
What  a  singular  charity  he  must  have  had  to- 
wards our  early  Friends,  for  their  ignorance  ! 
What  a  large  allowance  he  made  for  the  influ- 
ence of  education  and  early  prejudice  over  their 
minds!  But  how  shall  we  reconcile  these  re- 
marks with  the  repeated  declarations  of  the 
Hicksites,  that  they  hold  the  same  doctrines 
as  our  early  Friends?  1  see  no  way  of  solving 
the  question,  but  by  supposing  that  Elias 
Hicks's  opinion,  that  the  Scriptures,  (with 
their  moral  precepts,)  are  obsolete  and  useless, 
has  obtained  some  credence,  and  produced 
some  influence. 

The  Friends  state,  that  E.  Hicks  was  asked, 
V  whether  he  would  think  it  proper  to  say,  our 
Eford  and  Saviour  George  Fox?  With  some 
hesitation  he  said  yes,  if  we  mean  the  divine 
spirit  in  him."  This  R.  Seaman  passed  over 
without  a  contradiction.  He  might  not  have 
considered  it  very  '*  objectionable,"  or  he  might 
have  supposed  it  would  take  too  much  "  lime" 
to  get  round  it,  and  so  he  stepped  over  it.  It 
still  stands,  however,  an  unrefuted  charge 
against  Elias  Hicks,  and  one  which  does  not 
rest  on  the  conversation  alone  for  its  support. 
So  long  as  the  first  Book  of  Sermons  lasls-r-so 
long  as  it  shall  be  remembered  that  Elias  Hicks 
declared  that  the  Almighty  never  can  set  Jesus 
Christ  above  us,  because  if  he  did,  he  would  be 
partial,  so  long  it  will  stand  in  evidence  against 
him,  that  he  virtually  admitted,  not  only  that 
we  might  say,  "  our  Lord  and  Saviour  George 
Fox,"  but  substitute  the  name  of  any  other 
man  believed  to  have  the  holy  Spirit  in  him. 


This  is  just  the  Ranterism  which  led  the  fol- 
lowers of  James  Najlor  to  kneel  before  him — 
and  one  of  them  to  address  him  with  that  blas- 
phemous language,  "  Thy  name  shall  no  more 
be  called  James  Nailor,  but  Jesus." 

In  the  notes  of  the  conversation,  the  Friends 
say,  "  On  being  told  that  Christ  was  frequently 
worshipped,  he  at  first  denied  it:  but  when  se- 
veral instances  were  recited,  he  said  it  arose 
from  weakness  and  ignorance,  and  that  there 
was  no  proof  that  it  was  acceptable  to  hirn." 
They  cited  a  number  of  instances  from  Scrip- 
ture to  prove  that  it  was  acceptable,  the  au- 
thority of  which  he  would  not  admit.  He  was 
reminded  of  Christ's  extraordinary  entrance 
into  Jerusalem,  and  was  asked  whether  such 
adoration  would  be  proper  to  be  shown  to  any 
man?  and  whether  it  would  not  be  the  height 
of  blasphemy  in  any  man  to  show  or  to  receive 
it?  To  this  he  found  much  difficulty  to  frame 
a  reply." 

And  as  it  was  with  Elias  Hicks,  so  it  has 
been  with  R.  Seaman.  He  has,  no  doubt,  been 
sensible  of  the  difficulty  with  which  he  would 
meet  in  attempting  a  reply  to  this  part  of  the 
charge,  and  has  passed  it  over  in  silence;  leav- 
ing it  not  only  unrefuted  but  not  even  denied. 

Robert  Seaman  notices  the  charge  against 
E.  Hicks,  for  saying  that  "  Friends  had  no 
doctrines  which  they  must  believe  as  a  Society, 
except  the  inward  light."  Without  saying  E. 
Hicks  did  not  say  so,  he  replies,  "  His  obser- 
vations on  the  subject  were,  "  We  [the  Society 
of  Friends]  have  one  doctrine,  law,  and  rule 
for  all  our  actions,  which»is  inward  and  spirit- 
ual, but  we  have  many  testimonies.  We  have 
a  testimony  to  bear  against  every  false  tradi- 
tional dependence  in  religion,  and  against  in- 
justice, cruelty,  and  every  kind  of  evil." 

Now  I  would  ask  the  candid  reader,  if  this 
paragraph  can  be  regarded  as  setting  aside  the 
charge,  attested,  as  it  is,  by  four  creditable  wit- 
nesses? As  a  reply,  it  is  certainly  entitled  to 
very  little  notice.  But  the  concluding  sentence 
seems  to  me,  to  be  intended  as  a  stroke  at  the 
Scriptures,  or  at  the  character  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  or  both.  The  authority  of  the 
one,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  other,  were  the 
prominent  subjects  of  the  conversation.  And 
to  what  but  one  or  both  of  these  subjects  did 
he  allude,  in  the  expressions,  "  against  every 
false  traditional  dependence  in  religion?" 

R.  Seaman  then  quotes  the  conversation  as 
given  by  the  four  Friends:  "  He  asserted  that 
Christ  never  forgave  sins  whilst  he  was  on 
earth.  All  the  power  he  had  was  to  heal  the 
bodies  of  men.  He  was  .then  asked,  how  he 
could  cast  seven  devils  outof  Mary  Magdalene, 
and  what  those  devils  were?  The  reply  to  this 
was,  that  they  were  her  evil  dispositions.  But 
then  he  found  it  impossible  to  reconcile  his  two 
assertions."  The  statement  he  confirms,  ra- 
ther than  refutes;  for  he  tells  us,  that  E.  Hicks 
did  say,  "  We  do  not  find  that  Jesus  Christ  had 
power  whilst  on  earth  to  forgive  spiritual  sins- 
his  power  of  working  miracles  seemed  to  be 
limited  on  outward  things,  such  as  healing  bo- 
dily diseases  and  infirmities,  which  were  called 
sins  in  those  days." 

Here  it  is  distinctly  stated,  that  he  denied 
that  Jesus  Christ  had  power  whilst  on  earth  to 
forgive  sin9,  in  the  only  intelligible  sense  of  the 
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term.  I  suspect  that  Christians  universally, 
when 'they  speak  of  sins,  mean  the  violations 
of  the  law  of 'God,  and  not  bodily  diseases  and 
infirmities.  As  to  his  dogmatical  assertion, 
that  such  diseases,  &c.  were  calledsins  in  those 
days,  it  was  evidently  made  to  let  down  the 
character  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  limit  his 
■power  to  outward  things.  But  in  doing  this  he 
was  cast  into  a  net  by  his  own  feet.  His  own 
doctrines  refute  one  another.  It  is  true  that 
R.  Seaman,  to  pass  as  easily  as  possible  from 
this  point,  says  that  the  reply,  in  relation  to 
Mary  Magdalen's  devils,  was  made  by  another 
person.  Suppose  we  grant  it.  He  admits  that 
the  question,  u  what  those  devils  were,:'  was 
demanded  of  E.  Hicks.  If  one  of  his  particular 
friends,  finding  him  embarrassed,  answered  the 
question  for  him,  and  in  his  presence;  and  he 
let  it  pass  as  the  answer  to  the  question  put  to 
him,  he  unquestionably  made  it  his  own.  This 
then  is  all  that  R.  Seaman  can  make  of  his 
version  of  the  story,  admitting,  it  to  be  true; 
That  Elias  Hicks  did  hold  the  sentiments  in 
question  can  be  easily  proved,  though  his  friends 
would  now  affect  to  deny  it.  It  stands  recorded 
in  page  170,  of  the  book  of  Sermons,  published 
in  Philadelphia  in  1825.  There  he  says,  "she 
had  been  a  vile  woman,  who  was  given  to  a 
multitude  of  evil  propensities,  by  the  indulgence 
of  which,  she  was  brought  completely  under 
the  power  of  them.  Her  rational  spirit  became 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  passions,  and 
seven  propensities  had  been  indulged  in,  till 
they  became  as  devils  to  her.  And  these 
were  all  the  devils  that  were  cast  out  ;  they 
were  the  passions  which  were  inimical  to  man's 
happiness."  When  E.  Hicks  made  this  decla- 
ration, he  was  evidently  endeavouring  to  incul- 
cate the  idea,  that  there  is  no  devil  but  our 
natural  propensities :  when  be  asserted  that 
Jesus  had  not  "  power  whilst  on  earth  to 
forgive  spiritual  sins,"  that  "  his-  power  of 
working  miracles  was  limited  on  outward 
things,  such  as  healing  bodily  diseases  and  in- 
firmities," &c.  he  was  as  evidently  denying  the 
divinity  of  Christ.  But  if  he  could  cast  out 
passions  and  propensities,  his  power  was  not 
limited  to  bodily  diseases.  But  he  could  change 
the  very  nature  of  the  soul.  For  in  the  same 
sermon  he  said,  "  nothing  could  impress  these 
[propensities  and  passions]  upon  the  creation 
but  God  Almighty  who  creates  ;  because  man 
cannot  create  any  thing,  or  make  any  addition 
to  that  which  God  has  given  him."  p. 
164.  Again,  "  and  as  man  could  not  give 
himself  these  propensities  and  desires,  Ave  have 
the  evidence  along  with  them,  that  they  were 
given  to  us  by  our  Creator,  as  the  best  possible 
medium,  through  which  to  effect  his  great 
design."  p.  168,  169.  Now  while  he  thus 
palpably  contradicts  himself  in  regard  to  the 
power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  take  notice  of 
the  gross  absurdity  into  which  he  falls  on  the 
other  hand.  Not  only  are  the  propensities  and 
desires  without  distinction,  represented  as  the 
gift  of  the  Creator,  as  the  best  possible  medium 
through  which  to  effect  his  great  design,  but 
he  distinctly  declares  that  man  cannot  "  make 
any  addition  to  that  which  God  has  given  him." 
Let  the  reader  pause  on  the  monstrous  con- 
sequences of  the  sentiment  here  inculcated, 
and  then  proceed  to  consider  what  must  have 


been  the  situation  of  Mary  Magdalen,  if  Elias 
Hicks's  opinion  be  true ! — if  seven  of  those 
propensities  which  the  Creator  had  given  her, 
P  as  the  best  possible  medium  through  which  to 
effect  his  great  design,"  were  thus  violently 
taken  from  her  ?  In  his  sermon,  published  in 
the  Quaker,  vol.  4,  p.  39,  he  says,  "  for  the 
body  has  feelings,  propensities  and  lusts.  And 
what  does  it  lust  after  ?  Never  any  thing  but 
that  which  supports  its  existence."  Monstrous 
idea,  that  the  body  never  lusts  after  any  thing 
but  that  which  is  necessary  for  its  existence  ! 
And  yet  if  seven  of  Mary  Magdalen's  propen- 
sities were  gone,  how  could  she  have  lived  ! 
Her  devils,  according  to  Elias  Hicks,  must 
have  been  essential  to  her  very  existence.  It 
is  really  distressing  to  dwell  on  such  a  mass  of 
confusion.  If  the  vail  of  oblivion  could  be 
thrown  over  the  follies  of  the  man,  most  gladly 
would  I  acquiesce  in  that  disposition  of  them. 
But  the  sentiments  continue  to  be  disseminated 
in  every  specious'  form,  by  which  the  simple 
may  be  deceived,  and  even  the  character  of  our 
primitive  Friends  is  perverted',  to  give  currency 
to  the  deception  ! ! 

The  cavil  which  R.  Seaman  makes  in  regard 
to  E.  Hicks's  having  made  great  advances,  and 
being  then  sure  he  was  right,  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  merit  much  attention. 

The  Friends  say,  "  in  calling  his  attention 
to  the  first  chapter  of  John,  and  requesting  him 
to  reconcile  it  to  his  opinions  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  he  confessed  he  did  not  understand  it." 
R.  Seaman  says,  that  he  said,  "  I  do  not  un- 
derstand it  to  apply  to  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ."  Here  we  have  the  testimony  of 
Robert  Seaman,  not  disproving  the  statement 
of  the  four  Friends,  which  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  do — but  proving  in  addition  to  what 
they  say,  that  Elias  Hicks  denied  that  the  first 
chapter  of  John  applied  to  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Though  the  evangelists  declared  that 
"  the  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among 
us  (and  we  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the 
only  begotten  of  the  Father)  full  of  grace  and 
truth.  And  John  bare  witness  of  him  and 
cried,  saying,  this  was  he  of  whom  I  spake. 
He  that  cometh  after  me,  is  preferred  before 
me.  And  of  his  fulness  have  all  we  received, 
and  grace  for  grace."  And  again,  "  the  next 
day  John  seeth  Jesus  coming  unto  him  and 
saith,  behold  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world" — and  again,  "  I  saw 
the  spirit  descending  from  heaven  like  a  dove, 
and  it  abode  upon  him,  and  I  saw  and  bare  re- 
cord that  this  is  the  Son  of  God."  Not  only  are 
all  these  things  in  the  first  chapter  of  John,  but 
in  that  very  chapter,  is  the  narrative  brought 
down,  with  indubitable  clearness,  to  the  gather- 
ing of  the  disciples  to  him. 

The  next  charge  which  R.  Seaman  notices 
is  thus  stated,  "  they  finally  close  by  saying, 
Elias  asserted  that  Matthew  and  Luke  were 
full  of  contradictions."  u  This,"  he  says,  "is 
quite  a  mistake.  He  merely  said,  in  speaking 
of  the  account  that  Matthew  and  Luke  gave 
of  the  genealogy  of  Jesus,  that  they  were  con- 
tradictory." And  in  reply  to  this  statement, 
while  I  maintain  the  ground  on  which  I  set 
out,  that  the  testimony  of  Robert  Seaman  must 
necessarily  relate  to  what  he  heard  or  did  not 
hear,  and  therefore  could  not  set  aside  the  tes- 


timony of  what  competent  witnesses  have  given 
of  what  they  heard.  And  therefore  we  are 
under  no  absolute  necessity,  (further  than  he 
may  press  it,)  to  weigh  his  single  credibility 
against  the  credibility  of  the  four  Friends; 
while  I  maintain  this  ground,  I  will  remark,  as 
we  pass  along,  that  we  have  his  additional 
testimony,  that  Elias  Hicks  charges  the  evan- 
gelists, Matthew  and  Luke,  with  contradictions. 
It  would  be  foreign  to  my  present  purpose  to 
enter  into  an  examination  of  the  evangelical  nar- 
ratives. We  are  not  now  called  upon  to  defend 
the  veracity  of  the  Bible.  A  charge  had  been 
made  against  Elias  Hicks,  of  representing  the 
writings  of  two  of  the  evangelists,  as  being  full 
of  contradictions.  That  charge  rests  upon  the 
evidence  of  four  competent  witnesses.  In  ad- 
dition to  their  testimony,  we  have  it  from  under 
the  hand  of  one  of  Elias  Hicks's  particular 
friends,  that  he  did  say,  they  were  "  contra- 
dictory." 

But  there  are  several  other  things  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  statement  given  by  the  four 
Friends,  which  R.  Seaman  has  passed  Over 
unanswered.  I  will  quote  the  passage  to  which 
I  allude.  He  asserted  "  that  it  was  necessary 
to  be  under  divine  inspiration  to  be  able  to 
translate  the  Bible  correctly.  He  was  asked, 
why  the  prophet,  in  allusion  to  Christ,  called 
him  the  Mighty  God?  &.c.  He  denied  that 
it  was  intended  to  be  applied  to  Christ,  but 
did  not  tell  to  whom  it  did  refer.  He  was 
asked,  why  in  his  pamphlet  on  slavery,  he  spoke 
of  redemption  by  a  Saviour's  blood,  and  now 
denied  that  we  derived  any  efficacy  from  it? 
He  replied,  that  it  was  only  a  traditional  ex- 
pression he  used  then."  So  much  for  this 
weak  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  Elias  Hicks. 
It  confirms  the  charges,  and  adds  another  in- 
stance of  equivocation,  on  the  part  of  his  advo- 
cates.— Mis.  Rep. 

Extracts  from  a  Sermon,  preached  by  Samuel 
Waldenfield,  at  Devonshire  House,  March 
11,  1693. 

(Concluded  from  page  183.) 

I  do  not  speak  by  way  of  reflection;  but  I 
would  do  it  to  open  your  understandings  in 
the  mystery  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  true 
religion.  The  faithful  servants  of  the  Lord  have 
hard  treatment  in  this  country  and  other  coun- 
tries, in  this  present  age  as  well  as  in  former 
ages;  but  that  is  not  all.  The  Lord  of  the  vine- 
yard, the  great  Almighty  God,  hath  sent  his 
Son  among  you.  Will  you  reverence  him,  and 
bring  forth  fruit  to  him?  What  do  you  say? 
have  you  fruit  for  him?  I  cannot  say  of  a  wick- 
ed people,  "  They  have  fruit  for  the  Lord," 
for  their  fruit  is  untimely  fruit;  their  fruit  is 
iniquity  and  transgression:  but  the  fruit  that  is 
acceptable  to  the  Lord,  is  holiness  and  right- 
eousness; this  is  the  fruit  that  God  expects 
from  you.  Let  me  tell  you,  friends,  if  you  will 
not  reverence  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  you  will 
be  as  desolate  in  the  day  of  judgment  as  the 
Jews  were;  you  may  possibly  escape  the  judg- 
ment of  God  in  this  world,  but  not  then. 

Friends,  countrymen  aud  citizens,  be  you 
found  bringing  forth  fruit  unto  the  Lord,  and 
be  not  joined  to  that  which  is  evil;  be  not  go- 
verned by  the  power  of  the  prince  of  the  air. 
You  know  where  his  rule  is.    He  would  rule  in 
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your  hearts  if  you  should  give  way  to  him;  but 
"resist  the  devil,"  and  let  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  and  his  holy  government,  be  set  up  in 
every  one  of  ycur  souls.  Then  you  will  be 
found  bringing  "  forth  fruit  unto  Gcid,"  which 
will  be  acceptable  to  him. 

We  have  abundance  of  Christians  in  the 
world,  that  have  rejected  the  Spirit;  and  it  is 
no  part  of  their  religion  to  walk  in  the  Spirit. 
They  have  given  it  a  hard  name,  an  ill  name; 
they  have  frightened  people  out  of  it.  Take 
heed  of  the  Spirit,  that  you  be  not  deceived  by 
it,  and  misled  by  it;  you  pretend  to  be  led  by 
the  Spirit,  take  heed  of  it,  say  they.  But  this 
was  the  foundation  of  the  gospel  preaching 
and  ministry  in  the  apostles'  times.  They  laid 
this  foundation.  I  believe  a  hundred  instances 
might  be  produced  out  of  the  holy  Scriptures 
to  assert  this  doctrine:  you  know  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  when  he  was  to  go  out  of  the 
world,  said:  "  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you: 
and  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  will 
come  again  and  receive  you  to  myself;  and  I 
will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  an- 
other Comforter,  that  he  may  abide  with  you  for 
ever,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  whom  the  world 
cannot  receive.  I  will  send  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
that  he  may  lead  you  into  all  truth."  What! 
must  we  reject  this  doctrine?  Must  this  be  no 
article  of  the  Christian  faith,  to  believe  in  the 
holy  Spirit?  Ts  not  this  a  great  obstruction  and 
impediment  to  religion  and  Christianity?  Let 
me  tell  you,  till  people  come  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  his  truth  and  Spirit,  it  will 
never  be  well  with  Christendom.  This  un- 
grateful use  of  the  children  of  men  in  resisting 
and  grieving,  and  slighting  the  holy  Spirit,  hath 
brought  all  the  judgments,  miseries,  and  cala- 
mities, that  are  come  upon  us. 

Oh  !  how  do  all  manner  of  abominations, 
iniquities,  and  transgressions  abound  in  the 
world  !  How  do  they  run  down  like  a  flood  in 
the  midst  of  us  !  There  is  no  returning  to  the 
Lord.  If  the  Lord  should  send  an  angel  from 
heaven  to  set  a  mark  upon  the  forehead  of  all 
them  that  sigh  and  cry,  and  mourn  and  lament, 
for  the  abominations  and  sins  of  the  people  of 
this  nation,  which  make  it  desolate,  how  few 
would  be  found  that  are  true  mourners  for 
their  own  sins,  and  the  sins  of  the  whole  na- 
tion. 

This  is  the  end  and  result  of  our  ministry 
and  testimony  among  you,  to  turn  people  from 
the  evil  of  their  ways.  This  was  the  end  of 
Christ's  coming  into  the  world:  "For  this 
purpose  was  the  Son  of  God  manifested,  that 
he  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil;"  and 
that  people  might  turn  from  their  evil  ways, 
and  forsake  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wick- 
ed world,  and  all  the  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh. 

This  is  that  which  you  will  find  to  be  owned 
in  the  rubric  of  the  Church  of  England:  sure  it 
wa-  an  excellent  spirit  that  attended  people  in 
those  days,  when  there  was  an  introducing  and 
bringing  into  their  church,  society  and  congre- 
gation. They  were  very  strict  in  it,  if  they 
mean  as  they  say,  which  I  heartily  wish.  When 
they  are  admitted  as  church  members,  it  is  al- 
lowed to  infants  and  little  children  to  be 
brought  into  the  church  by  what  they  call  bap- 
tism, or  sprinkling  of  water  upon  their  face3. 
When  this  is  administered  to  them,  because 


they  are  infants,  they  have  sureties  to  appear 
and  speak  for  them,  and  engage  for  them:  and 
what  do  they*  engage?  They  engage  against 
the  devil,  the  greatest  usurper,  that  so  Christ 
might  reign  as  absolute;  the  sureties  promise 
and  vow  three  things  in  the  child's  name — that  it 
shall  forsake  the  devil  and  all  his  works — the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world,  and 
all  the  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh — and  keep  God's 
holy  commandments  to  their  lives'  end. 

There  is  no  Quaker  in  England  that  can 
preach  up  a  doctrine  that  speaks  more  abso- 
lutely against  the  devil  than  this.  I  wish  that 
all  the  Church  of  England,  and  dissenters  like- 
wise, would  universally  engage  themselves  in 
this  work  against  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil.  What  brave  times  should  we  have  then! 
how  would  true  religion  and  Christianity  flou- 
rish among  us!  but  they  say;  and  do  not.  Oh, 
my  friends  !  it  is  sorrow  to  me  when  I  consider 
it.  I  do  not  speak  by  way  of  reflection,  but 
out  of  pure  love  to  your  souls.  O  !  that  the 
Lord  would  persuade  you  all  to  engage  in  this 
holy  war  against  the  devil  and  all  his  works, 
the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world. 
I  may  say  it  with  lamentation — wickedness, 
pride,  and  airogancy,  abound  in  this  land,  and 
in  other  nations.  Though  the  judgments  of 
God  have  been  threatened,  and  his  mercies  also 
displayed;  yet  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
have  awakened  us  nor  allured  us;  we  do  not 
grow  much  better.  What  is  this  but  a  ripen- 
ing of  us  and  fitting  of  us  for  judgment,  and 
for  a  day  of  slaughter,  when  God  will  potfr  out 
all  his  wrath? 

0  friends  !  bow  your  souls  before  the  Lord 
God  of  heaven,  and  be  humbled  under  his 
mighty  hand;  that  so  you  may  escape  the  wrath 
that  is  to  come. 

So,  my  friends,  you  see  the  nature  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  well  what  was  intended  of  old,  as  at 
this  day.  You  have  the  testimony  of  the  pro- 
phets and  apostles,  and  a  little  hint  of  the  pri- 
mitive Christians,  and  of  the  reformers  of  our 
times,  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  world. 

1  do  not  question,  but  among  such  of  elder 
times,  as  were  called  fathers  of  the  church,  and 
likewise  such  as  Luther  and  Calvin,  and  those 
of  latter  days,  they  were  sincere  in  their  begin- 
nings. What  an  excellent  thing  would  it  be 
if  all  protestants  would  put  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  set  up  his  kingdom,  and  let  him 
reign  in  their  hearts!  They  will,  in  their  pray- 
ers, acknowledge,  "  Thine  is  the  kingdom," 
but  they  will  not  let  him  have  it,  but  shut  him 
out;  "  for  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within"  men. 
We  read  in  the  gospel,  that  Christ  shall  say  to 
some  at  the  last  day:  "  I  know  you  not,  depart 
from  me,  ye  workers  of  iniquity."  And  they 
shall  say:  "  Lord,  dost  thou  not  know  us?  we 
have  eaten  and  drunk  in  thy  presence;  and 
thou  hast  taught  in  our  sheets."  But  he  shall 
say  unto  them:  "  Depart  from  me;  I  was  a 
stranger,  and  ye  took  me  not  in."  People 
that  live  in  rioting  and  drunkenness,  swearing 
and  profancness,  and  ungodliness,  they  will  not 
let  Christ  into  their  hearts. 

Friends,  I  do  assert  the  present  reign  of 
Christ  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men. 
What  do  you  think  of  it?  do  you  believe  it 
should  be  so?  It  is  said.  Isa.  ix.  7:  "Of  the 
increase  of  his  government  and  peace,  there 


shall  be  no  end;  his  kingdom  is  an  everlasting 
kingdom."  The  prophet  Daniel  speaks- of  it, 
Dan.  vii.  9.  27.  "I  beheld  till  the  thrones 
were  cast  down,  and  the  Ancient  of  days  did 
sit,  whose  garment  was  white  as  snow,  and  the 
hair  of  his  head  like  the  pure  wool.  His 
throne  was  like  the  fiery  flame,  and  his  wheels 
as  burning  fire;  a  fiery  stream  issued  and  came 
forth  from  before  him;  thousands  of  thousands 
ministered  to  him,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  stood  before  him.  His  kingdom  is 
an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  all  dominions 
shall  serve  and  obey  him.  "  The  Messiah," 
saith  the  prophet,  "  shall  finish  the  transgres- 
sion, and  make  an  end  of  sins,  and  make  re- 
conciliation for  iniquity^  and  bring  in  everlast- 
ing righteousness." 

Some  people  think  that  the  reign  and  go- 
vernment of  Christ  is  only  in  heaven  above, 
where  he  "  sits  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Ma- 
jesty on  high;"  but  they  do  not  think  that  he  is 
near  the  children  of  men.  They  do  not  allow 
his  kingly  office,  his  prophetical,  and  his  priest- 
ly office.  Many  cry  out  against  the  Quakers, 
that  they  deny  all  these  three  offices  of  Christ. 
What  think  you  of  it?  I  declare  to  you  that 
Christ  is  a  "  king  that  shall  reign  in  righteous- 
ness; and  the  isles  shall  wait  for  his  law.  The 
law  shall  go  forth  from  Mount  Sion,  and  the 
word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem;"  so  that 
Christ  is  spoken  of  as  a  king  that  shall  reign 
and  rule;  and  his  "  kingdom  is  an  everlasting 
kingdom." 

As  Christ  is  a  king  to  reign  and  rule,  so  he 
is  also  a  priest  for  ever,  not  after  the  order  of 
Aaron,  but  after  the  order  of  Melchizedeck. 
He  is  a  priest;  what  for?  "To  finish  transgres- 
sion— to  make  an  end  of  sin — and  purge  it 
away."  Now  the  priests  under  the  law,  after 
the  order  of  Aaron,  they  could  not  do  this; 
they  made  use  of  blood;  they  sprinkled  the  sa- 
crifice with  blood:  but  they  could  not  cleanse 
the  soul  from  sin.  But  Christ  comes;  he  is  a 
priest;  and  he  offers  a  sacrifice  for  all;  and  he 
offers  up  himself:  and  by  "  that  one  offering, 
he  hath  for  ever  perfected  them  that  are  sanc- 
tified." He  doth  it  effectually.  So  Daniel 
prophesied:  "  He  shall  make  an  end  of  sin, 
and  bring  in  an  everlasting  righteousness." 

O  !  say  some  people,  we- will  allow  all  this 
to  Christ  when  he  comes  to  reign  with  his 
church;  then  shall  his  reign  be  one,  and  his 
government  one.  But  you  should  let  him  be 
a  king  now,  and  a  priest  now.  Consider  the 
reason  of  it,  why  it  should  be  now.  There  is 
sin  and  iniquity  in  this  world,  but  there  is  no 
iniquity  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  "  nothing 
that  worketh  abominations  or  maketh  a  lie," 
can  come  there.  If  Christ  will  purge  us  from 
sin,  he  must  come  down  from  heaven  among 
us,  and  so  he  doth,  blessed  be  his  name  for 
ever.  He  is  "  the  high-priest  of  our  profes- 
sion;" and  he  hath  made  us  partakers  of  the 
blessing  of  cleansing  from  sin,  by  the  purifying 
virtue  of  his  own  precious  blood,  and  the  sanc- 
tification  of  his  Spirit. 

Then  consider,  in  the  next  place,  Christ  is  a 
prophet,  to  teach  and  instruct,  his  people  in  the 
things  that  belong  to  their  everlasting  peace. 

If  there  was  an  inspired  prophet  in  this  land, 
wc  should  be  willing  to  hear  what  (hat  pro- 
phet did  say,  if  he  had  good  things  to  tell,  and 
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would  warn  us  what  evils  we  should  escape. 
Friends,  you  have  a  prophet  now,  but  you  do 
not  hear  him.  This  is  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Moses  of  old:  "A  prophet,"  saith 
Moses,  "  shall  the  Lord  God  raise  up  like  unto 
me,  and  him  shall  you  hear  in  all  things."  Do 
you  hear  this  prophet?  Who  is  it?  It  is  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ;  hear  this  great  prophet. 
What  if  we  do  not  hear  him?  "  He  that  hear- 
eth  him  not  shall  be  cut  off' from  among  the 
people."  The  apostle,  when  he  writes  to  the 
Hebrews,  asserts  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  his 
priestly  office;  and  we  do  own  and  assert  the 
divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  also. 

Now  to  make  the  application  of  this  to  your 
souls,  let  Christ  be  your  high-priest,  prophet, 
and  king — your  lawgiver,  counsellor,  and  lead- 
er, that  he  may  bring  you  to  glory,  to  a  blessed 
state  of  salvation,  and  eternal  life:  and  so  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  I  do  recommend  you, 
and  leave  you.  You  may  find  much  of  this 
fulfilled  in  you  as  you  give  up  yourselves  to 
the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  of  the 
grace  of  God;  for  if  people  will  not  be  thus 
taught,  they  will  never  learn  Christianity.  So 
that  people  must  come  to  Christ,  the  great  pro- 
phet, to  learn  of  him,  and  be  taught  by  him, 
else  they  can  never  be  good  Christians.  Do 
not  you  read  this  prophecy  concerning  God's 
people,  "  They  shall  be  all  taught  of  God?" 
and  the  apostle  Paul  tells  us:  "  The  grace  of 
God,"  the  favour  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ, 
"  hath  appeared  to  all  men,  teaching  us  that, 
denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lust,  we 
should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  in 
this  present  world;  looking  for  that  blessed 
hope,  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great 
God,  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  gave 
himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from 
all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar 
people,  zealous  of  good  works." 

So  that,  my  friends,  this  is  an.  excellent  state 
and  condition.  The  Lord  bring  you  all  into  it, 
and  bring  you  to  a  certain  and  saving  know- 
ledge of  Christ.  This  is  my  desire  this  day; 
that  you  may  be  Christians  indeed,  and  be  fol- 
lowers of  Christ,  and  obedient  unto  him,  "  who 
is  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  them 
that  obey  him." 

Communicated  for  "The  Friend." 

Died  in  Salem,  Mass.  on  the  24th  of  11th 
mo.  1830,  Sarah  Nichols,  daughter  of  Icha- 
bod  and  Cassandra  Nichols,,  aged  27  years. 

In  the  death  of  this  estimable  young  woman, 
a  bright  example  has  been  afforded  of  the 
blessed  efficacy  of  divine  grace,  that  grace  and 
truth  which  came  by  Jesus  Christ.  May  this 
brief  notice  of  the  happy  close  of  one  in  the 
morning  of  her  days,  excite  others  who  are 
young  to  choose  that  straight  and  narrow  way, 
which  through  divine  lov  e  and  mercy  may  lead 
them  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  happy  as- 
surance at  the  solemn  close  of  time. 

During  the  latter  part  of  her  sickness,  she 
uttered  many  heavenly  expressions,  full  of  the 
hope  of  a  blessed  immortality. 

She  was  from  her  youth  of  an  innocent  and 
retiring  disposition,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  she  was  not  in  her  earlier  years 
unmindful  of  the  all  important  concern  of  her 
sours  salvation. 


It  appears  that  she  was  impressed  with  the 
belief,  from  an  early  period  of  her  complaint, 
that  it  would  .terminate  fatally,  but  withheld 
any  expression  q{  her  feelings  on  the  subject, 
until  she  was  confined  to  her  chamber  near  the 
middle  of  the  10th  mo.  1830;  about  which 
time  she  said,  that  she  had  never  thought  that 
she  should  get  well,  adding,  "  I  believe  I  am 
willing  that  the  change  should  take  place  at 
any  time  ;  being  assured  that  the  needful 
preparation  has  been  made."  It  being  remark- 
ed to  her  that  a  young  woman  with  whom  she 
was  acquainted  and  who  was  sick,  had  had 
much  to  communicate  ;  she  replied  that  it 
seemed  to  her  that  she  should  net  have 
much  to  say.  And  being  told  that*  same 
person  had  sent  her  love  to  her,  she  said,  "  My 
friends  have  been  brought  very  near  to  me  in  this 
sickness,  but  I  am  willing  to  part  with  them 
all,  for  the  love  of  my  Redeemer."  She  fre- 
quently expressed  her  gratitude  for  the  kindness 
of  her  friends,  and  seemed  filled  with  thankful- 
ness for  every  blessing,  and  once  remarked  to 
her  mother,  that  she  had  enjoyed  as  much  or 
more  happiness  since  she  had  been  sick,  as  in 
any  former  period  of  her  life.  Her  patience 
was  exemplary.  She  was  never  heard  to  mur- 
mur or  utter  an  impatient  expression  during 
her  protracted  sickness.*  Some  time  before  her 
death,  she  said  she  believed  her  work  was  ac- 
complished. And  although  often  suffering 
much  bodily  pain,  she  continued  in  this  happy 
frame  of  mind  till  the  close  of  life.  After  a 
very  painful  and  distressing  night,  she  seemed 
comparatively  comfortable  in  the  morning,  but 
after  a  short  season  of  rest  the  prospect  of 
approaching  dissolution  was  apparent.  Her 
family  and  friends  gathered  around  her — she 
seemed  to  be  filled  with  divine  enjoyment,  and 
expressed,  that  the  sound  had  been,  "  this  day 
shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise  ;"  and  she 
hoped  her  dear  Redeemer  would  call  her  this 
day;  and  then  said,  "I  believe  I  shall  see  my 
Redeemer's  face  before  night."  She  then  ob- 
served, "  if  this  is  death,  how  sweet  it  is  to 
die."  After  a  little  while  she  again  said,  "If 
this  is  death,  it  has  lost  all  its  sting."  Her 
sister  asked  if  she  wished  to  send  her  love  to 
any  one.  She  replied,  "  Yes,  to  all.  I  love  every 
body."  After  she  had  lain  still  for  some  time, 
her  father  remarked  he  thought  she  was  almost 
gone.  She  emphatically  replied,  "  Oh  happy 
thought !  I  feel  such  an  assurance  of  sweet 
peace,  and  the  precious  promises  of  Christ  are 
so  sweet  to  me."  And  after  a  momentary 
pause  she  expressed  a  hqpe  that  it  was  not  a 
delusion.  A  person  near  expressing  a  belief 
that  it  was  all  a  reality,  she  said  she  could 
not  doubt,  after  such  a  sweet  evidence  as  she 
had  often  had,  that  she  should  be  with  her 
Redeemer.  She  was  then  still  for  nearly  an 
hour,  and  was  thought  to  be  almost  gone,  when 
she  again  revived.  She  then  said,  "  You  all 
thought  I  was  dying,  and  so  did  I,  but  I  have 
had  the  sweetest  hour  I  ever  passed  in  my  life. 
Oh  such  a  good  meeting  as  we  have  had  !  Oh 
it  was  so  sweet !  I  have  called  you  all  together 
to  see  me  die,  and  how  have  I  revived,  but  I 
believe  it  has  been  good."  *On  being  asked 
if  she  was  willing  to  wait  a  little  longer,  she 
said,  "  Oh  certainly;  not  my  will,  Oh  God!  but 
thine  be  done,"  and  again  said  she  hoped  she 


was  not  deceived,  or  had  trusted  her  feelings 
too  far,  but  observed  the  enemy  was  trying  to 
buffet  her  with  doubt;  but  her  Saviour's  lan- 
guage was,  thou  shalt  walk  with  me  in  white, 
for  thou  art  worthy,  and  added,  "  Oh  !  what 
blessed  condescension."  In  allusion  to  this 
being  the  day  of  her  death,  she  said,  "If  I  am 
deceived  in  this,  what  has  become  of  all  the 
promises  I  have  received  ?  but  it  cannot  be  a 
deception.  '  I  feel  -such  an  assurance  of  its 
reality."  Her  mother  then  asked  her  if  all  her 
doubts  were  removed  ?  She  replied,  "  Satan 
has  desired  to"  sift  me  as  Wheat."  A  belief 
being  expressed  that  he  would  not  be  suffered 
to  prevail;  she  said,  "  Oh  no,  Christ's  promises 
can  never  fail,"  and  then  remarked  that  her 
sufferings  were  all  gone,  and  she  was  as  easy 
as  a  child,  and  in  that  state  continued  without 
any  apparent  change,  except  a  shorter  breath- 
ing, for  about  half  an  hour,  when  she  quietly 
departed  without  a  sigh  or  struggle,  leaving 
with  those  around  her  an  evidence  that  she  had 
passed  from  death  unto  life,  on  the  very  day 
the  joyful  language  had  sounded,  "  this  day 
shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  Paradise." 


For  "The  Friend." 

I  have  lately  been  looking  over  some  of  the 
writings  of  William  Penn,  and  was  so  much 
struck  with  his  thoughts  on  Education,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  commencement  of  his  Reflec- 
tions and  Maxims,  that  I  would  suggest  the 
propriety  of  giving  them  a  place  in  the  columns 
of  "The  Friend."  F. 

It  is  admirable  to  consider  how  many  mil- 
lions of  people  come  into  and  go  out  of  the 
world,  ignorant  of  themselves,  and  of  the  world 
they  have  lived  in. 

If  one  went  to  see  Windsor  castle,  or  Hamp- 
ton court,  it  would  be  strange  not  to  observe 
and  remember  the  situation,  the  building,  the 
gardens,  fountains,  &c.  that  make  up  the  beau- 
ty and  pleasure  of  such  a  seat.  And  yet  few 
people  know  themselves:  no,  not  their  own  bo- 
dies, the  houses  of  their  minds,  the  most  curi- 
ous structure  of  the  world;  a  living,  walking 
tabernacle;  nor  the  world  of  which  it  was 
made,  and  out  of  which  it  is  fed;  which  would 
be  so  much  our  benefit,  as  well  as  our  pleasure, 
to  know.  We  cannot  doubt  of  this  when  we 
are  told  that  the  "  invisible  things  of  God  are 
brought  to  light  by  the  things  that  are  seen;'" 
and  consequently  we  read  our  duty  in  them,  as 
often  as  we  look  upon  them,  to  him  that  is  the 
great  and  wise  author  of  them,  if  we  look  as  we 
should  do.  The  world  is  certainly  a  great  and 
stately  volume  of  natural  things,  and  may  be 
not  improperly  styled  the  hieroglyphics  of  a 
better;  but,  alas,  how  very  few  leaves  of  it  do 
we  seriously  turn  over!  This  ought  to  be  the 
subject  of  the  education  of  our  youth;  who,  at 
twenty,  when  they  should  be  fit  for  business, 
know  little  or  nothing  of  it.  We  are  in  pain 
to  make  them  scholars,  but.  not  men;  to  talk, 
rather  than  to"  know;  which  is  true  canting. 
The  first  thing  obvious  to  children,  is  what  is 
sensible;  and  that  we  make  no  part  of  their  ru- 
diments. We  press  their  memory  too  soon, 
and  puzzle,  strain,  and  load  them  with  word3 
and  rules  to  know  grammar  and  rhetoric,  and 
a  strange  tongue  or  two,  that  it  b  ten  to  one, 
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may  never  be  useful  to  them;  leaving  their  na 
tural  genius  to  mechanical,  and  physical  or 
natural  knowledge,  uncultivated  and  neglected; 
which  would  be  of  exceeding  use  and  pleasure 
to  them  through  the  whole  course  of  their  lives 

To  be  sure,  languages  are  not  to  be  despised 
or  neglected;  but  tilings  are  still  to  be  prefer- 
red. Children  had  rather  be  making  of  tools 
and  instruments  of  play;  shaping,  drawing, 
framing,  and  building,  fee.  than  getting  some 
rules  of  propriety  of  speech  by  heart;  and  these 
also  would  follow  with  more  judgment,  and 
less  trouble  and  time. 

It  were  happy  if  we  studied  nature  more  in 
natural  things;  and  acted  according  to  nature: 
whose  rules  are  few,  plain,  and  most  reason- 
able. Let  us  begin  where  she  begins,  go  her 
pace,  and  close  always  where  she  ends,  and  we 
cannot  miss  of  being  good  naturalists.  The  hea- 
vens, earth,  and  waters,  with  their  respective, 
various,  and  numerous  inhabitants,  their  pro- 
ductions, natures,  seasons,  sympathies,  and  an- 
tipathies, their  use,  benefit,  and  pleasure,  would 
be  better  understood  by  us;  and  an  eternal  wis- 
dom, power,  majesty,  and  goodness,  very  con- 
spicuous to  us,  through  those  sensible  and  pass- 
ing forms:  the  world  wearing  the  mark  of  its 
Maker,  whose  stamp  is  every  where  visible,  and 
the  characters  very  legible  to  the  children  of 
wisdom. 

And  it  would  go  a  great  way  to  caution  and 
direct  people  in  their  use  of  the  world,  that 
they  were  better  studied  and  known  in  the 
creation  of  it.  For  how  could  men  find  the 
confidence  to  abuse  it,  while  they  should  see 
the  great  Creator  stare  them  in  the  face,  in  all 
and  every  part  thereof?  Their  ignorance 
makes  them  insensible;  and  to  that  insensibi- 
lity maybe  ascribed  their  hard  usage  of  several 
parts  of  this  noble  creation,  that  has  the  stamp 
and  voice  of  a  Deity  every  where,  and  in  every 
thing,  to  the  observing. 

It  is  pity,  therefore,  that  books  have  not 
been  composed  for  youth,  by  some  curious  and 
careful  naturalists,  and  also  mechanics,  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  to  be  used  in  schools,  that  they 
might  learn  things  with  words:  things  obvious 
and  familiar  to  them,  and  which  would  make 
the  tongue  easier  to  be  attained  by  them. 

Many  able  gardeners  and  husbandmen  are 
ignorant  of  the  reason  of  their  calling;  as 
most  artificers  are  of  the  reason  of  their 
own  rules  that  govern  their  excellent  work- 
manship. But  a  naturalist  and.  mechanic  of 
this  sort  is  master  of  the  reason  of  both;  and 
might  be  of  the  practice  too,  if  his  industry 
kept  pace  with  his  speculation;  which  were 
very  commendable;  and  without  which,  he  can- 
not be  said  to  be  n  complete  naturalist  or  me- 
chanic. 

Finally,  if  man  be  the  index  or  epitome  of 
the  world,  as  philosophers  tell  us,  we  have 
only  to  read  ourselves  well,  to  be  learned  in  it. 
But  because  there  is  nothing  we  less  regard 
than  the  characters  of  the  Power  that  made 
us,  which  arc  so  clearly  writte*n  upon  us,  and 
the  world  he  has  given  us,  and  can  best  tell  us 
what  we  are  and  should  be,  we  arc  even  stran- 
gers to  our  own  genius:  the  glass  in  which  wo 
should  see  that  true,  instructive,  and  agreeable 
variety,  which  is  to  be  observed  in  nature,  to 
the  admiration  of  that  wisdom,  and  adoration 


of  that  power,  which  made  us  all.  And  yet  we 
are  very  apt  to  be  full  of  ourselves,  instead  of 
him  that  made  what  we  so  much  value;  and 
but  for  whom  we  can  have  no  reason  to  value 
ourselves.  For  we  have  nothing  that  we  can 
call  our  own;  no,  not  ourselves:  for  we  are  all 
but  tenants,  and  at  will  too,  of  the  great  Lord 
of  ourselves,  and  the  rest  of  this  great  farm, 
the  world  that  we  live  upon. 

But,  methinks,  we  cannot  answer  it  to  our- 
selves, as  well  as  our  Maker,  that  we  should  live 
and  die  ignorant  of  ourselves,  and  thereby  of 
him,  and  the  obligations  we  are  under  to  him 
for  ourselves. 

If  th&  worth  of  a  gift  set  the  obligation,  and 
directsTne  return  of  the  party  that  receives  it, 
he  that  is  ignorant  of  it,  will  be  at  a  loss  to 
value  it,  and  the  giver  for  it. 

Here  is  man  in  ignorance. of  himself:  he 
knows  not  how  to  estimate  his  Creator,"  be- 
cause he  knows  not  how  to  value  his  creation. 
If  we  consider  his  make,  and  lovely  composi- 
ture,  the  several  stories  of  his  wonderful  struc- 
ture, his  divers  members,  their  order,  lunction, 
and  dependency;  the  instruments  of  food,  the 
vessels  of  digestion,  the  several  transmutations 
it  passes,  and  how  nourishment  is  carried  and 
diffused  throughout  the  whole  body,  by  most 
intricate  and  imperceptible  passages;  how  the 
animal  spirit  is  thereby  refreshed,  and,  with  an 
unspeakable  dexterity  and  motion,  sets  all  parts 
at  work  to  feed  themselves;  and,  last  of  all, 
how  the  rational  soul  is  seated  in  the  animal,  as 
its  proper  house,  as  is  the  animal  in  the  body; 
I  say,  if  this  rare  fabric  alone  were  but  con- 
sidered by  us,  with  all  the  rest  by  which  it  is 
fed  and  comforted,  surely  man  would  have  a 
more  reverent  sense  of  the  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness  of  God,  and  of  that  duty  he  owes  to 
him  for  it.  But  if  he  would  be  acquainted  with 
his  own  soul,  its  noble  faculties,  its  union  with 
the  body,  its  nature  and  end.  and  the  provi- 
dences by  which  the  whole  frame  of  humanity 
is  preserved,  he  would  admire  and  adore  his 
good  and  great  God.  But  man  is  become  a 
strange  contradiction  to  himself ;  but  it  is  of 
himself;  not  being  by  constitution,  but  cor- 
ruption, such. 

THE  YOUNG  MATRON. 

A  SKETCH. 
By  ***  Wilson. 
How  beautiful  she  looked  !  as  o'er  her  child 

The  youthful  matron  bent  with  tender  care! 
Whilst  the  unconscious  cherub's  features  smil'd, 

Reflecting  back  his  mother's  graces  there  ! 
How  beautiful  she  look'(K  how  more  than  earthly  fair! 

How  beautiful  she  look'd  !  her  pensive  eye 

Watching,  unwearied,  o'er  that  sleeper's  form  ! 

While  on  its  jetty  fringe  did  lightly  lie 

A  gem-like  drop — affection's  tribute  warm, 

Bearing  no  stain  of  earth,  its  brightness  to  deform  ! 

How  more  than  beautiful  does  beauty  seem! 

What  holier  garb,  can  woman's  graces  wear? 
Not  Eve,  when  bending  o'er  her  mirror-stream 

In  native  innocence — could  look  more  fair 
Than  the  Young  Matron  looks,  watching  her  infant 
care  ! 

Musical  Bijou. 

In  answer  to  flfcqucnt  inquiries  made,  it  may  be 
well  to  state,  that  persons  wishing  to  subscribo  for 
J.  J.  Foster's  proposed  publication  of  the  oxamina 
tions  going  on  at  Camden,  can  apply  to  William  Sal 
>er,  at  the  publishing  office  of  "  The  Friend." 
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THIRD  MONTH,  26,  1831. 

In  the  course  of  the  warfare  between  grasping  ava- 
rice on  the  one  hand,  and  justice  and  humanity  on 
the  other,  as  relates  to  the  Cherokee  or  Indian  ques- 
tion, having  introduced,  from  time  to  time,  sufficient 
on  the  subject  to  exhibit  a  pretty  correct  view  of  the 
controversy,  it  now  becomes  our  painful  task  to  an- 
nounce to  our  readers,  that,  so  far  at  least  as  respects 
their  prospect  of  redress  as  a  body,  or  in  a  national 
point  of  view,  from  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of 
the  land,  the  last  faint  glimmering  of  hope  is  utterly 
extinguished.  The  application  on  the  part  of  the 
Cherokee  nation,  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States,  for  an  injunction  to  stay  proceedings  of  the 
state  of  Georgia,  has  been  taken  up  and  decided 
against  the  Indians,  *on  the  ground  of  want  of  juris- 
diction, and  that  the  Indian  nations  are  not  sove- 
reigns, independent  of  the  sovereignly  of  the  United 
States,  but  domestic  dependent  nations,  in  a  state  of 
"  pupilage"  to  the  United  States,  or  in  a  relation  cor- 
responding to  that  which  wards  have  to  their  guar- 
dians. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

At  a  stated  annual  meeting  of  the  contribu- 
tors to  the  Asylum  for  the  Relief  of  Persons 
deprived  of  the  use  of  their  Reason,  held  3d 
mo.  16,  1831 — 

The  following  officers  were  appointed  for  the 
ensuing  year,  viz:  « 

Clerk,  Newberry  Smith,  jr. 

Treasurer,  George  Vaux. 

Managers. 
Jacob  Justice,  Joel  Woolman, 

Daniel  B.  Smith,  Charles  Allen, 

Bartholomew  VVistar,    Isaiah  Hacker, 
John  G.  Hoskins,         Stacy  Cook, 
Thomas  Wistar,  jr.       Joseph  R.  Jenks, 
William  Burrough,       Edward  B.  Garrigues. 
George  Vaux,  Thomas  Bacon, 

Samuel  Bettle,  Thomas  Evans, 

Timothy  Paxson,  Edward  Yarnall, 

William  Hilles,  George  R.  Smith. 

The  visiting  managers  for  this  month  are, 
Jacob  Justice,  No.  117,  Vine  street;  Thomas 
Wistar,  jr.  Abington;  Isaiah  Hacker,  No.  112, 
south  Third  street. 

Attending  Physician,  Samuel  W.  Pickering, 
Frankford. 

Consulting  Physicians,  Thomas  C.  James, 
No.  7,  York  Buildings;  Charles  Lukens,  N.  \V. 
corner  of  Mulberry  and  Seventh  streets; 
Charles  F.  Matlack,  No.  85,  "Mulberry  street; 
Benjamin  Ellis,  124,  north  Ninth  street;  Ro- 
bert H.  Huston,  No.  107,  Mulberry  street; 
Caspar  WMstar,  No.  184,  Mulberry  street. 


Died,  on  Sixth  day  afternoon,  the  11th  inst.  Ann 
H.  wife  of  Benjamin  E.  Valentine  of  this  city,  aged 
30  yoars. 

The  deceased  had  been  labouring  under  a  pulmo- 
nary disease,  with  which  she  was  more  or  less  affect- 
ed for  the  last  four  years  of  her  life  :  and  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  during  the  whole  course  of  her  illness, 
she  was  never  known  to  murmur  at  the  dispensations 
of  the  Divine  will — thus  leaving  to  her  Surviving  re- 
latives and  friends,  a  bright  example  of  Christian  pa- 
tience and  resignation,  which  is  to  them  an  evidence 
that  her  spirit  dwells  in  that  mansion  where  the 
wicked  cease  from  trembling  and  the  weary  are  at 
rest. 
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ELLIS'S  POLYNESIAN  RESEARCHES. 

(Continued  from  page  178.) 

The  temples  of  the  Polynesians  were  eilher 
national,  local,  or  domestic.  The  first  contain- 
ed their  principal  idols,  and  were  the  scenes  of 
their  great  festivals;  the  second  belonged  to 
the  different  districts;  the  third  were  for  the 
worship  of  the  family  gods.  Marae  was  the 
universal  name  for  temple.  They  were  all  un- 
covered; the  form  of  their  interior  or  area,  was 
frequently  that  of  a  square  or  a  parallelogram, 
the  sides  of  which  extended  forty  or  fifty  feet. 
Two  sides  of  this  space  were  enclosed  by  a 
high  stone  wall;  the  front  was  protected  by  a 
low  fence;  and  opposite,  a  solid  pyramidal 
structure  was  raised,  in  front  of  which  the 
images  were  kept  and  the  altars  fixed.  These 
piles  were  often  immense.  Ellis  mentions  one 
which  was  visited  by  a  missionary  when  it  was 
in  a  state  of  preservation,  which  was  two  hun 
dred  and  seventy  feet  long,  ninety-four  feet 
wide  at  the  base,  and  fifty  feet  high,  being  at 
the  summit  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long 
.  and  six  wide.  A  flight  of  steps  led  to  its  sum- 
mit; the  bottom  step  was  six  feet  high.  The 
outer  stones  of  the  pyramid,  composed  of  coral 
and  basalt,  were  laid  with  great  care,  and  hewn 
or  squared  with  immense  labour,  especially  the 
tiava,  or  corner  stones.  Within  the  enclosure, 
the  houses  of  the  priests  were  erected. 

These  temples  were  frequently  placed  in  the 
recesses  of  an  overshadowing  grove,  the  trees 
of  which  were  accounted  sacred.  They  were 
generally  "  of  large  foliage  and  exuberant 
growth;  their  interwoven  and  dark  umbrageous 
branches  frequently  excluded  the  rays  of  the 
sun;  and  the  contrast  between  the  bright  glare 
of  a  tropical  day,  and  the  sombre  gloom  in  the 
depths  of  these  groves,  was  peculiarly  striking. 
The  fantastic  contortions  in  the  trunks  and 
tortuous  branches  of  the  aged  trees — the  plain- 
tive and  moaning  sound  of  the  wind  passing 
through  the  leaves  of  the  casuarina,  often  re- 
sembling the  wild  notes  of  the  Eolian  harp — 
and  the  dark  walls  of  the  temple,  with  the  gro- 
tesque and  horrific  appearance  of  the  idols, 
combined  to  inspire  extraordinary  emotions  of 
superstitious  terror,  and  to  nurture  that  deep 
feeling  of  dread  which  characterized  the  wor- 
shippers of  Tahiti's  sanguinary  deities." 


The  office  of  priest  was  hereditary,  and  the 
chiefs  and  king  of  some  of  the  islands,  exer- 
cised the  sacerdotal  office.  The  motives 
which  influenced  the  religious  homage  of  the 
natives  were  generally  superstitious  fear — a 
desire  to  avert  the  dreadful  anger  of  their  gods, 
or  to  procure  from  them  the  power  of  re- 
venging themselves  on  their  enemies,  or  their 
sanction  and  aid  in  the  commission  of  the 
grossest  crimes. 

Their  worship  consisted  either  in  prayers, 
which  were  generally  long,  tedious,  and  deli- 
vered sometimes  with  vociferation,  and  some- 
times in  a  chanting  tone  of  voice,  or  in  present- 
ing offerings  and  sacrificing  victims.  Their 
offerings  included  every  kind  of  property  which 
they  valued — hogs,  fowls,  fishes,  and  fruit,  most 
commonly  dressed,  together  with  cloth  and 
other  manufactures,  were  the  usual  oblations. 
Their  altars  were  supported  by  wooden  pillars 
curiously  carved  and  highly  polished,  and  were 
covered  with  sacred  boughs,  and  ornamented 
with  a  fringe  of  rich  yellow  plantain  leaves. 
The  offerings  were  all  placed  upon  these  al- 
tars, and  remained  there  until  by  decomposi- 
tion they  were  consumed. 

In  addition  to  their  ordinary  sacrifices,  they 
were  accustomed,  in  times  of  war,  at  great  na- 
tional festivals,  during  the  illness  of  their  ru- 
lers, and  on  the  erection  of  temples,  to  immo- 
late human  victims.  The  miserable  wretches 
selected  for  these  horrid  rites,  were  either  cap- 
tives taken  in  war,  or  persons  who  had  ren- 
dered themselves  obnoxious  to  the  chiefs  or 
priests.    They  were  often  unconscious  of  their 


doom  until  suddenly  killed  by  a  blow  from  a 


club  or  stone.  The  ceremonies  attendant  upon 
the  presentation  of  these  offerings  in  the  tem- 
ples, were  cruel  and  disgusting  in  the  extreme 
In  a  number  of  the  Polynesian  islands,  the  in- 
habitants at  one  period  were  cannibals,  though 
at  the  time  of  their  discovery,  by  the  first  na 
vigators,  this  horrible  practice  was  not  so  pre 
valent  as  it  formerly  had  been. 

"  No  people  in  the  world,  in  ancient  or 
modern  times,"  says  Ellis,  "  appear  to  have 
been  more  superstitious  than  the  South  Sea  isl- 
anders, or  to  have  been  more  entirely  under 
the  influence  of  dread  from  imaginary  demons 
or  supernatural  beings 

Sorcery  and  witchcraft  were  extensively  prac- 
tised.  By  these  arts  the  sorcerers  pretended 
to  inflict  the  most  painful  maladies,  and  to  de 
prive  of  life  the  victims  of  their  mysterious 
rites. 

The  natives  were  under  the  most  slavish 
bondage  to  these  impostors;  and  from  the  in 
fluence  of  a  terrified  and  highly  excited  imagi 
nation,  often  suffered  the  agonies  of  madness 
or  convulsion  under  their  wicked  incantations 

Oracles  formed  part  of  the  machinery  of  the 


Polynesian  religion,  and  in  many  respects  they 
resembled  those  of  the  ancients — they  were  al- 
ways consulted  before  any  important  or  hazar- 
dous enterprise  was  undertaken.  The  re- 
sponses of  the  idol  were  communicated  to  the 
priest,  either  in  a  dream,  in  the  cry  of  a  cer- 
tain bird  which  frequented  the  precincts  of  the 
temples,  or  in  the  sighing  of  the  breeze  among 
the  entwining  branches  of  the  tall  and  slender 
trees  around  the  marae. 

In  one  respect  there  was  a  striking  resem- 
blance between  the  rude  oracles  of  the  Poly- 
nesians and  those  proceeding  from  the  cele- 
brated tripods  of  ancient  Gieece.  The  god 
was  supposed  at  times  to  enter  the  body  of  the 
ttending  priest — working  him  up  to  the  high- 
est pitch  of  frenzy  and  agitation — in  which, 
with  convulsed  limbs  and  distorted  counte- 
nance, he  would  utter  certain  mysterious  and 
inarticulate  sounds,  which  the  other  priests  at- 
tending, interpreted  to  the  people  assembled, 
as  the  will  of  the  god.  Their  augury  and  di- 
vination also  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to 
those  of  classical  antiquity.  On  the  death  of 
their  relatives,  the  Polynesians  were  accus- 
tomed to  utter  the  most  violent  cries,  tearing 
their  hair,  rending  their  garments,  and  cutting 
themselves  with  sharks'  teeth  or  knives,  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  body  until  the  blood  flowed 
profusely;  and  the  actors  in  these  scenes  ex- 
hibited the  most  shocking  spectacles.  As  we 
have  before  observed,  the  practices  of  idolatry 
and  false  religion  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
each  other  in  every  age  and  country;  and  in 
the  cruel  rites  just  described,  we  have  addi- 
tional evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 
The  ancient  idolatrous  nations,  inhabiting  the 
land  of  Canaan  at  the  time  of  its  conquest  by 
the  Israelites,  were  addicted  to  precisely  the 
same  barbarous  funeral  customs,  which  were 
so  offensive  in  the  Divine  sight  as  to  constitute 
one  of  the  "  abominations  of  the  heathen,"  the 
practice  of  which  was  strictly  forbidden  in  the 
Mosaic  law,  Lev.  xix.  28,  in  these  words,  "  Ye 
shall  not  make  any  cuttings  in  your  flesh  for 
the  dead,  nor  print  any  marks  upon  you:  I  am 
the  Lord;"  and  again,  at  the  time  of  the  sacri- 
fice offered  by  Elijah,  the  priests  of  Baal  "  cried 
aloud  and  cut  themselves  after  their  manner, 
with  knives  and  lancets,  till  the  blood  gushed 
out  upon  them."  1  Kings,  xviii.  28. 

Having  now  given  a  brief  outline  of  the  the- 
ory and  practice  of  the  Polynesian  religion,  it 
remains  for  us  to  notice  another  of  their  insti- 
tutions which  was  in  some  measure  connected 
with  their  religious  system,  and  which  com- 
bined in  one  all  the  criminal  customs  and 
practices  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  and  the  mys- 
teries of  Eleusis.  And  here  again  we  have  a 
counterpart  for  the  superstitions  of  proud 
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Greece  and  Rome,  amongst  the  remote  and 
barbarous  islanders  of  the  Pacific. 

The  institution  to  which  we  have  allusion,  is 

the  celebrated  Areoi  Society,  which  existed 
in  most  of  the  southern  .Polynesian  islands. 
The  members  of  this  horrible  fraternity  claim- 
ed great  antiquity  for  their  imposture,  and 
the  gods  of  Tahiti,  as  the  founders  of  their 
sect. 

"  Many  of  the  regulations  of  this  body,"  says 
Ellis,  "  and  the  practices  to  which  they  were 
addicted,  cannot  be  made  public  without  vio- 
lence to  every  feeling  of  propriety.'" 

The  primary  law  of  this  institution,  enjoined 
upon  its  members  the  indiscriminate  murder  of 
their  offspring,  and  no  one  was  permitted  to 
become  an  associate  without  binding  him- 
self to  perform  this  dreadful  rite. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  order  of.  men 
was  held  in  the  greatest  honour  and  repute 
among  the  chiefs  and  higher  classes,  and  "  mon- 
sters of  iniquity  as  they  were,  the  grand  mas- 
ters or  members  of  the  first  order  were  regard- 
ed as  a  sort  of  super-human  beings;  they  were 
treated  with  a  corresponding  degree  of  vene- 
ration by  many  of  the  vulgar  and  ignorant, 
The  fraternity  was  not  confined  to  any  parti- 
cular rank  or  grade  in  society,  but  was  com- 
posed of  individuals  of  every  class.  But  al- 
though thus  accessible  to  all,  the  admission 
was  attended  with  a  variety  of  ceremonies; 
protracted  noviciate  followed;  and  it  was  only 
by  progressive  advancement  that  any  were  ad 
mitted  to  the  superior  distinctions." 

These  Areois  were  privileged  libertines,  who 
led  an  idle,  dissolute  life,  wandering  through 
the  different  districts  of  an  island  as  their  incli- 
nations led  them,  or  sailing  through  the  archi 
pelago  from  one  island  to  another.  They  were 
a  kind  of  strolling  players,  and  exhibited  vari- 
ous pantomimes,  accompanied  with  music  and 
dancing,  frequently  travelling  in  large  compa 
nies,  and  continuing  their  revels  for  days  and 
nights  together,  to  the  utter  prostration  of  all 
moral,  and  social  order  and  propriety. 

Spacious  houses  were  erected  in  several  dis- 
tricts throughout  most  of  the  islands,  princi- 
pally for  their  accommodation  and  the  exhibi 
tion  of  their  performances. 

The  chiefs  furnished  them  with  liberal  en 
tertainment,  and  often  exercised  the  most  un- 
just and  cruel  oppression  upon  their  poor  de- 
pendants, who  cultivated  the  soil,  in  order  to 
maintain  their  dissolute  guests.  "  When  a 
party  of  Areois  arrived  in  a  district,  in  order 
to  provide  a  daily  sumptuous  entertainment  for 
them,  the  chief  would  send  his  servants  to  the 
best  plantations  in  the  neighbourhood;  and 
these  grounds,  without  any  ceremony,  they 
plundered  of  whatever  was  fit  for  use.  Such 
lawless  acts  of  robbery  were  repeated  every 
day  so  long  as  the  Areois  continued  in  the  dis- 
trict; and  when  they  departed,  the  gardens 
often  exhibited  a  scene  of  desolation  and  ruin, 
that,  but  for  the  influence  of  the  chiefs,  would 
have  brought  fearful  vengeance  upon  those 
who  had  occasioned  it. 

Although  addicted  to  the  grossest  crimes 
and  most  disgusting  vices,  the  Areois  were  es- 
teemed as  beings  closely  allied  to  the  gods,  and 
were  believed  to  be  pre-eminently  entitled  to  the 
joys  of  a  future  state  of  existence — which  were 


to  be,  of  course,  of  a  sensual  character,  and  the 
Areois  heaven  formed  a  perfect  counterpart  to 
the  paradise  of  Mahomet. 

We  will  not,  however,  pursue  this  subject 
into  further  details,  which,  in  the  language  of 
Ellis,  "  are  of  a  kind  that  must  impress  every 
mind  susceptible  of  the  common  sympathies 
of  humanity,  with  the  grossest  abhorrence  of 
paganism,  under  the  sanction  of  which,  such 
cruelties  were  perpetrated." 

They  are  also  adapted  to  convey  a  most 
powerful  conviction  of  the  true  character  of 
heathenism,  and  the  miseries  its  victims  en- 
dure. 

In  another  number,  we  shall  bring  our  sketch 
of  primitive  Polynesia  to  a  close. 

■  (To  be  continued.) 

Green  Colour  of  the  Sea,  produced  by  Animal- 
culce. 

In  the  Greenland  seas,  about  one  part  of  the 
surface  between  the  parallels  of  74°  and  80°, 
is  of  an  olive,  or  grass-green  colour,  which  of- 
ten occurs  in  long  bands  or  streams,  from  a 
few  miles  to  ten  or  fifteen  miles  in  breadth,  and 
from  two  to  three  degrees  of  latitude  in  length. 
These  belts  of  green  water  are  frequently  se- 
parated as  distinctly  from  the  transparent  blue 
water,  as  the  waters  of  a  large  muddy  river  on 
entering  the  sea.  This  colour  has  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  caused  by  an  animal  of  the  me- 
dusa kind,  from  one-twentieth  to  one-thirtieth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  surface  of  which  is 
marked  with  twelve  distinct  patches,  or  nebulae, 
of  dots  of  a  brownish  colour,  disposed  in  pairs, 
four  pairs,  or  sixteen  pairs,  alternately  com- 
posing one  of  the  nebulas.  The  body  of  the 
medusa  is  transparent.  The  fibrous  or  hair- 
like substances  were  more  easily  examined, 
being  of  a  darker  colour.  They  varied  in 
length  from  a  point  to  one-tenth  of  an  inch, 
and,  when  highly  magnified,  were  found  to  be 
beautifully  moniliform.  In  the  largest  speci- 
mens, these  bead-like  articulations  were  about 
30,  and  the  diameter  of  each  about  the  8-300th 
part  of  an  inch.  The  number  of  these  animal- 
cula?,  particularly  medusae,  was  found  to  be 
immense,  in  olive-green  sea-water,  being 
about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  asunder.  A 
cubic  inch  of  water  will,  of  course,  contain 
64;  a  cubic  foot,  110,592;  and  a  cubic  mile, 
23,888,000,000,000,000.  Now,  allowing  that 
a  person  could  count  a  million  of  these  animal- 
culae  in  seven  days,  which  is  barely  within  the 
reach  of  possibility,  it  would  have  required  that 
40,000  persons  should  have  started  at  the  ere 
ation  of  the  world  to  complete  the  enumera- 
tion of  those  contained  in  a  cubic  mile  of  sea 
water. — Atlienmum. 


Salmon  Fisheries. 

The  deep  water,  or  submarine  haunts  of  the 
salmon,  are  unknown;  those  retreats  to  which 
they  betake  themselves  in  their  debilitated  con- 
dition, after  spawning,  and  from  which  they 
issue  forth  in  their  highest  vigour.  They  begin 
to  approach  the  coast  and  enter  the  rivers,  as 
stragglers,  about  February,  increasing  in  num- 
bers towards  May  and  June;  when  the  drought 
and  heat  of  the  summer  render  the  streams  un- 
fit for  their  reception.    At  this  period  they 


crowd,  in  shoals,  towards  the  coast,  and  roam 
about  in  the  estuaries  (or  arms  of  the  sea),  un- 
til the  autumnal  floods  again  entice  them  to 
enter  the  rivers.  While  thus  detained  on  the 
coast,  and  in  the  estuaries,  they  are  pursued 
and  preyed  upon  by  numerous  herds  of  seals 
and  grampuses,  which  consume  many  more 
than  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  fishermen.  The  early 
run  fish  are  in  good  condition,  the  roe  being 
still  small,  and  they  seem  to  be  destined  to 
mount  towards  the  higher  and  more  distant 
branches  of  the  river.  Towards  August  and 
September,  the  roe  has  acquired  such  a  size  as 
to  render  the  fish  nearly  useless  as  food,  and 
greatly  to  limit  the  extent  of  its  migrations. 
Having  arrived  at  suitable  spawning  ground, 
salmon  pair,  and  proceed  to  the  shallow,  gra- 
velly fords,  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  pools,  and 
there,  in  company,  make  their  spawning  bed, 
which  sometimes  reaches  from  12  feet  in  length 
to  10  in  breadth.  This  bed  is  furrowed  by  the 
parent  fish  working  up  against  the  stream,  and 
the  spawn  is  deposited  and  covered  at  the  same 
time.  This  process  frequently  occupies  more 
than  a  week;  during  which,  the  eggs  deposited 
by  a  single  fish,  sometimes  amount  to  the  asto- 
nishing number  of  20,000!  This  spawning  sea- 
son extends  from  the  end  of  October  to  the 
beginning  of  February,  and,  according  to  very 
satisfactory  evidence,  it  occurs  nearly  about 
the  same  time  throughout  all  the  rivers  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  parent  fish  having  thus 
accomplished  the  important  purposes  of  their 
migration  into  the  river,  now  retire  into  the 
deeper  pools,  whence,  after  remaining  for  a 
considerable  time,  they  direct  their  course  to- 
wards the  sea,  chiefly  during  the  months  of 
February,  March,  and  April — the  male  fish 
appearing  to  migrate  earlier  than  the  females. 

The  eggs  of  the  salmon  remain  in  the  gra- 
vel for  several  months,  exposed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  running  water.  In  the  course  of  the 
month  of  March,  and  nearly  about  the  same 
period  in  all  our  rivers,  the  fry  are  evolved. 
When  nearly  hatched,  they  are  scarcely  an 
inch  in  length,  of  the  most  delicate  structure,  • 
and,  for  a  while,  connected  with  the  egg.  Upon 
leaving  the  spawning  bed,  the  fry  betake  them- 
selves to  the  neighbouring  pools,  where  they 
speedily  increase  to  two  or  three  inches  in 
length.  In  April,  May,  and  June,  they  migrate 
towards  the  sea,  keeping  near  the  margin,  or 
still  water,  in  the  river,  and  when  they  reach 
the  estuary,  ihey  betake  themselves  to  a  deeper 
and  more  sheltered  course,  and  escape  to  the 
unknown  haunts  of  their  race,  to  return  shortly 
after  as  grilses,  along  with  the  more  aged  indi- 
viduals. All  these  seaward  migrations  of  the 
parent  fish,  and  the  fry,  are  influenced,  and 
greatly  accelerated,  by  the  occurrence  of  flood* 
in  the  rivers. — Quarterly  Review. 


The  services  ichich  the  little  bird  called  Trochi- 
los  renders  to  the  Crocodile- 
By  M..Geoffroy  St-Hilaire. 
On  the  28th  of  January,  1828,  M.  Geoffroy 
St-Hilaire  communicated  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  a  paper  upon  two  species  of 
animals,  called  Trochilos  and  Bdella  by  Hero- 
dotus.   The  author  began  by  announcing  that 
his  memoir  was,  properly  speaking,  only  a 
commentary  on  a  short  passage  from  Herodo- 
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tus.  "  When  the  crocodile,"  says  this  great 
historian,  "  feeds  in  the  Nile,  the  inside  of  his 
mouth  is  always  covered  with  bdella,  (a  term 
which  the  translators  have  rendered  by  that  of 
leech.)  All  birds  except  one,  fly  from  the 
crocodile,  but  this  one  bird,  the  trochilos,  on 
the  contrary,  flies  towards  him  with  the  great 
est  eagerness,  and  renders  him  a  very  great 
service;  for  every  time  that  the  crocodile  comes 
to  the  land  to  sleep,  and  when  he  lies  stretched 
out  with  his  jaws  open,  the  trochilos  enters 
and  establishes  itself  in  his  mouth,  and  frees 
him  from  the  bdella  which  he  finds  there.  The 
crocodile  is  grateful,  and  never  does  any  harm 
to  the  little  bird  who  performs  for  him  this 
good  office." 

The  passage  is  one  of  those  which  has  most 
exercised  the  sagacity  of  commentators.  Some 
have  looked  upon  it  merely  as  a  pleasant  sto- 
ry, while  others,  in  order  to  justify  Herodotus, 
have  pushed  their  zeal  so  far  as  to  create  an 
animal  which  could  impose  upon  the  crocodile, 
and  be  capable  of  all  the  actions  attributed  to 
the  trochilos.  M.  GeofTroy  St-Hilaire  pro- 
poses to  show  that  Herodotus  has  been  de- 
fended as  awkwardly  as  he  has  been  attacked 
unjustly.  During  his  long  residence  in  Egypt 
M.  GeofTroy  had  repeated  occasion  to  ascer- 
tain that  the  story  of  Herodotus,  though  cor- 
rect in  substance,  was  inexact  only  in  some 
particular  details.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  a 
little  bird  does  exist,  which  flies  incessantly 
from  place  to  place,  searching  every  where, 
even  in  the  crocodile's  mouth,  for  the  insects 
which  form  the  principal  part  of  its  nourish- 
ment. This  bird  is  seen  every  where  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile;  and  GeofTroy,  having  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  one,  recognized  it  as  be- 
longing to  a  species  already  described  by  Has- 
selquist,  under  the  name  of  Charadrius  JEgyp- 
ticus.  There  is  in  France  a  bird  very  like  it, 
if  not  precisely  the  same,  namely,  the  small 
ringed  plover.  With  his  slender  beak  this  bird 
can  take  nothing  but  the  smallest  insects,  the 
spawn  of  fish,  or  those  molecular  debris,  those 
fragments  of  animal  detritus,  which  the  action 
of  the  waters  throws  incessantly  upon  the 
banks. 

If  the  trochilos  is  in  reality  the  little  plover, 
the  animals  described  by  Herodotus,  under  the 
name  of  bdella,  cannot  be  leeches,  (besides, 
leeches  do  not  exist  in  the  running  waters  of 
the  Nile,)  but  a  very  small  insect  of  that  spe- 
cies, which  swarm  in  those  damp  and  warm 
regions,  known  by  the  name  of  gnats  in  Eu- 
rope, and  of  maringouins  in  America.  Myriads 
of  these  insects  dance  upon  the  borders  of  the 
Nile,  and  when  the  crocodile  reposes  upon  the 
land,  he  is  attacked  by  their  innumerable 
swarms.  His  mouth  is  not  so  hermetically 
sealed  as  to  prevent  them  from  introducing 
themselves;  and  they  penetrate  in  such  vast 
numbers,  that  the  inner  surface  of  his  palate, 
which  is  naturally  of  a  bright  yellow,  appears 
to  be  covered  with  a  brownish  black  crust.  All 
these  sucking  insects  drive  their  stings  into  the 
orifice  of  the  glands,  which  are  numerous  in 
the  mouth  of  the  crocodile.  It  is  then  that  the 
little  plover,  who  follows  him  every  where, 
comes  to  his  succour,  and  delivers  him  from 
these  troublesome  enemies — and  that  without 
any  danger  to  himself,  for  the  crocodile  is  al- 


ways careful,  when  he  is  going  to  shut  his 
mouth,  to  make  some  motion  which  warns  the 
little  bird  to  fly  away.  At  St.  Domingo,  there 
is  a  crocodile  which  so  nearly  resembles  those 
of  Egypt,  that  M.  GeofTroy  could  not  distin- 
guish them  without  great  difficulty.  This  cro- 
codile is  also  attacked  by  the  gnats,  from  which 
he  would  have  no  means  of  delivering  himself, 
(his  tongue  like  that  of  the  crocodile  of  the 
Nile  being  fixed,)  if  a  bird  of  a  particular  spe- 
cies did  not  give  him  the  same  assistance, 
that  the  crocodile  of  the  Nile  receives  from  the 
little  plover.  These  facts  explain  the  passage 
in  Herodotus,  and  demonstrate  that  the  animal 
which  is  there  called  bdella  is  not  a  leech,  but  a 
flying  insect,  similar  to  our  gnat. 

POWER  OF  DIVINE  TRUTH. 

From  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine. 

A  lady  in  Paris,  moving  in  the  higher  cir- 
cles of  life,  of  cultivated  mind,  and  of  elegant 
manners,  but  a  disciple  of  the  infidel  philoso- 
phy, recently  lost  in  a  fatal  duel,  her  son,  her 
only  child,  "  and  she  was  a  widow."  The 

countess  of  ,  a  Christian  lady,  sought  her 

friend.  She  found  the  bereaved  widow  on  her 
couch,  cold,  silent,  restless,  melancholy,  and 
on  the  verge  of  despair.  The  philosophy  of 
this  world  had  forsaken  her.  The  countess 
began  to  speak  of  the  refuge  which  the  soul 
finds  in  addressing  itself  to  God  in  the  time  of 
trouble,  to  a  Being  so  great,  and  good,  and  ten- 
der. The  wretched  parent  turned  on  her  a 
vacant  stare,  and  said,  "  Did  you  speak  of 
God?  Who  is  he?  Where  is  he?  What  is  he? 
I  know  nothing  of  him."  Struck  by  such 
an  evidence  of  infidelity,  in  such  circum- 
stances, the  countess  answered  not;  for  she 
felt  in  a  moment  that  she  could  do  nothing  to 
restore  such  a  moral  ruin.  Her  interval  of  si- 
lence was  an  interval  of  prayer,  that  God 
would  take  this  mighty  work  into  his  hands. 
Acting  in  this  spirit,  she  opened  her  New  Tes- 
tament, and  begged  her  friend  to  allow  her  to 
read  a  few  passages,  from  a  book  which  had 
been  useful  to  herself  in  her  own  recent  afflic- 
tions. She  read  from  the  evangelists.  The 
effect  upon  the  poor  widow  was  of  a  gentle,, 
soothing  nature.  No  remark  from  either  party 
was  made  on  the  book  itself.  When  the 
countess  rose  to  leave  her  friend,  she  said,  "  I 
perceive  that  you  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
Only  source  of  comfort,  and  I  cannot  impart 
it  to  you.  Will  you  give  me  one  proof  of  your 
confidence  in  my  affection  and  sympathy?"  "  I 
will."  "  It  is  to  use  one  short  prayer  in  the 
words  I  give  you,  and  to  use  it  as  often  as  you 
feel  a«new  accession  of  despair,  or  a  fresh  ago- 
ny of  grief — '  O  Lord,  enlighten  thou  me,  that 
I  may  know  thee."  ' 

For  many  days  the  countess  continued  her 
visits,  and  read  the  little  book;  and  on  every 
successive  visit  to  her  friend,  she  found  an  in- 
creasing attention  to  the  subject  read.  They 
rarely  had  any  conversation  on  religion,  for  the 
countess  found  that  whenever  she  attempted 
it,  she  could  not  make  herself  understood. 
She  therefore  confined  herself  to  reading,  ac- 
companied by  secret  prayer  for  the  Divine 
blessing.  She  was  the  more  encouraged  in 
her  hope  of  success,  because  she  was  assured 
by  her  friend  that  she  used  the  short  prayer 


constantly;  and  that  when  she  did  not  know 
where  to  turn,  or  how  to  disengage  her 
thoughts  from  the  horrors  of  the  past,  she 
found  relief  in 'repeating  the  short  prayer. 

After  these  daily  readings  had  continued  for 
some  time,  the  bereaved  mother  began  to  ex- 
press more  distinctly  the  effect  of  what  she 
heard.  "  Your  book  told  me  such  and  such  a 
thing  yesterday.  That  thought  has  followed 
me  ever  since.  I  wish  you  would  leave  it  with 
me  till  to-morrow."  The  countess  could  not 
consent.  She  bad  two  motives  in  her  refusal. 
She  hoped  to  increase  the  desire  by  delay;  and 
she  did  not  at  that  time  wish  the  book  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  an  infidel  sister,  who  had  all 
her  life  influenced  the  mind  of  this  unhappy 
widow.  She  therefore  told  her  the  book  had 
belonged  to  a  dear  friend,  and  was  never  con- 
fided to  any  second  person.  The  desire  to 
possess  the  wonder-working  book  became 
stronger,  and  the  following  note  was  sent: — 
"  Can  you  not  lend  me  your  invaluable  trea- 
sure for  a  few  hours?  I  will  not  be  unreason- 
able. It  shall  be  returned  to  you  soon."  It 
was  lent,  and  returned  with  the  following 
note:  11  I  have  been  deeply  affected  by  your 
generous  confidence  in  leaving  with  me  a  book 
so  precious  to  you.  I  dare  not  keep  it  longer, 
but  pray  let  me  have  a  Bible.  It  shall  never 
leave  me.  It  shall  be  my  guide,  my  support — 
perhaps  one  day  my  consolation!  O  when  shall 
I  have  obtained  that  holy  joy!  You  shall  know 
of  it,  that  your  heavenly  charity  may  be  re- 
warded. Do  not  leave  me  to  myself.  I  seem 
to  feel  that  I  shall  understand  your  object.  O 
my  God,  give  me  strength  and  perseverance!" 

The  Bible  having  been  delayed  a  few  days, 
the  following  note  was  sent:  "  Permit  me,  my 

dear  ,  to  remind  you  of  your  promise  to 

send  me  a  Bible.  Our  last  conversation  did 
me  much  good.  It  went  to  the  source  of  my 
disquietudes.  1  feel  as  if  I  could  repose  my- 
self in  God  with  confidence.  Sometimes.  I 
feel  as  if  I  could  Jove  him  with  all  my  soul, 
while  1  ask  him  with  fervency  to  give  the  illu- 
mination I  so  much  want.  I  do  not,  I  cannot 
doubt  that  he  will  communicate  the  light  that 
is  necessary  to  my  feeble  understanding."  . 

The  Bible  was  procured  and  sent,  after 
which  this  note  was  written:  "  I  cannot  thank 
you  sufficiently  for  providing  me  with  the  only 
occupation  of  which  I  am  capable;  but  I  can- 
not tell  you  that  your  present  brought  consola- 
tion to  my  wounded  heart.  I  must  acknow- 
ledge that  after  reading  it,  I  am  more  deeply 
afflicted.  I  am  even  more  sorrowful,  more 
dejected,  than  before  I  read  it.  Shall  I  tell  you 
why?  I  am  led  to  look  back  upon  my  past  life 
with  horror;  and  the  dreadful  thought  suggests 
itself,  4  Is  it  not  probable  that  my  sins  brought 
on  my  child  his  awful  catastrophe?'  O  my 
God,  was  I  indeed  the  cause  of  all  he  suffered 
in  life  and  death?  I  can  only  weep  abundantly. 
Divine  grace  must  do  all  for  me." 

The  countess  addressed  to  her  a  letter  of  an 
encouraging  nature,  opening  to  her  the  fulness 
and  freeness  of  the  gospel.  It  was  thus  ac- 
knowledged: "  Your  letter  has  made  me  weep 
much;  but  do  not  repent  of  having  written  it, 
for  the  tears  were  the  gentlest  and  kindest  I 
ever  shed.  My  heart  is  riveted  to  that  one 
phrase,  'Able  to  save  to  the  uttermost. '  I 
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thank  you,  I  thank  you,  for  having  shed  such  a 
drop  of  balm  on  my  wounds.  I  want  to  talk 
with  you  on  my  sorrows  and  my  hopes,  if  you 
can  believe  I  ought  to  have  any  hope.  O  yes, 
yes,  I  have  indeed  hope,  although  it  is  mingled 
with  sorrow!   But  mercy!  mercy!" 

Here  terminates  the  correspondence,  but  not 
the  intercourse.  The  countess  had  an  inte- 
resting interview  with  her  friend.  She  found 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  had  indeed  begun  the 
good  work,  and  was  gradually  leading  her 
mind  into  all  the  truth.  Grief  and  despair  on 
the  loss  of  her  son  had  given  way  to  a  strong 
anxiety  to  understand  the  word  of  God.  This 
new  study  absorbed  the  whole  soul  of  the  mo- 
ther. She  said  she  read  it  incessantly,  but 
without  knowing  how  far  she  properly  under- 
stood it;  but  when  she  met  with  a  passage 
that  she  did  not  understand,  she  returned  to 
the  place  where  she  had  comprehended  the 
sense,  and  continued  her  reading  till  she  again 
encountered  the  difficulty,  and  then  she  uttered 
her  first  prayer,  "  O  Lord,  give  me  light  that  I 
may  know  thee."  She  remained  at  that  point 
without  attempting  to  proceed,  until  she  had 
obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  passage.  "  Then," 
said  she,  "  I  often  find  more  force  and  beauty, 
and  information  in  that  which  had  just  con- 
founded me,  than  in  all  I  had  understood  be- 
fore." She  said  also,  "  This  book  is  my  night- 
ly comfort,  as  well  as  my  daily  occupation. 
When  I  cannot  sleep,  I  desire  my  female  ser- 
vant to  bring  me  my  book,  and  place  the  can- 
dle at  my  pillow,  and  so  the  night  becomes  no 
more  tedious  and  gloomy." 

Attempts  were  made  by  her  sister  to  lead 
back  this  interesting  woman  to  the  darkness 
and  despair  of  the  infidel  philosophy,  but  in 
vain.  She  reads  the  Bible,  and  scarcely  any 
thing  else,  and  lives  to  adorn  its  doctrine. 

How  charming  is"  divine  philosophy! 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose, 

But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute: 

And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectar'd  sweets, 

Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns. 

"  It  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all 
acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners." 

KEEPING  A  SECRET. 

From  the  Lancaster  Miscellany. 
"  Thy  secret  is  thy  prisoner;  if  thou  let  it  go,  thou 
art  a  prisoner  to  it." — Hebrew  Proverb. 

I  believe  it  was  Dr.  Beattie,  who  taught  it  as 
a  primary  lesson  to  his  son,  religiously  to  keep 
a  secret.  In  whatever  rank  in  life  we  are  to 
move,  the  precept  is  an  important  one.  The 
mystery  of  state-craft  turns  mainly  upon  it — 
they  having  ever  been  the  most  successful  di- 
plomatists, who,  to  the  art  of  penetrating  an- 
other's designs,  have  joined  the  faculty  of  con- 
cealing their  own.  "  If  iny  hat  were  to  know 
my  secret,"  said  Louis  XI.  "  I  would  throw  it 
into  the  fire  immediately." 

There  is  no  one  who  has  not  seen,  and  few 
who  have  not  felt,  the  evil  of  betraying  secrets; 
many  seem  to  make  no  conscience  of  doing  so, 
and  think  no  crime  is  committed,  unless  de- 
traction follow.  We  stigmatize  as  a  felon,  the 
mun  who  embezzles  or  makes  way  with  pro- 
perty confided  to  his  care.  Why  do  we  show 
more  lenity  to  those,  who  betray  what  they 


learn  confidentially?  It  is  no  excuse  to  say,| 
that  we  only  mentioned  it  to  a  friend,  who  will  | 
be  as  careful  of  it  as  ourselves:  alas,  for  the 
secret,  if  he  is  not  more  so!  For  as  the  Jews 
say  well,  "  Thy  friend  hath  a  friend,  and  thy 
friend's  friend  hath  a  friend:"  and  thus  through 
the  channel  of  safe  and  confidential  friends,  it 
may  come,  at  length  to  the  ears  of  the  last 
person  on  earth  who  should  have  heard  it. 

Where  the  jnterests  or  reputations  of  others 
are  involved,  we  should  know  no  friends.  The 
friendship  that  subsists  between  another  and 
myself,  furnishes  no  apology  or  reason,  why  I 
should  reveal  to  him  what  was  entrusted  to  me 
confidentially.  For  what  reason  have  I  to  ex- 
pect that  my  friend  will  be  more  prudent  than 
myself?  The  French  say,  "  Secret  de  deux, 
secret  de  Dieu — Secret  de  trois,  secret  de  tousf 
and  there  is  an  English  proverb  which  says, 
that  "  Three  may  keep  council,  if  two  be  away;" 
and  the  Italians  to  the  same  effect,  "  Tre  tace- 
ranno,  se  due  vi  non  sono."  But  the  follow- 
ing affecting  incident,  which  is  apposite  to  the 
occasion,  will  please  your  readers  better  than 
my  moralizing.  I  may  premise,  that  sir  Rich- 
ard Fanshawe  lived  in  the  time  of  Charles 
First  and  Second — was  councillor  of  state, 
and  afterwards  minister  at  Madrid.  His  recall 
from  that  court,  is  said  to  have  broken  his 
heart.  His  wife,  lady  Ann  Fanshawe,  wrote 
the  memoirs  of  her  life,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing is  an  extract: — 

"  One  day  in  discourse,  lady   ,  tacitly 

commended  the  knowledge  of  state  affairs,  and 
that  some  women  were  very  happy  in  a  good 
understanding  thereof — as  my  lady  A.  lady  S. 
Mrs.  T.  and  divers  others,  and  that  for  it,  no- 
body was  at  first  more  capable  than  myself — 
that  in  the  night,  she  knew  there  came  a  post 
from  Paris,  from  the  queen,  (Henrietta  Maria, 
wife  to  Charles  First,)  and  that  she  would  be 
extremely  glad  to  hear,  what  the  queen  com- 
manded the  king  in  order  to  his  affairs;  saying, 
'  That  if  I  would  ask  my  husband  privately,  he 
would  tell  me  what  he  found  in  the  packet,  and 
I  might  tell  her.'  I,  that  was  young  and  in- 
nocent, and  to  that  day,  never  had  in  my 
.mouth,  '  what  news?'  began  to  think  there  was 
more  in  inquiring  into  business  of  public  af- 
fairs, than  I  thought  of,  and  that  being  a  fash- 
ionable thing,  it  would  make  me  more  beloved 
of  my  husband,  (if  that  had  been  possible,) 
than  1  was.  After  my  husband  returned  home 
from  council,  after  welcoming  him,  (as  my 
custom  ever  was,)  he  went  with  his  hand  full 
of  papers  into  his  study  for  an  hour  or  more. 
I  followed  him.  He  turned  hastily,  and  said, 
1  What  would  you  have,  my  life?'  I  told  him, 
I  heard  the  prince  had  received  a  packet  from 
the  queen,  and  I  guessed  it  was  that  in  his 
hand,  and  desired  to  know  what  was  in  it?  He 
smiling,  replied,  '  My  love,  I  will  immediately 
come  to  thee;  pray  thee  go,  for  I  am  very 
busy.'  When  he  came  out  of  his  closet,  I  re- 
sumed my  suit;  he  kissed  me,  and  talked  of 
other  things.  At  supper  I  would  eat  nothing. 
He  (as  usually)  sat  by  me,  and  drank  often  to 
me,  (which  was  his  custom,)  and  was  full  of 
discourse  to  company  that  was  at  table.  Going 
to  bed  I  asked  him  again,  and  said,  I  could  not 
believe  he  loved  me  if  he  refused  to  tell  me  all 
he  knew;  but  he  said  nothing,  and  stopped  my 


mouth  with  kisses:  so  he  went  to  bed.  I  cried* 
and  he  went  to  sleep.  Next  morning  very 
early,  (as  his  custom  was,)  he  called  to  rise, 
but  began  to  discourse  with  me  at  first,  to 
which  I  made  no  reply.  He  rose,  came  to  the 
other  side  of  the  bed,  and  kissed  me,  and  drew 
the  curtain  softly,  and  went  to  court.  When 
he  came  home  to  dinner,  he  presently  came  to 
me  (as  was  usual;)  and  when  I  had  him  by 
the  hand,  I  said,  '  Thou  dost  not  care  to  see 
me  troubled.'  To  which  he  (taking  me  in  his 
arms)  answered,  '  My  dearest  soul,  nothing 
upon  earth  can  afflict  me  like  that;  and  when 
you  asked  me  of  my  business,  it  was  wholly 
out  of  my  power  to  satisfy  thee;  for  my  life  and 
fortune  shall  be  thine,  and  every  thought  of  my 
heart,  in  which  the  trust  I  am  in  may  not  be 
revealed;  but  my  honour  is  mine  own,  which  I 
cannot  preserve  if  I  communicate  the  prinee'3 
affairs;  and  pray  thee,  with  this  answer,  rest 
satisfied!'  So  great  was  his  reason  and  good- 
ness, that  upon  consideration,  it  made  my  folly 
appear  to  be  so  vile,  that  from  that  day,  until 
the  day  of  his  death,  I  never  thought  fit  to  ask 
him  any  business,  but  what  he  communicated 
to  me  freely,  in  order  to  his  estate  or  family. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Lines  suggested  by  the  presence  of  the  Eng- 
lish Friends  now  in  America. 

"  They  that  turn  many  to  righteousness,  shall  shine 
as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever." 

They  have  left  their  home  and  kindred — they  are  in 

the  stranger's  land, 
The  voice  of  God  revealed  his  will — His  will  was 

THEIR  COMMAND. 

They  crossed  the  pathless  main,  nor  feared  the  sadly 

treacherous  wave — 
For  is  not  He  in  whom  they  trust,  Omnipotent  to  save? 

But  did  no  dark  forebodings  come — was  all  at  peace 

within? 

Did  prompt  obedience'  sure  reward, e'en  with  the  toil 

begin'.' 

Ah,  no!  for  Nature's  fond  appeal,  would  in  that  hour 
be  heard— 

Maternity's  deep  spring  of  love,  within  the  heart  was 
stirred. 

Perhaps  some  little  cherub  form,  that  it  was  joy  to 
see. 

Would  clime  no  more,  with  sunny  smile,  its  happy 

parent's  knee. 
Perhaps  some  gentle  household  voice  that  sighed 

"farewell"  with  pain, 
Might  never  welcome  their  return  to  that  loved  home 

again: — 

Then  came  the  thought  of  glist'ning  eyes,  "  which 

long  had  done  with  tears;" 
Eyes  that  had  kept  an  anxious  watch  o'er  childhood's 

reckless  years: — 
While  mem'ry  dwelt  upon  that  last  and  earnest  gaze 

of  love, 

Which  shows,  the  heart  withholds  its  seal,  from  what 

the  lips  approve. 
They  feared  those  silvery  locks,  that  told  'twas  almost 

"  close  of  day,'" 
Would  to  the  grave  go  down,  and  they,  their  children, 
far  away! 

A  moment  nature  shrunk — the  thought  was  too,  too 
full  of  pain — 

But,  ah!  their  Master's  "  strength  was  made,  in  weak- 
ness perfect"  then. 

The  voice  that  lulls  the  billowy  deep,  soon  bade  the 
storm  "  be  stilP' — 

Bade  them  rejoice  that  they  were  called  to  do  his 
changeless  will; 

To  execute  with  fearless  trust  the  holy  high  command, 

«  Go — and  glad  gospel  tidings  spread  over  a  distant 
land, 
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And  beams  of  heavenly  peace  around  your  guarded 

path  shall  play, 
Peace  that  the  world  can  never  give — nor  ever  take 

away." 

But  has  the  fearful  sacrifice  at  last  been  made  in 
vain? 

And  shall  no  trace  within  our  hearts — no  deathless 

trace  remain? 
Bright  record,  that  with  us  awhile  their  dwelling  place 

hath  been, 

Preparing  temples  for  their  Lord's  high  service  to 
begin. 

O  yes,  I  trust,  a  fount  of  light  and  life  they  have 
unsealed 

To  many  a  thirsting,  fainting  soul,  a  Saviour's  love 
revealed; 

Have  taught  "  that  in  his  service  too,  there's  perfect 

freedom"  still — 
That  'tis  the  highest  bliss  of  heaven,  to  rfohis  sovereign 

will— 

And  if  an  humble  suppliant/  may  bow  before  thy 
throne, 

My  Father!  and  a  blessing* ask,  on  hearts  to  her 
unknown, 

Oh  grant  for  them,  "the  lines  may  fall  in  pleasant 
places"  here; 

*'  Beside  still  waters"  bid  them  rest,  and  feel  that 

Thou,  art  near. 
Thou  h  ast  declared  tha  t  great  indeed  their  recompense 

shall  be, 

Who  have  " forsaken  all"  to  love,  and  follow  only 
Thee— 

And  thty  have  left  the  "  near  and  dear" — the  parent, 

child,  and  friend, 
Then  in  Thy  holy  name,  may  all  those  sweel  affections 

blend. 

And  should  the  world  desert  them,  Lord,  oh  be  the 
world  to  them. 

The  song  of  their  rejoicing  here — in  heaven  the 
crowning  gem; 

Thy  sacred  guidance  grant,  I  pray,  o'er  lifers  tem- 
pestuous sea — 

Awhile  a  gentle  course — and  then — a  sheltering  port 
in  Thee.  Elma. 
Third  mo.  1831. 

An  account  of  (he  first  settlement  of  Friends'  meetings 
and  the  lime  of  building  their  Meeting  houses  in  the 
provinces  of  Mew  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 
Eastern  Division  of  New  Jersey. 
County  of  Monmouth. 

In  or  about  the  year  1670,  a  meeting  was 
settled  at  Shrewsbury,  being  the  first  settled 
meeting  of  the  people  called  Quakers  in  these 
provinces.  Their  first  meeting  house  was  built 
in  1672;  their  new  one  in  1719. 

About' 1670,  a  monthly  and  general  meet- 
ing were  also  held  there,  and  how  long  be- 
fore, is  not  certain.  The  first  child  born  at 
this  place,  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Eliakiin 
Wardell,  afterwards  wife  of  John  Wills,  in 
1667.  The  first  settlers  here  were  said  to  be 
all  or  most  of  them  Friends.* 

Another  meeting  was  also  set  up,  and  a 
meeting  house  built  at  Freehold,  in  the  same 
county,  about  the  year  1683;  but  being  chiefly 
established  by  the  influence  of  George  Keith, 
who  then  resided  there,  by  the  same  influence 
it  dropped,  upon  his  defection  from  Friends, 
and  there  is  now  scarce  any  signs  of  one  hav- 
ing ever  been  held  there. 

In  Middletown,  in  the  same  county,  there 
was  very  early  a  settlement  of  Friends,  who 
held  their  meetings  at  each  other's  houses,  but 
built  no  meeting  house;  the  Baptists  early  built 
a  meeting  house  there  upon  ground  sold  by 
Richard  Hartshorne,  in  which  he  reserved 
a  privilege  of  holding  Friends'  meetings  when 

*  Lewis  Morris,  a  Friend  from  Barbadoes,  was 
one  of  the  most  considerable  among  them. 


strangers,  visited  them.  Though  many  Friends 
were  concerned  in  the  original  settlement  of 
this  place,  they  are  dwindled  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  present  inhabitants,  who  are  generally, 
Baptists,  are  almost  strangers  to  the  professioif^ 
A  meeting  was  early  settled  at  Manesquan, 
in  this  county,  they  met  at  each  other's  houses 
till  the  year  1730,  when  their  meeting  house 
was  built. 

In  the  year  1740,  a  small  number  of  Friends 
being  seated  together  in  Upper  Freehold,  built 
a  meeting  house  nigh  Moses  Robins',  where  a 
meeting  i3  sometimes  held. 

County  of  Middlesex. 

A  meeting  of  worship  was  held  at  Amboy, 
from  about  1680  till  1686,  when  a  monthly 
meeting  was  established  there;  governor  Gaw- 
en  Laurie,  and  the  daughter  of  Miles  Forster, 
were  the  first  couple  that  passed  there.  It  held 
till  the  17th  of  the  8th  month,  1689,  and  then 
dropped.  But  was  renewed  again,  to  be  held 
at  Woodbridge,  in  1704,  where  it  stil!  con- 
tinues. The  meeting  of  worship  at  Amboy, 
after  some  time,  was  kept  one  first  day  at  Am- 
boy, and  twice  at  Woodbridge;  thus  it  was  held 
till  1704,  when  by  direction  of  the  general 
meeting  at  Shrewsbury,  it  was  fixed  to  be  al- 
ways held  at  Woodbridge,  and  from  thence- 
forward kept  at  the  house  of  Nathaniel  Fitz- 
randolph  till  1709,  when  the  meeting  house  at 
Woodbridge  was  built,  where  the  meetings 
have  ever  since  been  held. 

There  was  also  very  early  a  meeting  held 
once  in  three  months  at  Staten  Island,  for  the 
sake  of  two  families,  viz:  John  and  Daniel 
Shotwell,  who  then  lived  there. 

One  also  in  early  times  was  occasionally 
held  at  Raway,  Elizabethtown  side,  at  the 
house  of  John  Shotwell,  jr.  son  of  the  afore- 
said John  Shotwell. 

In  1721,  John  Laing  of  Plainfield,  on  behalf 
of  himself  and  the  Friends  settled  near  him, 
requested  leave  of  the  monthly  meeting  of 
Woodbridge,  to  hold  a  meeting  for  worship 
among  themselves  at  the  said  Laing's  house, 
which  was  granted  them  for  three  months,  and 
in  the  next  year,  on  the  like  request,  the  same 
was  granted  them  to  be  held  till  the  said 
monthly  meeting  saw  cause  to  alter  it.  [n 
1725,  they  had  liberty  to  hold  a  meeting  week- 
ly, which  was  thence  continued  till  1731,  when 
they  built  their  meeting  house  on  land  given  by 
the  said'  John  Laing,  and  have  therein  kept 
their  meetings  twice  a  week  ever  since. 

In  1742,  at  the  request  of  Friends  of  Raway, 
leave  was  given  by  the  said  monthly  meeting 
to  hold  a  meeting  for  worship  on  the  first  days 
of  the  week,  at  the  house  of  Joseph  Shotwell, 
for  three  months  in  the  year,  which  on  trial 
proving  useful,  the  same  practice  was  thence 
continued  till  1745,  when  it  was  ordered  that  a 
meeting  should  be  held  at  the  house  aforesaid 
on  first  and  fourth  days  for  the  winter  season, 
which  has  been  continued  ever  since. 

The  meeting  house  at  Stony  Brook  was 
built  in  the  year  1726,  (on  part  of  fourteen 
acres  of  ground  given  by  Benjamin  Clark,  for 
the  use  of  Friends.)  But  a  meeting  for  wor- 
ship was  occasionally  held  at  the  house  of  Jo- 
seph Worth,  and  other  places  for  many  years 
before.  Since  the  building  said  meeting  house, 
meetings  for  worship  on  first  and  week  days 


are  constantly  kept  there.  Stony  Brook  meet- 
ing belongs  to  Burlington  quarterly,  and  Ches- 
terfield monthly  meeting,  the  others  in  Mid- 
dlesex county  are  all  joined  with  the  Friends  of 
Monmouth,  who  together  make  up  one  quar- 
terly meeting,  whicn  is  now  held  alternately  at 
Shrewsbury  and  Woodbridge. 

Western  Division  op  New  Jersey. 
County  of  Hunterdon. 
In  1740,  the  meeting  house  at  Trenton  was 
built,  and  the  meeting  of  worship  settled  con- 
stantly there,  which  before  used  to  be  held  oc- 
casionally. 

A  meeting  was  also  formerly  sometimes  held 
at  Maidenhead  in  this  county,  which  used  to  be 
visited  by  public  friends  from  the  neighbouring 
quarters,  there  being  none  residing  thereabouts, 
but  the  success  answered  not  the  Christian  de- 
sign of  their  labours,  though  many  among  the 
people  were  still  fond  of  making  a  promising 
appearance,  and  would  profess  a  love  for  the 
principles  of  truth,  and  such  as  declared  it  to 
them,  but  yet  after  many  years'  labour  brought 
not  fruits  answerable  thereto.  Joseph  Kirk- 
bride  was,  among  others,  for  many  years  fre- 
quent in  his  labour  and  visits  among  them;  and 
in  one  of  his  visits,  after  recounting  the  labours 
that  had  many  years  successively  been  bestowed 
amongst  them,  was  prophetically  led  to  declare 
to  them,  that  except  fruits  were  brought  forth, 
the  day  of  their  visitation  would  pass  over  their 
heads,  which,  in  this  respect,  in  a  little  time  ac- 
cordingly happened,  so  that  the  accustomed 
visits  from  Friends  totally  ceased,  there  not 
having  been  a  meeting  of  Friends  among  them 
now  for  many  years. 

In  1746,  the  meeting  house  at  Bethlehem 
was  built,  but  a  meeting  for  worship  was  set- 
tled there  some  years  before;  their  monthly 
meeting  was  first  held  in  1744.  The  said 
meeting  house  being  by  accident  burnt  down, 
it  was  rebuilt  in  1752. 

In  1751,  the  meeting  house  at  the  Great 
Meadows  was  built;  but  their  meeting  for  wor- 
ship was  held  at  each  other's  houses  from  their 
first  settling  there  about  the  year  1740.  A 
meeting  for  worship  hath  also  lately  been  set 
up  at  Whippany,  which  is  since  held  constantly 
on  first  days. 

County  of  Burlington. 

Chesterfield  meeting  was  settled  about  the 
year  1680,  and  their  meeting  house  built  about 
the  same  time,  but  meetings  for  worship  were 
held  at  private  houses  thereabouts  before. 

A  meeting  for  worship  on  first  days  from 
the  first  arrival  of  the  English  in  1677,  was 
continued  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Lambert  till 
the  building  of  the  said  meeting  house;  and  an- 
other of  the  same  kind  for  a  considerable  time 
at  William  Biddle's. 

The  meeting  at  Woodward's  was  settled  in 
1 742,  and  their  meeting  house  built  in  the  same 
year  upon  ground  given  by  Joseph  Arney. 

The  meeting  at  Upper  Springfield  was  set- 
tled in  1728,  and  their  meeting  house  built  in 
the  same  year  upon  ground  had  of  Joshua 
Shrieve.  Their  general  meeting  held  on  the 
fourth  day  of  the  week  immediately  following. 
Egg  Harbour  yearly  meeting  was  first  set  up 
in  1754. 

The  meeting  at  Mansfield  was  settled  in 
1731,  and  their  meeting  house  built  in  the 
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same  year,  upon  ground  purchased  of  Francis 
Gibbs. 

The  meeting  at  Borden's  town  was  settled  in 
1740,  and  their  meeting  house  built  in  the  same 
year,  upon  ground  given  by  Joseph  Borden. 

Mount  Holly  meeting  Rouse  was  built  in 
1718,  (on  ground  given  by  Nath.  Crips — to 
which  his  son  Samuel  hath  since  made  an  ad- 
dition,) and  a  meeting  then  settled  there.  An- 
other meeting  house  is  since  provided  more  in 
the  middle  of  said  town,  for  the  benefit  of  their 
afternoon  meetings. 

Old  Springfield  meeting  house  was  built  in 
1698,  and  the  meeting  settled  there,  which  be- 
fore used  to  be  held  at  Friends'  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood,  on  ground  given  by  Richard 
Ridgway. 

Rankokas  meeting  house  was  built  in  1703, 
on  ground  given  by  John  Wills,  esq.  and  the 
meeting  since  held  there  which  before  used  to 
be  held  at  different  places,  viz:  at  the  house  of 
Thomas  Olive  during  his  lifetime,  and  his  wi- 
dow's afterwards,  till  her  marriage  in  1696 
with  Robert  Ewer,  and  she  then  removing  to 
Philadelphia,  it  was  held  at  the  house  of  Joshua 
Humphries. 

A  six  weeks  meeting  was  also,  for  a  consi- 
derable time  before  the  building  of  the  said 
meeting  house,  held  at  Joshua  Paine's  on 
Northampton  river  (or  Rankokas.) 

A  meeting  was  also  some  time  held  at  the 
house  of  Daniel  Wills,  in  the  forks  of  said 
river. 

A  meeting  for  worship  was  also,  in  1687, 
set  up  among  Friends  at  Esiscunk  creek,  and 
held  by  turns  at  the  houses  of  Thomas  Barton, 
John  Day,  and  John  Curtis. 

Meetings  for  worship  on  the  first  and  fourth 
days  of  the  week,  were  also  early  settled  at 
Rankokas,  to  be  held  at  the  house  of  Thomas 
Harding. 

Another  of  the  same  kind  was  also  very 
early  settled  at  the  house  of  Daniel  Wills,  on 
Rankokas,  (not  that  in  the  forks.) 

In  1704,  another  was  settled  at  Restow  Li- 
pincoat's,  to  be  held  for  the  winter  season;  but 
upon  the  building  of  Mount  Holly  and  Ranko- 
kas meeting  houses,  these  several  particular 
meetings  dropped. 

A  meeting  for  the  winter  season  hath  been 
for  several  years  past  held  in  part  of  Upper 
Springfield,  at  a  house  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose, nigh  Shrieve's  Mount. 

Another  of  the  same  kind  is  also  held  in 
Mansfield  neck,  nigh  William  Followers,  first 
set  up  in  1753. 

The  meeting  at  Little  Egg  Harbour  was 
first  settled  in  1704,  and  a  meeting  house  built 
in  1709;  their  monthly  meeting  was  settled  in 
1715;  their  yearly  meeting,  which  is  now  held 
on  the  first  day  of  the  sixth  month,  was  first 
established  in  1729. 

Meetings  for  worship  were  first  settled  in 
Burlington  in  1677;  they  were  first  held  under 
tents  made  for  the  purpose,  then  successively 
at  the  houses  of  John  Woolston,  Thomas  Gar- 
diner, and  his  widow,  Elizabeth  Gardiner,  till 
the  building  of  the  great  meeting  house  in 
1696.  Their  monthly  meetings  were  set  up 
1678,  and  held  at  the  houses  aforesaid  till  the 
building  of  said  meeting  house,  except  once  or 


twice  at  Richard  Barnot's.  A  three  weeks 
meeting  for  worship,  in  early  times,  was"  held 
circularly  at  Bur,  on  Rankokas,  and  Old  Spring- 
field. Burlington  quarterly  meeting  was  first 
set  up  1682,  and  held  at  the  house. of  William 
Biddle  till  1711,  when  it  was  agreed  to  be  held 
alternately  at  the  meeting  houses  in  Burling- 
ton and  Chesterfield,  and  so  has  continued  ever 
since.  The  new  meeting  house  in  Burlington 
was  built  for  the  better  accommodation  of  the 
yearly  meeting  in  1716,  on  ground  given  by 
Thomas  Wetherill. 

Women's  meetings  of  business  were  first 
settled  in  Burlington  county  in  1681,  as  they 
have  continued  since,  except  as  to  the  altera- 
tion of  their  meeting  place,  which  was  pretty 
much  the  same  with  that  of  the  men's. 

(To  be  continued.) 


RIOT  IN  THE  WICACO  CHURCH. 

The  Commonwealth  vs.  John  Dupuy, jr.  James 
Keen,  Joseph  Huddell,  and  John  Dubois. 
At  Nisi  Prius  Co. — Kennedy,  Judge. 

This  case  came  on  for  trial  on  the  16th  of  February, 
and  occupied  the  attention  of  the  court  and  jury  till 
the  23d.  Many  witnesses  were  examined  both  for 
the  commonwealth  and  on  behalf  of  the  defendants. 
One  or  two  principles  involved  in  this  prosecution 
being  of  great  magnitude  to  a  civil  and  religious 
community,  it  is  thought  that  an  outline  of  the  testi- 
mony, and  an  abstract  of  the  learned  judge's  charge, 
might  prove  generally  acceptable. 

The  indictment  charges  the  defendants  with  three 
offences:  1.  The  commission  of  a  riot  in  making  an 
assault  and  battery  upon  Samuel  Walters:  2.  The 
commission  of  a  simple  assault  and  battery  upon  the 
same  person:  3.  An  unlawful  assembly. 

The  place  at  which  these  offences  are  alleged  to 
have  been  committed,  was  the  Wicaco  church,  in  the 
county  of  Philadelphia.  The  defendants  were  op- 
posed to  the  manner  in  which  the  assistant  minister, 
Pearce  Connelly,  was  elected  to  officiate  in  their 
church,  and  attended  the  meeting-house  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon,  in  May  1829,  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ingjhim  from  preaching.  The  Wicaco  church  is  one 
of  three  churches  possessing  corporate  powers,  under 
the  appellation  of  the  United  Churches  of  Wicaco, 
Kingsessing,  and  Upper  Merion.  The  charter  con- 
fers upon  the  three  congregations  the  right  of  elect- 
ing twenty  vestry-men,  of  whom  eight  must  be  select- 
ed from  Wicaco,  eight  from  Kingsessing,  and  four 
from  Upper  Merion.  This  vestry,  with  the  rector, 
constitute  the  corporation.  The  presence  of  ten  ves- 
try-men and  the  rector,  is  required  by  the  charter  to 
form  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

For  the  purpose  of  understanding  distinctly  the 
character  of  the  dispute, and  the  circumstances  which 
gave  rise  to  the  opposition  to  Pearce  Connelly,  as  as- 
sistant minister,  it  is  necessary  to  glance  at  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  vestry  anterior  to  the  period  of  his 
election.  In  1826,  an  individual  of  the  name  of  Clay 
was  appointed  assistant  minister  at  Merion,  and 
Charles  Dupuy,  brother  of  one  of  the  defendants,  at 
Kingsessing.  The  people  of  Kingsessing,  in  1827, 
held  a  meeting,  at  which,  with  one  dissenting  voice, 
a  resolution  was  passed,  disapproving  of  the  clerical 
services  of  the  latter  gentleman.  Ho  was,  never- 
theless, continued  in  office  till  the  following  year, 
when  he  was  removed  from  Kingsessing,  but  he  was 
soon  after  elected  to  officiate  in  the  same  capacity,  at 
Wicaco,  with  a  salary  of  $200.  Pearce  Connelly, 
by  a  vote  of  the  vestry,  succeeded  him  at  Kingsess- 
ing, with  a  salary  of  $500.  The  conduct  of  Dupuy 
at  Wicaco  not  being  satisfactory,  in  1829,  the  vestry 
resolved  upon  terminating  altogether  his  connection 
with  the  church  as  assistant  minister.  With  this 
view,  they  proposed  to  the  vestry-men  of  Wicaco  to 
remove  Dupuy,  stipulating  that  the  appointment  of 
any  other  individual  should  be  confirmed  by  the  gen- 
eral vestry.  Upon  their  refusal  to  accede  to  this 
proposition,  the  general  vestry  elected  Pearce  Con- 


nelly, whose  period  of  service  was  to  begin  on  the 
expiration  of  that  of  Dupuy.  The  meeting  which 
elected  Connelly,  was  attended  by  sixteen  vestry- 
men besides  the  rector,  who  was  likewise  present. 

The  defendants  being  dissatisfied,  either  with  the 
removal  of  Dupuy  or  the  appointment  of  Connelly, 
determined  to  prevent  the  latter  from  discharging  his 
functions.  They  accordingly  repaired  to  the  church 
at  Wicaco,  at  the  period  indicated,  and  as  Connelly 
was  advancing  to  the  pulpit  to  perform  his  duties  for 
the  first  time,  his  progress  was  arrested  by  several  of 
the  defendants,  who  presented  a  paper,  requesting 
him  to  read  it  aloud  to  the  congregation.  Upon 
walking  into  the  chancel,  Connelly  looked  over  the  pa- 
per, and  delivered  it  to  Dr.  Collin,  the  rector,  who  ad- 
vised him  to  commence  the  service  without  disturb- 
ing the  congregation  with  itsperusal.  When  he  rose 
to  begin,  Keen,  one  of  the  defendants,  immediately 
placed  himself  in  front  of  the  minister,  and  observed, 
that  'be  must  read  the  letter,'  that  '  his  services  were 
not  wanted  in  that  church,'  that  '  the  congregation 
did  not  want  to  hear  hfrn,'  &c.  After  some  time,  the 
effort  to  commence  ww  renewed  by  the  minister, 
who  was  again  prevented  from  proceeding  by  Dupuy, 
another  of  the  defendants,  who  stepped  forward  near 
to  the  chancel,  and  used  similar  language.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  by  Dupuy,  one  of  the  defendants,  to 
read  a  letter  to  the  congregation;  the  same  individual, 
at  another  lime,  called  out  to  '  the  friends  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  to  leave  the  church,  and  let  the  man 
preach  to  the  naked  walls,'  asserting,  that  '  he  had 
been  put  in  by  tyranny  and  oppression.'  The  words, 
tyranny  and  oppression,  were  repeatedly  employed, 
and,  according  to  the  testimony,  the  general  manner 
of  the  defendants  was  determined,  if  not  violent.  In 
the  commotion  and  tumult,  consequent  upon  such  a 
scene,  Samuel  Walters,  the  prosecutor,  stepped  for- 
ward to  remonstrate  against  the  excess,  declaring 
that  '  it  was  a  shameful  transaction,  and  that  Connel- 
ly should  officiate.'  One  of  the  defendants  took  hold 
of  his  arm,  and  asked  him  with  firmness,  or  accord- 
ing to  several  of  the  witnesses,  with  violence, 1  whe- 
ther he  wished  to  be  put  out  of  the  church.'  Upon 
the  interference  of  one  of  the  witnesses,  who  volun- 
teered his  assistance,  the  occurrence  of  any  thing 
further  between  them  was  prevented.  The  confu- 
sion had  now  become  general;  the  children  of  the 
Sunday  school  were  alarmed  and  crying;  Dr.  Collin, 
in  particular,  exhibited  much  agitation,  exclaiming, 
'  My  God,  my  God,  this  is  shocking,  this  is  shock- 
ing!' Connelly  testified,  that  finding  the  uproar  did 
not  abate,  he  proceeded  to  imitate  the  example  of 
Dr.  Collin,  who  had  abandoned  the  church  in  a  state 
of  much  terror  and  alarm.  In  withdrawing,  Connelly 
invited  those  of  the  congregation  who  desired  the 
continuance  of  the  service,  to  follow  him  to  the 
graveyard.  Being  pursued  thither  by  the  defend- 
ants, who  declared  that  he  should  not  preach  on  the 
ground,  and  apprehensive,  according  to  his  own  testi- 
mony, that  things  would  grow  worse  instead  of  bet- 
ter, he  admonished  the  people  to  return  home,  and 
retired  himself  to  the  parsonage  house  adjoining. 
Without  entering  more  particularly  into  the  evidence, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  Huddell  and  Dubois,  the 
the  other  defendants,  were  active  participants  in  the 
hostility  to  Connelly,  and  by  several  acts  and  divers 
declarations,  not  necessary  to  advert  to,  identified 
themselves  with  the  events  of  the  afternoon. 

The  case  having  been  fully  and  ably  argued  by 
counsel  on  either  side,  Judge  Kennedy  delivered  a  lu- 
minous and  impressive  charge  to  the  jury.  We  con- 
tent ourselves  with  presenting  such  an  epitome  of 
his  views  as  may  be  necessary  to  disclose  the  grounds 
of  the  verdict.  The  learned  judge  described  a  riot 
to  be  the  assembling  together  of  three  or  more  per- 
sons on  6ome  enterprise  of  a  private  nature,  and  ac- 
tually executing  it,  whether  the  enterprise  was  law- 
ful or  unlawful,  if  it  were  executed  in  a  violent  or 
turbulent  manner.  He  laid  it  down  as  established 
law,  that  if  the  means  employed  were  forcible,  or  vio- 
lent, or  had  an  appaitnt  tendency  thereto,  it  Was  a 
riot.  An  unlawful  assembly,  as  defined  by  the  judge, 
is  such  an  assombly  for  some  purpose  not  performed, 
which,  if  accomplished,  would.constitute  a  riot.  An 
assault  and  battery  is  the  least  touch  of  another's 
person  in  an  angry,  rude,  revengeful  or  insolent  man- 
ner. 


THE  FRIEND. 


Judge  Kennedy,  after  laying  down  some  salutary 
cautions,  with  regard  to  apparent  discrepancies  of 
testimony,  noticed  the  objection  taken  by  the  defend- 
ants' counsel,  to  the  principal  witnesses  for  the  com- 
monwealth. It  had  been  urged,  that,  in  contributing 
sums  of  money  for  carrying  on  the  prosecution,  their 
credit  was  not  only  impeached,  but  they  were  guilty 
of  the  crime  of  maintenance.  The  jury  were  charged, 
that  as  the  offence  imputed  could  be  committed  only 
by  persons  who  had  no  interest  or  concern  in  the 
cause,  it  had  no  relation  to  such  a  case  as  the  pre- 
sent. They  did  not  incite  litigation  by  furnishing 
money  for  the  prosecution  of  a  suit  in  which  they 
were  not  concerned,  since,  as  members  of  the  church 
and  members  of  the  community,  they  were  deeply 
interested  in  bringing  to  justice  those  who  had  com- 
mitted a  public  offence.  Every  individual,  in  this 
respect,  is  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  plaintiff. 

The  time  and  place  chosen  for  the  commission  of 
an  outrage,  aggravated  the  offence.  The  judge 
could  not  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  Dupuy,  one  of 
the  defendants,  who  declared,  that  as  all  days  were 
made  by  God,  they  were  all  alike.  Every  friend  of 
order,  morals,  and  religion,  had  a  deep  interest  in 
shielding  the  Sabbath  from  profanation.  The  insti- 
tution of  it  being  calculated  to  foster  religion,  and 
being  promotive  of  public  morality,  was  protected  by 
various  acts  of  assembly,  which  prohibited  us  from 
engaging  in  secular  occupations,  except  those  of 
public  or  private  necessity. 

The  judge  said,  that  as  the  congregation  or  some 
portion  of  it,  had  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  public 
worship,  and  as  this  intention  was  thwarted,  it  was 
for  the  jury  to  say,  whether  or  not  the  defendants 
were  the  authors  of  the  disturbance  which  prevented 
the  execution  of  that  intention.  One  branch  of  the 
inquiry  should  be,  the  motive  which  induced  the  de- 
fendants to  go  to  the  Wicaco  church  that  afternoon. 
If  their  object  was  to  join  in  the  religious  exercises,  it 
was  to  be  viewed  in  mitigation  of  their  conduct,  but 
if  they  were  prompted  by  a  determination  to  prevent 
Mr.  Connelly  from  preaching, 1  it  was  not  unreason- 
able, perhaps,  to  believe  that  they  had  determined  to 
use  the  means,  whatever  they  might  be,  necessary  to 
accomplish  their  objects.'  He  then  adverted  to  the 
evidence,  and  recapitulated  such  portions  of  it  as 
seemed  requisite  for  the  developement  of  the  case, 
both  for  and  against  the  defendants.  In  reference  to 
the  treatment  of  Walters,  he  expressed  himself  in  the 
following  terms:  "  Independent  of  the  question,  whe- 
ther this  taking  hold  of  Mr."  Walters's  arm,  amounts 
to  an  assault  and  battery  or  not,  as  charged  in  the  se- 
cond-count of  the  indictment,  it  is  proper  for  you  to 
consider  how  far  it  is  evidence  of  a  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  defendants,  by  firmness  of  purpose 
and  show  of  force,  to  put  down  all  opposition  to  the 
execution  of  their  design."  Further  on,  he  observed, 
in  allusion  to  the  tumult  created:  "  If  you  should  be- 
lieve and  credit  all  this  testimony,  and  believe  also 
from  the  testimony,'  that  the  defendants,  or  any  of 
them,  with  others,  amounting  to  the  number  of  three 
in  all,  produced  it,  they  would  be  guilty  of  the  charges 
contained  in  the  two  last  counts  in  the  indictment; 
that  is,  that  the  defendants  did  assemble  at  the  Wi- 
caco church,  on  the  31st  day  of  May,  1829,  to  per- 
form an  unlawful  act  in  preventing  Mr.  Connelly,  a 
regularly  licensed  clergyman,  from  preaching  in  the 
Wicaco  church,  where  he  was  placed  and  appointed 
to  preach  by  the  corporation,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  rector,  church  wardens,  and  vestrymen  of  the 
United  Swedish  Lutheran  churches  of  Wicaco,  King- 
sessing,  and  Upper  Merion,  who,  as  a  corporation, 
were  certainly  in  the  lawful  possessjon  of  the  church, 
and  whose  authority  they  were  bound  to  respect,  so 
far  at  least  as  not  to  resist  by  force,  threats,  or  other 
show  of  it,  in  such  manner  as  to  terrify  the  people 
and  excite  tumult.  1  repeat  again,  if  you  should  be- 
lieve and  be  convinced  that  the  defendants  did  all 
these  things,  it  would  be  your  duty  to  find  them 
guilty  of  the  two  last  charges  in  the  indictment." 

In  answer  to  the  protestation  of  the  defendants, 
that  their  religious  liberty  was  invaded  by  the  pro- 
secution, the  judge  pithily  remarked,  "  It  has  been 
urged  before  you,  on  behalf  of  the  defendants,  that  to 
sustain  this  prosecution,  would  be  a  direct  violation 
of  the  principles  of  Christianity,  which  is  admitted 
to  be  part  of  our  municipal  law.    I  confess  I  do  not 


see  how  the  truth  of  this  proposition  is  made  out. 
Surely,  in  order  that  the  principles  of  Christianity 
may  be  propagated  and  maintained,  it  is  necessary 
that  there  should  be  order,  subordination  and  regu- 
larity in  the  churches  established  for  the  support  of 
it.  To  secure  this,  it  would  seem  to  be  indispensably 
necessary  to  adopt  some  form  of  government,  through 
and  by  means  of  which,  rules  and  regulations  made 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  Christian  religion, 
and  improving  the  morals  of  its  professors,  may  be 
established  and  enforced.  The  defendants,  I  think, 
cannot  with  any  propriety  say,  that  they  have  been 
indicted  because  they  endeavoured  to  promote  and 
preserve  order  in  the  Wicaco  church." 

The  argument  that  the  prosecution  could  not  be 
sustained  without  a  violation  of  the  3d  section  of  the 
9th  article  of  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  is 
thus  noticed:  "  The  Constitution  of  the  State  provides 
that  '  all  men  have  a  natural  and  indefeasible  right 
to  worship  Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  their  own  consciences;  that  no  man  can  of  right 
be  compelled  to  attend,  erect,  or  support  any  place  of 
worship,  or  to  maintain  any  ministry  against  his 
consent;  that  no  human  authority  can,  in  any  case 
whatever,  control  or  interfere  with  the  rights  of  con- 
science; and  that  no  preference  shall  ever  be  given  by 
law  to  any  religious  establishments  or  modes  of  wor- 
ship.' I  cannot  perceive  in  what  way  these  defend- 
ants are  to  be  affected  in  the  enjoyment  of  these 
rights  or  privileges  by  this  prosecution,  let  the  result 
be  as  it  may.  They  have  not  been  indicted  on  ac- 
count of  their  worshipping  Almighty  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences — nor  because 
they  refused  to  attend,  erect,  or  support  any  place  of 
worship,  or  to  maintain  any  ministry  against  their 
consent — nor  has  any  attempt  been  made  to  control 
or  interfere  with  their  rights  of  conscience.  None  of 
these  things  arc  involved  in  this  prosecution.  ***** 
The  real  question  is,  whether  the  conduct  of  the  de- 
fendants, arising  no  doubt  from  their  opposition  to 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Connelly,  amounts  to  a  riot, 
and  an  assault  and  batter}'  upon  Samuel  Walters." 

We  shall  present  from  the  charge  another  extract, 
which  will  suffice  for  comprehending  the  leading 
principles  of  the  case.  It  had  been  contended  by  the 
defendants'  counsel,  that  the  prosecution  was  under- 
taken in  consequence  of  their  opposition  to  the  King- 
sessing  vestry,  and  that  that  body  being  guilty  of 
usurpation,  the  defendants  were  justified  in  prevent- 
ing the  minister  from  officiating.  The  reply  of  the 
judge  is  conclusive  on  both  points,  but  it  is  particu- 
larly emphatic  in  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  personal 
or  extra-judicial  redress.  "  Mr.  Connelly  was  there 
employed  and  appointed  to  officiate  in  the  Wicaco 
church,  by  the  rector,  church  wardens,  and  vestry  of 
all  the  three  churches,  (not  Kingsessing  alone,  as  has 
been  suggested,)  according  to  a  practice  which  had, 
as  appears  from  their  minute-book,  obtained  from  the 
year  1787,  a  period  of  upwards  of  forty  years.  The 
exercise  of  this  authority  by  the  rector  and  vestry, 
acquiesced  in  by  all  of  that  congregation,  composed 
of  the  members  of  the  three  churches,  gives  such  a 
colour  at  least  of  regularity  and  authority  to  the  pro- 
ceeding and  appointment  of  Mr.  Connelly,  that  I 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  defendants 
were  bound  to  respect  him  as  assistant  minister  for 
the  time  being,  to  treat  him  on  that  occasion  as  such, 
and  to  avoid  all  opposition,  accompanied  by  menaces 
or  threats,  calculated  to  excite  the  least  disorder  and 
tumult.  If  they  were  aggrieved,  and  their  rights 
or  privileges  violated  by  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Connelly  was  placed  in  the  pulpit  at  Wicaco  church, 
the  law  was  open  to  them,  and  would  have  afforded 
them  ample  redress.  They  might  have  instituted 
an  inquiry  at  law,  by  which  Mr.  Connelly  would  have 
been  compelled  to  show  by  what  authority  he  exer- 
cised the  right  of  preaching  in  the  Wicaco  church, 
and  if  he  had'failed  to  show  a  lawful  authority,  he 
would  have  been  dismissed.  Hence  as  long  as  the 
law  is  at  hand  to  administer  redress  for  injuries  pro- 
duced by  an  usurpation  of  authority  or  otherwise,  it 
will  not  permit  men  to  redress  themselves  in  a  man- 
ner that  is  calculated  to  disturb  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  public." 

The  delivery  of  the  charge  occupied  upwards  of 
an  hour.  The  jury  retired,  and  brought  in  the  ver- 
dict, "guilty  as  to  all  the  defendants."  X. 


For"  The  Friend.' 
Account  of  Meeting  Houses  and  Meetings  within  the 
compass  of  Burlington  Quarterly  Meeting,  New 
Jersey. 

The  quarterly  meeting  is  held  at  Burlington, 
on  the  third  day  following  the  last  second  day 
in  the  second,  fifth,  eighth,  and  eleventh  months, 
at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  select  quarterly  meeting  is  held  on  the 
preceding  day  at  the  same  hour. 

There  are  four  monthly  meetings,  viz:  Bur- 
lington, Chesterfield,  Little  Egg  Harbour,  and 
Upper  Springfield. 

Burlington  monthly  meeting  is  held  at  Bur- 
lington, on  the  first  second  day  in  the  month,  at 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  select  prepara- 
tive meeting  is  held  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, on  the  seventh  day  preceding  the  monthly 
meeting  next  preceding  the  quarterly  meeting. 

Burlington  consists  of  four  preparative  meet- 
ings: 

1 .  Burlington,  which  is  held  on  the  fifth 
day  preceding  the  monthly  meeting. 

The  meetings  for  worship  are  held  on  first 
and  fifth  day  mornings  at  ten  o'clock,  and  on 
first  day  afternoons  at  three  o'clock  in  winter, 
and  four  o'clock  in  summer.  Friends  have  un- 
disturbed possession  of  the  meeting  house- 
There  is  a  meeting  for  worship  held  at  Lower 
Mansfield,  on  first  and  fourth  days,  com 
mencing  at  eleven  o'clock,  which  is  a  branch 
of  Burlington  preparative  meeting.  Previously 
to  the  separation,  it  formed  a  preparative  meet- 
ing, which  has  since  been  laid  down.  Friends 
here  have  possession  of  the  house. 

2.  Mocnt-Hollv.  The  preparative  meeting 
is  held  on  the  fifth  day  preceding  Burlington 
monthly  meeting.  The  meetings  for  worship 
commen  ce  at  ten  o'clock.  Previously  to  the 
separation,  Mount-Holly  was  a  monthly  meet- 
ing, composed  of  Mount-Holly,  the  Mount  and 
Vincent  Town  preparative  meetings.  The 
Hicksites  having  taken  possession  of  the  meeting 
houses  at  all  these  places,  and  but  few  Friends 
remaining,  the  monthly  meeting  was  laid  down, 
and  the  members  formed  into  a  preparative 
meeting  as  a  branch  of  Burlington.  The 
meeting  for  worship  is  held  in  a  school  house 
in  Mount-Holly,  hired  for  the  purpose. 

3.  Rancocas.  The  preparative  meeting  is 
held  on  the  fourth  day  preceding  the  monthly 
meeting.  The  meetings  for  worship  are  held 
on  first  day  and  fourth  day,  at  eleven  o'clock. 
Friends  still  meet  at  the  meeting  house,  on  first 
day,  with  the  Hicksites:  but  the  day  of  the  mid- 
week meeting  has  been  changed  from  fifth  to 
fourth  day,  in  order  to  hold  the  meeting  with- 
out disturbance. 

4.  Old  Springfield.  The  preparative  meet- 
ing is  held  on  the  third  fifth  day  of  the  month. 
The  meetings  for  worship  begin  at  eleven 
o'clock.  The  Hicksites  having  seized  the 
meeting  house,  Friends  meet  in  the  school 
house  belonging  to  the  preparative  meeting. 

II.  Chesterfield  Monthly  Meeting  is 
held  at  Chesterfield  (Crosswicks)  on  the  third 
day  following  the  first  second  day  in  the  month, 
commencing  at  eleven  o'clock.  The  select 
preparative  meeting  is  held  at  the  same  hour 
on  the  preceding  day  in  the  second,  fiAh, 
eighth  and  eleventh  months. 
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Chesterfield  consists  of  four  preparative 
meetings,  viz: 

1.  Chesterfield.  The  preparative  meet- 
ing is  held  on  the  last  fifth  day  in  the  month. 
It  commences  at  eleven  o'clock.  The  Hicks- 
ites  having  gained  possession  of  the  meeting 
house,  Friends  hold  their  meetings  in  a  house 
rented  for  the  purpose.  There  is  a  Friends' 
meeting  house  in  Bordentown,  which  is  in  pos- 
session of  the  Hicksites,  and  the  few  Friends 
who  live  in  that  village,  now  attend  Crosswick's 
meeting. 

2.  Stony  Bkook.  The  preparative  meeting 
is  held  on  the  fifth  day  preceding  Chesterfield 
monthly  meeting.  It  commences  at  eleven 
o'clock.  Friends  here  have  possession  of  the 
meeting  house. 

3.  Trenton.  The  preparative  meeting  is 
held  on  the  third  fifth  day  in  the  month.  It 
commences  at  ten  o'clock.  The  Hicksites 
have  possession  of  the  meeting  house,  and 
Friends  meet  in  a  house  procured  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

4.  East  Branch.  The  preparative  meeting 
is  held  on  the  last  fifth  day  but  one  in  the  month. 
It  commences  at  eleven  o'clock.  Friends  here 
have  possession  of  the  meeting  house. 

III.  Little  Egg  Harbour  Monthly 
Meeting  is  held  at  Tuckerton  on  the  second 
fifth  day  in  the  month.  It  commences  at 
eleven  o'clock.  The  select  preparative  meet- 
ing is  held  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  same  day  in 
the  second,  fifth,  eighth,  and  eleventh  months. 

Little  Egg  Harbour  consists  of  two  prepara- 
tive meetings,  viz: 

1.  Little  Egg  Harbour.  The  prepara- 
tive meeting  is  held  at  Tuckerton  on  the  first 
fifth  day  in  the  month.  It  commences  at  eleven 
o'clock.  A  meeting  for  worship  was  held  at 
Bridgeport,  about  twelves  miles  from  Tucker- 
ton, which  is  now  laid  down.  The  separatists 
have  obtained  possession  of  the  house,  and  the 
Friends  who  belonged  thereto,  attend  Tucker- 
ton meeting. 

2.  Barnegat.  The  preparative  meeting  is 
held  on  the  fourth  day  preceding  the  first  fifth 
day  in  the  month.  It  commences  at  eleven 
o'clock.  There  being  no  separation  here, 
Friends  hare  the  meeting  house. 

IV.  Upper  Springfield  Monthly  Meet- 
ing is  held  at  Upper  Springfield  on  the  fourth 
day  following  the  first  second  day  in  the  month. 
It  commences  at  ten  o'clock.  Upper  Spring- 
field consists  of  two  preparative  meetings,  viz: 

1.  The  preparative  meeting  is  held  on  the 
third  fifth  day  in  the  month.  It  commences  at 
ten  o'clock.  Friends  have  possession  of  one 
end  of  the  meeting  house,  and  the  Hicksites  of 
the  other;  and  they  hold  their  meetings  at  dif- 
ferent hours.  Previously  to  the  separation, 
there  was  a  preparative  meeting  at  Freehold, 
which  has  been  laid  down  in  consequence  of 
most  of  the  members  having  joined  the  Hicks- 
ites. The  remaining  members  are  attached  to 
Upper  Springfield  preparative  meeting. 

2.  Mansfield.  The  preparative  meeting  is 
held  on  the  fifth  day  preceding  the  first  second 
day  in  the  month.  It  commences  at  ten 
o'clock.  Friends  meet  in  the  meeting  house 
on  fifth  day9,  and  in  the  school  house  belong- 
ing to  the  preparative  meeting,  on  first  days. 

The  mid-week  meetings  for  worship  are  held 


on  the  same  day  and  hour,  and  meetings  on 
first  day,  at  the  same  hour  as  the  respective 
preparative  meetings. 

THE  SLAVE. 

Br  Richard  Howitt. 
He  was  a  chieftain  in  his  native  land, 

A  fearless  hunter  with  the  bow  and  spear: 
Unwearied  did  he  track  the  desert  sand, 

The  lion  slew  he  with  a  jovial  cheer. 
And  now  he  toils  beneath  the  summer  sun, 

A  thousand  leagues  from  where  his  foot  was  free; 
A  thousand  leagues  from  where  his  children  run, 

Who  bore  his  bow,  orclomb  to  share  his  knee. 
Through  the  sad  day  he  toils,  but  through  the  night 

In  blessed  dreams  he  treads  his  native  wild — 
Gazes  on  her  who  was  his  life,  his  light, 

And  in  his  transport,  clasps  each  loved  child. 
The  day  must  dawn — the  day  that  bears  him  back 
A  thousand  leagues — to  place  him  on  the  rack  ! 


THE 

FRIEND. 

FOURTH 

MONTH,  2,  1831. 

We  have  made  more  than  one  effort  to  draw 
the  attention  of  Friends,  in  the  various  sections 
of  this  and  other  yearly  meetings  on"  this  conti- 
nent, to  the  importance  of  preparing  and  for- 
warding to  us  for  publication,  authentic  state- 
ments of  meeting  houses,  where  and  how 
situated,  the  time  and  place  of  holding  quar- 
terly, monthly,  and  other  meetings,  &c,  to- 
gether with  such  particulars  relative  to  being 
dispossessed  of  meeting  houses,  the  means  re 
sorted  to  for  temporary  accommodation,  and 
the  erection  of  new  meeting  houses,  as  may 
be  deemed  interesting  to  be  known.  Over 
and  above  the  satisfaction  resulting  to  the  read- 
ers of 11  The  Friend,"  by  the  immediate  inser 
tion  therein  of  those  statements,  we  should 
ultimately  be  enabled  to  collate  and  publish 
a  digested  tabular  view  of  all  the  meetings,  and 
thereby  render  an  essential  service  to  the  body 
at  large.  We  therefore  embrace  the  occasion 
of  inserting  the  account  from  Burlington  quar- 
terly meeting,  to  reiterate  a  request  to  the 
clerks,  or  other  competent  members,  of  the 
several  quarterly  meetings,  to  give  attention 
forthwith  to  a  business  so  obviously  expedient 
and  proper  in  itself,  and  so  easily  effected  by 
those  having  access  to  the  necessary  means  of 
information.  At  the  same  time,  the  Burlington 
statement  may  be  recommended,  in  respect  to 
the  arrangement  and  manner,  as  a  criterion  for 
the  rest. 

Allusion  has  before  been  made  to  a  collec- 
tion of  manuscript  papers  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Samuel  Hazard,  editor  of  that  valuable  jour- 
nal, "  The  Register  of  Pennsylvania,"  which, 
under  the  title  of  "  Smith's  History  of  Penn- 
sylvania," have  been  for  some  time  in  course  of 
publication  in  the  Register.  A  part  of  the 
series  constituting  an  account  of  the  original 
settlement  of  Friends'  meetings,  the  building 
of  meeting  houses,  &c.  within  the  provinces  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  embodies  a  large 
collection  of  facts  and  circumstances,  which 
appeared  to  us  of  sufficient  interest  to  justify 
the  insertion  in  full,  and  we  have  accordingly 
commenced  with  a  portion  to-day.  The  article 


may  further  be  taken  in  the  nature  of  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  "  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,"  continued  through  several  of  our 
back  numbers,  and  which,  we  hope,  will  ere 
long  be  resumed. 

The  principles  embraced  in,  and  the  general 
spirit  and  bearing  of  the  decision  in  the  Wi- 
caco  Riot  case,  (a  report  of  which  drawn  up 
by  a  respectable  member  of  the  bar.  is  inserted 
to-day,)  render  it  a  matter  of  moment  not  only 
to  the  parties  immediately  concerned,  but  to 
all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of 
order  and  government,  of  civil  and  religious 
privileges. 

ROBERT  BARCLAY'S  WORKS.— The 
edition  of  Robert  Barclay's  Works,  which  we 
announced  as  proposed  by  Benjamin  C.  Stan- 
ton, is  now  in  press,  and  he  expects  will  be 
completed  by  the  ensuing  Philadelphia  yearly 
meeting,  and  he  requests  his  subscribers,  and 
others  who  want,  to  send  for  the  books  at  their 
respective  yearly  meetings,  if  they  are  not  de- 
livered to  them  before,  which  will  be  done  as 
far  as  practicable. 

The  edition  will  be  a  re-print  from  a  London 
octavo  edition  of  1717,  compared  with  the 
quarto  edition  of  1691.  Much  care  is  taken 
to  render  it  a  correct  copy,  and  to  have  the 
work  well  executed  in  every  respect. 


The  first  of  a  series  of  volumes  to  be  enti- 
tled "  The  Family  Library  of  Health,"  in 
which  will  be  considered  separately,  the  vari- 
ous  subjects  connected  with  the  preservation  of 
health,  in  language  adapted  to  popular  com- 
prehension, will  shortly  be  put  to  press  at  the 
office  of  the  Journal  of  Health  and  Journal  of 
Law,  No.  108  Chestnut  street.  Each  vol.  of 
18mo.  size,  will  contain  from  200  to  300  close- 
ly printed  pages,  and  may  be  had  separately 
from  the  rest. 

Editors  will  confer  a  favour  by  publishing 
the  above. 

Statistic  of  Mortality. — The  following  tabular 
view  of  the  annual  mortality  of  some  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Europe  and  this  country,  is  taken  from  an 
article  on  the  subject  of  "  Longevity,"  in  the  Decem- 
ber Number  of  the  American  Quarterly  Review,  and 
exhibits  to  much  advantage,  the  comparative  salu- 
brity of  the  latter: — 


Philadelphia,  .... 

1  in  45-68 

Glasgow,  ..... 

1 

44 

Manchester,          .       .  . 

1 

44 

•Geneva,        .  . 

1 

43 

Boston,  ..... 

1 

41-26 

London,  ..... 

1 

40 

New  York,  - 

1 

37-83 

St.  Petersburgh,  .... 

1 

37 

Charleston,  ..... 

1 

36-50 

Baltimore, 

1 

35-54 

Leghorn,        .  -  . 

1 

35 

Berlin,  . 

1 

34 

Paris,  Lyons,  Strasburg,  Barcelona, 

1 

32 

Nice  and  Palermo, 

1 

31 

Madrid,  

1 

29 

Naples,         .       .             ,  , 

1 

28 

Brussels,  

1 

26 

1 

25 

Amsterdam,  .... 

1 

24 

Vienna,  ..... 

1 

22-50 

ERRATUM. 
In  the  obituary  notice  last  number,  page  192,  for 
trembling,  read  troubling. 
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For  "  The  Friend.". 

The  Dispute  between  Lord  Baltimore  and 
William  Penn. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  was,  for 
half  a  century,  a  subject  of  litigation  between 
the  two  colonies.  The  question  was  ultimately 
decided  in  favour  of  the  latter,  by  Lord  Hard- 
wicke,  who  was  the  chancellor  of  England  at 
the  time.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to 
carry  the  decision  into  effect;  and,  under  their 
direction,  the  southern  boundary  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, so  well  known  by  the  name  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line,  was  settled.  The  conduct  of 
William  Penn,  in  this  transaction,  has  been  se- 
verely reprehended  by  certain  writers;  and  the 
accusations  having  been  renewed  in  two  re- 
cent works,  I  have  thought  it  due  to  his  char- 
acter to  investigate  the  truth  of  the  charge. 
In  the  History  of  the  United  States,  prepared 
for  Dr.  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopedia,  is  the 
following  paragraph: 

"  Penn  paid  a  proper  attention  to  the  rights 
of  the  Indians,  and  satisfied  them  for  the  terri- 
tory of  which  he  took  possession;  but  this 
transaction  was  dictated  by  an  interested  po- 
licy, rather  than  by  the  love  of  equity.  For  in 
other  instances  he  showed  himself  no  ways 
scrupulous  about  the  rights  of  others,  provided 
he  could  forward  his  own  views.  He  was 
much  attached  to  James  IT.  and  seems  to  have 
had  considerable  interest  with  that  royal  bigot, 
whom  he  importuned  for  a  grant  of  the  Dela- 
ware colony,  although  both  he  and  James  were 
perfectly  aware  that  Lord  Baltimore  had  a  legal 
claim  to  that  territory.  But  he  was  successful 
in  his  application;  and  obtained  the  town  of 
Newcastle,  with  a  territory  12  miles  round,  and 
the  tract  of  land  extending  southward  on  the 
Delaware  to  Cape  Henlopen.  Without  any 
regard  to  the  claims  of  Lord  Baltimore,  he  im- 
mediately assumed  the  rights  of  jurisdiction, 
which  led  to  a  discussion  productive  of  a  con- 
siderable inconveniency  to  both."  Vol.  l.p.  64. 

In  a  history  of  Maryland,  by  John  V.  L. 
M'Mahon,  published  at  Baltimore  during  the 
present  year,  several  pages  are  devoted  to 
an  account  of  this  controversy.  Speaking 
of  the  grant,  by  the  Duke  of  York  to  Penn, 
of  the  Delaware  settlements,  the  writer  says, 


"  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  remark  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  one  in  granting  that  to  which 
he  had  no  title,  and  of  the  other,  in  seeking  for 
and  accepting  such  a  grant,  with  a  full  know 
ledge  of  its  invalidity,  for  the  single  purpose  of 
enabling  himself  to  encroach  upon  Baltimore's 
territory  under  colour  of  right.  The  judg- 
ment of  history  has  already  been  passed  upon 
it,  and  we,  of  this  day,  who  listen  to  no- 
thing but  the  plaudits  of  Penn,  may  learn  from 
a  contrast  of  these,  not  only  with  his  conduct 
on  this  occasion,  but  throughout  his  proprie- 
tary transactions  with  Baltimore, — '  how  ef 
fectully  success  will  often  gild  usurpation  and 
sanctify  wrong.' "  Vol.  1.  p.  28. 

The  reader  who  wishes  to  ascertain  the  facts 
in  relation  to  this  dispute,  may  collect  them  from 
the  work  last  quoted,  Proud's  History  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Hazard's  State  Papers,  and  more  at 
length  in  an  impartial  and  elaborate  "  Memoir 
on  the  controversy  between  William  Penn  and 
Lord  Baltimore,  respecting  the  boundaries  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  by  James  Dunlop, 
esq."  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

It  is  from  these  sources,  but  more  especially 
from  the  last,  that  the  following  sketch  of  the 
controversy  has  been  compiled. 

The  charters  granted  bf  the  European  mo- 
narchs,  for  the  subjugation  and  settlement  of 
America,  are  all  marked  with  that  ignorance 
of  the  real  geography  of  the  country,  which 
was  then  universal.  They  were  not  only  in- 
consistent with  each  other,  but  often  with 
themselves,  as  was  the  charter  granted  by 
Charles  I.  to  lord  Baltimore.  This  instrument 
bears  date  in  the  year  1632,  and  thus  defines 
the  extent  of  Maryland:  "  All  that  part  of  the 
peninsula  or  Chersonese,  lying  in  the  parts  of 
America,. bet  ween  the  ocean  on  the  east,  and 
the  bay  of  Chesapeake  on  the  west;  divided 
from  the  residue  thereof  by  a  right  line  drawn 
from  the  promontory  or  head  land,  called  Wat- 
kin's  point,  situated  upon  bay  aforesaid,  and 
near  the  river  of  Wighco  on  the  west,  unto  the 
main  ocean  on  the  east,  and  between  that 
boundary  on  the  south,  unto  that  part  of  the 
bay  of  Delaware  on  the  north,  which  lieth 
under  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude,  where 
New  England  is  terminated;  and  all  the  tract 
of  land  within  the  following  limits,  to  wit,  pass- 
ing from  the  said  Delaware  bay  in  a  right  line 
aforesaid,  unto  the  true  meridian  of  the  first 
fountain  of  the  Potomac,  thence  running  south 
unto  the  further  bank  of  the  said  river,  and 
following  the  same  on  the  west  and  south,  unto 
a  certain  place  called  Cinquack,  situate  near 
the  mouth  of  the  said  rivers,  where  it  empties 
into  the  aforesaid  bay  of  Chesapeake,  and 
thence  by  the  shortest  line  unto'the  aforesaid 


bay  of  Chesapeake,  and  thence  by  the  shortest 
line  unto  the  aforesaid  place  or  promontory 
called  Watkin's  point."  The  territory  thus 
conveyed,  was  defined  in  the  same  instrument 
to  be  that  which  was  hitherto  uncultivated. 

The  province  of  Maryland  was  thus  carved 
out  of  the  territory  of  Virginia,  which  had  pre- 
viously extended  to  the  southern  boundary  of 
Plymouth  colony,  the  charter  of  which,  at  its 
last  revision,  conveyed  the  right  of  soil,  and  gov- 
ernment, from  the  40th  to  the  48th  degree  of 
north  latitude. 

The  charter  of  Pennsylvania  was  granted  in 
1601,  and  thus  defines  the  boundaries  of  the 
colony:  "  on  the  east  by  Delaware  river,  from 
twelve  miles  distance  northwards  of  Newcastle 
town,  unto  the  three  and  fortieth  degree  of 
northern  latitude,  if  the  said  river  doth  extend 
so  far  northward,  then  by  the  said  river  so  far 
as  it  doth  extend;  and  from  the  head  of  the 
said  river,  the  eastern  bounds  are  to  be  de- 
termined by  a  meridian  line,  to  be  drawn  from 
the  head  of  the  said  river  unto  the  said  forty- 
third  degree.  This  said  land  to  extend  west- 
ward five  degrees  in  longitude,  to  be  computed 
from  the  said  eastern  bounds;  and  the  said 
lands  to  be  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  three  and  fortieth  degree  of  north- 
ern latitude,  and  on  the  south  by  a  circle,  drawn 
at  twelve  miles  distant  from  Newcastle,  north- 
ward and  westward  unto  the  beginning  of  the 
fortieth  degree  of  northern  latitude,  and  then 
by  a  straight  line  westward  to  the  limits  of 
longitude  above  mentioned." 

The  only  map  of  the  Chesapeake  bay  and 
surrounding  country,  which  was  extant  at  the 
time  of  granting  the  charter  of  Maryland,  was 
that  contained  in  Captain  John  Smith's  History 
of  Virginia.  That  the  description  of  the  terri- 
torial bounds  of  Maryland  was  drawn  up  from 
that  map,  is  not  disputed;  for  the  position  of 
some  of  the  places  referred  to  in  the  charter 
is  only  to  be  ascertained  from  it.  In  that  map, 
the  latitude  of  all  the  places  towards  the  head 
of  Chesapeake  bay  is  overrated;  and  the  line 
of  40°  runs  nearly  in  the  parallel  of  the  actual 
boundary  between  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 
That  the  latter  colony  was  bounded  by  a  line 
in  40p  of  north  latitude,  as  then  supposed  to 
run,  is-  further  evident  by  the  language  of  the 
charter,  which  defines  the  northern  boundary 
to  be  that  part  of  the  Delaware  bay,  Sic.  The 
extent  of  Delaware  bay  was  well  known  at  the 
time,  although  the"  latitudes  were  not  ascer- 
tained; and  two  definitions  being  given,  it  is 
but  reasonable  to  be  governed  by  that  which 
was  clear  and  fixed  at  the  time  it  was  used. 
It  was  upon  this  principle  that  the  decision 
was  ultimately  made  jn  the  English  court  of 
chancery  by  the  famous  lord  Hardwicke;  and 
William  Penn  is  certainly  not  to  be  censured 
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for  maintaining,  as  his  right,  that  which  the 
highest  judicial  authority  confirmed  to  his  suc- 
cessors as  such.  The  charter  of  Pennsylvania 
defines  its  northernboundary  line  to  be  the  com- 
mencement of  the  forty-third  degree  of  north 
latitude.  There  h;is  never  been  any  dispute 
respecting  it;  and  it  is  laid  down  accordingly 
in  all  the  maps  in  42°.  The  southern  boundary 
is  defined  in  like  manner  to  be  the  beginning 
of  the  fortieth  degree,  that  is,  the  termination 
of  the  thirty-ninth,  or  in  latitude  39°.  Yet  it 
does  not  appear  that  William  Penn  ever  pressed 
the  strict  fulfilment  of  his  charter  in  this  res- 
pect. Common  usage  has  sanctioned  the 
practice,  although  not  an  accurate  one,  of 
speaking  of  the  termination  of  any  degree  of 
latitude,  the  fortieth  for  example,  as  being  that 
degree.  The  point  where  it  terminates,  marks 
40  degrees  from  .the  equator;  but  the  fortieth 
degree  itself  is  a  space  of  69^  English  miles; 
which  begins  in  39°  north  latitude,  and  ends  in 
40°  north  latitude. 

When  the  deputy  governor  Markham 
arrived  at  Upland,  in  the  year  1681,  he 
found  Lord  Baltimore  in  the  province,  and 
they  had  an  interview  on  the  subject  of  the 
boundary.  It  was  discovered  from  actual  ob- 
servation, to  the  astonishment  of  all  parties, 
that  Upland  itself  was  at  least  twelve  miles 
south  of  the  40th  degree,  which  extended  sev- 
eral miles  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill. 
This  discovery  at  once  terminated  the  confer- 
ence, as  lord  Baltimore  insisted  upon  his  right 
to  all  the  land  south  of  that  line. 

There  were  other  difficulties  which  came  in 
to  embarrass  the  question.  The  charter  of 
Maryland  embraced  all  the  peninsula  between 
the  two  bays  north  of  Watkins'  point.  It  con- 
tained, however,  a  clause,  excepting  lands  al- 
ready settled;  and  this  exception  proved  fatal 
to  the  claim  of  Lord  Baltimore,  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  lands  on  the  Delaware.  The  Dutch, 
and  perhaps  the  Swedes,  had  settlements  at 
several  points  on  the  western  shore  of  Dela- 
ware bay  at  the  time  of  the  date  of  his  char- 
ter. These  settlements  were  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  colony  at  New  Netherlands, 
and  submitted  with  it  to  the  forces  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  in  the  year  1664.  They  thus  became 
the  property  of  that  nobleman,  and  were  by 
him  conveyed  to  Penn.  Lord  Baltimore  de- 
nied the  validity  of  the  title,  and  claimed  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  peninsula,  as  being  within 
his  territory. 

Besides  this,  the  discovery  made  of  the  true 
position  of  40°  north  latitude,  rendered  it  im- 
possible literally  to  fulfil  that  part  of  the  charter 
which  related  to  the  circle  around  New  Castle. 

That  both  Lord  Baltimore  and  William  Penn 
should  earnestly  contend  for  what  they  honestly 
believed  to  be  their  right,  is  no  ground  of  re- 
proach against  either. 

The  charge  against  the  latter,  "  of  being  no 
ways  scrupulous  about  the  rights  of  others," 
cannot  be  substantiated  by  any  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  these  transactions. 

Previous  to  granting  the  charter  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  agents  of  the  Duke  of  York,  as  pro- 
prietor of  the  three  lower  counties,  and  of 
Lord  Baltimore,  were  h«rd  before  the  king's 
council,  and  their  objections  to  the  charter 
were  stated.    It  appears  that  Penn  was  anx- 


ious to  avoid  interfering  with  the  just  rights  of 
the  neighbouring  colonists.  The  point  con- 
tended for  by  the  agents  of  Lord  Baltimore  was, 
that  the  southern  boundary  of  the  new  colony 
should  not  be  to  the  south  of  the  fort  Susque- 
hanna; but  that  it  should  be  an  east  and  west 
line  starting  from  that  point.  Where  this  fort 
was  situated,  cannot,  perhaps,  now  be  ascer- 
tained: but  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  was  near  or  in  the  parallel  of  40°,  as  laid 
down  in  Smith's  map  of  Virginia,  and  that  the 
northern  bounds  of  Maryland,  as  meant  to  be 
defined,  and  as  then  supposed  to  be,  were  al- 
most precisely  what  they  now  are. 

Immediately  after  his  arrival  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  1682,  Penn  sought  a  conference  with 
Lord  Baltimore,  which  took  place  in  Maryland, 
in  that  year,  without  any  decisive  result.  Soon 
after,  Lord  Baltimore  endeavoured  to  makeset- 
tlements  under  the  authority  of  Maryland, 
within  the  three  lower  provinces,  as  they  were 
called;  and  in  the  following  year,  sent  Colonel 
Talbot  to  make  a  formal  demand  of  Penn,  of 
all  the  territory  lying  south  of  40°,  as  deter- 
mined by  observation.  In  the  year  1684,  a 
party  of  Marylanders  made  a  forcible  entry  on 
several  plantations  in  the  lower  counties;  and 
some  of  the  inhabitants  were  threatened  with 
the  same  outrage,  in  case  they  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  authority  of  Lord  Baltimore. 
William  Penn,  by  persuasion  and  mildness, 
succeeded,  for  the  time,  in  repressing  these 
disorders.  Yet,  soon  after,  they  broke  out  into 
a  border  warfare,  which  was  not  quieted  until 
the  year  1732. 

As  my  sole  object  in  this  communication  is 
to  vindicate  the  part  which  our  illustrious 
founder  took  in  the  dispute,  and  to  show  that  it 
involved  no  imputation  upon  the  purity  of  his 
motives,  I  shall  not^  pursue  the  history  of  the 
litigation.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  after  fre- 
quent hearings  before  the  king's  council  and 
the  court  of  chancery,  the  territory  in  dispute 
was  finally  settled  according  to  the  present 
bounds,  and  the  southern  line  of  our  state  fixed 
in  the  year  1760,  by  an  agreement  between 
the  proprietors.  "  The  whole  history  of  these 
transactions,"  says  Dunlop,  "shows  conclu- 
sively the  fairness  and  candour,  the  modera- 
tion and  firmness  of  William  Penn,  the  illustri- 
ous and  irreproachable  founder  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  the  justice  of  the  claims  of  his  posterity; 
and  rescue  his  name  from  the  imputation  of 
injustice." 

Selected  for  "The  Friend." 
EARTHQUAKE  AT  CARACAS, 

In  Colombia,  South  America,  in  1812. 

JOURNEY  FROM  LA  GUAYRA  TO  CARACAS. 

The  city  of  Caracas,  formerly  called  St. 
Juan  de  Leon,  is  situated  in  a-  valley  about 
four  miles  to  the  south,  in  a  direct  line,  from 
the  sea,  from  which  it  is  completely  walled  in 
by  the  mountains,  the  height  of  which,  parti- 
cularly that  called  the  «  Silla"  or  "  Saddle"  of 
Caracas,  renders  it  necessary  for  travellers  to 
work  their  way  to  it  by  a  road  sixteen  miles  in 
length.  As  is  customary,  we  hired  mules  for 
our  journey- to  the  city,  and  set  off  at  a  round 
pace,  secured  from  the  danger  of  falling  by  the 
convenient  structure  of  the  Spanish  saddles. 
From  La  Guayra,  the  road  sweeps  along  the 


sandy  shore  of  the  bay  to  the  rural  village  of 
Maycatia,  near  Cape  Blanco,  whence  it  winds 
up  the  mountain  in  a  zigzag  direction  to  coun- 
teract the  acclivity.  Some  parts  of  it  are,  how- 
ever, so  steep,  that  the  traveller,  unless  he  be 
well  mounted,  is  frequently  obliged  to  alight, 
and  seek  safety  and  expedition  in  pedestrian 
exertion. 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  to  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  English  scenery  only,  rich 
as  that  is  during  the  summer,  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  views,  which, 
at  every  turn  on  this  road,  burst  upon  the  en- 
thusiastic admirer  of  nature.  He  meets,  in 
fact,  a  succession  of  inclined  planes  cut  out  in 
serpentine  curves  on  the  face  of  the  mountain, 
and  overshadowed  by  trees;  excepting  at  the 
turns,  he  finds  himself  continually,  as  it  were, 
on  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  There  is  a  diver- 
sity of  subsidiary  hill  and  dale,  even  to  the 
highest  ridges  of  these  elevated  regions,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  covered  with  gigantic 
trees,  veiled  in  a  rich  and  variegated  green; 
and  here  and  there  are  observed  fields  of  maize 
and  plantations  of  coffee.  The  Silla  is  said  to 
be  eleven  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  the  traveller  must  ascend  nearly  to  its 
full  height  before  he  reaches  the  pass.  The 
views  through  the  glades  of  the  country  below, 
increase  in  interest  and  extent  as  he  proceeds; 
and  the  curious  frequently  pause  to  mark  parts 
of  roads  which  they  have  passed,  and  to  which 
it  appears  they  might,  with  facility,  pitch  down 
a  stone,  though  they  have  ridden  some  miles  to 
attain  the  elevated  sight  on  which  they  stand. 
Instances  are  reported  of  travellers  having 
fallen  from  the  road  down  the  precipitous  de- 
clivity, mules  and  all,  but  without  sustaining  any 
injury,  saving  successive  bumps  against  the 
trees,  that  broke  their  fall  into  portions,  and 
thus  saved  them  from  destruction. 

Before  reaching  the  highest  part  of  the  road, 
the  jaded  rider  and  his  mule  are  cheered  by 
the  welcome  appearance  of  a  posada,  or  inn, 
where  may  be  had  a  glass  of  Catalonia  wine, 
and  the  greater  luxury,  in  a  tropical  country,  of 
water  so  cold  that  it  casts  a  dim  upon  the  glass. 
The  air  is  here  agreeably  cool,  but  it  is  fre- 
quently obscured  by  mists.  From  a  shrubbery 
in  front  of  this  humble  place  of  entertainment, 
may  be  obtained,  when  the  atmosphere  per- 
mits, one  of  the  most  sublime  and  beautiful 
prospects  it  is  possible  for  the  most  fertile 
imagination  to  conceive.  The  clouds  and  misty 
vapours  frequently  hang  on  the  mountain,  far 
below  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  and  his  conti- 
nued gaze  downward  seems  to  be  upon  the  im- 
penetrable, yet  still  extending  ocean  of  immen- 
sity. When  the  clouds  are  dispersed  by  the 
breeze,  to  look  down  from  such  r.n  altitude 
upon  the  vast  extent  of  hill,  and  dale,'  and 
ocean,  and  sky,  which  the  eye  can  at  once  em- 
brace, produces  a  momentary  giddiness,  which 
is  succeeded  by  emotions  of  surprise  and  ad- 
miration, mingled  with  that  blameless  pride 
and  feeling  of  independence,  which  is  natural 
on  attaining,  with  no  little  toil,  an  eminence 
from  which  we  may  look  down  like  "  monarchs 
of  all  we  survey,"  upon  the  world  that  is  spread 
out  beneath  us,  relieved,  for  a  time  at  least, 
from  its  trammels  and  turmoils.  From  this 
spot,  the  large  ships  in  the  rufHed  bay  of  La 
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Guayra  appear  no  bigger  than  boats,  or  mere 
specks  upon  the  placid  surface  of  a  lake. 
While  the  eye  is  thus  gratified,  the  noise  of 
waterfalls  and  gurgling  brooks,  the  songs  of 
wild  birds  that  flit  past  in  the  richest  plumage, 
the  shouts  of  muleteers  far  and  near,  the  rust- 
ling of  leaves  in  the  wind,  and  the  hum  of  in- 
numerable insects,  all  betokening  a  World  of 
life  and  activity,  convey  to  the  naturalist  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  riches  of  a  tropical  landscape, 
which  the  pencil  of  fancy  would  in  vain  strive 
to  portray. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, on  the  south  side,  the  traveller's  attention 
is  arrested  by  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  city  of 
Caracas,  and  the  whole  valley,  nine  miles  in 
length,  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills, 
and  watered  by  innumerable  rivulets  that  dis- 
charge themselves  into  a  river  that  winds,  with 
gentle  current,  down  the  meadows.  As  the 
valley  is  situated  high,  the  descent  on  this  side, 
though  steep,  is  little  more  than  half  that  on 
the  eastern  declivity  of  the  mountain,  The 
valley,  indeed,  is  one  of  those  elevated  or  table 
lands  peculiar  to  South  America,  which  a  Eu- 
ropean, were  he  conveyed  to  it  without  ob- 
serving the  use  of  the  road,  would  conclude 
was  nearly  level  with  the  sea. 

The  streets  of  Caracas  we  found  to  intersect 
each  other  at  right  angles,  those  running  south- 
ward sloping  gently  towards  the  river.  The 
houses  of  the  genleeler  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity, were  not  without  considerable  outward 
elegance.  The  greater  number  were  built  of 
a  composition  of  clay  and  gravel:  a  few  only 
being  of  lime  and  stone.  The  walls  of  those 
built  of  the  former  material,  are  cast  a  few  feet 
high  at  a  time,  of  any  required  thickness,  with- 
•  in  wood-work,  the  clay  being  in  a  diluted 
state.  When  this  becomes  dry,  and  is  partially 
hardened,  the  wood-work,  consisting  of  boards, 
fixed  on  each  side,  is  shifted  higher,  and  more 
of  the  material  is  thrown  on.  This  operation 
is  continued  till  the  whole  is  of  the  required 
height.  These  houses  are  tastefully  ornament- 
ed exteriorly  with  pilasters,  mouldings,  and 
other  architectural  ornaments  in  cement;  and 
as  they  are  coloured  in  imitation  of  stone,  they 
have  a  cheerful  and  pleasing  appearance.  The 
material  of  which  the  walls  are  formed,  ac- 
quires, in  course  of  time,  considerable  hardness 
and  consistency:  but  it  is  evident,  that  as  the 
walls  become  like  an  entire  piece  of  what  in 
potteries  is  termed  biscuit  ware,  they  are 
liable  to  be  easily  bent  or  split  in  huge  frag- 
ments; and  having  no  elasticity  from  joint- 
work,  they  are  not  calculated  to  withstand  the 
concussions  of  an  earthquake.  We  saw  few 
houses  above  two  stories  in  height;  indeed,  the 
greater  number  were  only  of  one  story,  but 
.  with  lofty  ceilings.  The  dwellings  of  the  opu- 
lent, as  now  in  that  country,  were  designed 
with  considerable  taste.  The  entrance  was  by 
a  wide  gate-way,  or  passage  in  the  centre,  ter- 
minating in  an  open  square,  with  light  piazzas 
and  a  gallery  above  all  round  it,  from  which 
the  doors  of  the  upper  apartment  opened.  The 
principal  rooms  occupied  the  part  of  the  build- 
ing that  formed  the  front  of  the  square.  These 
houses  were  finished  with  more  or  less  ele- 
gance, according  to  the  taste  or  wealth  of  the 
proprietors.  The  squares  and  passages  of  some 


were  finely  flagged — of  others,  fancifully  paved 
with  white  and  party-coloured  small  stones, 
or  not  uncommonly,  with  bones  of  sheep  and 
other  animals,  the  knuckle  part  up,  which  had 
a  pleasing  and  novel  effect.  Owing  to  the  mo- 
derate height  of  the  houses,  the  width  of  the 
streets,  and  the  detached  system  of  building, 
the  city  covered  a  large  extent  of  ground. 

The  climate  of  Caracas  is  temperate  and  de- 
lightful. Though  but  ten  degrees  from  the 
equator,  it  enjoys,  from  its  altitude,  that  tem- 
perature which  a  tropical  climate  would  other- 
wise deny. 

It  is  said  to  be  about  five  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its  height,  together 
with  the  effect  of  the  vapours  that  often  hang 
on  the  adjacent  mountains,  and  absorb  the 
fiercer  rays  of  the  sun,  renders  the  air  at  once 
balmy  and  salubrious.  The  days  are  seldom 
much  warmer  than  our  finest  mid-summer 
weather:  and  as  this  temperature  is  pretty 
evenly  maintained,  the  warmth  is  less  oppres- 
sive. 

The  evenings  are  of  a  placid  mildness,  grate- 
ful to  Europeans;  and  are  considered  by  the 
natives  of  the  country,  particularly  those  from 
the  low  lands,  as  inclining  to  cold. 

The  principal  public  buildings  were  the 
churches,  which  were  about  twelve  in  number. 
The  cathedral  was  a  brick  edifice,  with  a  square 
tower.  The  roof  was  supported  by  two  rows 
of  massy  pillars,  and  we  observed  a  superb  al- 
tar, and  some  decayed  paintings  and  orna- 
ments, that  bespoke  its  former  grandeur.  Some 
of  the  pillars  were  covered  with  rich  taffeta, 
the  gifts  of  the  pious  or  the  penitent.  The 
other  churches  were  smaller,  but  more  elegant 
in  outward  appearance.  The  spires  and  towers 
were  provided  with  numbers  of  bells,  which 
were  almost  constantly  tolling.  There  were 
likewise  several  nunneries,  and  a  college;  also 
barracks,  in  the  outskirts,  built  in  modern 
style. 

The  inhabitants  of  Caracas  are  principally 
whites,  and  of  those  mixed  castes  that  partake 
but  slightly  of  African  or  mixed  complexion. 
Amongst  the  working  classes,  the  proportion 
of  which  is  smaller  than  in  English  towns,  the 
blacks  are,  perhaps,  the  most  numerous.  The 
more  respectable  inhabitants  are  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  commercial  and  agricultural  pursuits. 
The  produce  of  the  country,  which  consists 
chiefly  of  cocoa,  coffee,  dyewoods,  indigo,  cot- 
ton, drugs,  &c.  is  either  sold  to  foreign  houses 
on  the  spot,  or  carried  to  La  Guayra,  or  Puerto 
Cabello,  whence  British  and  other  piece  goods, 
flour,  hardware,  wine,  brandy,  &lc.  are  re- 
ceived in  return — for  the  cash  purchasers  may 
be  said  to  resolve  themselves  chiefly  into  this 
sort  of  barter.  The  principal  recreation  of  the 
males  is  billiards.  The  females  are  lively  ga- 
ditanas;  they  are  generally  of  low  stature,  with 
small  and  comely  features,  and  brilliant  black 
eyes.  Few  of  them  have  a  rosy  complexion, 
but  this  deficiency  is  compensated  by  a  pale- 
ness— that  of  delicacy,  not  of  disease,  which  is 
equally  agreeable,  and  perhaps  more  interest- 
ing. The  Caracaneans  are  admirers  of  the 
fine  arts,  in  which,  however,  they  have  made 
but  moderate  progress.  They  are  passionately 
fond  of  music  and  dancing.  The  guitar  is  the 
common  instrument.  It  is  played  by  both  sexes, 


and  often  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  voice, 
with  much  taste  and  execution.  I  am  bound 
to  add,  that  to  many  amiable  domestic  quali- 
ties, the  inhabitants  of  Caracas  add  a  hospita- 
lity and  attention,  to  foreigners,  not  surpassed 
by  any  people  I  have  ever  met. 

The  valley  of  Caracas  is  not  unlike  that  of 
the  celebrated  vale  of  Clwyd:  but  the  moun- 
tains are  of  a  more  imposing  height,  and  the 
verdure  is  characterised  by  a  richer  luxuriance 
and  variety.  Caracas  has,  moreover,  the  sce- 
nic advantage  of  numerous  streams,  murmur- 
ing through  romantic  dingles,  scarcely  ever 
trodden  by  the  foot  of  man.  The  chief  produce 
of  the  valley  is  coffee,  Indian  corn,  and  Guinea 
corn;  the  last  for  the  foddering  of  mules,  on 
whose  backs  all  produce  and  other  articles  are 
transported  from  place  to  place,  a  wheel  car- 
riage being  seldom  seen  but  as  a  curiosity. 
To  the  productions  named,  may  be  added 
fruits  of  every  description,  and  a  variety  of 
market-stuffs. 

Caracas  is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened towns  in  the  republic.  Since  the 
earthquake,  it  has  been  rebuilt  upon  plans 
which  may  be  called  proof  against  a  consider- 
able concussion  of  the  earth;  and  as  it  has  re- 
sumed its  former  appearance  and  activity, 
these  few  remarks  on  the  birth-place  of  Boli- 
var, may  not  be  deemed  irrevelant. 

THE  EARTHQUAKE. 

The  dreadful  calamity  occurred  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  March,  1812,  being  in  the  Se- 
mana  Santa,  or  holy  week,  when,  as  is  custo- 
mary in  Catholic  countries,  the  inhabitants 
devote  themselves  to  religious  ceremonies  and 
festivity.  The  earlier  portion  of  each  day  was 
occupied  in  a  splendid  procession  from  one  or 
other  of  the  principal  churches;  business  was 
almost  entirely  suspended — the  inhabitants  ap- 
peared in  their  gayest  attire — the  females  and 
children  were  loaded  with  jewellery — the 
streets  were  swept  and  partially  strewed  with 
flowers,  and  in  the  evening,  the  devotions  of 
the  day  gave  place  to  amusement  and  hilarity. 
The  general  festival  continued  without  inter- 
ruption until  Thursday  afternoon,  when  the 
fatal  and  unexpected  convulsion  of  nature  took 
place.  The  weather  was  peculiarly  fine;  the 
sun  shone  brightly,  but  not  oppressively,  from 
the  deep  blue  sky,  on  the  wide  expanse  of 
which  not  a  cloud  was  to  be  seen. 

The  streets  were  gay  with  passengers,  who 
sauntered  along  in  careless  groups:  there  was 
no  sign  of  approaching  calamity;  and  it  is  not 
without  awe,  that  the  writer  of  this  narrative 
can  revert  to  the  previous  hour  of  happiness 
and  fancied  security,  and  contrast  it  with  the 
desolation  which  a  few  seconds  produced— the 
prostration  of  that  city  in  the  dust,  and  the  im- 
molation of  thousands  of  her  inhabitants. 

At  about  twenty  minutes  past  four  o'clock, 
the  writer,  in  company  with  some  friends,  was 
standing  at  the  outer  door  or  gate-way  of  a 
house  in  the  city,  expecting  to  be  called  to 
dinner,  when  the  commencement  of  the  con- 
cussion was  marked  by  a  rumbling,  smoth- 
ered, and  extraordinary  noise,  which  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  detail,  though 
its  repetition  would  reach  the  ears  of  those 
who  heard  it  like  a  funeral  knell.   It  might  be 
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aptly  called  the  groaning  of  an  agonized  world,  j  been  the  custom  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as 
This  noise  we  heard  before  we  were  sensible 
of  any  tremulous  motion  of  the  earth;  and  one 
of  my  companions  remarked,  that  he  heard  a 
troop  of  cavalry,  which  had  been  employed 
during  the  festivities — galloping  down  a  neigh- 
bouring street.  As  the  horses  and  mules  in 
that  country  were  seldom  shod,  we  thought  the 
conjecture  probable,  and  awaited  the  approach 
of  the  supposed  cavalcade.  In  a  few  seconds 
we  were  undeceived.  The  noise  became  more 
and  more  proximate,  distinct,  and  continuous, 
not  unlike  internal  thunder;  and  the  earth 
began  to  tremble  gently.  A  native  of  the 
town,  who  lived  in  the  house,  and  had  just 
joined  us,  now  exclaimed,  "Terremoto!" — an 
earthquake — and  the  trembling  of  the  earth 
became  every  second  more  violent.  The  house 
was  a  corner  one,  at  the  crossing  of  two  streets. 
We  heard  the  walls  crack,  and  pieces  of  the 
plaster  fall  upon  the  floors. 

The  trembling  of  the  ground  now  amounted 
to  sudden  jerks,  which  soon  became  so  long 
and  violent,  that  we  could  with  difficulty  keep 
our  feet. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ILLUSTRATION  OF  SCRIPTURE. 

THE  CAMrHIKE,  OR  AL  HENNA. 

This  shrub,  so  famous  to  the  present  day  in 
Egypt,  and  the  east,  and  so  elegantly  noticed 
by  Solomon,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Songs, 
14,  "  My  beloved  is  unto  me  as  a  cluster  of 
camphire  in  the  vineyards  of  Engedi,"  has 
been  considered  as  a  species  of  privet,  to  which 
natural  order  of  plants  it  probably  belongs. 
Differences  in  the  parts  of  fructification  have 
determined  botanists  to  rank  it  as  a  distinct 
genius  in  their  artificial  arrangements,  and  it 
will  be  found  under  the  name  of  lawsonia 
inermis,  in  the  Linnean  system.    The  French 
traveller,  Sonnini,  says  this  is  one  of  the  plants 
most  grateful  both  to  the  sight  and  smell.  The 
deep  gray  colour  of  its  bark,  the  light  green  of 
its  foliage,  the  softened  mixture  of  white  and 
yelloWj  with  which  the  flowers,  collected  into 
long  clusters,  like  the  lilac,  are  coloured,  and 
the  red  tinge  of  the  stalks  that  support  them, 
form  a  combination  of  the  most  agreeable  ef- 
fect.  These  flowers,  whose  shades  are  so  deli- 
cate, diffuse  around  the  sweetest  odours,  and 
embalm  the  air  of  the  gardens  and  apartments 
which  they  embellish.   They  accordingly  form 
the  usual  nosegay  of  the  oriental  ladies,  who 
take  pleasure  in  decking  themselves  with  these 
beautiful  clusters  of  fragrance.    The  Moham- 
medan females  do  not  like  to  see  Christian 
women  or  Jewesses  decorate  their  bosoms 
with  this  exquisite  flower,  which  they  strive  to 
appropriate  exclusively  to  themselves.  With 
the  greenish  powder  of  the  dried  leaves  they 
dye  their  hands  and  nails  red,  to  omit  which 
would  be  thought  indecent.    They  make  the 
powder  into  a  paste  in  water,  and  rub  the  soft 
paste  on  the  parts  which  they  mean  to  colour, 
which  they  then  wrap  up  in  linen;  and  on  re- 
moving it,  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  days,  find 
them  strongly ,  stained  with  an  orange  hue, 
which  adheres  a  long  time,  though  they  wash 
both  hands  and  feet  several  times  daily  with 
tepid  water  and  soap.    In  Turkey,  thewomer 
stain  their  nails  only,  which  seems  to  have 


those  of  the  mummies  are  most  commonly  of  a 
eddish  hue.  This  appears  to  be  what  is  al- 
luded to  by  "  paring,  marking,  or  dressing  the 
nails,"  mentioned  in  the  text  and  margin  of 
Deut.  xxi.  12.  The  modern  Egyptian  women 
however,  refine  upon  the  former  practice 
They  paint  their  fingers  in  rings,  by  partly  co- 
vering them  with  cloth  where  they  do  not  wish 
the  colouring  to  apply.  The  Syrian  females, 
not  content  with  this,  afterwards  rub  these 
orange  coloured  belts  with  a  composition  -of 
sal-ammoniac,  lime,  and  honey,  which  turns 
the  orange  hue  into  a  shining  black 

In  Denham  and  Clappertori's  recent  African 
travels,  it  is  stated  that  in  the  city  of  Kano, 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Soulan,  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
when  a  fat  bull  is  brought  to  market  to  be 
killed,  its  horns  are  dyed  red  with  al  henna,  the 
green  leaves  of  which  are  braised  into  a  kind 
of  poultice,  like  the  paste  already  described. 
But  what  seems  most  remarkable,  is,  that  in 
the  same  part  of  central  Africa,  preparatory 
to  the  marriage  ceremony,  both  bride  and 
bride-groom  remain  shut  up  for  some  days,  and 
have  their  hands  and  feet  dyed  for  three  days 
successively  with  henna.  The  bride  herself 
visits  the  bridegroom,  and  applies  the  henna 
plasters  with  her  own  hand. 

This  plant  grows  in  great  quantities  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rosetta,  and  constitutes  one  of  the 
principal  ornaments  of  the  beautiful  gardens 
that  surround  that  city.  Its  root,  which  pene- 
trates to  a  great  depth  with  the  utmost  ease, 
swells  to  a  large  size  in  a  soil  soft,  rich,  and 
mixed  with  sand,  and  such  as  every  husband- 
man would  wish  to  have  to  work  upon.  The 
shrub  of  course  acquires  a  more  vigorous 
growth  there  than  any  where  else.  It  is  at 
the  same  time  more  extensively  multiplied.  It 
grows,  however,  in  all.the  other  cultivated  dis- 
tricts of  that  country,  but  principally  in  Upper 
Egypt.  There  is  a  strong  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  camphire,  or  al  henna  of  the  east,  is 
the  kupros  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  in- 
complete descriptions  of  their  authors,  by  par- 
ticularizing the  form  and  celebrated  perfume 
of  its  flowers,  have  left  scarcely  any  doubt  that 
they  refer  to  the  same  plant. 

1    SHEPHERDS  IN  THE  EAST. 

The  flocks  were  tended  by  servants;  also  by 
the  sons,  and  frequently  by  the  daughters  of  the 
owner,  who  himself  was  often  employed  in  the 
same  service.  In  the  summer  they  generally 
moved  towards  the  north,  or  occupied  the 
loftier  part  of  the  mountains;  in  the  winter 
they  returned  to  the  south,  or  sought  a  favour- 
able retreat  in  the  valleys.  A  shepherd  was 
exposed  to  all  the  changes  of  the  season,  as  the 
flocks  required  to  be  watched  by  night,  under 
the  open  sky.  Thus  Jacob  describes  his  ser- 
vice: "  [n  the  day  the  drought  consumed  me, 
and  the  frost  by  night;  and  mv  sleep  departed 
from  mine  eyes."  So  also  the  shepherds  were 
watching  their  flocks  by  night,  when  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  came  down  with  the  glad  tidings 
of  a  Saviour's  birth.  The  flocks,  however,  did 
not  give  so  much  trouble  as  we  might  imagine 
such  vast  numbers  would.  They  grew  familiar 
with  the  rules  of  order,  and  learned  to  conform 


themselves  to  the  wishes  of  their  keeper  on  the 
slightest  notice.  They  became  acquainted  with 
his  voice,  and  when  called  by  its  sounds,  imme- 
diately gathered  around  him*  It  was  even 
common  to  give  every  individual  of  the  flock 
its  own  name,  to  which  it  learned  to  attend,  as 
horses  and  dogs  are  accustomed  to  do  among 
us.  If  the  keeper's  voice  was  at  any  time  not 
heeded,  or  could  not  reach  some  straggling 
party,  he  had  but  to  tell  his  dog,  who  was  al- 
most wise  enough  to  manage  a  flock  by  him- 
self, and  immediately  he  was  seen  bounding 
over  the  distance  and  rapidly  restoring  all  to 
obedience  and  order.  When  he  wanted  to 
move  from  one  place  to  another,  he  called 
them  all  together,  and  marched  before  them 
with  his  staff  in  his  hand,  and  his  dog  at  his 
side,  like  a  general  at  the  head  of  his  army. 
Such  is  the  beautiful  discipline  which  is  still 
often  seen  in  the  flocks  of  the  eastern  shep- 
herds. With  a  knowledge  of  these  circum- 
stances, we  can  better  understand  the  language 
of  our  Saviour,  in  his  beautiful  parable  of  the 
shepherd  and  his  flock:  i(  The  sheep  hear  his 
voice;  and  he  calleth  his  own  sheep  by  name, 
and  leadeth  them  out.  And  when  he  putteth 
forth  his  own  sheep,  he  goeth  before  them,  and 
the  sheep  follow  him,  for  they  know  his  voice. 
And  a  stranger  will  they  not  follow,  but  will 
flee  from  him,  for  they  know  not  the  voice  of 
strangers." 

ROBERT  WALKER. 

From  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge.— Vol.  viii.  page  11. 

The  Wonderful  Robert  Walker,  as  he  is 
still  called  in  the  district  of  the  country  where 
he  resided,  was  curate  of  Seathwaite,  in  Cum- 
berland, during  the  greater  part  of  last  centu- 
ry. The  fullest  account  that  has  appeared  of* 
Mr.  Walker,  is  that  given  in  the  notes  to  his 
series  of  sonnets,  entitled  "  The  River  Dud- 
don,"  by  Mr.  Wordsworth,  in  whose  poem  of 
the  Excursion,  the  worthy  clergyman  is  also 
noticed  with  the  commendations  due  to  his 
singular  virtues.  From  this  memoir,  it  appears 
that  Walker  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Seath- 
waite, in  1709;  that,  being  of  delicate  con- 
stitution, it  was  determined  by  his  parents, 
whose  youngest  child  he  was,  to  bjeed  him  a 
scholar;  and  that  accordingly  he  was  taught 
the  elements  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithme- 
tic by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish*  who  also 
officiated  as  schoolmaster.  He  afterwards  con- 
trived to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  classics; 
and,  becoming  in  this  manner  qualified  for 
taking  holy  orders,  was  ordained,  and  appoint- 
ed to  the  curacy  of  his  native  parish,  which  was 
at  this  time  (about  the  year  1735)  of  the  value 
of  five  pounds  per  annum.  On  obtaining  pos- 
session of  this  living,  Walker  married,  his  wife 
bringing  him  what  he  calls  himself,  in  one  of. 
his  letters,  a  '  fortune'  of  forty  pounds.  We 
must  refer  to  Mr.  Wordsworth's  pages,  and 
the  documents  which  will  be  found  printed 
there,  for  a  detail  of  all  that  the  industry  and 
economy  of  the  curate  and  his  wife  contrived 
to  accomplish  upon  these  scanty  resources. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  about  twenty  years  after 
Walker's  entrance  upon  his  living,  we  find  its 
value,  according  to  his  own  statement,  in- 
creased only  to  the  amount  in  all  of  seventeen 
pounds  ten  shillings.    At  a  subsequent  period 
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it  received  a  further  augmentation,  to  what 
amount  is  not  stated;  but  it  was  not  consider- 
able. Before  this,  Mr.  Walker  had  declined 
to  accept  the  adjoining  curacy  of  Ulpha,  to  be 
held,  as  proposed  by  the  bishop,  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  Seathwaite,  considering,  as  he  says 
himself,  that  the  annexation  "  would  be  apt  to 
cause  a  general  discontent  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  both  places,  by  either  thinking  them- 
selves slighted,  being  only  served  alternately, 
or  neglected  in  the  duty,  or  attributing  it  to 
covetousness  in  me;  all  which  occasions  of 
murmuring  I  would  willingly  avoid."  Yet  at 
this  time  he  had  a  family  of  eight  or  nine  chil- 
dren. One  of  his  sons  he  afterwards  main- 
tained at  the  college  of  Dublin  till  he  was 
ready  for  taking  holy  orders.  He  was,  like 
his  predecessors  in  the  same  cure,  schoolmas- 
ter as  well  as  clergyman  of  his  parish;  but  "  he 
made  no  charge,"  says  his  biographer,  '*  for 
teaching  school;  such  as  could  afford  to  pay, 
gave  him  what  they  pleased."  His  hospitality 
to  his  parishioners  every  Sunday  was  literally 
without  limitation;  he  kept  a  plentiful  table  for 
all  who  chose  to  come.  Economical  as  he 
was,  no' act  of  his  life  was  chargeable  with  any 
thing,  ill  the  least  degree  savouring  of  avarice; 
on  the  contrary,  many  parts  of  his  conduct  dis- 
played, what  in  any  station  would  have  been 
deemed  extraordinary  disinterestedness  and 
generosity.  Finally,  at  his  death,  in  1802,  he 
actually  left  behind  him  no  less  a  sum  than  two 
thousand  pounds. 

There  is  in  all  this,  as  Mr.  Wordsworth  re- 
marks, something  so  extraordinary,  as  to  make 
some  explanatory  details  necessary.  These  we 
shall  give  in  his  own  words.  "  And  to  begin," 
says  he,  "  with  his  industry;  eight  hours  in 
each  day,  during  five  days  in  the  week,  and 
half  of  Saturday,  except  when  the  labours  of 
husbandry  were  urgent,  he  was  occupied  in 
teaching.    His  seat  was  within  the  rails  of  the 
altar;  the  communion  table  was  his  desk;  and, 
like  Shenstone's  schoolmistress,  the  master 
employed  himself  at  the  spinning-wheel,  while 
the  children  were  repeating  their  lessons  by  his 
side.    Every  evening,  after  school  hours,  if 
not  more  profitably  engaged,  he  continued  the 
same  kind  of  labour,  exchanging,  for  the  bene 
fit  of  exercise,  the  small  wheel,  at  which  he 
had  sate,  for  the  large  one  on  which  wool  is 
spun,  the  spinner  stepping  to  and  fro.  Thus 
was  the  wheel  in  constant  readiness  to  prevent 
the  waste  of  a  moment's  time.    Nor  was  his 
industry  with  the  pen,  when  occasion  called 
for  it,  less  eager.    Entrusted  with  extensive 
management  of  public  and  private  affairs,  he 
acted  in  his  rustic  neighbourhood  as  scrivener, 
writing  out  petitions,  deeds  of  conveyance 
wills,  covenants,  &c.,.  with  pecuniary  gain  to 
himself,  and  to  the  great  benefit  of  his  em- 
ployers.   These  labours,  at  all  times  consider- 
able, at  one  period  of  the  year,  viz.  between 
Christmas  and  Candlemas,  when  money  trans- 
actions are  settled  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
were  often  so  intense,  that  he  passed  great 
part  of  the  night,  and  sometimes  whole  nights, 
at  his  desk.    His  garden  also  was  tilled  by 
.  his  own  hand;  he  had  a  right  of  pasturage  upon 
the  mountains  for  a  few  sheep  and  a  couple  of 
cows,  which  required  his  attendance;  with  this 
pastoral  occupation  he  joined  the  labours  of  hus- 


bandry upon  a  small  scale,  renting  two  or  three 
acres  in  addition  to  his  own,  less  than  one  acre 
of  glebe;  and  the  humblest  drudgery  which  the 
cultivation  of  these  fields  required,  was  per- 
formed by  himself.  He  also  assisted  his  neigh- 
bours in  haymaking  and  shearing  their  flocks, 
and  in  the  performance  of  this  latter  service 
he  was  eminently  dexterous.    They,  in  their 
turn,  complimented  him  with  the  present  of  a 
hay-cock,  or  a  fleece;  less  as  a  recompense  for 
this  particular  service  than  as  a  general  ac- 
knowledgement. The  Sabhath  was  in  a  strict 
sense  kept  holy;  the  Sunday  evenings  being 
devoted  to  reading  the  scripture  and  family 
prayer.    The  principal  festivals  appointed  by 
the  church  were  also  duly  observed;  but  through 
every  other  day  in  the  week,  through  every 
week  in  the  year,  he  was  incessantly  occupied 
in  works  of  hand  or  mind;  not  allowing  a  mo- 
ment for  recreation,  except  upon  a  Saturday 
afternoon,  when  he  indulged  himself  with  a 
newspaper,  or  sometimes  with  a  magazine. 
The  frugality  and  temperance  established  in 
his  house'  were  as  admirable  as  the  industry. 
Nothing  to  which  the  name  of  luxury  could  be 
given  was  there  known;  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  indeed,  when  tea  had  been  brought  into 
almost  general  use,  it  was  provided  for  visitors, 
and  for  such  of  his  own  family  as  returned  oc- 
casionally to  his  roof,  and  had  been  accustomed 
to  this  refreshment  elsewhere;  but  neither  he 
nor  his  wife  ever  partook  of  it.    The  raiment 
worn  by  his  family  was  comely  and  decent,  but 
as  simple  as  their  diet;  the  homespun  materials, 
were  made  up  into  apparel  by  their  own  hands. 
At  the  time  of  the  decease  of  this  thrifty  pair, 
their  cottage  contained  a  large  store  of  webs 
of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  woven  from  thread 
of  their  own  spinning.    And  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  pew  in  the  chapel  in  which  the  family 
used  to  sit,  remained  a  few  years  ago  neatly 
lined  with  woollen  cloth;  spun  by  the  pastor's 
own  hands.    It  is  the  only  pew  in  the  chapel 
so  distinguished;  and  I  know  of  no  other  in- 
stance of  his  conformity  to  the  delicate  accom- 
modations of  modern  times.    The  fuel  of  the 
house,  like  that  of  their  neighbours,  consisted 
of  peat,  procured  from  the  mosses  by  their  own 
labour.    The  lights  by  which,  in  the  winter 
evenings,  their  work  vws  performed,  were  of 
their  own  manufacture,  such  as  still  continue 
to  be  used  in  these  cottages;  they  are  made  of 
the  pith  of  rushes  dipped  in  fat.    White  can- 
dles, as  tallow  candles  ara  here  called,  were 
reserved  to  honour  the  Christmas  festivals,  and 
were  perhaps  produced  upon  no  other  occa- 
sions.   Once  a  month,  during  the  proper  sea- 
son, a  sheep  was  drawn  from  their  small  moun- 
tain flock,  and  killed  for  the  use  of  the  family; 
and  a  cow,  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  was 
salted  and  dried,  for  winter  provision;  the  hide 
was  tanned  to  furnish  them  with  shoes.  By 
these  various  resources  this  venerable  clergy- 
man reared  a  numerous  family;  not  only  pre- 
serving them,  as  he   affectingly  says,  '  from 
wanting  the  necessaries  of  life,'  but  affording 
them  an  unstinted  education;  and  the  means 
of  raising  themselves  in  society." 

All  this,  if  not  a  lesson  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  is  at  least  a  striking  example  of 
what  assiduity  and  perseverance  will  do  in  any 
pursuit,  as  well  as  highly  instructive,  with  re- 


gard to  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  that 
can  engage  the  attention  of  literary  or  scientific 
students,  the  art,  namely,  of  husbanding  time 
and  employing  it  to  the  best  advantage.  But 
with  all  his  industry  of  another  description,  Mr. 
Walker  did  not  find  it  impossible  to  nourish  and 
exercise  also  his  mental  powers.  "  It  might 
have  been  concluded,"  his  biographer  pro- 
ceeds, "  that  no  one  could  thus,  as  it  were, 
have  converted  his  body  into  a  machine  of  in- 
dustry for  the  humblest  uses,  and  kept  his 
thoughts  so  frequently  bent  upon  secular  con- 
cerns, without  grievous  injury  to  the  more  pre- 
cious parts  of  his  nature.  How  could  the 
powers  of  intellect  thrive,  or  its  graces  be  dis- 
played, in  the  midst  of  circumstances  apparent- 
ly so  unfavourable,  and  when,  to  the  direct 
cultivation  of  the  mind,  so  small  a  portion  of 
time  was  allotted?  But,  in  this  extraordinary 
man,  things  in  their  nature  adverse  were  re- 
conciled; his  conversation  was  remarkable,  not 
only  for  being  chaste  and  pure,  but  for  the  de- 
gree in  which  it  was  fervent  and  eloquent;  his 
written  style  was  correct,  simple,  and  animated. 
Nor  did  his  affections  suffer  more  than  his  in- 
tellect; he  was  tenderly  alive  to  all  the  duties  of 
his  pastoral  office;  the  poor  and  needy  *  he 
never  sent  empty  away;'  the  stranger  was  fed 
and  refreshed  in  passing  that  unfrequented  vale; 
the  sick  were  visited;  and  the  feelings  of  human- 
ity found  further  exercise  among  the  distresses 
and  embarrassments  in  the  worldly  estate  of 
his  neighbours,  with  which  his  talents  for  busi- 
ness made  him  acquainted;  and  the  disinterest- 
edness, impartiality,  and  uprightness  which  he 
maintained  in  the  management  of  all  affairs 
confided  to  him,  were  virtues  seldom  separated, 
in  his  own  conscience,  from  religious  obliga- 
tions. Nor  could  such  conduct  fail  to  remind 
those  who  witnessed  it,  of  a  spirit  nobler  than 
law  or  custom;  they  felt  convictions  which, 
but  for  such  intercourse,  could  not  have  been 
afforded,  that,  as  in  the  practice  of  their  pastor, 
there  was  no  guile,  so  in  his  faith  there  was 
nothing  hollow;  and  we  are  warranted  in  be- 
lieving that,  upon  these  occasions,  selfishness, 
obstinacy,  and  discord,  would  often  give  way 
before  the  breathings  of  his  good  will  and  saint- 
ly integrity.  It  may  be  presumed  also,  while 
his  humble  congregation  were  listening  to  the 
moral  precepts  which  he  delivered  from  the 
pulpit,  and  to  the  Christian  exhortations,  that 
they  should  love  their  neighbour  as  themselves, 
and  do  as  they  would  be  done  unto,  that  pecu- 
liar efficacy  was  given  to  the  preacher's 
labours,  by  recollections  in  the  minds  of  his 
congregation,  that  they  were  called  upon  to  do 
no  more  than  his  own  actions  were  daily  set- 
ting before  their  eyes." 

What  may  be  deemed  out  of  character,  we 
may  merely  add,  in  some  of  the  occupations  in 
which  this  excellent  clergyman  was  wont  to 
employ  himself,  ought  to  be  judged  of  with  a 
reference  both  to  the  times  in  which  he  was 
born  and  grew  up,  and  to  the  simple  and  se- 
questered population,  among  whom  it  was  bis 
lot  to  pass  his  life.  "Had  he  lived,"  says  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  justly,  "at  a  later  period,  the 
principles  of  duty  would  have  produced  appli- 
cation as  unremitting;  the  same  energy  of  char- 
acter would  have  been  displayed,  though  in 
many  instances  with  widely  different  effects." 
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An  account  of  the  first  settlement  of  Friends''  meetings 
and  the  time  of  building  their  Meeting,  houses  in  the 
provinces  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 
■  (Continued  from  page  198.) 
County  of  Gloucester. 

The  meeting  house  at  Chester,  in  said  coun- 
ty, was  built  in  1721,  and  a  meeting  for  wor- 
ship then  settled  there. 

The  meeting'  house  at  Evesham  was  built 
about  the  year  1698,  and  meetings  of  worship 
then  settled  there.  The  first  account  of  meet- 
ings at  this  place,  is  of  one  held  at  the  house 
of  William  Evans,  in  the  year  1694,  which  was 
probably  continued  till  the  building  of  said 
meeting  house. 

The  first  convincement  of  Friends  about 
Great  Egg  Harbour,  was  about  the  year  1702; 
since  which,  meetings  have  been  settled  there, 
and  two  meeting  houses  built.  A  monthly 
meeting  hath  also  some  years  been  held  there, 
composed  of  the  Friends  who  live  there,  and 
those  of  Cape  May;  they  belong  to  Salem  and 
Gloucester  quarterly  meeting. 

At  the  six  weeks  meeting  held  at  William 
Cooper's,  at  Pine  Point,  the  16th  day  of  the 
sixth  month,  1682,  (see  under  the  head  of 
Philadelphia,)  it  was  ordered  that  the  meet 
ings  appointed  by  the  yearly  meeting,  held  at 
Salem,  the  eleventh  of  the  second  month  last 
should  remain  as  before;  but  this  did  not  last 
long,  for  a  monthly  meeting  was  settled  to  be 
held  at  Newtown,  the  first  fourth  day  of  the  tenth 
month,  1682,  (their  meeting  house  was  built  on 
land  bought  of  Thomas  Thackary,  in  1687,) 
and  the  first  and  fourth  day  meetings  for  wor 
ship,  which  used  to  be  held  at  Friends'  houses, 
were,  in  1682,  agreed  to  be  held  constantly  at 
Newtown. 

The  meeting  at  Woodbury  was  first  estab 
lished  to  be  kept  at  the  house  of  John  Wood, 
in  the  sixth  month,  1696;  but  their  meeting 
house  being  soon  after  built,  it  hath  been  since 
kept  there. 

The  quarterly  meeting  was  first  set  up  by 
order  of  the  yearly  meeting  at  Burlington,  to 
be  held  alternately  at  Salem  and  Newtown 

The  monthly  meeting  of  Gloucester,  from 
the  year  1695,  was  held  alternately  at  New- 
town, and  the  house  of  Thomas  Shackle,  un 
til  the  twelfth  month,  1721,  at  which  time  it 
was  held  in  the  meeting  house  at  Haddonfield, 
which  was  built  in  the  forepart  of  that  year,  on 
ground  given  by  John  Eastaugh,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  monthly  and  quarterly  meet 
ings;  after  some  time,  two  meetings  a  week 
for  worship  were  constantly  kept  there,  which 
is  still  continued,  excepting  when  that  on  the 
first  day  is  held  at  Newton:  the  monthly  meet 
ing  is  now  constantly  held  at  Haddonfield,  and 
the  quarterly  meeting  alternately  there  and  at 
Salem. 

Counties  of  Salem,  Cumberland,  and  Cape  May. 

Salem  was  the  first  settled  part  of  West  Jer 
sey  by  the  English.  The  Friends  who  came 
with  John  Fenwick,  in  1675,  first  held  their 
meetings  for  worship  at  each  other's  houses, 
and  sometimes  joined  with  the  Friends  who 
settled  at  Robert  Wade's  landing,  (now  called 
Chester).  On  the  last  day  of  the  fifth  month 
1676,  their  monthly  meeting  was  first  set  up, 
and  it  was  then  agreed,  that  the  first  second 
day  of  the  week  in  every  month  thereafter, 


should  be  the  time  of  their  monthly  meeting: 
they  have  a  large  meeting  house,  which  was 
built  in  early  times.  This  monthly  meeting 
joining  with  that  at  Newtown,  by  order  of  the 
yearly  meeting,  hath  since  continued  to  make 
up  one  quarterly  meeting. 

The  eleventh  day  of  the  second  month,  the 
first  general  or  yearly  meeting  of  Salem,  was 
held  in  the  year  1686. 

There  have  been,  in  latter  times,  meetings 
settled  at  the  Glass  House  and  Alloway's  creek, 
in  this  county,  and  one  at  Greenwich,  in  Cum- 
berland. 

In  Cape  May,  also,  is  a  body  of  Friends,  who 
hold  their  meetings  sometimes  at  each  other's 
houses;  and  one  is  kept  at  their  meeting  house 
constantly  on  first  days. 

In  Penn's  Neck,  in  Salem  county,  a  meeting 
is  also  sometimes  held. 

Pennsylvania. 
County  of  Bucks. 
Meetings  for  worship  were  very  early  estab- 
lished about  the  Falls,  even  before  the  land 
bore  the  name  of  Pennsylvania;*  and  the 
Friends  who  were  settled  from  Bristol  up- 
wards, used  to  attend  the  meetings  of  business 
at  Burlington,  of  which  they  were  then  a  part. 
Their  own  meetings  for  worship  used  to  be 
held  by  turns  at  the  houses  of  some  of  the  in- 
habitants, viz:  William  Yeardly,  James  Harri- 
son, Phineas  Pemberton,  William  Biles,  Wil- 
liam Dark,  Lyonell  Britain,  William  Beaks. 
The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Falls  was  set  up 
in  1683,  by  the  above  Friends,  and  held  first  at 
the  house  of  William  Biles,  and  continued 
there,  and  at  the  house  of  Anne  Harrison, 
Richard  Hough,  and  Henry  Baker,  till  1690, 
when  the  first  Falls  meeting  house  was  built. 

Some  of  the  Friends  from  Neshaminey  join- 
ed Friends  of  the  Falls  monthly  meeting  till 
1684,  when  they  separated  and  united  them- 
selves to  the  other  part  of  Neshaminey  Friends 
and  then  together  held,  or  rather  continued  a 
monthly  meeting,  which  before  had  been  set 
up  by  some  of  them. 

In  1684,  the  two  monthly  meetings  of  the 
Falls  and  Neshaminey,  by  direction  of  the 
yearly  meeting,  set  up  their  quarterly  meeting, 
which  was  held  first  at  the  houses  of  William 
Biles,  Richard  Hough,  and  other  Friends,  till 
the  building  the  meeting  houses  at  the  Falls 
and  Neshaminey,  when  it  was  held  by  turns  at 
each  other's:  the  monthly  meeting  of  Neshami 
ney  was  held  from  the  eleventh  month,  1683, 
at  the  said  Friends'  houses  till  1690,  when 
their  meeting  house  was  built.  Meetings  for 
worship  were  first  settled  at  Neshaminey  in 
the  year  1682,  and  hekl  at  the  houses  ofNico 
las  Wain,  John  Otter,  and  Robert  Hall. 

A  general  meeting  once  in  three  weeks,  was 
also  for  some  time  held  at  the  house  of  Ro- 
bert Hall. 

Friends  at  Southampton,  on  the  lower  side 
of  Neshaminey  creek,  held  meetings  now  and 
then  among  themselves  till  1685,  when  a  meet- 
ing was  settled  among  them. 

In  the  year  1686,  James  Radcliff,  a  noted 
public  Friend,  removed  to  settle  at  Wrights- 
town,  near  John  Chapman's.    For  the  ease  of 


*  Some  of  the  few  English  that  settled  it  before 
Wm.  Penn's  grant,  did  it  by  virtue  of  patents  from 
Sir  Edmund  Andross. 


these  two  families,  a  meeting  was  held  some- 
times at  their  houses,  which  continued  so  for 
the  most  part  till  about  1690,  when  there  was 
appointed  a  general  meeting  for  the  county 
once  a  year,  at  the  said  John  Chapman's  house, 
which  continued  yearly  at  Wrightstown  ever 
since,  with  some  variation  as  to  time,  it  being 
at  first  held  on  a  first  day  of  the  week;  but  the 
quarterly  meeting  for  the  county,  seeing  some 
inconvenience  in  it,  altered  it  to  the  last  fifth 
day  in  the  fourth  month;  and  it  continued  to  be 
held  on  that  day  till  1699,  when,  upon  the 
death  of  John  and  Jane  Chapman,  it  was  re- 
moved to  the  house  of  John  Penquite,  who  had 
settled  in  Wrightstown  some  time  before.;  and 
it  was  held  at  his  house  till  1721,  at  which 
time  the  meeting  house  was  built  on  part  of 
the  land  taken  up  by  the  said  John  Chapman, 
whose  children,  after  his  death,  gave  Friends 
four  acres  for  that  purpose;  and  the  quarterly 
meeting  then  altered  the  time  for  it  to  be  held 
to  the  last  fifth  day  of  the  fifth  month,  as  the 
ast  mentioned  time  was  found  to  interfere  with 
their  harvest  too  much,  at  which  time  and 
place  it  since  continues  to  be  held,  with  the 
addition  of  a  youths'  meeting  the  next  day. 

Meetings  for  worship  were  held  pretty  con- 
stantly at  Buckingham,  from  the  time  of  its 
first  settlement  in  1700.  In  1720,  their  month- 
ly meeting  began.  In  1724,  the  Friends  of 
Wrightstown,  by  common  consent,  left  Nesha- 
miney, and  joined  themselves  to  Buckingham. 
In  1734,  these  meetings  separated,  and  now 
compose  independent  monthly  meetings.  The 
meeting  house  at  Buckingham  was  built  in 
1706,  a  new  one  in  1729,  and  since  then  they 
also  keep  circular  evening  meetings  for  wor- 
ship at  Friends'  houses.  A  large  new  one  was 

built  in  . 

In  1727,  the  Friends  at  Plumstead  first  held 
their  meetings  at  private  houses  during  the 
winter  season.  In  1730,  a  constant  meeting 
for  worship  was  there  settled;  their  meeting 
house  was  built  in  1750. 

The  meeting  house  at  Makefield  was  built  in 
1752,  and  a  meeting  for  worship  settled  there. 

The  place  called  Richland,  formerly  known 
only  by  the  name  of  the  Great  Swamp,  was 
first  settled  by  a  few  families  of  Friends  about 
the  year  1710.  They  soon  after  had  a  meet- 
ing for  worship  settled  among  them.  Some 
time  after,  increasing  in  bigness,  they  had  a 
preparative  meeting  of  business  set  up  by  the 
authority  of  Gwynedd  monthly  meeting,  to 
which  they  belonged  till  the  year  1742,  when 
their  number  being  so  much  increased,  as  well 
by  the  rising  generation  as  the  settlement  of 
Friends  from  other  meetings,  they  had  a  month- 
ly meeting  established  among  themselves  by 
the  quarterly  meeting  of  Philadelphia,  which  is 
held  by  the  name  of  Richland  monthly  meet- 
ing, on  the  third  fifth  day  of  the  week  in  each 
month; 

In  1710,  the  meeting  house  at  Bristol  was 
built,  and  the  meeting  for  worship  settled  there, 
which  used  to  be  sometimes  held  at  private 
houses. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  Friends,  in  the 
county  of  Bucks,  is  held  circularly  at  the  Falls, 
Neshaminey,  Wrightstown,  and  Buckingham. 

County  of  Philadelphia. 
The  first  meetings  for  worship  and  business, 
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in. this  county,  were  kept  at  Shackamaxon,  at 
the  house  of  Thomas  Fairman.  Meetings  for 
worship,  to  be  constantly  held,  were  first  set 
up  at  said  house  in  the  third  month,  1681.  A 
six  weeks  meeting  for  business  to  be  held  be- 
tween them  and  the  Friends  of  Pine  Point,  in 
West  Jersey  alternately,  was  also  set  up  in 
1682,  and  continued  a  few  months,  when  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
being  established,  it  became  extinct  by  the 
said  Friends  of  Shaxamaxon  uniting  thereto. 

The  monthly  meeting  'in  said  city  was  first 
held  the  ninth  of  the  eleventh  month,  1682. 
The  quarterly  meeting  for  the  county  being 
then  also  established. 

Meetings  for  worship  were  settled  in  said 
city  towards  the  beginning  of  1682.  The  meet- 
ing house  at  the  centre  was  built  in  1684.  But 
it  not  answering  Friends'  expectation  at  the  first 
settlement  of  the  city,  by  being  at  too  great  a 
distance  from  their  buildings,  afterwards  it 
dropped.  The  Bank  meeting  house  was  built 
in  1685;  the  Great  meeting  house  in  1695;  the 
Hill  or  Pine  street  meeting  house  in  1753. 

That  called  the  half  year's  or  Spring  meeting 
in  Philadelphia,  was  first  agreed  on  by  the 
yearly  meeting  in  1712.  It  was  first  held  in 
the  third  month,  O.  S.  1713,  but  altered  in  the 
same  year  to  the  first  month,  O.  S. 

Abington  monthly  meeting  was  first  set  up 
and  held  the  eleventh  day  of  the  second  month, 
1682:  at  this  place  and  parts  adjacent,  lived 
very  early  a  good  body  of  Friends.  It  was  at 
first  called  Dublin  meeting. 

In  1683,  a  first  day  meeting  was  established 
to  be  held  at  Takoney  or  Oxford.  Another 
was  also  established  at  Poetquessing;  and  after- 
wards, in  the  same  year,  a  monthly  meeting 
was  set  up,  to  consist  of  those  two  meetings, 
and  that  at  Abington,  to  be  held  by  turns 
among  them. 

Thomas  Fairman  having  removed  with  his 
family  from  Shackamaxon  to  Oxford,  there 
gave  a  piece  of  ground  to  build  a  meeting 
house  on,  which  was  built  accordingly  very 
early;  was  first  a  log  house,  but  afterwards 
built  of  brick,  and  now  goes  under  the  name  of 
Frankfort  meeting  house.' 
.  In  the  year  1683,  a  meeting  of  worship  was 
settled  among  the  Friends  at  Cheltenham,  to 
be  held  at  the  house  of  Richard  Wain.  There 
were  now  three  particular  meetings  belonging 
to  this  monthly  meeting,  to  wit:  one  held  at  the 
house  of  Sarah  Seary,  which  afterwards  be- 
came Oxford  meeting;  one  at  John  Hart's,  at 
Poetquessing,  which  afterwards  became  By- 
berry  meeting;  and  one  at  Richard  Wain's, 
which  afterwards  became  Abington  meeting. 
There  does  not  appear  any  material  alteration 
of  the  monthly  meeting  keeping  its  usual  course, 
once  at  Oxford  new  meeting  house,  and  once 
at  John  Hart's,  from  the  sixth  of  the  eighth 
month,  1684,  till  the  twenty-sixth  of  the  elev- 
enth month,  1685,  when  it  was  kept  at  Byber- 
ry.  The  twenty-third  of  the  twelfth  month, 
1685,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  monthly  meeting 
should  be  kept  for  time  to  come  at  three  seve- 
ral places,  that  is  to  say,  the  next  to  be  held  at 
the  house  of  Richard  Wain;  the  next  after,  at 
John  Hart's,  and  the  next  after  thai,  at  Oxford, 
and  so  in  course. 

The  thirtieth  of  the  first  month,  1686,  it  was 


agreed,  that  the  monthly  meeting  should  be 
kept  the  last  fourth  day  in  the  month  at  By- 
berry,  the  last  third  day  in  the  month  at  Ox- 
ford, and  the  last  fifth  day  in  the  month  at 
Cheltenham,  because  they  were  the  weekly 
meeting  days  at  each  place. 

At  a  monthly  meeting  at  Cheltenham,  the 
thirty-first  of  the  first  month,  1687,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  .monthly  meeting  be  held  at  the  house  of 
Richard  Worrell,  jr.  henceforward,  on  the  last 
second  day  in  every  month,  and  that  a  meeting 
for  worship,  called  a  general  meeting,  be  kept 
by  turns  at  Byberry,  Oxford,  Richard  Wain's, 
and  at  Germantown,  which  was  afterwards 
fixed  to  the  fifth  day  next  after  the  monthly 
meeting.  The  monthly  meeting  appears  to  be 
kept  at  the  house  of  Richard  Worrell  afore- 
said, from  the  said  thirty-first  of  first  month, 
1687,  to  the  twenty-ninth  of  first  month,  1702, 
where  and  when  it  was  agreed  to  be  kept  at 
Abington,  and  has  so  continued  ever  since. 

The  twenty-fourth  of  the  seventh  month, 
1716,  the  meeting  at  Horsham  was  settled,  at 
first  only  in  the  winter  season;  but  Friends  in- 
creasing, after  some  time  a  meeting  house  was 
built,  and  it  was  fixed  there  constantly,  and  so 
continues. 

The  meeting  of  worship  at  Germantown, 
was  first  held  at  Friends'  houses  in  1682;  after 
some  time  a  meeting  house  was  built,  since 
which,  a  meeting  hath  been  constantly  held 
there  on  first  and  week  days — they  belong  to 
Abington  monthly  meeting. 

The  meeting  house  at  Fairhill  was  also  built 
very  early,  on  ground  given  by  Isaac  Norris, 
and  a  meeting  for  worship  since  held  there. 

At  North  Wales  a  meeting  house  was  built 
in  the  year  1700,  which  was  but  two  years  af- 
ter the  arrival  of  the  Welsh  Friends  to  that 
place,  and  meetings  were  kept  therein  by  the 
consent  of  Haverford  monthly  meeting,  unto 
which  they  had  at  first  joined  themselves. 
Finding  truth  to  prevail,  and  their  numbers  to 
increase,  they  found  it  necessary  to  build  an- 
other meeting  house  in  1712;  and  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  the  ninth  month  that  year,  the  first 
meeting  for  worship  was  held  therein.  Their 
numbers  afterwards  still  increasing,  as  well 
among  themselves  as  by  the  union  of  many  ad- 
jacent settlers,  Friends,  belonging  to  North 
Wales,  or  Gwynned,  and  Plymouth  meeting, 
settled  a  monthly  meeting  of  business  among 
themselves,  by  the  consent  of  Haverford  meet- 
ing aforesaid,  and  the  quarterly  meeting  of 
Philadelphia.  The  said  monthly  meeting  was 
first  held  the  twenty-second  day  of  the  twelfth 
month,  1 7 1 4  or  1 5,  at  Gwynned  meeting  house, 
and  called  Gwynned  monthly  meeting. 

Plymouth  meeting  house  was  built  a  consi- 
derable time  before  this,  and  a  meeting  for 
worship  held  there  as  at  this  day.  The  said 
meeting  was  in  being  the  fourth  of  the  first 
month,  1688-9,  and  how  long  before  is  not 
certain. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  memoir  of  Robert  Boyle,  inserted  a 
few  weeks  since  in  "The  Friend,"  has  reminded 
me  of  a  circumstance  which  ought  to  be  no- 
ticed, as  affording  a  valuable  testimony  from 
that  great  man,  in  favour  of  our  Christian  scru- 


ple against  oaths.  The'  Royal  Society  of 
Great  Britain,  in  1680,  to  evince  their  just 
sense  of  his  great  worth,  and  of  his  constant 
and  eminent  services  to  philosophy,  elected 
him,  as  mentioned  in  the  memoir,  their  presi- 
dent. 

It  is  therein  stated,  that  he  declined  the  hon- 
our on  the  score  of  his  growing  infirmities;  but 
from  a  letter  to  Professor  Hooke,  of  Gresham 
college,  it  additionally  appears,  that  he,  being 
extremely,  and  (as  he  himself  says)  "peculi- 
arly tender  in  point  of  oaths"  declined  the 
honour. 

Numerous  instances  might  be  adduced,  to 
show  that,  in  our  testimony  against  oaths,  we 
are  supported  by  the  concurrence  of  many  of 
the  most  eminent  among  the  early  Christians. 

John  Chrysostom,  who  was  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
in  an  address  to  the  people  of  Antioch,  has  the 
following  striking  passage  on  the  unlawfulness 
of  oaths.  I  translate  it  from  Rollin,  not  hav- 
ing the  original  before  me.  "  l^en,"  says  he, 
"  the  sacred  gospel,  on  which  you  are  about  to 
take  an  oath;  listen  to  what  Christ  there  says 
on  oaths;  tremble,  and  retreat.  And  what  is 
it  that  Christ  says?  1  It  hath  been  said  by  them 
of  old  time,  thou  shaft  not  forswear  thyself;  but 
I  say  unto  you,  that  ye  shall  not  swear,  in  any 
manner.'  What!  do  you  offer  the  oath  on  that 
very  book  which  prohibits  swearing?  Oh,  im- 
piety! oh,  strange  sacrilege!  as  if  one  took  for 
an  accomplice^in  a  murder,  the  very  legislator 
who  condemns  it!  My  feelings  are  less  affect- 
ed on  being  told  of  the  assassination  of  some 
one  on  the  high  road,  than  when  I  see  a  man 
approach  the  altar,  lay  his  hand  on  the  sacred 
volume  of  the  gospel,  and  loudly  pronounce  an 
oath:  for  I  am  then  irresistibly  struck  with 
paleness,  trembling,  and  horror,  as  well  for 
him  who  exacts  the  oath  as  for  him  who  takes 
it.  Miserable!  for  the  sake  of  a  doubtful  sum 
of  money,  thou  losest  thy  soul!  Can  the  gain 
thus  obtained  enter  into  any  comparison  with 
the  ruin  of  thy  brother  and  of  thyself?  If  thou 
knowest  that  he  from  whom  thou  art  exacting 
the  oath  is  a  man  of  integrity,  why  art  thou  not 
content  with  his  word?  and  if  he  is  not  so,  why 
dost  thou  force  him  to  perjure  himself  ?  8  But 
without  it,'  say  you,  '  the  proof  would  be  im- 
perfect, and  people  would  not  believe  you.' 
And  what  good  will  this  do  you?  It  is  in  fear- 
ing the  oath,  that  you  will  appear  truly  worthy 
of  credence;  and  you  will  have  your  mind  at 
rest,  instead  of  an  uneasy  conscience,  when 
you  return  home." 

H. 

HOWARD  AS  A  CHRISTIAN. 

Multitudes  have  been  lavish  in  their  eulo- 
gies of  John  Howard,  who  never  saw  him  in 
any  other  light  than  that  of  a  philanthropist. 
They  have  wondered  at  the  active  benevolence 
of  his  kind  heart,  which  led  him  to  the  dark 
dungeon  of  the  prisoner  in  his  chains,  that  he 
might  be  to  him  the  messenger  of  consolation, 
and  that  he  might  devise  means  for  his  relief. 
But  the  memoir  of  this  man  shows  us  the  foun- 
tain of  this  goodness.  It  was  ardent  and  deep 
piety.  We  present  extracts  from  his  journal, 
which  may  be  read  with  profit. — Chr.  Watch. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Naples,  May  27,  1770. 
"  When  I  left  Italy,  last  year,  it  then  appeared 
most  prudent  and  proper.  My  return,  I  hope,  is  un- 
der the  best  direction — -not  presumptuous,  being  left 
to  the  folly  of  a  foolish  heart.  Not  having  the  strong- 
est spirits  or  constitution,  my  continuing  long  in  Hol- 
land, or  any  place,  lowers  my  spirits,  so  I  thought 
returning  would  be  no  uneasiness  on  the  review,  as 
sinful  and  vain  diversions  are  not  my  object — but  the 
honour  and  glory  of  God,  my  highest  ambition — did 
I  now  see  it  wrong,  by  being  the  cause  of  pride,  I 
v/ould  go  back.  But  being  deeply  sensible  it  is  the 
presence  of  God  that  makes  the  happiness  of  every 
place,  so,  O  my  soul,  keep  close  to  him,  in  the  amia- 
ble light  of  redeeming  love,  and  amidst  the  snares 
thou  art  particularly  exposed  to  in  a  country  of  such 
wickedness  and  folly,  stand  thou  in  awe  and  sin  not; 
commune  with  thine  own  heart;  see  what  progress 
thou  makest  in  thy  religious  journey.  Art  thou 
nearer  the  heavenly  Canaan?  the  vital  flame  burn- 
ing clearer  and  clearer?  or  are  the  concerns  of  a  mo- 
ment engrossing  thy  foolish  heart?  Stop,  remember 
thou  art  a  candidate  for  eternity;  daily,  and  fervent- 
ly pray  for  wisdom;  lift  up  your  heart  and  eyes  to  the 
Rock  of  ages,  and  then  look  down  on  the  glory  of 
this  world.  A  little  while,  and  the  journey  will  be 
ended — be  thou  faithful  unto  death.  Duty  is  thine, 
though  the  po*er  is  God's.  Pray  to  him  to  give  thee 
a  heart  to  hate  sin  more,  uniting  thy  heart  in  his 
fear.  Oh!  magnify  the  Lord,  my  soul  and  my  spirit 
— rejoice  in  God  my  Saviour! — his  free  grace,  un- 
bounded mercy,  love  unparalleled,  goodness  unlimit- 
ed! and  O  this  mercy,  this  love,  this  goodness  exerted 
for  me — Lord  God,  why  me?  When  I  consider,  and 
look  into  my  heart,  I  doubt,  I  tremble.  Such  a  vile 
creature — sin,  folly,  and  imperfection  in  every  action! 
Oh!  dreadful  thought!  a  body  of  sin  and  death  1  car- 
ry about  me,  ever  ready  to  depart  froni  God;  and 
with  all  the  dreadful  catalogue  of  sins  committed,  my 
heart  faints  within  me,  and  almost  despairs.  But 
yet,  O  my  soul,  why  art  thou  cz§t  down,  why  art 
thou  disquieted?  Hope  in  God:  his  free  grace  in 
Jesus  Christ.  Lord,  I  believe,  help  my  unbelief! 
Shall  I  limit  the  grace  of  God?  Can  I  fathom  his 
goodness?  Here  on  this  sacred  day,  I  once  more,  in 
the  dust  before  the  eternal  God,  acknowledge  my 
sins,  heinous  and  aggravated;  in  his  sight  I  would 
have  the  deepest  sorrow  and  contrition  of  heart,  and 
cast  my  guilty  and  polluted  soul  on  thy  sovereign 
mercy,  in  the  Redeemer.  Oh,  compassionate  and  di- 
vine Redeemer,  save  me  from  the  dreadful  guilt  and 
power  of  sin;  and  accept  of  my  solemn,  free,  and  I 
trust  unreserved,  full  surrender  of  my  soul,  my  spirit, 
my  dear  child,  all  I  am  and  have  into  thy  hands,  un- 
worthy of  thy  acceptance!  Yet,  O  Lord  God  of  mer- 
cy, spurn  me  not  from  thy  presence;  accept  of  me, 
vile  as  I  am,  I  hope,  a  repenting,  returning  prodigal. 
I  glory  in  my  choice,  acknowledge  my  obligations  as 
a  servant  of  the  most  high  God;  and  now  may  the 
eternal  God  be  my  refuge,  and  thou,  O  my  soul,  be 
faithful  to  that  God  that  will  never  leave  nor  forsake 
thee. 

"  Thus,  O  my  Lord  and  my  God,  is  humbly  bold 
even  a  worm  to  covenant  with  thee.  Do  thou  ratify 
and  confirm  it,  and  make  me  the  everlasting  monu- 
ment of  thy  unbounded  mercy.  Amen,  amen,  amen, 
Holy  Ghost,  for  ever  and  ever.  Arnen. 

*«  Hoping  my  heart  deceives  me  not,  and  trusting 
in  his  mercy  for  restraining  and  preventing  grace, 
though  rejoicing  in  returning  what  I  have  received 
of  him  into  his  hands,  yet  with  fear  and  trembling,  I 
sign  my  unworthy  name. 

John  Howard. 
"  N.  B.  This  solemn  covenant  renewed  at  Mos- 
cow, September  27,  1709." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Departed  th'«.  life  on  the  24th  of  second  month, 
aged  about  05  yearR,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Isaiah  Kirk, 
of  Chester  county,  Pa.  • 

Possessed  of  a  strong  and  discriminating  mind,  and 
early  in  life  having  been  deeply  impressed  with  the 
solemn  nature  of  the  truths  of  religion,  and  the  awful 
responsibility  thence  arising,  it  seemed  tho  first  object 
of  her  desires,  to  devote  her  time  and  her  faculties  to 
the  duties  of  a  Christian  course — to  cherish  in  her 
own  mind,  and  to  impress  upon  others,  a  due  sense  of 


the  paramount  importance  of  securing  a  well  ground- 1 
cd  assurance  of  happiness  in  a  future  life.  At  a  sub- 
sequent period,  she  believed  herself  called  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry;  and  although  her  travels  abroad,  in 
that  capacity,  were  not  extensive,  I  believe  it  may 
be  said,  her  services  were  generally  acceptable.  Of 
an  open  social  disposition,  she  was  perhaps  as  clear 
as  most  others  from  narrow  prejudices,  and  readily 
extended  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  all  in  whom  she 
apprehended  could  be  recognized  the  unequivocal 
marks  of  genuine  piety. 

Since  the  late  unhappy  division  of  our  Society,  her 
feelings  have  been  much  engaged  upon  the  subject, 
accompanied  with  ardent  solicitude,  on  account  of 
those  who  she  conceived  had  mistaken  their  way  and 
became  deluded  into  a  separation  from  the  Society. 
Towards  such  individuals,  she  cherished  the  most 
tender  feeling,  and  was  often  heard  to  express  the 
concern  she  felt  at  what  she  thought  the  awful  dan- 
ger of  their  state. 

The  last  years  of  her  life  were  much  afflicted  by 
disease;  and  though  her  complaint  was  often  attend- 
ed with  much  oppression  and  suffering,  she  bore  her 
afflictions  with  a  large  degree  of  patience  and  resig- 
nation; and  when  not  under  acute  pain,  was  mostly 
cheerful. 

During  her  sickness  her  mind  seemed  much  occu- 
pied with  religious  contemplation;  and  she  often  ex- 
pressed the  consolation  and  confidence  she  felt  from  a 
conviction,  that  she  was  cared  for  and  supported  in 
her  sufferings  by  the  invisible  arm  of  her  holy 
Helper. 

During  a  very  severe  turn  of  her  disorder,  which 
took  place  near  a  year  before  her  death,  and  when 
both  to  herself  and  those  around  her,  her  end  was 
thought  very  near,  she  uttered  many  solemn  expres- 
sions and  exhortations — among  which  the  following 
were  some. 

After  a  very  severe  spell,  upon  being  told  she  ap- 
peared some  better,  she  said,  "  She  did  not  know  but 
that  she  did  feel  a  little  better,  but  that  if  she  could 
have  had  her  wish,  or  if  she  dared  to  wish,  it  would 
be  that  she  might  be  taken,  and  that  before  the  light 
of  another  day."  To  a  relative  who  was  with  her, 
she  said  on  another  occasion,  "I  feel  calm  and  quiet, 
and  it  is  not  of  myself,  but  of  the  Lord — I  have'  an 
assurance  I  have  not  been  following  cunningly  de- 
vised fables ;"  then  after  a  pause,  "  This  is  a  feel- 
ing the  unregenerated  mind  has  no  conception 
of."  At  another  time  she  broke  forth  in  a  'very 
earnest  ejaculatory  manner,  "  Pray  for  me  !  Pray  for 
me !  Oh,  Lord  !  have  mercy  on  me,  and  let  me 
breathe  my  last.  I  have  always  loved  thee,  and  now 
take  me  to  thyself.  Let  me  go  the  way  of  the  right- 
eous, and  be  at  rest."  Feeling  uneasy  and  restless, 
she  said,"  Oh  !  that  my  transgressions  may  all  be  for- 
given, and  that  I  may  have  patience  to  hold  out  to  the 
end.  I  fear  my  patience  will  not  hold  out."  Some  allu- 
sion being  made  to  the  late  separation  in  the  Society, 
she  referred  to  those  who  had  gone  off,  and  said, 
"  Dear  people  !  how  my  heart  has  often  ached  for 
them."  Being  asked  if  she  felt  the  same  unshaken 
confidence  in  the  correctness  of  her  principles,  as  for- 
merly, she  replied,  "  No  doubt  of  it !  no  doubt  of  it !" 

For  several  of  the  last  months  of  her  life,  her  suf- 
ferings were  not  so  great  as  they  had  been,  and  she 
was  favoured  to  attend  not  only  many  of  the  meet- 
ings to  which  she  belonged,  but  also  monthly  and 
quarterly  meetings.  A  few  weeks  before  her  decease, 
she,  however,  grew  worse,  and  in  the  night  of  the 
24th  of  second  month,  as  above  stated,  she  was  rather 
suddenly  released — to  repose,  there  is  no  doubt,  in 
mansions  to  which  her  ardent  spirit  had  long  aspired, 
where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the 
weary  soul  is  for  ever  at  rest.  B. 


THE  FRIEND. 


FOURTH  MONTH,  9,  1831. 


A  letter  from  a  friend  in  Burlington  quar- 
terly meeting,  enables  us  to  correct  the  state- 
ment of  the  meetings  in  that  quarter;  he  says, 
«•  I  have  noticed  an  error  relative  to  the  place 


of  holding  Upper  Springfield  monthly  meeting, 
which  is  held  at  Mansfield  and  not  at  Spring- 
field as  stated  in  '  The  Friend.'  So  far  as  my 
knowledge  extends,  the  article  is  pretty  correct 
in  the  other  parts.  There  is,  however,  an  omis- 
sion in  not  mentioning  that  there  is  no  week- 
day meeting  held  at  Lower  Mansfield,  in  the 
week  of  Burlington  preparative  meeting.  There 
is  also  an  error  of  expression  in  noting  the 
laying  down  of  Mount  Holly  monthly  meeting. 
I  mean  the  expression,  '  and  but  few  Friends 
remaining,  &c.'  The  fact  is,  I  believe,  that 
though  the  number  of  active  Friends  is  quite 
small,  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  mem- 
bers. If  testimony  should  be  called  for  in  re- 
gard to  the  relative  number  of  Friends  and 
separatists  in  that  place,  the  expression  in  'The 
Friend,'  would  seem  rather  to  conflict  with 
the  evidence  that  would  be  given." 

A  new  and  very  handsome  stereotype  edi- 
tion of  "  The  Doctrines  of  Friends  by  Elisha 
Bates,"  has  just  been  published  in  this  city. 
Several  typographical  errors,  which  had  escap- 
ed notice  in  the  former  impressions,  have 
been  corrected  in  this.  It  is  printed  on  good 
paper,  and  neatly  bound  in  substantial  sheep 
binding,  and  is  in  every  respect  superior  to 
former  editions.  The  price  is  $1,  25  cts.  per 
copy,  with  a  discount  of  20  per  cent  to  whole- 
sale purchasers.  It  may  be  had  of  Thomas 
Kite,  No.  64,  Walnut  street:  or  by  the  quan- 
tity on  application  to  Thomas  Evans,  N.  E. 
corner  of  Spruce  and  Third  streets,  Philadel- 
phia. 

NOTICE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  "  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  Ame- 
rica," held  4th  month  2nd.  it  was  agreed  to 
authorise  the  delivery  to  life  and  annual  sub- 
scribers of  the  whole  number  of  Bibles  and 
Testaments  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  for 
which  they  will  apply  to  the  agent,  William 
Salter,  at  the  Depository  in  Carpenter  street. 

BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Bible  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  in  America,  will  be  held  at  the 
Committee  Room  in  Mulberry  street,  on  second 
day,  the  18th  inst.  at  half  past  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening. 

Daniel  B.  Smith,  Secretary. 

It  will  be  right  to  mention  that  the  account  of  the 
dreadful  earthquake  of  Caracas,  is  from  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  British  Magazine,  and  written, 
as  therein  stated,  "  by  an  eye  witness." 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting,  in  Burlington,  N.  J- 
on  fifth  day,  the24th  ult.  Benjamin  Parker,  of  Shrews- 
bury, to  Margaret  Allison,  of  the  former  place. 

Died,  in  Leicester,  Mass.  on  the  15th  ult.  Sarah 
Earle,  daughter  of  the  late  Timothy  Earle,  aged  15. 
Possessing  a  disposition  truly  amiable,  and  a  mind 
mature  beyond  her  years,  it  might  well  be  said  of  her. 
that 

"None  knew  her  but  to  love  her, 
Nor  named  her  but  to  praise." 
Through  life  her  conduct  was  guided  by  principle, 
and  towards  its  close  her  mind  was  much  absorbed 
with  the  subject  of  her  approaching  dissolution,  an 
event,  which,  to  her,  was  disarmed  of  all  its  terrors  • 
and,  firmly  relying  on  the  merits  of  her  Redeemer! 
she  quietly  resigned  her  spirit  to  him  who  gave  it. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
ALEXANDER  PETION. 

The  character  of  this  remarkable  man  has 
been  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  brightest  of 
which  the  annals  of  the  island  of  Hayti  can 
boast.  His  humanity  and  moderation  have 
been  the  theme  of  all  who  knew  him,  or  visited 
the  republic  during  his  administration.  The 
following  anecdotes,  which  are  from  a  source 
entitled  to  entire  confidence,  which  were  learn- 
ed during  a  visit  to.  the  island,  and  several  of 
which  were  related  by  Petion  himself,  add  new 
lustre  to  his  character,  and  exhibit  him  in  the 
light  of  a  sincerely  religious  man.  Some  of 
the  traits  which  he  displayed,  were  of  the 
highest  order  of  the  heroic  virtues,  and  place 
the  mulatto  chieftain  on  an  equality  with  the 
great  names  of  ancient  and  modern  history. 

Petion  was  bcjrn  in  the  island  of  Hayti,  and 
received  an  excellent  education  in  the  military 
academy  at  Paris.  He  entered  the  French 
army  as  an  officer  of  artillery,  and  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  his  bravery  and  skill.  Returning 
to  his  native  island,  during  the  period  of  the 
war  with  France,  he  was  promoted  by  Dessa- 
lines to  the  rank  of  general,  and  entrusted  with 
the  command  of  Port  au  Prince.  It  was  here 
that  he  became  conspicuous  for  those  traits  of 
calmness,  humanity,  courage,  and  trust  in  God, 
which  distinguished  his  subsequent  career. 

The  ferocious  tyrant  whom  he  served,  had 
fixed  his  imperial  residence  at  Cape  Francois, 
and  issued  from  that  city  those  mandates  for  the 
massacre  of  the  French  inhabitants,  which  were 
executed  .with  such  frightful  fidelity  at  the 
Cape.  Through  his  confidential  friends, 
Petion  received  intelligence  of  these  decrees 
before  the  courier  arrived  with  the  mandate. 
He  immediately  informed  the  French  inhabi- 
tants at  Port  au  Prince  of  the  threatened  dan- 
ger, and  assisted  in  secreting  them  on  board 
the  ships,  or  in  the  houses  of  the  American 
merchants.  Enraged  that  his  orders  were  thus 
evaded,  Dessalines,  on  one  occasion,  sent  for 
Petion  to  the  Cape.  Notwithstanding  the  en- 
treaties of  his  friends,  who  regarded  it  as  rush- 
ing on  inevitable  death,  Petion  determined  to 
obey  the  emperor.  "  What  have  I  to  fear?" 
said  he  in  the  strong  language  of  conscious  in- 
nocence, "  I  have  endeavoured  to  act  consci- 
entiously in  the  sight  of  the  Almighty,  and  to 


his  protection  I  commit  myself."  When  he 
arrived  at  the  palace,  he  found  the  bloody  flag 
floating  from  the  battlements,  and  his  savage 
chief  with  a  red  handkerchief  round  his  neck, 
which  he  used  to  put  on  when  blood  was  to  flow 
Desallines,  in  his  rage,  poured  out  upon  him  a 
torrent  of  invective,  which  the  general  heard 
without  dismay  or  emotion,  and  to  which  he 
calmly  replied,  that  "  it  was  in  supporting  the 
emperor's  own  dignity  that  he  had  thus  acted, 
and  that  it  was  the  strongest  proof  he  could 
give  of  devotion  to  his  service."  The  calm 
intrepidity  with  which  this  answer  was  made, 
overcame  the  anger  of  the  chief,  and  his  reply 
was,  "  you  only  are  my  friend!  my  best  friend!" 

After  this  the  emperor  gave  orders  for  the 
massacre  of  all  the  French  women  who  re- 
mained on  the  island,  and  Petion  again  obtain- 
ed secret  information  of  the  decree  a  few  hours 
before  the  arrival  of  the  courier.  By  the 
greatest  exertions  he  succeeded  in  secreting 
between  two  or  three  hundred  of  these  unfor- 
tunate victims,  whose  lives  were  thus  .saved. 
Enraged  at  this  conduct,  Dessalines  immediate- 
ly set  out  for  Port  au  Prince,  breathing  ven- 
geance against  his  general.  The  friends  of 
Petion  advised  him  to  make  his  escape,  as  a 
cruel  death  appeared  inevitable;  but  he  could 
not  be  persuaded.  "  Tlfe  Almighty,"  said  he, 
"  knows  that  I  am  innocent,  and  He  can  de- 
liver me."  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  emperor, 
he  was  immediately  summoned  before  him. 
Dessalines  was  surrounded  by  his  officers,  and 
began  to  vent  his  rage  and  reproaches  upon 
the  general,  who  heard  him  with  the  utmost 
calmness.  "  Emperor,"  said  he,  "  where  are 
my  accusers?"  "  These,  all  these  are  your 
accusers,"  pointing  to  the  officers  around  him. 
Petion  then  addressed  the  one  that  stood  near- 
est to  him:  "  General,  what  have  you  against 
me?  what  have  I  done?"  "  Nothing,  general, 
nothing,"  replied  he,  daunted  by  the  dignity 
and  intrepidity  of  his  bearing.  Petion  then 
went  round  the  circle  of  officers,  asking  the 
same  question,' and  receiving  the  same  answer 
from  them  all.  "  Have  I  any  other  accusers, 
emperor?"  said  he,  turning  again  to  Dessalines. 
The  cowardice  and  falsehood  of  his  officers, 
contrasted  with  the  manliness  of  Petion,  had 
wrought  its  effect  upon  the  savage  yet  not 
ignoble  mind  of  Dessalines;  and  after  loading 
the  formeowith  reproaches,  and  the  latter  with 
caresses,  he  returned  to  the  Cape,  pacified  and 
reconciled. 

The  jealousy  of  the  emperor  was  soon  af- 
ter excited  towards  the  mulatto  inhabitants  of 
the  island,  who  formed  the  principal  part  of 
the  population  of  the  southern  district  around 
Port  au  Prince.  He  determined  to  extermi- 
nate the  whole  race,  and  having  arrayed  his 
forces  with  great  celerity  and  secrecy,  marched 


against  Petion.  The  first  intelligence  which 
the  latter  received  of  the  impending  danger 
was  from  a  spy,  who  had  been  sent  by  Dessal- 
lines  to  ascertain  the  state  of  Petion's  prepa- 
rations for  war,  and  to  create  a  party  against 
him.  This  man  was  discovered,  and  brought 
before  Petion,  who  coolly  dismissed  him,  and 
told  him  to  find  refreshments  and  lodging  in 
the  town.  No  time  was  lost  in  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  defiles  which  commanded  the  roads 
from  the  north,  so  that,  when  the  first  column 
of  the  invading  army,  which  was  the  artillery, 
entered  these  difficult  passes,  it  was  complete- 
ly surprised,  and  every  man  made  prisoner 
without  the  loss  of  a  life  on  either  side.  In 
the  mean  time  the  emissary  of  Dessalines 
having  escaped  from  Port  au  Prince,  overtook 
the  army,  which  was  advancing  in  full  security 
unsuspicious  of  danger.  He  approached  the 
emperor  three  several  times  to  communicate 
the  unfortunate  issue  of  his  mission,  but  was 
deterred  each  time  from  speaking — he  could 
not  tell  why — and  the  emperor  was  so  much 
engaged  with  other  objects  that  he  did  not  no- 
lice  him.*  In  this  manner  Dessalines  soon 
overtook  the  company  of  Petion's  soldiers  that 
had  captured  his  column  of  artillery,  and  rode 
in  among  them,  thinking  they  were  his  own 
troops.  A  boy  in  the  adjoining  woods,  fired 
a  gun  in  sport,  and  at  random,  by  which  the 
emperor  was  killed.  His  whole  army  soon 
after  surrendered  to  the  mulatto  forces,  and 
peace  was  thus  restored,  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  life  except  that  of  the  sanguinary  despot 
himself. 

Worn  out  by  the  cruelties  of  Dessalines,  his 
subjects  regarded  his  death  as  a  release  from' 
oppression;  and  in  order  to  secure  a  greater 
personal  freedom,  agreed  to  adopt  a  represen- 
tative form  of  government.  The  friends  of 
Petion  solicited  him  to  accept  the  sovereignty 
of  the  island,  but  he  declined  in  favour  of 
Christophe,  who  was  the  oldest  general  of  the 
army  in  rank.  He  w«  accordingly  elected, 
and  Petion  retained1  his  station  as  commander 
of  the  southern  district,  of  which  Port  au 
Prince  was  the  capital. 

It  was  agreed  previous  to  the  election  of 
Christophe,  among  other  stipulations,  that  the 
revenue  of  the  two  districts  into  which  the  isl- 
and was  thus  divided  should  be  appropriated 
to  their  exclusive  use,  and  not  be  transferred 
from  one  to  the  other.  Christophe,  from  his 
superior  rank  and  authority,  disregarded  this 

*  While  Petion  was  relating  this  circumstance,  the 
spy  himself,  who  at  that  time  occupied  a  distinguish- 
ed station  in  his  service,  entered  the  room.  Petion 
called  him,  and  bade  him  relate  the  story,  which  he 
did,  confirming  all  these  particulars,  and  saying  that 
he  found  to  his '  astonishment,  that  he  could  not 
speak  when  he  attempted  to  relate  the  event  of  hi* 
mission  to  the  emperor. 
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compact,  and  demanded  that  the  public  trea- 
sure of  Port  au  Prince  should  be  delivered  to 
him.  The  senate  returned  a  respectful  refu- 
sal, and  reminded  him  of  the  constitutional 
provision.  This  reply  only  served  to  deter- 
mine the  chief  to  gain  by  force  what  he  had 
failed  to  do  by  intimidation.  He  marched  an 
army  against  Petion,  which  was  met  and  defeat- 
ed in  the  defiles  of  the  mountains.  From  this 
time  a  sanguinary  war  was  waged  for  many 
years  between  the  two  districts,  which  were 
not  again  united  until  after  the  death  of  the 
rival  generals.  The  southern  part  of  the 
island  retained  its  republican  institutions,  and 
elected  Petion  as  president,  while  Christophe 
assumed  the  title  of  king  over  the  northern 
division. 

Bent  upon  the  destruction  of  the  people  of 
colour,  (as  the  mulattoes  in  the  West  Indies 
are  styled,)  Christophe  marched  a  large  army, 
through  excessive  fatigues  and  hardships,  dur- 
ing the  season  of  the  Christmas  festivities,  and 
suddenly  appeared  before  Port  au  Prince,  at 
the  same  time  that  his  fleet  came  to  an  anchor  in 
the  harbour.  Possessing  himself  of  the  heights 
which  commanded  the  town,  he  reduced  it  to  the 
greatest  straits.  He  cut  off  all  communication 
with  the  country,  and  from  one  battery  in  par- 
ticular, could  fire  upon  the  soldiers  of  Petion 
in  passing  from  one  part  of  their  camp  to  an- 
other. Impatient  of  being  thus  the  object  of 
an  attack  they  had  no  means  of  repelling,  ex- 
cept by  dislodging  the  enemy,  the  officers  of 
Petion  besought  him  to  allow  them  to  make  a 
sally  upon  the  fort,  which  they  supposed  con- 
tained but  a  few  hundred  soldiers.  He  stead- 
fastly refused  tbeir  request,  alleging  the  useless 
waste  of  blood  which  it  would  occasion;  and 
that  if  they  succeeded  in  dislodging  the  enemy 
from  that  position,  they  could  not  prevent  him 
occupying  others  more  annoying.  "  I  cannot 
be  answerable,"  said  he,  "  in  the  Divine  sight 
for  the  lives  of  my  people,  should  I  thus  ex- 
pose them."  Thus  he  continued  firm  amidst 
the  murmurs  of  his  officers,  until,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  all,  three  thousand  men  marched 
.out  of  the  fort,  and  joined  the  besieged  against 
the  invading  army.  This  great  defection  in  his 
troops  alarmed  Christophe  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  immediately  retreated,  and  never  again 
invaded  Port  au  Prince,  although  he  kept  up 
hostile  appearances.*  Being  urged  by  his 
officers  to  pursue  the  enemy  and  take  advan- 
tage of  his  retreat — "  God  forbid,"  replied 
Petion,  "that  I  should  doit!  It  is  He  alone 
that  has  delivered  us.  How  could  I  shed  the 
blood  of  any  of  them?  To  the  Almighty  I  com- 
mit my  cause." 

*  The  legion  that  thus  went  over  to  Petion  was 
commanded  by  a  mulatto,  and  so  enraged  was  Chris- 
tophe at  his  treachery,  that  he  gave  immediato  orders 
for  butchering  in  cold  blood,  all  the  women  of  colour 
in  his  dominions. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 
ELLIS'S  POLYN  ESI  AN  RESEARCHES. 

(Cootludtd  from  pogo  194.) 

Having  taken  a  rapid  view  of  the  manners, 
customs,  and  arts  of  the  inhabitants  of  primi- 
tive Polynesia;  having  .hastily  drawn  the  out- 
lines of  their  moral  and  intellectual  character, 


and  given  a  brief  notice  of  the  delightful  coun- 
try which  they  inhabit,  it  i3now  time  to  bring 
our  imperfect  sketches  to  a  conclusion.  Before 
entirely  leaving  the  subject,  however,  we  can- 
not refrain  from  calling  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  some  other  points  of  view,  in  which 
the  moral  history  and  character  of  this  singu- 
lar people  are  pre-eminently  instructive. 

In  a  day  like  the  present,  when  endeavours 
are  openly  and  covertly  made  to  undermine 
Christianity,  and  to  destroy  all  belief  in  its 
efficacy,  and  adaptation  to  the  wants  and  con- 
dition of  the  human  race;  when  the  doctrines 
of  that  false  and  baneful  philosophy,  which  in 
culcates  the  innate  goodness  and  natural  per- 
fectibility .of  man,  are  sedulously  promulgated, 
it  behooves  every  believer  in  the  religion  of  the 
gospel  to  be  upon  the  alert,  and  to  be  armed 
with  all  the  weapons  which  can  be  furnished, 
both  by  true  religion  and  a  sound  philosophy. 

A  careful  study  of  the  history  of  mankind, 
must  convince  every  candid  enquirer,  that  na- 
tural religion  has  always  proved  itself  insuffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  human  soul,  to  assure  man 
of  his  future  destiny,  or  to  furnish  him  with  a 
rule  of  life  and  conversation,  sufficiently  per 
feet  to  control  his  passions,  regulate  his  pro- 
pensities, and  so  far  divest  him  of  selfishness 
as  to  render  him  kind,  merciful,  and  forbear 
ing  to  his  fellow  creatures.  The  humble 
Christian  finds  this  perfect  rule  of  life  and 
conduct  in  the  religion  of  the  gospel,  and  there 
alone.  He  is  convinced,  not  only  by  his  own 
experience,  but  by  the  recorded  experience  of 
past  ages,  and  by  his  daily  observation  of  what 
is  passing  around  him,  that  Christianity  is  fa 
vourable  in  its  doctrines  and  institutions,  not 
merely  to  the  physical  and  intellectual  pros 
perity  of  the  human  ,race,  but  that  it  is  also 
capable  of  supplying  every  spiritual  want,  of 
affording  strength  and  support  in  life,  and  of 
imparting  hope  and  consolation  in  death.  The 
believer  in  Christ  knows,  however,  that  these 
inestimable  blessings  are  not  at  human  com- 
mand, and  that  they  are  only  attainable  through 
submission  to  the  humbling  power  of  the  cross; 
and  he  perceives  that  the  gospel  teaches  doc- 
trines, and  requires  practice,  entirely  at  vari- 
ance with  the  propensities  of  our  fallen  nature 
To  escape  this  cross,  and  to  obtain  happiness 
here  and  hereafter  on  easier  terms,  has  often 
been  assayed,  and  hence  have  arisen  the  vari 
ous  schemes  of  false  religion  and  philosophy 
which  have  abounded,  and  still  continue  to 
abound  in  the  world. 

That  all  such  schemes  are  deceptive  and 
fallacious,  is  easily  demonstrated  by  the  prin 
ciples  of  sound  reason  even,  without  reference 
to  what  revelation  so  emphatically  teaches  in 
reference  to  the  subject.  If  human  nature  be 
essentially  good,  or  capable  of  arriving  at  per- 
fectibility without  divine  aid;  if  there  be  no 
necessity  frJr  regeneration  and  reconciliation 
to  God;  if  a  mere  human  philosophy  can  impart 
strength  to  sustain  all  the  trials  and  alllictions 
incident  to  the  present  state  of  being;  if  it  can 
calm  the  passions,  and  subjugate  the  will  of 
man,  and  give  him  a  well  grounded  hope  of  a 
happy  immortality,  it  would  be  but  rational  to 
suppose,  that  those  nations  who  hare  been  en-, 
tirely  without  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  would 
exhibit  bright  practical  examples  of  the  efficacy 


of  so  excellent  a  philosophy;  and  amongst  none 
ought  we  more  confidently  to  look  for  such  re- 
sults than  among  the  inhabitants  of  Polynesia. 

Isolated  amid  the  recesses  of  the  wide  world 
of  waters,  blessed  with  a  genial  climate  and  a 
fertile  soil,  naturally  intelligent,  and  of  a  mild 
and  tractable  disposition,  it  was  reasonable 
to  expect,  that  these  distant  islanders  would 
furnish  the  strongest  proofs .  and  the  fairest 
examples  of  the  excellency  of  human  nature 
in  its  primitive  state;  and  that  all  the  virtues 
and  graces  which  the  natural  religionists  claim 
as  belonging  to  their  system,  would  shine 
forth  in  all  their  brightness  amongst  so  primi- 
tive and  secluded  a  people.  In  order  to  ascer. 
tain  how  far  their  anticipations  have  been 
realized,  we  need  but  revert  to  the  picture 
which  Ellis  ha3  given  of  their  actual  condition, 
some  outlines  of  which  we  sketched  in  our 
preceding  numbers.  We  here  find  no  physical 
or  intellectual  superiority  over  Christian  na- 
tions of  the  least  civilization.  We  realize 
none  of  the  bright  features  of  that  golden  age, 
of  which  pagan  philosophers  have  written,  and 
heathen  poets  have  sung; — but  we  behold  that 
"  dim  twilight  and  disastrous  eclipse,"  which 
overspreads  the  children  of  fallen  Adam  whilst 
in  a  state  of  nature,  and  the  most  fearful  exhi- 
bition of  the  evil  propensities  and  dispositions 
of  the  unregenerate  human  heart.  Their 
bright  sun*  their  fair  clime,  their  many  outward 
advantages,  their  distance  from  contamination 
or  contact  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  gave  them 
no  exemption  from  the  deplorable  vices  and 
degrading  superstitions  of  a  pagan  religion. 

If  there  be  any  such  thing  as  simplicity  in 
natural  religion,  if  man  be  naturally  disposed  to 
do  good,  and  capable  of  so  regulating  his  life 
as  to  afford  peace  to  his  own  mind  here,  and 
an  assurance  of  happiness  after  death,  among 
these  remote  islanders,  we  say  again,  was  the 
most  proper  place  to  look  for  such  results. 
If  we  then  find,  in  the  place  of  good  morals, 
vices  the  most  shocking,  and  practices  the 
most  debasing  to  human  nature;  if,  instead 
of  benevolence,  we  behold  barbarity  and 
cruelty,  fathers  imbruing  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  their  offspring,  and  children  casting 
off  their  parents  to  die  of  famine  and  neglect; 
if,  in  the  place  of  a  pure  and  simple  religion, 
we  are  presented  with  a  most  complicated 
mythology,  absurd  in  its  tenets,  horrid  in  its 
rites,  inspiring  terror  instead  of  ministering 
consolation  to  its  votaries,  and  exacting  at 
their  hands  the  commission  of  diabolical  crimes, 
as  acceptable  worship  to  the  gods;  if  these, 
we  say,  are  the  results  of  natural  religion 
among  the  most  unsophisticated  of  mankind, 
we  are  irresistibly  led  to  the  conclusion,  that 
human  nature  is  fallen  and  corrupt,  and  unable 
without  divine  revelation  to  appreciate  the  duty 
of  man  in  this  world,  or  to  discover  his  destiny 
in  that  which  is  to  come. 

In  describing  the  religion  of  the  Polyne- 
sians, in  some  of  our*  former  numbers,  we 
pointed  out  many  coincidences  between  it  and 
the  classical  mythologies;  and  it  is  most  in- 
structive to  remark  how  strong  a  resemblance 
there  is  between  all  systems  of  natural  reli- 
gion. Whatever  may  have  been  the  difference 
between  various  heathen  nations  in  their  de- 
grees of  civilization  and  refinement;  however 
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some  may  have  excelled  others  in  the  arts, 
sciences,  or  in  literary  attainments,  they  ap- 
pear all  to  have  been  nearly  on  a  level  with 
respect  to  their  systems  of  religion.  Hence 
we  discover  little  superiority  in  the  mythologies 
of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  over  the  reli- 
gion of  the  barbarous  and  heathen  nations  of 
Europe,  or  that  of  the  simple  islanders  of 
the  Pacific.  If  we  carry  our  investigation 
still  further,  and  examine  the  philosophy  of 
individual  votaries  of  natural  religion,  we  shall 
discover  a  grea't  equality  between  those  of 
every  nation  and  age  of  the  world.  The  phi 
losophers  of  ancient  time,  and  the  illuminatiof 
the  present  day,  have  equally  failed  in  their 
endeavours  to  ascertain  the  duties  and  destinies 
of  mankind. 

The  Almighty  has  never,  however,  left  him- 
self entirely  without  a  witness  in  the  hearts  of 
men;  and  therefore  we  find,  amidst  the  gross 
darkness  which  has  surrounded  the  gentile 
world,  a  belief  in  a  God,  and  a  faint  aspiration 
after  his  favour,  have  rarely  been  wanting.  But 
it  is  by  the  gospel  alone  that  "  life  and  immor- 
tality have  be/3n  brought  to  light;"  wherever 
its  good  tidings  have  been,  sounded,  wherever 
the  gladdening  beams  of  the  "  Sun  of  righte- 
ousness" have  broken  forth,  there  we  behold 
the  most  rapid  improvement  in  the  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement  of  the  human  race. 
The  nature  of  man  is  changed,  his  mind  be- 
comes purified  and  exalted,  new  views  of  him- 
self, and  of  his  duties  and  responsibilities,  are 
afforded — the  path  in  which  he  is  to  walk  in 
this  present  life,  is  opened  before  him;  and  he 
is  assured,  that  through  the  mediation  of  an 
all-powerful  High  Priest,  his  sins  will  be  for- 
given, his  corrupt  heart  purified,  and  a  prepa- 
ration finally  experienced,  to  exchange  a  state 
of  pain,  and  conflict,  and  sorrow,  for  a  life  of 
joy  and  peace  eternal  in- the  heavens. 

The  true  Christian  then,  however  humble  or 
illiterate  he  may  be,  is  thus  furnished  with  far 
more  enlarged  views  of  the  nature,  of  man,  than 
the  most  powerful  intellects  unassisted  by  re- 
velation have  ever  been  able  so  attain. 

The  humblest  Christian  is  wiser  than  the 
most  pretending  votary  of  natural  religion.  His 
philosophy  takes  a  wider  range,  and"  a  higher 
reach,  than  can  be  measured  by  the  most  pow- 
erful and  expansive  intellect  unaided  by  divine 
grace.  How  important  then  is  it,  that  those 
who  have  been  favoured  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  truths  of  the  gospel  should  duly  prize  their 
privilege,  and  earnestly  labour  for  the  increase 
and  enlargement  of  their  faith,  that  they  may  be 
able  to  stand  firm  against  the  seductions  of  that 
spirit,  which  in  various  ways  and  under  many 
disguises  is  now  diligently  labouring  to  scatter 
from  the  fold  of  Christ. 

At  a  future  time  we  may  resume,  under  a 
different  head,  the  history  of  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  the  islands  of  the  South  Seas, 
and  the  effects  it  has  produced  on  the  minds 
of  the  natives — for  the  present  we  leave  the 
subject.  Z. 

The  whole  population  of  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  recent  census,  is  12,821,181 
souls.  Of  this  number  there  are  upwards  of 
2,000,000  slaves. 


Selected  for  "The Friend.' 
EARTHQUAKE  AT  CARACAS, 

In  Colombia,  South  America,  in  1812. 
(Continued  from  p.  204.) 

Our  first,  impulse  was  to  gain  the  centre  of 
the  crossing,  so  as  to  be  as  far  distant  as  pos- 
sible from  the  walls;  and  with  some  difficulty 
we  gained  that  point;  whence  we  perceived 
many  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  streets,  some 
running  about  in  confusion — others  kneeling 
in  prayer. 

Amongst  the  latter  were  a  respectable  old 
gentleman  and  his  daughter,  who  had  run  out 
for  safety  from  a  house  next  to  ours  on  the 
north.  We  bec.koned  and  shouted  to  them  to 
come  to  the  spot  where  we  stood;  but  they 
heard  us  not  in  their  alarm.  The  corner  house 
on  the  south-west  an^le  fell  with  a  tremendous 
crash — burying  several  of  the  inmates;  and  the 
tiles  of  another  were  dashed  down  in  heaps  at 
our  feet.  We  instantly  ascended  the  ruins  for 
security. 

Other  buildings  fell  throughout  the  town, 
keeping  up,  for  a  few  minutes,  a  continued 
crash  of  destruction.  I  observed  the  front 
wall  of  the  house,  opposite  to  which  the  old 
man  and  his  daughter  were  kneeling,  begin 
to  totter.  My  heart  throbbed  with  apprehen- 
sion, and  we  again  earnestly  strove  to  induce 
them  to  join  us.  They  were  absorbed  in  prayer 
— their  words  were  audible,  but  no  human  power 
could  now  avail  them — no  human  speed  could 
save.  I  saw  the  huge  bulk  of  the  wall,  loosen- 
ed from  its  foundation",  thrown  outward  from 
its  balance.  It  hung  a  moment  as  if  reluctant 
to  do  its  work  of  destruction;  the  next,  unable 
longer  to  delay  the  sacrifice,  it  had,  as  if  in 
mercy,  with  noiseless  precipitancy  nearly 
reached  the  heads  of  its  victims.  They  did 
not  appear  to  see  it.  I  turned  away  with  an 
involuntary  groan.  I  heard  its  dead  and  pon- 
derous fall.  The  old  man  and  his  daughter 
were  that  instant  crushed  to  pieces  ! 

The  crashing  of  timber  and  tiles;  the  falling 
of  roofs,  floors,  and  walls,  mingled  with  the 
ejaculations  of  the  affrighted,  and  the  screams 
of  women  and  children,  were  now  appalling. 
The  earth  moved  more  and  more  violently,  in 
sudden  and  lengthened  jerks,  which  did  not  feel 
as  if  oscillatory,  but  to  and  fro  in  a  direct  hori- 
zontal line.  Thought  in  such  emergencies, 
rapid  in  its  conclusions  as  the  passage  of  light, 
anticipated  some  terrible  yet  undefined  con- 
summation. There  was,  however,  calmness 
depicted  on  the  countenances  of  my  friends — 
sudden  and  imminent  as  was  the  danger,  the 
mind  had  accommodated  itself  to  wait  with 
respectful  awe  and  resignation,  not  unmingled 
with  curiosity,  what  it  was  apprehended  might 
be  the  final  explosion  of  nature.  I  observed 
several  strangers  near  us;  some  of  them  ap- 
peared unconscious  of  their  danger;  others 
wrung  their  hands  in  distress,  and  called  upon 
the  names  of  their  friends;  many  gazed  upon 
the  mountains  that  overlooked  the  town,  as  if 
they  feared  they  would  fall  upon  them;  and  not 
a  few  were  fearful  that  the  earth  would  open 
and  swallow  them  up.  At  length  the  concus- 
sions having  reached  their  height,  the  tottering 
town  was  shaken  to  pieces. 

There  was  one  general  and  terrific  crash  of 


falling  materials,  preceded  by  shrieks  and 
cries  of  distress.  A  brief  silence  ensued — 
and  then  the  stifled  groan  and  frantic  cry 
smote  the  ears  of  the  living — the  internal 
thunder  gradually  became  less  audible,  and  the 
throes  of  the  earth  subsided  to  a  tremor,"  which 
rapidly  died  away.  When  we  found  ourselves 
again  in  a  literal  sense  upon  Terra  Firma,* 
we  entertained  no  apprehension  of  a  future 
shock;  and  our  first  impulse  was  to  ascertain 
the  extent  of  destruction,  and  to  lend  what 
assistance  we  could  in  extricating  those  who 
might  be  yet  alive  beneath  the  ruins.  Xearly 
half  the  city  was  thrown  down,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere was  thickened  with  dust,  which  rose  in 
every  direction,  and  shrouded  the  afflictive 
scene  from  the  view  of  the  survivors;  but  a 
gentle  breeze  sprang  up  from  the  westward, 
and  soon  enabled  us  to  behold  the  general  de- 
vastation. 

It  may  appear  remarkable,  that  the  whole 
of  the  fatalities  and  occurrences  related,  from 
the  time  of  the  first  tremor  of  the  earth  until 
the  subsiding  of  the  concussions,  were  compre- 
hended in  the  brief  space  of  probably  less  then 
one  minute/  Those,  however,  who  have  wit- 
nessed similar  calamities,  will  admit  that  the 
productions  of  ages  of  human  industry  may  be 
destroyed  in  a  moment ;  and  those  who  have 
studied  the  operations  of  the  human  mind,  in 
the  hour  of  peril  and  destruction,  will  as  readi- 
ly admit,  that  worlds  of  thought,  of  dreadful 
agony,  of  awful  suspense,  may  on  such  occa- 
sions be  comprised  within  the  space  of  a  few 
fearful  moments.  Thus  it  is,  that  could  the 
mind  be  stimulated  to  its  fullest  activity  through- 
out the  average  duration  of  life,  the  moral  ex- 
istence of  man  would  be,  as  it  were,  prolonged 
to  comparative  ages.  The  part  of  the  town 
in  which  we  resided  suffered  less  than  the  su- 
burbs, in  which  whole  streets  were  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  the  ill-fated  inhabitants  buried  in 
the  ruins.  Every  house  that  did  not  fall  lost 
the  roof,  or  was  otherwise  so  much  shattered 
that  the  apartments  could  be  seen,  through  the 
rents  made  in  the  walls.  The  fronts  of  many 
that  stood,  hung,  in  doubtful  position,  towards 
the  street,  threatening  to  fall  upon  the  unwary 
passengers;  and  the  cautious  passed  them  on 
tiptoe,  lest  the  sound  of  their  footsteps  should 
bring  them  upon  their  heads.  The  house  we 
inhabited  was  rent  in  many  places;  the  plaster 
strewed  the  floors,  and  it  would  no  doubt  have 
fallen,  had  it  not  been  supported  in  one  of  the 
principal  apartments,  by  a  number  of  bags  of 
coffee  piled  nearly  up  to  the  roof.  The  cloth 
had  been  laid  for  dinner  in  one  of  the  rooms, 
and  an  accidental  circumstance  gave  us  a 
pretty  accurate  idea  of  the  length  and  direc- 
tion of  the  concussions. 

The  glasses  had  been  inverted  on  the  table; 
some  of  them  were  thrown  upon  the  floor ; 
others  having  in  a  manner  maintained  their 
position  while  the  table  moved  under  them  du- 
ring the  shock,  and  the  lime  and  earthy  pow- 
der fell  from  the  ceiling  and  walls,  describing 
circles  at  various  distances  in  the  dust;  and 
allowing  for  the  probable  vis  inertia  of  both 


*  The  province  is  in  Terra  Firma,  a  name  which 
the  coast  would  not  have  obtained,  had  Columbus 
known  that  it  was  subject  to  these  awful  convul- 
sions. 
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glasses  and  table,  and  comparing  these  with 
the  effects  upon  ourselves,  I  conjecture,  that, 
at  its  extreme  concussion,  the  earth  moved  in 
a  north-east  and  south-west  direction,  in  jerks 
of  about  eight  inches  in  length. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  though  the 
earthquake  was  comparatively  but  slightly  felt 
at  Puerto  Cabello,  a  distance  of  sixty,  miles, 
on  the  westward  coast,  from  Caracas,  no  fis- 
sure or  rent  of  the  earth  was  ever  discovered, 
as  far  as  1  could  learn;  and  it  becomes  a  curi- 
ous speculation  to  account  for  the  absence  of 
all  chasm  or  opening,  on  a  continent,  a  portion 
of  which  has  undergone  a  violent  horizontal 
concussion,  while  the  surrounding  land  has 
remained  in  a  state  of  comparative  quiescence. 

After  examining  our  shattered  dwelling,  we 
sallied  forth  to  explore  the  ruins  of  the  town, 
and  to  lend  our  assistance  where  it  might  be 
available.  The  scenes  of  suffering  and  deso- 
lation were  every  where  truly  horrifying. 
Here  whole  families  were  buried  alive  at  a 
great  and  hopeless  depth  beneath  the  ruins; 
there"  were  seen  mangled  bodies  and  limbs 
projecting  from  the  ruins.  Some  of  the  suf- 
ferer?, whose  cries  and  groans  were  heard  from 
beneath,  were  extricated  alive;  some  expired 
on  again  beholding  the  light  of  day,  and  find- 
ing themselves  probably  the  last  of  their  kin- 
dred; but  the  greater  number  who  did  not 
escape,  were  crushed  in  a  manner  too  dread- 
ful to  describe. 

Many  of  them  were  never  recognised. 
Nearly  all  the  churches  had  come  to  the  ground. 
That  of  La  Merce — whence  a  holy  procession 
was  that  evening  to  have  sallied,  became  the 
tomb  of  hundreds.  Many  of  the  inmates  would 
have  escaped,  but  the  priests  exhorted  them  to 
remain,  in  the  belief  that  the  sanctuary  was  un- 
der the  immediate  protection  of  the  Almighty. 
The  cries  of  the  wounded,  and  the  lamenta- 
tions of  the  female  survivors,  excited  the  com- 
passion and  roused  the  exertions  of  all  those 
who  had  not  from  fear  betaken  themselves  to 
the  fields.  The  English,  Americans,  and  other 
foreigners, — of  whom  only  one  or  two  were  kill- 
ed, lent  all  the  aid  in  their  power,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  dragging  numbers  of  ihe  sufferers 
from  the  ruins.  It  occurred  to  us  that  La 
Guayra  might  have  experienced  a  similar  fate; 
and  as  we  were  interested  in  the  safety  of  a 
gentleman  of  our  establishment  who  resided 
there,  it  was  agreed  that  I  should  proceed  thi- 
ther, and  obtain  information  respecting  him. 

I  started  on  a  young  and  headstrong  mule. 
A  considerable  time  was  spent  in  endeavours 
to  find  my  way  out  of  the  town.  So  stupen- 
dous were  the  ruins  in  many  places,  where  the 
streets  might  be  said  to  be  obliterated  amongst 
the  general  wreck,  that  I  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  turning  back  from  the  site  of  ore  tho- 
roughfare and  trying  another.  Many  of  the 
front  walls  of  the  houses  had  fallen  into  the 
streets,  leaving  the  floors  with  the  tables  laid 
out  for  the  repast;  of  which  there  were  now 
no  guests  to  partake.  When  I  reached  the 
brow  of  the  mountain,  a  melancholy  prospect 
of  the  city,  with  its  bare  and  pointed  fragments 
of  the  walls,  and  its  confused  heaps  of  ruins, 
lay  stretched  in  awful  silence  before  me.  Im- 
mense masses  of  the  mountain  had  tumbled 
into  the  road,  and  blocked  it  up;  and  in  some 


places  the  road  itself  had  slid  down  from  its 
site,  forming  steep  and  dangerous  breaks. 
These  obstacles,  however,  sunk  into  insignifi- 
cance when  associated  with  the  perils  of  the 
past;  and  with  some  difficulty  and  delay,  I 
reached  the  summit  of  the  ascent  soon  after 
sunset. 

The  cottagers,  who  lived  in  straggling  ham- 
lets on  the  east  side  of  the  mountain,  had  form- 
ed a  religious  procession  on  the  road,  carrying 
lanterns,  and  frequently  on  their  knees  offering 
their  thanks  for  their  preservation  to  the  Au- 
thor of  the  universe.  The  moon  shone  bright- 
ly from  a  cloudless  sky;  and  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  broken  only  by  the  hymns  and  prayers 
of  these  people,  and  the  distant  roar  of  the  sea 
in  the  bay  below,  impressed  more  forcibly 
upon  "the  mind  the  horrors  of  the  late  awful 
visitation.  This  feeling  was  in  no  degree  alle- 
viated when  I  reached  thefillage  of  Maycatca. 
There  numbers  of  the  dying  and  wounded, 
who  had  either  suffered  on  the  spot,  or  had 
been  carried  thither  from  La  Guayra,  lay  on 
beds,  in  the  open  air,  attended  by  their  distress- 
ed relatives.  The  road  between  the  village 
and  the  town  was  occupied  by  groups  of  the 
survivors,  who  persisted  in  stopping  my  mule 
to  learn  the  fate  of  Caracas,  but  could  furnish 
no  information  of  my  friend. 

La  Guayra,  I  found  on  pa'ssing"  the  draw- 
bridge, had  suffered  severely  from  the  shock. 
Few  of  the  houses  were  left  standing,  or  in  a 
habitable  state.  The  custom-house,  being  a 
strong  building,  alone  withstood  the  concussion 
without  being  much  injured.  I  met  with  no 
one  whom  1  recognised  amongst  the  desolate 
ruins,  until  I  reached  the  open  space  in  front 
of  the  church.  The  gentleman,  of  whom  I 
was  in  search,  lived  in  an  adjoining  street, 
the  whole  of  which  had  come  to  the  ground  in 
a  manner  that  rendered  it  impossible  to  pass. 
A  native  merchant,  however,  informed  me, 
that  he  had  escaped,  and  had  gone  on  board 
one  of  his  vessels  then  in  the  bay. 

Having  thus  accomplished  the  object  of  my 
mission,  I  made  the  best  of  my  way  out  of  the 
town,  on  my  return  to  Caracas,  where  my 
friends  anxiously  awaited  my  return — appre- 
hensive of  the  worst,  from  the  rumours  they 
had  already  heard  of  the  total  destruction  of 
La  Guayra.,  My  mule  started  and  plunged  at 
the  sight  of  a  number  of  dead  bodies  that  had 
been  extracted  from  the  ruins,  and  were  laid 
in  rows  in  the  area  near  the  church;  and  before 
I  could  dismount  to  lead  him,  he  trampled,  in 
his  terror,  upon  some  others. 

Several  individuals  who  were  watching  the 
remains,  conceived  that  I  might  have  avoided 
the  accident,  and  I  had  some  difficulty  to  per- 
suade them  that  no  indignity  was  intended. 
Fortunately  for  my  safety  I  was  recognised  by 
a  bystander,  as  !  "  bueno  muchato" — and 
every  one  was  assiduous  to  assist  me  in  lead- 
ing the  mule  through  the  intricate  ruins  to  the 
highway. 

My  journey  back  to  Caracas  was  slow  and 
laborious.  The  moon  had  gone  down  before 
I  reached  the  city,  which  was  not  till  two  in 
the  morning.  I  made  several  attempts  to  get 
over  the  ruins  in  the  dark,  but  without  success, 
and  I  returned  and  awaited  the  dawn,  in  a 
field  to  which  the  survivors  of  many  of  the  most 


respectable  families  had  retired  to  pass  the 
night.  At  day  break  I  hastened  to  relieve  the 
anxiety  of  my  friends,  who,  I  found,  had  been 
active  during  the  night  in  assisting  to  extri- 
cate from  the  ruins  many  unfortunate  beings 
who  would  otherwise  have  perished. 

(To  be  continued.) 

From  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Zion's  Herald. 

The  New  York  American  closes  a  review  of  sev- 
eral new  publications  with  some  lines,  which,  as  it 
justly  remarks,  not  less  by  their  own  high  poetical 
merit,  than  by  the  affecting  incident  which  inspired 
them,  will  deeply  interest  our  readers.  Some  months 
ago,  Dr.  Cogswell,  of  Hartford,  eminent  as  a  physi- 
cian, and  beloved  as  a  man,  died.  His  daughter  was 
deaf  and  dumb;  but  through  the  blessed  agency  of 
that  system  of  instruction,  which  must  ever  rank  its 
founder,  the  Abbe  de  VEpee,  among  the  benefactors  of 
the  human  race,  her  high  capacities  of  intellect,  and 
the  pure  and  glowing  affections  of  her  heart,  were 
fully  developed.  The  attachment  between  the  father 
and  daughter,  under  such  circumstances,  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  commemorated  in  the  poem,  that  in 
a  few  days  after  her  father's  death,  she  too  died. 

Her  heart  had  so  grown  to  his  that  they  could  not 
be  separated."  The  poem  was  not  for  publication; 
but  having  seen  it  in  the  possession  of  a  friend,  we 
could  not  but  desire  to  lay  it  before  our  readers,  and 
we  were  happy  in  obtaining  permission  so  to  do. 

The  following  lines,  from  the  pen  of  L.  H.  Sigour- 
ney,  were  addressed  to  a  sister  of  Alice  Cogswell  not 
long  after  her  decease,  and  were  accompanied  with  a 
letter,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract: — 

"  To  know  the  departed  as  1  knew  her,  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  her  fine  intellect,  in  the  first  warmth  o 
her  ingenuous  and  ardent  affections — to  witness  h* 
thirst  for  knowledge,  and  her  delight  in  acquiring  it, 
was  sure  to  lay  the  foundation  of  no  common  attach- 
ment. Nevertheless  we  '  sorrow  not  as  without  hope.' 
To  the  gain  of  those  we  mourn,  our  thoughts  should 
strive  to  rise.  In  such  contemplations  may  you  find 
solace  for  your  deep  afflictions.  "Will  you,  dear 
friend,  accept  a  few  lines  suggested  by  meditating 
while  alone  last  evening,  what  our  departed  friend 
might  be  supposed  to  say,  were  she  permitted,  from 
the  abodes  of  bliss,  to  address  the  objects  of  her  fond- 
est earthly  regard?" 

Alice. 

Sisters! — there's  music  here: 

From  countless  harps  it  flows, 
Throughout  this  bright  celestial  sphere. 

Nor  pause  nor  discord  knows. 
The  seal  is  melted  from  my  ear 

By  love  divine; 
And  what  through  life  I  pined  to  hear, 
Is  mine! — is  mine! 
The  warbling  of  an  ever  tuneful  choir, 
And  the  full  deep  response  of  David's  golden  lyre. 
Did  the  kind  earth  hide  from  me 
Her  broken  harmony, 
That  thus  the  melodies  of  heaven  might  roll, 
And  whelm  in  deeper  tides  of  bliss,  my  rapt,  my 
wondering  soul? 

Joy!  I  am  mule  no  more; 

My  sad  arid  silent  years, 
With  all  their  painful  toils,  are  o'er! 
Sweet  sisters!  dry  your  tears: 
Listen  at  hush  of  eve;  listen  at  rising  day; 
List  at  the  hour  of  prayer;  can  you  not  hear  my  lay? 
Untaught,  uncheck'd  it  came, 
As  light  from  chaos  beam'd; 
Praising  his  glorious  name 

"Whose  blood  on  Calvary  stream'd: 
And  still  it  swells  that  highest  strain,  the  song  of  the 
redeem'd. 

Brother!  my  only  one; — 

Beloved  from  cradle  hours; 
With  whom  beneath  the  vernal  son 
I  wandcr'd,  when  our  task  was  done, 

And  gather'd  early  flowers; 
I  cannot  come  to  thee! 
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Though  'twas  so  sweet  to  rest 

Upon  thy  gently  guarding  arm,  thy  sympathizing 
breast;— 

'Tis  belter  here  to  be. 

No  disappointments  shroud 

The  angel  bowers  of  joy; 
Our  knowledge  hath  no  cloud, 

No  limit,  to  alloy; 
This  fearful  word,  to  part, 

Is  never  breathed  above; 
Heaven  hath  no  broken  heart; — 

Call  me  not  hence,  my  love! 

Oh,  mother!  he  is  here, 

To  whom  my  soul  so  grew,* 
That,  when  death's  fatal  spear 
Stretch'd  him  upon  the  bier, 
I  fain  must  follow  too. 
His  smile  my  infant  griefs  restrain'd; 

His  image  in  my  childish  dream, 
And  o'er  my  young  affections  reign'd, 
In  gratitude  unutter'd  and  supreme. 
But  yet  till  these  effulgent  skies  burst  forth  in  radiant 
glow, 

I  knew  not  half  the  unmeasured  debt  a  daughter's 
heart  doth  owe. 

Ask  ye,  if  to  his  soul  the  same  fond  thrillls  given? 
Oh,  yes;  and  filial  love  remains  unchanged  in 
heaven! 

I  bend  to  soothe  thy  woes; 

How  near  thou  canst  not  see; 
I  watch  thy  lone  repose- 
May  I  not  comfort  thee? 
To  welcome  thee  I  wait: — Bless 'd  mother,,  come  to  me! 


*■  Soon  after  her  father's  death,  Alice  said,  "  That 
her  heart  had  so  grown  to  his,  that  they  could  not  be  se- 
parated." 
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LIFE'S  WIDE  OCEAN. 

'Tis  well  that  life  is  called  an  ocean — well 
That  those  wild  waves  should  be  a  mirror,  where 

Man  may  behold  his  image  in  the  swell 
And  rush  of  angry  waters,  as  they  bear 

Proudly  along,  and  furiously  sweep 

Wealth,  beauty,  strength,  relentless  to  the  deep. 

Not  in  the  windings  of  the  silver  stream, 
Not  in  the  icebergs  gather'd  round  the  pole, 

Not  in  the  lake  that  glows  in  morning's  beam, 
Nor  in  the  cataracts  that  dash  and  roll 

A  down  the  steep,  can  man  his  image  see, 

As,  mighty  ocean,  it  is  seen  in  thee! 

Now  thou  art  calm,  and  on  thy  bosom  rests 
The  quiet  light  of  evening's  holy  star; 

Soon  thy  wild  billows  raise  their  lofty  crests, 
And  rings  thy  angry  battle-cry  afar; 

Wild  is  the  ravage  for  a  little  while, 

Then  all  is  calm  again,  as  infant's  sweetest  smile. 

Such  is  the  life  of  man!  How  sweetly  bright 
Oft  shines  the  star  of  hope  upon  his  path, 

Yet  quickly  clouds  obscure  its  cheering  light, 
And  tempests  roar  around  him  in  their  wrath; 

Wider  and  wider  yawns  the  angry  wave, 

And  threatens  soon  to  sink  him  in  the  grave. 

Yet  sometimes  pass  the  clouds  of  wo  away, 
And  life's  last  hours  are  placid  and  serene, 

While  peace  seraphic  sings  her  soothing  lay, 
And  radiant  mercy  smiles  o'er  all  the  scene; 

Life  glides  along  in  calmness  to  its  close, 

And  sweetly  sacred  is  the  last  repose. 

Oh,  lovely  art  thou  when  the  setting  sun 
Pours  his  declining  rays  upon  thy  breast; 

But  lovelier  when  the  storms  of  life  are  done, 
And  its  last  waves  are  sinking  into'rest; 

Beams  on  the  soul  the  dawning  light  of  heaven, 

To  tell  of  peace  with  God  and  sins  forgiven. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
The  "examination  of  witnesses  at  Camden,  N.  J. 
in  the  suit  brought  for  the  repovery  of  money  belong- 
ing to  the  Crosswicks  school  fund,  has  at  length  been 
closed.    Both  Friends  and  Hicksites  have  had  a  full 
opportunity  given  for  stating  their  respective  opini- 
ons, as  to  the  causes  which  produced  the  difficulties 
in  the  Society,  and  ultimately  terminated  in  the  sepa- 
ration.   It  has  been  our  desire  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  testimony  on  the  side  of  the  Hicksites, 
that  they  should  thoroughly  unburden  themselves  of 
all  their  supposed  grievances  and  oppressions,  and 
place  their  story  on  the  record  in  colours  of  their  own 
choosing — and  with  every  additional  advantage  of 
light  or  shade — so  that  hereafter  we  may  be  able  to 
appeal  to  this  testimony  as  a  full  and  fair  develop- 
ment of  what  they  consider  causes  for  complaint 
against  Friends.    This,  we  think,  has  been  accom- 
plished; though  not  without  a  disposition  to  personal 
animosity  and  invective  on  the  part  of  some  of  their 
witnesses,   which  we  regretted  to  observe.  The 
cause,  we  suppose,  will  be  argued  and  decided  in  the 
course  of  the  approaching  summer.    Dr.  J.  J.  Foster, 
the  master  and  examiner  in  Chancery,  whose  ser- 
vices have  been  employed  on  this  occasion,  and  whose 
deportment  throughout  has  been  in  a  high  degree 
dignified,  courteous,  and  impartial,  intends  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  with  the  printing  of  the  evidence. 
It  has  extended  so  much  beyond  what  was  contem- 
plated when  he  first  issued  his  proposals,  that  it  will 
make  at  least  1000  large  octavo  pages.  Notwith 
standing  tbis,  he  has  determined  to  prosecute  the 
publication  of  the  work  at  the  price  fixed,  viz.  $3.00, 
and  for  which  sum  it  will  be  one  of  the  cheapest 
books  we  have  seen.    It  will  contain  a  great  variety 
of  instructive  and  interesting  matter,  respecting  the 
history,  doctrines,  discipline,  usages,  and  internal 
economy  of  the  Society,  and,  we  hope,  will  meet  with 
liberal  encouragement  among  Friends.'    There  are 
some  angry  passages  on  the  record,  which,  for  the 
sake  of  the  witnesses  who  placed  them  there,  we 
could  wish  to  see  obliterated;  but  exclusive  of  these 
we  know  of  no  single  book  which  is  calculated  to 
give  abetter,  a  more  familiar  knowledge  of  the  disci 
pline,  principles,  customs,  and  general  views  of  the 
Society,  or  so  thorough  an  understanding  of  the 
spirit  and  causes  of  the  late  secession  from  Friends. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  witnesses  on  each 
side,  and  the  order  in  which  they  were  examined: 

Frie7lds. 
Samuel  Bettle,  Philad. 
William  Jackson,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Thomas  Willis,  N.  York, 
Samuel  Parsons,  N.  York, 
Joseph  Whitall,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 
Thomas  Evans,  Philad. 
Samuel  Emlen,  Burlington,  N.  J. 
John  Gummere,  do. 
Samuel  Craft,  Chesterfield,  N.  J. 

Rebutting  Testimony. 
William  Evans,  Philad. 
Jno.  Paul,  do. 
Saml.  Craft,  re-examination, 
Thos.  Evans,  do. 

Hicksites, 
Abraham  Lower,  Philad. 
Cephas  Ross,  Bucks  Co.  Pa. 
Halliday  Jackson,  Darby,  Pa. 
Charles  Stokes,  Ancocas,  N.  J. 
John  Barrow,  N.  York, 
George  H.  Burr.  Philad. 
Josiah  Gaskill,  Chesterfield,  N.  J. 
James  Brown,  do.  Q. 
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The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bible  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  which  is  to  take  place  on  se- 
cond day  evening  next,  is  one  of  considerable 
interest,  and  will,  we  trust,  be  attended  by  all 
the  members. 


It  is  understood,  we  believe,  that  members 
are  at  liberty  to  invite  their  friends,  and  we 
hope  that  this  privilege  will  be  freely  used  by 
them,  as  the  object  of  the  meeting  cannot  fail 
greatly  to  interest  Friends  at  large. 

The  following  has  been  handed  to  us  for 
insertion.  The  George  Hatton  therein  men- 
tioned is  a  preacher  among  the  Hicksites  from 
the  state  of  Indiana,  who  has  for  some  time 
been-travelling  about  in  this  vicinity. 

"  Another  outrage  of  the  Hicksites  has  been 
committed  at  Springfield  meeting-house,  Pa. 
which  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  hypocrisy 
of  their  pretended  offers  for  an  equitable  divi- 
sion of  the  property.  •  A  person,  under  the 
name  of  George  Hatton,  attended  their  late 
monthly  meeting  at  Providence,  and  had  a 
meeting  appointed  to  be  held  the  next  day  at 
Springfield,  which  is  but  about  three  miles  off; 
and  notwithstanding  it  is  the  only  meeting- 
house out  of  four  belonging  to  Friends  of 
Chester  monthly  meeting,  which  the  Hfcksites 
had  left  them  in  possession  of,  they  forced  one 
of  the  doors,  and  got  into  the  house.  We 
have  been  informed,  by  a  person  who  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  them  go  in  and  come 
out,  that  there  were  not  more  than  fifty  per- 
sons in  all  who  attended,  and  who,  we  might 
reasonably  suppose,  could  have  been  accom- 
modated elsewhere,  without  resorting  to  such 
a  violation,  not  only  of  justice,  but  of  the  law 
of  the  land." 

We  have  transferred  from  Poulson's  Ame- 
rican Daily  Advertiser,  an  interesting  letter 
from  a  distinguished  Cherokee  chief,  written 
in  consequence  of  repeated  conversation  with 
Elliot  Cresson  of  this  city,  (to  whom  the  letter 
was  addressed,)  in  which  the  latter  had  mani- 
fested his  kind  feeling  and  sympathy  with  the 
Indians  under  their  peculiarly  tried  situation. 
The  letter,  we  have  been  assured,  was  written 
and  transmitted,  within  two  hours  after  the  last 
interview,  and  was  undoubtedly  the  unassisted 
production  of  the  chief  himself,  who,  be  it 
added,  is  a  full  blooded  Indian. 


CENTRAL  SCHOOL. 
A  meeting  of  Friends'  Central  School  As- 
sociation will  be  held  on  second  day,  the  25th 
inst.  at  half  past  7  o'clock,  P.  M.  in  the  Com- 
mittee Room  in  Mulberry  St.  Meeting-house. 


BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Bible  Associa- 
tion  of  Friends  in  America,  will  be  held  at  the 
Committee  Room  in  Mulberry  street,  on  second 
day,  the  18th  inst.  at  half  past  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening. 

Daniel  B.  Smith,  Secretary. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  may  be  unin- 
formed respecting  John  Thorp,  the  writer  of  the 
excellent  Letter  inserted  in  the  present  number,  it 
may  be  well  to  mention,  that  he  was  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  highly  and  deservedly  esteemed,  resided  at 
Manchester,  England,  and  died  in  1817. 


ERRATA. — Page  203,  of  last  number,  first  col.  27th  line  from 
top,  for  use,  read  rise. 

Same  page,  3d  col.  30th  line  from  top,  for  irrevelant,  read  irre 
levant. 

Page  204,  first  col.  34th  line  from  bottom,  for  genwus  read 
genus. 

In  the  marriage  notice,  page  208,  for  Allison  read  Mbnse*. 
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An  account  of  the  first  settlement  of  Friends'1  meetings 
and  the  time  of  building  their  Meeting  houses  in  the 
provinces  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

(Continued  from  page  207.) 

Counties  of  Chester,  New  Castle,  Lancaster,  Sfc. 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  Chester  was  first 
established  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1683,  and 
the  first  meeting  of  that  kind  on  record  in  this 
county,  was  held  at  Chester,  the  fourth  of  the 
twelfth  month,  1683-4.  It  now  consists  of 
 different  monthly  meetings,  viz.  a 

The  first  monthly  meeting  of  Friends  at 
Chester,  to  be  found  on  record,  was  bjflkthe 
tenth  day  of  the  eleventh  month,  1681,TFt  the 
house  of  Robert  Wade.  It  consisted  of  the 
Friends  of  Chichester  and  Upland,  or  Chester. 
These  Friends  had  meetings  for  worship  at 
each  other's  houses,  so  long  before  as  the  year 
1675,  in  which  year  Robert  Wade  and  divers 
others  came  over. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  at  Chester,  the  1 1th 
of  the  7th  month,  1682,  it  was  agreed  that  a 
meeting  should  be  held  for  public  worship 
every  first  day  of  the  week  at  the  court-house 
at  Chester ;  and  also,  that  there  should  be 
three  meetings  in  the  week,  held  as  follows:  the 
western  part  at  Chichester  the  fifth  day  of  the 
week;  the  middle  meeting  at  Harold,  at  the 
house  of  William  Woodmason,  the  fourth  day 
of  the  week;  and  the  eastern  meeting  at  Ridley, 
at  the  house  of  John  Symcock,  the  fifth  day  of 
the  week;  and  the  monthly  meeting  for  busi- 
ness, was  agreed  to  be  held  the  first  second  day 
of  the  week  in  every  month,  at  the  house  of 
Robert  Wade.  In  1683,  a  public  meeting  for 
worship  was  set  up  at  Chichester.  In  the  1 1th 
month,  1695,  the  time  of  holding  the  monthly 
meetings  at  Chester  was  changed  from  the  first 
second  day  to  the  last  second  day  of  the  month, 
which  was  approved  of  by  the  quarterly  meet- 
ing, and  so  continues. 

In  1696,  the  monthly  meeting  of  Chester, 
then  held  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Vernon, 
agreed  that  a  meeting  should  be  settled  every 
first  and  fourth  days  of  the  week  at  John  Bo- 
water's;  another  at  Thomas  Minshal's,  every 
first  and  fifth  days;  and  another  at  Bartholomew 
Coppock's,  every  first  and  fourth  days.  These 
meetings  were  called  by  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons where  they  were  kept,  and  are  now  the 
respective  large  meetings  of  Springfield,  Pro- 
vidence, and  Middletown. 

At  a  monthly  meeting  held  at  John  Edge's, 
the  27th  of  the  12th  month,  1698,  it  was 
agreed,  that  pursuant  to  the  liberty  granted  by 
the  quarterly  meeting  for  establishing  prepara- 
tive meetings,  that  there  should  thereafter  be 
held  in  each  particular  meeting,  a  preparative 
meeting  on  each  last  weekly  meeting  day  be- 
fore the  monthly  meeting. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  held  at  Springfield 
meeting-house,  the  30th  of  the  6th  month,  1 703, 
it  was  agreed,  that  to  answer  the  request  of 
Friends  of  Goshen,  a  meeting  for  worship 
should  be  held  the  last  first  day  of  the  tenth, 
first,  fourth,  and  seventh  months,  at  the  house 
of  David  Jones;  and  on  every  first  day  of  the 
week  throughout  the  year  at  Goshen  meeting- 
house. It  was  also  agreed,  that  the  weekly 
meeting  throughout  the  year  should  thereafter 
be  kept  every  sixth  day  of  the  week.  At  the 
same  monthly  meeting,  held  the  24th  of  the  2d 


month,  1704,  it  was  agreed  that  the  meeting! 
kept  at  David  Jones's,  should  for  the  future  be 
kept  at  Goshen. 

At  the  monthly  meeting,  held  at  Providence 
meeting-house,  the  29th  of  the  11th  month, 
1721,  it  was  agreed  to  be  moved  to  the  quar- 
terly meeting  for  their  consent,  that  this 
monthly  meeting  which  was  now  grown  large, 
and  consisted  of  seven  particular  meetings, 
should  be  divided  into  two  monthly  meetings; 
that  is  to  say,  the;  particular  meetings  of  Ches- 
ter, Springfield,  Providence,  and  Middletown, 
be  continued  one  monthly  meeting;  and  New- 
town, Goshen,  and  Uwchland  be  another.  To 
this  proposal  the  quarterly  meeting  agreed,  and 
the  one  continued  its  former  name  of  Chester 
monthly  meeting,  the  other  was  called  Goshen; 
which  last  was  to  be  held  on  the  sixth  day  of 
the  first  week  in  every  month,  the  first  whereof 
was  held  at  Goshen,  the  6th  of  2d  month,  1722. 
This  monthly  meeting  applied  to  the  quarterly 
meeting  held  at  Concord,  in  the  12th  month, 
1723,  for  settling  a  youth's  meeting  within 
their  limits.  To  which  the  quarterly  meeting 
agreeing,  the  same  hath  ever  since  been  held 
(sometimes  circular,  but  mostly)  at  Goshen 
meeting  house  on  the  second  sixth  day  of  the 
second  and  eighth  months  yearly. 

Upon  motion  of  Goshen  monthly  meeting, 
the  quarterly  meeting  held  at  Concord  in  the 
third  month,  1726,  unanimously  agreed  and 
concluded,-  that  there  should  be  a  general 
meeting  for  worship  settled,  and  kept  at  Go- 
shen meeting-house  on  the  second  second  day 
of  the  fourth  meeting  yearly,  which  is  still  in 
practice. 

Goshen  monthly  meeting  applied  to  the  quar- 
terly meeting  held  at  Concord,  in  the  sixth 
month,  1727,  for  liberty  of  changing  the  time 
of  holding  their  monthly  meeting,  from  the  first 
sixth  day  to  the  third  second  day  of  each 
month,  except  when  the  half  year's  meeting 
fall  out  on  that  day,  in  which  case  to  be  held 
on  the  second  second  day.  This  was  appro- 
ved of,  and  is  now  in  practice. 

The  particular  week  day  meetings  for  wor- 
ship, belonging  to  Goshen  monthly  meeting, 
are  now  held  at  Newtown  and  Nantmeal  on 
fourth  days;  at  Uwchland  on  the  fifth;  at  Go- 
shen on  the  sixth  days  of  the  week.  These  se- 
veral particular  meetings  for  constant  worship 
on  the  first  and  week  days,  were  early  settled. 

At  a  quarterly  meeting  held  at  Chester  the 
1st  of  the  ninth  month,  1685,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  meeting  formerly  held  at  John  Gib- 
bons', should  be  held  one  first  and  fourth  day 
at  John  Gibbons',  and  one  first  and  fourth  day 
at  Nicholas  Nevvlin's. 

At  a  quarterly  meeting  held  at  Chester  the 
2d  of  the  sixth  month,  1686,  agreed  that  a 
meeting  be  kept  at  John  Bowater's  the  same 
first  day  it  used  to  be  kept  at  Bartholomew 
Coppock's,  for  the  ease  of  Friends  that  live 
vvestwardly  in  the  woods;  and  the  other  Friends 
that  live  the  other  way,  to  meet  the  same  day 
at  Francis  Stanfield's,  till  further  order.  This 
meeting,  the  same  year,  was  removed  from 
Francis  Stanfield's  to  Bartholomew  Coppock's 
the  younger.  It  was  the  same  year  agreed, 
that  the  monthly  meeting  formerly  kept  at  Chi- 
chester, should  from  henceforth  be  kept  alter- 
nately at  Chester  and  Concord ;  which  last  meet- 


ing had,  two  years  before  this,  set  up  a  monthly 
meeting  among  themselves,  which,  as  well  a3 
their  meetings  for  worship,  were  held  at 
Friends'  houses,  till  1697,  when  their  meeting- 
house was  built. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  held  at  Providence 
meeting-house  the  28th  of  the  fifth  month, 
1712,  it  was  agreed  that  a  meeting  should  be 
held  at  John  Cadwalader's,  .above  the  great 
valley,  every  first  and  fifth  day  of  the  week, 
except  when  the  meeting  was  kept  at  James 
Thomas's. 

At  a  quarterly  meeting  held  at  Springfield 
the  seventh  of  the  sixth  month,  1704,  applica- 
tion was  made  by  Friends  of  Duck  creek  that 
they  might  have  a  meeting  for  worship  esta- 
blished there  on  every  first  day  and  fourth  day 
of  the  week,  which  was  agreed  to,  and  that 
they  should  belong  to  Newark  monthly  meeting: 
this  lasted  for  about  a  year,  and  then  they  held 
a  monthly  meeting  for  themselves,  which  is 
continued  since  with  the  addition  of  a  meeting 
of  worship  at  Mush  Million  creek,  first  set  up 
in  1707,  and  one  at  Little  creek  established  in 
1714.  The  half  year's  meeting  was  first  esta- 
blished to  be  held  at  Duck  creek  meeting- 
house on  the  third  first  day  in  every  second 
and  eighth  month  in  the  year  1715. 

On  application  of  this  monthly  meeting  to 
the  quarterly  meeting  of  Chester,  Friends  of 
Lewistown,  and  those  about  or  near  Cold 
Spring,  had  their  meeting  for  worship  set  up  in 
1720,  to  be  held  on  the  first  and  one  other  day 
of  the  week. 

In  1716  the  Friends  of  Cain  township,  with 
the  allowance  of  Concord  monthly  and  Chester 
quarterly  meeting,  had  a  meeting  of  worship 
settled  among  them,  and  about  that  time  built 
their  meeting-house. 

In  1718  the  Friends  of  Birmingham,  with 
the  consent  of  Chester  quarterly  and  Concord 
monthly,  built  their  meeting-house. 

About  the  year  1682,  and  soon  after,  several 
families  of  Friends  arrived  and  settled  on  the 
east  side  of  Brandy  wine  river,  in  the  county  of 
Newcastle,  viz.  Valentine  Hollingsworth,  Wil- 
liam Stockdale,  Thomas  Conoway,  Adam 
Sharpleyi  Morgan  Drewitt,  Valentine  Morgan, 
Cornelius  Empson,  and  others,  and  held  a 
meeting  for  worship  at  said  Valentine  Mor- 
gan's and  Cornelius  Empson's,  circularly  until 
the  year  1688,  when  said  Valentine  gave  that 
piece  of  land  for  a  meeting-house  and  giave- 
yard  which  was  known  by  the  name  of  Newark 
meeting,  and  lasted  till  1754,  when  the  Friends 
there  being  suited  with  a  better  conveniency,  it 
was  laid  down. 

At  a  quarterly  meeting  held  at  Thomas  and 
Randall  Vernon's,  the  6th  of  the  9th  month, 
1693,  request  being  made  by  Valentine  Hol- 
lingsworth on  behalf  of  Newark  monthly  meet- 
ing and  by  ordier  thereof,  that  they  may  belong 
to  and  be  annexed  to  the  said  quarterly  meet- 
ing,' it  was  readily  granted. 

A  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  a  private 
house  in  New  Castle,  the  2d  of  the  3d  month, 
1686,  and  was  composed  of  Friends  living  in 
said  town  and  near  Christiana  and  White  Clay 
creek,  and  on  the  east  side  of  Brandy  wine,  and 
continued  to  be  held  at  New  Castle  till  the 
first  month,  1687,  when  it  was  moved  to  New- 
ark, and  held  at  Valentine  Hollingsworth's, 
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Cornelius  Empson's,  and  Morgan  Drewitt's, 
circularly  for  the  ease  of  the  members'  thereof, 
till  the  year  1704,  at  which  time  it  was  moved 
to  the  Centre,  and  held  by  turns  at  New  Castle, 
Newark,  and  Centre,  and  sometimes  at  John 
Richardson's.  This  continued  till  1715,  when 
Friends,  being  settled  at  Nottingham  and  New 
Garden,  it  was  held  at  times  at  (New  Garden 
and  the  Centre  (being  quite  removed  from 
New  Castle,  Newark,  and  John  Richardson's) 
till  the  year  1718,  when  the  Friends  of  Not- 
tingham and  New  Garden  had  liberty  to  hold 
a  monthly  meeting  separate  from  Newark  after 
which  the  members  of  Newark  meeting  held 
their  monthly  meeting  at  times  at  Kennett,  till 
the  year  1729,  when  it  was  concluded  to  be 
held  turn  about  at  Centre  and  Kennett,  as  at 
this  time  being  still  known  by  the  name  of 
Newark  monthly  meeting. 

About  the  year  1687,  George  Harlam,  Tho- 
mas Hollingsworth,  Alphonsus  Kirk,  William 
Gregg,  and  other  Friends,  settled  on  the  west 
side  of  Brandywine,  and  had  liberty  to  hold  a 
meeting  for  worship  at  the  house  of  the  said 
George  Harlam,  which.continued  till  about  the 
year  1706,  when  it  was  concluded  to  build  a 
meeting-house,  which  was  some  time  after- 
wards completed,  and  being  between  Newark 
and  Kennet  was  thence  called,  and  is  now 
known  by,  the  name  of  the  Centre  meeting. 

John  Hussey,  John  Richardson,  Edward 
Blake,  George  Hogg,  Benjamin  Swett,  and 
other  Friends,  being  settled  in  and  near  New 
Castle,  held  a  meeting  for  worship  several 
years  at  a  private  house  in  said  town:  it»was 
first  set  up  by  the  authority  of  the  yearly  meet- 
ing at  Philadelphia,  the  2d  of  1st  month,  1684, 
and  continued  till  the  year  1705,  when  a  lot  of 
ground  was  purchased,  and  a  meeting-house 
built,  which  has  since  been  enlarged  as  it  is  at 
this  time.  A  six  weeks  meeting  for  worship 
was  set  up  to  be  held  gt  this  place  by  the 
quarterly  meeting  of  Chester,  in  the  twelfth 
month,  1685 — (See  Newark.) 

About  the  year  1707,  several  Friends,  viz. 
Vincent  Caldwell,  Thomas  Wickerman,  Joel 
Bailey,  Thomas  Hope,  Guyan  Miller,  and 
others,  being  settled  in  Kennett,  and  the  east 
end  of  Marlborough  township,  had  liberty  to 
keep  a  meeting  for  worship  sometimes  at  a 
private  house,  and  in  the  year  1710  a  piece  of 
land  was  purchased,  and  a  meeting-house  built 
and  enlarged  in  the  year  1719.  In  1731,  it 
was  further  enlarged,  as  it  remains  at  this  time, 
being  known  by  the  name  of  Kennett  meeting. 

(To  lie  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  copy  the  within 
letter  in  the  hope,  that  the  editor  of  "  The 
Friend"  will  concur  with  me  in  the  opinion, 
that  its  publication,  at  the  present  day,  will  be 
useful.  M. 

To  .  Manchester,  11  mo.  20, 1802: 

Dear  Friend, 

Thy  letter,  dated  11th  mo.  24th,  I  received 
duly;  and  as  it  appears  to  have  been  written  in 
a  good  degree  of  candour  and  unreserved  free- 
dom, I  feel  disposed,  under  the  influence  of 
sincere  good  will,  and  (if  I  am  not  mistaken) 
a  disinterested  love  to  the  ever  blessed  truth, 
to  make  thee  some  reply. 


And  first,  I  do  not  blame  thee,  circumstan- 
ced as  thou  professest  thyself  to  be,  that  is, 
having  little  or  no  unity  with  Friends,  either  in 
faith  or  practice,  for  withdrawing  thyself  from 
them.  I  do  not  see  how  thou  couldst,  with  any 
degree  of  honesty,  have  acted  otherwise; — but 
whether  thou  actedst  wisely,  with  proper  re- 
verence, fear,  and  care;  whether  thou  tookest 
counsel  of  God,  or  of  an  enemy;  whether  thou 
didst  not  admit  these  diffetences  of  opinion  on 
important  points,  on  ground  too  superficial, 
though  with  some  uprightness  of  intention,  and 
probably  with  some  expectation  of  being  an 
instrument  of  further  reformation,  for  I  am  not 
ignorant  of  Satan's  devices;  whether  thou  may- 
est  have  suffered  thyself  to  be  too  hastily  moved 
to  give  in  to  new  opinions,  perhaps  from  a  ya- 
riety  of  motives, — I  am  indeed  disposed  to 
doubt.  Time  and  consequences  will  show 
whether,  in  these  movements,  thou  hast  been 
building  upon  the  rock,  or  oh  the  sand.  The 
charges  of  superstition  and  formality,  which 
you  bring  against  the  Society  you  have  left, 
appear  in  my  view  rather  the  effects  of  preju- 
dice than  a  well  informed  judgment.  Such  an 
application  of  the  words  superstition  and  for- 
mality, is,  I  think,  unprecedented.  There  is, 
perhaps,  as  little  of  formality  amongst  us,  as 
can  be  made  to  consist  with  regularity  and 
order;  and  I  do  expect  that  experience,  in  time, 
will  convince  some  of  you  of  the  necessity  and 
benefit  of  this.  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  dis- 
cipline recommended  and  practised  amongst 
us,  as  to  the  substance  and  material  parts  of  it, 
which  hath  not  evidently  its  foundation  in  di- 
vine love,  and  in  that  sympathetic,  brotherly 
affection,  and  watching  over  one  another  for 
good,  which  the  religion  of  the  gospel  requires. 
But  if  this  discipline,  and  these  forms  are  mo- 
ved in,  and  maintained  in  a  dead  and  lifeless 
manner,  (and  yet  one  can  hardly  suppose  this 
to  be  the  case  without  exception  any  where; 
but  admitting  it  is,)  the  fault  is  not  in  the  form, 
or  in  the  rules  of  our  discipline,  but  in  the  want  of 
humbly  seeking  after  and  waiting  for  the  influ- 
ence of  that  divine  love,  which  would  enable 
us  to  move  in  these  forms,  and  put  in  practice 
this  discipline,  to  our  mutual  edification.  The 
offence  which  some  of  you  have  taken,  and  the 
strictures  which  thou  hast  published  on  the 
manner  of  our  marriages,  really  seem  to  me 
quite  childish.  No  doubt,  some  part  of  our 
proceedings  in  order  to  marriage,  which  once 
were  necessary,  may  now  be  spared.  It  ap- 
pears that  Friends  have  thought  so,  and  ac- 
cordingly have  now  made  the  way  less  tedious; 
and  probably,  when  the  Society  shall  see  the 
propriety  of  it,  as  some  of  its  members  now 
do,  the  manner  of  our  proceedings  may  be 
still  more  simplified;  but  any  how,  as  it  hath 
been  practised  at  any  time  amongst  us,  there 
hath  been  nothing  in  it  that  I  could  have  be- 
lieved a  man  of  thy  talents  and  understanding 
would  have  stumbled  at,  or  been  offended  with. 
Thy  definition  and  ideas  of  revelation,  human 
reason,  and  conscience,  appear  to  me  confused 
and  indistinct.  Surely  there  was  a  time  when 
thou  couldst  better  have  distinguished  between 
human  reason  and  divine  revelation.  Thy 
remarks  upon  the  Scriptures  I  heartily  disap- 
prove. There  are,  I  think,  very  few  of  thy 
observations  on  that  subject,  that  would  meet 


the  approbation  of  any  man,  who  would  make 
a  right  use  of  his  reason;  they  are  far  from  be- 
ing new,  or  new  to  me.  I  have  read,  with 
pain,  many  such  things  in  the  works  of  unbe- 
lievers; but  I  wish  thee  to  consider  what  sort 
of  people  they  have  generally  been,  who  have 
written  against  the  Scriptures;  and  what  sort 
of  people  they  have  generally  been,  who  have 
given  in  to  this  infidelity.  Consider  the  lives 
and  conduct  of  these  men,  and  contrast  them 
with  the  lives  of  those  who  have  been  the  firm- 
est believers,  and  most  diligent  readers  of  the 
sacred  wiitings;  and  it  will,  I  hope,  afford  thee 
some  light  on  which  hand  the  danger  lies.  I 
myself,  as  well  as  Timothy,  have  read  the  holy 
Scriptures  from  the  years  of  childhood;  and 
by  them,  I  believe  I  can  say  truly,  I  have  been 
often  profitably  instructed  and  comforted,  but 
never  received  any  hurt.  I  believe  I  have  not 
a  religious  acquaintance  in  the  world,  that 
would  not  write  the  same  testimony;  and  I  am 
almost  persuaded,  that  if  thou  wouldst  consult 
thy  own  experience,  and  that  of  all  the  truly 
religious  characters  thou  hast  known,  you 
would  say  very  much  the  same  thing.  Are 
not  then  all  the  arguments  against,  confuted  by 
facts  and  experience  in  favour  of  the  Scrip- 
tures? Thou  needest  not  have  said,  that  our 
Society  sometimes  called  the  divine  principle 
in  man,  "  Christ  within  ;"  thou  mightst  have 
said,  (what  thou  canst  not  be  ignorant  of,)  that 
this  is  the  language  and  doctrine  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. I  believe  it  would  make  more  for  our 
peace,  and  preservation  from  error,  to  admit  the 
express  testimony  of  holy  writ,  that  there  is  no 
God  but  one,  none  good  but  one,  no  divinity  but 
one,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  the  Son 
and  Sent  of  God,  who  was  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  was  united  with  this  one  divinity;  and 
thus  united  with  Omnipotent  love,  and  receiv- 
ing from  his  Father  all  power,  both  in  heaven 
and  on  the  earth,  he  became  by  his  state,  char- 
acter, and  the  divine  appointment,  the  Author 
of  eternal  redemption  to  us;  for  he,  possessing 
in  himself  all  the  perfection  of  the  first  Adam, 
in  perfect  union  with  the  divinity,  became  the 
head  and  fountain  of  all  the  regenerated  human 
race,  who  derive  their  heavenly  life,  nature,  and 
image  from  him;  and  all  that  he  did,  and  suf- 
fered, in  his  outward  manifestation,  was  for  our 
sake.  Blessed  be  his  name,  he  needed  not  to 
suffer  for  himself,  who  was  the  Lamb  immac- 
ulate, in  whose  mouth  was  found  no  guile,  be- 
ing holy,  harmless,  and  undefiled,  though  "  in 
all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without 
sin."  No,  it  was  on  our  account,  according  to 
the  declaration  of  the  prophet,  "  Surely  he 
hath  borne  our  griefs,  and  carried  our  sorrows: 
yet  we  did  esteem  him  stricken,  smitten  of  God, 
and  afflicted.  But  he  was  wounded  for  our 
transgressions,  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniqui- 
ties; the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon 
him,  and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed.  All 
we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray;  we  have  turn- 
ed  every  one  to  his  own  way;  and  the  Lord 
hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all." 
Agreeably  to  this  declaration,  is  that  of  the 
apostle  Peter,  1  Peter  ii.  24.  Let  us  then 
beware  how  we  undervalue  the  merits,  (for  I 
do  not  know  a  better  word,)  of  our  Saviour's 
sufferings  :  **  The  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he 
might  bring  us  to  God,"    I  have  no  belief,  I 
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never  had,  that  the  sufferings  of  the  holy  Jesus, 
when  he  poured  out  his  soul  unto  death,  were 
in  order  to  satisfy  or  appease  any  wrath  that 
was  awakened  in  the  pure  Deity  himself.  "God 
is  love,"  "  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and 
for  ever  ;"  but  though  we  should  not  be  able 
to  comprehend  the  why  and  wherefore  of  our 
blessed  Lord's  miraculous  conception,  holy, 
self-denying  life,  sufferings  and  death;  yet,  un- 
less we  will  reject  the  whole  body  of  Scripture 
evidence,  we  must  believe  they  were  all  neces- 
sary and  indispensable  to  our  complete  redemp- 
tion. 

If  mankind  were  better  acquainted  with  and 
more  willing  to  believe,  the  fall  of  all  mankind 
in  our  first  parents,  by  whose  transgression 
sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin; 
did  we  read  more  in  the  volume  of  our  own 
hearts,  the  corruption  and  depravity  of  our 
fallen  state  by  nature;  how  we  have  lost  the 
image  of  holiness,  and  that  pristine  purity  and 
heavenly  nature  in  which  man  was  first  created, 
and  to  which  we  are  called;  we  should  see 
more  clearly,  and  better  understand  what  is 
meant  by  "  the  second  Adam,"  "  the  Lord 
from  heaven,"  "  the  quickening  spirit,"  "  the 
resurrection  and  the  life,"  and  by  the  empha- 
tic words  of  Ransom,  Purchase,  Salvation,  and 
Redemption,  through  Jesus  Christ. 

Whatever  may  be  thy  sentiments  on  these 
subjects,  lam  jealous  of  many,  who  in  these 
days,  like  the  builders  of  Babel  formerly,  are 
exploring  new  ways  to  heaven,  by  the  exertion 
and  power  of  their  own  reason,  that  they  are 
too  much  strangers  to  the  glorious  dispensa- 
tion of  the  gospel,  the  reign  and  government  of 
Christ,  the  King  of  Righteousness  and  Prince 
of  Peace;  and  therefore  do  not  see  the  neces- 
sity of  being  born  again,  before  they  can  see 
this  kingdom,  which  none  can  enter  but  those 
who  are  first  "  converted,  and  become  as  little 
children."  All  these  believing  in  the  Scrip 
turos,  and  the  power  of  God,  believe  also  in 
Christ;  for  they  are  one,  and  these  know  the 
truth  of  his  blessed  promise,  "  If  a  man  love 
me,  he  will  keep  my  words  ;"  "  and  my  Father 
will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and 
make  our  abode  with  him."  "  At  that  day  ye 
shall  know  that  I  am  in  my  'Father,  and  you  in 
me,  and  I  in  you."  Where,  then,  my  friend  is 
the  distinction  thou  thinkest  should  be  more 
strongly  marked,  between  Jesus  Christ  in  spirit, 
and  his  Father,  dwelling  in  us  ? 

I  have  written  fur  more  than  I  had  a  view 
of;  but  my  heart  was  full,  arid  I  yet  feel  a  mea- 
sure of  that  love  that  beareth  and  hopeth  all 
things,  in  which  I  desire  for  thee,  as  for  myself, 
an  establishment  upon  that  foundation,  which 
God  hath  laid  in  Sion,  and  which  never  can  be 
shaken.  Endeavour  alter  stillness,  retirement, 
and  resignation;  and  in  the  simplicity  of  a  little 
.child,  wait  upon  God,  and  watch  unto  prayer, 
that  he  may  be  pleased  to  show  thee,  as  in  time 
past,  the  way  he  would  have  thee  to  go,  and 
whether  the  path  thou  hast  lately  trodden  be 
the  way  to  the  wilderness,  or  the  way  which  he 
hath  cast  up  for  thee  to  the  city  of  God.  Be 
jealous  over  thyself  with  a  godly  jealousy  ; 
ponder  the  paths  of  thy  feet,  and  watch  against 
that  grand  adversary  of  man's  happiness,  which 
first  beguiled  the  woman  in  paradise,  and  hath 
cast  donn  many  of  the  stars  of  heaven,  which 


if  they  had  humbly  abode  in  a  state  of  depend- 
ance  upon  him,  who  appointed  them  their  place 
and  station,  would  have  been  fixed  in  the  fir- 
mament of  his  power  for  ever. 

I  feel  the  love  of  our  heavenly  Father  mov- 
ing in  my  heart  for  thee.  I  feel  compassion 
for  thy  family,  and  for  all  those  who  may  look 
to  thee  for  direction;  and  strong  are  the  desires 
that  I  feel,  that,  in*that  awful  day  when  inqui- 
sition shall  be  mad*  for  blood,  thou  mayest  be 
found  pure  from  the  blood  of  all  men. 

I  am  thy  sincere  friend, 

John  Thorp. 


From  Poulson's  American  Daily  Advertiser. 

Washington  City,  Feb.  6.  1831. 
Mr.  Elliot  Cresson. 

My  Friend  : — Permit  me  to  address  you  as  such, 
in  which  character  I  view  all  the  humane  and  benevo- 
lent who  exercise  sympathetic  feelings  for  the  Indians 
under  their  trials  and  sufferings.  Far  was  it  from 
the  expectation  of  Washington  and  Penn,  when  they 
entered  into  treaties  of  peace  with  our  ancestors, 
that  we,  their  descendants,  should  so  soon  feel  the 
inconvenience  of  violated  faith,  which  they  and  other 
great  men  assured  them  should  endure  forever. 
Even  now  do  we  believe  that  if  partizan  newspa- 
pers and  leaders,  and  aspiring  partizans,  did  not 
throw  clouds  and  darkness  upon  our  rights,  that  jus- 
tice would  be  continued  to  our  race  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  with  surprise  and  as  un- 
expected to  me  as  the  noise  of  thunder  in  a  cloudless 
sky,  that  I  read  the  remarks  of  Judge  Wilkins  of 
Pittsburgh,  calculated  to  tarnish  the  fair  fame  of 
William  Penn,  whose  kindness,  honour,  integrity  and 
justice,  is  above  all  price,  and  cherished  in  the  re- 
membrance of  even  the  south  western  Indians. 

Is  it  true  that  the  good  people  of  Pennsylvania 
hold  their  tenures  of  land,  forced  from  the  bleeding 
and  weeping  Indians,  who  like  the  wounded  deer, 
driven  off  by  hunters  from  their  standing  forest  and 
running  waters,  have  languished  away  their  doleful 
existence  in  the  remote  regions  of  the  west?  Where 
is  the  monument  of  the  injustice  of  that  man  record- 
ed ?  It  is  not  in  the  heart  of  an  Indian  !  Did  he 
ever  compel  Indians  to  be  amenable  to  Pennsylvania 
laws,  and  at  the  same  time  denied  them  the  right  of 
evidence  in  her  courts?  If  laws  were  passed  by  him, 
they  were  not  to  oppress  but  to  protect.  Sir,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  party  warfare  which  rages  in 
these  United  States.  But  politicians  should  not  in 
this  enlightened  age,  seek  the  examples  of  cruelty 
practised  by  some  of  the  colonists,  under  British  and 
Spanish  influence,  to  justify  their  favourite  chief. 
But  I  am  yet  to  learn  of  the  time  and  manner  of 
Penn's  injustice  to  my  ancestors,  or  to  other  tribes  of 
Indians  who  were  his  immediate  neighbours.  If  the 
plea  of  stale  necessity,  in  thus  exercising  oppression, 
to  effect  the  removal  of  the  children  of  the  forest,  (as 
they  have  been  kindly  termed,)  be  permitted  to  ob- 
tain, and  to  disregard  treaties,  trample  on  the  dignity 
of  the  supreme  court,  and  set  at  defiance  the  consti- 
tutional acts  of  the  majority;  they  must  not  "  lay  the 
flattering  unction  to  their  souls,''  that  its  disorganiz- 
ing tendency  will  cease  at  the  point  of  the  extin- 
guishment of  Indian  rights.  It  will  extend  far,  and 
cut  the  vitals  of  these  United  States.  It  is  a  twin 
brother  to  nullification,  which  has  reared  its  head, 
and  spoken  the  discordant  sentiments  of  disunion  in 
South  Carolina.  May  I  then,  feeble  as  must  .be  the 
voice  of  an  Indian,  raise  it  on  this  occasion,  and  call 
the  attention  of  your  people  to  the  dangerous  rock 
of  state  necessity.  We  are  all  entitled  to  law,  and 
receive  it  as  the  boon  guaranteed  to  us,  by  the  great 
men  who  established  the  government,  which  declares 
that  all  men  are  by  nature  equal,  and  possess  certain 
inalienable  rights — the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  liberty  and  life.-  This  is  what  is  right, 
and  demanded  by  the  Cherokee  nation,  whose  rights 
arc  by  treaty  engrafted  into  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  yet  a  little  spot  of  earth 
given  them  by  the  Great  King  of  kings,  on  which 
they  desire  to  repose  and  raise  their  children.  For 


the  love  of  righteousness  and  charity,  let  them  enjoy 
it  without  molestation. 

What  have  they  done  that  they  are  outlawed  from 
the  favour  of  the  executive  of  the  general  govern* 
ment?  They  have  learned  to  read  the  word  of  God, 
and  to  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  They  have 
only  practised  the  lessons  of  Washington  and  other 
great  men,  the  illustrious  predecessors  of  the  present 
chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States.  Then  what 
is  their  offence?  No — my  dear  friends,  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania!  to  you  I  call  for  help  to  save  my  poor 
nation  from  destruction.  You  have  done  much,  for 
which  we  hope  to  be  grateful — but  preserve  us  still 
in  your  generous  sympathy — let  us  live  and  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  civilization  and  religion  on  the  land 
of  our  fathers. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

JOHN  RIDGE. 


FRIENDS'  FAMILY  LIBRARY. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  year,  we 
announced  the  intention  of  Thomas  Kite, 
bookseller  and  publisher  of  this  city,  (No.  64, 
Walnut  st.)  to  engage  in  printing  a  uniform 
edition  of  Friends'  writings,  consisting  partly 
of  works  never  printed  in  this  country,  and 
partly  of  those  now  out  of  print.  We  have 
before  us  the  first  volume  of  the  series,  a  neat- 
ly printed  duodecimo,  of  more  than  three  hun- 
dred pages,  well  bound  and  lettered,  under  the 
general  title  prefixed  to  this  paragraph.  This 
volume  contains  memoirs  of  Isaac  Pennington, 
with  a  synopsis  of  his  writings  by  Joseph  Gur- 
ney  Bevan;  and  selections  from  the  letters  and 
other  writings  of  the  late  William  Grover,  an 
elder  of  the  Society  in  England,  and  recently 
deceased.  The  plan  of  the  publisher  is  a  good 
one,.and  deserves  encouragement,  as  not  only 
those,  may  be  gratified  who  deem  uniformity 
in  filling  up  their  book  cases  an  object,  but 
others  whd  desire  only  particular  parts  of  the 
series,  may  likewise  be  accommodated. 

In  the  succeeding  volumes,  the  following 
works  are  designed  to  have  a  place. 

Memoirs  of  George  Whitehead,  a  minister 
of  the  gospel  in  the  Society  of  Friends;  with 
a*n  Appendix,  containing  Selections  from  his 
works.    By  Samuel  Tuke. 

An  account  of  the  Convincement,  Exer- 
cises, Services  and  Travels,  of  that  ancient  ser- 
vant of  the  Lord,  Richard  Davies. 

The  Journal  of  William  Edmundson. 

The  Life  of  Thomas  Story. 

The  Life  of  Thomas  Ell  wood. 

Letters  on  Religious  Subjects,  written  by 
divers  Friends  deceased:  first  published  by 
John  Kendall;  two  volumes  in  one. 

Each  volume  is  expected  to  contain  about 
300  pages,  duodecimo,  and  will  be  sold  at  one 
dollar,  substantially  bound.  Should  the  num- 
ber of  pages  in  any  volume,  materially  exceed, 
or  fall  short  of  300,  a  proportional  increase  or 
reduction  will  be.  made  in  the  price.  Ed. 


The  obituary  forwarded  by  D.  F.  in  our 

next. 

Selections  from  Ileber — account  of  meetings 

by  W.  M.  and  communication  by  M  r,  have 

been  received. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

ALEXANDER  PETION. 

(Concluded  from  page  210.) 

Petion  was  beloved  by  his  subjects  as  a  fa- 
ther, and  he  strove,  by  his  example  and-  his 
precepts,  to  promote  industrious  habits,  and  a 
simple  style  of  living.  He  sought  especially 
to  inculcate  these  upon  his  officers,  saying, 
that  if  their  wants  were  few,  their  salaries 
need  not  be  large,  and  the  taxation  of  the 
people  would  be  light;  that  their  manner  of 
living  being  frugal,  they  would  be  free  from 
those  temptations  to  oppress  the  people,  which 
are  too  often  felt  and  indulged  by  men  of  dis- 
sipated and  extravagant  habits.  Accordingly, 
his  wardrobe  was  very  simple  ;  for  except  his 
robes  of  office,  in  which  he  very  seldom  ap- 
peared, he  had  but  one  dozen  pantaloons,  and 
as  many  jackets  of  white  cotton  or  nankeen,  a 
dark  blue  coat,  and  a  round  hat,  which  formed 
his  constant  dress.  In  going  from  his  palace 
in  Port  au  Prince  to  his  country  seat,  which 
was  about  three  miles  from  town,  and  where 
he  resided  three  days  in  the  week,  he  generally 
rode  on  horseback.  He  had  an  old  carriage,  of 
an  antique  fashion,  in  which  his  family  rode, 
and  which  they  were  very  solicitous  to  replace 
by  a  new  one  from  the  United  States.  He 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  do  this  until  the  old 
one  was  worn  out,  saying,  that,  for  example's 
sake,  he  must  decline  every  superfluous  ex- 
pense. 

At  his  palace  in  town,  where  he  received 
his  company,  as  president  of  the  republic, 
his  table  was  frugally  supplied,  and  served  with 
great  simplicity,  there  being  neither  silver  nor 
expensive  ornaments  to  be  seen.  At  his  coun- 
try seat,  his  family  lived  in  plain,  but  handsome 
style,  although  he  was  himself  abstemious,  and 
rareiy  partook  of  more  than  one  dish  at  a 
meal. 

Petion  promoted  the  establishment  of  schools 
throughout  his  dominions,  and  was  very  soli- 
citous that  the  principles  of  virtue,  truth,  jus- 
tice, and  humanity,  should  be  inculcated  on  the 
minds  of  the  rising  generation.  He  was  much 
afflicted  at  the  pernicious  influence  exercised 
over  the  youth  by  the  many  licentious  books 
that  were  spread  over  the  island,  the  remains 
of  the  French  planters,  the  spoils  of  their  li- 
braries— left  behind  to  poison  unborn  genera- 


tions, and  avenge,  perhaps,  upon  the  negroes, 
the  excesses  of  which  they  had  been  guilty  in 
the  first  delirium  of  liberty. 

Petion  bestowed  great  care  in  forming  a 
library  of  an  opposite  character,  and  its  in- 
crease was  an  object  of  much  solicitude  with 
him.  He  trusted  that  he  should  thus  be  able, 
by  his  example  and  influence,  to  purify  the 
taste  and  morals  of  his  people,  and  an  acci- 
dent showed  how  deeply  he  felt  on  the  subject. 
In  one  of  the  frightful  tornadoes  which  so 
often  lay  waste  the  islands,  Petion's  country 
house,  which  contained  his  favourite  library, 
was  unroofed,  and  much  of  the  property  de- 
stroyed. A  messenger  came  to  inform  Petion 
of  the  great  loss  he  had  sustained.  "  Is  the 
library  safe  ?"  exclaimed  he,  with  strong  emo- 
tion. Being  assured  that  it  was,  his  wonted 
tranquillity  returned  to  him,  and  he  heard  with 
apparent  unconcern  of  his  other  losses. 

This  imperturbable  tranquillity  of  mind  was 
the  leading  feature  of  Petion's  character,  and 
it  showed  itself,  at  times,  in  a  way  that  appear- 
ed like  rashness.  No  sudden  passion  could 
shake  it,  no  sense  of  danger  disturb  it.  On 
one  occasion  he  was  separated  from  the  body 
of  his  army,  and  nearly  overtaken  by  a  party 
of  Christophe's  soldiers.  His  officers,  a  few 
of  whom  were  with  him,  in  vain  urged  him  to 
put  his  horse  at  full  speed  :  he  rode  leisurely 
on,  and  would  probably  have  been  made  pri- 
soner, if  one  of  them  had  not  exchanged  hats 
with  him,  and  fled  in  a  different  direction. 
Deceived  by  the  white  plume  which  Petion 
always  wore,  the  enemy  gave  chase  to  the 
officer,  and  thus  left  the  former  to  pursue  his 
ride  to  his  camp.  At  another  time  a  bomb 
fell  into  the  parlour  where  he  was  taking  his 
breakfast.  Without  changing  muscle  or  coun- 
tenance, he  drank  the  cup  of  coffee  which  was 
at  the  very  moment  at  his  lips,  and  coolly 
watched  the  burning  match,  until  it  should 
explode. 

His  self-command  in  the  most  trying  situa- 
tions was  wonderful.  He  heard,  one  night, 
after  he  had  retired  to  his  chamber,  a  strange 
uproar  and  confusion  in  the  outer  room.  He 
dressed  himself,  and  upon  going  into  the  ante- 
chamber, found  that  it  was  filled  with  soldiers, 
and  that  his  palace  was  surrounded  by  troops. 
He  called  for  the  commanding  officer,  and 
was  told  that  he  was  not  there  :  "  Where  is  the 
next?"  said  he.  "Not  here,"  was  the  reply.  "The 
next,  then."  "Not  here  either,  general;  a 
conspiracy  is  formed  against  you,  and  we  have 
come  to  guard  you."  "  I  have  no  fear,"  ex- 
claimed he,  "  I  know  that  I  am  safe  in  the 
midst  of  you  :  go  back  to  your  quarters,  my 
brave  friends,"  added  he,  and  quietly  returned 
to  his  bed.  The  next  morning,  the  principal 
conspirator,  finding  that  he  was  discovered, 
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came  to  the  president,  and  falling  at  his  feet, 
implored  his  pardon.  Petion  mildly  command- 
ed him  to  rise,  saying,  "  General,  I  did  not 
know  that  you  had  any  thing  against  me  :  I 
have  nothing  against  you  :  go,  go,"  added  he, 
"you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  me."  The 
detected  culprit  retired  to  bis  estate,  and  the 
president  allowed  him  a  pension  in  considera- 
tion of  his  former  services. 

The  benignant  temper  of  Petion  was  con- 
spicuous in  the  lenity  of  his  laws,  and  of  his 
administration.  Many  conspiracies  were  form- 
ed against  him,  at  different  times,  and  he 
uniformly  forgave  the  conspirators.  In  one 
instance,  in  which  he  could  not  shelter  the 
guilty  parties  from  the  severity  of  the  law,  he 
continued  for  weeks  to  mourn  over  the  fate  of 
the  wretched  victims. 

Such  was  the  character  of  this  es.timable 
man,  whose  virtues  seem  to  have  deserved  a 
more  congenial  climate.  He  was  too  far  ele- 
vated above  the  level  of  his  countrymen,  to  be 
appreciated  as  he  merited  ;  of  too  mild  and 
gentle  a  nature  for  the  scenes  of  carnage  in 
which  he  was  compelled  to  act;  of  morals  too 
pure  for  the  licentiousness  of  a  colony  of 
French  Creoles  ;  of  a  mind  too  lofty  and  con- 
templative for  the  drudgery  of  office. 

It  has  been  said,  41  that  disgusted  with  the 
things  of  this  world,  he  had  fallen  into  an  ab- 
solute apathy,  and  no  longer  possessed  that 
activity  of  mind,  so  necessary  for  the  founder 
and  director  of  a  political  system  ;  that  finding 
he  could  not  advance  the  fabric  he  had  reared 
according  to  his  philanthropic  views,  annoyed 
at  the  idea  of  being  fixed  to  a  spot  of  the 
earth,  where  the  surrounding  mass  was  so  bar- 
barous as  not  to  comprehend  those  views,  he 
launched  forth  into  the  imaginary  world  of 
Plato,  and  in  the  aberration  of  his  faculties 
had  nevertheless  preserved  a  sufficient  degree 
of  firmness  to  suffer  himself  to  die  of  hunger." 

Quarterly  Review.    JVo  42. 

Such  a  termination  of  the  life  of  Petion, 
would  indeed  have  been  melancholy  and  dra- 
matic. It  happens,  unfortunately  for  the 
poetry  of  the  history,  that  there  is  not  a  word 
of  truth  in  it.  The  real  cause  of  his  death 
was  a  very  different  one.  He  had  been  severe- 
ly afflicted  with  a  cutaneous  disease,  and  was 
subjected  to  the  course  of  medical  treatment 
usually  pursued  in  the  West  Indies,  of  strict 
abstinence  and  alterative  medicines.  His  con- 
stitution was  not  able  to  bear  the  reduction  of 
his  strength  thus  brought  on,  and  he  sunk  un- 
der the  treatment. 

His  death  took  place  in  the  year  1818,  and 
was  universally  lamented.  His  funeral  was 
attended  by  almost  the  whole  population  of 
Port  au  Prince,  all  exclaiming  that  they  had 
lost  a  father  and  a  friend,  and  when  his  sue- 
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cessor,  General  Boyer,  pronounced  his  funeral 
oration,  the  whole  multitude  burst  into  tears. 
An  English  merchant  residing  at  Port  au 
Prince,  said  of  him,  "I  have  been  on  intimate 
terms  with  the  president  for  years,  and  a  more 
virtuous  and  amiable  man  I  never  knew.  He 
is  the  idol  of  his  people,  and  their  confidence 
in  him  is  unbounded." 

The  testimony  thus  borne  to  his  worth,  is 
confirmed  by  the  relation  of  all  who  knew  him, 
and  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  the  mulatto 
chieftain  of  Hayti  is  entitled  to  rank,  for  his 
virtues  and  abilities,  with  the  heroic  names  of 
the  European  world.  #*Jf 

Selected  for  "The  Friend." 
EARTHQUAKE  AT  CARACAS, 

In  Colombia,  South  America,  in  1812. 
(Concluded  from  p.  212.) 

All  business  was,  for  some  months  after  this 
calamity,  entirely  suspended.  The  inhabitants 
erected  tents  and  booths  in  the  meadows  near 
the  town,  which  soon  assumed  the  appearance 
of  a  large  encampment.  Days  elapsed  before 
many  of  the  timid  would  venture  into  the  town 
for  what  furniture  and  effects  they  could  re- 
cover from  the  ruins  of  their  houses,  yet  few 
articles,  though  exposed,  were  stolen,  the  earth- 
quake having  impressed  the  whole  mass  of  the 
people  with  a  sort  of  religious  awe,  The  sup- 
plies for  the  market  were  nearly  stopped,  and 
were  so  inadequate  to  thedemand,  and  so  dear, 
that  individuals  were  by  some  establishments 
employed  to  scour  the  country  on  horseback 
for  provisions;  and  one  of  these  the  writer 
remembers  to  have  returned  from  a  hard  day's 
forage,  with  a  single  head  of  cabbage. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  ascertain,  with 
certainty,  the  number  of  persons  who  perished 
in  the  two  towns  on  the  26th  of  March,  as 
many  who  were  missing,  afterwards  made  their 
appearance — and  no  census  of  the  population 
had  been  taken  for  some  years  before. 

It  was  generally  admitted  that  the  deaths 
amounted  to  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  thousand 
— though  Humboldt,  who,  however,  had  his 
information  from  others,  estimates  them  at  some 
thousands  more. 

The  bodies  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers  in 
La  Guayra,  were,  for  three  successive  days, 
carried  in  large  canoes  outside  the  bay,  and 
committed  to  the  deep.  It  was  horrifying  to 
see  the  negroes  tossing  the  bodies  of  the  pro- 
miscuous dead  from  the  pier  into  the  vessels, 
some  of  them  dreadfully  mangled,  others  with- 
out apparent  bruise.  None  of  them  were 
stripped  of  their  clothing,  and  I  observed 
amongst  them  the  bodies  of  beautiful  and  well 
dressed  females,  with  the  combs  and  ornaments 
still  in  their  hair.  On  the  fourth  day  the  sea 
rose  so  high  that  no  canoe  or  boat  could  ap- 
proach the  shore  without  being  swamped;  and 
the  bodies  afterwards  dugout  were  consumed 
on  the  beach  by  fire,  to  prevent  pestilence — 
which  method,  together  with  inhumation  in 
large  pits,  was  also  adopted  at  Caracas.  Few 
of  the  bodies,  however,  to  which,  owing  to  the 
height  of  the  ruins,  access  could  not  easily  be 
effected,  were  for  many  months  extracted. 
The  removal  of  such  masses  of  rubbish,  beams, 


and  building  materials,  was  necessarily  a  work 
of  much  labour,  and  no  small  expense;  and 
where  families  were  entirely  buried  alive,  there 
was  no  one  to  take  an  immediate  interest  in 
digging  them  out.  A  sort  of  apathy  succeeded 
to  the  first  alarm  of  the  surviving  inhabitants, 
and  twelve  months  passed  before  the  streets  of 
La  Guayra  and  Caracas  were  effectually  clear- 
ed— an  operation  to  which  they  were  roused 
by  an  opportune  contrivance  of  the  bishop. 
That  divine  issued  a  sort  of  injunction  that 
every  one  should  aid  in  the  good  work,  prepa- 
ratory to  a  general  festival  or  thanksgiving,  to 
be  observed  throughout  the  country  with  great 
solemnity,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  earth- 
quake, which  was  then  at  hand.  This  measure 
had  the  desired  effect;  rich  and  poor  gave  their 
assistance,  and  the  writer  saw  even  young  la- 
dies busily  employed  in  carrying  off  quantities 
of  rubbish  in  their  little  baskets.  The  ruins 
had  been  so  long  in  heaps  and  hills,  that  they 
were  intersected  by  regular  foot  walks;  and  it 
is  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding  the  heat, 
and  the  number  of  bodies  below,  there  was 
no  obnoxious  smell,  the  absence  of  which  is 
attributed  to  the  earthy  materials  of  the  houses 
in  which  they  were  buried,  generally  at  a  con- 
siderable depth;  and  to  the  drugs  and  spirits 
here  and  there  dispersed  from  the  crushed  ves- 
sels that  contained  them  in  shops  and  stores. 

The  use  of  herbs  is  also  very  common  in 
that  country,  and  the  odour  of  these  was,  for 
many  months,  perceptible  among  the  ruins. 

On  the  4th  of  April  following,  nine  days  af- 
ter the  great  earthquake — a  shock  almost  as 
violent  as  the  first  was  experienced  throughout 
the  province.  This  completed  the  destruction 
of  La  Guayra,  leaving  only  a  few  houses 
standing,  and  all  of  them,  except  the  custom 
house,  so  shattered  as  to  be  unsafe  as  habita- 
tions. When  this  happened  the  writer  was 
with  some  friends,  sitting  under  an  orange  tree 
on  a  plantation  in  the  valley  of  Caracas.  The 
duration  of  the  shock  was  probably  more  than 
a  minute,  and  it  seemed  to  subside  partially  and 
again  become  violent. 

We  were  under  the  ridge  of  the  mountains 
on  the  north,  of  which  we  had  a  full  view,  and 
there  was  something  fearfully  sublime  in  being 
sensibly  rocked  on  so  vast  a  bulk  of  matter. 
On  this  occasion,  few,  if  any  individuals  per- 
ished— a  general  caution  having  been  observed. 

The  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  Caracas  were 
mostly  levelled  to  the  ground,  but  though  the 
first  earthquake  was  felt  as  far  to  the  westward 
as  Carthagena,  Puerto  Cabello,  before  men- 
tioned, sustained  little  injury  by  either  of  the 
shocks.  Frequent  concussions  of  the  earth, 
more  or  less  severe,  were  experienced  in  the 
province  for  nine  months  afterwards,  and  many 
of  these  occurred  about  the  same  hour  of  the 
day.  I  could  not,  however,  trace  them  to  any 
lunar  influence,  or  to  any  peculiar  state  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  shocks  were  distinctly  felt 
on  board  of  the  vessels  in  the  bay,  and  by 
others  at  a  distance  of  sixty  or  more  miles  from 
the  land.  When  one  severe  shock  took  place, 
I  was  with  some  friends  in  the  cabin  of  a  ves- 
sel, riding  at  anchor.  We  ran  to  the  deck 
to  witness  its  effects.  Presently  the  dust  rose 
in  columns  from  the  ruins  of  the  town,  and  an 
immense  mass  of  the  mountain,  with  its  super- 


incumbent weight  of  trees,  was  loosened  from 
its  site,  and  sliding  down  the  declivity,  it  left  a 
space,  several  acres  in  extent,  of  naked  red  soil 
behind  it.  In  the  same  year  a  violent  eruption 
of  the  volcano  in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent  took 
place,  and  ashes  from  the  crater  were  swept 
from  the  decks  of  the  vessels  as  far  to  wind- 
ward of  it  asBarbadoes,  having  doubtless  been 
carried  in  that  direction  by  a  stratum  of  wind 
at  a  greater  altitude  than  the  trade  winds, 
which  blow  from  the  E.  N.  E.  This  volcano, 
probably,  sometimes  operates  as  a  sort  of  safety 
valve  for  the  escape  of  internal  combustion, 
and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  it 
has  a  submarine  communication,  or  sympathy, 
with  the  proximal  high  land  of  South  America, 
and  that  its  eruptions  may  sometimes  tend  to 
prevent  earthquakes,  or  reduce  their  violence 
in  that  quarter. 

Without  here  endeavouring  to  attribute 
these  awful  convulsions  of  nature  to  the  effects 
of  internal  combustion,  the  expansion  of  con- 
fined air  or  gas,  electricity,  or  other  conjectu- 
ral causes,  which  geologists  have  hitherto 
failed  satisfactorily  to  demonstrate — it  is  im- 
possible to  reflect  on  the  immense  bulk  and 
weight  of  the  stupendous  mountains,  and  prodi- 
gious extent  of  land,  in  Venezuela,  thus  agi- 
tated, as  it  were  but  as  a  leaf  of  the  aspen 
quivering  in  the  wind,  without  a  sublime  idea 
of  the  incomprehensible  power  of  the  great 
God  of  nature,  and  a  humiliating  sense  of  the 
pigmy  efforts  of  man,  with  all  his  scientific  ap- 
pliances of  the  elements  and  matter  placed 
under  his  control. 


MOSES  BROWN  AND  FREE  MASONRY. 

The  character  and  standing  of  the  venerable 
Moses  Brown,  are  known,  not  only  to  the 
Society  of  Friends,  by  whom  he  is  held  in  the 
highest  regard,  but  to  a  great  portion  of  the 
country.  Though  in  the  ninety-third  year  of 
his  age,  he  retains,  nearly  in  full  perfection,  the 
strong  and  discriminating  faculties  that  have 
distinguished  him  through  life. 

The  fact  that  such  a  man  was  accounted  a 
member  of  the  masonic  fraternity,  has  often 
been  urged  (as  has  a  similar  fact,  in  reference 
to  Washington,  Franklin,  and  others,)  as  evi- 
dence of  the  purity  of  the  institution.  Though 
Mr.  Brown  had  long  neglected  attending  the 
meetings  of  the  lodge,  still,  as  he  had  never 
publicly  expressed  any  disapprobation  of  the 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  order,  it  was 
argued  that  his  character  could  fairly  be 
thrown  into  the  scale  of  masonry.  A  report 
that  he  had  visited  the  lodge  room  of  this  town, 
during  the  last  day  of  St.  John,  became  gene- 
ral, from  the  accidental  circumstance  of  his 
having  visited  the  town  clerk's  office,  on  the 
day  of  that  festival.  At  the  request  of  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Brown,  and  with  his  assent,  we 
inserted  in  this  paper,  soon  after  the  festi- 
val, a  correction  of  this  erroneous  statement; 
but  as  it  was  anonymous,  it  did  not  have  the 
intended  effect  of  convincing  the  public  that 
Mr.  Brown  was  not  still  virtually  a  member  of 
the  fraternity,  like  hundreds  of  others,  who 
had  discontinued  meeting  with  the  lodge, 
though  retaining  their  connection  with  the 
order. 
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To  remove  all  doubt,  the  anti-masonic  state 
committee  felt  it  a  duty  to  address  Mr  Brown 
himself  on  this  subject,  with  a  request  for  per- 
mission to  publish  his  reply,  and  thereby  pre- 
vent any  further  misrepresentation  or  misun- 
derstanding. In  pursuance  of  this  object,  the 
following  correspondence  has  taken  place, 
which  is  submitted  to  the  public,  the  reply 
having  been  promptly  and  freely  given,  for 
that  purpose.  The  strong  marked  and  firm 
hand  writing  of  the  original,  as  well  as  the 
correctness  of  the  composition,  furnish  a  re- 
markable instance  of  the  power  of  mind,  when 
sustained  by  a  good  conscience,  and  rigidly 
temperate  habits,  over  the  infirmities  of  age. 

It  is  proper  to  state,  that  when  Mr.  Brown 
was  a  member  of  the  lodge,  but  three  degrees 
of  masonry  were  known  in  this  country.  His 
letter  will  also  correct  a  current  report,  that 
he  left  visiting  the  lodge,  in  consequence  of 
his  connection  with  Friends'  Society.  It  will 
be  seen  that  he  left  the  lodge  five  years  before 
he  united  with  the  Friends. 

Providence,  March  19,  1831. 
Venerable  Sir — The  anti-masonic  state  com- 
mittee have  requested  me  to  address  a  note  to 
you,  on  a  subject  which  they  deem  of  great 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  society.  In  their 
conversations  on  the  character  of  the  masonic 
institution,  they  have  often  heard  your  name 
mentioned,  as  a  member  of  the  masonic  body, 
and  an  argument  in  favour  of  its  purity  and 
useful  purposes  drawn  from  the  fact,  that  you 
are  still  considered  a  member,  and  have  never 
publicly  expressed  your  disapprobation  of  the 
institution.  The  weight  of  your  character, 
and  the  well  known  probity  and  purity  of  your 
private  life,  together  with  your  relation  and 
standing  as  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  a  religious 
society,  remarkable  all  over  the  world  for  its 
disapprobation  of  profane  oaths,  idle  cere- 
monies and  parades,  and  its  aversion  to  high 
sounding  titles  and  public  festivals,  are  thus 
brought  forward  to  prop  the  sinking  cause  of 
masonry. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  committee 
are  desirous  of  ascertaining  from  yourself, 
whether  you  do  approve  of  the  masonic  insti- 
tution, its  oaths,  obligations,  secret  proceedings 
and  public  parades ;  and  whether  you  would 
recommend  to  young  men  to  unite  themselves 
with  the  masonic  order,  or  to  continue  in  its 
ranks,  and  advance  in  the  degrees. 

Should  you  be  disposed  to  answer  these  in 
quiries,  with  a  view  to  such  use  being  made  of 
your  reply  as  you  may  think  best  calculated  to 
promote  the  good  of  society,  you  would  confer 
a  favour  on  a  portion  of  your  fellow  citizens 
who  entertain  for  you  the  highest  respect. 

At  the  request  of  the  committee,  this  note 
will  be  handed  to  you  by  William  Sprague  and 
Daniel  Matthewson,  Esquires,  who  will  wait 
on  you  for  that  purpose.  With  respect  and 
esteem,  I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

Benjamin  F.  Hallet 

To  Moses  Brown. 

Providence,  24<A  of  3d  Mo.  1 831 . 
Respected  Friend — Thy  respectful  letter 
of  19th  inst.  in  behalf  of  the  committee  re 
specting  free  masonry,  has  been  handed  me  by 


two  respectable  country  members  of  your  com- 
mittee, whose  honourable  standing  in  the  pub- 
lic estimation,  as  well  as  private  worth,  together 
with  the  previous  information  I  had  received, 
has  induced  me  to  conclude  that  some  state- 
ment of  my  situation  respecting  that  subject, 
was  due  to  the  candid  inquiries,  although  1 
had  been  in  hopes  that  the  correction  of  an 
erroneous  report  that  I  had  attended  the  ma- 
sonic lodge,  on  the  day  of  their  festival,  last 
summer,  published  by  some  of  rr.y  friends,  who 
thought  it  due  to  the  public,  would  have  been 
sufficient.  My  mind  was  most  easy  not  to  do 
t  myself,  in  hopes  I  should,  in  my  advanced 
age,  escape  further  notice  on  the  subject ;  but 
understanding  that  statement,  though  correct, 
had  not  its  intended  effect,  1  am  therefore 
induced  to  make  this  further  statement  of  facts 
at  your  request,  viz. 

When  I  was  a  young  man,  I  was  received 
into  the  masonic  lodge  in  this  town,  but  it 
being  so  long  since  I  had  attended  any  of  their 
meetings,  I  could  not  remember  the  time.  Tc 
satisfy  myself  and  inquiring  friends  of  the 
length  of  time  I  had  left  meeting  with  the 
lodge,  I  applied  to  one  of  its  respectable  mem- 
bers, who  obligingly  offered  to  examine  the 
records  and  give  me  a  minute  from  them, 
which  he  did,  stating — "  Moses  Brown  initiat- 
ed October  4th,  1758,  secretary  of  the  lodge 
from  December,  1758  to  1768;"  since  which, 
now  over  sixty-two  years,  I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  having  attended  any  masonic  lodge, 
their  private  or  public  meetings. 

If  any  have  the  curiosity  to  inquire  why  1 
left  the  lodge,  (which  none  of  its  members 
that  I  remember,  ever  did,)  I  may  state,  that 
before  and  about  that  time,  I  became  more 
engaged  after  improvements  in  the  Christian 
religion,  and  its  divine  precepts,  than  for  the 
social  company,  precepts,  or  work  of  the 
lodge,  as  it  used  to  be  called  ;  believing  that 
the  benevolence,  the  charity,  the  enjoyments 
and  usefulness  which  Christianity  affords  to 
its  votaries,  are  much  more  precious,  valuable, 
and  worthy  to  be  sought  after  and  enjoyed, 
than  all  that  attends  the  masonic  system. 
About  five  years  after  I  left  the  attendance  of 
the  lodge,  I  became  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  whose  discipline  was  and  is  against 
the  members  of  our  religious  Society  joining 
"  in  the  meetings  or  public  entertainments  of 
those  called  free  masons,  and  advises  our  quar 
terly  and  monthly  meetings  to  dissuade  their 
members  therefrom,  and  if  any  do  join  there- 
with, contrary  to  the  advice  herein  contained, 
that  they  be  dealt  with." — Book  of  Discipline, 
page  51. 

I  have  twice  been  on  the  committee  for  the 
revisal  of  our  discipline;  and  this  article  on 
free  masonry  has  been  fully  united  with  by  me 
as  well  as  all  other  Friends,  which  I  mention 
to  show  that  no  person  can.  keep  their  place  as 
a  member  of  our  Society,  and  in  any  way  unite 
with  the  masonic  society  at  the  same  time. 

This  being  the  case,  the  various  questions 
that  have  been  put  to  me,  I  conceive  are  fully 
answered,  even  such  as  whether  I  could  re- 
commend young  men  to  unite  with  the  order 
of  free  masons,  and  advance  in  its  degrees, 
unite  with  their  oaths,  secret  proceedings,  or 
public  parade.    It  has  long  been  known  that 


Friends  have  been  opposed  to  all  oaths,  secret 
combinations,  and  public  parades,  well  know- 
ing that  the  vanity  and  exaltation  of  the  human 
heart  are  to  be  subdued  or  checked  by  follow- 
ing the  example  and  precepts  of  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  whom  all  Christians  profess  to  follow, 
and  none  more  than  the  people  called  Quakers. 

You  will  please  to  excuse  all  imperfections 
in  the  foregoing,  from  an  old  rnan  in  the  nine- 
ty-third year  of  his  age,  who  remains  respect- 
fully your  friend,  Moses  Brown. 

Benjamin  F.  Hallet  ,William  Sprague, Daniel 
Matthewson,  &c. 

From  a  Providence  paptr. 

THE  AFRICAN  COLONY. 

The  following  interesting  letter  is  from  J.  Mech- 
lin, Jun.  Esq.  governor  of  the  colony  of  Liberia,  to 
Elliot  Cresson,  Esq.  of  Philadelphia.  The  favour- 
able picture  which  it  gives  of  the  situation  and  pro- 
gress of  the  colony,  has  even  been  heightened  in  our 
mind,  by  an  interview  with  one  of  the  colonists,  an 
enterprising  young  man  of  colour,  who  went  thither 
from  this  city.  He  is  a  merchant,  and  has  returned 
to  lay  in  a  new  supply  of  goods.  He  would  by  no 
means  leave  the  colony,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  friends. — JV.  Y.  Com.  Adv. 

Liberia,  Feb.  21,  1831. 
My  dear  Sir — The  prospects  of  the  colony  were 
never  brighter  than  at  present;  the  improvements  in 
commerce,  agriculture,  buildings,  ic.  during  my 
short  visit  to  the  United  States,  have  been  astonish- 
ingly great,  and  far  exceeded  my  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations. In  Monrovia  alone,  upwards  of  25  sub- 
stantial stone  and  frame  dwelling-houses  have  been 
erected,  within  the  short  space  of  five  months,  and 
many  others  are  in  progress;  and  should  nothing 
intervene  to  interrupt  our  present  advancement,  our 
little  town  will  ere  long  be  one  of  the  most  desira- 
ble places  of  resort  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  I 
have  been  informed,  by  a  captain  recently  from  the 
leeward,  that  there  is  at  present  much  more  busi- 
ness done  at  this  place,  than  at  any  of  the  old  Euro- 
pean settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast.  That  our  com- 
merce has  greatly  increased,  will  be  rendered  evi- 
dent by  comparing  the  marine  list  contained  in  the 
Herald  of  the  present  month,  with  that  of  any  of  the 
preceding. 

Our  agricultural  interests,  I  am  credibly  informed, 
(for  my  health  and  multiplied  duties  have  not  per- 
mitted me  to  examine  for  myself,)  have  advanced 
"  pari  passu;" — indeed  the  spirit  of  improvement 
appears  to  have  gone  abroad  in  the  colony,  and  the 
people  seem  to  be  awakened  to  the  importance  of 
more  fully  developing  the  resources  of  the  country, 
than  has  hitherto  been  done. 

The  St.  Paul's  River  Navigation  Company  have 
as  yet  done  nothing;  but  I  hope  the  scheme  will  re- 
sult in  something  very  advantageous  to  the  colony, 
and  highly  interesting  to  the  public  at  large.  I  will, 
as  soon  as  my  health  permits,  institute  an  examina- 
tion of  the  feasibility  of  the  plan,  and  make  a  report 
to  the  board  of  managers;  but  that  the  mere  attempt 
will  be  productive  of  benefit,  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt. 

Our  influence  over  the  native  tribes  in  our  vicini- 
ty is  rapidly  extending;  and  since  my  return  several 
have  made  application  to  be  received  under  our  pro 
tection,  offering  to -subject  themselves  to  our  laws — 
or  as  they  expressed  it,  "  they  want  to  be  made 
Americans;"  and  to  be  allowed  to  call  themselves 
Americans,  is,  I  can  assure  you,  deemed  no  small 
privilege.  In  one  or  two  instances  their  request  has 
been  acceded  to ;  in  others  it  has  been  thought  inex- 
pedient to  grant  it,  in  consequence  of  their  remote 
situation  rendering  it  impossible  for  us  to  afford  them 
protection,  without  involving  ourselves  in  endless  and 
ruinous  disputes  with  the  natives  :  but  as  soon  as 
prudence  will  warrant,  they  shall  be  admitted  as 
part  of  the  community.  This  mode  of  proceeding  I 
find  to  be  the  most  effectual  of  civilizing  them,  for  as 
soon  as  they  consider  themselves  as  subjects  of  Li- 
beria, they  visit  us  more  freely,  and  by  associating 
with  the  colonists,  insensibly  adopt  our  manners  and 
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customs,  and  gradually,  from  being  ignorant  pagans, 
become  civilized  and  Christians. 

We  have  at  present  among  our  re-captured  Afri- 
cans, many,  who,  on  their  arrival  here,  were  scarcely 
a  remove,  in  point  of  civilization,  from  the  native 
tribes  around  us,  but  who  are  at  present  as  pious  and 
devoted  servants  of  Christ  as  you  will  meet  in  any 
community,  and  by  their  walk  and  conversation  af- 
ford an  example  worthy  of  imitation.  They  have  a 
house  for  public  worship,  and  Sunday  schools  esta- 
blished, which  are  well  attended,  and  their  church 
is  regularly  supplied  every  Sunday  from  among 
our  own  clergy.  These  people  1  consider  as  form- 
ing one  admirable  medium  of  communication  or  link 
between  the  savage  natives  and  the  civilized  colo- 
nists from  the  United  States;  and  will,  I  have  no 
doubt,  prove  a  powerful  means  of  spreading  the  light 
of  Christianity  and  civilization  over  this  benighted 
country. 

Our  schools  have  hitherto  been  in  rather  a  lan- 
guishing condition,  but  I  have  great  hopes  ere  long 
to  carry  into  operation  the  system  of  education  late- 
ly adopted  by  the  board  of  managers,  and  with  the 
view  of  rendering  the  burthen  as  light  as  possible 
to  the  society,  a  law  has  recently  been  passed  by  the 
agent  and  council,"  taxing  all  the  real  estate  in  the 
colony,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  in  the  hundred  dol- 
lars, which  tax  is  to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
support  of  public  schools  :  the  amount  thus  raised, 
together  with  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  public  lands, 
as  well  as  the  duties  on  spirituous  liquors,  will  do 
much  towards  accomplishing  this  important  object; 
and  if  my  health  should  continue  to  improve,  1 
trust  soon  to  be  enabled  to  announce  that  all  in  the 
colony  are  enjoying  the  advantages  of  education. 

As  to  the  morals  of  the  colonists,  I  consider  them 
much  better  than  those  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States — that  is,  you  may  take  an  equal  number  of 
inhabitants  from  any  section  of  the  Union,  and  you 
will  find  more  drunkards,  more  profane  swearers, 
Sabbath  breakers,  &c.  than  in  Liberia.  Indeed  I 
know  of  no  country,  where  things  are  conducted 
more  quietly  and  orderly  than  in  this  colony  ;  you 
rarely  hear  an  oath,  and  as  to  riots  or  breaches  of  the 
peace,  I  recollect  of  but  one  instauce,  and  that  of  a 
trifling  nature,  that  has  come  under  my  notice  since 
I  assumed  the  government  of  the  colony. — The 
Sabbath  is  more  strictly  observed  than  I  ever  saw  it 
in  the  United  States.  Our  Sunday  schools  are  well 
attended,  not  only  by  the  children  of  the  colonists, 
but  also  by  the  native  children  who  reside  amongst 
us.  The  natives  themselves  are  so  well  acquainted 
with  our  strict  observance  of  this  day,  that  you 
never  find  them  offering  any  thing  for  sale,  nor  can 
you  hire  them  to  work  for  you:  I  mean  those  who 
have  been  among  us, and  at  all  acquainted  with  our 
customs.  Mr.  Skinner,  the  Baptist  missionary,  stated 
that  he  was  surprised  to  find  every  thing  conducted 
in  so  orderly  a  manner,  and  the  Sabbath  so  strictly 
observed,  and  that  the  state  of  society  was  much 
better  than  he  expected  to  find  it. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Humphreys,  which  occurred  a 
few  days  since,  will  I  fear,  as  usual,  be  attributed  to 
our  climate — nothing  is  further  from  the  truth.  The 
fact  iB,  that  when  he  landed,  he  was  very  far  gone  in 
a  consumption  of  the  lungs. 


BY   BISHOP  HEBEB. 

There  was  joy  in  heaven! 
There  was  joy  in  heaven! 
When  tli i s  goodly  world  to  frame 
The  Lord  of  might  and  mercy  came: 
Shouts  of  joy  were  heard  on  high, 
And  the  stars  sang  from  the  sky  — 
"  Glory  to  God  in  heaven!" 

There  was  joy  in  heaven! 
There  wan  joy  in  heaven! 
When  tho  billows,  heaving  dark, 
Sank  around  tho  stranded  ark, 
And  the  rainbow's  watery  span 
Spake  of  mercy,  hope  to  man, 
And  peace  with  God  in  hcavon! 

There  was  joy  in  heaven! 
There  was  joy  in  heaven! 


When  of  love  the  midnight  beam 
Dawn'd  on  the  towers  of  Bethlehem; 
And  along  the  echoing  hill 
Angels  sang — "  On  earth  good  will, 
And  glory  in  the  heaven!" 

There  is  joy  in  heaven! 
There  is  joy  in  heaven! 
When  the  sheep  that  went  astray 
Turns  again  to  virtue's  way  ; 
When  the  soul,  by  grace  subdued, 
Sobs  its  prayer  of"  gratitude, 
Then  is  there  joy  in  heaven! 


To  the  Editor  of  "The  Friend." 

The  enclosed  extracts,  from  the  journal  of 
our  ancient  friend,  who  it  is  evident  was  a 
practical  believer  in  our  Christian  testimonies, 
may  perhaps  be  acceptable  for  insertion  in  thy 
valuable  paper.  A. 

FRAGMENTS,  FROM  THOMAS  CHALKLEY'S 
JOURNAL. 

"  When  I  read  the  holy  Scriptures,  I  desired 
that  God  would  open  them  to  my  understand- 
ing, which  he  did,  to  my  edification,  many  times. 
I  also  begged  of  the  Lord,  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  be  with  me,  and  make  me  like  to 
those  his  children  and  servants,  of  whom  I 
read  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  who  faithfully  serv- 
ed him  all  their  days  :  and  when  I  read  of  the 
crucifixion  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ,  it  would  break  my  soul  into  ten- 
derness ;  1  thought  it  was  enough  to  awaken 
and  humble  any  soul,  that  was  well-meaning, 
and  had  any  sense  of  the  power,  love,  and 
grace  of  Christ. 

"  Being  advanced  to  about  14  or  15  years  of 
age,  (1690,)  I  remember  that  I  used  to  shun 
the  cross  of  speaking  in  the  plain  language, 
(which  I  always  read  in  the  holy  Scriptures,) 
to  those  whom  I  conversed  with,  except  my 
father,  and  mother,  who  would  not  allow  me 
to  speak  otherwise.  I  was  convicted  in  my 
conscience,  that  it  was  not  right  to  play  the 
hypocrite  after  that  manner,  and  on  a  certain 
time,  I  had  occasion  to  speak  with  an  officer, 
a  great  man  in  our  neighbourhood,  and  my 
heart  moved  within  me  for  fear  I  should  shun 
the  cross  of  Christ,  for  it  was  Christ's  lan- 
guage to  all,  as  we  may  read  in  the  New 
Testament,  so  I  took  up  the  cross,  and  said 
•  thee,'  to  him,  and  he  was  much  affronted, 
and  said,  '  Thee  !  what  dost  thou  thee  me  for  ?' 
I  soberly  asked  him  if  he  did  not  say  thee  to 
his  Maker,  in  his  prayers,  and  whether  he  was 
too  good  or  too  great  to  be  spoken  to  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  he  addressed  the  Al- 
mighty ?  Unto  which  he  made  no  reply,  but 
seemed  to  fall  from  his  passion  into  admiration, 
as'one  smitten  within  himself ;  and  he  bore  me 
respect  ever  after,  and  I  greatly  rejoiced  that 
1  was  preserved  faithful." 

"  1698.  From  Piscataway,  James  Good- 
bridge  and  I  went  over  to  the  Isle  of  Shoals; 
we  had  with  us  a  member  of  the  Presbyteri- 
ans, whose  brother  invited  her  over  with  us  to 
the  said  island,  to  the  meeting  which  was  at  his 
house,  and  while  he  was  walking  with  her  in 
the  yard  or  garden,  I  saw  a  Bible,  and  took  it, 
and  read  therein  ;  when  she  came  into  the 
house,  she  asked  me  what  I  did  with  that  book. 
I  told  her  if  she  was  offended,  I  would  lay  it 
down :  '  No,  no,'  said  she,  '  do  not  think  to 
come  off  so,  for  you  disown  or  deny  that  book.' 


L  told  her  she  was  mistaken,  and  asked  who 
told  her  so  ?  '  Why,'  said  she,  '  our  minister  in 
his  pulpit.'  I  replied  it  was  a  great  abuse 
upon  us,  for  I  have  been  trained  up  from  my 
childhood,  in  the  reading,  and  belief  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  my  father  and  mother  were 
Friends  (that  is,  Quakers).  She,  wiiling  to 
try  me  further,  said,  '  Did  your  father  and  mo- 
ther suffer  you  to  read  the  Bible  when  you 
were  a  little  boy  ?'  '  Yes,'  said  I,  *  and  gave 
me  correction  when  I  was  not  so  willing  to 
read  therein  as  they  would  have  me.'  'Then,' 
said  she,  'our  minister  has  belied  you,  and 
since  you  say  so,  if  it  please  God,  I  will  go, 
and  hear  you.'  She  went  with  us  to  meeting, 
and  after  it  was  over,  one  asked  her  how  she 
would  answer  it  to  their  minister,  for  going  to 
meeting  ?  She  replied,  it  was  truth  she  had 
heard,  and  she  would  stand  by  it  through  the 
grace  of  Christ,  and  need  not  be  ashamed  of 
it.  This  woman  was  sober  and  religious,  and 
one  of  good  report." 

"  1701.  We  went  in  a  sloop  to  Bermudas, 
where  we  found  but  very  few  Friends,  yet  had 
meetings  in  several  places,  and  at  the  houses 
of  some  people,  who  were  not  of  our  profes- 
sion, and  the  longer  we  tarried,  the  larger  our 
meetings  were,  and  many  began  to  be  affected, 
and  spake  well  of  us,  and  our  devotions;  but 
some  were  disturbed,  and  spoke  to  the  gover- 
nor to  break  up  our  meetings;  upon  which  he 
sent  orders,  by  one  of  his  colonels,  to  break 
up  our  meeting,  which  troubled  divers  sober 
people.  After  this  I  met  with  the  governor, 
and  he  being  a  moderate  man,  we  had  the  fol- 
lowing discourse  : 

Gov.  How  do  you  like  our  country  ?  we  are 
but  a  little  spot  in  the  sea. 

T.  C.  I  like  it  well  for  its  moderate  climate; 
if  the  people  were  moderate  also,  it  would  be 
well. 

Gov.  Doth  it  answer  your  end  in  coming  ? 

T.  C.  My  end  in  coining,  was  to  visit  the 
people  in  Christian  love. 

Gov.  Do  you  think  the  people  will  be 
brought  over? 

T.  C.  If  they  are  brought  to  truth  and  right- 
eousness, it  will  be  well  for  them  ;  this  is  the 
end  of  our  coming. 

Gov.  If  you  had  acquainted  me  with  your 
design,  when  you  first  came,  you  had  done 
well ;  it  was  your  duty. 

T.  C.  If  we  had  known  the  governor's  will 
herein,  or  that  thou  wouldst  have  spoken  with 
us,  we  should  have  readily  answered  it  ;  but 
knowing  nothing  of  it,  we  could  not  tell  but 
that  it  might  be  taken  for  rudeness  in  us,  con- 
sidering our  homely  way,  and  manner  of  ad- 
dressing such  men. 

Gov.  Then  your  design  in  coming  here  was 
to  preach. 

T.  C.  Yes,  as  we  found  a  concern  upon  us 
to  preach,  and  a  desire  in  the  people  to  hear. 

Gov.  Why  do  you  not  tarry  with  them  ? 
that  looks  strange;  here,  the  people  are  affect- 
ed with  you,  and  you  go  away,  and  leave  them; 
upon  my  word,  I  blame  you  for  that. 

T.  C.  We  do  not  direct  them  to  men,  but 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  their  teacher,  and 
bishop  of  their  souls ;  and  why  should  our 
leaving  them  look  strange  to  the  governor  ?  for 
it  was  the  practice  of  the  apostles  of  our  Lord 
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Jesus  Christ,  and  his  own  practice,  and  com- 
mand to  his  followers  ;  and  they  travelled  up 
and  down  the  world  preaching  the  gospel. 

Gov.  The  apostles  were  inspired  men  ;  in- 
spired by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  preach  the  gospel. 
I  suppose  you  do  not  pretend  to  be  inspired. 

T.  C.  Every  true  Christian  ought  to  pray 
for  the  pouring  out  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  Holy 
Ghost  upon  him  ;  the  church  of  England  also 
prays  for  it;  the  receiving  of  which  is  inspira- 
tion. 

Gov.  Your  reasons  being  grounded  on  Scrip- 
ture, you  are  well  grounded ;  for  no  man  can 
deny  the  Scriptures  ;  then  you  say  you  are 
inspired  ? 

T.  C.  I  hope  I  am;  I  pray  for  it  with  great 
earnestness. 

Gov.  Then  it  is  but  ask,  and  have,  you  think? 

T.  C.  If  we  ask  in  faith,  without  wavering, 
we  shall  receive,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  and  his  apostles,  in  the  New  Testament. 

Gov.  Well,  if  any  have  a  desire  to  hear  you, 
you  may  preach  in  welcome. 

"After  I  had  this  discourse  with  the  governor, 
it  was  reported  on  the  island,  that  the  governor 
had  given  us  a  license  to  preach,  (which  was 
not  true  further  than  the  aforesaid  discourse,) 
and  then  we  had  larger  meetings  than  before." 

"  1706.  When  I  was  travelling  in  those  parts, 
I  had  a  concern  on  my  mind  to  visit  the  In- 
dians living  near  Susquehanna,  on  the  Cones- 
togoe,  and  I  laid  it  before  the  elders  of  Not- 
tingham meeting,  with  which  they  expressed 
their  unity,  and  promoted  my  visiting  them. 
We  got  an  interpreter,  and  thirteen  or  fourteen 
of  us  travelled  through  the  woods,  about  fifty 
miles,  carrying  our  provisions  with  us,  and  on 
the  journey  sat  down  by  a  river,  and  spread  our 
food  on  the  grass,  and  reposed  ourselves  and 
horses,  &e.  then  went  on  cheerfully,  and  with 
good  will,  and  much  love  to  the  poor  Indians, 
and  when  we  came,  they  received  us  kindly, 
treating  us  civilly  in  their  way.  We  treated 
about  having  a  meeting  with  them  in  a  reli- 
gious way,  upon  which  they  called  a  council, 
in  which  they  were  very  grave,  and  spoke  one 
after  another,  without  any  heat  or  jarring,  and 
some  of  the  most  esteemed  of  their  women  do 
sometimes  speak  in  their  councils.  I  asked  our 
interpreter  why  they  permitted  the  women  to 
speak  in  their  councils:  his  answer  was,  'some 
women  are  wiser  than  some  men.'  Our  in- 
terpreter told  me  they  had  not  done  any  thing 
for  many  years,  without  the  council  of  an 
ancient  grave  woman,  who  I  observed  spoke 
much  in  their  council,  for  I  was  permitted  to 
be  present  at  it ;  and  I  asked  what  it  was  the 
woman  said ;  he  told  me  she  was  an  empress, 
and  they  gave  much  heed  to  what  she  said 
amongst  them,  and  that  she  then  said  she  look- 
ed upon  our  coming  to  be  more  than  natural, 
because  we  did  not  come  to  buy  or  sell,  or 
get  gain,  but  came  in  love,  and  respect  to  them, 
and  desired  their  well-doing,  both  here  and 
hereafter  ;  and  added,  that  our  meetings  among 
them  might  be  very  beneficial  to  their  young- 
people;  and  she  advised  them  to  hear  us,  and 
entertain  us  kindly,  and  accordingly  they  did. 
There  were  two  nations  of  them,  the  Senecas 
and  Shawanese:  we  had  first  a  meeting  with 
the  Senecas,  with  which  they  were  much  af- 
fected, and  they  called  the  Shawanese,  and  inter- 


preted to  them  what  we  had  spoke  in  their 
meeting,  and  the  poor  Indians  were  under  a 
solid  exercise  and  concern;  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  was  preached  freely  to  them,  and 
faith  in  Christ,  who  was  put  to  death  at  Jerusa- 
lem by  the  unbelieving  Jews,  and  that  this 
same  Jesus  came  to  save  people  from  their 
sins,  and  by  his  grace  and  light  in  the  soul, 
shows  to  man  his  sins,  and  convinceth  him 
thereof:  delivering  him  out  of  them,  and  gives 
inward  peace  and  comfort  to  the  soul,  for  well- 
doing, and  sorrow  and  trouble  for  evil-doing; 
to  all  which,  as  their  manner  is,  they  gave  as- 
sent, and  to  that  of  the  light  in  the  soul,  they 
gave  a  double  assent;  and  they  seemed  much 
affected  with  the  doctrine  of  truth;  also  the 
benefit  of  the  holy  Scriptures  was  largely 
opened  to  them.  After  this  we  returned  to 
our  respective  habitations,  thankful  in  our 
hearts  to  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ." 

"  1707. — On  our  way  to  Jamaica,  we  saw  a 
small  privateer  that  gave  us  chase,  and  it  being 
calm,  she  rowed  up  toward  us;  the  master  pre- 
pared the  vessel  to  fight,  hoisting  up  the  main- 
sail, and  putting  out  our  colours:  some  were 
bold,  and  some  sorrowful:  one  coming  to  me 
asked  what  I  thought  of  it,  and  what  I  thought 
of  the  Quakers' principles  now;  I  told  him  I 
thought  I  was  as  willing  to  go  to  heaven  as 
himself  was:  to  which  he  said  nothing,  but 
turned  away  from  me.  Another  asked  me 
what  I  would  do  now?  I  told  him  I  would  pray 
that  they  might  be  made  better,  and  that  they 
might  be  made  fit  to  die.  Then  in*  the  midst 
of  their  noise  and  hurry,  in  secret,  I  begged  of 
the  Almighty,  in  the  name,  and  for  the  sake  of 
his  dear  Son,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  cause 
a  fresh  gale  of  wind  to  spring  up,  that  we  might 
be  delivered  from  the  enemy  without  shedding 
blood,  (well  knowing  that  few  of  them  were  fit 
to  die,)  and  even  while  I  was  thus  concerned, 
the  Lord  answered  my  desire  and  prayer;  for 
in  a  few  minutes  the  wind  sprang  up,  and  we 
soon  left  them  out  of  sight,  our  vessel  sailing 
extraordinary  well;  the  next  day  we  got  to  Ja- 
maica and  had  divers  meetings.  We  had  a 
meeting  at  Port-royal,  in  a  place  where  the 
earthquake  had  destroyed  a  large  building,  in 
which  meeting  I  had  occasion  to  remind  them 
of  the  righteous  judgments  of  God,  which  had 
been  justly  inflicted  on  them,  for  sins  and  wick- 
edness; some  wept,  and  some  were  rude. — 
After  having  had  divers  meetings,  and  solemn- 
ly taking  leave  of  those  Friends  that  were  there, 
we  went  on  board  our  vessel  in  order  for  Eng- 
land, by  God's  permission.  We  got  readily 
through  the  windward  passage,  between  the 
islands  of  Cuba  and  Hispaniola;  and  divers 
times  after  we  left  Jamaica,  we  were  chased 
by  several  ships,  but  they  could  not  come  up 
with  us.  One  ship  of  twenty-eight  guns,  gave 
us  chase,  after  a  great  storm,  and  was  almost 
up  with  us  before  we  could  well  make  sail; 
they  being  eager  of  their  prey,  sent  their  hands 
aloft  to  let  their  reefs  out  of  the  topsails,  in  or- 
der to  make  more  speed,  and  came  running 
mightily  towards  us,  and  gained  much  upon 
us: — we  fearing  to  make  sail  by  reason  of  the 
storm,  the  sea  running  very  high,  and  our 
masts  being  therefore  in  danger,  we  were 
some  time  in  doubt  whether  we  should  escape 


or  not;  but  while  we  were  in  this  consterna- 
tion, down  came  the  French  ship's  three  top- 
masts at  once !  !  So  we  escaped  and  left  her, 
and  went  rejoicing  on  our  way,  that  we  were 
thus  delivered. 

"This  was  one  of  the  great  and  remarkable 
deliverances,  among  the  many  I  met  with,  by 
the  good  hand  and  providence  of  the  Lord, 
my  great,  and  good  Master,  whom  I  hope  to 
serve  all  my  days." 

For  "The  Friend.'' 

I  have  been  for  some  time  anxiously  look- 
ing for  a  compliance  with  the  request  made  in 
a  lormer  number  of"  The  Friend,"  respecting 
the  present  situation  of  Friends'  meetings;  but 
have  looked  in  vain. 

I  will,  therefore,  contribute  such  informa- 
tion as  I  am  in  possession  of,  respecting  the 
western  quarter,  and  its  constituent  meetings 
— hoping  it  may  be  an  inducement  to  others 
to  engage  in  a  similar  task. 

At  the  western  quarterly  meeting,  held  at 
London  Grove  in  Chester  county,  Pa.  in  the 
8th  mo.  1827,  after  much  commotion,  and  a 
very  considerable  degree  of  excitement  on  the 
part  of  the  disaffected  members,  they  having  a 
determination  to  appoint  representatives  to  at- 
tend a  meeting  which  they  call  a  yearly  meeting, 
held  at  Green  street  in  the  10th  mo.  following, 
but  not  getting  their  unjust  and  disorderly  mea- 
sures accomplished,  the  day  being  far  spent,  the 
meeting  adjourned  to  the  next,  at  which  time 
it  assembled.  The  disaffected  being  no  less 
determined  to  put  their  preconcerted  plans  in- 
to operation,  appointed  their  representatives 
over  the  heads,  and  regardless  of  the  remon- 
strances of  those  disposed  tomaintain  the  order 
and  dignity  of  the  Society;  after  which  they 
withdrew  and  left  Friends ;  who,  after  sitting 
some  lime  in  silence,  feeling  that  they  were 
not  deserted  by  the  great  Head  of  the  church, 
his  presence  being  graciously  vouchsafed  to 
the  humbling  of  many  minds  present;  and  re- 
lying on  the  all  protecting  arm  of  Israel's  un- 
slumbering  shepherd,  they  sensibly  experienced 
the  unity  of  the  spirit  to  be  the  alone  bond  of 
peace.  And  not  being  ashamed  to  be  counted 
fools  for  Christ's  sake,  nor  openly  to  declare 
their  allegiance  to  their  Master's  cause,  they 
were  enabled  weightily  to  transact  the  busi- 
ness which  consequently  came  before  them: 
and  in  much  unity,  and  feelings  of  fellowship, 
adjourned  to  meet  at  New  Garden  at  the  usu- 
al time  in  the  1 1th  month. 

After  holding  the  quarterly  meeting  at  New 
Garden,  in  the  11th  and  2d  months,  Friends 
adjourned  to  London  Grove,  where  the  quarter 
had  been  held  previous  to  the  separation,  and 
concluded  to  meet  on  sixth  instead  of  third 
day,*  in  the  same  week  in  which  it  had  usu- 
ally been  held. 

The  meeting  of  ministers  and  elders  is  held 
the  day  preceding,  at  which  time  and  place 
Friends  continue  to  hold  the  quarterly  meet- 
ing. The  western  quarter  is  held  on  the  sixth 
day  following  the  3d  2d  day  in  the  2d,  5tb,  8th, 
and  1 1th  months. 

The  western  quarter  is  composed  of  five 

*  The  Hicksites  occupy  the  house  on  second  and 
third  days. 
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monthly  meetings,  viz.  Kennet,  Centre,  New 
Garden,  Fallowfield,  and  London  Grove. 

Kennet  monthly  meeting  is  held  on  third 
day  after  the  first  second  day  in  each  month,  at 
a  new  house  lately  erected  near  Parkerville. 

Centre  is  held  on  fourth  day  at  Hockesson, 
New  Garden  on  fifth  day  at  West  Grove, 
Fallowfield  on  sixth  day  at  Doe  Run,  and  Lon- 
don Grove  on  seventh  day  at  London  Grove, 
all  in  the  same  week. 

Kennet  monthly  meeting,  before  the  separa- 
tion, was  composed  of  three  preparative  meet- 
ings, viz.  Kennet,  Marlborough,  and  Kennet 
Square  :  the  two  latter  have  since  been  laid 
down,  and  Kennet  only  remains,  which  is  com- 
posed of  two  meetings  for  worship,  Kennet 
and  Marlborough,  Kennet  Square  particular 
meeting  being  laid  down,  and  its  members  at- 
tached to  Marlborough,  which  is  held  in  a 
building  formerly  occupied  as  a  workshop, 
near  Caleb  Pennock's,  about  a  mile  in  a  south- 
erly direction  from  Marlborough  meetinghouse. 
Midweek  meeting  is  held  on  fourth  day. 
Kennet  preparative  and  particular  meetings 
are  held  at  a  house  lately  erected  for  that  pur- 
pose, near  Parkerville,  which  is  built  of  stone. 
Its  length  is  forty,  and  width  thirty  feet  :  the 
ground  on  which  it  stands,  with  a  sufficiency 
for  other  purposes,  was  gratuitously  given. 
Midweek  meeting  is  held  on  fifth  day. 
Centre  monthly  meeting  was  formerly  com- 
posed of  two  preparative  meetings,  Centre 
and  Hockesson,  each  of  which  was  constituted 
of  but  one  meeting  for  worship  :  Centre  prepa- 
rative and  particular  meetings  are  both  laid 
down,  and  the  members  attached  to  Hockes- 
son. But  in  consequence  of  the  very  remote 
situation  of  Centre  Friends,  there  being  no 
male,  at  present,  and  but  few  females  remain- 
ing, it  was  concluded  to  grant  them  an  indulg- 
ed meeting,  which  is  held  once  in  two  weeks, 
on  first  day,  at  the  house  of  Mary  Brinton. 

Hockesson  particular  meeting  is  held  at  the 
meeting  house,  on  first  day  afternoons  and 
fourth  day  mornings. 

The  former  time  of  holding  this  meeting 
was  on  first  and  fifth  day  mornings,  at  which 
time  the  Hicksites  occupy  the  house. 

New  Garden  monthly  meeting  is  composed 
of  two  preparative  meetings,  New  Garden  and 
West  Grove. 

New  Garden  preparative  and  particular 
meetings  are  held  in  a  house  built  during  last 
summer  for  that  purpose.  It  is  a  brick  build- 
ing, and  neatly  finished  ;  its  dimensions  are 
thirty-six  by  forty  feet.  The  ground  on  which  it 
stands  was  given  gratuitously. 

West  Grove  preparative  is  composed  of 
West  Grove  particular  meeting,  and  one  held 
by  indulgence. 

West  Grove  is  held  in  the  meeting  house, 
on  first  and  fifth  day  mornings.  The  separat- 
ists hold  their  meetings  in  the  same  house,  but 
at  different  times,  leaving  Friends  uninterrupt 
ed  in  their  religious  assemblies;  a  singular  in- 
stance of  Hicksite  retreat. 

The  indulged  meeting  is  held  in  a  school 
house,  near  Samuel  Spencer's :  midweek  meet 
ing  on  fourth  day.    At  this  meeting  no  sepa 
ration  has  taken  place,  although  a  few  of  the 
Hicksites  generally  attend. 
Fallowfield  monthly  meeting  was,  previous  to 


the  separation,  composed  of  two  preparative 
meetings,  Fallowfield  and  Doe  Run,  each  of 
which  consisted  of  but  one  meeting  for  wor- 
ship. Doe  Run  preparative  and  particular 
meetings  are  both  laid  down,  and  the  members 
attached  to  Fallowfield,  which  is  held  in  a 
school  house,  near  the  meeting  house.  Mid- 
week meeting  on  fifth  day. 

London  Grove  monthly  meeting  did,  and  still 
continues  to  consist  of  but  one  preparative  and 
particular  meeting,  which  are  now  held  in  a 
building  formerly  occupied  as  a  store  house, 
near  [saac  Pusey's,  about  one  and  a  half  miles, 
in  a  south  westerly  direction  from  the  meeting 
house.  Midweek  meeting  is  held  on  fourth  day. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  preceding  statement, 
that  Friends  have  been  subjected  to  numberless 
difficulties  and  disadvantages,  being  under  the 
necessity  of  leaving  their  meeting  houses,  and 
altering  the  times  of  holding  their  religious 
meetings,  in  order  to  maintain  a  faithful  tes- 
timony against  this  disorganising  spirit,  and 
its  adherents,  whose  doctrines  have  a  power- 
ful tendency  to  lay  waste  those  testimonies, 
for  which  our  worthy  predecessors  so  deeply  suf- 
fered; and  which  are  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith. 

But  we  are  willing  still  to  cherish  the  pleas- 
ing anticipation  that  our  religious  Society  will 
again  shine  in  its  primitive  lustre,  thoroughly 
cleansed  from  the  stains  of  infidelity;  that  its 
members  may  not  merely  be  sciolists  but  prac- 
tical Christians,  evincing  to  the  world  that  they 
are  the  devoted  followers  of  the  Lamb.   W.  M. 


For  "  The  Friend. 

OBITUARY. 

Of  those  who  continue"  faithful  unto  death," 
some  undergo  extraordinary  outward  trials 
and  sufferings;  while  the  temporal  circum 
stances  of  others  scarcely  differ  from(the  com 
mon  lot  of  men.  Yet  Christians  of  this  latter 
class,  obtain  a  crown  as  glorious,  through 
conflict  as  severe,  though  less  apparent;  and 
their  memory,  though  less  renowned,  is  equally 
precious.  The  truth  of  this  reflection  was  ex 
emplified  in  the  life  and  death  of  Phila  Dennis. 
She  lived,  during  childhood,  at  Farmington, 
Ontario  county,  N.  Y.  with  her  parents,  Ste- 
phen and  Phebe  Aldrick,  respected  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  At  the  age  of  14, 
she  was  placed  with  an  aunt  in  the  neighbouring 
county  of  Cayuga,  and  became  a  pupil  in 
Friends'  female  boarding  school  in  the  village 
of  Aurora.  She  afterwards  performed  the 
duties  of  a  teacher  there,  so  faithfully  and  pro 
perly  as  to  make  herself  much  respected  and 
beloved.  Prompted  by  anxiety  to  improve  her 
pupils,  and  still  more  by  a  tender  solicitude  for 
the  comfort  of  her  parents,  (to  whose  benefit 
she  piously  devoted  most  of  her  earnings,)  her 
industry  exceeded  the  limits  of  prudence;  and 
its  effects,  increased  by  an  occasional  illness 
obliged  her  to  give  up  her  employment. 

In  1826  she  was  married,  and  her  friends 
cherished  a  pleasing  hope  that  she  might  not 
be  soon  taken  away  from  them.  Her  acquaint- 
ance, and  perhaps  her  usefulness,  were  re 
stricted  by  a  remarkable  diffidence;  but  among 
her  intimate  friends  and  in  her  family,  the 
soundness  of  her  understanding,  the  upright- 
ness of  her  heart,  and  the  affectionate  sympa- 


thy of  her  disposition,  clearly  appeared.  Her 
last  illness  was  lingering,  though  from  the  first 
it  appeared  to  her  likely  to  prove  mortal.  The 
following  written  expressions  indicate  the  con- 
cern she  daily  felt,  to  be  prepared  for  that  event. 

"  11  mo.  13,  1829.  I  have  already  had  an 
illness  of  five  months.  How  much  longer  it  is 
to  continue,  is  known  only  to  Him  who  has  dis- 
pensed it.  If  it  may  be  a  means  to  wean  me 
from  the  world,  and  reconcile  me  to  death,  I 
shall  have  cause  thankfully  to  rejoice,  that  so 
much  time  has  been  granted  for  this  important 
purpose.  May  I  obtain  patience  and  resigna- 
tion." 

At  entering  upon  her  29th  year,  she  also 
wrote  thus:- — 

"  12  mo.  17,  1829.  This  is  my  birth  day. 
Three  months  ago,  I  little  thought  to  have  seen 
the  return  of  this  day,  and  still  less  do  I  now 
expect  to  witness  another.  May  1  improve 
the  remaining  moments  allotted  me,  to  my 
soul's  eternal  advantage.  Divine  mercy  has 
been  great  towards  me,  and  it  is  so  still." 

Perceiving  that  the  peculiar  nature  of  her 
disease  made  it  difficult  for  her  to  speak  much 
of  the  state  of  her  mind,  she  wrote  as  follows: — 
"  I  hope  my  friends  will  not  think  I  repine  at 
outward  afflictions.  I  trust  I  do  not.  I  believe 
they  are  designed  by  Omnipotence  to  be  bless- 
ings, and  I  am  striving  to  view  and  to  feel  them 
as  such."    And  at  another  time: — 

"Tears  are  by  no  means  always  an  indication 
of  grief  and  of  a  repining  spirit.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  may  proceed  from  gratitude,  from 
love,  from  a  sense  of  the  loving  kindness  of  the 
Almighty,  to  us  unworthy  creatures." 

The  truth  of  these  expressions  was  abun- 
dantly confirmed  by  the  solid  and  tender  frame 
of  mind,  which  was  evident  through  all  her 
sufferings.  She  was  grateful  for  the  company 
which  she  enjoyed  of  her  husband,  her  mother 
and  sisters;  and  assiduously  endeavoured  to 
lighten  their  care,  and  to  soothe  their  grief. — 
In  common  with  others,  she  had  lamented 
the  causes  of  the  recent  divisions  in  the  Society 
of  Friends.  She  had  stood  so  far  neutral  in 
the  controversy,  as  neither  to  join  in  disputes, 
nor  to  attend  meetings  of  discipline.  Those 
which  have  been  called  orthodox  meetings, 
being  sometimes  during  her  last  illness  the 
subject  of  discourse,  she  said,  that  way  looked 
to  her  nearest  right  ;  that  she  had  no  extra- 
ordinary vision,  but  in  reflecting  upon  the 
subject,  had  become  convinced  that  if  she  were 
to  be  restored  to  health,  it  would  be  her  duty 
to  attend  those  meetings  as  a  member;  and 
apologised  for  her  conduct  by  adding,  that, 
perhaps,  if  she  had  lived  more  faithfully,  she 
would  have  seen  it  to  be  her  duty  sooner. 

While  the  "  time  of  her  departure"  drew 
near,  she  was  favoured  with  a  tranquil  assur- 
ance of  divine  support,  like  that  which  David 
enjoyed,  when  he  said,  "  though  I  walk  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no 
evil,  for  thou  art  with  me."  Her  earnest 
labour,  her  "  heart's  desire  and  prayer,"  was 
for  patience  ;  and  she  was  so  preserved  in  it, 
that  when  her  near  release  was  perceived  and 
spoken  of,  she  said  with  almost  her  latest 
breath,  "  I  am  willing  to  wait,  and  to  suffer 
what  remains  for  me  to  suffer."  Her  decease 
took  place  on  the  29th  of  3d  mo.  1831. 
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An  account  of  the  first  scltltmenl  of  Friends'  meetings 
and  Ike  lime  of  building  their  Meeting  houses  in  the 
provinces  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvai&t. 

(Concluded  from  page  214.) 

In  the  year  1712,  several  Friends,  viz: — 
John  Lowdon,  John  Miller,  Michael  Lightfoot, 
James  Starr,  Thomas  Garnett,  and  others, 
being  settled  in  New  Garden,  they  mostly  fre- 
quented Kennett  meeting,  till  about  the  year 
1714  or  1715,  when  a  meeting  was  settled 
there,  and  a  meeting  house  built,  which  con- 
tinued till  about  the  year  1743,  when  a  larger 
house  was  built,  which  remains  to  this  time, 
being  known  by  the  name  of  New  Garden 
meeting.  The  first  monthly  meeting  of  New 
Garden,  distinct  from  Newark,  was  in  the  fifth 
month,  1718,  which  then  consisted  of  three 
preparative  meetings,  viz: — Nottingham,  New 
Garden  and  London  Grove.  (See  Newark.) 
A  meeting  for  worship,  every  first  and  fifth  day, 
was  held  at  said  John  Miller's  house  for  some 
years  before  the  building  said  meeting  house. 
At  the  request  of  New  Garden  monthly  meet- 
ing, a  meeting  for  worship  was  settled  at  or 
near  Hattill  Vernon's  every  first  and  sixth  day 
of  the  week  in  the  year  1732;  this  meeting 
was  afterwards  called  Leacock.  Meetings  for 
worship  were  first  settled  in  Darby  in  the  year 
1682,  and  a  meeting  house  SOon  after  built: 
their  monthly  meeting  was  settled  in  1684,  till 
which  time  they  were  joined  to  Chester  month- 
ly meeting.  The  names  of  some  of  the  first 
settlers  belonging  to  Darby  meeting,  were 
John  Blunston,  Michael  Blunston,  George 
Wood,  Joshua  Fearn,  Henry  Gibbons,  Samuel 
Sellers,  Richard  Bonsall,  Edmund  Cartlidge, 
Thomas  Hood,  John  Bartram,  Robert  Nayler, 
and  Adam  Rhoads,  who  all  came  from  Derby- 
shire in  England;  Thomas  Worth,  Samuel 
Bradshaw,  John  Hollowell,  William  Wood, 
Thomas  Bradshaw,  Robert  Southorn,  and 
Richard  Parker,  who  all  came  from  Notting- 
hamshire; John  Hood,  William  Garrett,  Ro- 
bert Cliffe,  William  Smith,  John  Smith,  and 
Thomas  Smith,  who  came  from  Leicester- 
shire. 

In  the  year  1714,  Francis  Swaim,  John 
Smith,  Joseph  Pennock,  William  Pusey,  and 
several  other  Friends,  being  settled  in  Marl- 
borough, &c.  kept  a  meeting  for  some  time  at 
John  Smith's  house,  until  about  the  year  H24, 
when  a  meeting  was  settled  there,  and  a  meet- 
ing house  built  in  London  Grove  township, 
which  remained  till  about  the  year  1743, 
when  a  larger  house  was  built  near  the  other, 
which  to  this  time  has  been  known  by  the  name 
of  Grove  or  London  Grove  meeting.  In  the 
year  1744,  a  general  meeting  for  worship,  to 
be  held  on  the  third  day  of  the  week,  after  the 
quarterly  meeting,  in  the  ninth  month  yearly, 
was  set  up,  and  since  held  at  their  meeting 
house.  Abraham  Marshall,  Peter  Collins, 
Jeremiah  Dean,  and  several  other  Friends, 
being  settled  in  and  near  the  forks  of  Brandy- 
wine,  belonged  to  Kennett  meeting  till  the 
year  1722,  when  they  requested  a  meeting  to 
be  settled  among  them,  which  was  allowed, 
and  held  in  a  house  belonging  to  Abraham 
Marshall,  till  about  the  year  1727,  when  a 
piece  of  ground  was  purchased,  and  a  meeting 
house  was  built;  and  in  the  year  1737,  said 
Friends  joined  with  the  Friends  of  Cain,  and 


they  together  had  liberty  to  hold  a  monthly 
meeting,  which  yet  continues,  and  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Bradford  meeting. 

Henry  Dixon,  John  Baldwin,  John  Dixon, 
and  divers  other  Friends,  being  settled  in  Mill 
Creek  hundred,  New  Castle  county,  in  the  year 
1737,  had  a  meeting  of  worship  established 
among  them — it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Hockessing  meeting,  so  called  from  an  Indian 
town  that  was  formerly  near  that  place — it  be- 
longs to  Newark  meeting;  it  was  first  held  in 
a  little  school  house,  and  so  continued  till  the 
year  1738,  when  a  piece  of  ground  was  pur- 
chased, and  a  meeting  house  built,  which  was 
enlarged  in  the  year  1745,  as  it  is  at  this 
time. 

Several  Friends  being  settled  at  Wilming- 
ton, in  New  Castle  county,  viz: — William 
Shipley,  Joshua  Way,  Thomas  West,  David 
Ferris,  Joseph  Hews,  and  divers  others,  they, 
in  the  year  1738,  requested  the  liberty  to  have 
a  meeting  for  worship  settled  amongst  them, 
which  was  allowed,  and  first  held  at  the  house 
of  William  Shipley;  but  in  the  same  year  they 
provided  a  house  for  a  meeting  place,  in  which 
they  met  till  the  year  1748,  when  their  large 
meeting  house  was  built:  in  the  year  1750, 
they  and  New  Castle  Friends  joining,  had  a 
monthly  meeting  settled  between  them  as  at 
this  time. 

Friends  of  George's  Creek  had  a  meeting 
among  them  at  times  for  many  years  before 
1703;  but  in  that  year,  by  the  consent  of  New- 
ark monthly  and  Chester  quarterly  meeting, 
they  had  a  meeting  settled  constantly  among 
them  as  at  this  day. 

In  the  year  1724,  Samuel  Miller  and  An- 
drew Moore  made  application,  on  behalf  of 
themselves  and  their  friends  settled  about  Sad- 
bury,  for  liberty  to  build  a  meeting  house, 
which  being  granted  by  the  quarterly  meeting, 
they  built  one  in  1725,  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  Sadbury  meeting.    (See  Leacock.) 

In  the  year  1732,  Hattill  Vernon,  William 
Evans,  and  several  other  Friends,  being  settled 
in  and  about  Leacock,  in  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster, made  application  to  have  a  meeting 
settled  among  them,  which  being  laid  before 
the  quarterly  meeting  of  Chester  and  approved 
of,  it  was  settled  accordingly,  and  is  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Leacock  meeting — 
being  joined  to  New  Garden  monthly  meeting, 
it  continued  to  be  a  branch  thereof  till  the 
year  1737,  when  they  applied  to  have  a  month- 
ly meeting  among  themselves,  in  conjunction 
with  Sadbury  Friends,  which  was  granted,  and 
the  same  is  known  by  the  name  of  Sadbury 
monthly  meeting. 

A  meeting  was  first  held  at  Nottingham 
about  the  year  1704.  In  the  year  1715, 
Friends  of  that  place  were,  by  the  consent  of 
the  quarterly  meeting  of  Chester,  joined  to 
Newark  monthly  meeting;  but  they  at  first  be- 
longed to  Concord  monthly  meeting:  several 
settlers  of  Nottingham  had  removed  thither 
from  towards  Chester,  to  wit:  William  Brown, 
John  Churchman,  Andrew  Job,  Aaron  Cop- 
pock,  James  Brown,  and  others.* 


*  In  early  times,  the  chief  place  of  entertainment 
for  Friends,  was  at  the  house  of  William  Brown,  the 
cider,  a  worthy  Friend.    He  was  born  in  the  first 


The  first  meeting  house  at  Nottingham  was 
a  log  house,  which  growing  too  little  about  the 
year  1721,  a  new  brick  house  was  built  for 
that  end,  which  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  tenth 
month,  1748,  was  burnt  down,  and  the  year 
following  repaired  again  with  a  large  addition 
of  stone  thereto:  it  is  now  one  of  the  most 
commodious  houses  in  Chester  county,  though 
several  there  exceed  most  other  places.  In  the 
year  1718,  New  Garden  and  Nottingham  were 
divided  from  Newark  monthly  meeting,  and 
joined  into  a  monthly  meeting  by  themselves, 
which  did  some  time  after  circulate,  being  held 
one  month  at  New  Garden,  and  the  next  at 
Nottingham.  (See  Newark,  New  Garden,  and 
Little  Britain.)  In  1730,  a  monthly  meeting 
was  settled  to  be  held  at  East  Nottingham,  the 
third  seventh  day  in  every  month,  which  still 
continues. 

In  the  third  month,  1719,  application  was 
made  to  the  said  monthly  meeting  for  a  meet- 
ing of  worship,  to  be  held  once  a  week  on  a 
week  day,  at  the  house  of  James  King,  at  the 
west  end  of  Nottingham,  except  that  week  that 
the  preparative  meeting  was  held  at  the  east 
end:  also,  one  on  the  first  day  in  each  month, 
which  being  laid  before  the  quarterly  meeting, 
was  agreed  to,  and  was  some  time  in  practice. 

In  1723,  these  Friends  at  the  west  end  of 
Nottingham,  had  liberty  to  hold  a  meeting  on 
the  third  first  day  in  every  month  during  the 
winter  season;  in  1724,  it  was  held  at  the  same 
place,  viz.  at  the  house  of  James  King  every 
other  first  day. 

In  1727,  Friends  here  built  their  meeting 
house,  and  now  hold  meetings  for  worship 
constantly. 

In  the  year  1736,  application  was  made  to 
the  quarterly  meeting  of  Chester,  on  behalf  of 
the  Friends  of  Deer  Creek,  who  desired  to 
have  a  meeting  settled  there,  which  was  grant- 
ed, and  a  meeting  house  built;  it  is  in  Balti- 
more county,  (Maryland) — they  in  conjunction 
with  Bush  River,  held  a  preparative  meeting 
one  month  at  Bush  River,  and  another  at  Deer 
Creek,  till  the  sixth  month,  1754,  when,  by 
consent  of  the  monthly  meeting  of  Notting- 
ham, it  was  altered  to  be  held  at  Deer  Creek 
constantly  the  third  sixth  day  in  every  month. 

In  the  year  1749,  by  consent  of  Chester 
quarterly  meeting,  a  meeting  for  worship  was 
settled  at  Little  Britain,  in  Lancaster  county, 
and  belongs  to  West  Nottingham  preparative, 
and  East  Nottingham  monthly  meeting,  The 
said  monthly  now  consists  of  three  preparative 
meetings,  viz:  East  Nottingham,  West  Not- 
tingham, and  Bush  River,  or  Deer  Creek 
meeting,  and  of  five  particular  meetings.  Note 
the  meeting  that  used  to  be  called  Bush  River, 


month,  1656,  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  in  Eng- 
land— was  convinced  by  the  preaching  of  William 
Dewsbury,  at  Wellingborough,  in  the  county  afore- 
said. He  was  of  a  loving  disposition  to  all,  a  ser- 
viceable member  and  elder  in  the  church;  being  a 
pattern  of  plainness,  and  bore  the  distinguished 
marks  of  a  true  Christian.  He  was  a  maltster  by 
trade,  and  by  his  honest  and  plain  dealing  obtained  a 
good  report  among  all  sorts  of  people—he  was  the 
parent  of  a  numerous  offspring,  and  retained  his 
senses  and  faculties  even  to  extreme  old  age  as  well 
as  most  men.  He  quietly  departed  this  life  the  23d 
of  the  sixth  month,  1746,  in  the  ninety-first  year  of 
his  age. 
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is  now  called  Deer  Creek  altogether.  The 
week  day  meetings  are  held  thus:  at  East  Not- 
tingham, Deer  Creek,  and  Little  Britain,  on 
the  fifth  day  of  every  week — at  West  Notting- 
ham on  fourth  day — at  Bush  River  no  week 
day  meeting;  it  being  dropped  for  several 
years. 

A.  general  youth's  meeting,  to  be  held  the 
last  second  day  in  the  seventh  month,  was  set 
up  at  Nottingham  in  1746,  and  still  continues. 

In  the  year  1750,  on  the  application  of 
Friends  of  Huntington  to  the  quarterly  meet- 
ing of  Chester,  to  hold  meetings  for  worship 
on  every  first  and  sixth  days  of  the  week,  the 
same  was  granted  them;  they  belong  to  War- 
rington monthly  meeting. 

In  1 748,  Friends  of  Minalon  had  liberty  from 
the  quarterly  meeting  of  Chester,  to  hold  meet- 
ings for  worship  on  first  and  fourth  days,  and 
also  a  preparative  meeting;  they  belong  to 
Warrington  monthly  meeting. 

In  1745,  on  the  request  of  Sadsbury  month- 
ly meeting  to  the  quarterly  meeting  of  Ches- 
ter, that  the  Friends  on  the  west  side  of 
Susquehanna,  to  wit  :  Newbury  and  Warring- 
ton, might  have  liberty  of  keeping  meetings  for 
worship,  as  also  preparative  meetings;  the 
same  was  allowed  them,  and  Friends  of  War- 
rington had  liberty  to  build  a  meeting  bouse. 
These  two  meetings  were  embodied  into  a 
monthly  meeting  in  1747,  which  is  called  by 
the  name  of  Warrington  monthly  meeting. 

About  the  year  1725,  Henry  Ballinger  and 
Josiah  Ballinger,  from  near  Salem,  in  West 
Jersey;  and  soon  after  them,  James  Wright, 
William  Beals,  and  others  from  Nottingham, 
settled  in  the  upper  parts  of  Prince  George's 
county,  Maryland,  near  a  large  creek  called 
Monoquesy.  About  the  year  1726,  they  ap- 
plied to  New  Garden  monthly  meeting  for  li- 
berty to  hold  a  meeting  for  worship  on  first 
days,  which  was  granted,  and  held  at  the  house 
of  Josiah  Ballinger  and  others,  till  the  year 
1736,  when  a  piece  of  ground  was  purchased 
and  a  meeting  house  built,  which  is  called  Cold 
Spring  meeting  house,  where  meetings  are 
still  kept. 

About  the  year  1732,  Alexander  Ross  and 
Company  obtained  a  grant  from  the  governor 
and  council  at  Williamsburgh,  in  Virginia,  for 
100,000acres  of  land,  near  a  large  creek  called 
Opcckon,  in  the  said  colony,  which  about  that 
time  was  settled  by  the  said  Alexander  Ross, 
Josiah  Ballinger,  James  Wright,  Evan  Thomas, 
and  divers  other  Friends  from  Pennsylvania 
and  Elk  River,  in  Maryland,  who  soon  after 
obtained  leave  from  the  quarterly  meeting  of 
Chester,  held  at  Concord,  to  hold  a  meeting 
for  worship,  soon  after  which,  land  was  pur- 
chased, and  a  meeting  house  built,  called 
Hopewell,  where  meetings  are  still  held  twice 
a  week. 

About  the  year  1733,  Amos  Janney,  from 
Bucks  county,  and  soon  after  divers  other 
Friends,  settled  about  forty  miles  lower  in  Vir 
ginia  than  Opeckon,  who  obtained  leave  to 
hold  a  meeting  for  worship  on  first  days,  which 
was  held  at  the  said  Amos  Jamiey's  and  other 
Friends'  houses,  till  the  year  1741,  when  a 
piece  of  land  was  purchased,  and  a  meeting 
house  built  thereon,  called  Fairfax,  where 
meetings  are  since  held  twice  a  week. 


About  the  year  1733,  or  soon  after,  Richard 
Beeson  and  divers  others,  settled  near  a  branch 
of  Opeckon,  called  Tuscarora,  where  a  meet- 
ing was  held  at  said  Beeson's  house  for  some 
time,  till  the  number  of  Friends  being  increas- 
ed, land  was  purchased,  and  a  meeting  house 
built,  called  Providence,  where  meetings  are 
since  held  twice  a  week. 

About  the  year  1736,  Friends' in  those  back 
settlements  applied  to  Chester  quarterly  meet- 
ing for  liberty  to  hold  a  monthly  meeting, 
which  was  granted,  and  was  held  twice  at 
Hopewell  and  once  at  Cold  Spring,  alias  Mo- 
noquesy, and  so  continued  till  the  year  1744, 
when  the  number  of  Friends  being  much  in- 
creased, they  applied  to  the  said  quarterly 
meeting  to  have  the  monthly  meeting  divided, 
which  was  granted,  so  that  since  the  year  1744, 
Hopewell  and  Providence  make  one  monthly 
meeting,  which  is  held  by  turns  at  Hopewell 
and  Cold  Spring,  and  the  meeting  at  Fairfax 
makes  another. 


A  Table  of  the  names  of  such  Friends  as  have  visited 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  from  Europe,,  in  the 
work  of  Ihe  ministry,  since  the  year  1721. 

1724.  Benjamin  Kidd,  from  England. 

1726.  Abigail  Bowles,  from  Ireland. 

1727.  William  Pigott,  Samuel  Bownas,  (the 
second  time,)  Joshua  Fielding,  from  England. 

1728.  Rowland  Wilson  and  Joseph  Taylor, 
from  England;  Joseph  Jordan,  from  Virginia. 

1731.  Henry  Frankland,  from  England. 

1732.  Paul  Johnson,  from  Ireland;  Hannah 
Dent,  from  England. 

1733.  John  Richardson,  (the  second  time,) 
Alice  Anderson  and  Margaret  Copeland,  from 
England;  Mungo  Bewly  and  Samuel  Stephens, 
from  Ireland. 

1734.  John  Burton  and  William  Backhouse, 
from  England. 

1735.  Joseph  Gill,  from  Ireland;  Edward 
Tylee,  from  England. 

1737.  John  Fothergill,  from  England,  (the 
third  time.) 

1738.  Ruth  Courtney  and  Susannah  Hud- 
son, from  Ireland. 

1739.  John  Hunt,  from  England. 
1741.  Samuel  Hopwood,  from  England. 
1743.  Edmund  Peckover,  John  Haslam  and 

Christopher  Wilson,  from  England;  Eleazar 
Shildon,  from  Ireland. 

1745.  Thomas  Gawthrop,  from  England. 
1747.  Samuel  Nottingham,  from  England. 
1750.  Jonah  Thompson,  James  Thornton, 
and  Mary  Weston,  from  England. 

1754.  Catharine  Payton,  Samuel  Fother- 
gill, Joshua  Dixon,  from  England;  Mary  Piesly, 
from  Ireland;  Thomas  Gawthrop,  from  West- 
moreland, (second  time.) 

1756.  John  Hunt,  from  London,  (second 
time;)  Christop  Wilson,  from  Cumberland, 
(second  time;)  James  Tasker,  Oxfordshire, 
G.  B. 

1757.  Samuel  Spavold,  Hertfordshire;  Wi 
liam  Rickett,  Lincolnshire. 

1759.  Mary  Kirby  and  John  Storer,  from 
England. 

1700.  George  Mason  and  Jane  Crossfield, 
from  England;  Susannah  Hatton,  (second time,) 
from  Ireland. 


1^761.  Robert  Prouel  and  John  Stephenson, 
from  England. 

1762.  Hannah  Harris  and  Elizabeth  Wil- 
kinson, and  Alice  Hall,  (died  in  Pennsylvania,) 
from  England. 

1765.  John  Griffith,  from  England;  William 
Hunt,  from  North  Carolina;  Abigail  Pike,  from 


1766.  Thomas  Gawthrop,  (third  time,)  from 
England. 

1767.  William  Hunt,  (second  time,)  from 
North  Carolina,  (died  in  England  in  1772.) 

1768.  Rachel  Wilson,  from  England. 
1771.  Joseph  Oxley,  from  England;  Samuel 

Neale,  from  Ireland. 


THE  FRIEND. 


FOURTH  MONTH,  23,  1831. 


Our  yearly  meeting  for  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  (fee.  commenced  its  session  in  this  city 
on  second  day,  the  18th  instant,  (the  meeting 
for  ministers  and  elders  having  as  usual  met  on 
seventh  day  preceding.)  The  religious  weight, 
solemnity,  harmony,  and  brotherly  condescen- 
sion which  have  accompanied  the  important 
deliberations  of  this  large  and  interesting  as- 
sembly, have  afforded  consolatory  evidence 
that  the  Shepherd  of  Israel  is  yet  mindful,  and 
mercifully  disposed  to  be  the  helper  of  his  peo- 
ple. Besides  our  Friends  Jonathan  and  Han- 
nah Backhouse,  now  on  a  religious  visit  to  this 
country,  from  England,  we  have  the  acceptable 
company  of  a  number  of  Friends,  several  of 
them  in  the  ministry,  from  other  yearly  meet- 
ings on  this  continent;  and  in  respect  to  the 
number  of  persons  in  attendance,  we  should 
say,  that,  at  the  least,  it  has  not  been  exceeded 
on  any  similar  occasion  since  the  separation. — 
We  shall  probably  be  enabled,  next  week,  to 
furnish  an  account  more  in  detail. 


The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Bible  As- 
sociation of  Friends  in  America,  took  place, 
agreeably  to  the  notification  in  our  last  num- 
ber, on  second  day  evening,  in  the  east  wing  of 
the  meeting  house  on  Mulberry  street.  Inform- 
tion  having  previously  been  circulated  that 
Friends  generally,  and  of  both  sexes,  who  felt 
interested  in  the  objects  of  the  association, 
would  be  at  liberty  to  attend,  the  consequence 
was,  that  the  ground  floor  of  that  capacious 
a  partment  was  completely  filled,  besides  a  consi- 
derable number  in  the  galleries.  The  intensity 
with  which  this  large  company  listened  to  the 
proceedings,  including  a  most  interesting  report 
of  the  managers,  induces  the  persuasion,  that  the 
objects  of  this  benevolent  and  highly  import- 
ant institution  are  becoming  daily  more  exten- 
sively approved  and  duly  appreciated,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  more  fully  developed  and 
understood.  On  a  future  occasion  we  hope  to 
supply  a  fuller  account  of  the  transactions. 

The  remainder  of  the  vivid  and  touching 
sketch  of  the  amiable  and  magnanimous  Petion, 
is  given  to-day,  and  will,  no  doubt,  secure  to 
him  in  the  minds  of  our  readers,  a  distinguished 
place  among  the  most  truly  noble  of  the 
species. 
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For  "The  Friend." 
CAPTURE  OF  A  SLAVER. 

From  Walsh's  "Notices  of  Brazil." 

It  may  be  proper  to  premise,  that  the  author 
having  completed  his  visit  to  Brazil,  and  about 
to  return  to  England,  embarked  for  that  pur- 
pose in  the  North  Star,  Captain  Arabin.  The 
North  Star  had  recently  been  three  years  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  was  stowed  with  all 
manner  of  African  produce;  between  decks 
was  a  perfect  menagerie,  with  different  kinds  of 
monkeys,  parrots,  and  parroquets,  which  every 
one  was  bringing  home  to  his  friends. 

"When  we  were  about  a  fortnight  at  sea, 
we  found  ourselves  approaching  the  spot  where 
pirates  abound,  many  of  whom  had  recently 
committed  most  atrocious  depredations. 

"The  island  of  Cuba  seems  now  therefugium 
peccatorum  for' every  ruffian,  and  the  spirit  and 
practice  of  ihe  buccaneers  revived  there  at  the 
present  day.  Like  Algiers,  and  the  piratical 
states  of  Barbary,  it  has  become  the  opprobrium 
of  the  commercial  and  civilized  world,  and  re- 
quires the  same  exertion  of  a  strong  hand  to 
put  it  down.  It  seems  also  to  be  the  great  in- 
let for  slaves,  and  the  incentive  to  continue  the 
traffic,  and  this  without  any  of  those  pretexts 
which  the  Brazilians  yet  can  plead.  In  the 
treaty  made  with  Spain,  by  the  British  go- 
vernment, on  the  22d  of  September,  1817,  the 
very  first  article  is, '  That  the  slave  trade  shall 
be  abolished  through  the  entire  dominions  of 
Spain,  on  the  30th  of  May  1820,  and  that  after 
that  period  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  sub- 
jects to  the  crown  of  Spain  to  purchase  slaves, 
or  to  carry  on  the  slave  trade  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  on  any  pretext  whatever.'  To  re- 
concile the  speculators  to  the  change  the  sum 
of  400,0002.  was  actually  paid  by  Great 
Britain,  on  the  20th  of  February,  1818,  to  the 
Spaniards,  as  a  full  compensation  for  the  losses 
consequent  on  the  abolition.  Notwithstanding 
this,  2/1,000  slaves,  it  is  calculated,  are  annual- 
ly brought  to  Cuba,  from  the  Gallinas  and  the 
river  Bonny,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  by  these 
pirates  and  slavers. 

"  Captain  Arabin  had  met,  while  on  the  coast, 
one  of  these  atrocious  vessels.  She  was  a  ship 
of  war  from  the  Havanna,  commanded  by  a 
Spaniard  of  the  name  of  Joze"  Antonio  de  la 
Bega.    She  was  called  the  Veloz  Pasagero, 


mounted  twenty-four  lon<r  guns,  and  was  man- 
ned by  161  desperate  fellows,  of  all  nations. 
She  was  about  400  Spanish,  equal  to  680  Eng- 
lish tons,  capable  of  carrying  1200  slaves,  and 
had  a  tender  in  company  for  stowing  400  more. 
Captain  Arabin  could  find  no  pretext  to  inter- 
fere with  the  captain  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
as  he  had  no  positive  evidence  that  he  was 
come  on  a  slaving  expedition  ;  but  he  had  re- 
ceived certain  information,  that  he  would  saii 
for  the  Havanna  on  the  1st  of  May,  with  his 
own  ship  and  his  consort  full  of  slaves,  and  so 
cross  our  course  near  the  equator,  about  this 
time.  We  had  been,  therefore,  for  some  days 
looking  out  for  him,  and,  as  it  was  supposed 
he  would  make  a  desperate  resistance,  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  his  reception. 

",The  North  Star  was  inferior  in  size,  force, 
and  complement  of  men,  carrying  only  twenty- 
six  short  carronades,  with  two  long  guns,  be- 
ing only  500  tons  burden,  and  having  a  com- 
plement of  160  men.  Moreover,  the  masts 
were  of  a  new  and  untried  timber;  the  mizen 
sprung,  the  foremast  decayed  at  the  cap, 
the  foretopsail-yard  fished,  and  the  rigging 
rotten;  so  that  she  was  in  every  way  inferior 
in  force  and  firmness  to  the  armed  slaver. 
Yet  Captain  Arabin  was  determined  to  board 
if  they  met,  as  well  from  a  sense  of  duty,  as  be- 
cause the  crew  would  be  allowed  £10  a  head 
on  all  recaptured  slaves;  and  in  case  of  suc- 
cess in  this  instance,  would  share  £16.000 
prize  money,  an  inducement  which  govern- 
ment most  judiciously  adds  to  other  incentives, 
in  this  great  cause  of  humanity.  The  crew, 
therefore,  were  exercised  at  the  carronades 
every  day,  and  as  it  was  determined  to  run  her 
aboard,  the  stoutest  and  most  active  young 
men,  armed  with  cutlasses,  were  daily  prac- 
tised for  that  service,  while  the  marines  and 
boys  with  muskets,  were  ready  to  cover  the 
attempt. 

"On  May  22,  1829,  being  inlat.  4°  43'  8"  S. 
and  long.  26°  23',  W.  we  were  talking  ofthis  pi- 
rate at  breakfast,  and  the  probability  of  meet- 
ing her  in  this  place,  when,  in  the  midst  of  our 
conversation,  a  midshipman  entered  the  cabin, 
and  said  in  a  hurried  manner  that  a  sail  was 
visible  to  the  N.  W.  on  the  larboard  quarter. 
We  immediately  all  rushed  on  deck,  glasses 
were  called  for  and  set,  and  we  distinctly  saw 
a  large  ship  of  three  masts,  apparently  crossing 
our  course.  Various  conjectures  were  now 
made  as  to  who  or  what  she  was,  but  in  a  little 
time  the  trim  and  look  of  the  vessel  decided 
us  that  she  was  a  foreigner,  and  it  was  the  ge- 
neral opinion  that  she  was  either  a  large  slaver 
or  a  pirate,  or  probably  both;  and  Captain 
Arabin  was  strongly  inclined  to  believe  it  was 
his  friend  the  Spaniard,  from  the  coast  of  Afri- 
ca, for  whom  we  had  been  looking  out,  or 
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another  of  the  same  kind,  cruising  on  the  look- 
out for  our  East  and  West  India  trade,  which 
are  generally  crossed  by  pirates  in  this  lati- 
tude. The  stranger  now  hauled  her  wind, 
changed  her  course,  and  seemed  to  bear  di- 
rectly down  upon  us.  We  clapped  on  studding 
and  every  other  sail  the  ship  could  bear,  and 
stood  towards  her,  and  as  we  were  nearing 
every  moment,  there  was  a  probability  we 
should  soon  meet. 

"After  about  an  hour  standing  towards  us, 
she  tacked,  as  if  not  liking  our  appearance, 
and  alarmed  at  our  approach,  and  stood  away 
directly  before  the  wind.  We  crowded  all  sail 
in  chase.  The  breeze  freshened,  and  at  four 
bells  we  had  neared  so  much  that  we  had  a  dis- 
tinct view  of  her  hull,  and  we  now  were  cer- 
tain she  was  a  slaver,  and  also  perhaps  a  pi- 
rate, and  that  she  had  at  least  five  or  six  hun- 
dred slaves  on  board.  This  opinion  was  form- 
ed on  that  sagacity  that  a  long  experience 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  a  familar  acquaint- 
ance with  such  vessels,  had  imparted.  We 
were,  therefore,  all  on  the  alert,  exulting  in  the 
prospect  of  liberating  so  many  fellow-creatures, 
arid  bartering  and  bargaining  for  our  share  of 
the  ransom  money,  for  it  seemed  almost  certain 
that  she  could  not  escape  us.  She  resembled, 
however,  a  fox  doubling  in  all  directions,  and 
every  moment  seeming  to  change  her  course  to 
avoid  us. 

"  The  captain  now  ordered  a  gun  to  be  fired 
to  leeward,  and  the  English  union  flag  to  be 
hoisted;  we  had  the  wind  right  aft,  and  were 
running  right  down  upon  her,  distant  about 
four  miles.  She  took  no  notice  of  our  gun 
and  flag,  and  another  was  fired  with  as  little  ef- 
fect. Orders  were  then  given  that  one  of  the 
long  guns  at  the  bows  should  be  shotted  and 
sent  after  her.  We  all  crowded  to  the  fore- 
castle to  witness  the  effect.  The  ball  went  ri- 
cochetting  along  the  waves,  and  fell  short  of 
her  stern;  in  a  little  time  afterwards  she  hoist- 
ed a  flag,  which  we  perceived  was  Brazilian. 
Two  shots  more  were  sent  after  her  with  as  lit- 
tle effect,  and  the  wind  again  dying  away,  our 
coming  up  with  her  before  dark  seemed  very 
doubtful.  To  increase  the  way  of  the  ship, 
the  long  guns  of  the  bows  were  brought  mid- 
ships, but  without  effect;  we  were  evidently 
dropping  astern.  We  kept  a  sharp  look-out 
with  intense  interest,  leaning  over  the  netting, 
and  silently  handing  the  glass  to  one  another, 
as  if  a  word  spoken  would  impede  our  way. 
At  length  the  shades  of  evening  closed  on  us, 
and  we  applied  night  glasses.  For  some  time 
we  kept  her  in  view  on  the  horizon,  but  about 
eight  o'clock  she  totally  disappeared. 

"  All  night  we  were  pointing  our  glasses  in 
the  direction  in  which  she  lay,  and  caught  occa- 
sional glimpses  of  her,  and  when  morning 
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dawned,  we  saw  her  like  a  speck  on  the  hori- 
zon, standing  due  north.  We  followed  in  the 
same  track,  the  breeze  soon  increased  our  way 
to  eight  knots,  and  we  had  the  pleasure  to  find 
that  we  were  every  moment  gaining  [on  her. 
We  again  sent  long  shot  after  her,  but  she  only 
crowded  the  more  sail  to  escape;  and  we  ob- 
served her  slinging  her  yards,  that  is,  hanging 
them  with  additional  cords;  that  they  might  be 
supported  if  the  proper  lifts  were  shot  away. 
"  We  could  now  discern  her  whole  equipment; 
her  gun  streak  was  distinctly  seen  along  the 
water,  with  eight  ports  of  a  side;  and  it  was 
the  general  opinion  that  she  was  a  French  pi- 
rate and  slaver,  notorious  for  her  depredations. 
At  twelve  o'clock  we  were  entirely  within  gun 
shot,  and  one  of  our  long  bow  guns  was  again 
fired  at  her.  It  struck  the  water  alongside,  and 
then,  for  the  first  time,  she  showed  a  disposition 
to  stop.  While  we  were  preparing  a  second,  she 
hove  to,  and  in  a  short  time  we  were  alongside 
her,  after  a  most  interesting  chase  of  thirty 
hours,  during  which  we  ran  300  miles. 

"  The  first  object  that  struck  us,  was  an  enor- 
mous gun,  turning  on  a  swivel,  on  deck,  the 
constant  appendage  of  a  pirate;  and  the  next, 
were  large  kettles  for  cooking,  on  the  bows, 
the  usual  apparatus  of  a  slaver.  Our  boat  was 
now  hoisted  out,  and  I  went  on  board  with  the 
officers.  When  we  mounted  her  deck,  we 
found  her  full  of  slaves.  She  was  called  the 
Veloz,  commanded  by  Captain  Joze  Barbosa, 
bound  to  Bahia.  She  was  a  very  broad-decked 
ship,  with  a  mainmast,  schooner  rigged,  and  be- 
hind her  foremast  was  that  large  formidable 
gun,  which  turned  on  a  broad  circle  of  iron, 
on  deck,  and  which  enabled  her  to  act  as  a  pi- 
rate, if  her  slaving  speculation  had  failed.  She 
had  taken  in,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  336  males, 
and  226  females,  making  in  all  562,  and  had 
been  out  seventeen  days,  during  which  she  had 
thrown  overboard  fifty-five.  The  slaves  were 
all  enclosed  under  grated  hatchways,  between 
decks.  The  space  was  so  low,  that  they  sat  be- 
tween each  other's  legs,  arid  stowed  so  close  to- 
gether, that  there  was  no  possibility  of  their 
lying  down,  or  at  all  changing  their  position, 
by  night  or  day.  As  they  belonged  to,  and 
were  shipped  on  account  of,  different  individu- 
als, they  were  all  branded,  like  sheep,  with  the 
owner's  marks  of  different  forms.  These  were 
impressed  under  their  breasts,  or  on  their  arms, 
and,  as  the  mate  informed  me,  with  perfect  in- 
difference, "quemado3  pelo  ferro  quento — 
burnt  with  the  red-hot  iron."  Over  the  hatch- 
way stood  a  ferocious  looking  fellow,  with  a 
scourge  of  many  twisted  thongs  in  his  hand, 
who  was  the  slave-driver  of  the  ship;  and  when- 
ever he  heard  the  slightest  noise  below,  he 
shook  it  over  them,  and  seemed  eager  to  exer- 
cise it.  I  was  quite  pleased  to  take  this  hate- 
ful badge  out  of  his  hand,  and  I  have  kept  it 
over  since,  as  a  horrid  memorial  of  reality, 
should  I  ever  be  disposed  to  forget  the  scene  I 
witnessed. 

"As  soon  as  the  poor  creatures  saw  us  looking 
down  atthem,their  dark  and  melancholy  visages 
brightened  up.  They  perceived  something  of 
sympathy  and  kindness  in  our  looks,  which  they 
had  not  been  accustomed  to;  and  feeling  in- 
stinctively that  we  were  friends,  they  immedi- 
ately began  to  shout  and  clap  their  hands. — 


One  or  two  had  picked  up  a  few  Portuguese 
words,  and  cried  out  "Viva!  viva!"  The  wo- 
men were  particularly  excited.  They  all  held 
up  their  arms,  and  when  we  bent  down  and 
shook  hands  with  them,  they  could  not  contain 
their  delight;  they  endeavoured  to  scramble 
upon  their  knees,  stretching  up  to  kiss  our 
hands,  and  we  understood  they  knew  we  were 
come  to  liberate  them.  Some,  however,  hung 
down  their  heads  in  apparently  hopeless  dejec- 
tion; some  were  greatly  emaciated,  and  some, 
particularly  children,  seemed  dying. 

"But  the  circumstance  which  struck  us  most 
forcibly,  was,  how  it  was  possible  for  such  a 
number  of  human  beings  to  exist,  packed  up 
and  wedged  together  as  tight  as  they  could 
cram,  in  low  cells,  three  feet  high,  the  greater 
part  of  which,  except  that  immediately  under 
the  grated  hatchway,  was  shut  out  from  light 
or  air,  and  this  when  the  thermometer  exposed 
to  the  open  sky,  was  standing  in  the  shade,  on 
our  deck,  at  89°.  The  space  between  decks 
was  divided  into  compartments,  3  feet  3  inches 
high;  the  size  of  one  was  16  feet  by  18,  and 
of  the  other  40  by  21;  into  the  first  were 
crammed  the  women  and  girls;  into  the  se- 
cond, the  men  and  boys:  226  fellow-creatures 
were  thus  thrust  into  one  space  288  feet  square; 
and  336  into  another  space  800  feet  square, 
giving  to  the  whole  an  average  of  23  inches,  and 
to  each  of  the  women  not  more  than  13  in- 
ches. We  also  found  manacles  and  fetters  of 
different  kinds,  but  it  appears  that  they  had  all 
been  taken  off  before  we  boarded. 

"  The  heat  of  these  horrid  places  was  so 
great,  and  the  odour  so  offensive,  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  enter  them,  even  had  there 
been  room.  They  were  measured  as  above 
when  the  slaves  had  left  them.  The  officers 
insisted  that  the  poor  suffering  creatures  should 
be  admitted  on  deck  to  get  air  and  water. 
This  was  opposed  by  the  mate  of  the  slaver, 
who,  from  a  feeling  that  they  deserved  it,  de- 
clared they  would  murder  them  all.  The  offi- 
cers, however,  persisted,  and  the  poor  beings 
were  all  turned  up  together.  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  the  effect  of  this  eruption — 51 7 
fellow-creatures  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  some 
children,  some  adults,  some  old  men  and  wo- 
men, all  in  a  state  of  nudity,  scrambling  out 
together  to  taste  the  luxury  of  a  little  fresh  air 
and  water.  They  came  swarming  up,  like 
bees  from  the  aperture  of  a  hive,  till  the  whole 
deck  was  crowded  to  suffocation,  from  stem  to 
stern;  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  imagine 
where  they  could  all  have  come  from,  or  how 
they  could  have  been  stowed  away.  On  look- 
ing into  the  place  where  they  had  been  cram- 
med, there  were  found  some  children  next  the 
sides  of  the  ship,  in  the  places  most  remote 
from  light  and  air;  they  were  lying  nearly  in  a 
torpid  state,  after  the  rest  had  turned  out. — 
The  little  creatures  seemed  indifferent  as  to 
life  or  death,  and  when  they  were  carried  on 
deck,  many  of  them  could  not  stand. 

"After  enjoying  for  a  short  time  the  unusual 
luxury  of  air,  some  water  was  brought;  it  was 
then  that  the  extent  of  their  sufferings  was  ex- 
posed in  a  fearful  manner.  They  all  rushed 
like  maniacs  towards  it.  No  entreaties,  or 
threats,  or  blows,  could  restrain  them;  they 
shrieked,  and  struggled,  and  fought  with  one 


another,  for  a  drop  of  this  precious  liquid,  as  if 
they  grew  rabid  at  the  sight  of  it.  There  is 
nothing  which  slaves,  in  the  mid-passage,  suf- 
fer from  so  much  as  the  want  of  water.  It  is 
sometimes  usual  to  take  out  casks  filled  with 
sea  water,  as  ballast,  and  when  the  slaves  are 
received  on  board,  to  start  the  casks  and  refill 
them  with  fresh.  On  one  occasion,  a  ship 
from  Bahia  neglected  to  change  the  contents 
of  the  casks,  and  on  the  mid-passage  found,  to 
their  horror,  that  they  were  filled  with  nothing 
but  salt  water.  All  the  slaves  on  board  per- 
ished! We  could  judge  of  the  extent  of  their 
sufferings  from  the  afflicting  sight  we  now  saw. 
When  the  poor  creatures  were  ordered  down 
again,  several  of  them  came  and  pressed  their 
heads  against  our  knees,  with  looks  of  the 
greatest  anguish,  at  the  prospect  of  returning 
to  the  horrid  place  of  suffering  below. 

"  It  was  not  surprising  that  they'should  have 
endured  much  sickness  and  loss  of  life,  in  their 
short  passage.  They  had  sailed  from  the  coast 
of  Africa  on  the  7th  of  May,  and  had  been  out 
but  seventeen  days,  and  they  had  thrown  over- 
board no  less  than  fifty-five,  who  had  died  of 
dysentery  and  other  complaints,  in  that  space 
of  time,  though  they  had  left  the  coast  in  good 
health.  Indeed  many  of  the  survivors  were 
seen  lying  about  the  decks  in  the  last  stage  of 
emaciation,  and  in  a  state  of  filth  and  misery 
not  to  be  looked  at. 

"  Even-handed  justice  had  visited  the  effects  of 
this  unholy  traffic,  on  the  crew  who  were  en- 
gaged in  it.  Eight  or  nine  had  died,  and  at 
that  moment  six  were  in  hammocks  on  board, 
in  different  stages  of  fever.  This  mortality  did 
not  arise  from  want  of  medicine.  There  was 
a  large  stock  ostentatiously  displayed  in  the 
cabin,  with  a  manuscript  book,  containing  di- 
rections as  to  the  quantities;  but  the  only  me- 
dical man  on  board  to  prescribe  it  was  a  black, 
who  was  as  ignorant  as  his  patients. 

(Conclusion  in  our  next) 

Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 
ANECDOTES  OF  THE  BEAVER. 

H  So  little  is  known  of  the  manners  of  the 
beaver  in  a  domesticated  state,  that  we  feel  a 
peculiar  gratification  in  having  it  in  our  power 
to  give  the  extremely  interesting  history  of  an 
individual  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Broderip,  to 
whose  kindness  we  are  indebted  for  the  follow- 
ing statement. 

«  The  animal  arrived  in  this  country  in  the 
winter  of  1825,  very  young,  being  small  and 
wooly,  and  without  the  covering  of  long  hair 
which  marks  the  adult  beaver.  It  was  the 
sole  survivor  of  five  or  six  which  were  shipped 
at  the  same  time,  and  it  was  in  a  very  pitiable 
condition.  Good  treatment  quickly  restored 
it  to  health,  and  kindness  soon  made  it  fami- 
liar. When  called  by  the  name  of  Binny,  it 
generally  answered  with  a  little  cry,  and  came 
to  its  owner.  The  hearth  rug  was  its  fayour- 
ite  haunt,  and  thereon  it  would  lie  stretched 
out,  sometimes  on  its  back,  sometimes  on  its 
side,  and  sometimes  flat  on  its  belly,  but  al- 
ways near  its  master.  The  building  instinct 
showed  itself  immediately  after  it  was  let  out  of 
its  cage,  and  materials  were  placed  in  its  way; 
and  this  before  it  had  been  a  week  in  its  new 
quarters.    Its  strength  even  before  it  was  half 
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grown,  was  great.  It  would  drag  along  a 
large  sweeping  brush,  or  a  warming  pan, 
grasping  the  handle  with  its  teeth,  so  that  the 
load  came  over  its  shoulder,  and  advancing  in 
an  oblique  direction  till  it  arrived  at  the  point 
where  it  wished  to  place  it.  The  long  and 
large  materials  were  always  taken  first,  and 
two  of  the  longest  were  generally  laid  cross- 
wise, with  one  of  the  ends  of  each  touching 
the  wall,  and  the  other  ends  projecting  out 
into  the  room.  The  area  formed  by  the  cross- 
ed brushes  and  the  wall,  he  would  fill  up  with 
hand  brushes,  rush  baskets,  books,  boots, 
sticks,  cloths,  dried  turf,  or  any  thing  portable. 
As  the  work  grew  high,  he  supported  himself 
on  his  tail,  which  propped  him  up  admirably, 
and  he  would  often,  after  laying  on  one  of  his 
building  materials,  sit  up  over  against  it,  ap- 
pearing to  consider  his  work,  or,  as  the  coun- 
try people  say,  4  judge  it !' 

44  This  pause  was  sometimes  followed  by 
changing  the  material  '  judged,'  and  some- 
times it  was  left  in  its  place.  After  he  had 
piled  up  his  materials  in  one  part  of  the  room, 
(for  he  generally  chose  the  same  place,)  he 
proceeded  to  wall  up  the  space  between  the 
feet  of  a  chest  of  drawers  which  stood  at  a  lit- 
tle distance  from  it,  high  enough  on  its  legs  to 
make  the  bottom  a  roof  for  him,  using  for  this 
purpose  dried  turf  and  sticks,  which  he  laid 
very  even,  and  filling  up  the  interstices  with 
coal,  hay,  cloth,  or  any  thing  he  could  pick 
up.  This  last  place  he  seemed  to  appropriate 
for  his  dwelling;  the  former  work  seemed  to 
be  intended  for  a  dam.  When  he  had  walled 
up  the  space  between  the  feet  of  the  chest 
of  drawers,  he  proceeded  to  carry  in  sticks, 
cloths,  hay,  cotton,  &c.  to.  make  a  nest;  and 
when  he  had  done,  he  woulS  sit  up  under  the 
drawers,  and  comb  himself  with  the  nails  of 
his  hind  feet.  In  this  operation  that  which 
appeared  at  first  to  be  a  malformation,  was 
shown  to  be  a  beautiful  adaptation  to 
the  necessities  of  the  animal.  The  huge  web- 
bed hind  feet  of  the  beaver  turn  in,  so  as 
to  give  the  appearance  of  deformity;  but  if  the 
toes  were  straight,  instead  of  being  incurved, 
the  animal  could  not  use  them  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  its  fur  in  order,  and  cleansing  it 
from  dirt  and  moisture. 

44  Binny  generally  carried  small  and  light 
articles  between  his  right  fore  leg  and  his  chin, 
walking  on  the  other  three  legs ;  and  large 
masses,  which  he  could  not  grasp  with  his 
teeth,  he  pushed  forward,  leaning  against  them 
with  his  right  fore  paw,  and  his  chin.  He  never 
carried  any  thing  on  his  tail,  which  he  liked 
to  dip  in  water,  but  he  was  not  fond  of  plung- 
ing in  the  whole  of  his  body.  If  his  tail  was 
kept  moist,  he  never  cared  to  drink;  but  if  it 
was  kept  dry  it  became  hot,  and  the  animal 
became  distressed,,  and  would  drink  a  great 
deal.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  tail  may 
have  the  power  of  absorbing  water,  like  the 
skin  of  frogs,  though  it  must  be  owned  that  the 
scaly  integument  which  invests  that  member, 
has  not  much  of  the  character  which  generally 
belongs  to  absorbing  surfaces. 

«'Bread,  and  bread  and  milk  and  sugar, 
formed  the  principal  part  of  Binny's  food;  but 
he  was  very  fond  of  succulent  fruits  and  roots. 
He  was  a  most  entertaining  creature,  and  some- 


times highly  comic  scenes  occurred  between 
the  worthy,  but  slow,  beaver,  and  a  light  and  airy 
macauco  that  was  kept  in  the  same  apartment. 

4'An  animal  so  sociable  in  his  habits  ought, 
to  be  affectionate;  and  very  affectionate  the 
beaver  is  said  to  be.  Drage  mentions  two 
young  ones  which  were  taken  alive  and  brought 
to  a  neighbouring  factory  in  Hudson's  Bay, 
where  they  throve  very  fast  until  one  of  them 
was  killed  accidentally.  The  survivor  instantly 
felt  the  loss,  began  to  moan,  and  abstainedfrom 
food  till  it  died.  Mr  Bullock  mentioned  to  the 
narrator  a  similar  instance  which  fell  under 
his  notice  in  North  America.  A  male  and  fe- 
male were  kept  together  in  a  room,  where 
they  lived  happily  till  the  male  was  deprived  of 
his  partner  by  death.  For  a  day  or  two  he  ap- 
peared to  be  hardly  aware  of  his  loss,  and 
brought  food  and  laid  it  before  her;  at  last, 
finding  that  she  did  not  stir,  he  covered  her 
body  with  twigs  and  leaves,  and  was  in  a  pining 
state  when  Mr.  Bullock  lost  sight  of  him." 

"The  specimens  in  the  garden  were  sent  to 
the  society  from  Canada  by  Lord  Dalhousie. 
They  were  partially  deprived  of  sight  before 
their  arrival  in  this  country,  but  one  of  them 
has  still  the  use  of  one  eye;  and  the  other,  al- 
though totally  blind,  dives  most  perseveringly 
for  clay,  and  applies  it  to  stop  every  cranny  in 
their  common  habitation  that  can  admit '  the 
winter's  flaw.'  They  both  appear  happy  and 
contented." 

From  the  Gardens  and  Menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Society 
delineated. 

For  11  The  Friend.'  ' 
THE  SPOILT  CHIIiD. 

The  following,  copied  from  the  Lancaster 
Miscellany,  perhaps  may  be  thought  deserving 
a  place  in  44  The  Friend."  The  false  tender- 
ness of  many  parents,  which  leads  to  the 
indulgence  of  the  wayward  fancies  of  their  off- 
spring, thus  nourishing  a  capricious  and  queru- 
lous disposition,  and  therefore  cruelly  thwart- 
ing, instead  of  promoting  their  happiness,  is 
therein  exemplified  and  exposed  with  consider- 
able piquancy  and  effect.  R. 

"  Mamma  '."  exclaimed  a  little  girl  of  seven 
years  old,  as  she  pulled  her  mother's  gown  to 
arrest  her  attention — 44  mamma!  will  you  give 
me  a  little  wine  ?" — "  Wine  1  my  sweet  So- 
phy," returned  her  mother,  44  you  know  Dr. 
Hartly  particularly  requested  I  would  not  give 
you  any."  41  Never  mind  him,  mamma;  you 
know  I  am  poorly,  and  must  have  what  I 
like."  44  Well,  well,  an  orange  will  quench 
your  thirst  as  well,  and  wine  will  make  you 
more  feverish,  my  love."  44  Me  wont  have 
nasty  oranges,  and  me  will  have  wine,"  re- 
peated the  child  in  a  quick  pettish  tone. 
'•'  Little  girls  should  not  always  have  what  they 
want !"  I  exclaimed,  while,  disgusted  with  her 
pettishness,  I  continued,  "  good  children  should 
take  what  is  given  ther%  and  never  ask  for 
any  thing  else;  particularly  for  what  they  know 
is  improper."  Sophia  turned  hastily  round, 
and  for  a  moment  rested  her  quick  eye  upon 
rate  with  silent  surprise*  as  if  to  inquire  by 
what  authority  I  disputed  her  wishes;  but  when 
she  found  I  was  not  inclined  to  feel  intimidated 
by  her  glances,  but  was  rather  endeavouring 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  her  indulgent  parent, 
she  immediately  interrupted  the  conversation 
by  violently  shaking  her  mother's  knee  as  she 


passionately  exclaimed,  44  Mamma,  mamma  ! 
me  will  have  wine." — 44  My  dear  Sophy,  you 
will  make  yourself  ill  by  exertions  so  unequal 
to  your  strength;  I  am  quite  ashamed  of  you 
to-day;"  and  as  she  said  so  she  poured  out  a 
glass  of  Madeira;  then  conscious  of  her  folly, 
she  turned  to  me,  and,  in  an  apologising  tone, 
continued,  "  Sophia  is  so  very  nervous  now  she 
is  ill,  that  I  think  the  wine  will  be  of  less  danger 
than  the  probability  there  is  of  throwing  her 
into  convulsions,  or  of  harassing  her  spirits  by 
refusing  her  requests;  poor  child  !  it  is  cruel 
to  contradict  her  now."  44  But,  my  dear  ma- 
dam," I  ventured  to  say,  "  have  you  considered 
the  consequences  arising  from  such  blind  in- 
dulgence? it  is  not  the  effect  of  the  wine, 
which  may  prove  most  dangerous,  it  is  your 
ready  acquiescence  to  her  improper  requests, 
which  will  render  her  temper  more  uncon- 
trollable, by  the  expectation  of  ever  securing 
the  same  indulgence  by  pursuing  such  censu- 
rable means  of  obtaining  it."  "  Oh,  no  !  she 
is  not  always  so  naughty;  and  she  should  be 
indulged  a  little  now  she  is  poorly,"  said  the 
fond  mother  in  a  confused  tone;  but  in  a  more 
pettish  accent,  she  continued,  "  I  do  not  know 
why  Susan  should  let  the  child  come  to  the 
dessert;  she  might  have  guessed  the  conse- 
quences, knowing  how  she  like3  wine."  *'  Su- 
san's cross,  mamma,  and  she  won't  let  me  do 
as  I  like:  1  hate  her,  and  won't  speak  to  her 
again."  44  Oh,  fie  I  Sophia,  she  is  a  good, 
obliging  girl,  and  was  very  kind  to  you  when 
you  were  so  ill." — 44  But  I'm  sure  she  was  not; 
she  made  me  take  nasty  physic,  and  she  would 
have  kept  me  in  the  nursery  to-day,  if  I  had 
not  cried  and  screamed  until  you  sent  for  me." 
14  Nonsense,  nonsense  !"  exclaimed  the  weak 
mother,  ashamed  at  the  evidence  of  her  child, 
and  appearing  confused  by  the  manifest  proofs 
of  her  false  affection.  I  had  witnessed  suffi- 
cient to  be  completely  disgusted;  for  I  am  one 
of  those  sober  beings  who  would  have  every 
child  act  as  one,  without  falling  into  the  pet- 
tishness  of  a  wayward  baby,  who  cries  and 
knows  no  better ;  and  whilst  each  is  re- 
warded for  its  infantile  virtues,  I  should  still 
expect  and  wish  to  see  it  evincing  the  modest 
retiring  graces  of  yonth.  The  conduct  of  So- 
phia and  her  mother  was  so  very  uncongenial  to 
my  taste,  that  I  took  the  first  opportunity  of 
retiring  to  my  own  apartment.  When  in  soli- 
tude, I  reflected  upon  what  I  had  witnessed  ; 
the  anger  I  had  previously  allowed  myself  to# 
feel  against  the  little  girl,  was  exchanged  into 
pity  for  her,  and  a  species  of  contempt  towards 
her  mother;  for  it  was  evident  that  the  latter, 
in  having  abused  a  valuable  blessing,  was  far 
the  most  culpable.  Sophia  is  one  of  those 
children  that  possess  strong  talents,  quick  feel- 
ings, and  fine  abilities;  qualities,  which,  with 
proper  attention,  might  have  been  so  improved 
as  to  have  rendered  her  a  valuable  and  useful 
member  of  society;  but  now,  with  a  mind  un- 
cultivated, these  exquisite  endowments  have- 
sunk  into  a  mere  nothing:  her  feelings,  uncor- 
rected, have  risen  into  a  violent  and  untamed 
temper,  and  her  superior  abilities  are  com- 
pletely buried  in  pride  and  vanity.  How  much 
is  laid  to  the  unnatural  mother's  account !  un- 
natural in  her  very  indulgent  fondness;  for 
whilst  she  is  busied  in  satisfying  the  temporal 
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wants  of  her  child,  its  eternal  interests  are 
overlooked.  I  would  that,  from  this  slight  and 
imperfect  sketch,  the  parent  who  chances  to 
glance  an  eye  over  its  contents,  would  be 
brought  not  only  to  confess  the  irreparable  in- 
jury a  child  receives  by  false  indulgence,  but 
to  act  up  to  its  avowal;  for  sense,  prudence, 
religion,  all  declaim  against  such  fondness. 
Can  the  child  when  she  arrives  at  maturity, 
when  she  finds  herself  hurried  forward  by  the 
vehemence  of  her  passions  from  one  wrong 
step  to  another, — can  she  respect  the  mother 
who  took  no  pains  to  eradicate  the  evil  ?  will 
she  not  rather  blame  the  misjudging  weakness 
which  made  no  exertion  to  render  her  amiable? 
and  will  she  not  likewise  in  every  trial,  return 
for  her  deluded  mother's  caresses  bitter  taunts 
and  reproaches?  Oh!* ye  miserably  disap- 
pointed parents,  weep  not,  curse  not  the  un- 
propitious  stars;  remember  that  having  sown 
no  seed,  you  are  not  licensed  to  look  forward 
to  any  harvest ;  the  ensuing  hours  of  sorrow 
are  the  just  retribution  of  a  false  indulgence; 
and  years  of  misery  must  be  the  sad,  yet  ex- 
pected, return  of  your  blind  infatuation.  God, 
in  his  infinite  mercy,  has  placed  us  here  to  pre- 
pare ourselves  for  a  better  world;  he  gives  us 
hopes  of  eternal  happiness;  and  to  render  our 
abode  on  earth  more  palatable,  he  calls  forth 
ourtenderest  sympathy  and  affection  by  bless- 
ing us  with  the  sweetest  tics  of  nature  in  pa- 
rents, children,  and  partners  for  life.  Shall  we 
then  ungratefully  convert  the  blessing  into  a 
curse,  and  instead  of  rearing  our  offspring  in 
the  paths  of  goodness  and  piety,  indulge  their 
wayward  humours,  and  allow  their  evil  passions 
to  take  the  lead?  It  is  not  the  temporal  conse- 
quences alone  which  are  to  be  feared,  for  on 
the  last  awful  day  of  judgment,  when  each  shall 
be  summoned  to  render  up  his  long  account, 
what  shall  the  deluded  parent  say  in  extenua- 
tion of  his  guilt,  when  God  shall  ask  of  him 
the  talents  committed  to  his  care?  Will  false 
sensibility,  or  a  child's  tears  and  entreaties, 
be  accepted  as  a  sufficient  palliation  for  the 
eternal  ruin  of  a  soul?  Let  those  who  feel 
themselves  hurried  forward  by  this  dangerous 
species  of  affection,  reflect,  ere  they  nurse  the 
germ  of  passion  into  maturity,  that  the  conse- 
quences may  be  fatal  both  to  their  charge  and 
themselves  here  and  hereafter;  for  surely  a  pa- 
rent is  not  displaying  affection  when  he  thus 
risks  the  eternal  welfare  of  his  child.  Let  the 
words  of  Solomon  then  be  impressed  in  the 
'memory  of  every  guardian  of  youth,  "He  that 
spareth  the  rod,  hateth  his  son;  but  he  that 
loveth  him,  chasteneth  him  betimes." — And 
again,  "Chasten  thy  son  while  there  is  hope, 
and  let  not  thy  soul  spare  for  his  crying." 


For  "  Tho  Friend." 

B  A  GST  E  U'S  TOLYGLOT  BIBLE. 

The  super-royal  edition  of  the  Bible,  pub- 
lished by  the  Bible  Association  of  Friends, 
contains  the  marginal  readings  in  the  folio  and 
quarto  editions,  and  the  copious  and  original 
selection  of  references  to  parallel  and  illustra- 
tive passages  made  for  "The  English  version 
ef  Bagstcr's  Polyglot  Bible."  The  advantages 
bucIi  an  edition  possesses  over  one  without  the 
readings  and  references,  are  set  forth  in  the 


preface  to  the  Polyglot  Bible  at  considerable 
length,  and  deserve  to  be  extensively  known; 
for  this  purpose  some  extracts  have  been  made, 
in  order  that  persons  who  are  desirous  of  pro- 
curing this  Bible  may  be  informed  of  the  views 
entertained  by  the  editor  of  the  English  edition 
in  making  the  selection.  After  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  mechanical  arrangement,  the  pre- 
face speaking  of  the  English  volume,  says: — 
"  Its  originality  will  be  found  pre-eminently  to 
consist  in  a  laborious  and  entirely  new  selec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  references,  in  which 
it  has  been  endeavoured  faithfully  to  exhibit 
the  Scripture  as  its  own  expositor." 

"The  greatness  of  the  advantages  that  must 
accrue  to  a  sincere  and  diligent  reader  of  the 
sacred  pages,  from  having  constantly  before 
him  a  reference  to  similar  and  illustrative  pas- 
sages, carefully  investigated,  and  suitably  ap- 
plied, must  be  obvious  to  every  one;  and  has 
been  well  understood  by  many  pious  and  able 
men,  to  whose  diligent  and  useful  labours  the 
public  is  unspeakably  indebted." 

"The  marginal  readings  contained  in  the  fo- 
lio and  quarto  editions  are  all  introduced;  the 
idioms  of  the  original  languages  which  are  pre- 
served in  many  of  them,  and  also  the  various 
senses  of  particular  words  or  phrases,  being  in 
most  instances  instructive;  and  in  all  worthy 
to  be  known." 

"In  referring  to  several  relaiions  of  the  same 
facts,  by  different  writers  in  the  sacred  volume, 
(as  in  the  histories  recorded  by  the  four 
Evangelists,  and  in  those  contained  in  the  books 
of  Kings  and  Chronicles,)  the  corresponding 
chapters,  or  parts  in  each,  having  been  once 
noted  at  the  beginning  of  the  history  or  sub- 
ject, it  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  re- 
peat those  references  in  the  subsequent  verses, 
except  where  somelhing  material  is  to  be  notic- 
ed. Thus  also  in  the  prophecy  of  Obadiah,  which 
relates  chiefly  to  the  destruction  of  the  Edo- 
mites,  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Eze- 
kiel  and  Amos,  on  the  same  subject,  having 
been  once  pointed  out  at  the  commencement, 
are  not  again  referred  to.  And  so  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Lord's  terrptation,  given  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  by  St.  Matthew, 
reference  being  made  from  the  first  verse  to 
the  fourth  chapter  of  that  by  St.  Luke,  where 
the  same  history  is  recorded,  no  further  re- 
ference's made  to  that  chapter  in  the  subse- 
quent verses;  the  connection  of  the  whole  be- 
ing obvious,  and  the  comparison  easy.  More 
space  has  been  thus  retained  for  the  illustration 
or  confirmation  of  the  subjects  or  sentences 
individually,  which  are  comprised  in  the  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  history  or  discourse." 

"For  a  similar  reason,  where  the  same  iden- 
tical words,  or  nearly  so,  might  be  found  in  a 
great  number'  of  texts,  a  few  of  these  only 
have  been  selected; — illustration,  not  repeti- 
tion, having  been  the  object  in  view." 

"The  references,  therefore,  which  fill  the 
middle  column  have  all  been  diligently  consid- 
ered and  applied  with  a  particular  atten- 
tion to  this  specific  end,  that  none  which  were 
superfluous  might  be  introduced,  while  the 
most  material  purposes  to  be  answered  by  re- 
ferences might  nevertheless  be  effectually  se- 
cured. Few  references  occupy  more  than  a 
single  line;  and  the  whole  together,  form  a 


body  of  illustration  of  Scriptvre  by  Scriptu  re 
containing  more  than  sixty  thousand  lines,  the 
compilation  of  which  has  taken  between  three 
and  four  years  to  complete." 

"Whether  the  latitude  or  the  limits  of  such  an 
undertaking  be  considered,  it  is  proper  that  tho 
principles  on  which  it  has  been  conducted 
should  be  so  far  explained,  as  that  the  reader 
may  be  apprised  of  what  he  is  to  expect  from 
it,  and  in  what  branches  of  religious  inquiry  it 
may  most  materially  assist  him." 

In  that  grand  enunciation  of  the  dignity  and 
design  of  the  sacred  volume,  which  is  given  by 
the  Apostle  Paul  (2  Tim.  iii.  16,  17,f  we  are 
told  that  "All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration 
of  God,  and  is  profitable  lor  doctrine,  for  re- 
proof, for  correction,  for  instruction  in  right- 
eousness; that  the  man  of  God  may  bepeifect, 
thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works." 
But  it  must  be  evident,  that  the  Scripture  could 
not  be  effectually  profitable  for  these  great 
ends,  nor  make  the  man  of  God  perfect,  if  it 
were  not  perfect  itself ;  if  its  different  parts 
were  at  variance  with  each  other;  if  notwith- 
standing all  the  variety  of  matter,  and  multipli- 
city of  detail,  which  such  a  book  required,  the 
doctrines  revealed,  and  the  moral  duties  en- 
joined, were  not  substantially  and  essentially 
the  same  throughout;  and  if  all  the  parts  did 
not  concur  in  the  plan  of  the  whole.  To  ex- 
hibit, (hen,  the  harmony  of  the  sacred  writers, 
on  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat,  has  been 
the  primary  design  of  this  selection.  And  as 
there  are  some  subjects  of  leading  importance, 
in  which  ail  the  rest  are  included,  and  by  means 
of  which  the  harmony  and  perfection  of  the  in- 
spired pages  are  written,  as  with  the  beams  of 
the  sun;  to  these,  especial  care  and  attention 
have  been  devoted. 

I.  It  has  appeared  an  object  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, that  (lie  reader  of.  the  holy  Scriptures 
should  be  assisted  by  references  from  text  to 
text,  to  have  constantly  in  view  the  connection 
of  all  the  divine  attributes,  and  the  holy  uni- 
formity of  God  in  his  government,  both  of  his 
church  and  of  the  world.  A  display  of  the 
true  character  and  perfections  of  God  is,  with- 
out dispute,  one  chief  design  of  the  inspired 
volume.  Here,  as  in  Isaiah's  miraculous 
vision,  may  Jehovah  be  seen,  sitting  upon  a 
throne,  high  and  lifted  up;  his  train  fills  the 
temple,  and  the  sacred  writers,  like  the  sera- 
phim, cover  themselves,  and  cry  one  to  an- 
other, and  say,  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  tiie  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory. 
It  is  this  which  gives  to  the  Scripture  its  su- 
perlative grandeur.  By  it,  God  is  known;  his 
will  is  promulgated;  his  purposes  are  revealed; 
his  mercy  is  announced;  and  he  is  every  where 
exhibited  as  worthy  of  the  supreme  adoration, 
love,  service,  and  praise,  of  all  his  intelligent 
creatures.  Little  do  those  who  neglect  their 
Bibles  think  what  refined  delight  they  lose, 
by  thus  turning  away  their  eyes  from  the 
most  sublime,  the  most  glorious,  and  the  most 
beatifying  object  of  contemplation,  that  the 
whole  universe  affords. 

II.  But  this  manifestation  of  the  divine  char- 
acter and  government  is  not  presented  to  us  as  a 
matter  of  mere  speculation,  in  which  we  have  no 
immediate  and  personal  interest.  The  holy 
Scriptures  are  designed  to  promote  the  glory 
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of  God,  by  the  salvation  of  man.  The  salva- 
tion of  his  own  soul,  should  be  the  grand  con- 
cern of  every  reader  of  the  Scriptures.  Here, 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  brought  to  light, 
and  placed  in  unquestionable  evidence.  Here, 
its  defection  from  original  purity  is  clearly 
demonstrated;  the  means  of  its  restoration  are 
set  forth;  and  its  future  destiny  is  declared. 
It  is  an  awful  responsibility  which  they  incur, 
who  wilfully  neglect  this  holy  book,  and  devote 
all  their  time,  and  the  powers  of  their  minds, 
to  terrestrial,  and  subordinate  objects.  They 
seem  as  if  they  were  determined  to  frustrate, 
as  far  as  respects  themselves,  what  divine  wis- 
dom and  goodness  have  done  to  rescue  the 
immortal  mind  of  man,  from  spiritual  igno- 
rance, error,  vanity,  vice,  and  ruin.  Those, 
however,  who  are  seeking  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
which  the  gospel  reveals,  will,  as  they  are  able, 
search  the  Scriptures;  and  such  persons  will 
receive  great  help  from  having  references  at 
hand,  to  assist  their  inquiries.  "  It  were  to  be 
wished,"  says  Bishop  Horsley,  "  that  no  Bibles 
were  printed  without  references.  Particular 
diligence  should  be  used  in  comparing  the 
parallel  texts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. It  is  incredible,"  he  adds,  "to  any 
one  who  has  not  made  the  experiment,  what  a 
proficiency  may  be  made  in  that  knowledge 
which  maketh  wise  unto  salvation,  by  studying 
the  Scriptures  in  this  manner,  without  any 
other  commentary,  or  exposition,  than  what 
the  different  parts  of  the  sacred  volume  mu- 
tually furnish  for  each  other.  Let  the  most 
illiterate  Christian  study  them  in  this  mariner, 
and  let  him  never  cease  to  pray  for  the  illumi- 
nation of  that  Spirit,  by  which  these  books 
were  dictated:  and  the  whole  compass  of  ab- 
struse philosophy,  and  recondite  history,  shall 
furnish  no  argument  with  which  the  perverse 
•will  of  man,  shall  be  able  to  shake  this  ^earned 
Christian's  faith."*  So  great  and  perfect  is  the 
coincidence  of  every  part  of  them,  in  the  grand 
and  merciful  design  of  the  whole! 

3.  This  is  more  apparent,  and  the  harmony 
and  perfection  of  the  holy  Scriptures  are  ren- 
dered more  peculiarly  evident  and  distinct,  by 
the  constant  reference  of  all  its  writers  to  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  To  him  give 
all  the  prophets  witness.  Acts  x.  43.  The  things 
whichwere  written  in  ihe  law  of  Moses,  and 
in  all  the  prophets,  and  in  the  psalms,  concern 
him,  f^Luke  xxiv.  27,  44,)  and  would  come  to 
nothing,  if  he  were  separated  from  them.  He 
is  the  bright  and  morning  star;  the  true  light 
that  must  lighten  every  man  who  comes  to  see 
the  glory  of  divine  revelation.  Rev.  xxii.  16. 
John  i.  9.  It  has  therefore  been  a  chief  de- 
sign of  this  work,  to  connect,  and  to  exhibit 
the  testimony  which  all  the  sacred  penmen  bear 
to  the  adorable  Immanuel  to  the  proper  and 
unequivocal  divinity  of  his  nature,  the  necessity 
of  his  mediation,  the  reality  and  design  of  his  in- 
carnation, his  spotless  and  exemplary  life,  his 
unparalleled  sufferings,  his  vicarious  death,  the 
verity'of  his  resurrection  and  ascension  into 
heaven,  the  sufficiency  of  his  righteousness, 
the  prevalence  of  his  intercession,  the  spirit- 
uality of  his  kingdom,  his  sovereignty  in  the 
church,  his  constant  care  and  love  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  the  certainty  of  his  second  coming 

*  Horsely's  Nine  Sermons,  p.  224—238. 


to  raise  the  dead,  and  judge  the  world  in 
righteousness; — grand  and  sublime  truths,  in 
which  every  individual  of  the  human  race  is 
deeply  and  eternally  interested. 

4.  The  chief  purpose  of  Christ's  mission 
being,  that  such  as  believe  on  him  might  be 
saved  from  sin,  which  is  the  transgression  of 
the  divine  law,  and  from  the  punishment  due 
to  it;  it  has  been  thought  important  frequently 
to  correct  those  texts,  which  speak  of  trans- 
gressions, with  those  in  which  the  law  con- 
cerning them  is  to  be  found,  and  in  which 
punishment  is  threatened;  and  sometimes  with 
those  in  which  the  atonement  is  set  forth,  and 
pardon  is  proclaimed;  or  in  which  sanctifica- 
tion  is  promised,  or  enforced;  and  these  again 
with  such  as  relate  to  the  future  happiness  and 
glory  which  is  promised  to  the  faithful,  or  pun- 
ishment and  misery  denounced  against  the 
impenitent.  Thus,  from  those  words  in 
Ezek.  xxiii.  49.  Ye  shall  bear  the  sins  of  your 
idols,  the  reader  is  referred  first  to  Numb.  xiv. 
34,  as  a  parallel  passage,  showing  God  visiting 
sin  upon  the  transgressors  themselves;  then  to 
Numb,  xviii.  23,  to  show  the  typical  visitation 
of  it  upon  the  levitical  priesthood;  then  to  Isaiah 
liii.  11,  to  show  the  propheclic  declaration  of 
its  being  laid  on  Christ;  and  lastly,  to  1  Pet. 
ii.  24,  to  show  the  actual  fulfilment  of  that 
prophecy,  and  the  end  to  be  answered  by  it: 
for  there  we  are  told,  that  he  that  judgelh 
righteously,  "  his  own  self,  bare  our  sins  in 
his  own  body  on  the  tree,  that  we,  being  dead  to 
sin,  should  live  to  righteousness.^ 

(To  be  continued.) 
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In  fulfilment  of  the  expectation  held  out,  of 
further  particulars  respecting  the  yearly  meet- 
ing, we  refer  to  the  communication  on  that 
subject  by  our  friend  K.  As  probably  many 
of  our  readers  may  not  otherwise  have  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  London  general  epistle, 
we  have  inserted  that  also. 

In  season  for  our  next,  we  hope  to  be  fur- 
nished with  a  more  extended  notice  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Bible  Association. 

We  are  informed  that  George  Ha tton  of  Indiana, 
and  Benjamin  Ferris  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  both 
of  whom  have  been  disowned  from  the  Society  of 
Friends,  for  joining  in  the  separation,  have  set  out  on 
a  visit  to  some  parts  of  New  England.*  As  it  is  un- 
derstood they  are  the  bearers  of  an  epistle  addressed 
by  the  late  assembly  of  the  Hicksiles  in  this  city,  to 
persons  within  the  limits  of  New  England  yearly 
meeting,  we  presume  their  object  to  be,  the  promot- 
ing of  disaffection  and  discord  among  Friends  there. 
We  should  suppose  they  had  seen  enough  among 
themselves  of  the  disorganising  and  rending  effects 
of  their  principles,  and  especially  at  Wilmington, 
where  B.  Ferris  belongs,  to  deter  them  from  any  at- 
tempts to  widen  the  sphere  of  their  baneful  influence. 
The  Be  re  a  n,  in  the  support  of  which  B.  Ferris  was 
an  active  agent,  did  much  to  poison  the  minds  of  the 
people  with  those  sentiments  which  are  producing 
such  bitter  fruits  among  the  Hicksites,  and  we  hope 
those  who  may  now  be  tempted  to  embrace  them; 
will  look  seriously  at  the  consequences  they  have 
produced  among  those  by  whom  they  have  already 
been  adopted.  Friends  in  New  England  will  no 
doubt  be  on  their  guard  against  imposition  from  per- 
sons appearing  among  them  under  the  garb  of  Friends, 
and  one  of  them  professing  to  be  a  minister. 


OBITUARY. 

Died,  at  his  residence  in  this  city,  on  the  23d  inst. 
in  the  34lh  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Benjamin  Ellis. 
The  death  of  this  amiable  physician  will  be  severely 
felt,  by  a  large  circle  of  friends,  who  were  warmly 
attached  to  hirn,  and  whose  partiality  was  gratified 
by  his  increasing  usefulness  as  a  member  of  society, 
and  his  rising  eminence  in  his  profession.  Dr.  Ellis 
had  filled  for  several  years,  the  station  of  professor  of 
Materia  Medica,  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Phar- 
macy, with  reputation  to  himself,  and  was  advan- 
tageously known  to  the  profession  as  an  author  and 
editor.  His  practice  and  popularity  as  a  physician, 
were  rapidly  increasing,  and  he  was  surrounded  by 
friends  who  admired  and  loved  him,  and  whom  he 
attached  to  himself  by  the  warmth  of  his  friendship — 
by  his  generous  sensibility  and  his  sincerity.  His 
talents  and  his  acquirements  were  highly  respectable, 
and  rendered  him  a  useful  citizen,  and  an  interesting 
companion;  and  the  uprightness  and  simplicity  of 
his  mind,  commanded  the  respect  of  all  who  knew 
him. 

He  was  arrested  in  his  career,  by  an  attack  of 
scarlet  fever,  which  terminated  his  life,  after  a  severe 
illness  of  a  few  days.  The  awfulness  of  his  sudden 
close,  is  alleviated  by  the  evidences  which  he  gave  of 
a  state  of  preparation  for  the  future.  He  bore  his 
distressing  illness  with  great  fortitude  and  patience, 
and  was  several  times  during  its  course  engaged  in 
prayer.  On  one  occasion,  he  uttered  a  petition,  that 
if  his  life  were  spared,  it  might  be  devoted  to  the 
praise  and  glory  of  his  Redeemer.  We  confidently 
believe  that  the  state  of  his  mind  was  such  as  all 
would  wish  to  experience  at  that  awful  period,  when 
the  shadows  of  death  are  closing  upon  sublunary 
things.  May  his  surviving  friends  receive,  as  it  is 
meant,  the  admonition  of  such  a  close,  and  endeavour 
with  full  purpose  of  heart,  to  be  also  ready! 

  On  the  24th  instant,  George  Robjnsok, 

Currier,  of  this  city,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age,  an 
esteemed  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
much  and  deservedly  respected  as  a  member  of  the 
community  at  large.  His  bereaved  family,  to  whom 
his  loss  is  indeed  great,  have  the  coi.solation  to  be- 
lieve, that,  amid  the  conflicts  attendant  upon  a  vio- 
lent disease,  he  was  mercifully  enabled  to  stay  his 
mind  upon  the  hopes  and  consolations  of  the  gospel, 
and  that  therefore  there  is  ground  for  humble  trust 
that  his  end  is  blessed. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

The  visiting  managers  for  this  month,  are 
Jacob  Justice,  149,  High  street;  Isaiah  Hack- 
er,  112,  S.  Third  street;  George  R.  Smith, 
13,  N.  Eleventh  street. 

Attending  Physician — Samuel  W.  Picke- 
ring, Frankford. 

Consulting  Physicians — Thomas  C.  Jame9, 
No.  7,  York  Buildings;  Charles  Lukens,  N. 
VV.  corner  of  Mulberry  and  Seventh  streets; 
Charles  F.  Matlack,  No  85,  Mulberry  street; 
Robert  M.  Huston,  No.  107,  Mulberry  street; 
Caspar  Wistar,  No.  1 84,  Mulberry  street. 


A  stated  meeting  of  the  Auxiliary  Bible  As- 
sociation of  Friends' of  Philadelphia  Quarterly 
Meeting  will  be  held  in  Mulberry  street  meet- 
ing house,  at  half  past  seven  o'clock  this  even- 
ing. 

To  promote  the  interests  of  the  association 
in  the  most  efficient  manner,  a  general  attend- 
ance of  the  members  of  both  sexes  is  desired. 

Joseph  Warbington,  Sec. 


Remote  from  the  revolting  scenes  attendant  npon 
the  horrid  traffic  in  human  flesh,  there  is  danger  of 
our  not  being  sufficiently  alive  to  the  magnitude  and 
enormity  of  the  evil ;  we  have  therefore  placed  before 
our  readers,  a  single  chapter  in  the  black  catalogue 
of  crime  and  misery,  a  specimen  merely,  of  what  may 
be  considered  as  of  ordinary  occurrence. 
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To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Friend." 

The  following  account  of  the  origin  and  pre- 
sent state  of  the  library  belonging  to  the  four 
monthly  meetings  of  Friends  in  this  city,  will 
doubtless  be  interesting  to  many  of  the  readers 
of  your  valuable  journal;  and  as  the  excellent 
collection  of  books  it  contains,  is  now  resorted 
to  by  a  large  number  of  the  members  in  this 
city,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  subjoining  the 
rules  adopted  for  its  regulation  by  the  com- 
mittee who  have  charge  of  it.  The  whole  is 
taken  from  the  introduction  to  the  well  ar- 
ranged catalogue,  which  has  just  been  pub- 
lished. 

The  Library  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  owes  its 
origin  to  a  bequest  made  by  our  worthy  friend 
Thomas  Chalkley,  as  appears  by  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  his  will,  dated  the  19th  of  2d  month, 
1741,  viz:— "  Having  spent  most  of  my  days  and 
strength  in  the  work  and  service  of  the  gospel  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  having  been  joined  as  a 
member  of  the  monthly  meeting  of  Friends  of  Phila- 
delphia, for  above  these  forty  years,  to  them,  as  a 
token  of  my  love,  I  give  my  small  library  of  books." 

A  transcript  from  the  will  was  presented  to  the 
monthly  meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  held 
the  30th  of  2d  month,  1742,  and  Robert  Jordan,  a 
member  and  eminent  minister  of  that  meeting,  offer 
ing  his  services  as  librarian,  the  books  being  111  in 
number,  were  delivered  into  his  possession,  with 
catalogue  of  their  titles.  Soon  after  this  Robert 
Jordan  deceased,  and  Anthony  Benezet,  being  re- 
quested by  the  monthly  meeting  to  take  charge  of 
the  library,  it  was  accordingly  removed  to  his  house  ; 
where  it  continued  to  be  kept,  until  the  erection  of 
the  meeting  house,  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  and 
Chesnut  streets. 

The  small  collection  left  by  Thomas  Chalkley 
was  gradually  increased  by  purchase  and  the  dona 
tions  of  benevolent  individuals,  among  whom  we 
may  particularly  notice,  Dr.  John  Fothergill,  Peter 
Collinson,  and  David  Barclay  of  London,  grandson  of 
the  Apologist,  and.  James  Bright  of  this  city.  Little 
attention,  however,  was  given  to  it,,  and  the  books 
having  been  loaned  without  a  regular  record  of  the 
persons  who  borrowed  them,  many  volumes  were 
irrecoverably  lost. 

In  the  year  1765,  the  attention  of  the  monthly 
meeting  seems  to  have  been  awakened  to  the  im- 
portance of  preserving  a  collection  of  the  writings  of 
our  early  friends,  and  other  suitable  books,  for  the 
perusal  of  its  members;  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  devise  some  method  of  rendering  the 
library  more  useful — to  collect  the  books  which  had 
been  lent  out — -to  purchase  others,  and  report  the 
names  of  suitable  Friends  to  have  the  charge  of 
them.    This  committee  recovered  some  of  the  miss- 
ing volumes,  repaired  those  which  were  injured,  and 
made  a  new  catalogue  of  the  whole..  John  Todd, 
then  a  teacher  under  "  the  overseers  of  the  Public 
School,  founded  by  charter,  in  the  town  and  county 
of  Philadelphia,"  was  engaged  as  the  librarian.  He 
entered  upon  his  duties  in  the  fall  of  1765,  and  the 
following  minute  of  the  monthly  meeting,  made  the 
30th  of  10th  month,  1766,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
value  of  money,  as  well  as  the  moderate  views  of 
o-ur  friends  at  that  period,  viz:— ."  John  Todd  pro- 
•  duced  his  account  for  his  attendance  in  the  library 
for  one  year,  and  sundry  expenses  paid  on  that  ser- 
vice, amounting  to  £2.  8*.  6<i.  [.$6  47,]  and  credits 
for  10  shillings,  [$1  33,]  received  from  such  borrow 
ers,  as  did  not  return  the  books  borrowed  in  the  time 
limited  by  the  rules.    The  treasurer  is  desired  to 
pay  the  balance,  £1.  18».  6rf.,  [$5  14,]  and  John 
Todd  is  continued  to  the  care  and  oversight  of  the 
library,  and  to  deliver  out  books  at  such  times  as 


may  t 
self" 


be  most  convenient  to  the  borrowers  and  him 


The  first  attempt  at  any  tiling  like  a  system  fo 
conducting  the  library,  appears  to  have  been  made 
at  this  period,  and  it  may  bo  interesting  to  recur  to 
the  regulations  then  adopted,  respecting  the  loan  of 
the  books.    They  are  as  follow:— 

1st.  The  librarian  to  give  attendance  on  Seventh 
day  in  every  week,  in  the  afternoon,  from  4  to 


o'clock,  in  order  to  lend  out  and  receive  the  books; 
and  shall  keep  a  book,  columnwise,  in  which  shall  be 
noted  the  title  of  the  book,  the  name  of  the  borrower, 
the  time  for  which  the  book  is  lent,  the  sum  for 
which  the  note  was  given,  the  day  when  the  book 
shall  be  returned,  and  the  forfeitures  arising  from  all 
defaults. 

2d.  Each  borrower  shall  give  a  promissory  note 
to  the  librarian,  for  the  sum  set  in  the  written  cata- 
logue against  the  book  "he  borrows;  conditioned  for 
returning  the  same  book,  within  the  time  mentioned 
in  the  said  catalogue;  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time,  if  the  borrower  inclines  to  keep  the  book  longer, 
he  must  renew  his  note. 

3d.  Every  borrower  who  keeps  a  book  beyond  the 
time  limited  in  his  note,  may  return  it  on  any  of  the 
four  next  .succeeding  attendance  days,  paying  six 
pence  for  every  week's  neglect,  which  not  being  done, 
the  note  to  be  deemed  forfeited. 

4th.  If  a  borrower,  who  has  forfeited  his  note, 
shall  afterwards  return  the  book  undefaced,  the  sum 
mentioned  in  his  note,,  shall  be  remitted;  he  paying 
the  weekly  fine. 

51h,.  Books  returned,  are  to  be  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  librarian,  to  be  examined  whether  da 
maged  or  not. 

6th.  No  borrower,  from  whom  any  penalty  or  for- 
feiture is  due,  or  who  hath  damaged  any  book,  shall 
be  permitted  to  borrow  another  book,  until  satisfac 
tion  be  made. 

7th.  The  librarian  is  authorized  and  required  to 
apply  for,  and  collect  the  forfeitures,  as  often  as  they 
may  happen. 

8th.  That  the  money  arising  from  the  forfeitures, 
shall  be  applied  to  purchasing  such  books,  to  be 
added  to  the  library,  as  the  monthly  meeting  may 
direct. 

The  improvement  which  took  place  in  the  library, 
at  the  time  alluded  to,  although  considerable,  still  left 
it  in  a  very  imperfect  state.  The  number  of  books 
was  small,  and  those  principally  relating  to  the  his- 
tory and  doctrines  of  the  Society  of  Friends;  while 
such  as  were  of  a  general  character,  were  very  rare. 
The  late  John  Pemberton,  who  appears  to  have 
taken  a  warm  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the 
library,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  its  promotion, 
bequeathed  a  large  number  of  books  to  it,  as  appears 
by  the  following  extract  from  his  will,  dated  1st  of 
4th  month,  1794:  "  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my 
aforesaid  friends,  John  Field  and  William  Wilson, 
and  the  survivor  of  them,  after  the  decease  of  my 
wife,  one  half  of  my  library  of  books,  in  trust, 
for  the  use  and  benefit,  and  perusal  of  Friends, 
of  the  three  monthly  meetings  in  this  city,  and  to  be 
placed  in  the  library  for  that  purpose;  wishing  the 
beloved  youth  were  more  willing  to  read  and  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  trials,  sufferings,  and 
religious  experience  of  our  worthy  ancients." 

After  the  erection  of  the  buildings  belonging  to  the 
Society  of  Friends  on  Mulberry  street,  the  library 
was  removed  to  the  room  where  it  now  is;  and  in 
1817,  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  one  Friend  from  each  monthly  meeting,  in 
the  city.  Within  the  last  two  years,  nearly  five 
hundred  volumes  have  been  added  to  tho  collection, 
consisting  principally  of  standing  works  of  history, 
biography,  literature,  science,  and  the  arts.  The 
whole  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  is  about 
2300. 

In  whatever  point  of  view  we  regard  this  institu- 
tion, it  must  appear  very  important  to  the  Society  in 
this  city.  As  a  depository  of  the  ancient  writings  of 
Friends,  it  is  invaluable,  furnishing  the  most  com- 
plete collection  in  America;  and  no  expense  should 
be  spared  to  add  to  it  such  scarce  and  valuable  works 
of  that  description,  as  are  not  already  on  its  shelves; 
nor  can  it  be  doubted, that  an  enlarged  view  of  our 
duty  to  the  younger  members  of  our  Society,  will 
animate  us  to  place  within  their  reach,  a  much  more 
copious,  though  not  less  careful  selection  from  the 
works  of  standard  authors,  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  learning.  The  trade  of  book-making  at 
the  present  day,  has  greatly  increased  the  number  of 
works  which  are  of  an  objectionable  or  more  pernici 
ous  character;  and  few  persons  have  the  leisure  or 
inclination,  to  examine  and  select  from  the  great 


The  purchase  of  a  sufficient  variety  of  books  to  in- 
terest the  minds,  and  employ  the  time  of  young  per- 
sons, involves  an  expense,  which  but  few  parents  can 
conveniently  incur. 

These  are  strong  inducements  to  cherish  this  insti- 
tution, by  an  increase  of  the  funds  devoted  to  the- 
purchase  of  books;  inasmuch  as  while  it  holds  out 
encouragement  to  our  members,  to  cultivate  a  taste 
for  reading,  and  mental  improvement,  as  it  furnishes: 
them  with  the  means  of  gratifying  it,  without  any 
personal  expense,  and  from  a  library,  where  the 
volumes  have  been  selected  with  special  reference  to 
the  exclusion  of  every  thing  which  might  be  injurious, 
to  the  youthful  mind. 

Rules  for  the  Government  of  the  Library* 

1st.  The  library  shall  be  open  on  Seventh- day  af-. 
ternoon,  at  such  hours,  as  the  committee  shall  from, 
time  to  time  direct. 

2d.  Members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  shall  be 
entitled  to  use  the  library,  on  signing  a  promissory 
note  for  such  sum  as  shall  be  agreed  upon,  condition^ 
ed  for  the  return  of  the  books  taken  out  by  them  un- 
injured, and  within  the  time  herein  after  specified. 

3d.  No  person  shall  have  out,  at  one  time,  more 
than  two  12mo  volumes,  or  one  of  a  larger  size.  And, 
all  books  must  be  returned  within  two  weeks,  except 
quartos  and  folios,  which  may  be  kept  out  three- 
weeks;  and  in  case  of  failure  to  return  a  book  within 
the  time  specified,  a  fine  of  6 i  cents  per  volume,  for 
each  additional  week,  shall  be  paid  to  the  librarian: 
nor  shall  any  book  be  considered  as  returned,  or  be 
renewed,  unless  handed  to  the  librarian  for  examina- 
tion and  entry. 

4th.  In  case  a  book  shall  have  been  lost  or  injured,, 
the  damage  shall  be  assessed  by  the  librarian,  and  the 
amount  paid  by  the  borrower,  before  he  or  she  can 
be  again  permitted  to  use  the  library. 

5th.  Minors  applying  for  the  use  of  the  library,, 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  Friend,  who  will  become 
responsible  for  the  safe  return  of  the  books  borrowed 
by  them... 


For  "The  Friend." 

YEARLY  MEETING. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  grateful  to. 
our  feelings,  in  the  annual  recurrence  of  these 
assemblies,  which  bring  us  into  the  society  of 
our  brethren  in  Christian  profession,  and  unite 
us  in  harmonious  labour  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  religious  community  of  which  we  are  mem- 
bers, and  in  whose  welfare  we  feel  a  lively  and 
common  interest.    Those  whose  lot  is  cast  in 
distant  or  small  meetings,  and  who  are  seldom 
cheered  by  the  visits  of  their  brethren,  find 
their  attachment  to  the  Society  strengthened 
by  thus  mingling  in  the  company  of  their 
friends,  and  partaking  of  that  brotherly  sym- 
pathy which  is  often  felt  to  unite  the  different 
portions  of  the  militant  church  in  the  bonds  of 
gospel  love.    When  sitting  in  our  smaller 
meetings,  and  viewing  the  deviations  from  the 
exalted  standard  of  Christian  perfection  which 
are  more  or  less  obvious  in  every  part  of  the 
church,  we  are  often  induced  to  yield  to  dis- 
couragement, and  to  doubt  whether,  as  a  So- 
ciety, we  shall  continue  to  claim  the  fatherly 
notice  and  regard  of  the  chief  Shepherd,  or 
be  favoured  with  his  blessed  help  and  direction. 
And  perhaps  there  are  few  outward  means 
which  so  essentially  contribute  to  preserve  us 
from  despondency,  as  the  gracious  evidences 
which  he  is  pleased  to  afford  to  our  annual 
assemblies,  that  he  is  still  disposed  to  bless  and 
care  for  that  Society  of  which  we  form  a  part ; 
and  that  no  situation  is  so  remote  or  obscure. 


mass,  such  only  as  are  of  a  proper  character  for  their  |nor  any  meeting  gathered  in  h»  MOM*  small, 


children  to  read, 


'as  to  escape  the  attention  of  Him,  who  caret!* 
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for  the  sparrows,  and  numberelh  the  very  hairs 
of  our  heads. 

It  has  afforded  us  cause  of  rejoicing,  to  be- 
lieve that  many  of  our  beloved  brethren  have 
been  cheered  and  animated  by  considerations  of 
this  kind  during  the  course  of  the  interesting 
yearly  meeting  which  has  just  passed  ;  and  as 
many  Friends  were  necessarily  prevented  from 
attending  it,  some  account  of  its  deliberations 
seems  to  be  due  to  them. 

The  meeting  was  as  large  as  at  any  period 
since  the  separation,  and  several  of  our  valued 
Friends  from  other  yearly  meetings,  gave  us 
their  acceptable  company.  The  deep  interest 
manifested  in  its  proceedings,  clearly  showed 
that  there  is  a  growing  attachment  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  affairs  of  the  Society  among  our 
members.  Quietness  and  good  order  prevailed 
during  the  sittings,  and  the  various  conclusions 
were  adopted  with  harmony  and  unanimity  ; 
so  much  so,  that  a  Friend  from  another  yearly 
meeting  remarked,  "  it  might  be  said  there 
was  no  jar  from  beginning  to  end."  Satis- 
factory and  instructive  epistles  were  received 
and  read  from  our  brethren  of  all  the  yearly 
meetings  on  this  continent  and  in  England, 
manifesting  the  continuance  of  the  unity  and 
fellowship  which  ought  ever  to  subsist  among 
the  professors  of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  report  of  the  committee  who  have  the 
care  of  West-town  boarding  school,  exhibited 
a  satisfactory  account  of  the  state  of  that  in- 
teresting and  important  institution;  from  which 
it  is  evident  that  it  continues  to  afford  what  the 
yearly  meeting  designed  by  its  establishment, 
viz.  a  religious  education  combined  with 
competent  literary  instruction.  The  Latin  and 
Greek  languages  are  now  taught  there  besides 
the  usual  branches  of  English  literature  and 
mathematical  knowledge  ;  and  it  is  certainly 
very  desirable,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  Society 
and  of  the  school,  that  it  should  continue  to 
receive  the  cordial  support  of  the  members  of 
the  yearly  meeting.  Two  or  three  competent 
teachers,  of  each  sex,  will  be  wanted  to  fill 
vacancies  which  now  exist,  or  are  expected 
shortly  to  occur;  and  we  hope  that  persons 
qualified  for  this  useful  employment  will  be 
induced  to  offer  their  services.  We  are  per- 
suaded there  are  few  means  by  which  they  can 
more  essentially  subserve  the  best  interests  of 
the  Society. 

From  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed 
for  the  gradual  civilization,  &c.  of  the  Indian 
natives,  it  appears  the  latter  have  opened  a 
school,  under  the  care  of  the  son  of  a  noted 
chief,  which  they  expect  to  support  at  their 
own  expense ;  and  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
business  of  instruction,  several  of  the  child- 
ren are  boarded  in  the  family  of  the  teacher. 

The  subject  of  education  generally  throughout 
the  yearly  meeting,  again  engaged  the  serious 
attention  of  Friends.  Reports  were  received 
from  all  the  quarters,  stating  that  the  subject 
had  been  under  their  care,  and  giving  a  view 
of  their  respective  situations  in  regard  to  it. 
These  evince  that  a  lively  interest  prevails 
on  the  subject ;  and  Friends  in  all  their 
meetings  were  again  affectionately  desired  to 
use  further  and  earnest  exertions  to  surmount 
the  difficulties  which  attend  it,  in  order  that  the 
benefits  of  a  religious  and  guarded  education, 


in  conformity  with  our  testimonies  and  prin- 
ciples, may  be  afforded  to  every  Friend's  child. 

The  departure  from  our  ancient  testimonies 
to  plainness  in  dress,  language,  and  the  furni- 
ture of  houses,  and  against  an  undue  pursuit  of 
business  and  the  things  of  this  world,  was  feel- 
ingly brought  before  the  yearly  meeting,  and 
an  epistle  issued,  inciting  our  members  to  a 
closer  conformity  with  the  precepts  of  the 
gospel  and  the  example  of  our  worthy  ancient 
Friends,  in  these  respects. 

The  circumstance  of  our  brethren  in  North 
Carolina,  who  have  under  their  care  and  at 
their  expense,  a  large  number  of  coloured 
persons,  who  are  in  danger  of  being  deprived 
of  their  liberty,  if  not  soon  removed  to  countries 
where  they  can  enjoy  their  rights  unmolested, 
also  claimed  the  tender  sympathy  of  Friends  ; 
and  it  was  earnestly  recommended  that  volun- 
tary contributions  be  made  among  our  mem- 
bers for  aiding  them  in  this  very  desirable 
object. 

The  yearly  meeting  of  women  Friends,  was 
also  very  large  and  satisfactory — the  number 
in  attendance  was  ascertained  to  average,  dur- 
ing the  several  sittings,  about  fourteen  hundred. 
The  subjects  which  engaged  their  attention, 
were  harmoniously  resulted,  and  the  solemnity 
that  prevailed  was  truly  comforting.  The  con- 
cern relative  to  the  proper  education  of  the 
children  of  Friends,  and  that  respecting  the 
support  of  our  testimonies  to  plainness,  and 
moderation  in  the  pursuit  of  business,  were 
spread  before  their  meeting  and  cordially  united 
with.  The  important  part  which  they  act  in 
the  education  of  children,  and  in  these  affairs 
of  life,  in  which  the  testimonies  above  alluded 
to  are  principally  involved,  renders  it  peculiar- 
ly desirable,  that  these  concerns  should  receive 
that  strength  and  support  which  their  earnest 
co-operation  is  calculated  to  afford — and  with- 
out which  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  they 
will  not  be  effectually  prosecuted. 

The  meeting  continued  its  sittings  by  ad- 
journments, from  2nd  day,  the  18th  inst.  to 
7th  day  morning,  the  23d,  inclusive.  In  taking 
a  retrospective  view  of  its  various  proceedings, 
while  we  are  sensible  there  is  cause  for  humi- 
liation and  for  increased  diligence  in  the  dis- 
charge of  our  duties  individually  and  as  a  body, 
it  is  also  a  source  of  humble  thankfulness  that 
it  was  favoured  to  experience  the  calming  in- 
fluences of  heavenly  love  and  wisdom,  enabling 
it  to  transact  the  concerns  which  engaged  its 
attention,  to  good  satisfaction — we  trust  that 
all  who  were  present,  will  return  to  their  homes 
with  renewed  desires  to  fill  up  their  measure 
of  duty  and  suffering  in  their  respective  stations 
and  meetings,  with  faithfulness;  that  our  grati- 
tude may  not  be  the  mere  expression  of  the 
lip  or  tongue,  but  the  sincere  tribute  of  the 
heart.  K. 

The  Epistle  from  the  Yearly  Meeting,  held  in 
London,  by  adjournments,  from  the  19th  of 
the  Fifth  Month,  to  the  28th  of  the  same, 
inclusive,  1830. 

To  the  quarterly  and  monthly  meetings  of 
Friends,  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  else- 
where. 

Dear  Fbiends, 
We  address  you  in  the  love  of  the  gospel, 


and  have  to  acknowledge  that  we  have  felt  it 
a  privilege  again  to  meet  in  this  our  annual 
assembly,  and  to  be  united  in  religious  exer- 
cise for  the  welfare  of  our  Society,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  kingdom  of  our  blessed  Lord 
and  Saviour.  Brotherly  harmony  and  love 
have  prevailed  in  the  many  important  delibera- 
tions with  which  we  have  been  occupied:  our 
coming  together  has  tended  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  our  faith;  and  humble  gratitude  has  been 
raised  to  our  heavenly  Father  for  his  number- 
less and  unmerited  mercies. 

Our  dear  brethren  in  Ireland,  and  on  the 
American  continent,  have  been  afresh  brought 
to  our  remembrance,  by  epistles  from  all  their 
yearly  meetings.  We  take  comfort  in  the  per- 
suasion, that,  although  locally  distant  from  each 
other,  we  are  united  in  the  faith  and  hope  of 
the  gospel.  In  the  great  and  sore  trials  among 
Friends  in  America,  which  have  ended  in  the 
separation  of  many  from  our  Society,  a  large 
proportion  remain,  who  have  been  strengthen- 
ed to  stand  firm  in  their  allegiance  to  our 
holy  Redeemer. 

Reports  of  the  sufferings  of  our  members, 
which  amount,  including  the  costs  and  charges 
of  distraint,  to  upwards  of  fourteen  thousand 
six  hundred  pounds,  and  are  almost  exclusively 
for  ecclesiastical  demands,  have  been  read  in 
this  meeting.  We  renewedly  desire  that  our 
ancient  and  well-known  testimony  on  behalf  of 
a  free  gospel  ministry,  and  against  all  the  de- 
mands made  upon  us  to  uphold  a  system  from 
which  we  conscientiously  dissent,  may  be 
maintained  with  Christian  consistency,  and  in 
the  spirit  of  meekness. 

Dear  Friends,  we  are  again  made  sessible 
that  we  cannot  meditate  on  a  subject  more 
fraught  with  instruction  and  comfort,  than  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  flesh,  and  the 
many  blessings  which  through  him  have  been 
conferred  on  the  human  race, — the  coming  of 
him,  who,  being  born  of  a  virgin,  "  was  made 
in  the  likeness  of  men;"  "  who,  being  in  the 
form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be 
equal  with  God;  but  made  himself  of  no  repu- 
tation, and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  ser- 
vant." He  "  was  delivered  for  our  offences, 
and  was  raised  again  for  our  justification." 
He  ascended  on  high,  he  led  captivity  captive, 
he  received  gifts  for  men,  yea,  for  the  rebel- 
lious also,  that  the  Lord  God  might  dwell 
among  them.  He  w  sitteth  on  the  right  hand 
of  God,"  making  intercession  for  us.  He  "is 
made  unto  us  of  God,  wisdom,  and  righteous- 
ness, and  sanctification,  and  redemption;"  and 
unto  him  we  must  look  as  our  mediator  and 
advocate  with  the  Father.  He  emphatically 
describes  himself  as  "  the  good  Shepherd." 
He  is  our  lawgiver;  and  solemn  indeed  is  the 
declaration,  that  we  must  all  appear  before  his 
judgment  seat,  to  receive  our  reward,  accord- 
ing to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  whether 
they  be  good  or  bad. 

We  feel  that  it  is  not  a  light  matter  thus  to 
advert  again  to  the  various  offices  of  the.  Son 
and  Sent  of  the  Father;  and  we  beseech  all 
whom  we  are  addressing,  to  contemplate  these 
solemn  truths  with  due  reverence;  yet  frequent- 
ly to  meditate  thereon,  seeking  for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  grace  of  God  to  direct  their  under- 
standings aright.    As  this  is  done  with  humble 
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and  believing  hearts,  the  conviction  will  in- 
crease, and  ultimately  become  settled,  that  it  is 
a  great  mercy  to  know  individually  that  we  have 
not  a  High  Priest  who  cannot  be  touched  with 
a  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  but  who  was  in  all 
points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin. 

But,  blessed  be  God,  he  has  not  only  provid- 
ed the  means  of  reconciliation  unto  himself, 
through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  he  hath  also, 
through  the  same  compassionate  Saviour, 
granted  unto  us  the  gift  of  the  holy  Spirit.  By 
this,  the  patriarchs,  and  the  holy. men  of  old 
who  lived  under  the  law,  walked  acceptably 
before  God.  Its  more  plenteous  effusion,  and 
its  powerful  and  life-giving  effects,  were  dis- 
tinctly foretold  by  the  ancient  prophets.  Christ 
himself  declared,  that  it  was  expedient  that  he 
should  go  away,  that  he  might  send  the  Com- 
forter, the  spirit  of  truth,  who  should  guide  into 
all  truth;  in  allusion  to  whose  coming  he  also 
said,  "  I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless,  I  will 
come  to  you."  To  be  guided  by  his  spirit  is 
the  practical  application  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. It  is  the  light  of  Christ  which  enlightens 
the  darkness  of  the  heart  of  man;  and,  by  fol- 
lowing this  light,  we  are  enabled  to  enjoy  and 
maintain  conimunion  with  him.  The  children 
of  God  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God;  and  this 
is  the  appointed  means  of  bringing  us  into  that 
state  of"  holiness,  without  which  no  man  shall 
see  the  Lord."  It  is  not  a  doctrine  of  mysti- 
cism, but  one  of  practical  piety.  The  great 
office  of  the  holy  Spirit,  we  firmly  believe  to 
be,  to  convince  of  sin,  to  bring  the  soul  to  a 
state  of  deep  and  sincere  repentance,  and  to 
effect  the  work  of  sanctification.  A  holy  and 
constant  watchfulness  is  required,  to  preserve 
the  mind  alive  to  the  guidance  of  this  divine 
teacher  ;  who,  if  diligently  sought  after  and 
waited  for,  will  be  found  to  be  a  swift  witness 
for  God  in  the  soul,  producing  that  tenderness 
of  spirit,  and  that  quickness  of  understanding 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  which  are  essential  to 
our  growth  in  grace.  It  is  through  him  "whom 
God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  through 
faith  in  his  blood,"  that  we  obtain  pardon  for 
sin;  and  it  is  through  the  power  of  his  Spirit 
working  mightily  in  us,  that  we  come  even- 
tually to  experience  freedom  from  sin. 

You  know,  beloved  friends,  that  faith  in  the 
help  and  guidance  of  the  holy  Spirit  has  been 
an  important  part  of  our  Christian  profession, 
from  the  origin  of  our  Society  to  the  present 
day.  And  it  is  at  this  time  our  renewed 
desire,  that,  from  early  life,  an  acquaintance 
with  this  power  may  be  inculcated  and  cherish- 
ed. We  affectionately  exhort  parents,  and 
all  who  have  the  care  of  children  and  of  young 
persons,  constantly  to  bear  in  remembrance  the 
great  value  of  a  tender  conscience;  and  to  turn 
their  attention  to  the  secret  instructions  of  di- 
vine grace,  reproving  for  evil,  and  bringing 
peace  for  doing  well.  Be  concerned,  dear 
friends  of  this  class,  early  to  subject  the  wills 
of  those  entrusted  to  your  charge;  encourage 
them  to  fix  their  affections  on  things  which  are 
eternal:  set  before  them  the  necessity  of  being 
converted  from  the  evil  of  their  own  hearts, 
and  kept  clean  from  the  sin  which  abounds  in 
the  world;  impress  them  with  a  sense  of  the 
holiness  and  purity  of  God,  and  of  his  right- 
eous law;  and,  whilst  we  would  exhort  you  to 


continue  to  instruct  them  in  the  invaluable 
truths  of  the  Bible,  may  you  lead  them  to  seek 
after  the  practical  application  of  these  precepts 
and  doctrines  under  the  influence  of  the  holy 
Spirit.  By  such  a  course  of  religious  care  and 
Christian  instruction,  carried  on  in  simple, 
humble  dependence  upon  God,  you  will  per- 
form the  great  and  incumbent  duty  of  bringing 
'hem  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord. 

It  is,  in  our  apprehension,  of  the  highest  mo- 
ment, that  faith  in  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  a  humble  reliance  on  its  guidance, 
should  regulate  the  lives  and  conduct  of  all 
who  profess  the  Christian  name.  By  the  pow- 
er of  the  Spirit  of  God,  inwardly  revealed  and 
obeyed,  we  are  raised  from  our  fallen  and  un- 
done condition,  and  prepared  to  inherit  that 
place  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  to  which  it  is 
his  gracious  design  that  every  one  of  us  should 
come.  We  are  called  to  walk  in  the  light:  we 
are  called  to  purity.  O!  then,  that  we  may  all 
seek  to  be  brought  low  before  the  Lord — to  be 
laid  prostrate  at  the  footstool  of  his  throne — to 
be  contrited  and  broken  in  his  holy  presence. 
Let  us  not  value  ourselves  on  any  esteem  that 
we  may  think  we  have  amongst  men;  or  place 
our  trust  upon  what  we  may  have  done  of  our- 
selves, or  may  have  been  enabled  to  do;  but 
acknowledge  in  sincerity,  that  all  that  we  have, 
and  all  that  we  are,  is  of  the  free  and  unmerit- 
ed goodness  of  God.  Let  us  each  be 'con- 
cerned, through  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
to  experience  true  repentance,  and  to  put  away 
the  evil  of  our  doings  from  before  the  Lord; 
day  by  day  pressing  after  an  entire  deliverance 
from  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil;  re- 
membering that  "all  unrighteousness  is  sin," 
and  that  "  to  him  that  knoweth  to  do  good,  and 
doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin." 

May  we  all,  dear  friends,  avail  ourselves  of 
the  great  privilege  of  drawing  nigh  unto  God 
in  prayer — of  asking  the  assistance  of  his  grace 
to  help  in  time  of  need — of  looking  unto  him 
as  our  merciful  Father  who  is  in  heaven:  as- 
suredly believing,  that,  as  he  is  approached  in 
reverence  and  faith,  he  will  graciously  answer 
our  petitions,  and  supply  all  our  need,  in  and 
through  Christ  Jesus.  As  this  sacred  duty,  so 
forcibly  enjoined  in  holy  Scripture,  is  correct- 
ly understood  and  performed  aright,  parents 
will  become  so  sensible  of  its  great  value  to 
themselves,  that  they  will  feel  the  importance 
of  turning  thereto  the  attention  of  their  be- 
loved offspring;  and,  as  they  seek  for  wisdom 
and  strength  to  act  rightly  herein,  they  will  be 
assisted  by  him,  to  whom  they  should  desire 
that  they  and  their  children  may  be  wholly 
dedicated. 

As  we  are  concerned  to  work  out  our  own 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  the  mind  is 
elevated  above  the  fading  objects  of  this  life; 
it  acquires  more  solidity  and  vigour,  an,d  its 
eager  pursuit  is  not  after  those  things  which 
perish  with  the  using;  we  feel  that  the  fashions, 
the  maxims  and  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
are  to  be  renounced  by  all  who  would  follow 
a  crucified  Redeemer;  and,  as  we  follow  on 
to  know  the  Lord,  that  true  simplicity  which 
the  Christian  religion  requires,  and  to  which 
our  profession  has  peculiar  reference,  marks 
the  general  demeanour;  and  the  heart  is  at 


limes  enriched  with  the  incomes  of  heavenly 
peace — of  that  peace  which  passeih  all  under- 
standing. The  more  we  are  brought  under 
the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  truth,  the  more 
are  the  holy  Scriptures,  those  sacred  records 
which  were  given  forth  under  its  divine  au- 
thority, truly  felt  to  proceed  from  God,  and  to 
direct  the  soul  unto  him:  We  shall  then  come 
to  know  what  it  is  to  meditate  upon  his  pre- 
cepts with  great  delight.  And,  whilst  thankful 
for  the  blessing  of  living  under  the  gospel,  the 
dispensations  of  Divine  Providence  under  the 
law  will  be  more  fully  acknowledged  and 
understood,  to  our  instruction  and  benefit. 

Be  entreated  then,  dear  friends,  to  press  af- 
ter true  Christian  piety:  endeavour  to  show 
forth,  in  your  daily  intercourse  among  men, 
that  you  really  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in 
sincerity.  This  love  will  lead  us  to  pity  those 
whom  we  see  involved  in  distress,  or  others  who 
are  pursuing  the  paths  of  folly  and  vice;  and, 
with  active  and  willing  hearts,  to  promote 
those  measures  which  tend  to  diminish  the  sum 
of  human  woe. 

In  this  meeting  we  have  been  deeply  affected 
in  reflecting  upon  the  numerous  evils  and  the 
great  misery  which  attend  the  improper  and 
immoderate  use  of  ardent  spirits,  now  lament- 
ably prevalent  in  this  country.  The  continu- 
ance of  slavery  in  the  British  colonies,  and  of 
the  slave  trade  under  foreign  governments,  has 
impressed  us  with  deep  and  renewed  sorrow. 
We  have  also  earnestly  desired  that  our  legis- 
lature may  proceed  in  mitigating  the  severity 
of  the  criminal  code  of  our  beloved  country, 
and  thus  make  its  laws  more  conformable  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion.  We  would 
encourage  our  members  individually  to  take  a 
part  with  their  fellow-countrymen  in  the  efforts 
which  are  now  making  for  the  removal  of  these 
evils;  we  desire  that  they  may  act  with  energy 
and  perseverance,  yet  with  that  love  and  re- 
spect towards  all  men,  and  more  especially  to- 
wards our  rulers,  which  become  our  profession 
as  Christians.  At  the  same  time,  we  feel  an 
affectionate  solicitude  that  they  may  not  be  un- 
duly anxious  as  to  the  fruit  of  their  exertions; 
but  constantly  bear  in  mind,  that  in  whatever 
way  we  may  be  engaged  in  the  cause  of  Christ, 
that  cause  is  not  ours,  but  his.  It  is  for  us  to 
be  found  in  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  endeavour- 
ing to  do  our  duty,  and  thus  to  fill  up  the  mea- 
sure of  usefulness  designed  for  us  by  our 
Heavenly  Father. 

True  Christian  love  has  no  limits:  when  it 
governs  and  takes  possession  of  the  heart,  it 
leads  us  to  consider  every  country  as  our  coun- 
try, and  every  man  as  our  brother.  Under, 
we  trust,  some  sense  of  its  heavenly  influence, 
and  of  the  inestimable  blessings  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ,  we  reverently  desire  that  it  may 
please  the  Lord  to  hasten  the  coming  of  that 
day,  when  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  ev  en  unto 
the  going  down  of  the  same,  his  name  shall 
be  great  among  the  Gentiles;  and  in  every 
place  incense  shall  be  offered  unto  his  name, 
and  a  pure  offering. 

Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  meeting,  by 
JOSIAII  FORSTER, 
Clerk  to  the  Meeting  this  Year. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Having  myself  been  much  pleased  with  the 
subjoined  account  of  a  novel  and  beautiful  ex- 
periment on  the  principles  of  Fellenberg,  I 
have  no  doubt  it  will  prove  equally  gratifying 
to  many  of  the  readers  of  "The  Friend."  It 
is  copied  from  Woodbridge's  Annals  of  Educa- 
tion and  Instruction,  Vol.  1.  No.  v. 

SCHOOL  COLONY  OF  MEYKIRCH, 
IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  OY  SWITZERLAND. 

My  dear  friend, 

I  have  described  to  you  the  importance 
which  Fellenberg  attaches  to  the  exclusion  of 
sources  of  corruption,  and  securing  of  unity  of 
action,  and  the  care  which  he  took  to  provide 
for  these,  as  essential  to  an  institution  where 
youth  are  collected  in  considerable  numbers. 
I  have  now  to  describe  another  plan  for  effect- 
ing these. 

The  frequent  failure  of  attempts  to  establish 
agricultural  schools  on  the  plan  of  Hofwyl, 
led  him  to  believe  that  the  difficulty  of  finding 
a  suitable  locality,  and  persons  capable  of  di- 
recting it,  was  greater  than  he  had  imagined. 
He  therefore  resolved  to  establish  a  colony  of 
children,  under  proper  superintendence,  on  a 
piece  of  uncultivated  land,  and  leave  them  to 
earn  their  own  subsistence  by  their  labours; 
employing  the  hours  necessary  for  repose  from 
bodily  fatigue,  in  giving  them  appropriate  in- 
struction. He  thus  hoped  to  provide  for  their 
practical  and  intellectual  education,  with  only 
the  capital  necessary  to  establish  them,  and 
the  aid  of  a  low  price  paid  by  such  pupils  as 
might  be  sent  by  parents  who  were  not  in  a 
state  of  poverty.  About  fifteen  acres  are  de- 
voted to  this  colony.  In  the  climate  of  Berne, 
(which  is  far  from  being  favourable,)  this  is 
deemed  sufficient,  in  connexion  with  the  various 
branches  of  industry  which  will  be  introduced, 
to  support  a  school  of  thirty  pupils.  This  he 
considers  as  the  extent  to  which  such  an  estab- 
lishment should  be  carried. 

It  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1827,  after 
seven  years'  perseverance  in  seeking  a  suitable 
place  and  proper  teachers,  that  he  succeeded 
in  beginning  the  establishment.  It  was  opened 
with  six  pupils. 

The  boys  who  formed  the  colony  were  de- 


tached from  the  School  of  Hofwyl,  and  estab- 
lished, like  Robinson  Crusoe  on  his  island,  on 
the  side  of  a  mountain,  favourably  exposed,  but 
poorly  cultivated.  Hofwyl  serves,  in  place  of 
the  ship  of  Robinson,  in  furnishing  them  sup 
plies,  until  they  are  able  to  provide  for  their 
own  wants. 

They  found  nothing  on  this  mountain  but  a 
shed,  which  served  as  the  nucleus  of  the  house 
they  were  to  build  for  themselves.  The  plan 
and  materials  of  this  building  were  prepared 
beforehand  ;  yet  their  labours  in  its  construc- 
tion attached  them  to  it  as  their  own  work. 

It  was  at  the  moment  in  which  they  were 
occupied  with  the  completion  of  this  building, 
that  I  first  visited  the  colony.  There  were 
traces  of  those  imperfections  which  attend  Jirst 
efforts,  and  which,  in  needing  to  be  corrected, 
serve  as  a  lesson  of  experience  and  patience. 
They  were  engaged  in  extending  the  wings  of 
their  building  for  the  accommodation  of  their 
animals — in  digging  a  cellar,  or  rather  a  base- 
ment story,  which  would  provide  room  for 
their  dairy  and  vegetables  during  the  winter, 
and  also  for  one  or  two  looms,  as  means  of 
employing  their  hours  of  leisure.  Their  com- 
mon bed,  for  the  time,  was  a  large  space  filled 
with  straw,  and  covered  with  an  immense  sheet, 
on  which  they  reposed  side  by  side.  Their 
food  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  potatoes, 
with  the  milk  of  their  cow,  and  bread  sent 
from  Hofwyl.  Their  dining  room  was  furnished 
with  slates  and  books,  which  indicated  that  it 
served  also  as  their  school  room.  Two  or 
three  hours  in  a  day  were  devoted  to  instruc- 
tion. A  pupil  of  Vehrli  watched  continually 
over  their  moral  conduct,  and  an  improved 
system  of  agriculture,  which  they  are  required 
to  bring  into  operation  upon  uncultivated  land, 
served  as  a  course  of  practical  education.  It 
was  delightful  to  see,  in  the  midst  of  this  soli- 
tude and  comparative  privation,  the  cheerful- 
ness and  activity  which  pervaded  the  whole 
mass  of  the  pupils,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of 
fraternal  kindness  which  seemed  to  reign  to- 
ward each  other,  and  toward  their  leader. 

At  a  second  visit  in  1829,  I  found  their 
house  completed,  with  a  convenient  kitchen, 
cellar,  dairy  and  weaving  room,  in  the  base- 
ment story  ;  and  their  bed-room  furnished  with 
separate  beds. 

During  the  year  preceding,  they  had,  with 
the  aid  of  a  workman,  pierced  a  passage 
through  a  soft  sand  rock,  5  feet  in  height,  and 
280  feet  in  length,  into  the  mountain,  to  pro- 
cure water.  They  had  raised  a  terrace,  fifteen 
feet  wide,  to  serve  as  a  road,  and  prevent  the 
ground  from  washing;  and  another,  twenty 
feet  square,  and  six  feet  high  at  the  extremity, 
as  a  garden  spot,  in  front  of  the  house.  In 
addition  to  this,  a  spot  of  several  acres,  covered 


with  wood  four  years  before,  was  now  perfectlv 
cleared,  even  from  stumps,  and  under  fine  culti- 
vation, chiefly  in  potatoes.  The  tillage  of  this 
ground,  with  their  washing,  cooking,  sewing 
and  weaving,  occupied  their  labouring  hours; 
and  four  hours  daily  on  the  average,  were  de- 
voted to  instruction.  They  attended  public 
worship,  in  a  village  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  occasionally  at  Hofwyl. 

Their  stock  consisted  of  a  hive  of  bees,  two 
cows,  one  of  which  was  presented  by  Capo 
D'Istrias,  now  president  of  Greece,  two  goats, 
and  two  swine,  which  arrived  at  midnight 
without  any  message,  but  were  supposed  to  be 
a  present  from  the  philanthropic  naturalist, 
Bonafoux,  who  had  just  before  visited  them. 

Their  food  consisted  of  potatoes,  carrots, 
clotted  or  curdled  milk,  and  soup  made  with 
butter  or  pork.  They  had  a  supply  of  pota- 
toes, milk,  and  butter,  from  their  own  stores. 
They  had  not  yet  sufficient  grass  for  their  cow; 
and  were  also  dependent  on  Hofwyl  for  bread, 
and  oil  for  lights.  In  return,  they  had  sent 
thither  during  the  year,  a  calf,  a  kid,  three 
pieces  of  linen  of  twenty  or  thirty  yards  each, 
and  a  quantity  of  wood. 

In  order  to  establish  this  school,  Fellenberg 
had  expended  about  seven  hundred  dollars  in 
addition  to  the  purchase  money  of  the  land. 
The  latter  has  been  paid  in  part  by  wood  cut 
from  it;  and  the  value  of  the  spot,  in  its  actual 
state,  far  exceeds  the  expenses  incurred. 

It  is  well  worthy  of  consideration,  whether 
such  an  establishment  would  not  serve  best  as 
a  moral  hospital  for  those  unhappy  youths, 
who  are  often  sent  in  despair  on  board  ships, 
or  into  military  establishments,  as  the  only 
means  of  subduing  their  habits  of  vice.  The 
isolated  situation — the  necessary  absence  of 
external  temptation — combined  with  a  mild, 
but  strict  discipline; — would  exert  an  influence 
far  more  favourable  to  reformation,  than  the 
corrupting  atmosphere  of  a  ship  or  a  camp.  I 
could  wish,  however,  to  see  it  under  the  direc- 
tion of  parents,  that  the  softening  influence  of 
the  family  state  might  be  added  to  the  subdu- 
ing power  of  other  means. 

In  regard  to  this  establishment,  Fellenberg, 
in  a  communication  addressed  to  the  friends 
of  education,  of  which  the  editor  recently  re- 
ceived a  copy,  remarks  as  follows. 

'  It  is  particularly  in  the  labours  of  the  field, 
that  Divine  Providence  appears  to  have  as- 
signed the  resources  necessary  for  the  educa- 
tion of  poor  children.  But  the  objects  of  real 
philanthropy  will  be  fully  attended  only  in  pro- 
portion as  we  can  give  our  pupils  the  satisfac- 
tion of  feeling  that  they  are  contributing  to  the 
good  of  others,  while  they  are  labouring  for 
themselves.  This  object  is  especially  secured 
in  the  Colony  of  Meykirch. — In  forming  for 
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themselves  an  asylum  under  the  divine  protec-| 
tion,  the  pupils  also  provide,  in  proportion  to 
the  success  of  their  efforts,  for  the  welfare  of 
their  companions  in  poverty  and  ignorance,  by 
making  room  for  the  reception  of  others,  and 
especially  by  establishing  the  practicability, 
and  leading  to  the  formation,  of  similar  insti- 
tutions. Their  success  and  their  enjoyment, 
would  of  course  be  increased  by  the  addition 
of  assistants  thus  obtained. 

'  I  ought  not  to  suppress  the  fact  here,  that 
my  young  colonists  pray,  morning  and  evening, 
that  God  will  encourage  others  at  some,  future 
day,  by  the  example  of  their  colony,  to  lead 
the  vast  number  of  children,  neglected  and 
corrupted,  to  temporal  and  eternal  salvation, 
by  the  same  course  which  they  are  pursuing. 
When  we  told  them  of  the  danger  to  which 
the  children  of  the  Greeks  were  exposed,  of 
dying  in  famine  and  nakedness,  or  of  being 
plunged  into  slavery,  apostacy,  and  every 
species  of  debasement,  they  were  anxious  to 
send  them,  at  once,  all  they  had  to  dispose  of; 
and  prayed  that  God  would  grant  these  un- 
fortunate children  the  same  privileges  which 
they  enjoyed. 

'  This  school  is  one  which  may  be  imitated 
wherever  there  is  land  well  exposed  and  well 
cultivated,  under  the  direction  of  a  beneficent 
proprietor,  whose  philanthropy  is  so  far  en- 
lightened that  he  is  not  satisfied  to  repose  in 
the  illusions  of  inactive  good  will,  nor  yet  to 
do  good  imperfectly.  The  most  essential 
point  is  to  procure  instructors  whose  character 
is  thoroughly  proved.  Any  others  might  abuse 
the  power  entrusted  to  them. 

«  In  one  respect  such  an  establishment  has 
peculiar  advantages.  The  pupils  of  a  school 
like  Hofwyl,  do  not  distinguish  the  results  of 
their  own  efforts,  amidst  the  mass  of  labour 
which  is  produced  in  common  with  others. 
The  colony  of  Meykirch  is  essentially  different 
in  this  respect.  All  that  appears  is  the  result 
of  the  labour  of  the  pupils — unassisted  except 
by  the  divine  blessing.  In  seeing  these,  in- 
dustry and  the  love  of  labour  find  increasing 
encouragement  from  day  to  day.  The  irregular, 
unconnected  character  of  thought  and  feeling, 
which  belongs  to  childhood,  assumes  more 
consistence  and  maturity.  Those  who  have 
been  pupils  in  Hofwyl  itself,  are  strengthened  in 
their  confidence  in  the  blessing  of  Providence 
upon  their  efforts — and  become  more  obedient 
to  the  guides  assigned  them.' 

In  reference  to  the  apparent  hardship  of 
such  an  institution,  he  observes:  '  Let  us  not 
deceive  ourselves  concerning  the  wants  of 
infancy,  and  the  most  important  objects  of 
education.  It  is  not  in  reducing  too  much  the 
difficulties  of  life,  that  we  can  secure  the  success 
and  happiness  of  our  youth.  It  is  in  teaching 
them  to  overcome  these  difficulties  with  cheerful- 
ness, that  we  shall  best  succeed  in  rendering 
them  happy.  They  must,  above  all  things,  be 
taught  to  govern  their  propensities — to  subdue 
their  passions.  Nothing  is  better  calculated 
for  this  object  than  to  leave  them  to  struggle 
with  nature  in  its  uncultivated  slate,  provided 
it  be  done  under  the  direction  of  a  guide  suffi- 
ciently enlightened  and  benevolent  to  direct 
them  properly,  and  to  moderate  their  efforts 
when  they  become  excessive; — a  point  not 


less  important-  than  that  of  overcoming  the 
propensities  to  indolence  and  disorder.  I  can- 
not discover  any  means,  generally  applicable 
to  the  neglected  and  ignorant,  so  efficacious 
in  leading  to  that  great  evangelical  reformation, 
which  should  be  the  object  of  all  our  most 
anxious  wishes,  and  strenuous  efforts.' 


CAPTURE  OF  A  SLAVER. 

From  Walsh's  "Notices  of  Brazil." 
(Continued  from  page  226.) 

"  While  expressing  my  horror  at  what  I  saw, 
and  exclaiming  against  the  state  of  this  vessel 
for  conveying  human  beings,  I  was  informed 
by  my  friends,  who  had  passed  so  long  a  time 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  visited  so  many 
ships,  that  this  was  one  of  the  best  they  had 
seen.  The  height  sometimes  between  decks, 
was  only  eighteen  inches;  so  that  the  unfortu- 
nate beings  could  not  turn  round,  or  even  on 
their  sides,  the  elevation  being  less  than  the 
breadth  of  their  shoulders  ;  and  here  they  are 
usually  chained  to  the  decks,  by  the  neck  and 
legs.  In  such  a  place  the  sense  of  misery  and 
suffocation  is  so  great,  that  the  negroes,  like 
the  English  in  the  black  hole  at  Calcutta,  are 
driven  to  frenzy.  They  had  on  one  occasion, 
taken  a  slave  vessel  in  the  river  Bonny:  the 
slaves  were  stowed  in  the  narrow  space  be- 
tween decks,  and  chained  together.  They 
heard  a  horrid  din  and  tumult  among  them, 
and  could  not  imagine  from  what  cause  it 
proceeded.  They  opened  the  hatches  and 
turned  them  up  on  deck.  They  were  manacled 
together,  in  twos  and  threes.  Their  horror 
may  be  well  conceived  when  they  found  a 
number  of  them  in  different  stages  of  suffoca- 
tion; many  of  them  were  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
and  in  the  last  agonies — many  were  dead.  A 
living  man  was  sometimes  dragged  up,  and  his 
companion  was  a  dead  body;  sometimes  of  the 
three  attached  to  the  same  chain,  one  was 
dying,  and  another  dead.  The  tumult  they 
had  heard,  was  the  frenzy  of  those  suffocating 
wretches  in  the  last  stage  of  fury  and  despera- 
tion, struggling  to  extricate  themselves.  When 
they  were  all  dragged  up,  nineteen  were  irre- 
coverably dead.  Many  destroyed  one  another, 
in  the  hopes  of  procuring  room  to  breathe; 
men  strangled  those  next  them,  and  women 
drove  nails  into  each  other's  brains.  Many 
unfortunate  creatures,  on  other  occasions,  took 
the  first  opportunity  of  leaping  overboard,  and 
getting  rid,  in  this  way,  of  an  intolerable  life. 

"  They  often  found  tiie  poor  negroes  im- 
pressed with  the  strongest  terror  at  their  de- 
liverers. The  slave  dealers  persuaded  them 
that  the  English  were  cannibals,  who  only  took 
them  to  eat  them.  When  undeceived,  their 
joy  and  gratitude  were  proportionably  great. 
Sometimes,  a  mortal  malady  had  struck  them 
before  they  were  captured,  from  which  they 
never  could  recover.  They  used  to  lie  down 
in  the  water  of  the  lee  scuppers,  and  notwith- 
standing every  care,  pined  away  to  skin  and 
bone,  wasted  with  fever  and  dysentery;  and, 
when  at  length  they  were  consigned  to  the  deep, 
they  were  mere  skeletons.  Unlike  other  im- 
pressions, habit  had  not  rendered  these  things 
familiar,  or  hardened  the  habits  of  my  com- 
panions. On  the  contrary  the  scenes  they  had 
witnessed  made  them  only  more  susceptible  of 


pity  on  the  present  occasion  ;  and  the  sympa- 
thy and  kindness  they  now  showed  these  poor 
slaves,  did  credit  to  the  goodness  of  their  hearts. 

"  When  I  returned  on  board  the  frigate,  1 
found  the  captain  of  the  slaver  pacing  the  deck 
in  great  agitation;  sometimes  clasping  his 
hands,  and  occasionally  requesting  a  drink  of 
water;  and  when  asked  whether  be  would  have 
any  other  refreshment,  he  replied,  turning  his 
head  and  twisting  his  mouth,  with  an  expression 
of  intense  annoyance,  "  nada,  nada — nothing, 
nothing."  Meantime  his  papers  were  rigidly 
examined,  to  ascertain,  if  they  bore  out  his 
story.  He  said  that  he  was  a  Brazilian,  from 
Bahia,  and  that  his  traffic  was  strictly  confined 
to  the  south  of  the  line,  where  by  treaty  it  was 
yet  lawful;  that  he  made  Bengo  bay  on  the 
coast  of  Angola,  nine  degrees  south  of  the  line, 
traded  along  that  coast,  and  took  in  all  his 
slaves  at  Cabinda,  and  was  returning  directly 
home;  that  his  ship  had  only  received  on  board 
the  number  allowed  by  law,  which  directs  that 
five  slaves  may  be  taken  in  for  every  two  tons; 
and  that  his  complement  was  under  that  allow- 
ance. All  this,  his  chart  and  log  corresponded 
with.  As  the  tale,  however,  could  be  easily 
fabricated,  and  papers  were  written  to  corres- 
pond, a  strict  scrutiny  was  made  into  other 
circumstances." 

We  shall  omit  the  two  papers  containing 
the  particulars  of  this  scrutiny,  it  being  suffi- 
cient for  our  purpose  to  state,  that  though  ad- 
ditional proofs  of  fiendlike  cupidity  on  the 
part  of  the  captain  of  the  slaver  were  developed, 
yet  all  circumstances  considered,  "  it  appeared 
more  legal  and  even  more  humane,  to  suffer 
them  to  proceed  on  their  course."  The  author 
thus  concludes  the  shocking  narrative. 

"  It  was  with  infinite  regret,  therefore,  we 
were  obliged  to  restore  his  papers  to  the  cap- 
tain, and  permit  him  to  proceed,  after  nine 
hours'  detention  and  close  investigation.  It 
was  dark  when  we  separated,  and  the  last 
parting  sounds  we  heard  from  the  unhallowed 
ship,  were  the  cries  and  shrieks  of  the  slaves, 
suffering  under  some  bodily  infliction." 

Some  further  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the 
slave  trade  are  appended,  from  which  we  shall 
make  a  short  extract. 

"  The  number  of  slaves  recaptured  and  libe- 
rated by  our  cruisers,  appears  a  large  amount; 
and  certainly,  as  far  as  it  goes,  has  rendered 
most  important  services  to  humanity.  Cap- 
tain  Arabin  was  on  the  station  three  years; 
and  from  August,  1826,  to  May,  1829,  visited 
vessels,  having  on  board  3894  slaves;  of  these 
nine  bearing  the  Brazilian  flag,  three  the 
Spanish,  one  the  Portuguese,  and  one  the 
French  and  Dutch,  in  all  fourteen,  containing 
2465  slaves,  were  detained  and  sent  to  Sierra 
Leone  for  adjudication.  The  whole  number 
captured  by  all  our  cruisers,  and  afterwards 
emancipated,  for  nine  years,  from  June,  1819 
to  July,  1828,  was  13,281,  being  about  1400, 
on  an  average,  each  year.  During  that  period, 
it  is  supposed  that  nearly  100,000  human  be- 
ings were  annually  transported  as  slaves  from 
different  parts  of  the  coast,  of  which  more  than 
43,000  were  in  one  year  legally  imported  into 
one  city  alone.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted, 
therefore,  that  the  proportion  of  the  gcod  to 
the  evil  is  so  small." 
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It  is  some  consolation,  however,  that  on  the 
23d  of  March,  1830,  the  permission  to  Brazil 
to  continue  the  slave  trade  for  a  limited  period 
expired.  Such  nevertheless  are  the  facilities, 
by  means  of  which  the  nefarious  wretches  en- 
gaged in  the  cursed  traffic  can  evade  the  laws, 
that  until  the  different  nations  of  Christendom 
unite  in  the  enactment  of  more  efficient  means, 
there  seems  no  hope  of  its  termination. 

For  "  Tho  Friend." 

BAGSTER'S  POLYGLOT  BIBLE. 

(Concluded  from  page  229.) 

5.  The  concurrence  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  with  each  other,  and  the  relation 
of  the  types  before  and  under  the  Mosaic  law, 
to  their  completion  under  the  gospel,  have 
been  studiously  regarded,  so  as  to  render  it 
evident  that,  whatever  variations  may  have  been 
made  in  the  form  and  administration  of  exter- 
nal worship,  true  religion,  under  the  former 
dispensations,  was  always  essentially  the  same 
as  true  religion  under  the  present  ;  that  "  he 
is  not  a  Jew  which  is  one  outwardly,  neither 
is  that  circumcision  which  is  outward  in  the 
flesh  :  but  he  is  a  Jew  which  is  one  inwardly  ; 
and  circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the 
spirit  and  not  in  the  letter  ;  whose  praise  is  not 
of  men,  but  of  God.  For  in  every  nation,  he 
that  feareth  God,  and  worketh  righteousness, 
is  accepted  of  him."  Rom.  ii.  28,  29.  Acts  x 
35.  In  this,  the  revelation  made  before  the 
institution  of  the  Levitical  priesthood,  that 
made  during  its  continuance,  and  that  which 
has  been  made  since  its  termination,  all  agree 
The  Mosaic  ritual  was  the  shadow  of  good 
things  to  come ;  so  were  the  priesthood  and 
kingdom  of  Melchisedec,  and  the  body  is 
Christ,  who  is  essentially  the  same,  both  in  his 
person  and  in  his  government, yesterday,  to-day, 
and  for  ever.  Heb.  xiii.  8. 

6.  But  the  instruction  diffused  through  the 
Scriptures,  respecting  the  gracious  and  indis 
pensable  operations  of  (he  Holy  Ghost,  the 
Sanctifier,  has  not  been  forgotten  ;  and  the 
reference  on  this  article  will  show,  that,  as  to 
his  sacred  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  inspir. 
ed  penmen,  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  truths 
they  have  taught  us  ;  so,  to  his  influence  on 
the  minds  of  those  who  receive  and  regard 
them,  must  such  persons  be  indebted  for  all 
they  have  learned,  or  can  learn  of  them.  His 
work  completes  the  great  design  of  the  whole, 
and  his  assistance  and  blessing  are  distinctly 
promised  to  all  who  sincerely  ask  them. 

7.  As  the  Scriptures  harmonize  in  their  pri- 
mary and  general  objects,  so  do  they  with  re- 
gard to  the  particular  subjects  comprehended 
in  their  plan.  Historical  accounts  are  verified 
by  other  coincident  ones,  or  by  accounts  of  the 
persons  or  places  to  which  they  refer.  The 
prophecies  of  one  prophet,  concerning  events 
which  were  to  take  place,  relating  either  to 
kingdoms,  families,  individuals,  or  the  world 
at  large,  are  consistent  with  those  pronounced 
by  other  prophets.  The  accounts  of  the  Jew- 
ish polity  under  its  various  vicissitudes,  are 
confirmed  by  the  writings  of  the  prophets 
who  lived  during  or  after  those  vicissitudes  ; 
while  the  former  tend  reciprocally  to  establish 
the  authenticity  of  the  latter.  The  histories  of 
the  four  evangelists  have  a  regular  connection 


and  parallelism,  especially  those  of  Matthew 
Mark,  and  Luke.  The. recital  of  the  trans 
actions  of  the  apostles,  after  the  ascension  of 
our  Lord,  strongly  authenticates  the  apostolic 
epistles ;  and  Archdeacon  Paley  has  well 
shown  the  confirmation  which  the  epistles  of 
St.  Paul  derive  from  the  circumstances  re- 
corded by  St.  Luke,  in  his  book  of  the  Acts. 
Prophecies  are  connected  with  their  accom- 
plishment's far  as  those  accomplishments  are 
included  in  the  Scripture  history-  Promises 
and  threatenings  are  connected  with  their 
respective  fulfilments  ;  precept  with  example, 
and  with  supplication  ;  and  the  prayers  of  be- 
lievers with  the  answers  they  have  received. 
All  these  relations  have  been  carefully  regard- 
ed in  this  compilation. 

8.  Further,  the  Scriptures  are  not  merely- 
intended  to  lead  men  unto  godliness  ;  they  are 
intended  also  to  exemplify  it.  Repentance, 
faith,  hope,  charity,  and  devotion,  are  here  ex- 
hibited in  the  most  perfect  models  ;  and  it  has 
therefore  entered  into  the  design  of  this  work 
to  show  the  corresponding  emotions  and  con- 
duct of  the  saints,  both  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New,  when  under  the  influence  of  those 
dispositions,  contemplations,  and  emotions, 
which  are  most  peculiarly  characteristic  of  true 
piety;  and  also  to  connect  the  devotional  parts 
of  Scripture  with  the  occurrences  which  gave 
rise  to  them,  as  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained. 
Thus  is  religion  known  by  its  fruits:  not  as  a 
thing  merely  of  times  and  circumstances;  but 
a  living  principle  in  the  mind,  which  times  and 
circumstances  call  into  action,  and  contribute 
to  display. 

9.  The  aphoristic  and  poetical  parts  of  the 
sacred  writings  are  also  connected,  so  as  to 
illustrate  and  enforce  each  other ;  that  the 
reader  may  be  constantly  impressed  with  those 
momentous  truths,  and  that  sublime  language 
with  which  they  abound,  and  which  afford  per- 
petual food  for  the  best  exercises  of  the  under- 
standing, and  the  finest  emotions  of  the  heart; 
at  once  furnishing  materials  for  the  most  ration 
al  entertainment,  and  the  most  solid  instruction 

10.  The  agreement  of  the  sacred  writers 
with  each  other  will  be  found  not  only  to  exist 
in  the  subjects  on  which  they  treat,  but  to  ex 
tend  to  their  own  individual  character.  It  will 
appear  that  they  were  all  animated  by  the 
same  Spirit;  that  they  were  all  holy  men, 
speaking  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  calling  men  to  holiness,  as  the  indis- 
pensable requisite  to  the  enjoyment  of  ever- 
lasting happiness;  men,  nevertheless,  of  like 
passions  with  ourselves,  conscious  of  their  own 
natural  infirmity  and  sinfulness,  and  of  the 
mercy  of  God  through  Christ  Jesus,  as  their 
only  refuge  from  his  just  displeasure.  In  short, 
they  were  men  fearing  God;  loving  God;  loving 
his  character,  his  laws,  his  will;  admiring  his 
great  and  wonderful  purposes,  and  voluntarily, 
deliberately,  and  determinately  devoting  them- 
selves to  his  service,  whatever  it  might  cost  them, 
and  to  whatever  it  might  expose  them.  On  all 
these  accounts,  they  are  held  forth  as  examples 
whose  faith,  patience,  and  practice,  Christians 
are  to  follow.  1  Cor.xi.  1,  Heb.  xiii.  7.  Ja.  v.  10. 

It  is  thus  that  the  Scriptures  are  profitable 
to  all  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  destined, 
and  are  calculated  to  make  the  man  of  God  I 


perfect,  and  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good 
works.  To  the  inspired  pages  at  large  may 
be  applied  the  remarks  of  the  excellent  Bishop 
Home  (on  the  Psalms.)  "  Indited  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Him  to  whom  all  hearts  are  known, 
and  all  events  foreknown,  they  suit  mankind  in 
all  situations,  grateful  as  the  manna  which  de- 
scended from  above,  and  conformed  itself  to 
every  palate.  The  fairest  productions  of  human 
wit,  after  a  few  perusals,  like  gathered  flowers, 
wither  in  our  hands,  and  lose  their  fragrancy; 
but  these  unfading  plants  of  paradise  become, 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  them,  still  more  and 
more  beautiful;  their  bloom  appears  to  be  daily 
heightened,  fresh  odours  are  emitted,  and  new 
sweets  extracted  from  them.  He  who  hath 
once  tasted  their  excellences,  will  desire  lo 
taste  them  yet  again;  and  he  who  tastes  them 
oftenest  will  relish  them  best." 

THE  SABBATH. 

Judge  Kennedy,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  his 
charge  to  the  jury,  in  the  late  case  of  the  com- 
monwealth against  Kean  and  others,  thus 
speaks  of  the  sabbath. 

I  consider  it  a  great  mistake  to  say,  that 
you  may  do  in  Pennsylvania  on  the  first  d;iy 
of  the  week,  or  more  commonly  called  Sun- 
day, whatever  you  may  do  on  any  other  day 
of  the  week.    Without  waiting  lo  inquire 
whether  or  not  God  has,  as  Mr.  Dupuy,  one 
of  the  defendants,  said,  made  all  days  alike, 
and  whether  the  distinction  be  of  divine  ap- 
pointment or  not,  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that 
the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  have  passed 
acts  restraining  and  prohibiting  the  doing  of 
certain  acts,  and  pursuing  a  certain  course  of 
conduct  on  that  day.    It  is  forbidden  that  we 
should  engage  in,  and  follow  our  usual  occu- 
pations, unless,  indeed,  it  should  be  that  our 
daily  labour  was  that  of  performing  acts  of 
necessity  or  mercy,  which  are  lawful  at  all 
times  and  seasons.    The  policy  of  these  acts 
ought  not  to  be  questioned.  I  presume  it  will  be 
admitted,  by  any  intelligent  mind,  that  religion 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  every  commu- 
nity.   The  history  of  the  past  furnishes  abun- 
dant evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  proposition. 
It  is  the  basis  of  civilization.    Without  it  we 
should  be  in  a  state  of  moral  darkness  and  de- 
gradation, such  as  usually  attend  the  most 
barbarous  and  savage  states.    It  is  to  the  in- 
fluence of  it,  that  we  stand  indebted  for  all  that 
social  order  and     happiness  which  prevail 
among  us.    It  is  by  the  force  of  religion  more 
than  by  that  of  our  municipal  regulations,  or 
our  boasted  sense  of  honour,  that  we  are  kept 
within  the  line  of  moral  rectitude,  and  Con- 
strained to  administer  to  the  welfare  and  com- 
fort of  each  other.    In  short,  we  owe  to  it  all 
we  enjoy  either  of  civil  or  religious  liberty. 
Blessings  which  certainly  cannot  be  too  highly 
appreciated,  but  ought  not,  as  the  defendants 
are  said  to  have  done  upon  this  occasion,  to  be 
used  as  a  cloak  to  cover  a  design  to  disturb  the 
public  peace,  and  to  promote  a  sinister  end. 
Here  then  give  me  leave  to  say,  that  the  insti- 
tution of  the  sabbath  is,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
not  only  admirably  adapted  to  promote  and 
establish  religion  among  us,  but  to  secure  and 
preserve  our  physical  as  well  as  moral  health 
and  strength — Sunday  School  Journal. 
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EXTRACT. 

 Already  had  the  sun, 

Sinking  with  less  than  ordinary  state, 
Attained  his  western  bound;  but  rays  of  light, 
Now  suddenly  diverging  from  the  orb, 
Retired  behind  the  mountain  tops,  or  veiled 
By  the  dense  air — shot  upwards  to  the  crown 
Of  the  blue  firmanen t — aloft — and  wide: 
And  multitudes  of  little  floating  clouds, 
Ere  we,  who  saw,  of  change  were  conscious,  pierced 
Through  their  ethereal  texture,  had  become 
Vivid  as  fire — clouds  separately  poised, 
Innumerable  multitude  of  forms 
Scattered  through  half  the  circle  of  the  sky, 
And  giving  back,  and  shedding  each  on  each, 
With  prodigal  communion,  the  bright  hues 
Which  from  the  unapparent  fount  of  glory, 
They  had  imbibed  and  ceased  not  to  receive. 
That  which  the  heavens  displayed,  the  liquid  deep 
Repeated;  but  with  unity  sublime! 

While  from  the  grassy  mountain's  open  side 
We  gazed,  in  silence  hushed,  with  eyes  intent 
On  the  refulgent  spectacle — diffused 
Through  earth,  sky,  water,  and  all  visible  space, 
The  priest  in  holy  transport  thus  exclaimed — 

"  Eternal  spirit!  universal  God! 
Power  inaccessible  to  human  thought, 
Save  by  degrees  and  steps  which  thou  hast  deigned 
To  furnish;  for  this  effluence  of  thyself, 
To  the  infirmity  of  mortal  sense 
Vouchsafed,  this  local,  transitory  type 
Of  thy  paternal  splendours,  and  the  pomp 
Of  those  who  fill  thy  courts  in  highest  heaven, 
The  radiant  Cherubim; — accept  the  thanks, 
Which  we,  thy  humble  creatures  here  convened, 
Presume  to  offer;  we,  who  from  the  breast 
Of  the  frail  earth,  permitted  to  behold 
The  faint  reflections  only  of  thy  face, 
Are  yet  exalted  and  in  soul  adore! 

Such  as  they  are,  who  in  thy  presence  stand 
Unsullied,  incorruptible,  and  drink 
Imperishable  majesty,  streamed  forth 
From  thy  empyreal  throno,  the  elect  of  earth 
Shall  be  divested  at  the  appointed  hour 
Of  all  dishonour — cleansed  from  mortal  stain. 
Accomplish  then  their  number;  and  conclude 
Time's  weary  course!  Or  if,  by  thy  decree, 
The  consummation  that  will  come  by  stealth, 
Be  yet  far  distant,  let  thy  word  prevail, 
Oh!  let  thy  word  prevail,  to  take  away 
The  sting  of  human  nature.    Spread  the  law 
As  it  is  written  in  thy  holy  book, 
Throughout  all  lands;  let  every  nation  hear 
The  high  behest,  and  every  heart  obey. 
Father  of  Good!  this  prayer  in  bounty  grant, 
In  mercy  grant  it  to  thy  wretched  sons, 
Then,  nor  till  then,  shall  persecution  cease, 
And  cruel  wars  expire.    The  way  is  marked, 
The  guide  appointed,  and  the  ransom  paid. 
Alas!  the  nations  who  of  yore  received 
These  tidings,  and  in  Christian  temples  meet 
The  sacred  truth  to  acknowledge,  linger  still; 
Preferring  bonds  and  darkness,  to  a  state 
Of  holy  freedom,  by  redeeming  love 
Proffered  to  all,  while  yet  on  earth  detained. 

So  fare  tile  many;  and  the  thoughtful  few, 
Who  in  the  anguish  of  their  souls  bewail 
The  dire  perverseness,  cannot  choose  but  ask, 
Shall  it  endure?    Shall  enmity  and  strife, 
Falsehood  and  guile,  be  left  to  sow  their  seed, 
And  the  kind  never  perish?    Is  the  hope 
Fallacious,  or  shall  righteousness  obtain 
A  peaceable  dominion,  wide  as  earth 
And  ne'er  to  fail?    Shall  that  blest  day  arrive, 
When  they  whose  choice  or  lot  it  is  to  dwell 
In  crowded  cities,  without  fear  shall  live 
Studious  of  mutual  benefit;  and  he 
Whom  morning  wakes  among  sweet  dews  and  flowers 
Of  every  clime,  to  till  the  lonely  field, 
Be  happy  in  himself!    The  law  of  faith, 
Working  through  love,  such  conquest  shall  it  gain, 
Such  triumph  over  sin  and  guilt  achieve? 
Almighty  Lord!  thy  further  grace  impart! 
And  with  that  help  the  wonder  shall  be  seen 
Fulfilled,  the  hope  accomplished;  and  thy  praise 
Be  sung  with  transport  and  unceasing  joy." 

Wordsworth. 


[  From  the  Cherokee  Phoenix.] 

Cherokee  Nation  vs.  The  State  of  Georgia. 
— Under  this  head  we  copy  into  our  paper  the 
views  of  intelligent  editors  and  correspondents 
respecting  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court 
on  the  Cherokee  case.    For  our  own  part  we 
think  we  understand  the  nature  of  the  decision, 
and  it  is  just  as  we  supposed  it  would  be,  if  the 
motion  for  an  injunction  could  not  be  sustained. 
But  we  perceive  that  an  effort  is  making  to 
mislead  the  public — to  produce  the  impression 
that  the  case  has  not  only  been  dismissed,  but 
the  pretensions  of  Georgia,  and  the  views  of 
the   executive,  have   been  sustained  by  the 
court.    It  is  said  by  some  that  the  case  is 
"  settled,"  for  ever  put  to  rest,  and  a  hope  is 
entertained  that  nothing  more  will  be  said  on 
the  subject.    Now  we  apprehend  this  is  doing 
injustice  to  the  supreme  court.    The  case  is 
not  settled,  for  the  great  question  at  issue  be- 
tween the  State  of  Georgia  and  the  Cherokees 
was  not  before  that  tribunal.    The  only  ques- 
tion before  it  was,  whether  it  had  original 
jurisdiction — whether  the  Cherokee  nation 
was  a  foreign  state  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  decision  went  no  further  than  to 
say,  as  we  understand  it,  that  the  court  had 
not  original  jurisdiction,  and  that  the  Cherokee 
nation  was  not  a  foreign  state  in  the  sense  of 
the  constitution.    How  such  a  decision  can 
be  understood  and  constructed  as  sustaining  the 
pretensions  of  Georgia  and  the  views  of  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  we  are  not  able 
to  say.    Every  body  knows  what  the  pre- 
tensions of  Georgia  and  the  views  of  Gen. 
Jackson  are.    Now  let  these  be  carefully  com- 
pared with  the  views  expressed  by  the  court 
in  their  opinion.  We  say  let  them  be  diligently 
compared,  and  the  public  will  see  if  there  is 
any  thing  in  the  latter  which  supports  the 
former.    For  our  part  we  can  discover  no 
similarity  between  them,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a  wide  difference. 

It  is  true,  the  court  says,  that  it  cannot  pro- 
tect the  Cherokees  as  a  nation,  but  does  it  say 
that  they  are  not  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
the  general  government  ?  The  opinion  plainly 
intimates  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  executive 
and  congress  of  the  United  States  to  redress 
the  wrongs,  and  to  guard  the  rights  of  the 
Cherokees,  if  they  are  oppressed.  The  whole 
responsibility  is  thus  thrown,  by  a  judicial  de- 
cision, upon  those  branches  of  the  government. 
The  rights  of  the  Cherokees  are  as  plain,  as 
sacred  as  they  have  been,  and  the  duty  of  the 
government  to  secure  those  rights  is  as  binding 
as  ever.  What  will  the  Cherokees  do  under 
such  circumstances  ?  What  else  can  they  do 
but  remain  peaceably  where  they  are,  and  con- 
tinue to  call  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  their  solemn 
promises,  which  have  been  repeatedly  made, 
and  which  have  always  been  regarded  until  the 
commencement  of  Mr.  Eaton's  '  new  era !' 
We  see  nothing  to  alter  their  determination  to 
remain  and  to  maintain  their  tights  by  all 
suitable  measures.  The  land  is  theirs — their 
right  to  it  is  "unquestionable,"  and  it  cannot 
be  taken  away  from  them  without  great  in- 
justice to  them,  and  everlasting  infamy  to  the 
United  States.  They  stand  upon  a  perfectly 
safe  ground  as  regards  themselves — if  they 


suffer,  they  will  suffer  unrighteously — if  their 
rights  and  their  property  are  forcibly  taken  away 
from  them,  the  responsibility  will  not  be  upon 
them,  but  upon  their  treacherous  "guardians." 

We  hope  the  fears  of  the  editor  of  the 
National  Gazette  will  never  be  realized.  The 
Cherokees  are  for  peace — they  have  been  in 
amity  with  the  United  States  for  the  last  forty 
years — they  have  been  her  faithful  allies  in  time 
of  war — they  have  buried  the  hatchet  long 
since,  and  given  their  word  that  the  blood  of 
a  while  man  shall  not  stain  their  hands.  Why 
should  they  now  fly  to  rash  and  unavailable 
measures  to  vindicate  their  injured  rights  ? 
They  will  not;  at  least  we  think  they  will  not; 
and  such  is  our  advice.  It  is  more  blessed  to 
lose,  than  to  gain  by  unrighteous  means.  If 
the  white  man  must  oppress  us — if  he  must 
have  the  land,  and  throw  us  penniless  upon 
the  wide  world,  and  if  our  cries  and  expostula- 
tions will  avail  nothing  at  the  door  of  those 
who  have  promised  to  be  our  guardians  and 
protectors,  let  it  be  so.  We  are  in  the  path 
of  duty;  and  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will 
vindicate  our  cause  in  his  own  way,  and  in  his 
own  good  time. 

OPINION  OF  THE  U.  S.  SUPREME  COURT. 
The  Cherokee  Nation,  vs.  the  State  of  Georgia. 
January  Term, 1831. 

Opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
delivered  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  on  a  mo- 
tion of  the  Cherokee  Nation  for  a  writ  of  injunction 
and  subpoena  against  the  State  of  Georgia. 
The  bill  is  brought  by  the  Cherokee  nation,  pray- 
ing an  injunction  to  restrain  the  state  of  Georgia 
from  the  execution  of  certain  laws  of  that  state, 
which,  as  alleged,  go  directly  to  annihilate  the  Che- 
rokees as  a  political  society,  and  to  seize  for  the  use 
of  Georgia,  the  lands  of  the  nation,  which  have  been 
assured  to  them  by  the  United  States,  in  solemn 
treaties,  repeatedly  made,  and  still  in  force. 

If  courts  were  permitted  to  indulge  their  sympa- 
thies, a  case  better  calculated  to  excite  them  can 
scarcely  be  imagined.  A  people  once  numerous, 
powerful,  and  truly  independent,  found  by  our  ances- 
tors in  the  quiet  and  uncontrolled  possession  of  an 
ample  domain,  gradually  sinking  beneath  our  supe- 
rior policy,  our  arts  and  our  arms,  have  yielded  their 
lands  by  successive  treaties,  each  of  which  contains 
a  solemn  guarantee  of  the  residue,  until  they  retain 
no  more  of  their  former  extensive  territory  than  is 
necessary  to  their  comfortable  subsistence.  To  pre- 
serve this  remnant  the  present  application  is  made. 

Before  we  can  look  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  a 
preliminary  inquiry  presents  itself.  Has  this  court 
jurisdiction  of  the  cause? 

The  third  article  of  the  Constitution  describes  the 
extent  of  the  judicial  power.  The  second  section 
closes  an  enumeration  of  the  cases  to  which  it  is  ex- 
tended, with  "controversies"  "between  a  slate  or 
the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens  or 
subjects."  A  subsequent  clause  of  tho  same  section 
gives  the  Supreme  Court  original  jurisdiction  in  all 
cases  in  which  a  state  shall  be  a  party.  The  party 
defendant  may  then  unquestionably  be  sued  in  this 
court.  May  the  plaintiff  sue  in  it  ?  Is  the  Che- 
rokee nation  a  foreign  state,  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  term  is  used  in  the  Constitution? 

The  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  have  maintained  the 
affirmative  of  this  proposition  with  great  earnestness 
and  ability.  So  much  of  the  argument  as  was  in- 
tended to  prove  the  character  of  the  Cherokee  as  a 
state,  as  a  distinct  political  society,  separated 
from  others,  capable  of  managing  its  own  affairs  and 
governing  itself,  has,  in  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of 
tho  judges,  been  completely  successful.  They  have 
been  uniformly  treated  as  a  state,  from  the  settlement 
of  our  country.  The  numerous  treaties  made  with  them 
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by  the  United  States,  recognise  them  as  a  people  capa- 
ble of  maintaining  the  relations  of  peace  and  war,  of 
being  responsible  in  their  political  character,  for  any 
violation  of  their  engagements,  or  for  any  aggression 
committed  on  the  citizens  of  the  United  States1  by  an 
individual  of  their  community.  Laws  have  been 
enacted  in  the  spirit  of  these  treaties.  The  acts  of 
our  government  plainly  recognise  the  Cherokee  na- 
tion as  a  state,  and  the  courts  are  bound  by  those 
acts. 

A  question  of  much  more  difficulty  remains.  Do 
the  Cherokees  constitute  a  foreign  state  in  the  sense 
of  the  Constitution  ? 

Their  counsel  have  shown  conclusively  that  they 
are  not  a  state  of  the  Union,  and  insisted  that  indi- 
vidually they  are  aliens,  not  owing  allegiance  to  the 
United  States.  An  aggregate  of  aliens  composing  a 
state,  must,  they  say,  bo  a  foreign  state.  Each  indivi- 
dual being  foreign,  the  whole  number  must  be  foreign. 

This  argument  is  imposing,  but  we  must  examine 
it  more  closely  before  we  yield  to  it.  The  condition 
of  the  Indians  in  relation  to  the  United  States,  is, 
perhaps,  unlike  that  of  any  other  two  people  in  exist- 
ence. In  the  general,  nations  not  owing  a  common 
allegiance,  are  foreign  to  each  other.  The  term 
foreign  nations  is,  with  strict  propriety,  applicable 
by  either  to  the  other.  But  the  relation  of"  the  In- 
dians to  the  United  States  is  marked  by  peculiar  and 
cardinal  distinctions,  which  exist  no  where  else. 

The  Indian  territory  is  admitted  to  compose  a  part 
of  the  United  States.  In  all  our  maps,  geographical 
treatises,  histories  and  laws,  it  is  so  considered.  In 
all  our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  in  our  com- 
mercial regulations,  in  any  attempt  at  intercourse 
between  Indians  and  foreign  nations,  they  are  con- 
sidered as  within  the  jurisdictional  limits  of  the  United 
States,  subject  to  many  of  those  restraints  which  are 
imposed  upon  our  own  citizens.  They  acknowledge 
themselves,  in  their  treaties,  to  be  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States,  they  admit  that  the  United 
States  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  regulating 
the  trade  with  them,  and  of  managing  all  their 
affairs  as  they  think  proper,  and  the  Cherokees,  in 
particular,  were  allowed  by  the  treaty  of  Hopewell, 
which  preceded  the  constitution,  "  to  send  a  deputy 
of  their  choice,  whenever  they  think  fit,  to  congress." 
Treaties  were  made  with  some  tribes  by  the  state  of 
New  York,  under  a  then  unsettled  construction  of 
the  confederation,  by  which  they  ceded  all  their 
lands  to  the  state,  taking  back  a  limited  grant  to 
themselves,  in  which  they  admit  their  dependence. 

Though  the  Indians  are  acknowledged  to  have  an 
unquestionable  and  heretofore  unquestioned  right  to 
the  lands  they  occupy,  until  that  right  shall  be  extin- 
guished by  a  voluntary  cession  to  our  government, 
yet  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  those  tribes 
which  reside  within  the  acknowledged  boundaries  of 
the  United  States  can  with  strict  accuracy  be  denomi- 
nated foreign  nations.  They  may  more  correctly, 
perhaps,  be  denominated  domestic  dependent  nations. 
They  occupy  a  territory  to  which  we  assert  a  title  in- 
dependent of  their  will,  which  must  take  effect  in 
point  of  possession  when  their  right  of  possession 
ceases.  Meanwhile  they  are  in  a  state  of  pupilage. 
Their  relation  to  the  United  States  resembles  that  of 
a  ward  to  his  guardian.  They  look  to  our  govern- 
ment for  protection,  rely  upon  its  kindness,  appeal  to 
it  for  relief  to  their  wants,  and  address  the  President 
as  their  Great  Father.  They  and  their  country  are 
considered  by  foreign  nations,  as  well  as  by  ourselves, 
as  being  so  completely  under  the  sovereignty  and  do- 
minion of  the  United  States,  that  any  attempt  to  ac- 
quire their  lands,  or  to  form  a  political  connexion 
with  them,  would  be  considered  by  all  as  an  invasion 
of  our  territory,  and  an  act  of  hostility. 

These  considerations  go  far  to  support  the  opinion 
that  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  had  not  the  In- 
dian tribes  in  view  when  they  opened  the  courts  of 
the  Union  to  controversies  between  a  state  or  the 
citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  states. 

In  considering  this  subject,  the  habits  and  usages 
of  the  Indians,  in  their  intercourse  with  their  white 
neighbours,  ought  not  to  be  entirely  disregarded.  At 
the  time  the  Constitution  was  framed,  the  idea  of  ap- 
pealing to  an  American  court  of  justice  for  an  asser- 
tion of  right,  or  a  redress  of  wrongs,  had  perhaps  never 
entered  the  mind  of  an  Indian,  or  of  his  tribe.  Their 


appeal  was  to  the  tomahawk,  or  the  government. 
This  was  well  understood  by  the  statesmen  who 
framed  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
might  furnish  some  reason  for  omitting  to  enumerate 
them  among  the  parties  who  might  sue  in  the  courts 
of  the  Union.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  peculiar  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Indians  occupying 
our  territory,  are  such,  that  we  should  feci  much  dif- 
ficulty in  considering  them  as  designated  by  the  term 
foreign  state,  were  there  no  other  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  might  shed  light  on  the  meaning  of 
these  words.  But  we  think  that  in  construing  them, 
considerable  aid  is  furnished  by  that  clause  in  the 
eighth  section  of  the  third  article,  which  empowers 
congress  to  "  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions, among  the  several  states,  and  with  the  Indian 
tribes." 

In  this  clause  they  are  as  clearly  contra-distin- 
guished by  a  name  appropriate  to  themselves,  from 
foreign  nations,  as  from  the  several  states  composing 
the  Union.  They  are  designated  by  a  distinct  appel- 
lation, and  as  this  appellation  can  be  applied  to  nei- 
ther of  the  others,  neither  can  the  appellation  dis- 
tinguishing either  of  the  others  be  in  fair  construction 
applied  to  them.  The  objects  to  which  the  power  of 
regulating  commerce  might  be  directed,  are  divided 
into  three  distinct  classes — foreign  nations,  the  sev- 
eral states,  and  Indian  tribes.  When  framing  this 
article  the  convention  considered  them  as  entirely 
distinct.  We  cannot  assume  that  the  distinction  was 
lost  in  framing  a  subsequent  article,  unless  there  be 
something  in  its  language  to  authorize  the  assump- 
tion. 

The  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  contend  that  the 
words  "  Indian  tribes"  were  introduced  into  the  article 
empowering  congress  to  regulate  commerce,  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  those  doubts  in  which  the  man- 
agement of  Indian  affairs  was  involved,  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  ninth  article  of  the  confederation.  In- 
tending to  give  the  whole  power  of  managing  those 
affairs  to  the  government  about  to  be  instituted,  the 
convention  confined  it  explicitly,  and  omitted  those 
qualifications  which  embarrassed  the  exercise  of  it 
as  granted  in  the  confederation.  This  may  be  admit- 
ted without  weakening  the  construction  which  has 
been  intimated.  Had  the  Indian  tribes  been  foreign 
nations  in  the  view  of  the  convention,  this  exclusive 
power  of  regulating  intercourse  with  them  might 
have  been,  and  most  probably  would  have  been  spe- 
cially given,  ia  language  contra-distinguishing  them 
from  foreign  nations. — Congress  might  have  been 
empowered  "  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions including  the  Indian  tribes,  and  among  the  sev- 
eral states."  This  language  would  have  suggested 
itself  to  statesmen  who  considered  the  Indian  tribes 
as  foreign  nations,  and  were  yet  desirous  of  mention- 
ing them  particularly. 

It  has  been  also  said  that  the  same  words  have  not 
necessarily  the  same  meaning  attached  to  them  when 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  same  instrument.  Their 
meaning  is  controlled  by  the  context.  This  is  undoubt- 
edly true.  In  common  language  the  same  word  has 
various  meanings,  and  the  peculiar  sense  in  which  it 
is  used  in  any  sentence  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
context.  This  may  not  be  equally  true  with  respect 
to  proper  names.  Foreign  nations  is  a  general  term, 
the  application  of  which  to  Indian  tribes,  when  used 
in  the  American  Constitution,  is  at  best  extremely 
questionable.  In  one  article  in  which  a  power  is 
given  to  be  exercised  in  regard  to  foreign  nations 
generally,  and  to  the  Indian  tribes  particularly,  they 
are  mentioned  as  separate  in  terms  clearly  contra- 
distinguishing them  from  each  other.  We  perceive 
plainly  that  the  Constitution  in  this  article  does  not 
comprehend  Indian  tribes  in  the  general  term — foreign 
nations,  not  we  presume  because  a  tribe  may  not  be 
a  nation,  but  because  it  is  not  foreign  to  the  United 
States.  When  afterwards  the  term  foreign  state  is 
introduced,  we  cannot  impute  to  the  convention  the 
intention  to  desert  its  former  meaning,  and  to  com- 
prehend Indian  tribes  within  it,  unless  the  context 
force  that  construction  on  us.  We  find  nothing  in 
the  context,  and  nothing  in  the  subject  of  the  article, 
which  leads  to  it. 

The  court  has  bestowed  its  best  attention  on  this 
question,  and  after  mature  deliberation  the  majorityj 


is  of  opinion,  that  an  Indian  tribe  or  nation  within  the 
United  States  is  not  a  foreign  state  in  the  sense  of 
the  Constitution,  and  cannot  maintain  an  action  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

A  serious  additional  objection  exists  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court.  Is  the  matter  of  the  bill  the 
proper  subject  for  inquiry  and  decision?  It  seeks  to 
restrain  a  state  from  a  forcible  exercise  of  legislative 
power  over  a  neighbouring  people  asserting  their  in- 
dependence, their  right  to  which  the  state  denies. 
On  several  of  the  matters  alleged  in  the  bill,  for  ex- 
ample, on  the  laws  making  it  criminal  to  exercise  the 
usual  powers  of  self-government  in  their  own  country 
by  the  Cherokee  nation,  this  court  cannot  interpose, 
at  least  in  the  form  in  which  those  matters  are  pre- 
sented. That  part  of  the  bill  which  respects  the 
lands  occupied  by  the  Indians,  and  prays  the  aid  of 
the  court  to  protect  their  possessions,  may  be  more 
doubtful.  The  mere  question  of  right  might  perhaps 
be  decided  by  this  court  in  a  proper  case  with  proper 
parlies.  But  the  court  is  asked  to  do  more  than  de- 
cide on  the  title.  The  bill  requires  us  to  control  the 
legislation  of  Georgia,  and  to  restrain  the  execution 
of  its  physical  force.  The  propriety  of  such  an  in- 
terposition by  the  court  may  be  well  questioned.  It 
savours  too  much  of  exercise  of  political  power  to  be 
within  the  proper  province  of  the  judicial  department. 
But  the  opinion  on  the  point  respecting  parties  makes 
it  unnecessary  to  decide  this  question. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  Cherokee  nation  have  rights, 
this  is  not  the  tribunal  in  which  those  rights  are  to 
be  asserted.  If  it  be  true  that  the  wrongs  have  been 
inflicted,  and  that  still  greater  are  to  be  apprehended, 
this  is  not  the  tribunal  which  can  redress  the  past  or 
prevent  the  future. 

The  motion  for  injunction  is  denied. 

SUMMARY  OF  E.  HICKS'S  DOCTRINES. 

From  Bates's  Mis.  Rep. 

I  am  aware  that  the  task  in  which  I  am  en- 
gaged will  be  represented  by  many,  as  one  of  a 
very  invidious  character.  Some  have  already 
charged  me  with  making  a  malicious  attack 
upon  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  in  exposing 
the  doctrines  of  Elias  Hicks,  while  others  have 
considered  the  refutation  of  them  as  making 
an  unnecessary  repetition  of  his  demoralizing 
sentiments. 

The  answer  to  both  these  objections  will  be 
the  same.  For  though  they  come  from  differ- 
ent quarters,  they  tend  to  the  same  result — a 
silence  on  those  sentiments,  which  have  pro- 
duced the  most  afflictive  consequences  in  re- 
ligious society,  and  are  still  producing  an  in- 
fluence on  the  minds  of  many  individuals.  The 
doctrines  in  question  are  in  print.  They  are 
industriously  circulated  note,  and  may  descend 
to  succeeding  generations.  There  is  a  prone- 
ness  in  the  mind  of  'man,  to  principles  conge- 
nial to  his  own  corrupt  and  degenerate  nature. 
The  speculations  of  Alius,  the  impostures  of 
Mahomet,  and  the  gross  absurdities  of  Pagan- 
ism, have  had  their  votaries  through  a  long  line 
of  successive  ages.  This  proneness  and  even 
fondness  for  erroneous  ideas,  seems  to  be  iden- 
tified with  the  fallen,  perverted  nature  of  man. 
The  present  object  is,  to  present  to  view  the 
doctrines  in  question,  divested  of  the  plausible 
garb  in  which  they  have  been  attempted  to  be 
clothed. 

We  were  driven  to  the  field  of  controversy  : 
our  adversaries  having  long  waged  an  offen- 
sive warfare  against  us.  As  respects  myself, 
the  attack,  both  in  a  general  and  personal  cha- 
racter, was  continued  between  one  and  two 
years,  before  I  made  any  reply.    The  defence 
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into  which  I  entered,  was  not  merely  in  vindi- 
cation of  myself, — it  was  of  the  Society,  its 
doctrines,  its  practice,  and  its  deceased  emi- 
nent members  ;  and  finally,  and  principally,  of 
the  character  and  offices  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
present  summary  will  show  the  sentiments 
against  which  we  have  had  to  contend. 

The  name  of  E.  Hicks  has  become  identi- 
fied with  these  doctrines.  The  society  which 
has  been  formed  of  those  which  have  separated 
from  us,  bears  his  name.  They  have  acknow- 
ledged their  unity  with  him  in  all  their  yearly 
meetings,  and  thus  they  have  become  respon- 
sible for  his  sentiments. 

In  bearing  our  testimony  against  false  and 
dangerous  principles,  we  have  the  example  of 
those  in  past  ages,  which  have  been  most  con- 
spicuous for  their  usefulness,  and  the  evidences 
they  received  of  divine  approbation.  Thus 
the  prophets  of  old  exposed  the  folly  and  wick- 
edness of  heathen  idolatry.  The  apostles  not 
only  bore  testimony  against  the  unbelief  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  superstition  of  the  Gentiles,  but 
the  apostacy  and  innovations  of  those  who  had 
departed  from  the  true  faith.  The  messages 
too,  to  the  angels  of  the  seven  churches  in 
Asia,  may  be  referred  to,  as  bearing  on  the 
question.  Some  of  these  were  commended, 
because  they  could  not  bear  them  which  were 
evil,  but  had  tried  them  which  said  they  were 
apostles,  but  were  not,  and  had  found  them 
liars  :  and  had  borne,  and  had  patience,  and 
for  his  name  sake  had  laboured,  and  had  not 
fainted, — while  others  were  reproved  for  not 
sufficiently  opposing  certain  doctrines  alluded 
to ;  and  for  suffering  them  to  be  propagated. 
On  that  same  high  authority  too,  we  have  the 
example  of  calling  a  sect  after  the  name  of 
its  founder.    See  Rev.  ch.  2. 

If  the  term  Hicksites,  should  still  be  object- 
ed to,  by  some  of  those  to  whom  it  will  apply, 
they  may  recollect,  that  it  is  a  name  which 
the  public  have  considered  necessary  to  adopt, 
by  way  of  distinction.  Had  they,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  their  society,  been  candid  enough  to  ac- 
knowledge their  secession,  and  had  adopted  a 
name,  by  which  they  could  have  been  known, 
as  a  people,  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  re- 
spected. 

But  claiming  the  name  of  that  society,  from 
which  they  had  separated,  from  whose  doc- 
trines they  had  dissented,  whose  discipline  they 
had  violated,  and  whose  order  they  attempted 
to  overturn— while  the.  yearly  meetings  of 
Friends,  within  whose  territorial  limits  they 
were  formed,  continued  to  exist,  and  the  five 
yearly  meetings  not  affected  with  the  schism 
distinctly  disowned  the  separatists — a  distin- 
guishing appellation  became  necessary — and 
filename  of  their  leader  was  suggested  by  their 
own  unfairness.  Not  only  have  they  advanced 
opinions,  touching  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  religion,  totally  at  variance 
with  the  principles,  plainly  declared,  and  offi- 
cially recognized  by  the  Society,  at  different 
periods,  from  its  infancy,  down  to  a  date  just 
antecedent  to  the  separation — but  they  have  so 
palpably  violated  the  existing  order  and  disci- 
pline, as  to  call  their  own  measures  a  re-organi- 
zation of  the  Society.  Take  these  facts  into 
view,  and  also  consider  that  five  of  the  original 
yearly  meetings — (including  that  of  London, 


the  largest,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
parent  yearly  meeting  of  the  whole) — have  suf- 
fered no  schism — and  have  disavowed  any  re- 
ligious communion  with  the  new  society — and 
can  it  be  pretended  for  a  moment,  that  these 
five  undivided  yearly  meetings,  with  the  other 
five,  which  are  in  unity  with  them,  making  ten 
in  all,  should  give  up  their  long  settled  name 
and  character,  to  five  new  associations  differ- 
ing from  the  original  Society,  in  some  of  the 
most  essential  particulars?  That  meetings 
which  have  gone  on  in  a  regular  succession 
from  the  days  of  George  Fox,  and  within  the 
limits  of  which  the  schism  has  not  reached, 
should  give  up  their  character,  and  the  name  of 
the  Society,  to  a  new  sect,  dissenting  from  its 
doctrines — is  one  of  the  most  preposterous 
ideas,  that  could  have  been  expected  to  arise 
in  heated  imaginations. 

Perhaps  it  may  now  be  difficult  to  say,  where 
the  term  Hicksites  originated.  It  can  be 
traced  to  their  own  party,  at  least  as  far  back 
as  the  year  1826 — one  year  before  they  held 
their  first  organized,  or  as  they  called  them, 
re-organized,  meetings  in  Philadelphia.  In 
their  "Chapter  of  Modern  Chronicles,"  a  con- 
temptible anonymous  publication,  designed  to 
treat  individual  Friends  (by  name)  and  even 
the  most  serious  subjects,  in  a  manner  of  which 
the  writer  no  doubt  was  ashamed,  they  claimed 
the  epithet  of "  Hicksites." 

In  recording  a  summary  of  the  sentiments  of 
Elias  Hicks  (an  individual,  for  whom  the  whole 
society  is  responsible)  there  is  one  fact  which 
I  think  should  go  down  to  posterity  with  this 
summary.  It  is  the  effect  of  the  doctrines  of 
Elias  Hicks  on  his  followers,  in  public  re- 
ligious meetings.  I  shall  chiefly  confine  my- 
self to  the  accounts  which  they  have  given 
themselves.  To  bring  this  subject  more  clear- 
ly into  view,  I  shall  contrast  it  with  the  conduct 
of  Friends,  under  the  preaching  of  Elias  Hicks 
and  his  followers.  And  I  shall  refer  to  the 
same  evidence  for  an  account  of  the  practice 
on  both  sides. 

In  the  "  Chapter  of  Chronicles,"  already  al- 
luded to,  it  is  said — "  And  they  were  all  quiet 
till  Elizabeth  broke  silence,  by  testifying  against 
all  '  unbelief,'  and  of  certain  brethren  who  had 
known  better  days,  but  whom  the  people  knew 
not  of.  And  this  thing  displeased  the  people 
so  that  they  scraped  with  the  soles  of  their 
shoes,  and  made  many  unseemly  noises,  and 
some  who  had  not  the  fear  of  the  guards  before 
their  eyes,  shook  the  dust  off  their  feet,  as  a 
testimony  against  her." 

At  the  same  meeting,  Friends  who  were  on 
the  first  seats,  and  who  in  fact,  as  respects  the 
men,  were  placed  there  by  Elias  Hicks,  broke 
the  meeting,  at  about  the  usual  time,  and  in  the 
usual  manner.  But  when  the  individual  who 
sat  next  to  E.  Hicks,  (I  was  myself  that  indi- 
vidual,) offered  him  the  hand,  he  declined  re- 
ceiving it.  But  though  the  writer  of  the  piece 
before  me,  has  falsely  stated  that  we  again 
shook  hands,  yet  he  has  also  very  fully  acknow- 
ledged the  orderly  deportment  of  Friends.  He 
says:  "  And  there  was  a  calm  for  the  space  of 
a  short  time,  like  unto  the  silence  which  pre- 
vailed in  heaven  for  half  an  hour.  And  great 
was  the  marvel  of  the  people,  for  they  thought, 
peradvenlure,  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  in  it." 


Here  it  is  stated  on  one  hand,  that  they 
scraped  with  their  shoes,  and  made  many  un- 
seemly noises  while  &  female  Friend  was  testi- 
fying-against  all  unbelief ;  and  on  the  other, 
that  Friends  sat  still — observed  a  calm,  which 
the  writer  in  his  irreligious  strain  compares  to 
the  silence  in  heaven.  We  neither  scraped 
with  our  shoes,  nor  made  unseemly  noises,  nor 
rose  up  to  go  out,  though  the  meeting  had  been 
broken,  according  to  the  usual  order  of  the  So- 
ciety. But  we  waited  in  calmness  and  stillness, 
till  T.  Weatherald  and  E.  Hicks  had  continued 
the  meeting  as  long  as  they  pleased,  and  gave 
the  signal  themselves  for  breaking  it  up. 

In  Gould's  Quaker,  vol.  1.  p.  99,  the  fol- 
lowing incident  is  related,  as  having  taken  place 
at  Friends' meeting  in  12th  street,  Philadelphia, 
12  mo.  10th,  1826.  "Here  Thomas  Wistar, 
an  elder  of  this  meeting,  made  some  remarks, 
but  owing  to  the  confusion  which  they  occa- 
sioned, they  were  not  distinctly  heard  by  the 
reporter  ;  but  from  the  little  that  was  heard,  it 
was  considered  that  they  were  intended  as  a 
denunciation,  or  expression  of  disapprobation 
of  Elias  Hicks  and  his  doctrines,  somewhat 
similar  to  that  at  Pine  street  in  the  morning. 
To  this  Elias  Hicks  replied  in  substance,  that 
there  was  probably  not  an  individual  present 
who  would  not  subscribe  to  most  of  what  the 
Friend  had  said,  and  that  the  remarks  were 
therefore  unnecessary." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

The  annexed  remarks,  forming  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  small  tract  by  Isaac  Penington,  enti- 
tled "  Some  Queries  concerning  the  order  and 
government  of  the  Church  of  Christ,"  appear 
to  me  to  contain  admonition,  the  dictate  of  ri- 
pened wisdom  and  Christian  experience,  which, 
had  it  been  duly  read  and  pondered,  might 
have  preserved  some  who  have  stepped  aside 
from  the  path  of  safety,  and  the  revival  of 
which  may  not  be  wholly  unseasonable  at  the 
present  time.  G. 

"  It  is  also  in  my  heart  to  mention  a  few 
things,  in  the  same  love  and  tenderness  which 
I  have  found  helpful  to  me  towards  the  pre- 
serving of  me  in  unity  with  the  body.  Per- 
haps it  may  please  the  Lord  to  refresh  some 
others  by  the  mention  of  them,  and  to  make 
them  useful  and  helpful  to  them  also. 

"  The  first  is,  the  pure  fear  of  the  Lord. 
This  poizeth  and  guardeth  the  mind,  keeping 
down  fleshly  confidence  and  conceitedness, 
(which  is  very  apt  to  spring  up,)  making  its 
way  and  considerate  either  of  what  it  receives 
or  rejects,  of  what  it  practised]  or  fbrbeareth 
practising,  causing  it  to  wait  much,  try  much, 
and  consult  much  with  the  Lord,  and  with  his 
ministers  and  people,  and  preserves  out  of  that 
suddenness  and  inconsidcrateness  of  spirits,  at 
which  the  enemy  often  enters.  For  truth  is 
weighty,  and  will  bear  trial;  and  the  more  it 
is  tried  in  the  balance,  the  more  manifest  its 
nature  and  ways  appear;  but  the  enemies'  ap- 
pearances and  likenesses  are  not  so,  but  their 
deceit,  by  a  thorough  trial,  comes  to  be  made 
manifest. 

"  The  second  is,  humility  of  heart.  This  is 
very  precious  and  of  a  preserving  nature.  Yea, 
in  this  state  the  Lord  helpeth  and  t cache th,  and 
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the  soul  also,  in  this  state,  is  fit  to  receive  the 
help  and  teachings  of  the  Lord.  That  which 
is  lifted  up  and  conceited,  ready  to  justify  its 
own  way,  and  condemn  even  the  whole  body, 
is  neither  fit  to  be  taught  by  the  Lord,  nor 
doth  the  Lord  delight  to  teach  it.  And  so  not 
being  taught  by  him,  it  must  needs  be  liable  to 
err,  yea,  to  hearken  to  that  spirit  whose  voice 
is  more  pleasing  and  suitable  to  the  erring 
mind,,  than  the  Lord's  voice  is. 

"  A  third  great  help,  which  in  the  tender 
mercy  of  the  Lord,  I  have  experienced  \s,sobrie- 
ty  of  judgment.  Not  to  value  or  set  up  my  own 
judgment,  or  that  which  I  account  the  judg- 
ment of  life  in  me,  above  the  judgment  of 
others,  or  that  which  is,  indeed,  life  in  others. 
For  the  Lord  hath  appeared  to  others,  as  well 
as  to  me  ;  yea,  there  are  others  who  are  in  the 
growth  of  his  truth,  and  in  the  purity  and  do- 
minion of  his  life,  far  beyond  me.  Now  for 
me  to  set  up,  or  hold  forth  a  sense  or  judg- 
ment of  a  thing  in  opposition  to  them  ;  this  is 
out  of  the  sobriety  which  is  of  the  truth.  There- 
fore in  such  cases  I  am  to  retire,  and  fear  be- 
fore the  Lord,  and  wait  upon  him  for  a  clear 
discerning  and  sense  of  his  truth,  in  the  unity 
and  demonstration  of  his  spirit  with  others, 
who  are  of  him  and  see  in  him.  And  this  will 
prevent  the  rents  which  the  want  of  this  so- 
briety may  occasion. 

"  The  last  thing  which  I  have  now  to  men- 
tion, is,  tenderness,  meekness,  coolness,  and 
stillness  of  spirit.  I  wrap  up  these  together, 
because  they  are  much  of  a  nature,  and  go 
much  together.  These  are  of  a  uniting,  pre- 
serving nature.  He  that  differs  and  divides 
from  the  body,  cannot  be  thus ;  and  he  that  is 
thus,  cannot  rend  or  divide.  This  is  the 
pure  and  heavenly  wisdom,  which  is  peaceable 
and  keepeth  the  peace.  But  the  other  wisdom 
is  rough,  stiff,  hard,  clamorous,  ready  to  take 
offence,  ready  to  give  offence  ;  exceeding  deep 
in  the  justification  of  itself,  exceeding  deep  in 
the  condemnation  of  others,  and  dares,  in  this 
temper,  appeal  to  the  Lord,  as  if  it  were  right 
in  its  ways,  but  wronged  by  others ;  as  if  it 
did  abide  in  the  measure  of  his  truth  and  life, 
which  others  are  departed  from.  And  how 
can  it  be  otherwise  ?  how  can  the  wrong  eye, 
the  wrong  spirit,  the  wrong  wisdom,  but  judge 
wrong;  justifying  the  wrong  practices,  and 
condemning  the  right  ?  But  such  shall  find,  if 
they  come  to  the  true  touchstone,  even  the 
measure  of  life  indeed,  that  they  are  not  in  the 
true  tenderness,  which  proceeds  /rom  the  life, 
in  the  true  meekness  and  gentleness,  in  the 
true  coolness  and  stillness  ;  but  rather  in  the 
reasonings,  noises,  clamours,  and  disturbances 
which  arise  from  another  spirit,  mind  and 
nature,  than  that  which  is  of  the  truth.  And 
in  coming  back  from  this  wisdom  to  the  pure 
wisdom,  from  the  pretended  measure  of  life  to 
the  true  measure,  and  becoming  tender,  meek, 
cool  and  still  in  it,  they  shall  there  feel  their 
error  from  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  Lord, 
and  therein  own  their  condemnation  therefor 
from  him,  and  also  justify  them  who  have 
abode  in  the  power,  and  been  guided  by  the 
spirit  and  pure  measure  of  life,  which  is  from 
God  and  in  God,  while  they  have  departed 
from  it.  For  though  the  spirit  of  error,  where- 
with they  have  been  deceived  and  entangled, 


hath  made  them  believe  that  they  have  faith- 
fully abode  in  the  principle  and  doctrine  of 
truth,  while  others  have  departed ;  yet  that 
will  soon  vanish,  as  truth  comes  again  to  be 
felt  and  heard  speak  in  them,  and  the  measure 
of  life  to  live  again  in  them,  and  to  redeem 
them  afresh  into  its  holy  nature  and  pure  liv- 
ing sense.  And  blessed  is  he  who  is  not  de- 
ceived about  the  truth,  but  is  of  the  pure  nature, 
and  in  the  pure  power  of  it ;  in  whom  the  true 
eye  sees,  the  true  ear  hears,  the  true  heart  un- 
derstands ;  who  is  of  a  right  spirit,  and  walk- 
eth  uprightly  before  the  Lord,  and  among  his 
people.  The  blessing  of  the  seed,  the  peace, 
comfort  and  joy  which  is  from  the  Most  High, 
shall  descend  upon  him,  fill  his  vessel,  and  con- 
tinue with  him,  to  the  satisfying  of  his  heart 
and  the  overflowing  of  his  cup,  in  the  midst  of 
his  brethren,  and  in  the  very  sight  of  his  ene- 
mies. The  Lord  God  of  his  tender  mercy, 
who  is  the  great  shepherd  of  the  sheep,  watch 
over,  preserve,  and  mightily  defend  all  his, 
from  all  devouring  spirits,  and  inward  devices 
and  deceits  of  the  enemy  ;  carrying  on  and 
perfecting  the  work  of  his  goodness,  love,  and 
mercy  in  them,  to  his  own  glorious,  eternal, 
everlasting  praise.  Amen." 


Extracts  from  the  Catechism  of  Health. 
SECTION  xiv. 

Q.  Does  not  the  occasional  administration 
of  medicine  tend  to  the  preservation  of  health  ? 

A.  No:  on  the  contrary,  the  administration 
of  medicine  during  a  state  of  health  with  the 
view  of  preventing  disease,  is  always  productive 
of  injurious  consequences. 

Q.  What  are  we  to  think  then  of  the 
practice  pursued  by  many  persons  of  losing 
blood  or  taking  a  purge  every  spring  or 
autumn  ? 

A.  It  is  highly  improper,  and  ought  not  to 
be  followed. 

Q.  During,  however,  the  prevalence  of 
some  particular  disease,  may  not  those  in 
health  guard  against  an  attack  by  taking  medi- 
cine ? 

A.  As  has  just  been  intimated,  medicine 
taken  under  such  circumstances  is  more  liable 
to  invite  than  to  prevent  disease. 

Q.  In  very  sickly  seasons  or  countries,  will 
not  the  use  of  wine  or  distilled  spirits,  by 
strengthening  the  system,  render  it  less  liable 
to  disease? 

A.  On  the  contrary,  the  daily  uss  of  either 
renders  the  system  more  susceptible  to  disease 
than  when  both  are  carefully  abstained  from. 

Q.  What  then  is  the  best  course  for  those 
in  health  to  pursue  in  order  to  guard  against 
disease  under  the  circumstances  referred  to  ? 

A.  They  should  observe  a  degree  of  temper- 
ance in  eating  and  drinking  more  strict  than 
ordinary;  preserve  the  utmost  cleanliness  in 
their  persons  and  clothing,  as  well  as  in  and 
about  their  dwellings;  use  sufficient  exercise 
in  a  pure  air;  preserve  their  minds  as  much  as 
possible  in  a  state  of  cheerfulness;  and  avoid 
exposure  to  the  extreme  heat  of  the  day  or  to 
the  night  air  in  warm  climates  and  seasons. 

Q.  What  other  precautions  are  proper  ? 

A.  To  avoid  any  undue  fatigue,  all  exposure 
to  damp  and  wet,  or  to  a  current  of  air  when 


the  body  is  in  a  state  of  perspiration,  and  care" 
fully  to  adapt  the  clothing  to  the  state  and 
changes  of  the  weather. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  room  should  be  ap- 
propriated to  an  individual  when  sick  ? 

A.  A  dry,  lofty  and  large  room,  as  remote 
as  possible  from  every  species  of  noise,  and 
one  capable  of  being  freely  ventilated,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  or 
a  draft  of  air  upon  the  patient's  bed,  can  be 
effectually  excluded. 

Q.  What  ought  to  be  the  state  of  the  air  in 
the  chambers  of  the  sick  ? 

A.  It  should  be  perfectly  pure  and  dry. 
Q.  What  injury  results  from  a  sick  person 
occupying  a  low,  small,  damp  and  confined 
chamber? 

A.  The  air  contained  in  it  becoming  quicklv 
corrupted  and  unfit  for  respiration,  has  the 
effect  of  keeping  up  or  augmenting  the  disease 
of  the  patient. 

Q.  May  not  the  vitiation  of  the  air  in  a  sick 
room  be  caused  also  by  a  neglect  of  cleanliness? 

A.  Yes;  hence  it  is  all  important  to  preserve 
the  strictest  cleanliness  in  and  about  the  cham- 
bers of  the  sick,  removing  from  them  imme- 
diately every  species  of  filth. 

Q.  Is  it  proper  for  a  person  during  sickness 
to  lay  upon  a  feather  bed  ? 

A.  No.  A  bed  of  feathers  is  especially  im- 
proper for  patients  labouring  under  fever. 

Q.  What  then  is  the  most  proper  bed  for 
the  sick? 

A.  A  mattrass  stuffed  with  horse  hair,  moss 
or  straw. 

Q.  How  ought  the  bed  of  a  sick  person  to 
be  placed  ? 

A.  It  should  be  at  some  distance  from  a 
cold  or  damp  wall,  and  so  placed,  that  the 
patient,  while  he  enjoys  all  the  benefits  of  a 
pure  atmosphere,  is  guarded  from  any  direct 
current  of  air,  or  from  too  great  a  degree  of 
light.  Care  should  also  be  taken  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  bed  to  allow  of  the  patient's  beins 
approached  on  either  side  without  inconveni- 
ence. 

Q.  Is  it  proper  for  more  than  one  person 
labouring  under  disease  to  occupy  the  same 
bed? 

A.  No; — every  patient  should  occupv  a 
separate  bed,  and  even  a  separate  chamber, 
unless  the  latter  be  of  considerable  size. 

Q.  Should  a  person  in  health  sleep  in  the 
same  bed  with  one  who  is  sick  ? 

A.  No.  When  it  becomes  necessary  for  one 
in  health  to  sleep  in  the  same  room  with  the 
sick,  it  should  always  be  in  a  separate  bed. 

Q.  Should  the  bed  of  a  patient  be  shook  up 
and  made  daily  ? 

A.  Excepting  under  particular  circum- 
stances, to  be  indicated  by  the  physician  in 
attendance,  a  person  who  is  sick  ought  daily  to 
be  taken  out  of  bed,  at  a  time  when  he  is  not 
in  a  perspiration,  and  the  room  is  of  a  proper 
temperature,  in  order  that  the  bed  be  shook 
up  and  properly  made. 

Q.  Ought  the  bed  clothes  to  be  frequently 
changed  ? 

A.  Yes.  The  great  importance  of  perfect 
cleanliness  in  every  thing  relating  to  the  sick, 
requires  that  the  clothing  of  their  beds  and 
persons  should  be  frequently  changed;  taking 
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care  that  what  is  substituted  be  entirely  dry 
and  well  aired. 

Q.  Is  it  proper  to  keep  the  heads  of  those 
labouring  under  disease  warmly  covered  ? 

A.  In  general  all  covering  should  be  dis- 
pensed with,  particularly  in  those  affected  with 
fever. 

Q.  Is  it  proper  to  admit  visiters,  or  many 
persons  in  the  chamber  of  the  sick  ? 

A.  No:  their  admission  is  on  many  accounts 
very  improper;  their  presence  and  conversation 
disturb  the  patient,  while  the  air  of  the  room 
becomes  corrupted  by  their  breathing,  and  the 
exhalations  from  their  bodies. 

Q.  Is  it  proper  to  talk  much  to,  or  in  the 
hearing  of  patients  seriously  ill? 

A.  No:  it  is  highly  improper.  The  sick 
should  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible  by 
talking:  on  the  contrary,  perfect  quiet  should 
be  observed  in  their  apartments. 

Q.  What  should  be  the  temperature  of  a 
sick  chamber? 

A.  During  summer,  the  room  occupied  by 
a  sick  person  should  be  kept  cool,  by  proper 
ventilation  ;  in  winter,  however,  the  degree  of 
temperature  which  should  be  preserved  will 
depend  in  some  measure  upon  the  nature  of 
the  disease  under  which  the  person  labours. 

Q.  When  in  winter  a  fire  becomes  neces- 
sary in  a  sick  chamber,  what  important  cau- 
tion should  be  observed? 

A.  The  fire  should  be  regulated  so  as  to  pre- 
serve the  room  of  an  equable  temperature 
throughout  the  day,  not  allowing  it  to  be  too 
warm  at  one  period  and  too  cold  at  another. 

Q.  Is  it  proper  to  sprinkle  perfumed  or 
aromatic  liquors  over  the  room  or  bed  of  a 
sick  person? 

A.  No.  A  proper  attention  to  ventilation 
and  cleanliness  will  be  found  much  more  ef- 
fectual, and  far  preferable  to  these,  in  pre- 
venting any  unpleasant  smell  from  occurring 
in  a  sick  room,  or  in  removing  it  when  present. 

Conclusion. 

Q.  From  the  preceding  view  of  the  causes 
by  which  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  system 
are  promoted  or  impaired,  what  general  con- 
clusion is  to  be  drawn? 

A.  That  they  who  owe  their  birth  and  edu 
cation  to  healthy,  well  informed,  and  indus- 
trious parents;  they  who  from  their  earliest 
infancy  have  constantly  breathed  a  pure,  fresh 
and  dry  air,  and  have  been  allowed  the  free 
and  natural  motion  of  their  limbs  in  daily  ex- 
ercise; they  whose  persons  and  apparel  are 
always  preserved  strictly  clean;  who  in  regard 
to  their  meals  observe  moderation,  order  and 
simplicity,  and  drink  nothing  hut  pure  water; 
they  whose  habitations  are  orderly,  clean,  dry 
and  well  ventilated;  they  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed from  their  youth  to  order,  assiduity  and 
industry;  whose  reason  and  virtue  have  been 
fortified  and  improved  by  early  instruction 
and  example;  and  who  have  been  taught  to 
fear  God,  love  mankind,  and  do  justice  to  all; 
•  they,  and  they  alone  can  enjoy  continued 
health  and  happiness,  and  have  a  well  ground- 
ed hope  of  prolonging  their  mental  and  physi- 
cal powers  to  the  latest  period. 


THE  FRIEND. 


FIFTH  MONTH,  7,  1831. 


In  the  last  Miscellaneous  Repository,  the 
editor,  with  his  usual  ability,  has  commenced 
an  article,  which  it  is  probable  will  be  con- 
tinued through  several  successive  numbers, 
headed  "  Summary  of  E.  Hicks's  Doctrines." 
Presuming  that  it  will  accord  with  the  wishes 
of  most  of  our  readers,  we  have  copied  a  part, 
intending  to  proceed  in  it  as  far  as  we  may 
hereafter  judge  expedient.  In  the  same  num- 
ber of  the  Repository,  are  the  following  pithy 
remarks,  which,  in  our  apprehension  being 
equally  adapted  to  our  own  vicinity  as  to  that 
in  which  they  originated,  we  are  unwilling  to 
suppress. 

BOOKS. 

"  Friends  are  desired  to  be  diligent  in  spreading 
Friends'  Books  which  are  answers  to  adversaries, 
and  to  get  them  exposed  to  sale  where  the  adversa- 
ries' books  are  sold;  and  this  to  be  done  in  due  time, 
and  not  delayed  till  the  service  may  be  partly  over." 

The  foregoing  paragraph  is  extracted  from  the 
London  Discipline,  page  11.  It  was  adopted  in  the 
year  1696,  since  which  time  it  has  continued  to  hold 
i  a  place  in  the  Rules  of  that  Yearly  Meeting.  The 
principle  on  which  it  is  founded  must  always  be 
good,  when  the  Society  is  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
defending  its  Christian  doctrines.  Those  worthy 
instruments  who  were  engaged  in  gathering  our  fore- 
fathers to  be  a  separate  people,  were  bold  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  gospel,  and  almost  incessantly  engaged 
in  the  field  of  controversy.  They  never  were  driven 
from  this,  nor  did  they  retire  from  it,  while  it  was 
occupied  by  an  enemy.  And  while  those  who  were 
raised  up  to  stand  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  were  en- 
abled to  endure  hardness  as  good  soldiers,  their 
Friends  maintained  their  ranks,  and  never  suffered 
them  to  be  scattered  or  broken.  They  harmonized 
in  the  one  great  cause,  which  was  dear  to  the  feel- 
ings o'f  all,  and  while  some  were  hazarding  their 
lives  in  the  high  places  of  the  field — being  as  marks 
for  the  archers  to  shoot  at,  they  had  the  countenance, 
co-operation,  and  prayers  of  their  friends,  of  all  ranks 
and  conditions.  Thus  united  they  prevailed,  were 
made  more  than  conquerors  through  Him  that  loved 
them,  to  whom  they  ascribed  all  praise,  while  they 
were  mutually  each  other's  joy  in  him. 

The  notice  below  was  on  file  for  insertion 
last  week,  but  escaped  attention  at  the  time  of 
closing  the  paper. 

Friends'  Library. 

The  catalogue  of  the  books  in  Friends'  Li- 
brary, a  neat  duodecimo  volume  of  162  pages, 
is  now  ready  for  delivery,  and  may  be  had  on 
application  at  the  Library  on  7th  day  after- 
noons, or  from  either  of  the  committee. 

The  prices  are  as  follows — viz  : 
Half  bound  in  sheep  -       -       50  cts. 

Full  bound  in  sheep  ...  62$ 
Half  bound  in  calf  ...  62$ 
Full  bound  in  calf         -  -  75 

A  few  copies  have  been  half  bound  in  caif 
and  interleaved  for  additions,  at  88  cents  per 
copy. 

Charles  Roberts,  No.  176  Arch  St. 
Otiiniel  Alsop,  Vine  Street. 
Thomas  Evans,  N.  E.  corner  of  Spruce 

and  Third  Streets. 
Chas.  Yarnall,  No.  31  Market  St. 
Philadelphia,  4  mo.  29th,  1831. 


We  take  this  occasion  to  recommend  the 
Journal  of  education,  from  which  we  have  taken 
an  interesting  passage,  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers.  We  understand,  that  unless  it  is 
more  liberally  supported  than  at  present,  the 
work  will  be  discontinued,  an  event  which,  we 
think,  would  be  a  public  loss.  We  hope  that 
some  of  our  friends  who  have  taken  a  warm 
interest  in  the  subject  of  education,  will  sub- 
scribe to  the  Journal.  We  can  assure  them, 
that  it  is  replete  with  valuable  and  original 
matter  well  worthy  of  their  attention. 

CATECHISM  OF  HEALTH. 
Some  weeks  past  we  announced,  that  the 
conducters  of  the  Journal  of  Health  were 
about  to  issue  a  work  under  the  above  title. 
It  has  since  been  published,  and  the  volume  is 
now  before  us;  a  neat  18mo.  of  about  200 
pages,  comprising  in  an  agreeable  and  familiar 
style,  and  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer, 
much  valuable  preceptive  information  on  air, 
exercise,  diet,  and  many  other  topics  connect- 
ed with  the  preservation  of  health.  So  far  as 
the  cursory  examination  which  we  have  made 
of  its  contents  will  enable  us  to  judge,  we  con- 
sider it  a  very  useful  publication,  proper  for 
introduction  into  every  family,  and,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  young  persons  especially,  who  study  it 
attentively,  and  strive  to  regulate  their  con- 
duct by  the  rules  laid  down,  cannot  fail  to  find 
it  an  important  auxiliary  to  virtue  and  to  hap- 
piness. 

As  a  sample  of  the  work  we  have  given  a 
portion  of  section  xvi.  part  1st,  and  the  conclu- 
sion of  part  2d. 

Our  exhibition  of  the  Cherokee  case  would  be 
defective  without  adding  to  it  the  decision  of  the  U. 
States  supreme  court  delivered  by  the  venerable  chief 
justice  Marshall.  We  have,  therefore,  taken  it  upon 
our  pages  to-day,  preceded  by  a  well  written  edito-' 
rial  article,  from  the  Cherokee  Phoenix  of  16th  ult. 
which  places  the  subject,  as  at  present  situated, 
pretty  nearly  perhaps,  in  a  correct  point  of  view. 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  the  ex- 
tract from  Judge  Kennedy's  charge,  which  we 
have  copied  from  another  paper,  is  part  of  the 
same  charge  of  which  the  article  in  No.  25  of 
our  present  volume,  contained  a  condensed 
report.  However  the  day  be  designated,  whe- 
ther we  call  it  Sunday,  the  Lord's  day,  the 
sabbath,  or,  as  preferred  by  the  Society  of 
Friends,  the  first  day  of  the  week;  the  impera- 
tive obligation,  the  reasonableness  of  setting  a 
part  one  day  in  the  seven  as  a  day  of  rest  from 
secular  employments,  and  to  be  more  exclu- 
sively appropriated  to  devotional  purposes, 
must  be  admitted  by  every  truly  awakened,  re- 
ligiously disposed  mind;  and  to  all  of  this  de- 
scription the  sound,  and  dignified,  and  elevated 
views  of  the  learned  judge  upon  the  subject, 
cannot  but  be  particularly  grateful.  Happy 
would  it  be  for  our  beloved  country,  were  all 
its  high  judicial  functionaries  as  deeply  imbued 
with  like  sentiments. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting,  on  Mulberry  street, 
on  Fifth  day,  the  5th  instant,  William  Hotchin,  of  I 
New  York,  to  Mary  B.  Underbill  of  this  city. 
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For  "The  Friend." 
EDMUND  BURKE. 

It  may  seem  an  extravagant  assertion  to  de- 
clare, that  the  writings  of  this  wonderful  man 
display  a  deeper  insight  into  the  nature  and 
mechanism  of  the  social  fabric,  than  is  to  be 
met  with  in  any  other  mere  human  compositions. 
And  yet  such  is  the  fact.  It  is  true  that  the 
prophetic  ardour  of  his  genius,  at  times  exalted 
almost  into  frenzy,  hurried  him  into  a  violence 
of  invective,  which  must  be  confessed  to  be 
indiscriminate  and  unjust,  and  prevented  him 
from  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  many  of  the 
men  and  events  of  his  age.  Yet  where  else 
shall  we  find  such  strains  of  the  sublimest 
philosophy  and  the  most  persuasive  eloquence? 
« I  shall  take  care,"  said  a  political  antagonist 
of  Burke,  (the  celebrated  Lord  Erskine)  "  to 
put  Mr.  Burke's  work  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, into  the  hands  of  those  whose  principles 
are  left  to  my  formation.  I  shall  take  care 
that  they  have  the  advantage  of  doing,  in  the 
regular  progression  of  youthful  studies,  what  I 
have  done  even  in  the  short  intervals  of  a  labori- 
ous life;  that  they  shall  transcribe  with  their 
own  hands,  from  all  the  works  of  this  most  ex- 
traordinary person,  and  from  the  last  among 
the  rest,  the  soundest  truths  of  religion;  the 
justest  principles  of  morals,  inculcated  and 
rendered  delightful  by  the  most  sublime  elo- 
quence; the  highest  reach  of  philosophy  brought 
down  to  the  level  of  common  minds,  by  the 
most  captivating  taste;  the  most  enlightened 
observations  on  history,  and  the  most  copious 
collection  of  useful  maxims  from  the  experience 
of  common  life." 

The  recent  events  in  Europe  will  give  a 
thrilling  interest  to  the  subjoined  magnificent 
passage,  which  fully  justifies  the  high  praise 
bestowed  by  Lord  Erskine  upon  the  writings 
of  Burke.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it 
was  written  at  theageof  65,  after  the  death  of  his 
son  had  broken  clown  the  energies  of  his  spirit, 
and  undermined  his  health  and  constitution. 

« In  the  long  series  of  ages  which  have 
furnished  the  matter  of  history,  never  was  so 
beautiful  and  so  august  a  spectacle  presented 
to  the  moral  eye,  as  Europe  afforded  the  day 
before  the  revolution  in  France.  I  knew  in- 
deed that  this  prosperity  contained  in  itself  the 
seeds  of  its  own  danger.    In  one  part  of  the 


society  it  caused  laxity  and  debility.  In  the 
other  it  produced  bold  spirits  and  dark  designs. 
A  false  philosophy  passed  from  academies  into 
courts,  and  the  great  themselves  were  infected 
witli  the  theories  which  conducted  to  their  ruin. 
Knowledge,  which  in  the  two  last  centuries 
either  did  not  exist  at  all,  or  existed  solidly  on 
right  principles  and  in  chosen  hands,  was  now 
diffused,  weakened,  and  perverted.  General 
wealth  loosened  morals,  relaxed  vigilance,  and 
increased  presumption.  Men  of  talent  began 
to  compare,  in  the  partition  of  the  common 
stock  of  public  prosperity,  the  proportions 
of  the  dividends  with  the  merits  of  the  claim- 
ants. As  usual,-  they  found  their  portion  not 
equal  to  their  estimate  (or  perhaps  to  the 
public  estimate)  of  their  own  worth.  When 
it  was  once  discovered  by  the  revolution  in 
France,  that  a  struggle  between  establishment 
and  rapacity  could  be  maintained,  though  but 
for  one  year,  and  in  one  place,  I  was  sure  that  a 
practicable  breach  was  made  in  the  whole  order 
of  things  and  in  every  country.  Religion,  that 
held  the  materials  of  the  fabric  together, 
was  first  systematically  loosened.  All  other 
opinions,  under  the  name  of  prejudices,  must 
fall  along  with  it;  and  property,  left  undefended 
by  principles,  became  a  repository  of  spoils  to 
tempt  cupidity,  and  not  a  magazine  to  furnish 
arms  for  defence.  I  knew,  that  attacked  on 
all  sides  by  the  infernal  energies  of  talents  set 
in  action  by  vice  and  disorder,  authority  could 
not  stand  upon  authority  alone.  It  wanted 
some  other  support  than  the  poise  of  its  own 
gravity.  Situations  formerly  supported  per- 
sons. It  now  became  necessary  that  personal 
qualities  should  support  situations.  Formerly, 
where  authority  was  found,  wisdom  and  virtue 
were  presumed.  But  now  the  veil  was  torn, 
and  to  keep  off  sacrilegious  intrusion,  it  was 
necessary  that  in  the  sanctuary  of  government 
something  should  be  disclosed  not  only  venera- 
ble, but  dreadful.  Government  was  at  once 
to  show  itself  full  of  virtue,  and  full  of  force. 
It  was  to  invite  partisans,  by  making  it  appear  to 
the  world  that  a  generous  cause  was  to  be  as- 
serted; one  fit  for  a  generous  people  to  engage 
in.  From  passive  submission  was  it  to  expect 
resolute  defence?  No  !  It  must  have  warm  advo- 
cates and  passionate  defenders,  which  an  heavy, 
discontented  acquiescence  never  could  produce. 
What  a  base  and  foolish  thing  is  it  for  any  con- 
solidated body  of  authority  to  say,  or  to  act  as 
if  it  said,  '  I  will  put  my  trust  not  in  my  own 
virtue,  but  in  your  patience;  I  will  indulge  in 
effeminacy,  in  indolence,  in  corruption;  I  will 
give  way  to  all  my  perverse  and  vicious  hu- 
mours, because  you  cannot  punish  me  without 
the  hazard  of  ruining  yourselves  ?' 

"  I  wished  to  warn  the  people  against  the 
greatest  of  all  evils;  a  blind  and  furious  spirit 
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of  innovation,  under  the  name  of  reform.  I 
was  indeed  well  aware  that  power  rarely  re- 
forms itself.  So  it  is  undoubtedly  when  all  is 
quiet  about  it.  But  I  was  in  hopes  that  provi- 
dent fear  might  prevent  fruitless  penitence.  I 
trusted  that  danger  might  produce  at  least 
circumspection;  I  flattered  myself  in  a  moment 
like  this,  that  nothing  would  be  added  to  make 
authority  top-heavy;  that  the  very  moment  of 
an  earthquake  would  not  be  the  time  chosen 
for  adding  a  story  to  our  houses.  T  hoped  to 
see  the  surest  of  all  reforms,  perhaps  the  only 
sure  reform,  the  ceasing  to  do  ill.  In  the 
mean  time  I  wished  to  the  people,  the  wisdom 
of  knowing  how  to  tolerate  a  condition  which 
none  of  their  efforts  can  render  much  more 
than  tolerable.  It  was  a  condition,  however, 
in  which  every  thing  was  to  be  found  that  could 
enable  them  to  live  to  nature,  and  if  so  they 
pleased,  to  live  to  virtue  and  to  honour. 

"I  do  not  repent  that  I  thought  better  of  those 
to  whom  I  wished  well,  than  they  will  suffer 
me  long  to  think  that  they  deserved.  Far 
from  repenting,  I  would  to  God,  that  new 
faculties  had  been  called  up  in  me,  in  favour, 
not  of  this  or  that  man,  or  this  or  that  system, 
but  of  the  general  vital  principle,  that  whilst 
it  was  in  its  vigour  produced  the  state  of  things 
transmitted  to  us  from  our  fathers;  but  which, 
through  the  joint  operations  of  the  abuses  of 
authority  and  liberty,  may  perish  in  our  hands. 
I  am  not  of  opinion  that  the  race  of  men,  and 
the  commonwealths  they  create,  like  the  bodies 
of  individuals,  grow  effete,  and  languid,  and 
bloodless,  and  ossify  by  the  necessities  of  their 
own  conformation,  and  the  fatal  operation  of 
longevity  and  time.  These  analogies  between 
bodies  natural  and  politic,  though  they  may 
sometimes  illustrate  arguments,  furnish  no 
argument  of  themselves.  They  are  but  too 
often  used  under  the  colour  of  a  specious  phi- 
losophy, to  find  apologies  for  the  despair  of 
laziness  and  pusillanimity,  and  to  excuse  the 
want  of  all  manly  efforts,  when  the  exigencies 
of  our  country  call  for  them  more  loudly. 

"How  often  has  public  calamity  been  arrested 
on  the  very  brink  of  ruin  by  the  seasonable 
energy  of  a  single  man !  Have  we  no  such 
man  amongst  us?  I  am  as  sure  as  I  am  of  my 
being,  that  one  vigorous  mind  without  office, 
without  situation,  without  public  functions  of 
any  kind  (at  a  time  when  the  want  of  such  a 
thing  is  felt,  as  I  am  sure  it  is)  I  say,  one  such 
man,  confiding  in  the  aid  of  God,  and  full  of 
just  reliance  in  his  own  fortitude,  vigour,  enter- 
prise and  perseverance,  would  first  draw  to  him 
some  few  like  himself,  and  then  that  multitudes, 
hardly  thought  to  be  in  existence,  would  appear 
and  troop  about  him. 

"If  I  saw  this  auspicious  beginning,  baffled 
and  frustrated  as  I  am,  yet  on  the  very  verge 
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of  a  limely  grave,  abandoned  abroad  and  deso- 
late at  home,  stripped  of  my  boast,  my  hope, 
my  consolation,  my  helper,  my  counsellor,  and 
my  guide,'  (you  know  in  part  what  I  have  lost, 
and  would  to  God  I  could  clear  myself  of  all 
neglect  and  fault  in  that  loss,)  yet  thus,  even 
thus,  I  would  rake  up  the  fire  under  all  the 
ashes  that  oppress  it.  I  am  no  longer  patient 
of  the  public  eye,  nor  am  I  of  force  to  win 
my  way,  and  to  jostle  and  elbow  in  a  crowd. 
But,  even  in  solitude,  something  may  be  done 
for  society.  The  meditations  of  the  closet  have 
infected  senates  with  a  subtle  frenzy,  and  in- 
flamed armies  with  the  brands  of  the  furies. 
The  cure  might  come  from  the  same  source 
with  the  distemper.  I  would  add  my  part  to 
those  who  would  animate  the  people  (whose 
hearts  are  yet  right)  to  new  exertions  in  the 
old  cause. 

"Novelty  is  not  the  only  source  of  zeal.  Why 
should  not  a  Maccabeus  and  his  brethren  arise 
to  assert  the  honour  of  the  ancient  law,  and  to 
defend  the  temple  of  their  forefathers,  with  as 
ardent  a  spirit,  as  can  inspire  any  innovator  to 
destroy  the  monuments  of  the  piety  and  the 
glory  of  ancient  ages  ?    It  is  not  a  hazarded 
assertion,  it  is  a  great  truth,  that  when  once 
things  are  gone  out  of  their  ordinary  course, 
it  is  by  acts  out  of  the  ordinary  course  they  can 
alone  be  re-established.    Republican  spirit  can 
only  be  combated  by  a  spirit  of  the  same  na- 
ture: of  the  same  nature,  but  informed  with 
another  principle,  and  pointing  to  another  end. 
I  would  persuade  a  resistance  both^to  the  cor- 
ruption and  to  the  reformation  that  prevails. 
It  will  not  be  the  weaker,  but  much  the  stronger, 
for  combating  both  together.    A  victory  over 
real  corruptions  would  enable  us  to  baffle  the 
spurious  and  pretended  reformations.    I  would 
not  wish  to  excite,  or  even  to  tolerate,  that  kind 
of  evil  spirit  which  evokes  the  powers  of  hell 
to  rectify  the  disorders  of  the  earth.    No !  I 
would  add  my  voice  with  better,  and  I  trust, 
more  potent  charms,  to  draw  down  justice, 
and  wisdom  and  fortitude  from  heaven,  for  the 
correction  of  human  vice,  and  the  recalling  of 
human    error   from  the  devimis  ways  into 
which  it  has  been  betrayed.    I  would  wish  to 
call  the  impulses  of  individuals  at  once  to  the 
aid  and  to  the  control  of  authority.    By  this, 
which  I  call  the  true  republican  spirit,  para- 
doxical as  it  may  appear,  monarchies  alone 
can  be  rescued  from  the  imbecility  of  courts 
and  the  madness  of  the  crowd.  This  republican 
spirit  would  not  suffer  men  in  high  place  to 
bring  ruin  on  their  country  and  on  themselves. 
It  would  reform,  not  by  destroying,  but  by 
saving,  the  great,  the  rich  and  the  powerful. 
Such  a  republican  sp'uil,  we  perhaps  fondly 
conceive  to  have  animated  the  distinguished 
heroes  and  patriots  of  old,  who  knew  no  mode 
of  policy  but  religion  and  virtue.    These,  they 
would  have  paramount  to  all  constitutions; 
they  would  not  suffer  monarchs  or  senates  or 
popular  assemblies,  under  pretences  of  dignity, 
or  authority,  or  freedom,  to  shake  off  those 
moral  riders  which  reason  has  appointed  to 
govern  every  sort  of  rude  power.    These,  in 
appearance  loading  them  by  their  weight,  do 
by  that  pressure  augment  their  esseniial  force. 
The  momentum  is  increased  by  the  extraneous 
weight.    It  is  true  in  moral,  as  it  is  in  me- 


chanical science.  It  is  true  not  only  in  the 
draught,  but  in  the  race.  These  riders  of  the 
great,  in  effect,  hold  the  reins  which  guide  them 
in  their  course,  and  wear  the  spur  that  stimu- 
lates them  to  the  goals  of  honour  and  of  safety. 
The  great  must  submit  to  the  dominion  of  pru- 
dence and  of  virtue;  or  none  will  long  submit 
to  the  dominion  of  the  great.  This  is  the  feudal 
tenure  which  they  cannot  alter. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
NOTIONS.  . 

Audubon's  Descriptions  of  American  Birds. 

"  Who  can  paint  like  nature  V 

Some  of  our  readers  will  perhaps  recollect 
seeing  the  enormous  and  magnificent  plates 
contained  in  the  first  volume  of  this  author's 
great  work  on  the  Birds  of  the  United  States; 
a  work  which  seems  to  be  meeting,  in  England, 
with  that  patronage  which  this  country  was, 
perhaps,  unable  to  afford.  To  give  700  dol- 
lars for  a  work  on  birds  is,  perhaps,  an  act 
which,  with  few  exceptions,  would  among  our 
citizens  be  considered  an  inexcusable  extrava- 
gance; yet  an  American  may  be  justly  pleased 
at  finding  that  there  exist  persons  willing  and" 
able  to  support,  in  illustration  of  the  natural 
objects  of  our  territory,  the  most  magnificent 
work  on  Ornithology  which  has  ever  appeared 
in  the  world. 

To  describe  the  splendid  size  and  execution 
of  these  almost  incredibly  superb  plates,*  or  to 
go  into  any  of  the  discussions  which  have  been 
raised  in  relation  to  their  accuracy,  is  not  with- 
in the  view  of  the  present  lines.  It  appears 
that  the  author,  John  James  Audubon,  Citizen 
of  the  United  States,  a  title  which  he  places  in 
the  front  of  his  large  work,  was  born  in  Louis- 
iana, lived  for  some  years  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Schuylkill,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  expended  great 
part  of  a  fortune  and  of  the  years  of  his  life  in 
collecting  and  drawing  our  birds,  and  studying 
their  manners  and  habits.  He  early  discovered, 
what  is  known  to  every  naturalist,  the  inhe- 
rent and  inevitable  defects  which  must  exist  in 
the  representations  of  these  animals,  either  by 
a  painter  who  is  not  a  naturalist,  or  a  natural- 
ist who  is  not  a  painter.  He  therefore  deter- 
mined to  become  both  ;  and,  we  are  informed, 
spent  several  successive  years  in  producing 
drawings,  which,  from  their  not  satisfying  his 
own  ideas,  he  afterwards  committed  to  the 
flames.  At  length,  however,  he  became  bet- 
ter pleased  with  the  productions  of  his  brush, 
came  to  Philadelphia,  then  went  to  Europe, 
and  finally  began  to  publish  the  great  pictorial 
work  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 

Few,  however,  of  the  lovers  of  nature  will 
find  within  their  reach  even  the  means  of  con- 
sulting or  inspecting  this  costly  production,  the 
bare  price  of  which  exceeds  the  whole  value 
of  many  of  the  most  useful  libraries.  I  am, 
therefore,  the  better  pleased  to  find  that  the 
industrious  author  has  commenced  the  publica- 
tion of  a  work  more  adapted  to  popular  use 
and  convenience.  The  u  Ornithological  Bio- 
graphy," now  in  press  in  Edinburgh,  and  un- 
dergoing republication  in  this  city,  by  James 
Kay,  jr.  &-  Co.,  will  be  somewhere  about  the 
size  of  Godman's  Natural  History,  and  fur- 

♦The  platen  nre3/«i  3  inekts  by  Sfcct  2;  anil  executed  in  the 
very  finest  Myle. 


nishes  a  mass  of  reading  extremely  resembling 
the  beautiful  and  happy  style  of  Wilson's  Orni- 
thology. The  history  of  North  American  birds 
has  met  with  peculiar  favour  ;  they  have  had 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  plates  in  natural 
science  to  represent  their  forms;  while  they, 
at  the  same  time,  found  a  writer  capable  at 
once  of  detailing  their  organization  and  pecu- 
liarities with  the  necessary  scientific  accuracy, 
and  of  divesting  the  record  of  the  tediousness 
of  dull  iteration,  by  a  lively  and  picturesque 
taste  and  fancy,  possessing  many  of  the  charms 
of  poetry,  and  in  the  case  of  Wilson,  occa- 
sionally even  overflowing  into  actual  rhyme. 
Our  present  author  seems  determined  to  follow 
in  the  same  track,  to  give  the  birds  of  his  na- 
tive country  all  the  advantage  of  display  which 
art  can  afford,  and  to  render  his  descriptions  of 
their  manners  and  habits  more  popular,  by  di- 
versifying the  order  of  his  observations,  and  ex- 
hibiting the  beauty  or  sublimity  of  the  scenery 
among  which  the  objects  of  his  pursuit  were 
to  be  found.  Like  Wilson,  he  spent  a  length 
of  years  in  becoming  acquainted  with  their 
manners,  appearance,  and  habits;  and,  as  he 
alleges,  made  his  beautiful  drawings  on  the 
spot,  while  the  recently  killed  birds  retained 
the  vivid  colours  of  life,  and  while  the  results 
of  a  deliberate,  persevering  inspection  of  their 
attitudes  and  motions  in  their  native  haunts, 
were  equally  fresh  in  his  mental  eye. 

I  shall  present  for  the  perusal  of  our  rea- 
ders, one  of  those  descriptions  of  scenery,  &c. 
with  which  the  volume  before  me  is  thickly  in- 
terspersed ;  only  premising  that  numerous 
others  equal  or  excel  the  present  in  diversi- 
fied interest,  drawn  from  the  beauty,  grandeur, 
or  eccentricity  they  represent. 

THE  OHIO. 

"  To  render  more  pleasant  the  task  which  you 
have  imposed  upon  yourself,  of  following  an 
author  through  the  mazes  of  descriptive  orni- 
thology, permit  me,  kind  reader,  to  relieve  the 
tedium  which  may  be  apt  now  and  then  to 
come  upon  you,  by  presenting  you  with  occa- 
sional descriptions  of  the  scenery  and  manners 
of  the  land  which  has  furnished  the  objects  that 
engage  your  attention.  The  natural  features 
of  that  land  are  not  less  remarkable  than  the 
moral  character  of  her  inhabitants;  and  I  can- 
not find  a  belter  subject  with  which  to  begin, 
than  one  of  those  magnificent  rivers  that  roll 
the  collected  waters  of  her  extensive  territories 
to  the  ocean. 

M  When  my  wife,  my  eldest  son  (then  an  in- 
fant) and  myself  were  returning  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  Kentucky,  we  found  it  expedient, 
the  waters  being  unusually  low,  to  provide  our- 
selves with  a  skiff,  to  enable  us  to  proceed  to 
our  abode  at  Henderson.  I  purchased  a  large, 
commodious,  and  light  boat  of  that  denomina- 
tion. We  procured  a  mattress,  and  our  friends 
furnished  us  with  ready  prepared  viands.  We 
had  two  stout  Negro  rowers;  and  in  this  trim 
we  left  the  village  of  Shippingport,  in  expec- 
tation of  reaching  the  place  of  our  destination 
in  a  very  few  days. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  October.  The  au- 
tumnal tints  already  decorated  the  shores  of 
that  queen  of  rivers,  the  Ohio.  Every  tree 
was  hung  with  long  and  flowing  festoons  of 
different  species  of  vines,  many  loaded  with 
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clustered  fruits  of  varied  brilliancy,  their  rich 
bronzed  carmine  mingling  beautifully  with  the 
yellow  foliage,  which  now  predominated  over 
the  yet  green  leaves,  reflecting  more  lively  tints 
from  the  clear  stream  than  ever  landscape 
painter  portrayed  or  poet  imagined. 

"The  days  were  yet  warm.  The  sun  had  as- 
sumed the  rich  and  glowing  hue,  which  at  that 
season  produces  the  singular  phenomenon  call- 
ed there  the  '  Indian  Summer.'  The  moon 
had  rather  passed  the  meridian  of  her  grandeur. 
We  glided  down  the  river,  meeting  no  other 
ripple  of  the  water  than  that  formed  by  the  pro- 
pulsion of  our  boat.  Leisurely  we  moved  along, 
gazing  all  day  on  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
the  wild  scenery  around  us. 

« Now  and  then,  a  large  catfish  rose  to  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  pursuit  of  a  shoal  of  fry, 
which  starting  simultaneously  from  the  liquid 
element,  like  so  many  silvery  arrows,  produced 
a  shower  of  light,  while  the  pursuer  with  open 
jaws  seized  the  stragglers,  and  with  a  splash  of 
his  tail,  disappeared  from  our  view.  Other 
fishes  we  heard  uttering  beneath  our  bark  a 
rumbling  noise;  the  strange  sounds  of  which 
we  discovered  to  proceed  from  the  white  perch, 
for  on  casting  our  net  from  the  bow  we  caught 
several  of  that  species,  when  the  noise  ceased 
for  a  time. 

"  Nature,  in  her  varied  arrangements,  seems 
to  have  felt  a  partiality  towards  this  portion  of 
our  country.  As  the  traveller  ascends  or  de- 
scends the  Ohio,  he  cannot  help  remarking  that 
alternately,  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  river, 
the  margin,  on  one  side,  is  bounded  by  lofty 
hills  and  a  rolling  surface,  while  on  the  other, 
extensive  plains  of  the  richest  alluvial  land  are 
seen  as  far  as  the  eye  can  command  the  view. 
Islands  of  varied  size  and  form  rise  here  and 
there  from  the  bosom  of  the  water,  and  the 
winding  course  of  the  stream  frequently  brings 
you  to  places,  where  the  idea  of  being  on  a 
river  of  great  length  changes  to  that  of  floating 
on  a  lake  of  moderate  extent.  Some  of  these 
islands  are  of  considerable  size  and  value  ; 
while  others,  small  and  insignificant,  seem  as 
if  intended  for  contrast,  and  as  serving  to  en- 
hance the  general  interest  of  the  scenery. 
These  little  islands  are  frequently  overflowed 
during  great  freshets  or  floods,  and  receive  at 
their  heads  prodigious  heaps  of  drifted  timber. 
We  foresaw,  with  great  concern,  the  altera- 
tion that  cultivation  would  soon  produce  along 
those  delightful  banks. 

"As  night  came,  sinking  in  darkness  the  broad- 
er portions  of  the  river,  our  minds  became 
affected  by  strong  emotions,  and  wandered  far 
beyond  the  present  moments.  The  tinkling  of 
bells  told  us  that  the  cattle  which  bore  them 
were  gently  roving  from  valley  to  valley  in 
search  of  food,  or  returning  to  their  distant 
homes.  The  hooting  of  the  great  owl,  or  the 
muffled  noise  of  its  wings  as  it  sailed  smoothly 
over  the  stream,  were  matters  of  interest  to  us; 
so  was  the  sound  of  the  boatman's  horn,  as  it 
came  winding  more  and  more  softly  from  afar. 
When  daylight  returned,  many  songsters  burst 
forth  with  echoing  notes,  more  and  more  mel- 
low to  the  listening  ear.  Here  and  there  the 
lonely  cabin  of  a  squatter  struck  the  eye,  giv- 
ing note  of  commencing  civilization.  The 


crossing  of  the  stream  by  a  deer  foretold  how 
soon  the  hills  would  be  covered  with  snow. 

1  Many  sluggish  flat  boats  we  overtook  and 
passed :  some  laden  with  produce  from  the 
different  head-waters  of  the  small  rivers  that 
pour  their  tributary  streams  into  the  Ohio  ; 
others,  of  less  dimensions,  crowded  with  emi- 
grants from  distant  parts,  in  search  of  a  new 
home.  Purer  pleasures  I  never  felt;  nor  have 
you,  reader,  I  ween,  unless  indeed  you  have 
felt  the  like,  and  in  such  company. 

"  The  margins  of  the  shores  and  of  the  river 
were  at  this  season  amply  supplied  with  game. 
A  wild  turkey,  a  grouse,  or  a  blue-winged 
teal,  could  be  procured  in  a  few  moments  ; 
and  we  fared  well,  for,  whenever  we  pleased, 
we  landed,  struck  up  a  fire,  and  provided  as 
we  were  with  the  necessary  utensils,  procured 
a  good  repast. 

"Several  of  these  happy  days  passed,  and  we 
neared  our  home,  when,  one  evening,  not  far 
from  Pigeon  Creek,  (a  small  stream  which  runs 
into  the  Ohio,  from  the  state  of  Indiana,)  a 
loud  and  strange  noise  was  heard,  so  like  the 
yells  of  Indian  warfare,  that  we  pulled  at  our 
oars,  and  made  for  the  opposite  side  as  fast  and 
as  quietly  as  possible.  The  sound  increased, 
we  imagined  we  heard  cries  of  "murder;" 
and  as  we  knew  that  some  depredations  had 
lately  been  committed  in  the  country  by  dis- 
satisfied parties  of  aborigines,  we  felt  for  a 
while  extremely  uncomfortable.  Ere  long, 
however,  our  minds  became  more  calmed,  and 
we  plainly  discovered  that  the  singular  uproar 
was  produced  by  an  enthusiastic  set  of  Metho- 
dists, who  had  wandered  thus  far  out  of  the 
common  way,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  one 
of  their  annual  camp  meetings,  under  the  shade 
of  a  beech  forest.  Without  meeting  with  any 
other  interruption,  we  reached  Henderson,  dis- 
tant from  Shippingport  by  water  about  two 
hundred  miles. 

"When  I  think  of  these  times,  and  callback 
to  my  mind  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  those 
almost  uninhabited  shores  ;  when  I  picture  to 
myself  the  dense  and  lofty  summits  of  the  for- 
est, that  every  where  spread  along  the  hills, 
and  overhung  the  margins  of  the  stream,  un- 
molested by  the  axe  of  the  settler ;  when  I 
know  how  dearly  purchased  the  safe  navigation 
of  that  river  has  been  by  the  blood  of  many 
worthy  Virginians ;  when  I  see  that  no  longer 
any  aborigines  are  to  be  found  there,  and  that 
the  vast  herds  of  elks,  deer  and  buffaloes  which 
once  pastured  on  these  hills  and  in  these  val- 
leys, making  for  themselves  great  roads  to  the 
several  salt-springs,  have  ceased  to  exist;  when 
I  reflect  that  all  this  grand  portion  of  our  Un- 
ion, instead  of  being  in  a  state  of  nature,  is 
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of  twenty  years,  1  pause,  wonder,  and,  although 
I  know  all  to  be  fact,  can  scarcely  believe  its 
reality. 

"  Whether  these  changes  are  for  the  better  or 
for  the  worse,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  say  ;  but 
in  whatever  way  my  conclusions  may  incline, 
I  feel  with  regret  that  there  are  on  record  no 
satisfactory  accounts  of  the  state  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  country,  from  the  time  when  our 
people  first  settled  in  it.  This  has  not  been 
because  no  one  in  America  is  able  to  accom- 
plish such  an  undertaking, 
our  Coopers  have  proved 
competent  for  the  task.  Tt 
bly  been  because  the  changes  have  succeeded 
each  other  with  such  rapidity,  as  almost  to 
rival  the  movements  of  their  pen.  However, 
it  is  not  too  late  yet  ;  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
either  or  boih  of  them  will  erelong  furnish  the 
generations  to  come  with  those  delightful  de- 
scriptions which  they  are  so  well  qualified  to 
give,  of  the  original  state  of  a  country  that 
has  been  so  rapidly  forced  to  change  her  form 
and  attire  under  the  influence  of  increasing  po- 
pulation. Yes !  I  hope  to  read,  ere  I  close  my 
earthly  career,  accounts  from  those  delightful 
writers  of  the  progress  of  civilization  in  our 
western  country.  They  will  speak  of the  Clarks, 
the  Croghans,  the  Boons,  and  many  other 
men  of  great  and  daring  enterprise.  They 
will  analyze,  as  it  were,  into  each  component 
part,  the  country  as  it  once  existed,  and  will 
render  the  picture,  as  it  ought  to  be,  immortal." 


now  more  or  less  covered  with  villages,  farms 
and  towns,  where  the  din  of  hammers  and  ma 
chinery  is  constantly  heard ;  that  the  woods  are 
fast  disappearing  under  the  axe  by  day,  and  the 
fire  by  night ;  that  hundreds  of  steam-boats  are 
gliding  to  and  fro,  over  the  whole  length  of  the 
majestic  river,  forcing  commerce  to  take  root 
and  to  prosper  at  every  spot ;  when  I  see  the 
surplus  population  of  Europe  coming  to  as- 
sist in  the  destruction  of  the  forest,  and  trans- 
planting civilization  into  its  darkest  recesses; 
when  I  remember  that  these  extraordinary 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  short  period 
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The  Friend." 

Christian 


The  Study  of  the  Classics 
Principles. 

By  a  pamphlet  just  published  under  the  above 
title,  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  observe  that  an 
effort  is  now  about  being  made,  to  remove  the 
dangers  to  which  our  youth  have  hitherto  been 
exposed,  in  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages.  Samuel  Seabury,  a  teacher  in  the 
Christian  Institute  at  Flushing,  on  Long  Island, 
proposes  to  edit  some  of  the  popular  classic 
authors,  with  a  view  of  adapting  them  to  such 
a  course  of  instruction  as  is  strictly  consistent 
with  Christian  principles.  The  subject  is  of  so 
great  importance,  and  especially  so  interesting 
to  members  of  our  religious  Society,  who  are 
desirous  of  obtaining  for  their  children  the  in- 
estimable treasure  of  a  liberal  but  guarded 
education,  that  I  have  thought  some  notice  of  it 
would  be  acceptable  to  many  readers  of  "The 
Friend;"  and  I  know  not  that  I  can  explain  the 
author's  intention  better  than  in  some  of  his 
own  words. 

"  For  meerly  intellectual  discipline,  clas- 
sical literature  is  too  valuable  an  auxiliary 
to  be  surrendered.  For  merely  Christian  dis- 
cipline, it  deserves  to  be  prized  as  affording  an 
experimental  illustration  of  the  religious  wants 
of  humanity,  and  as  opening  the  mind  to  other 
avenues  of  evidence  in  behalf  of  our  faith. 
And  yet  neither  the  classics  in  mass,  nor  the 
current  selections  from  them,  can  be  trusted 
to  the  young,  without  endangering  their  moral 
purity  or  the  integrity  of  their  religious  princi- 
ples. Something  then  is  still  wanting  to  adapt 
the  authors  of  heathen  antiquity  to  a  course 
of  Christian  instruction.  They  must,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  Christianized.    If  brought  with. 
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in  the  atmosphere  of  Christian  education,  they 
must  be  redolent  of  the  Christian  spirit.  Other- 
wise they  are  unfit  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  youthful  mind. 

"  The  first  step  in  the  attainment  of  the  pro- 
posed object  is  the  work  of  expurgation.  This 
should  be  unsparingly  performed.  No  beauty 
of  language  can  atone  for  indelicacy  of  senti- 
ment; no  poignancy  of  satire  can  justify  the 
admission  of  coarseness  or  obscenity.  Not  only 
should  the  more  offensive  passages  be  erased: 
every  word,  if  possible,  liable  to  perversion, 
should  be  obliterated,  and  every  image  sup- 
pressed which  can  sully  the  purity  of  the  infant 
mind.  Nor  is  it  enough  that  the  passages 
themselves  be  expunged;  nothing  should  be 
admitted  which  can  lead  the  learner  to  suspect 
their  excision." 

"  But  the  good  proposed  is  not  merely  nega- 
tive. There  are  few  branches  of  the  Christian 
evidences,  which,  in  many  of  their  details,  are 
not  intimately  interwoven  with  the  relics  of 
classical  lore. 

"  Let  the  fragments  of  heathen  tradition,  and 
such  of  the  legends  of  mythology  as  are  the 
distortions  of  sacred  truth,  be  traced  to  and 
compared  with  their  bright  originals.    Let  the 
importance  of  those  passages  which  tend  to 
prove  universal  agreement  in  the  principles 
which  are  the  foundation  of  moral  and  religious 
truth,  be  pointed  out  as  they  occur.  Let 
those  maxims  of  conduct,  and  those  examples 
of  life  which  illustrate  the  imbecility  of  human 
reason,  and  the  perverseness  of  the  human  af- 
fections in  the  investigation  and  practice  of 
moral  truth,  be  urged  on  the  attention  of  the 
pupil,  as  so  many  antecedent  probabilities  that 
divine  illumination  would  be  shed  on  the  dark- 
ness of  the  general  mind.    Let  courage  and 
friendship  and  patriotism,  which  possess  such 
fascinations  for  the  youthful  bosom,  and  are 
destined  to  exert  over  it  so  mighty  a  sway 
either  for  good  or  ill,  and  which  are  exhibited 
on  the  classic  page  in  a  light  more  brilliant 
than  pure,  be  occasionally  analyzed,  and  their 
examples  referred  to  the  character  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  legitimate  standard  of  moral 
worth:  and  as  the  student  gazes,  with  mingled 
admiration  and  sorrow,  on  the  perversions  of 
these  complex  endowments,  let  Christianity 
inform  him  of  the  noble  ends  to  which,  under 
her  auspices,  they  have  been  and  may  still  be 
directed.    Let  the  same  page  which  dazzles 
the  reader  with  the  splendid  ambition  of  an 
Alexander  or  Caesar,  or  disgusts  him  with  the 
loathsome  enormities  of  a  Heliogobalus  or  a 
Nero,  remind  him  that  the  same  or  similar 
principles  are  dormant  in  his  youthful  heart, 
and  thus  convince  him  of  his  personal  need  of 
a  Saviour,  by  whose  aid  alone  they  can  be 
controlled  or  eradicated.    Let  the  pomp  of 
superstition  be  made  to  illustrate  the  singular 
efficacy  of  Christianity,  as  the  only  system 
which  has  instituted  a  necessary  connexion  be- 
tween  religious  belief  and  moral  practice. 
Let  the  theory  of  animal  sacrifice,  with  all  its 
important  concomitants,  he  placed  in  its  true 
light:  and  let  not  the  salutary  lesson  be  lost, 
which  records  the  practical  confession  of  the 
wisest  of  the  heathen  world,  of  their  aliena- 
tion fi\>m  their  Maker  and  their  ignorance  of 


the  mode  of  restoration.  In  fine,  let  the  at- 
tempt be  continually  made  to  fix  the  attention 
of  the  pupil  on  every  opinion  and  every  fact 
which  may  elucidate  the  being  and  attributes 
of  God,  or  the  moral  wants  and  capabilities  of 
man;  which  may  evince  the  necessity  of  a 
revelation  from  heaven  to  enlighten  the  under- 
standing and  renew  the  heart;  which  may 
attest  the  superior  excellence  of  Christian 
morality  and  the  superior  efficacy  of  Christian 
principle;  which  may  instruct  the  pupil  in  the 
knowledge  of  himself;  inculcate  and  cherish  hu- 
mility; excite  and  sublimate  devotion;  purify  and 
elevate  the  affections.  In  a  word,  let  classical  \i- 
terature  be  Christianized .  Let  this  be  done,  and 
Christianity  will  have  gained  a  new  auxiliary 
in  the  renovation  of  mankind;  and  an  extensive 
tract  of  human  learning  will  have  been  re- 
claimed and  fertilized  with  the  waters  of  life. 

"  The  sole  object  of  the  notes,  will  be  utility; 
hence  they  will  be  simple  and  concise.  The 
philological  notes  will  be  calculated  to  remove 
difficulties  and  afford  facilities  in  construction; 
and,  by  pointing  out  the  force  and  precision  of 
the  author's  meaning,  and  illustrating  the  beau- 
ties and  proprieties  of  his  style,  to  excite  criti- 
cal acumen,  and  to  cherish  a  taste  for  the 
graces  of  polite  literature." 


On  a  pleasant  Path,  through  a  pleasant  Country,  at  a 
pleasant  Season. 

If,  trav'ller,  in  dull  apathy  thou  stray, 
Blind  to  the  beauties  of  the  rural  way, 
Rouse  from  thy  lethargy,  and  learn  to  prize 
The  pleasures  Providence  for  man  supplies. 
Shall  Nature's  Author  decorate  the  plain 
For  thy  delight,  and  decorate  in  vain  ? 
Forbid  the  thought !  enjoy  the  bounty  given, 
And  thus  co-operate  with  bounteous  Heaven. 

And  thou,  o'er  whom  affliction's  ruthless  hand 
Hath  shed  the  terrors  of  her  ebon  wand  ; 
Whose  loaded  mind,  with  care  and  grief  opprest, 
Explores  in  vain  these  calm  retreats  for  rest; 
Yet  pause  ;  and  whilst  thy  languid  eye  surveys 
The  fair  expanse,  attempt  the  Maker's  praise. 
Behold  the  feathered  race ;  for  of  them  all, 
None  can,  without  the  Heavenly  Father,  fall. 
How  then  art  thou  protected  ?  Quit  thy  care ; 
Confide  in  him  who  numbers  every  hair; 
And  join  the  mute,  and  join  the  vocal  train, 
To  celebrate  the  glories  of  His  reign. 

And  ye,  whose  youthful  breasts  from  sorrow  free, 
Drink  rapture  from  the  vernal  charms  ye  see  ; 
Rest  not  content  the  workmanship  t'admirc, 
But  to  still  greater,  purer,  joys  aspire. 
These  beauteous  forms,  that  deck  our  seats  below, 
Are  of  His  palace  but  the  portico. 
Then  "  knock"  in  faith,  with  filial  duty  bold, 
And  strive  th'  interior  splendours  to  behold; 
Enter  his  blissful  courts,  and  ent'ring  raise 
The  voice  of  adoration,  love,  and  praise. 

Thus  may  the  beauties  of  the  rural  shade 
The  dull  enliven,  and  relieve  the  sad; 
And  urge  th'  ingenuous  mind  of  fervent  youth, 
Early  to  purchase  soul-enriching  truth. 
May  all  their  wand'rings  and  their  failings  past, 
Unite  in  rev'rence  here,  and  bliss  at  last. 

And  may  this  heart  with  gratitude  expand; 
Own  the  Creator  in  His  forming  hand; 
Repress  the  rifling  wish  for  empty  praise, 
And  dedicate  to  usefulness  its  lay6; 
Content,  if  by  the  lay's  persuasivo  charm, 
One  kindred  bosom,  love  celestial  warm. 

Joseph  G — y  Bevan. 
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FIFTH  MONTH,  14,  1831. 


Asa  matter  of  general  interest  to  ourreaders, 
we  have  copied  from  the  Greensborough 
Patriot  of  the  27lh  ult.  an  epistle  addressed 
about  a  month  since  to  Friends  of  North 
Carolina,  by  their  meeting  for  sufferings  in  the 
recess  of  the  yearly  meeting,  exhorting  to  faith- 
fulness in  support  of  our  Christian  testimony 
against  war.  It  appears  that  by  a  law  of 
that  state  passed  in  1806,  Friends  resident 
therein  were  exempted  from  military  duty;  but 
during  the  late  session  of  the  legislature  this 
exemption  was  made  to  depend  on  the  substi- 
tution of  an  annual  payment  of  $2.50,  individ- 
ually, to  form  a  part  of  what  is  termed  the 
literary  fund.  Members  of  our  Society  there- 
fore, of  an  age  liable  to  military  duty,  having 
grown  up  without  the  experience  of  any  actual 
sufferings  on  this  account,  and  to  substitute 
the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  under  whatso- 
ever plausible  pretext,  expressly  in  lieu  of  per- 
sonal service,  being  but  to  compromise  a  con- 
scientious scruple,  it  seems  no  more  than  the 
proper  exercise  of  pastoral  care  that  those  thus 
liable  should  be  admonished  and  encouraged 
to  a  consistent  maintenance  of  our  principles. 

We  should  be  greatly  pleased,  were  it  in  our 
power  to  awaken  attention  to  the  importance 
of  increasing  the  available  resources  of  Friends' 
Tract  Association.  By  the  report  of  its  late 
annual  meeting,  which  we  have  inserted,  it-  is 
manifest  that  their  sphere  of  usefulness  might 
be  greatly  extended,  were  they  in  possession 
of  adequate  funds ;  and  we  can  scarcely 
imagine  a  way  in  which  a  moderate  sum  of 
money  could  be  applied,  so  as  to  effect  a  greater 
amount  of  good,  than  in  the  printing  and  judi- 
cious distribution  of  well  selected  tracts. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 
The  visiting  managers,  for  this  month,  are, 
George  R.  Smith,  13,  N.  Eleventh  street  ; 
Timothy  Paxson,  158,  N.  'Front  street  ;  Ed- 
ward Yarnall,  39,  High  street. 

Attending  Physician. — Samuel  W.  Picker- 
ing, Frankford. 

Consulting  Physicians. — Thomas  C.  James, 
No.  7,  York  Building;  Charles  Lukens,  N.  W. 
corner  of  Mulberry  and  Seventh  streets;  Char- 
les F.  Matlack,  No.  85,  Mulberry  street;  Ro- 
bert M.  Huston,  No.  107,  Mulberry  street; 
Caspar  Wistar,  No.  184,  Mulberry  street. 

A  piece  of  gold  weighing  2255  dwts. — or  9  lbs. 
4  oz.  15  dwts. — was  brought  to  town  on  Tuesday 
last,  from  the  place  mentioned  by  us  last  week.  It 
was  the  largest  and  purest  piece  taken  out,  and  was 
bought  in  this  place  for  $1,921.  Wo  understand  it  is 
intended  to  be  sent  to  England,  as  a  specimen  of 
what  our  mines  can  produce,  and  as  an  object  of  cu- 
riosity.— Charlotte,  JV*.  C.  Jour. 


Married  at  Friends'  meeting,  Mulberry  street,  on 
fifth  day,  the  12th  inst.  Joseph  Scaltergood  to  Mary 
M'Collin,  both  of  this  city. 

Died  at  his  residence  in  this  city,  on  the  8th  instant, 
in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age,  Isaac  W.  Morris 
a  much  respected  and  valuable  memberof  tbesociety 
of  Friends. 
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SUMMARY  OF  E.  HICJKS'S  DOCTRINES. 

(Continued  from  page  238.) 

Here  it  may  be  observed  that  while  E.  Hicks 
was  speaking,  all  was  quiet. — Friends,  however 
much  they  were  pained  with  what  was  deliv- 
ered, made  no  confusion.  But  as  soon  as  an 
individual  who  was  known  to  entertain  ob- 
jections to  Elias  Hicks's  doctrines,  arose, 
though  he  was  an  elder  of  the  meeting,  such 
confusion  was  raised  to  drown  his  voice,  that 
the  reporter  could  not  hear  what  he  said  : 
though  E.  Hicks  acknowledged  that  there  was 
probably  not  an  individual  present,  who  could 
not  subscribe  to  most  of  what  the  Friend  had 
said. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice,  as  we  pass 
along,  the  habitual  unfairness  of  this  reporter. 
Though  he  acknowledges  he  could  not  hear 
what  the  Friend  said,  yet  he  undertakes  to 
condemn  it,  and  even  to  say  that  his  remarks 
"  occasioned"  the  confusion  which  was  raised 
by  the  friends  of  Elias  Hicks.  Thus  the  con- 
fusion was  justified — and  the  Friend  censured, 
though  he  could  not  hear  what  he  said  ;  and 
though  Elias  Hicks  virtually  acknowledged 
the  correctness  of  it. 

Two  days  after  this,  Elias  Hicks  had  another 
meeting  at  Key's  Alley.  No  intimation  is 
given  of  any  disorder  in  the  meeting,  till  after 
Elias  Hicks  had  preached  a  lengthy  sermon: 
when  a  female  Friend  stood  up  to  speak. 
Here  Gould  informs  us,  that  before  she  had 
uttered  an  entire  sentence,  "  Great  confusion 
rendered  it  very  difficult  to  hear  the  speaker." 
Quaker,  vol.  i.  p.  124.  Her  communication, 
as  given  by  Gould,  was  a  testimony  to  Jesus 
Christ,  "  who  died  for,  and  offered  up  his  pre- 
cious life  a  sacrifice  for  us  all — and  ascended 
up  on  high,  and  is  seated  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  Majesty  in  heaven,  there  to  make  interces- 
sion for  us" — that  "  it  is  only  through  him  that 
we  have  access  to  the  Father.  And  if  we 
deny  him  before  men,  he  will  deny  us  before 
his  Father  and  the  holy  angels."  E.  Hicks 
is  represented  as  rising  and  endeavouring  to 
restore  order.  This  it  appears  was  done  mere- 
ly while  he  was  speaking. 

Another  Friend  then  arose,  with  a  testimony 
to  the  offices  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  remon- 
strance against  the  disorder  which  had  been 
produced  to  silence  the  female  Friend.  He 
had  not  proceeded  far,  before  Gould  remarks: 
"  Here  the  tokens  of  disapprobation,  which 
had  for  some  time  manifested  themselves,  were 
swelled  into  a  degree  of  confusion,  in  which  a 
part  of  the  closing  sentence  was  lost."  The 
Friend  of  course  wasobliged  to  sit  down — when 
Elias  Hicks  rose,  and  the  meeting  was  "  again 
restored  to  order." 

Here  the  evidence  is  clear,  that  when  Elias 
Hicks  was  speaking,  Friends  observed  that 
decorum  which  was  demanded  by  the  very  cir- 
cumstance of  being  in  a  religious  meeting. 
When  a  Friend  attempted  to  speak  of  the  of- 
fices of  Jesus  Christ,  the  individual  was  borne 
down  by  a  burst  of  confusion  which  would  be 
"  a  disgrace  to  any  people."  All  rules  of  com- 
mon good  breeding — all  respect  to  female  deli- 
cacy— all  regard  for  the  solemnity  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  great  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  were 
trampled  under  foot,  in  the  blind  and  (may  we 
not  say)  idolatrous  admiration  of  the  man!  It 


affords  a  practical  comment  on  his  doctrines, 
being  the  practice  of  his  followers,  and  more 
particularly,  when  under  the  immediate  influ- 
ence of  his  presence  and  preaching. 

When  posterity  shall  calmly  look  back  to 
the  records  of  the  present  day,  it  will  no  doubt 
be  regarded  with  astonishment,  that  among  a 
people  professing  the  polished  manners  of  re- 
fined society,  and  the  mild  and  dignified  charac- 
ter of  the  Christian  religion — so  large  a  num- 
ber of  persons  should  be  led  to  deny  the  first 
principles  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  trample 
under  foot  the  rules  of  common  decency. 

The  question  will  be  asked  then,  as  it  prob- 
ably is  now,  by  some  who  have  never  seen  him, 
What  were  the  peculiarities,  or  characteristics 
of  E.  Hicks  as  a  preacher,  in  addition  to  those 
of  his  doctrines  ?  His  dress  was  plain;  his  coun- 
tenance was  grave,  and  his  voice  and  manner 
of  speaking  were  rather  prepossessing.  And 
though  his  discourse  lacked  connection,  and 
his  conclusions  frequently  bore  little  or  no  re- 
lation to  the  premises  from  which  they  were 
professedly  drawn,  yet  he  possessed  a  facility 
of  mixing  his  peculiar  doctrines  with  senti- 
ments generally  acknowledged  to  be  correct. 
He  was  easy  in  his  utterance,  and  remarkably 
dogmatical  in  the  positions  he  laid  down.  On 
many  of  the  most  important  articles  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  he  frequently  used  the  common 
language  of  Christians,  by  which  those  not  pre- 
pared to  go  the  whole  length  of  his  sentiments 
were  lulled  into  security,  by  the  persuasion 
that  he  was  not  unsound  in  the  faith,  while  he 
took  occasion  so  to  lower  down  the  terms 
which  he  used,  and  so  to  introduce  the  doc- 
trines of  infidelity,  as  to  gain  admiration  of  the 
licentious,  and  of  open  unbelievers. 

It  will  not  seem  strange  that  the  doctrines 
of  Elias  Hicks,  should  be  congenial  to  the 
feelings  of  those  who  are  disposed  to  the  free 
indulgence  of  their  corrupt  propensities  and 
desires,  when  he  so  often  uttered  sentiments 
congenial  to  the  feelings  of  such.  But  it  will 
be  astonishing  that  among  a  people,  not  only 
accustomed  to  the  refinements  of  civilized  life, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  and 
making  a  high  profession  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ,  such  sentiments  as  were  avowed 
by  E.  Hicks,  and  such  practices  as  are  charge- 
able on  his  followers,  should  ever  have  received 
the  least  degree  of  countenance. 

I  shall  begin  the  proposed  summary  with  a 
brief  notice  of  some  things  which  would  have 
been  suffered  to  pass,  without  the  slightest 
criticism,  but  for  the  connection  which  they 
held  with  the  more  objectionable  parts  of  his 
ministry. 

He  seems  to  have  entertained  no  very  favour- 
able opinion  of  a  liberal  education.  In  one  of 
his  sermons,  he  represented  "  men  of  science" 
as  "  a  curse" — "  a  great  curse  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth."  Sermons,  Pha.  ed.  p.  53. 
On  another  occasion  he  said :  "  Now  what  a 
vast  toil  and  labour  is  used  to  give  children 
human  science,  when  the  money  thus  expended 
might  be  better  thrown  into  the  sea ;  it  might 
be  a  better  use  for  it.  I  only  speak  in  this  way 
to  show  the  harm  it  is  doing.  We  know  that 
there  are  an  abundance  of  poor  around  us,  and 
if  we  give  our  children  so  much  learning,  we 
rob  the  poor  of  all  their  part  of  our  bounties, 


and  thus  become  hard  hearted.  And  what 
would  we  do  with  so  much  learning?"  Quaker, 
vol.  i.  p.  243. 

The  reason  assigned  for  this  objection  to 
"  so  much  learning"  appears  to  me  to  be  un- 
supported by  facts.  .That  there  is  among  the 
poor  and  illiterate,  a  feeling  of  commiseration 
and  sympathy  with  their  fellow  sufferers,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  And  that  the 
conduct  of  these  may  often  be  regarded  as 
genuine  liberality,  is  equally  clear  in  my  view. 
And  among  the  laudable  applications  of  their 
limited  means,  may  be  mentioned  the  efforts 
which  they  frequently  use  to  educate  their 
children,  and  bring  their  minds  under  a  proper 
cultivation.  But  if  a  prejudice  against  educa- 
tion, in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  in  affluent 
circumstances,  ever  contributed  to  objects  of  a 
charitable  nature,  I  have  yet  to  be  informed  of 
it.  Look  over  the  common  mass  of  mankind, 
and  see  what  class  it  is  that  most  effectually 
promotes  the  relief  of  human  wretchedness. 
Trace  practical  charity  from  those  public  in- 
stitutions by  which  the  widows,  the  orphans, 
and  the  sick  are  shielded  from  the  elements — 
and  the  juvenile  outcasts  from  society  snatched 
from  the  snares  of  ignorance  and  corruption — 
down  to  the  most  private  acts  of  relief  to  suf- 
fering humanity,  and  what  sort  of  people  do 
we  find  engaged  in  this  work  of  benevolence  ? 
And  if  there  is  a  solitary  instance  of  an  indi- 
vidual, in  easy  circumstance,  who  keeps  his 
children  from  school,  to  save  the  expense,  and 
who  is  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  dispensing 
his  bounties  to  the  poor — mark  that  man — not 
only  for  the  novelty  of  the  case — but  for  its 
singular  inconsistency. 

But  whether  Elias  Hicks  intended  to  dis- 
courage education  or  not,  I  shall  leave.  Nor 
shall  I  undertake  to  decide  on  his  own  literary 
acquirements.  He  sometimes  introduced  Latin 
words  into  his  sermons;  and  on  several  occa- 
sions, he  made  considerable  references  to  sub- 
jects of  science,  to  illustrate  his  particular 
views.  But  though  he  had  recourse  to  natural 
philosophy,  in  support  of  his  opinions,  yet  he 
was  not  generally  philosophically  correct. 

Thus,  after  remarking  that  there  are  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand  ways  in  which 
the  children  of  men  are  walking,  different  from 
the  true  way,  for  almost  every  rational  creature 
has  his  own  way  ;  to  illustrate  this  position, 
he  says,  "  I  have  often  been  led  to  view  this 
subject,  like  the  lines  drawn  from  the  centre 
of  a  circle.  You  know,  my  friends,  that  from 
the  centre  of  a  circle,  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  lines  may  be  drawn,  and  yet  they 
all  vary  a  little,  one  from  the  other;  and  not- 
withstanding, at  the  first  setting  out,  the  varia- 
tion is  hardly  perceptible,  in  those  nearest  the 
true  line,  still  among  all  these  varied  lines, 
there  is  but  one  that  leads  to  the  true  centre, 
where  God  is,  and  where  God  only  can  be 
worshipped."    Sermons,  Pha.  ed.  p.  40. 

This  could  hardly  be  considered  as  a  mathe- 
matical demonstration  of  the  position,  that 
there  is  but  one  true  way  in  religion.  The 
simile,  if  it  proved  any  thing,  (which  it  does 
not,  except  the  errors  of  the  speaker,)  would 
represent  all  the  various  ways  among  men,  as 
equally  correct,  all  leading,  and  by  as  short  a 
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distance  from  one  common  circumference  to 
the  same  centre !  How  any  person  but  a  Uni- 
versalian  should  have  thought  of  such  a  simile, 
is  really  surprising. 


EPISTLE. 

From  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  instituted  by 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  North- 
Carolina,  for  the  purpose  of  acting  in  behalf 
of  the  general  and  special  interests  of  the 
Society,  in  the  place  and  recess  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting, 

TO  THE  QUARTERLY,  MONTHLY,  AND  PREPARA- 
TIVE MEETINGS,  AND  TO  EVERY  MEMBER  OF 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS  IN  THE  LIMITS  OF 
THIS  YEARLY  MEETING. 

Dear  Friends: — We  have  been  brought 
under  deep  exercise  and  concern  at  this  time, 
for  the  preservation  of  the  members  of  our 
Society,  on  account  of  the  late  act  of  the  general 
-assembly  of  the  state,  imposing  a  tax  on  us, 
and  on  others  of  like  conscientious  scruples 
with  respect  to  military  duties.  We  are  not 
so  much  concerned  about  the  pecuniary  loss 
•or  sufferings  likely  to  be  sustained  by  our 
Society  from  this  law,  as  we  are  that  all  our 
members  should  stand  firm,  and  be  faithful  in 
bearing  their  testimony  against  war  and  military 
operations;  taxes  and  fines  appertaining  there- 
nto,  either  directly  or  indirectly;  or  any  way 
conniving  or  compromising  with  the  specious 
and  plausible  offers  of  the  legislature,  by  the  tax 
proposed  in  the  late  act,  to  screen  us  from 
muster  fines  or  military  services.  And  in 
order  that  all  our  members  may  be  clearly 
informed  on  this  subject,  and  be  fully  prepared 
to  meet  the  trial  likely  to  come  upon  us  by  this 
law,  we  have  thought  it  best  to  send  it  down 
in  this  epistle.  The  first  paragraph  repeals 
the  law  of  1 806,  after  the  first  day  of  the  eighth 
month  next,  which  exempted  Friends  and  other 
conscientious  societies  with  respect  to  the 
practice  of  war,  from  military  requisitions. 
The  second  paragraph  reads  thus: 

2nd.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  every  in- 
habitant of  this  state,  of  any  religious  denomi- 
nation, subject  to  military  duty,  but  who  from 
scruples  of  conscience  shall  be  averse  to  bear- 
ing arms,  and  shall  refuse  personal  military 
service,  shall  be  exempt  therefrom,  except  in 
time  of  insurrection  or  invasion,  on  paying 
annually  the  sum  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
for  such  exemption. 

3rd.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  any  person 
claiming  the  benefit  of  the  aforesaid  exemp- 
tion, shall,  at  the  usual  time  of  taking  the  list 
of  taxable  property,  make  known  his  intention 
to  the  magistrate  receiving  the  same;  whose 
duty  it  shall  be,  to  report  the  name  of  every 
such  person,  returned  by  him  to  court,  and  to 
give  such  person  a  certificate  of  that  fact,  and 
of  his  consequent  exemption  from  military 
duty. 

4lh.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  sheriffs 
shall  collect  the  said  sum  of  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  of  every  person  reported  as  aforesaid, 
and  account  for  the  same  to  the  public  trea- 
surer in  like  manner  with  other  public  taxes. 
.  5lh.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  sums  of 


money  received  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  shall  form  a  part  of  the  literary  fund  and 
be  applied  by  the  public  treasurer  accordingly. 

6th.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  persona 
claiming  exemption  from  military  duty  under 
this  act,  shall  be  enrolled  and  kej)t  on  the 
muster  roll,  and  returned  with  the  return  of 
militia  to  the  adjutant  general. 

As  this  is  a  new  subject  of  trial  to  the  mem- 
bers of  our  society  of  the  present  generation 
in  this  state,  we  have  thought  it  more  needful 
to  give  our  members  every  necessary  informa- 
tion respecting  it;  and  believing  as  we  do  that 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel  breathes  peace  on  earth 
and  good  will  to  men,  agreeably  to  the'testi- 
mony  of  the  angels  from  heaven  when  they 
announced  to  the  shepherds  the  birth  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace.  And  that  all 
his  commandments  and  his  example  were 
unitedly  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  practice  of 
war;  and  that  it  is  the  most  palpable  error,  and 
the  greatest  contradiction  that  exists  among 
the  professors  of  Christianity,  and  above  all 
other  evils  marks  the  depravity  of  man  in  the 
fallen  state,  and  the  backslidden  and  corrupt 
state  of  the  professing  Christian  world,  from 
the  ancient  purity  of  the  church  when  under 
the  influence  of  the  spirit  and  power  of  Christ. 

We  are  informed  from  ecclesiastical  history 
that  the  professors  of  Christianity,  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years  after  the  introduction 
of  it  into  the  world,  refused  to  bear  arms,  or  to 
enlist  themselves  as  soldiers  at  the  requisitions 
of  the  different  governments  in  which  they 
lived  ;  and  that  many  of  them  suffered  death 
rather  than  comply,  their  reasons  always  be- 
ing— '.'  I  am  a  Christian,  therefore  I  cannot 
fight."  See  how  clearly  this  accords  with  our 
Lord's  declaration,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world  ;  if  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world, 
then  would  my  servants  fight."  And  his  last 
commandment,  on  this  subject,  was  to  Peter 
after  he  had  used  his  sword  in  smiting  his  fel- 
low creature  in  defence  of  his  Divine  Master. 
He  touched  the  wound  and  healed  it,  and  com- 
manded Peter  to  put  up  bis  sword  into  the 
sheath,  and  said,  "  for  all  they  that  take  the 
sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword."  There 
is  no  account  that  he  ever  used  it  again ;  nei- 
ther is  there  any  account  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment of  any  Christians  being  engaged  in  out- 
ward wars  :  but  the  weapons  of  their  warfare 
are  declared  by  the  apostle  Paul  not  to  be 
carnal,  "  but  mighty  through  God  to  the  pull- 
ing down  of  strong  holds,  casting  down  ima- 
ginations, and  every  high  thing  that  exalteth 
itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  the 
bringing  into  captivity  every  thought  to  the 
obedience  of  Christ."  And  how  remarkable 
it  is  that  the  Jews  made  self-defence  one  of 
their  principal  reasons  for  putting  the  blessed 
Jesus  to  death  :  "  If  we  let  this  man  alone  all 
men  will  believe  in  him,  and  the  Romans  will 
come  and  take  away  our  place  and  nation." 
And  this  accords  with  the  language  of  those 
who  hold  with  wars  in  the  present  day  :  "  If 
we  were  all  like  you,  refuse  to  fight,  other  na- 
tions would  come  and  destroy  us,  or  deprive 
us  of  our  liberties  ;"  and  how  applicable  is 
the  language  in  the  parable  to  the  state  of  all 
such,  "we  will  not  have  this  man  to  reign  over 
us." 


The  testimony  of  Friends  against  war  has 
existed  from  the  time  of  our  being  known  as  a 
religious  Society;  and  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
peculiar  trait  that  marks  the  character  of  this 
people,  and  that  for  which  we  have  suffered 
more  for  conscience's  sake  than  any  other. 
And  although  we  earnestly  recommend  to  all 
our  members  the  prompt  payment  of  their 
taxes,  and  the  performance  of  all  their  public 
duties,  for  the  support  of  civil  government,  the 
advancement  of  internal  improvement,  and  the 
increase  of  human  happiness  ;  yet  we  sincerely 
desire  them  to  adhere  faithfully  to  our  ancient 
and  continual  testimony  against  wars  and  fight- 
ing ;  avoiding  to  unite  with  any  in  warlike 
measures,  either  offensive  or  defensive,  or  pay- 
ing the  tax  prescribed  in  the  late  law  ;  in  re- 
lation to  which,  it  is  the  judgment  of  this  meet- 
ing, and  it  is  the  opinion  and  the  practice  of 
the  Society  from  its  origin,  that  it  is  inconsis- 
tent with  our  principles — for  our  members  to 
pay  any  tax  or  fine  on  account  of  their  refusal 
to  muster  or  serve  in  the  militia  ;  although  such 
tax  or  fine  may  be  applied  to  the  most  laudable 
and  humane  purposes.  And  it  is  the  judgment 
of  this  meeting  and  the  general  usage  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  that  when  goods  have  been 
distrained  from  any  on  account  of  refusal  to 
pay  fines  for  non-performance  of  military  ser- 
vices, and  the  officers,  after  deducting  the  fines 
and  costs,  purpose  to  return  the  remainder, 
that  Friends  should  maintain  their  testimony  by 
suffering  loss  rather  than  receive  such  over- 
plus, because  the  accepting  of  it  would  be  an 
acknowledgement  of  the  right  of  their  claim  ; 
unless  the  same,  or  a  part  of  it,  is  returned 
without  an  exchange  of  the  species  of  proper- 
ty ;  and  also  that  the  transferring  of  debts  due 
to  Friends  to  pay  such  fines  with  the  consent  of 
the  creditor,  is  equally  objectionable,  and  a 
balk  to  our  testimony. 

And  finally,  dear  friends,  we  tenderly  advise 
all  our  members  to  endeavour  to  live  quiet  and 
peaceable  lives,  that  by  the  innocency  of  our 
conduct  we  may  convincingly  demonstrate  to 
others  that  we  are  the  real  subjects  of  the  Mes- 
siah's peaceful  reign,  and  be  instrumental  in 
the  promotion  thereof  towards  its  desired  com- 
pletion ;  when,  according  to  ancient  prophecy, 
i(  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea,"  and  its 
inhabitants  learn  war  no  more. 

Signed  by  direction  of  the  meeting  for  suf- 
ferings, held  at  Deep  River  Meeting  House,  in 
Guilford  county,  North  Carolina,  the  11th  of 
the  4th  month,"  1831. 

Nathan  Mendenhall,  Clerk. 


A  plan  has  been  devised  for  supplying 
London  and  its  suburbs  with  filtered  water  from 
the  river  Thames.  A  large  filtering  chamber 
is  to  be  constructed  beneath  the  bed  of  the 
river,  the  ceiling  of  this  chamber  to  be  formed 
of  a  grating  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  the  filter- 
ing materials,  through  which  the  water  from 
the  river  is  to  percolate.  The  filtered  water 
is  to  be  conveyed  from  the  chamber  to  a  well, 
whence  it  is  to  be  raised  by  a  steam  engine. 
It  will  only  be  necessary  for  the  engine  to  be 
worked  tw  elve  hours  out  of  every  twenty-four, 
to  6upply  the  whole  metropolis. 


THE  FRIEND. 


OBITUARY. 

Died  of  pulmonary  consumption,  in  Lynn,  Mass. 
on  the  18th  of  1st  mo.  1831,  Anna  Maria,  daughter 
of  Jonathan  and  Anna  Boyce,  in  the  24th  year  of 
her  age,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

In  the  sickness  and  death  of  this  amiable  female, 
we  have  a  striking  evidence  of  the  power  of  religion 
on  the  true  believer.  Of  a  lively  and  animated  dis- 
position, she  had,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  her  par- 
ents, suffered  her  mind  to  be  drawn  aside  in  some 
measure,  from  the  simplicity  of  truth  as  professed  by 
Friends;  and  notwithstanding  she  had,  in  other  re- 
spects, been  careful  in  the  fulfilment  of  her  filial,  so- 
cial, and  relative  duties,  and  had  preserved  the  love 
and  esteem  of  her  friends,  yet  she  had  given  way 
to  an  inclination  for  indulging  in  some  of  the  prevail- 
ing fashions  of  the  day. 

During  her  long  and  protracted  illness,  she  mani- 
fested great  patience  and  composure,  though  her  suf- 
ferings were  at  times  extremely  severe;  and  casting 
all  her  confidence  on  her  Redeemer,  she  was,  through 
divine  grace,  mercifully  enabled  to  experience  a  re- 
mission of  sins,  and  to  obtain  a  well  grounded  hope 
that  a  mansion  was  prepared  for  her  in  heaven. 

Thinking  that  a  few  of  her  last  expressions  may 
serve  as  an  encouragement  to  some  of  her  young 
friends  to  persevere  in  the  way  of  well  doing;  and 
that  the  anxiety  she  felt  for  the  support  of  our  princi- 
ples and  testimonies,  might  be  an  inducement  for 
others  to  live  a  more  consistent  life,  the  following 
selection  has  been  made. 

After  having  been  confined  to  her  chamber  for 
about  two  months,  her  disease  began  to  assume  a 
more  serious  aspect,  and  she  informed  her  sister  with 
great  composure,  that  the  physician  had  been  there, 
and  told  her  that  her  case  was  very  doubtful,  which 
was  no  more  than  she  expected. 

To  another  sister  she  said,  "  I  must  soon  be  laid 
in  the  silent  grave.  Remember  my  sickness ;  and 
not,  as  some  have  done  before,  too  easily  forget  the 
advice  and  admonition  that  a  dying  sister  has  left 
them  :  but  take  warning,  and  be  making  prepara- 
tion for  eternity.  It  is  the  will  of  Providence  that  I 
should  be  cut  off  in  my  youth  from  all  earthly  plea- 
sure— all  things  here  are  uncertain — place  no  depen- 
dence on  any  thing  here  below,  but  remember  that 
we  are  placed  here  to  make  preparation  for  eterni- 
ty." 

She  tenderly  advised  them  to  be  faithful  in  the 
maintenance  of  our  precious  testimonies,  that  so 
they  might  be  ornaments  in  society,  and  enjoined 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  daily  reading  the  holy 
Scriptures,  and  of  shunning  the  vain  fashions  and 
maxims  of  the  world.  She  entreated  them  to  be  dili- 
gent in  attending  meetings  for  divine  worship,  and  to 
endeavour,  when  there,  in  humble  reverence  to  wait 
upon  the  Lord,  that  so  their  spiritual  strength  might 
be  renewed,  and  they  preserved  from  running  into 
sin  and  temptation  :  She  expressed  her  thankfulness 
that  she  had  had  time  to  prepare  for  death,  and  fre- 
quently said,  "  Oh  !  what  would  have  become  of  me, 
if  I  had  been  taken  as  some  have  been,  without  a 
moment's  warning,  and  no  time  to  make  prepara- 
tion. I  hope  soon  to  meet  my  Saviour  and  my  God 
in  peace,  and  I  hope  also,  to  meet  you  there." 

On  seeing  two  of  her  former  associates  enter  the 
chamber,  she  addressed  them  as  follows  :  "  You  are 
young  as  well  as  myself,  and  are  liable  to  be  taken 
down  on  a  sick  bed.  Do,  friends,  be  preparing  your- 
selves, for  when  you  are  brought  drown  to  a  sick  bed, 
the  pains  of  the  body  will  be  enough  to  bear  without 
the  stings  of  a  guilty  conscience.  I  want  you  to  be 
on  the  watch  before  the  midnight  cry  is  heard." 

At  another  time,  when  some  of  her  young  friends 
called  to  see  her,  she  said — "  The  last  time  I  was 
visiting  was  at  your  house,  and  I  have  often  thought 
how  vain  and  idly  we  have  been  in  the  practice  of 
spending  our  time;  passing  away  the  evenings  in 
what  is  called  innocent  amusement,  which  tends  not 
to  profit,  nor  to  afford  us  any  instruction  or  benefit. 
I  have  often  thought,  when  returning  home,  that  I 
have  received  no  good  from  it,  although  1  took  an 
active  part  with  you  and  went  astray." 

9th  mo.  28,  1830.  She  requested  a  private  inter- 
view with  her  parents,  unto  whom  she  expressed  her- 
self as  follows :  "  I  have  but  a  very  short  time  to  live! 


child?  I  have  been  ungrateful — you  have  done  much 
for  me,  and  more  than  I  have  deserved."  They  an- 
swered they  felt  nothing  but  love  towards  her,  and 
she  continued  :  "  You  must  soon  follow  me— do  not 
put  off  the  work,  but  be  prepared ;  and  be  careful 
that  the  cares  of  your  family  do  not  choke  the  good 
seed ;  for  I  believe  it  is  often  the  case.  I  have  been 
greatly  distressed  in  my  mind,  and  how  it  will  be 
with  me  I  cannot  yet  see." 

It  appeared  that  her  faith  was  often  tried,  as  it 
were,  to  a  hair's  breadth;  yet  her  confidence  and  faith 
in  her  Redeemer  never  forsook  her;  and  she  was 
finally  given  to  feel  that  assurance  of  peace  that  she 
longed  for. 

After  relating  some  circumstances  which  had  re- 
cently exercised  her  mind,  she  remarked  to  her  bro- 
ther— «  I  feel  very  different  now  from  what  I  have 
ever  done  before  ;  there  now  appears  nothing  in  my 
way.  I  have  always  hoped  I  should  see  such  a  state, 
but  have  entertained  fears  about  it." 

After  her  brother  withdrew,  she  sent  for  others  of 
the  family,  to  inform  them  of  the  great  change  she 
had  experienced  in  her  mind,  saying — "Mountains 
have  been  removed.  I  have  a  new  song  put  in  my 
mouth,  even  prraises  to  Him  who  hath  delivered  'me 
and  pardoned  my  sins.  All  I  have  to  say  is,  bless  the 
Lord,  Oh  my  soul,  forget  not  all  his  mercies — praises, 
living  praises,  be  to  his  holy  name." 

A  female  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  been  one 
of  her  associates,  being  also  in  a  declining  state  of 
health,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  human  help,  she  fre- 
quently expressed  much  anxiety  on  her  account,  and 
several  times  proposed  writing  to  her.  After  having 
it  on  her  mind  a  number  of  days,  she  informed  her 
friends,  that  she  could  not  preserve  peace  of  mind, 
without  having  it  done,  and  accordingly  dictated  as 
follows : 

"  My  dear  C  e  :  I  have  long  thought  of  thee, 


with  much  anxiety  for  thy  welfare  both  here  and 
hereafter,  and  I  could  not  feel  easy  in  my  mind  with- 
out addressing  thee.  I  have  long  been  confined  to 
a  bed  of  sickness,  during  which  time  I  have  suffer- 
ed much,  and  enjoyed  much.  I  believe  there  is  a 
great  lesson  for  us  all  to  learn,  which  is,  resignation 

to  the  divine  will.    Alas!  my  dearC  e,  but  a 

few  months  ago  thou  and  I  joined  in  the  circle  of 
youthful  hilarity — we  are  now  confined  to  our  sick 
chambers,  where  I  suspect  our  days  will  end,  believing 
we  are  both  ill  of  the  same  disorder.  This  shows  us 
the  uncertainty  of  human  life,  and  the  instability  of 

all  earthly  enjoyments.    Oh,  C  e,  I  hope  thou 

will  be  favoured,  to  put  thy  trust  in  the  Lord  Jehovah, 
for  in  him  is  everlasting  strength.    If  thou  wishest  to 
find  a  place  of  repentance,  pray  to  thy  heavenly  Fa- 
ther in  secret,  and  he  will  reward  thee  openly. 
'  Prayer  is  the  contrite  sinner's  voice, 

Returning  from  his  ways, 
While  angels,  in  their  songs  rejoice, 
And  cry,  behold,  he  prays.' 

"  It  was  by  prayer  that  I  obtained  remission  of  sins, 
and  it  is  by  prayer  that  thou  wilt  find  a  place  of  re- 
pentance. I  have  long  been  desirous  for  thy  eternal 
and  everlasting  welfare,  and  I  hope  thou  wilt  be  fa- 
voured to  realize  a  place  of  rest;  we  are  all  candidates 
for  eternity,  and  must  either  be  happy  or  miserable. 
It  matters  not  whether  we  are  taken  from  this  state 
of  existence  in  the  bloom  of  life,  or  at  a  more  ad- 
vanced age,  if  we  are  only  prepared  to  meet  our  bless- 
ed Saviour,  who  is  ready  to  receive  those  who  trust 
in  him.  These  are  the  genuine  feelings  of  my  heart — 
as  I  am  too  weak  to  say  much  more,  I  must  therefore 
bid  thee  farewell,  and  as  we  never  expect  to  meet  on 
earth,  may  we  meet  in  that  city  which  hath  founda- 
tion— whose  builder  and  maker  is  God.  From  thy 
truly  attached  friend,"     "  Anna  Maria  Boyce." 

This  letter  was  written  a  few  daysbefore  the  death 
of  her  friend,  who  expressed  having  received  much 
satisfaction  and  encouragement  therefrom,  and  who 
was  in  the  end  favoured  with  the  blessed  prospect  of 
inheriting  a  crown  of  life. 

Feeling  a  desire  to  leave  a  testimony  for  her  young 
friends,  she  dictated  the  following  :  "  I  have  thought 
much  during  my  sickness,  of  my  dear  young  friends, 
on  account  of  dress  and  address ;  believing  there 
never  was  a  time  when  the  love  of  dress  prevailed 
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Will  you  forgive  me,  your  disobedient,  ungrateful  |  Is  it  not  sorrowfully  the  case,  that  many  of  you  can 


scarcely  be  distinguished  as  Friends?  Oh,myde;.r 
friends,  what  will  all  your  gay  dress  avail  you  when 
cast  upon  a  sick  bed  and  a  rolling  pillow?  I  was 
once  one  of  your  companions  and  joined  in  the  giddy 
circle — I  am  now  confined  to  a  bed  of  sickness  and 
suffering,  from  which  I  never  expect  to  arise.  I  feci 
it  my  duty  to  leave  this  testimony,  hoping  it  may  be 
a  warning  to  some,  to  leave  all  fading,  perishable  en- 
joyments, and  become  followers  of  the  dear  Son  of 
God,  who  is  ever  able  to  save  those  who  come  unto 
him  in  sincerity  of  heart !  Oh  !  my  young  friends,  if 
you  could  feel  the  necessity  of  becoming  followers  of 
the  dear  Lamb  of  God,  1  believe  you  would  no  long- 
er remain  in  the  way  of  sin  and  transgression.  Al- 
though my  bodily  strength  is  nearly  exhausted,  yet 
my  mind  is  preserved  calm  and  tranquil ; — billow  af- 
ter billow  has  passed  over  me,  yet  the  Lord  has  been 
my  helper  and  support,  which  compensates  for  all 
bodily  suffering.  Oh  !  that  my  dear  young  friends 
would  not  put  off  the  great  important  work  of  their 
soul's  salvation;  for  we  have  no  lease  ofour  lives.  Our 
minutes  are  dealt  out  to  us,  as  it  were,  by  number, 
and  we  know  not  how  soon  we  may  be  called  upon 
to  give  an  account  of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body. 
We  have  all  sinned,  and  fallen  short  of  the  glory  of 
God.  But  there  is  a  way  and  a  means  provided, 
whereby  we  may  become  initiated  into  his  holy  pre- 
sence, even  by  the  pardoning  love  of  our  dear  Re- 
deemer. 

"  But  a  short  time  must  elapse,  ere  I  shall  be  laid 
in  my  solitary  grave — I  am  now  young  like  you,  but 
must  be  cut  off  in  the  bloom  of  life.  I  desire  you 
may  so  conduct  yourselves  in  the  simplicity  of  the 
truth,  that  when  the  awful  summons  shall  arrive,  you 
may  be  prepared  to  meet  the  answer  of,  well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant,  thou  hast  been  faith- 
ful over  a  few  things,  therefore  I  will  make  thee  ruler 
of  many  things,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord. 

"  I  have  much  cause  to  be  thankful  for  the  many 
favours  and  blessings  bestowed  upon  me  during  my 
long  protracted  illness;  I  believe  the  Lord  has  been 
my  support  in  the  day  of  trial  and  suffering;  and  that 
he  has  visited  and  revisited  me,  ere  I  knew  his  pre- 
cious countenance  to  shine  upon  me  in  so  remarka- 
ble a  manner.  He  brought  me  up  out  of  the  miry 
clay,  and  established  my  goings,  and  he  hath  put  a 
new  song  in  my  mouth,  even  praise  to  his  name. 

"  Oh  Lord  !  thy  mercy  reacheth  unto  the  heavens, 
and  thy  faithfulness  unto  the  clouds  ;  for  thou  hast 
redeemed  those  that  were  afar  off,  and  called  in  sons 
and  daughters  who  had  gone  astray  as  sheep  from 
thy  fold." 

A  concern  also  resting  upon  her  mind  on  account 
of  her  brothers  and  sisters,  she  dictated  an  affection- 
ate address  to  them,  but  the  admonition  it  contains 
being  mostly  comprised  in  the  foregoing,  for  the  sake 
of  brevity  it  is  omitted. 

12mo:  21.  She  exclaimed  to  one  of  her  sisters, 
"  Oh,  when  will  the  happy  time  arrive  that  I  shall 
be  released  from  suffering  !"  Her  sister  asked  her  if 
she  felt  willing  to  go  :  to  which  she  very  emphati- 
cally answered,  "Yes,  it  will  be  a  happy  time  to 
me,"  and  informed  another  friend,  she  thought  she 
felt  an  evidence  of  a  well  grounded  hope.  During 
the  whole  of  her  sickness,  she  appeared  very  de- 
sirous that  all  her  dear  relations  and  friends  might 
come  to  the  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  that 
her  death  might  be  sanctified  to  them  for  good. 

12mo.."22.  She  remarked  that  she  had  suffered 
much,  and  how  much  longer  she  had  to  suffer  she 
could  not  tell,  perhaps  months,  and  perhaps  not. 
more  than  a  week  ;  but "  that  life  is  long  that  answers 
life's  great  end."  11  Many  times  have  I  said,  Oh  ! 
death,  where  is  thy  sting  I  Oh  !  grave,  where  is  thy 
victory  !  and  I  hope  shall  still  say  so  with  a  clear 
conscience  in  the  sight  of  heaven." 

She  observed  that  it  had  been  difficult  for  her  at 
times  to  keep  her  mind  centered  upon  the  Source  of 
all  good,  and  that  she  was  afraid  she  should  be 
drawn  off  the  watch,  and  grow  impatient,  by  lying 
so  long  in  such  suffering,  and  added,  not  my  will  but 
thine,  O  God,  be  done. 

12mo.  24.  A  friend  calling  to  see  her,  she  ex- 
pressed her  thankfulness  for  having  retained  her 
senses  through  her  sickness,  and  for  having  time  and 
opportunity  to  prepare  for  the  change,  and  further 
said,  she  had  a  pleasing  hope,  that  she  should  soon 
meet  her  dear  Saviour,  face  to  face. 
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The  day  before  her  death,  she  was  impressed  with 
a.  belief  that  her  end  was  at  hand,  and  several  times 
mentioned  it.  In  the  evening  she  told  the  family  to 
prepare  for  the  coming  night,  as  she  believed  it  would 
be  her  last.  About  midnight  her  cough  stopped, 
and  she  wished  for  her  brothers  and  sisters  to  be 
sent  for ;  they  arrived  in  time  to  participate  in  the 
solemn  parting.  She  appeared  to  overflow  with  love 
towards  them,  and  expressed  her  thanks  to  the  Au- 
thor of  all  good,  for  the  good  care  that  had  been 
taken  of  her  during  her  sickness.  She  entreated 
them  not  to  mourn  for  her,  but  to  mourn  for  them- 
selves ;  saying  she  was  going  in  peace  to  the  happy 
place,  and  longed  for  the  time  of  her  departure. 

A  few  minutes  before  her  death  she  bid  them  all 
an  affectionate  farewell  in  love,  and  then  appearing 
to  fall  into  a  gentle  sleep,  quietly  departed. 

For  "  The  Friend," 

TRACT  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  Friends  for  the  printing  and  distribution  of 
tracts  on  moral  and  religious  subjects,  held  3d 
mo.  19th,  the  following  officers  were  appointed 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

Treasurer, — Bartholomew  Wistar, 

Clerk, — John  Carter. 

Committee  of  management, — Thomas  Kite, 
Thomas  Wood,  Caleb  H.  Canby,  Samuel 
Mason,  Jr.  Newberry  Smilh,  Jr.  B.  H.  Warder, 
George  M.  Elkinton,  Edward  Bettle,  Jeremiah 
Hacker,  Jeremiah  Willis,  John  Carter,  William 
Hodgson,  Jr.  Marshall  Atmore,  Blakey  Sharp- 
less,  Bartholomew  Wistar. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  from  the  report 
of  the  committee  for  the  past  year.. 

"  To  the  Tract  Association  of  Friends. 

"  In  perusing  a  report  of  the  transactions  of 
the  past  year,  the  committee  of  management 
are  conscious  that  the  field  of  exertion  has 
been  limited.  They  have,  however,  continued 
to  give  attention  to  the  usual  means  of  circu 
lating  our  tracts.  They  have  not  deemed  it 
advisable  to  publish  any  new  tracts;  but  they 
have  carefully  revised  some  of  those  which  be- 
long to  our  regular  series,  and  have  printed 
13,500  during  the  course  of  the  year.  They 
have  distributed  16,792  during  the  past  year, 
and  the  number  now  on  hand  amounts  to 
21,178. 

"Among  the  number  distributed,  may  be  par- 
ticularized 2,407,  sent  for  distribution  among 
Friends  of  Ohio,  and  a  small  supply  forwarded 
by  one  of  the  committee  for  the  Colony  of 
Liberia.  There  remains  at  the  Depository  a 
considerable  number  of  the  bound  volumes  of 
Tracts,  which  would  be  sold  at  a  very  small 
charge,  to  such  Friends  as  might  incline  to  pos- 
sess them,  and  would  be  found  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  many  libraries. 

"  When  we  consider  the  great  extent  of 
country,  over  which  our  religious  Society  is 
scattered,  and  the  amount  of  influence,  which  it 
might  consequently  exert  on  the  surrounding 
community,  take  into  view  the  deficiency  of 
books  which  exists  in  many  districts;  the  great 
value  of  many  of  the  small  treatises,  which  our 
association  has  published,  and  the  important 
benefits,  which,  in  not  a  few  instances,  have 
resulted,  under  the  blessing  of  a  merciful  Pro- 
vidence, from  a  perusal  of  them;  we  cannot  but 
seriously  regret  the  want  of  a  more  general 
interest  among  Friends,  in  the  concerns  of 
this  association. 

41  The  prospects  for  the  ensuing  year,  how- 


ever, are  encouraging.  It  appearing  to  the 
committee  that  a  more  favourable  opportunity, 
than  has  heretofore  existed,  for  distributing  our 
tracts,  will  be  afforded  by  the  frequent  com- 
munications with  various  parts  of  this  conti- 
nent, which  the  Bible  Association  of  Friends 
must  now  necessarily  maintain,  in  the  circular 
tion  of  their  Bibles,  we  have  thought  it  advisa- 
ble to  avail  ourselves  of  the  facilities  thus  af- 
forded, by  engaging  the  services  of  the  agent 
of  that  association,  for  the  custody  and  distri- 
bution of  our  tracts.  The  attention  of  the 
committee  bas  been  renewedly  turned  to  the 
subject  of  lotteries;  and,  we  are  not  without  a 
hope,  that  the  association  may  be  enabled  in 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  year  to  do  something 
towards  increasing  the  circulation  of  just  views 
with  respect  to  this  widely  extended  evil. 

"  But  to  effect  the  purposes  designed  by  the 
association  -to  the  extent  which  would  be  de- 
sirable, will  doubtless  require  larger  funds  than 
are  now  at  our  command.  We  trust  the  at- 
tention of  Friends  may  be  aroused  to  this  con 
cern;  and  would  respectfully  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  adopting  some  measures,  by  which 
the  number  of  subscribers  might  be  materially 
increased.  We  would  also  propose,  that  Friends 
from  the  country  be  invited  freely  to  call  at  the 
Depository,  in  Carpenter  street,  for  such  tracts 
as  they  may  think  would  be  useful  in  their  re- 
spective neighbourhoods. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee, 

William  Hodgson,  Jr.  clerk." 

For  f  The  Friend." 

Evil  surmising  among  brethren  to  be  avoided. 

After  passing  through  the  scenes  of  disorder 
and  confusion  with  which  the  Society  was  dis- 
tracted by  a  libertine  and  subordinate  spirit, 
the  return  of  its  wonted  harmony  and  peace 
should  be  hailed  as  an  unspeakable  favour,  for 
which  we  cannot  be  too  thankful,  nor  too 
steadily  and  seriously  concerned  to  preserve 
unbroken.  Some  remarks  of  Stephen  Crisp, 
one  of  the  most  pertinent  writers  in  the  Society, 
are  peculiarly  appropriate,  and  may  serve  to 
warn  us  against  the  influence  of  uncharitable 
conclusions  respecting  the  motives  and  actions 
of  each  other,  which  often  produce  coldness, 
and  if  cherished,  terminate  in  settled  disunity. 
Sectional  prejudices  afforded  an  efficient  means 
in  the  hands  of  the  disaffected,  to  accomplish 
their  purposes  of  dividing  Friends  from  one 
another,  and  tended  perhaps  more  powerfully 
to  accelerate  the  schism,  than  even  the  pecu- 
iar  dogmas  of  the  new  sect.  We  have  felt 
keenly  and  deplored  the  bitter  fruits  of  an  en- 
vious, jealous  spirit,  and  ought  to  be  admon- 
ished, to  guard  every  avenue  by  which  it  could 
gain  an  entrance,  under  any  other  form  or  pre- 
text, still  further  to  scatter  in  Jacob,  and  divide 
in  Israel. 

Another  way,"  saysS.  C.  "that  the  enemy 
seeks  to  break  the  unity,  and  dissolve  the  bond 
of  amity,  is  by  sowing  a  seed  of  jealousy  and 
prejudice  in  the  hearts  of  such  in  whom  he 
can  get  an  entrance;  that  they  may  cease  from 
the  true  and  unfeigned  love,  and  that  upon  a 
pretended  reason,  because  of  this  or  that, 
which  is  supposed  or  imagined  in  the  evil 


parts  in  themselves  against  others;  giving  heed 
to  evil  thoughts  or  surmises,  which  break  forth 
many  times  in  whisperings  and  tale-bearing, 
which,  though  the  thing  supposed  to  be  evil, 
were  really  so,  yet  this  is  not  to  be  allowed  or 
given  way  to  among  you,  but  to  use  plainness 
one  towards  another,  and  single-heartedness; 
and  to  shut  out  the  evil  one  in  this  his  subtle 
appearance  also.  Oh!  dear  Friends,  remember 
how  the  Lord  hath  dealt  with  you,  and  deal 
you  so  one  by  another.  He  hath  not  sought 
occasions  against  you,  but  hath  long  borne 
and  suffered,  and  exercised  much  patience  and 
tenderness  towards  you;  yet  plainly  reproving 
the  evil  in  you,  and  not  treasuring  it  up  against 
you.  Oh  Friends!  be  like-minded  one  towards 
another,  that  the  enemy  of  your  peace  and 
concord,  may  be  defeated,  and  you  preserved 
entire  to  one  head,  even  to  Christ  Jesus;  that 
ye  may  be  one,  and  the  name  of  the  Lord  may 
be  one  among  you;  and  that  which  tends  to 
the  making  cold  your  love,  may  be  judged  in 
all;  and  so  brotherly  love  will  continue  with 
you  to  the  end." 

"  Dear  friends,  watch  in  that  which  gives 
you  a  living  feeling  of  the  living  body  which 
is  the  church,  that  in  all  things  you  may  demean 
yourselves  as  true  'members  of  it,  serving  one 
another  in  love,  and  submitting  yourselves  one 
unto  another  for  the  Lord's  sake;  that  in  all 
plainness  and  singleness,  as  becometh  the  truth, 
you  may  seek  to  preserve  the  unity  which  the 
enemy  of  truth  and  peace  doth  envy;  so  shall 
ye  continue  to  strengthen  one  another's  hands 
in  every  good  work;  and  this  shall  tend  to  the 
weakening  of  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  who 
seek  to  divide  you,  that  they  might  rule  over 
you.  Many  other  designs  doth  the  wicked  one 
try,  daily  to  break  and  divide,  more  than  can 
now  be  named,  or  here  inserted;  but  they  are 
all  out  of  the  light,  and  if  you  be  in  it,  you  will 
see  them,  and  that  will  preserve  you;  for  it  is 
one,  and  did  make  us  one,  and  will  keep  us  to 
be  of  one  heart  and  mind  to  the  end,  if  we  abide 
in  it." 


From  the  Newport  Mercury  of  9lh,  ult. 

Died,  in  this  town  on  Saturday  last,  Hannah  Gould, 
widow  of  James  Gould,  aged  84  years.  The  deceased 
was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  through- 
out her.useful  and  protracted  life,  maintained  in  their 
purity  the  benevolent  sentiments  and  simple  habits 
of  that  respectable  denomination  of  Christians.  She 
was  early  distinguished  for  strength  of  intellect  and 
energy  of  character — qualities  so  essential  to  success 
in  life,  and  which  never  deserted  her  to  her  latest  hour. 
In  the  gloomy  period  of  the  Revolution,  when  the 
misfortunes  of  the  times  were  aggravated  in  her  case 
by  pecuniary  difficulties,  she  manifested  a  spirit  of 
persevering  industry,  which,  regulated  as  it  was  by 
undevialing  principle,  insured  her  success  in  those 
virtuous  efforts.  To  her  immediate  connexions,  and 
to  youth  in  general,  she  was  a  valuable  counsellor — 
shrewd,  consistent,  and  inflexibly  honest,  and  afford- 
ing, by  the  variety  and  aptness  of  her  anecdotes,  the 
happiest  illustrations  of  her  prudential  maxims. — It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  an  individual  like 
this  was  beloved  and  reverenced  within  her  domestic 
circle,  and  that  she  leaves  to  her  bereaved  and  re- 
spectable descendants,  the  legacy  of  a  character, 
which  they  will  delight  to  cherish. 
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For  "The  Friend." 
DR.  WILLIAM  HARVEY. 
One  of  the  volumes  of  the  "Family  Library," 
recently  published  by  Murray  of  London,  con- 
tains short  biographical  sketches  of  several  of 
the  most  eminent  British  physicians,  and 
amongst  others  a  notice  of  Dr.  William  Harvey, 
the  celebrated  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  , 

He  was  born  at  Folkstone  in  Kent,  in  the 
year  1578.    At  the  age  of  10  he  was  sent  to  a 
.  grammar  school,  and,  after  the  usual  prepara- 
tory studies,  was  admitted  into  the  university 
of  Cambridge. 

He  remained  there  for  five  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  period  he  went  abroad  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  medical  knowledge;  and  travelling 
through  France  and  Germany,  fixed  himself  in 
his  23d  year  at  Padua,  the  seat  of  the  most 
celebrated  medical  schools  then  in  existence. 
He  remained  in  this  city  long  enough  to  obtain 
a  doctor's  degree,  after  which  he  returned  to 
England;  graduated  again  at  Cambridge,  and 
settled  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the 
city  of  London.  His  attention  was  first  drawn 
to  the  subject  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
by  the  lectures  of  the  Paduan  Professor  of 
Anatomy  (Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente,)  who 
taught  the  existence  of  valves  in  all  the  veins 
of  the  body;  and  from  this  his  intelligent  pupil 
was  led  into  an  enquiry  as  to  the  use  of  these 
valves,  which  finally  resulted  in  the  brilliant 
discovery  which  has  rendered  his  name  so 
famous  in  the  annals  of  medicine.  Being  ap- 
pointed lecturer  on  anatomy  and  surgery  to 
the  London  college  of  physicians,  he  prosecuted 
his  investigations  with  a  patience,  assiduity,  and 
skill,  seldom  equalled  in  the  pursuit  of  scientific 
truth. 

Like  Newton  and  other  great  masters  of 
philosophy,  Dr.  Harvey  was  neither  hasty  in 
forming  his  own  opinions  upon  the  highly  im- 
portant and  interesting  subject  which  engaged 
his  attention,,  nor  in  communicating  to  others 
the  results  of  his  experiments.  It  was  sixteen  or 
eighteen  years  from  the  commencement  of  his 
researches,  before  he  publicly  announced  his 
doctrines  even  to  the  students  that  composed 
his  class;  and  even  after  this  he  continued  as- 
siduously to  repeat  his  experiments,  and  verify 
his  observations,  until,  after  twenty-six  years' 


labour,  and  in  the  50lh  year  of  his  aye,  he  pub- 
lished his  great  work,  entitled  "  Treatise  on 
the  motion  of  the  Heart  and  Blood." 

"  The  subject  of  the  present  chapter,"  says 
his  biographer,  '•  calls  up  recollections  that 
justly  place  his  name  in  the  highest  rank  ot 
natural  philosophprs.  The  same  services  which 
Newton  afterwards  rendered  to  optics  and  as- 
tronomy, by  his  theories  of  light  and  gravitation, 
Harvey  conferred  upon  anatomy  and  medicine, 
by  his  true  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.    A  short  statement,"  continues  he,  "  of 
what  is  meant  by  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
will  enable  us  fully  to  appreciate  the  value  and 
importance  of  this  great  discovery.    And  this 
may  the  more  easily  be  done,  as  the  apparatus 
by  which  it  is  carried  on,  is  at  this  time  of  day 
probably  the  best  understood  of  any  part  of 
the  animal  economy.    Of  the  u'ility  of  the  cir- 
culation, every  one  will  be  immediately  aware, 
when  it  is  mentioned,  that  one  of  its  chief  pur- 
poses is  to  distribute  to  every  part,  every  ex- 
tremity, nopk  and  corner  of  the  body,  the 
nourishment  which  is  received  into  it  by  one 
aperture:  what  enters  at  the  mouth,  by  means 
of  this  function  finds  its  way  to  the  finger  ends. 
To  effect  this  difficult  purpose,  two  things  are 
necessary.    1st.  A  proper  disposition  of  the 
blood  vessels,  which  has  been  not  unaptly  com- 
pared to  the  laying  of  the  water  pipes  in  a 
populous  city.    2nd.  The  construction  of  the 
engine  at  the  centre,  viz.  the  heart,  for  driving 
the  blood  through  them.    In  the  case  of  the 
conveyance  of  water,  one  system  of  pipes  is 
sufficient,  but  in  the  living  body  another  system 
of  vessels  is  required  to  reconvey  the  blood 
back  to  its  source." 

"  The  body,  therefore,  contains  two  systems 
of  blood  vessels,  called  arteries  and  veins.  The 
next  thing  to  be  considered,  is  the  engine  which 
works  this  machinery;  for  this  purpose  there  is 
provided  in  the  central  part  of  the  body  a 
hollow  muscle,  viz.  the  heart,  by  the  contrac 
tion  of  whose  fibres,  the  four  cavities  of  which 
it  consists  are  squeezed  together,  so  as  to  force 
out  of  them  any  fluid  they  may  happen  to  con- 
tain. By  the  relaxation  of  the  same  fibres 
these  cavities  are  in  their  turn  dilated,  and  of 
course  prepared  to  admit  any  fluid  which  may 
be  poured  into  them.  Into  these  cavities  are 
inserted  the  great  trunks,  both  of  the  arteries 
which  carry  out  the  blood,  and  of  the  veins 
which  bring  it  back.  The  arteries  arise  from 
cavities  called  ventricles;  the  veins  pour  their 
contents  into  cavities  denominated  auricles. 
By  the  successive  contractions  and  dilations  of 
these  several  cavities  of  the  heart,  it  has  been 
calculated  that  all  the  blood  in  the  body  passes 
through  the  heart  about  once  in  four  minutes. 
Consider  what  an  affair  this  is,  when  we  come 
to  very  large  animals, 


"  The  aorta  (which  is  the  name  given  to  the 
chief  artery)  of  a  whale  is  larger  in  the  bore 
than  the  main  pipe  of  the  water  works  at  Lon- 
don Bridge,  and  the  water  roaring  in  its  pass- 
age through  that  pipe  is  inferior  ini  mpetus 
and  velocity  to  the  blood  gushing  from  the 
whale's  heart.    To  render  this  short  account 
more  precise,  it  must  be  observed,  that  with  the 
apparatus  mentioned  above  two  distinct  circu- 
lations are  carried  on.  For,  besides  circulating 
generally  through«lhe  body,  the  blood  must 
come  somewhere  into  contiguity  with  the  air, 
in  order  to  purify  it,  and  change  its  colour  from 
dark  to  brisrht  red.    Hence  .the  heart  is,  as  it 
were,  a  double  organ,  having  a  double  office  to 
perform;  of  its  four  cavities,  two  are  employed 
to  carry  on  the  general  circulation,  while  the 
remaining  auricle  and  ventricle  keep  up  the 
smaller  circulation  through  the  lungs,  where  the 
blood  meets  with  the  atmospheric  air.  Stated 
in  this  summary  way,  nothing  seems  easier, 
more  obvious,  or  more  readily  understood,  than 
the  physiology  of  this  great  and  important  func- 
tion; but  until  the  lime  of  Harvey  it  was  in- 
volved in  the  greatest  obscurity,  and  mixed 
up  with  all  manner  of  contradictory  absurdities. 
And  yet  before  his  day  many  things  were  made 
out;  the  valves  of  the  veins,  for  instance,  were 
known;  the  pulmonary  circulation  was  under- 
stood, and  several  other  essential  points  had 
been  established;  ^still  the  great  inference  had 
never  been  drawn.    So  often  are  we  on  the 
very  threshold  of  a  discovery,  which  by  some 
fatality  we  miss;  and  when  it  is  at  length  made, 
have  only  to  express  our  astonishment  that  we 
were  so  marvellously  purblind  as  to  overlook 
it." 

Our  philosopher  had  been  taught  by  his 
anatomical  preceptor  at  Padua,  that  the  use 
of  the  valves  of  the  veins  was  to  moderate  the 
flow  of  blood  from  their  trunks  into  their 
branches;  he,  however,  "  more  rationally  and 
more  obviously  insisted  (says  his  biographer, 
in  giving  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  proof  of  bis 
theory  of  circulation)  that  the  valves  were 
intended  to  facilitate  the  return  of  the  blood 
to  the  heart.  Tie  up  a  vein,  or  compress 
it,  as  is  done  in  the  simple  operation  of 
venesection,  and  you  see  the  part  of  the  vein 
at  a  greater  distance  from  the  heart  swell  and 
become  distended;  whereas  the  contrary  hap- 
pens if  you  pass  a  ligature  round  an  artery. 
By  this,  and  other  similar  reasonings,  he  de- 
monstrated that  the  heart  being  excited  to  con- 
tract by  the  stimulus  of  the  blood,  that  fluid  is 
impelled  through  the  arteries,  and  having 
served  every  purpose  of  secretion  and  nourish- 
ment, returns  by  the  veins,  to  recommence  its 
circulation." 

This  is  the  general  outline  of  Harvey's 
theory,  the  minute  arguments  and  physiological 
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reasonings  by  which  he  mintained  Its  truth,  are 
of  course  much  more  extensive  and  elaborate. 
There  were,  however,  two  points,  in  which  his 
system  was  defective,  and  which  were  left  to 
be  discovered  by  the  acute  observations  of 
later  physiologists,  viz.  the  contractile  power  of 
the  coats  of  the  arteries,  and  minute  connection 
of  the  veins  with  the  arteries.  On  the  publi- 
cation of  his  great  work,  Harvey's  practice  as 
a  physician  considerably  decreased.  He  was 
esteemed  a  visionary,  if  not  an  insane  enthusi- 
ast; but  after  enduring  all  the  opposition  which 
could  be  raised  by  argument,  ridicule,  and  in- 
vective, he  lived  to  see  its  reputation  gradually 
esteemed,  until,  about  twenty-five  years  after 
his  first  publication,  it  was  received  in  all  the 
universities  in  the  world. 

The  original  manuscript  of  Harvey's  lectures 
upon  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  preserved, 
it  is  said,  in  the  British  museum,  and  the  college 
of  physicians  in  London  have  now  in  their  pos- 
session some  curious  anatomical  preparations 
used  by  him  in  illustrating  his  lectures,  which 
though  rude,  as  compared  with  the  present 
methods  of  preserving  parts  of  the  human  body, 
must  have  been  esteemed  highly  ingenious  at 
the  time  they  were  prepared.  "  They  consist 
of  six  tables  or  boards,  upon  which  are  spread 
the  different  nerves  and  blood  vessels  carefully 
dissected  out  of  the  body;  in  one  of  them  the 
semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta  are  distinctly 
to  be  seen.  Now,  these  valves,  placed  at  the 
origin  of  the  arteries,  must,  together  with  the 
valves  of  the  veins,  have  furnished  Harvey  with 
the  most  striking  and  conclusive  arguments 
in  support  of  his  novel  doctrines." 

Z. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend  " 

The  Indian  Languages  and  Pennsylvania 
History. 

In  the  hope  that  historical  topics  may  not  be 
altogether  alien  to  the  purposes  of  "The  Friend," 
it  is  proposed  to  occupy  a  few  of  its  columns 
in  briefly  examining  several  prominent  works 
upon  the  ancestry  of  the  Indian  tribes  and  the 
subject  of  Pennsylvania  history. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  or  pretended  by 
English  writers,  in  derogation  of  our  forefathers 
as  a  people,  the  diligence  of  our  historical 
investigations,  and  the  cheerfulness  and  ardour 
with  which  they  are  pursued,  leave  little  doubt 
that  we  are  either  wholly  destitute  of  sensi- 
bility on  the  subject,  or  entertain  no  apprehen- 
sion as  to  the  result.  Massachusetts,  with 
her  characteristic  zeal  for  truth  and  knowledge, 
commenced  her  enquiries  in  1790,  and  up- 
wards of  twenty  volumes  of  collections  attest 
the  greatness  of  her  activity  and  enterprise. 
New  York  followed  her  example  in  1804,  and 
since  that  period  have  sprung  into  existence 
many  similar  institutions  in  various  sections  of 
the  United  States.  Among  these  the  highly 
meritorious  societies  of  Rhode  Island  and 
New  Hampshire,  and  the  one  recently  estab- 
lished at  Quebec,  deserve  special  indication. 
An  association,  called  li  The  American  Anti- 
quarian Society,"  was  formed  in  Massachusetts 
about  the  year  1812,  for  the  purpose  of  unfold- 
ing the  natural,  artificial,  and  literary  antiqui- 


ties of  America.  This  society,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, comprehended  a  wider  range  of  objects 
than  any  of  its  predecessors.  It  has  published 
a  single  volume  under  the  title,  Archaeologia 
Americana,  a  book  which,  for  curious  learning 
and  literary  execution,  reflects  the  most  distin- 
guished credit  upon  the  gentlemen  engaged  in 
its  composition.  Amidst  this  emulation  of  re- 
search, the  American  Philosophical  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  did  not  hesitate  to  add  a  com- 
mittee to  the  six  originally  existing,  with  a  view 
to  explore  the  vast  fields  of  history,  moral  sci- 
ence, and  general  literature.  This  committee 
was  separated  in  1815,  on  the  suggestion,  it  is 
understood,  of  the  late  Dr.  Wistar,  with  whom 
it  was  a  subject  of  surprise  and  regret,  that, 
while  other  states  of  the  confederacy  were  dis- 
puting the  palm  of  industry  in  the  elucidation 
of  their  early  and  subsequent  annals,  Pennsyl- 
vania should  be  without  a  society  to  contribute 
her  proportion  to  the  common  stock  of  histori- 
cal knowledge.  The  duty  therefore  assigned 
to  this  committee  was  to  investigate  the  con- 
cerns of  Pennsylvania  in  particular,  as  well  as 
the  United  States  and  America  in  general — in 
a  word,  to  develope  the  history,  physical  geo- 
graphy, topography,  antiquities,  and  statistics  of 
the  state  and  country.  In  this  extensive  range 
of  enquiry,  the  lineage  and  manners  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes  was  an  object  which  claimed 
early,  if  not  primary  attention.  Much  curious 
information  respecting  their  habits  and  charac- 
ter, was  known  to  be  possessed  by  John  Hecke- 
welder,  a  Moravian  missionary  of'  Bethlehem, 
who  had  resided  among  the  Delaware  Indians 
upwards  of  forty  years.  Peter  S.  Du  Ponceau, 
the  venerable  and  very  learned  corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  committee,  addressed  a  letter 
to  this  gentleman,  and  seconded  as  it  was  by 
one  from  Dr.  Wistar,  elicited  the  letter  No.  4 
of  the  correspondence,  accompanied  by  a  copy 
of  Zeisberger's  grammar  of  the  Delaware  lan- 
guage. The  grammar  being  compiled  in  Ger- 
man, was  committed  to  Du  Ponceau  for  trans- 
lation. In  the  prosecution  of  this  undertaking, 
he  became  enraptured  with  the  beauties  of 
the  Lenape  idiom,  and  occasional  difficulties 
presenting  which  required  explanation,  a  regu- 
lar epistolary  interchange  was  the  consequence. 
This  correspondence,  together  with  the  admi- 
rable reports  of  the  Secretary,  and  the  excellent 
historical  account  of  the  Indians  by  Hecke- 
welder,  composes  the  matter  of  a  volume,  and 
the  only  one,  which  has  been  published  by  the 
committee  to  the  world.  This  is  the  more  to 
be  regretted  ,because  we  were  informed,  so  long 
ago  as  1821  ,*  that  ample  and  precious  materials 
had  been  subsequently  collected,  which  only  re- 
quire the  plastic  hand  of  the  artist  to  give  to 
them  form  and  proportion. 

Of  all  the  subjects  connected  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  committee,  few  can  be  more  attrac- 
tive to  us  as  men — few  more  exciting  to  our 
sensibilities  as  Americans — than  the  original 
condition,  gradual  decrease,  and  approaching 
extinction,  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this 
country.  There  was  something  so  novel  in 
their  primitive  state — so  full  of  romance  coupled 


*  Annual  oration  delivered  before  the  Philosophi- 
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with  wonder — that  the  mind  is  staggered  while 
it  contemplates  it,  either  in  reference  to  civi 
Ijzed  man,  or  their  present  reduced,  forlorn,  and 
depraved  condition.  Their  history,  therefore, 
should  possess  for  us  a  peculiarity  of  interest  and 
importance,  and  a  corresponding  zeal  should 
be  awakened  to  the  investigation  of  their  cus- 
toms and  language.  Indeed,  this  seems  to  be 
a  department  of  knowledge  so  peculiarly  and 
intrinsically  our  own,  that  the  cultivation  of  it 
is  nearly  connected — perhaps  almost  identi- 
fied, with  our  national  fame.  The  Germans, 
already  the  uncontested  proprietors  of  so  many 
regions  of  science,  are  even  now  disputing  with 
the  Russians  the  possession  of  this  magnificent 
and  fruitful  domain.  If  we  make  no  additions 
to  the  "lessons  of  our  German  instructors — if 
we  permit  these  people  to  sink  into  the  grave 
without  adequate  enquiry  about  their  primeval 
origin,  and  give  no  account  of  their  migration 
hither — we  shall  prove  ourselves  unworthy 
stewards  of  a  subject  committed  by  nature  to 
our  diligence  and  care. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  learned  in  all  countries, 
seems  to  have  been  unusually  exercised  in 
relation  to  the  ancestry  of  our  aborigines. 
'  Some  seem  to  opine  that  they  belong  to  the 
lost  flock  of  the  house  of  Israel,  and  know  not 
otherwise  how  to  understand  the  prediction 
of  Scripture.  Without  stopping  to  enquire, 
whether  the  passage  has  not  at  least  an  equal 
applicability  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
Jews,  who,  dispersed  over  every  country,  are 
aliens,  in  all; — we  may  fairly  claim — with  the 
utmost  respect  for  Dr.  Boudinot  and  his  adhe- 
rents— something  more  conclusive  of  their 
origin.  Le  Page  Du  Gratz,  in  his  history  of 
Louisiana,  argues,  with  the  assistance  of  a  pass- 
age from  Diodorus  Siculus,  that"  the  Natches 
who  emigrated  from  Mexico  to  Louisiana,  are 
descended  from  certain  Phoenicians  or  Car- 
thagenians,  who  had  been  wrecked  upon  the 
shores  of  South  America.  This  conjecture 
reposes  upon  the  slender  foundation,  that  a 
very  large  island,  lying  some  distance  from 
Africa,  of  delightful  temperature,  and  filled  with 
the  greatest  variety  of  fruits  and  game,  was  re- 
sorted to  by  the  Africans  for  recreation  in  the 
summer.  He  likewise  hazards  the  opinion, 
that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Mexico  are 
derived  from  China  or  Japan,  and  assigns  no 
other  reason  for  the  belief,  than  that  he  was  in- 
formed in  1752,  by  a  man  of  learning,  that  the 
library  of  the  King  of  France  contained  a 
Chinese  MS.  which  affirms  the  fact  of  their 
emigration  from  Corea.  These  reasons,  we 
are  obliged  to  say,  are  most  unsatisfactory. 
Now  setting  aside  the  probability  of  mistake 
on  the  part  of  Diodorus,  that  excursions  so  re- 
mote would  be  undertaken  or  projected  for 
the  purposes  of  health  or  of  pleasure,  we 
think  that  the  former  opinion,  before  it  be 
adopted,  wants  some  confirmation.  Touching 
the  derivation  of  the  Mexicans  from  China  or 
Japan,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  possibility 
of  misinformation  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
Chinese  MS. — the  probability  of  its  being  sup- 
posititious— and  even  if  genuine,  that  it  may  not 
be  true— all  combine  to  cast  a  shade  of  much 
incertitude  upon  the  character  of  the  evidence. 
It  seems  to  us  that  nothing  less  than  some  per- 
manent, radical,  and  characteristic  resemblance 
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between  two  people,  in  the  absence  of  direct, 
unequivocal  testimony  can  countenance  the 
idea  of  descent.  Du  Pratz  discovers  his  con- 
sciousness of  this,  in  regretting  the  destruction 
of  the  Mexican  hieroglyphics,  as  they  might 
have  contributed  some  trifling  corroboration 
of  his  theory,  or  slightly  invalidated  the  plau- 
sibility of  his  supposition. 

For  the  purpose,  therefore,  of  scanning  the 
subject  more  closely,  let  us  return  to  the  re- 
searches of  Du  Ponceau  into  the  structure  of 
the  Indian  languages.  As  he  sedulously  availed 
himself  of  every  available  assistance,  his  accu- 
racy and  knowledge  are  worthy  of  the  most 
implicit  reliance.  Superadded  to  the  aid  de- 
rived from  Heckewelder,  who  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  Lenni  Lenape  idiom,  he 
laid  under  contribution  the  other  missionaries 
of  his  correspondent's  religious  persuasion,  who 
abundantly  furnished  him  with  Grammars, 
Dictionaries,  and  elementary  works  compiled 
or  composed  for  their  young  ministers  visiting 
America.  Of  the  forms  and  constructions  of 
the  Delaware  and  Iroquois,  the  two  principal 
mother  tongues  of  the  country,  with  which  by 
this  means  he  became  conversant,  no  satisfac- 
tory account  is  given  by  professor  Vater  in 
his  celebrated  Mithridates.  This  great  work, 
it  may  be  incidentally  observed,  which  Du 
Ponceau  seems  to  have  studied  with  an  untir- 
ing, assiduous,  and  enthusiastic  devotion,  he 
pronounces  "the  most  astonishing  philologi- 
cal collection  the  world  has  ever  seen."  The 
commendation  is  [by  no  means  extravagant, 
since  it  is  intended  to  embrace  an  epitome 
of  all  the  existing  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  languages  of  the  whole  earth,  and 
actually  gives  specimens  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
in  nearly  five  hundred  tongues  and  dialects. 
Two  volumes  of  this  Herculean  prodigy,  con- 
taining together  874  pages,  are  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  Indian  languages  of  North  and 
South  America.  In  addition  to  these  sources  of 
formation,  every  opportunity  which  presented 
of  conversing  with  Indians,  interpreters,  and 
others,  practically  skilled  in  the  American  lan- 
guages, was  eagerly  accepted.  With  such 
facilities  the  researches  of  our  distinguished 
townsman  were  commenced,  and  continued 
with  a  patience  which  no  labour  could  fatigue — 
an  ardour  which  no  obstacles  could  extinguish 
or  abate.  In  his  conclusions,  abundant  reason 
for  confidence  may  be  found  in  his  well  known 
character,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  for 
profound  investigation;  and  in  his  own  decla- 
ration, that  he  entered  upon  his  subject  with  a 
mind  not  trammeled  with  a  favourite  theory, 
and  free  from  the  bias  of  preconceived  opinions. 
Thel  earned  Remusat  devoted  an  article  in  the 
Journal  des  Savans  for  February  1 827,  to  the 
volume  under  consideration.  He  bestows  a 
warm  panegyric  upon  the  researches  of  Du 
Ponceau,  whose  deep  erudition  and  philologi- 
cal sagacity,  he  thinks,  eminently  qualified  him 
for  the  illustration  and  comparison  of  the  In- 
dian languages.  Further  testimony  has  lately 
been  adduced  to  the  accuracy  of  his  views,  by 
John  Tanner,  whose  long  residence  among  the 
Indians  and  reputation  for  truth,  render  him 
both  a  competent  and  credible  witness. 

J.  R.  T. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Bible  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  in  America,  read  at  the  An- 
nual Meeting  held  on  the  evening  of  the  eight- 
eenth of  fourth  month,  1831. 

To  the  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  Ame- 
rica : 

In  presenting  their  second  annual  report  to 
the  Association,  the  managers  have  much  sa- 
tisfaction in  stating,  that  the  first  duties  which 
devolved  upon  them,  the  stereotyping  of  the 
plates  and  the  printing  of  the  first  edition  of 
the  Bibles  and  Testament,  have  been  perform- 
ed in  a  manner  that  appears  to  meet  with  gen- 
eral approbation.  A  large  part  of  the  copies 
of  the  Bible  with  marginal  references  is  distri- 
buted, and  it  is  hoped  that  a  second  edition  of 
it,  together  with  a  small  number  on  paper  of 
an  extra  quality,  will  be  ready  for  publication 
about  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association. 

As  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Bibles  that  are 
printed  are  now  bound,  the  managers  will 
have  it  in  their  power  to  supply  members  with 
the  copies  to  which  they  are  entitled.  The 
first  edition  of  the  Bible  with,  and  of  that  with- 
out notes,  consisted  of  one  thousand  copies 
each,  and  that,  of  the  school  Testament  of  fif- 
teen hundred  copies ;  the  second  edition  of 
the  former  is  to  consist  of  fifteen  hundred 
copies,  of  which  two  hundred  and  fifty  are 
to  be  on  paper  of  a  superior  quality.  It 
has  been  agreed  to  authorize  the  execu- 
tive committee  to  purchase  the  necessary 
materials  for,  and  proceed  with  the  printing  of 
four  thousand  copies  of  the  Bible  with  refer- 
ences, and  one  thousand  copies  of  the  school 
Testament.  The  managers  have  thought  it  good' 
economy  to  proceed  at  once  to  print  off  this 
number  of  copies,  in  order  to  have  the  print- 
ing performed  during  the  warm  weather,  which 
is  thought  to  be  an  advantage,  and  that  they 
may  not  again  be  under  the  necessity  of  bind- 
ing the  Bible  before  the  work  is  sufficiently 
seasoned. 

The  treasurer's  account,  from  which  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  of  the  managers  may 
be  ascertained,  is  herewith  submitted. 

Conceiving  it  to  be  an  object  of  primary 
importance  to  have  the  stereotype  plates  as 
nearly  correct  as  possible,  the  managers  took 
measures  to  secure  several  proof  readings  be- 
fore the  last  corrections  were  made.  By  our 
contract  with  Jedidiah  Howe,  the  stereotype 
founder,  it  was  agreed  that  the  proofs  should 
undergo  three  separate  readings  in  his  office, 
previous  to  the  delivery  of  the  work.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  several  proofs  were  taken  for  our 
own  use,  one  set  of  which  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  an  experienced  proof  reader  for  ex- 
amination, who  gave  it  two  several  readings, 
and  received  two  hundred  dollars  as  a  compen- 
sation. Another  set  was  taken  by  the  same 
manager,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  use 
we  were  enabled  to  make  of  Bagster's  mar- 
ginal references,  and  compared  by  him  with 
Eyre  &  Strahan's  celebrated  quarto  edition  of 
1813,  which  is  regarded  in  England  as  a  stand- 
ard text.  The  copies  thus  marked  were  ex- 
amined by  a  committee  of  the  Board,  and  the 
adopted  corrections  transferred  to  a  third  co- 
py, which  was  sent  to  the  stereotype-founder  as 
his  authority  in  making  the  final  corrections. 


Three  or  four  slight  errors  which  escaped  un- 
noticed, and  which  are  all  that  have  yet  been 
discovered,  will  be  corrected  in  the  next  edi- 
tion. Apart  from  these,  it  is  believed  that  the 
text  is  nearly  faultless,  and  it  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged, by  those  qualified  to  judge,  to  be 
the  best  octavo  edition  of  the  Bible  in  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

In  order  to  procure  as  far  as  possible  the 
correction  of  any  errors  which  may  remain,  the 
managers  have  placed  a  copy  interleaved  with 
blank  paper  at  the  Depository,  for  public  in- 
spection; and  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  our 
friends,  upon  discovering  an  error  in  the  text, 
would  call  at  the  office  and  make  the  requi- 
site correction  in  the  book  thus  prepared. 

Amidst  the  numerous  editions  of"  the  Bible 
that  are  extant,  it  is  impossible  that  variations 
in  small  or  unimportant  words  should  not  have 
crept  in.  To  ascertain  the  weight  of  authori- 
ty in  favour  of  any  one  reading,  it  is  necessary 
to  the  biblical  critic  that  he  possess  copies  of 
these  various  editions.  With  this  view  the 
managers  have  commenced  forming  a  library, 
in  which  they  wish  to  collect  all  the  editions  of 
the  English  Bible  that  have  hitherto  appeared, 
and  such  as  they  may  be  able  to  obtain  in  for- 
eign languages.  They  respectfully  solicit  dona- 
tions towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  object. 
It  was  foreseen  at  an  early  period,  that  as  soon 
as  the  Association  was  prepared  to  distribute 
Bibles  the  services  of  an  agent  would  become 
indispensable  for  the  regular  and  prompt  per- 
formance of  the  business.  During  the  last 
summer,  therefore,  the  managers  appointed 
William  Salter  their  agent,  and  he  has  since 
been  engaged  in  their  service.  The  proper 
arrangement  of  the  manner  of  keeping  the  ac- 
counts and  transacting  the  business  of  the 
agency,  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  man- 
agers and  executive  committee,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  plan  adopted  is  as  simple  and  com- 
prehensive as  the  nature  of  accounts  will  admit. 

The  necessity  of  having  an  office  for  the  de- 
posit and  delivery  of  the  Bibles,  also  claimed 
the  attention  of  the  managers  at  an  early  pe- 
riod after  their  election.  Endeavours  were 
used  to  obtain  rooms  in  a  public  and  cen- 
tral situation,  with  accommodations  for  the 
printer  and  binder  under  the  same  roof.  They 
did  not,  however,  succeed  in  obtaining  an  eli- 
gible situation,  and  concluded  to  rent,  as  a 
temporary  expedient,  the  premises  which  they 
now  occupy  in  Carpenter  street,  near  Seventh 
street.  The  situation  is  unsuitable,  and  the 
accommodations  are  inadequate  for  a  perma- 
nent office;  the  building,  however,  being  occu- 
pied for  the  office  of  the  Friend,  and  William 
Salter  having  been  chosen  the  agent  for  that 
journal,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  by  us, 
it  was  thought  that  the  situation  would  serve 
the  present  purposes  of  the  institution  until  a 
more  suitable  scite  should  be  obtained.  The 
managers  have  not  lost  sight  of  this  object, 
which  they  regard  as  one  of  much  importance 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  Association.  It  is 
highly  desirable  that  a  house  in  which  the  print- 
ing and  binding  can  be  carried  on,  with  spa- 
cious rooms  for  properly  drying  the  sheets 
from  the  press,  and  keeping  the  books  after 
they  are  bound,  should  be  procured  on  one  of 
the  principal  streets  near  the  meeting-house  in 
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Mulberry  street.  A  building  sufficiently  large 
for  these  purposes,  could  be  so  divided  as  to 
furnish  all  the  requisite  room  and  conveniences, 
and  leave  offices  or  stores  below,  the  rent  of 
which  would  place  the  Association  at  a  very 
moderate  expense  for  its  own  accommoda- 
tions.. - 

Since  our  last  report,  official  information 
has  been  received  of  the  formation  of  thirteen 
auxiliary  societies  ;  viz.  in  Still  Water,  Ohio  ; 
New-Garden,  Indiana  ;  Southern,  North-Caro- 
lina ;  Salem,  Ohio  ;  Blue  River,  Indiana;  Short 
Creek,  Ohio;  Salem,  New  Jersey  ;  Eastern, 
North-Carolina  ;  Centre,  Ohio  ;  White  Water, 
Indiana  ;  Haddorifield,  New-Jersey  ;  Deep  Ri- 
ver, North-Carolina  ;  and  Concord,  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  making  together  with  those  reported  to 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Association,  twenty-one 
auxiliary  societies. 

The  reports  received  through  the  medium  of 
these,  have  enabled  the  managers  to  form  some 
judgment  of  the  extent  to  which  Friends  are 
furnished  with  the  Bible,  and  of  the  need  there 
is  for  strenuous  efforts  .to  promote  its  circula- 
tion throughout  our  religious  Society.  In  'Or- 
der to  place  this  subject  in  a  striking  point  of 
view,  the  following  extracts  from  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  managers  are  submitted  to  the 
Association. 

In  the  twelfth  month  last,  the  corresponding 
committee  addressed  circulars  to  the  auxiliary 
associations  and  other  Friends,  soliciting  infor- 
mation in  answer  to  the  following  queries  : 

1st.  What  number  of  families,  or  of  indivi- 
duals who  have  not  families,  if  any,  are  entire- 
ly destitute  of  the  holy  Scriptures  ? 

2d.  What  number  of  families,  or  of  indivi- 
duals who  have  not  families,  are  in  possession 
of  the  Old  Testament,  without  the  New,  or 
have  the  New,  and  not'the  Old  Testament  ? 

3d.  Are  there  any  schools  within  the  limits 
of  your  district,  which  are  not  duly  supplied 
with  the  holy  Scriptures  ?  If  there  are,  state 
how  many — about  what  number  of  scholars 
attend  them,  and  how  many  of  these  are  with- 
out Bibles  or  Testaments  ? 

4th.  About  what  number  of  Bibles  may  pro- 
bably be  sold  within  the  limits  of  your  district, 
exclusive  of  those  subscribed  for  by  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  those  distributed  to  the  indigent  ? 

Glh.  What  number  of  families  of  Friends 
reside  within  the  limits  of  your  auxiliary  asso- 
ciation ? 

Answers  to  this  circular  have  been  received 
from  various  parts  of  the  continent,  which  ex- 
hibit a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  the  Scriptures 
that  must  be  painful  to  every  feeling  mind. 

One  letter  states,  that  within  the  limits  of  the 
association  there  are  247  families  ;  of  which 
25  are  without  the  Old  Testament,  and  20  are 
destitute  both  of  the  Old  and  the  New  ;  there 
are  10  schools  within  its  limits,  and  250  scho- 
lars in  attendance,  most  of  whom  are  unpro- 
vided with  the  Scriptures.  The  letter  further 
states,  that  a  more  general  concern  of  late  pre- 
vails to  have  them  supplied. 

In  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  another 
association,  the  number  of  families  is  staled  to 
be  350;  of  which  18  are  destitute  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. It  is  also  stated,  that  there  is  a  great 
deficiency  of  Bibles  in  their  schools 

Another  letter  stales,  that  in  (he  limits  of 


the  auxiliary,  there  are  88  families  destitute  of 
complete  copies,  and  that  their  schools  are  not 
well  supplied. 

The  report  from  another  auxiliary  states, 
that  its  limits  embrace  300  families,  of  which 
78  are  without  complete  copies  of  the  Scripture, 
and  it  is  added  that  a  great  deficiency  exists 
in  the  proper  supply  •  of  Testaments  in  the 
schools. 

Another  letter  states,  that  there  are  wanting 
within  the  district  where  the  auxiliary  is  form- 
ed 100  large  Bibles,  50  small  Bibles,  and  50 
Testaments. 

In  another  district  from  which  information 
has  been  received,  30  families  are  entirely  des- 
titute of  the  sacred  volume. 

In  another  containing  180  families,  there  are 
reported  to  be  20  families  which  are  without  a 
copy  of  the  Bible ;  about  40  which  have  the 
New  and  not  the  Old  Testament;  and  6  schools, 
attended  by  150  children,  of  whom  50  have 
neither  Bibles  nor  Testaments. 

A  letter  from  another  auxiliary  says,  *i  We 
have  endeavoured  to  answer  those  queries 
alluded  to  in  as  explicit  and  concise  a  manner 
as  circumstances  would  admit. 

"  1st.  About  50  families  destitute  of  the 
Scriptures. 

"  2d.  None  have  the  Old  and  not  the  New 
Testament:  about  30  have  the  New  and  not  the 
Old. 

"  3d.  About  250  children  are  at  school  with- 
in our  limits  ;  of  whom  175  can  read,  and  50 
are  not  supplied  with  the  Old  or  New  Testa- 
ment. 

"  4th.  125  Bibles  and  as  many  Testaments 
can  be  sold.  There  are  about  400  families 
within  the  limits  of  this  association." 

It  thus  appears,  that  within  the  limits  of  seven 
auxiliary  associations  from  which  reports  have 
been  received,  there  are  about  400  families 
unprovided  with  complete  copies  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament ;  and  that  there  is  a  very 
great  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  the  schools. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  also,  that  the  Bible 
with  which  many  Friends  are  supplied,  is  an 
inferior  school  Bible,  printed  on  poor  paper, 
and  in  small  type.  The  reports  also  state,  that 
138  families  are  destitute  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. In  stating  these  facts,  we  by  no  means 
design  to  cast  censure  upon  our  brethren.  Yet 
we  should  not  do  justice  to  the  cause  in  which 
we  have  engaged,  if  we  did  not  make  them  the 
foundation  of  an  appeal  to  the  Christian  sympa- 
thies of  our  friends. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  desire  to  obtain 
our  edition  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  is  very  great 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  ;  that  it  is  proba- 
ble large  numbers  will  be  sold  ;  and  the  exist- 
ing deficiency  thus,  in  degree,  removed.  After 
all  who  can  afford  to  purchase  are  supplied, 
there  will  still  remain  many  who  are  destitute 
of  the  book,  and  unable,  of  themselves,  to  pro- 
cure it.  These  will  naturally  look  to  the  Bible 
Association  for  a  gratuitous  supply,  and  it  must 
be  the  wish  of  all  our  members  that  they  may 
not  be  disappointed. 

It  is  a  duty  which  we  owe  as  brethren  of  the 
same  faith,  to  strengthen  each  other  in  all  good 
works;  to  minister  to  the  necessities — not  mere- 
ly the  physical  necessities  of  each  other,  but 
to  the  moral  and  religious  progress — to  place 


within  the  reach  of  all,  that  book  which  the 
united  testimony  of  the  best  and  wisest  men 
has  pronounced  to  be  the  greatest  of  outward 
blessings. 

The  spirit  of  Christian  benevolence  is  a  mo- 
tive to  action  which  never  rests  satisfied  in 
self-indulgence,  while  a  brother  or  a  fellow- 
creature  appeals  to  it  for  sympathy.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  secure  its  aid,  that  distress  or  pover- 
ty be  made  known  to  it,  and  that  it  lies  within 
its  power  to  relieve  it.  It  considers  the  bless- 
ings of  Providence  as  gifts  in  trust  for  the  afflict- 
ed and  the  needy  ;  and  as  it  prizes  the  moral 
above  the  physical  well-being  of  our  nature, 
the  strongest  appeals  which  can  be  made  to  its 
sympathies,  are  those  which  have  for  their  ob- 
ject the  religious  improvement  of  the  human 
race.  When  we  narrow  the  circle  on  behalf 
of  which  the  appeal  is  made,  to  that  communi- 
ty which  concentrates,  within  itself,  our  strong- 
est and  tenderest  affections,  and  with  the  con- 
dition of  which,  whether  prosperous  or  adverse, 
the  welfare  and  the  happiness  of  ourselves  and 
our  childrren  are  identified,  how  much  do  we 
add  to  its  moral  force ! 

Confidently  trusting  to  the  influence  of  these 
motives  on  the  minds  of  their  follow  tnembers, 
the  managers  have  not  hesitated  to  conduct  the 
operations  of  the  Association  on  a  scale  which 
they  felt  assured  would  be  required  to  supply 
the  wants  of  our  religious  Society.  They  have 
encountered  expenses,  and  made  arrangements 
for  the  future,  which  will  require  the  aid  of  a 
liberal  hand  to  meet;  and  they  have  done  this, 
in  the  full  belief  that  so  useful  a  work  of  Chris- 
tian charily  will  not  be  suffered  to  fall  to  the 
ground.  The  contracts  which  the  managers 
have  authorized  will  require  large  additional 
resources  ;  and  in  order  to  place  the  Associa- 
tion upon  a  firm  and  prosperous  ground,  a  ca- 
pital of  not  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars 
should  be  raised. 

When  we  reflect  that  the  great  deficiency  of 
Bibles  in  our  Society  exists  in  remote  places,and 
arises  from  a  real  inability  to  purchase  them, 
it  is  manifest  that  we  cannot  expect  to  remove 
it  without  much  assistance  from  Friends  more 
happily  circumstanced.  We  must  therefore 
rfily  for  aid,  in  prosecuting  our  labours,  upon 
those  Friends,  wherever  they  are  situated,  who 
have  the  ability  and  the  inclination  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  their  fellow  members,  and  whose 
Christian  sympathies  are  not  often  appealed  to 
in  vain. 

The  answers  which  have  been  given  to  the 
circular  of  the  corresponding  committee,  re- 
ported these  families  only  as  deficient,  which 
possessed  no  complete  copy  of  the  Scriptures.  It 
is  probable  that  in  a  far  greater  number  of 
cases  than  is  reported,  the  supply  is  limited  to 
a  single  copy,  and  that  this  is  often  such  as  to 
be  illegible  by  old  persons.  But  can  a  single 
copy  of  this  invaluable  book,  be  properly  term- 
ed a  supply  for  a  large  family  ?  We  answer, 
that  it  cannot ;  that  the  Scriptures  should  be 
for  the  private  reading  of  individuals  ;  their 
companion,  not  merely  when  assembled  with 
the  family,  but  in  their  hours  of  retirement. 
Every  member  of  our  religious  Society,  who 
has  attained  to  years  of  reflection,  should  have 
free  and  constant  access  to  the  Scriptures,  and 
be  encouraged  to  make  them  his  study  and 
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elight.  The  managers  hope  to'  see  these 
views  more  generally  prevail,  and  thus  antici- 
pate a  large  extension  in  the  field  of  labour  for 
this  Association.  Should  it  become  the  prac- 
tice to  supply  every  adult  individual  in  a  fami- 
ly with  a  Bible,  the  example  ought  first  to  be 
given  by  the  members  of  the  Bible  Association. 
They  may  then  plead  their  own  practice,  and 
the  advantages  of  it,  in  recommending  it  to  their 
friends,  and  we  may  hope  that  so  wholesome  a 
custom  will  be  adopted,  sooner  or  later, 
throughout  our  Society. 

In  promoting  the  object  for  which  it  was 
instituted,  it  is  evident  that  the  parent  Society 
must  be  regarded  chiefly  as  a  central  point  of 
action,  operating  through  the  agency  of  auxili- 
ary associations.  Wherever  auxiliaries  are 
formed,  we  may  hope  for  efficient  aid  in  ascer- 
taining the  state  of  society,  and  in  supplying 
the  deficiencies  which  exist.  It  is  by  their  aid 
that  we  must  act  at  a  distance.  Regarding 
their  formation  throughout  our  Society,  there- 
fore, as  essential  to  the  full  success  of  the  insti- 
tution, we  recommend  the  subject  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Association,  in  order  that 
some  means  may  be  adopted  for  promoting 
their  more  general  establishment. 

Signed  on  behalf,  and  by  direction  of  the 
board  of  managers. 

Abm.  L.  Pennock,  Sec'y. 

Philadelphia,  4th  mo.  16th,  1831. 

TREASURER'S  STATEMENT. 
Payments  have  been,from  the  commencement  of  the  In- 

stitulion  to  thejiflh  month  \Qlh,  1831. 
To  Jedidiah  Howe,  for  stereotype  plates,    $4391  48 
A.  Kelty  and  Evan  Jones,  for  paper,     -        4226  95 
A.  Waldie,  for  reading  proofs,      -       -         230  00 
William  Brown,  for  printing  Bibles  and  Tes- 

ments,  1218  00 

Thomas  Clark  for  binding,  -  -  1249  72 
Rent,  Agent's  salary,  furniture  for  office,  and 

various  other  items,    ...         629  80 


$12,445  95 

And  the  amount  received  has  been — 
Donations  and  subscriptions,     $7622  00 
Annual  subscriptions,  first  year,,    339  00 

Do.  do.       second  year,  222  00 


From  auxiliaries,  viz. 


Vassalborough,  Maine, 

$20 

00 

New-York, 

277 

22 

Farmington,  N.  Y. 

48 

00 

Philadelphia, 

480 

Q0 

Abington,  Pa. 

113 

90 

Bucks,  do. 

76 

50 

Concord,  do. 

424 

00 

Burlington,  N.  J. 

394 

00 

Haddonheld,  do. 

182 

37 

Salem,  do. 

118 

00 

New-Garden,  N.  C. 

18 

00 

Deep  River,  do. 

20 

00 

Southern  do. 

20 

00 

Salem,  Ohio, 

39 

00 

Stillwater,  do. 

15 

00 

Short  Creek,  do. 

65 

00 

Centre,  do. 

91 

25 

New  Garden,  Indiana, 

15 

00 

2417  24 

For  interest  on  temporary  loans,    112  32 

For  sales  of  Bibles  and 

Testa- 

meats, 

260  35 

Leaving  the  Association  in  debt  to  the 

treasurer,  $1473  04 

JVo/e. — In  addition  to  the  above  balance  due  the 
treasurer,  contracts  have  been  entered  into  for  paper, 
printing,  and  binding,  to  the  amount  of  about  10,000 
dollari. 


The  officers  of  the  Association  appointed 
for  the  present  year,  are — 

Secretary. — Daniel  B.  Smith. 

Treasurer. — Henry  Cope. 

Corresponding  Members. — John  Paul,  Tho- 
mas Evans,  Isaac  Collins. 

Managers.— Samuel  Bellle,  Othniel  Alsop, 
Charles  Allen,  Isaac  Davis,  Joseph  Snowdon, 
Benj.  H.  Warder,  Edward  Bettle,  John  Rich- 
ardson, Charles  Yarnall,  Isaac  S.  Lloyd,  Thos. 
Stewardson, Timothy  Paxson,  Thomas  P. Cope, 
Thomas  C.  James,  Jasper  Cope,  Abm.  L.  Pen- 
nock, Thomas  Kimber,  Thomas  Wood,  Thos. 
Bacon,  George  Stewardson,  John  G.  Hoskins, 
Lindzey  Nicholson,  Bartholomew  Wistar,  Geo. 
Williams. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Having  observed,  with  much  satisfaction  in 
reading  '-The  Friend,"  for  some  time  past,  the 
portion  of  its  columns  which  are  occupied  on 
the  important  and  interesting  subject  of  educa- 
tion and  schools,  I  am  induced  to  forward  for 
insertion,  a  short  article  taken  from  a  late  pa- 
per, which,  in  my  apprehension,  contains  hints, 
not  altogether  irrelevant  to  the  circumstance  of 
things  among  us. 

A  Friend  to  Teachers. 

From  the  Education  Reporter. 

Duties  of  parents  in  relation  to  Schools. 

It  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  say  nothing  against  teach- 
ers in  presence  of  their  children. 

This  is  a  duty  which  ought  to  be  performed  most 
sacredly.  At  home,  never  find  fault  with  your  teach- 
ers before  your  children.  If  you  do,  how  will  they 
regard  them  ?  It  is  impossible  for  a  teacher  to  man- 
age those  children  in  school  who  hear  their  parents 
at  home  speak  lightly  of  him,  and  find  fault  with  his 
management.  They  will  think  and  speak  of  him 
just  as  their  parents  do;  and  when  in  school,  they 
will  treat  him  with  disrespect,  and  make  no  improve- 
ment under  his  care.  Even  if  you  do  not  like  your 
teacher,  do  not  say  so  before  the  scholars.  Never 
show  your  dissatisfaction  in  their  presence.  If  you 
do,  they  will  catch  your  spirit,  and  carry  into  school 
and  spread  it  among  their  schoolmates.  The  chil- 
dren will  get  their  heads  together,  and  one  will  say, 
1  My  father  says  the  master  don't  know  how  to  teach 
school;  that  he  don't  know  so  much  as  we  do,  and  is 
unlit  to  govern  and  manage  children.'  Another  says, 
'  My  mother  says,  the  master  has  no  business  to 
correct  us  for  whispering  and  every  little  fault, 
and  that  it  is  none  of  his  business  what  we  do  when 
we  go  out  to  play,  or  when  we  are  coming  to 
school  or  going  home  ;  and  I  am  determined  I 
won't  submit  to  it.'  And  thus  they  repeat  the 
sayings  of  their,  parents  against  their  teachers,  and 
encourage  each  other  in  opposition  to  his  author- 
ity. You  had  much  better  keep  your  children  at 
home,  than  to  send  them  to  school  against  whose 
teacher  you  find  fault  in  their  presence.  They  not 
only  learn  nothing  themselves,  but  they  will  destroy 
the  teacher's  influence  with  the  others.  Better  turn 
your  teachers  out  at  once,  or  keep  your  children  at 
home,  than  to  send  them  to  those  of*  whom  you  are 
ever  speaking  evil  in  their  presence. 

"  I  have  had  the  superintendence  of  one  school, 
where  the  parents  were  accustomed  to  comment  free- 
ly on  the  talents  and  proceedings  of  the  teachers ; 
and  the  consequence  was  that  no  teacher  could  ever 
govern  the  school  or  manage  it  to  any  effect.  The 
parents  were  in  the  habit,  not  only  of  finding  fault 
with  the  teachers  at  home,  but  of  going  into  the  school; 
and  there,  in  the  presence  of  all,  ccolding  and  threat- 
ening them. 

"  This  is  often  a  source  of  much  trouble  in  all  our 
districts.    Frequently  is  the  influence  of  our  best  in- 


structors greatly  impaired,  or  totally  destroyed,  by 
the  manner  in  which  parents  treat  them  and  apeak  of 
them  before  their  children.  The  influence  of  instruc- 
tors never  can  and  never  ought  to  surpass  that  of  the 
parents,  and  the  words  and  the  example  of  parents 
ought  to  have  more  weight  with  children  than  the. 
words  and  example  of  teachers.  Consequently,  what 
parents  say  against  teachers  will  go  much  farther  with 
children,  than  what  they  see  of  them  in  school.  If 
the  parents  say  the  teacher  is  a  fool,  tbey  will  believe 
it,  and  treat  him  as  such:  though  he  should  display 
in  his  school  the  wisdom  of  Solomon.  And  if  their 
parents  say  he  has  no  faculty  to  govern  children, 
they  will  believe  it,  however  well  and  orderly  he  may 
manage. 

"  I  say,  then,  be  cautious  never  to  censure  the  pro- 
ceedings of  your  school  teachers  in  presence  of  your 
children.  Never  speak  lightly  of  their  talents,  their 
manners,  or  any  thing  concerning  them,  from  which 
your  children  may  infer  that  you  dislike  or  under- 
value them.  H.  C.  W." 


The  following  Lines  were  addressed  to  a  Boy  three  ytars 
of  age. 

Come  hither  to  my  side,  my  boy, 
And  look  up  in  my  face, 
That  I  may  on  thy  youthful  brow 
Thy  future  fortunes  trace. 

Nay,  smile  not,  or  that  dimpled  cheek 
Will  rob  my  spell  of  power — 
As  dew  drops  hide  the  secret  worm 
That  feeds  upon  the  flower. 

Those  laughing  eyes  would  cheat  me,  too, 
To  think  thy  happy  lot 
Was  cast  in  some  bright  fairy  land 
Where  clouds  and  storms  come  not. 

And  hush  that  little  heart  of  thine, 
That  throbs  with  mirth  and  joy — 
Dost  think  'twill  never  feel  a  pain, 
My  fair  and  happy  boy? 

But  smile  again — I'd  rather  see 
That  bright  and  sunny  brow, 
Without  a  cloud  to  hide  the  joy 
That  sparkled  there  just  now. 

I  would  not  rob  that  little  breast 
Of  one  glad  hour  of  mirth, 
To  tell  thee  of  the  cares  and  pains 
That  visit  all  of  earth. 

"Tis  past — and  all  is  bright  again 
Upon  that  happy  brow; 
'T  was  but  a  shadow  of  the  gloom 
That  dwelt  on  mine  but  now. 

Go  forth — and  let  tby  merry  laugh 
Ring  loud  upon  my  ear — 
Keep  but  thy  heart  its  purity, 
Thy  sky  will  still  be  clear. 

Go  forth — but  trust  not  to  the  world, 
'Tis  ever  false  though  fair; 
But  lift  thine  eyes  above,  my  boy, 
And  look  for  guidance  there. 

From  the  National  Gazette. 


Price  of  Glory.  — It  has  been  calculated 
that,  from  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  in 
1804  to  the  final  abdication  of  Napoleon  in 
1815,  there  were  two  millions  and  a  half  of 
Frenchmen  slaughtered  in  his  wars.  This  is 
exclusive  of  some  half  a  million  Poles,  Ger- 
mans, Italians,  &.C.,  who  fought  under  his  ban- 
ners. If  it  be  assumed  that  the  nations  with 
whom  he  was  at  war,  tost  man  for  man,  Na- 
poleon's ambition  could  not  have  cost  our 
mother  earth  less  than  six  millions  of  her 
people. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
GOULD'S  EDITION  OF  FOX'S  WORKS. 

It  appears  from  an  article  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Advocate,  that  Gould  has  taken  great 
offence,  because  Friends  have  not  sufficient 
confidence  in  him,  to  purchase  his  late  edition 
of  George  Fox's  works  ;  and  he  bestows  many 
harsh  epithets  upon  the  Society  in  general,  and 
myself  in  particular,  in  consequence  of  it.  If 
he  would  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  course 
he  has  pursued  towards  Friends,  and  the  pains 
he  has  taken  to  misrepresent  and  injure  them, 
he  certainly  would  perceive'that  his  treatment 
has  not  been  such  as  to  inspire  them  either 
with  respect  or  confidence — and  might  well 
wonder  if  they  should  trust  him  at  all,  after 
the  repeated  proofs  they  have  had  of  his  deter- 
mination to  place  them  in  the  wrong  at  all  haz- 
ards. It  seems  that  his  displeasure  has  been 
excited,  on  the  present  occasion,  by  the  inten- 
tion of  Friends  to  reprint  George  Fox's  Jour- 
nal and  the  discussion  that  took  place  on  that 
subject  in  our  late  yearly  meeting,  during 
which  I  expressed  the  regret  I  should  feel  if 
Friends  were  left  to  supply  themselves  with 
that  work,  from  the  edition  recently  published 
by  the  separatists,  which  would  be  the  case,  if 
the  contemplated  reprint  by  our  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  was  not  made,  as  the  former  editions 
were  out  of  print. 

Every  unprejudiced  person  who  reads 
Gould's  article,  must  be  struck  with  the  indeli- 
cacy of  the  course  he  has  taken,  in  arraigning 
me  before  the  public,  publishing  private  letters, 
and  impeaching  my  motives  on  the  hearsay 
evidence  of  some  talebearer,  reporting  out  of 
meeting  and  from  memory  only,  what  had 
been  said  there  on  a  subject  under  discussion  ; 
and  all  this  without  taking  any  means  to  ascer- 
tain from  me  whether  the  alleged  expressions 
had  been  correctly  given  by  the  talebearer,  or 
whether  my  meaning  had  been  misrepresent- 
ed or  perverted.  It  should  be  observed 
also,  that,  so  far  as  there  has  been  any  inter- 
course between  Gould  and  myself,  in  rela- 
tion to  George  Fox's  works,  it  has  been  im- 
posed on  me  entirely  by  him,  and  has,  in  no 
instance,  been  countenanced  by  me  further  than 
common  civility  appeared  to  require.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  more  indecorous  for  him  thus  to 
bring  the.  matter  into  public  notice. 

The  facts  which  occurred  in  relation  to  it 
are  briefly  these : 

Gould  called  on  me  and  mentioned  his  in- 
tention of  publishing  Geo.  Fox's  works  ;  ob- 
serving that,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  old 
editions  had  been  printed,  corrections  and  al- 
terations were  necessary,  and  as  he  wish- 
ed to  sell  the  book  to  both  parties,  it  was  very 
desirable  it  should  be  examined  by  a  person  on 
each  side,  in  order  that  both  might  have  con- 
fidence in  its  correctness.  He  solicited  me  to 
undertake  it,  which  I  at  once  declined — my 
engagements  being  such  as  to  render  it  im- 
practicable. He  said  a  good  deal  about  the 
liberality  and  fairness  of  his  plan,  and  seemed 
anxious  to  secure  the  patronage  of  those  he 
called  orthodox — in  reply  to  which  I  remarked, 
that  I  did  not  think  Friends  would  have  confi- 
dence in  the  edition,  or  purchase  it,  unless  it 
was  examined  by  some  person  who  was  not  a 
Hicksite.    He  fully  concurred  in  this  opin- 


ion, and  finding  that  I  would  not  undertake 
to  examine  and  read  the  proofs,  requested 
me  to  refer  him  to  some  person  who  would 
be  suitable,  and  in  whom  Friends  would  have 
confidence.  I  expressed  my  doubt  of  his  get- 
ting any  Friend  to  engage  in  it,  but  observed 
that  if  Enoch  Lewis  or  Thomas  Kite  would 
undertake  it,  they  would  be  entirely  competent. 

I  heard  no  more  from  him  on  the  subject 
until  I  received  the  letter  dated  in  New  York, 
which  he  has  published.  As  I  had  before  as- 
sured him  that  I  could  not  engage  in  his 
scheme,  it  appeared  to  me  extraordinary  and 
obtrusive,  that  he  should  again  importune  me 
by  letter.  It  is  obvious,  however,  from  the 
use  he  has  made  of  it,  that  his  letter  was  writ- 
ten for  publication,  in  order  to  make  a  display 
of  his  "  explicit  and  candid  overture,"  and  to 
produce  an  effect,  not  on  me,  but  on  the  public. 

His  boasted  fairness  and  liberality  towards 
Friends  will  pass  for  what  they  are  worth — 
they  are  already  so  well  understood,  and  have 
been  so  fully  exemplified  in  his  past  treatment, 
that  I  apprehend,  if  the  hope  of  gain  by  selling 
his  books  to  them  had  been  out  of  the  way, 
neither  myself  nor  any  other  member  of  the 
Society  would  have  been  troubled  with  his 
"  explicit  and  candid  overture." 

He  seems  to  consider  it  "  a  melancholy  evi- 
dence of  want  of  candour  and  liberality"  in 
me,  that  after  he  had  made  me  "  the  fair  and 
liberal  proposition"  of  wading  through  eight 
volumes  of  about  4  or  5  hundred  pages  each, 
reading  all  the  proofs  for  him,  and  examining 
such  corrections  and  alterations  as  he  and  his 
friends  should  think  proper  to  make,  and  all 
this  in  order  to  aid  him  in  making  money  by 
the  reprint  of  Friends'  writings,  I  should  now 
be  so  uncharitable  as  not  to  have  confidence 
in  the  accuracy  of  his  edition,  or  so  presump- 
tuous as  to  venture  to  express  it. 

This  truly  is  arrogating  to  himself  and  his 
offers,  a  degree  of  consequence  which  no  one 
else  will  be  likely  to  award  them.  It  would 
be  extraordinary,  indeed,  if  a  man  who  never 
belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends;  who  thrust 
himself  upon  it  during  a  period  of  difficulty, 
with  the  obvious  intention  of  profiting,  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  by  its  distractions;  and 
who  has  since  been  engaged  in  fanning  the 
flame  of  discord  which  it  is  his  interest  to  cher- 
ish and  continue ;  should  assume  the  right  to 
control  the  opinions  of  the  members  of  the 
Society,  and  compel  them  either  tacitly  or 
avowedly  to  approve  his  publications,  merely 
because  he  chooses  to  allow  them  the  privi- 
lege of  reading  proof  sheets  for  him.  It  is  a 
piece  of  effrontery  which  a  man  of  modesty 
would  blush  at.  It  was  making  a  pretty  liber- 
al demand  on  my  time  and  patience,  to  ask  me 
to  devote  to  his  profit,  so  much  of  it  as  would 
be  requisite  to  labour  through  4000  octavo 
pages  ;  but  it  seems  that,  because  it  suited  nei- 
ther my  inclination  nor  convenience  to  do  so,  I 
am  therefore  expected  to  sacrifice  my  private 
opinion  respecting  his  work,  and  also  the  right 
of  expressing  it.  If  his  fairness  and  liberality 
are  to  be  paid  for  at  so  dear  a  rate,  I  suspect 
they  will  be  as  little  in  demand  as  the  volumes, 
by  the  publication  of  which,  he  is  seeking  to 
speculate  on  the  difficulties  that  have  occur- 
red in  the  Society. 


As  to  the  intimation,  in  his  letter  that  he  is 
ready  to  pay  liberally  for  the  job,  he  must  have 
judged  me  by  a  standard  of  his  own,  if  he  sup- 
posed I  could  be  induced  to  become  a  mercen- 
ary in  a  cause  where  disapprobation  prohibit- 
ed me  from  entering  as  a  volunteer. 

I  was  under  no  obligation  to  read  proofs  for 
him,  nor  to  examine  his  alterations  or  correc- 
tions, and  my  refusal  to  do  so,  left  me  perfect- 
ly at  liberty  to  express  my  opinion  when  and 
where  I  judged  it  proper,  respecting  the  de- 
gree of  confidence  which  ought  to  be  placed 
in  the  editions  of  Friends'  writings  got  up  by 
him  and  his  associates,  the  Hicksites.  Had  I  ac- 
cepted his  "  fair  and  liberal  proposition,"  it 
would  have  been  a  reason  why  I  should  not  af- 
terward avow  a  want  of  confidence. 

As  Gould  himself  has  chosen  to  bring  the 
subject  into  public  notice,  I  will  frankly  say, 
that  I  should  not  have  confidence  in  the  accur- 
acy of  any  edition  of  Friends'  writings  coming 
from  the  Hicksite  press,  unless  it  had  under- 
gone a  careful  examination  by  a  competent  per- 
son, not  of  their  party.  George  Fox's  works 
have  not  been  so  examined,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  Friends  will  have  confidence 
in  them,  after  the  evidences  they  have  had,  on 
former  occasions,  of  the  shameful  mutilation 
and  garbling  to  which  the  Hicksites  have  re- 
sorted, in  order  to  pervert  and  wrest  the  writ- 
ings of  early  Friends  into  a  conformity  with 
their  views. 

It  has  long  been  the  anxious  wish  of  the 
Hicksites  to  impress  the  public  with  the  opi- 
nion, that  the  early  writers  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  accorded  with  them  in  the  rejection 
of  several  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Almost  as  soon  as  their 
denial  of  these  doctrines  was  publicly  exposed, 
they  prepared  and  published  a  pamphlet  of  ex- 
tracts, the  object  of  which  was,  to  involve  the 
primitive  Friends  in  the  same  denial.  This 
pamphlet  is  entitled  "  The  Sandy  Foundation 
Shaken,  &c.  by  Wm.  Penn ;  to  which  are  added, 
extracts  from  the  writings  of  divers  of  our  pri- 
mitive Friends  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  Atone- 
ment, the  Scriptures,  &c."  It  was  published 
in  Philadelphia  in  1825. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  reliance  which  is  to 
be  placed  on  the  accuracy  of  Hicksite  editions 
of  the  works  of  primitive  Friends,  I  will  give 
a  few  of  the  pretended  extracts  contained  in 
this  pamphlet.  The  first  I  shall  quote  is  from 
George  Fox's  works  :  the  part  selected  by  the 
compilers  to  give  his  views  respecting  Christ, 
is  enclosed  in  brackets,  and  all  the  other  por- 
tions are  entirely  omitted  by  them. 

"  So  it  is  clear  the  eternal  God  did  not  die 
nor  was  crucified,  but  Christ  was  put  to  death 
in  the  flesh ;  this  testifies  Matthew,  one  of 
Christ's  apostles  :  So  he  was  the  one  offering 
who  made  an  end  of  all  the  offerings  among 
the  Jews,  through  the  offering  up  of  the  body 
of  Jesus  once  for  all :  so  the  man  Christ  Je- 
sus offered  up  himself,  one  sacrifice  for  sins  ; 
so  by  that  one  offering  he  hath  perfected  for- 
ever them  that  are  sanctified  ;  so  he  is  the  pro- 
pitiation, offering  and  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world,  yea,  Jesus  Christ  which  was 
of  the  seed  of  David:  and  so  according  to  the 
Scripture,  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  and  he  was 
buried,  and  rose  again  the  third  day,  according 
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to  the  Scriptures;  and  after  he  was  risen  from 
the  dead,  he  was  seen  of  the  apostles  ;  and 
again  he  was  seen  of  above  five  hundred  breth- 
ren at  once,  that  were  believers  in  him;  and 
this  was  after  he  was  dead,  buried,  and  risen  : 
but  none  of  the  princes  of  the  world  knew  him, 
for  had  they  known  Christ,  they  would  not 
have  crucified  him  ;  but  we  know  now,  that 
Christ  being  raised  from  the  dead,  dies  no 
more,  and  death  hath  no  more  dominion  over 
Christ,  in  that  he  died  unto  sin,  and  forthe  sins 
of  the  whole  world;  but  now  he  being  raised 
from  the  dead  he  is  set  at  the  right  hand  of 
God;  and  therefore  Q^7=[Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
"  a  man,  approved  of  God,  by  miracles,  won- 
ders, and  signs  which  God  did  by  him,  this 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Mary,  the  Jews  with  their 
wicked  hands  did  take,  crucify,  andslay  ;"]J^f} 
but  it  was  God,  who  loosed  the  pangs  of  death, 
because  it  was  not  possible,  that  he  should  be 
holden  of  it;  and  though  the  Jews  did  crucify 
Jesus,. and  slew  him,  and  hanged  him  on  a  tree; 
yet  God  hath  raised  him  up  the  third  day,  and 
God  hath  exalted  him  at  his  right  hand,  to  be 
a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  to  give  repentance, 
dfc.  and  forgiveness  of  sins." 

The  reader  may  easily  perceive  from  this, 
what  violence  is  done  to  the  meaning  of  G.  Fox, 
and  what  unjustifiable  means  are  taken  to 
conceal  his  belief  in  the  divinity  and  atonement 
of  our  blessed  Lord. 

The  next  extract  is  from  Wm.  Penn's  works; 
where,  in  order  to  make  him  appear  to  deny 
Christ's  atonement,  the  compilers  omit  the 
commencement  of  the  sentence,  which  is  requi- 
site to  the  sense  and  construction  of  the  part 
they  have  carved  out.  I  give  it  entire,  insert- 
ing their  extract  in  brackets. 

"  We  shall  conclude,  then,  that  Christ,  the 
Word-God,  is  the  light  of  the  world,  and  that 
all  are  enlightened  by  Him,  the  Eternal  Sun  of 
Righteousness;  therefore  the  light  of  men  is 
Christ,  for  to  Him,  Christ,  or  the  true  light, 
John  testified;  who  gives  wicked  men  to  see 
their  unrighteousness,  and  who  leads  good  men 
on  in  the  way  of  holiness,  which  persevered  in, 
brings  unquestionably  to  eternal  happiness, 
and  without  which,  Q^t=  ["  all  imputation  of 
general  acts  of  righteousnes,  performed  by 
Christ  without  us,  will  avail  nothing  for  salva- 
tion, in  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  God's 
inquest  and  judgment,  when  all  shall  be  judged, 
not  by  the  deeds  any  other  hath  done  for  them, 
(wholly  without  them,)  but  according  to  the 
deeds  done  in  their  own  mortal  bodies. "]=C0 

The  following  quotation  is  from  Isaac  Pen- 
ington's  works,  in  which  the  compilers  have 
omitted  about  four  lines  from  the  middle  of  a 
sentence  in  which  I.  P.  is  declaring  his  belief  in 
the  scripture  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Three  that 
bear  record  in  heaven,  and  have  closed  up  the 
fragments  in  one  continuous  paragraph,  with- 
out any  mark  which  would  give  the  reader  an 
idea  that  such  an  unwarrantable  omission  had 
been  made.  As  before,  the  parts  they  have 
given  are  inserted  in  brackets. 

(£r["  1st.  Concerning  the  Sacred  Trinity. 
They  (the  Quakers)  generally,  both  in  their 
speakings  and  in  their  writings,  set  their  seal 
to  the  truth  of  that  Scripture,  1  John,  v.  7. 
That  "there  are  Three  that  bear  record  in 
Heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy 


Spirit.  That  these  Three  are  distinct,  as  three 
several  beings  or  persons  ;  this  they  read  not; 
but  in  the  same  place,  they  read,  that  '  they 
are  one.'  And  thus  they  believe  their  being 
to  be  one,  their  life  one,  and  their  light  one, 
their  wisdom  one,  their  power  one:  and  he 
that  knoweth  and  seeth  any  one  of  them,  know- 
eth  and  seeth  them  all,  according  to  that  say- 
ing of  Christ's  to  Philip,  '  He  that  hath  seen 
me,  hath  seen  the  Father." — John  xiv.  9.]=^Q 
Three  there  are,  and  yet  one;  thus  they 
have  read  in  the  Scriptures,  and  this  they  tes- 
tify they  have  haal  truly  opened  to  them  by  that 
very  spirit,  which  gave  forth  the  Scriptures, 
insomuch  that  they  certainly  know  it  to  be  true, 
and  own  the  thing  from  their  very  hearts: 
0O=["  but  as  for  this  title  of  Sacred  Trinity, 
they  find  it  not  in  "  Scripture;"]=£^0  and  they 
look  upon  Scripture  words  as  fittest  to  express 
Scripture  things  by." 

One  more  instance  will  serve  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  general  character  of  their  book  of  ex- 
tracts; the  following  sentence  was  inserted  as 
being  written  by  Thomas  Story,  and  taken 
from  page  385  of  his  journal,  viz. 

"The  prophecies  concerning  the  advent  of 
the  Messiah  was  fulfilled  to  the  Jews,  to  whom 
alone  he  was  sent,  and  appeared  in  the  days  of 
his  flesh."  On  examining  T.  Story's  journal 
I  find  no  such  passage  there — but,  that  in  order 
to  give  his  language  a  meaning  adapted  to 
their  purposes,  the  compilers  have  of  their  own 
motion  put  in  the  words,  "  the  prophecies  con- 
cerning the  advent  of  the  Messiah,"  and  pre- 
fixed them  to  a  part  of  a  sentence  of  T.  S. 
thus  foisting  their  own  words  on  him,  and  im- 
posing them  on  the  public  as  the  genuine  writ- 
ing of  one  of  the  early  Friends. 

Their  pamphlet  of  extracts  contains  75  pages, 
and  abounds  with  instances  of  the  most  glaring 
mutilation,  a  few  only  of  which  I  have  selected 
as  a  specimen.  Yet  in  a  paragraph  at  the 
conclusion  of  it,  they  deliberately  say  respect- 
ing their  selections:  "They  have  been  carefully 
transcribed  and  compared;  if  however  any 
alterations  or  inaccuracies  appear,  they  are  to 
be  attributed  solely  to  accident,  and  not  de- 
sign." page  74. 

If  I  understand  the  meaning  of  this,  it  is  to 
say,  we  have  carefully  transcribed  and  com- 
pared these  extracts  and  made  alterations 
in  them  to  suit  our  views:  these  alterations  we 
hope  our  readers  will  not  detect,  but  if  they 
should  detect  them,  then  these  alterations  are 
to  be  attributed  solely  to  accident  and  not  to 
design. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  they  were  de- 
tected. Some  of  the  readers  of  the  pretended 
extracts  not  being  as  firm  believers  in  the  doc- 
trine of  chance  as  the  compilers  would  have 
them  to  be,  could  not  credit  their  assertion,  that 
alterationsso  great,  and  manifesting  throughout 
such  strong  proof  of  design,  occurred  solely  by 
accident.  The  alterations  and  garbling  were 
therefore  exposed,  and  full  and  fair  quotations 
given  from  the  writings  of  the  authors  whom 
they  had  thus  abused. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  exposure,  in  a 
second  edition  of  said  extracts,  which  they 
published  soon  after,  the  compilers,  in  allusion 
to  the  reply,  coolly  assert:  "  That  there  are 
some  errors  in  the  former  edition  of  the  ex- 


tracts, will  be  readily  admitted,  but  that  they 
are  important,  or  were  intended,  is  positively 
denied.    In  this  edition  they  are  corrected." 

It  would  of  course  be  expected  by  every 
reader,  that  all  the  "  alterations"  which  I  have 
noticed,  as  well  as  the  scores  of  mutilations 
they  had  made,  would  be  corrected;  but  so  far 
from  this  being  the  case,  the  extracts  I  have 
given,  except  the  one  from  Wm.  Penn,  were 
left  unaltered,  as  were  also  nearly  all  the  others 
they  had  made.  So  much  for  their  assertion 
that  they  had  been  corrected — it  will  pass  for 
about  as  much  as  the  positive  denial  which 
directly  precedes  it. 

In  the  concluding  remarks  to  the  second 
edition,  the  compilers  say,  "  we  are  not  consci- 
ous that  our  extracts,  in  any  instance,  give  an 
unfair  view  of  the  sentiments  of  the  writers." 
How  this  deliberate  assertion  can  be  reconciled 
with  the  alterations  and  mutilations  they  made, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive:  if  the  method  they 
take  is  the  proper  mode  of  giving  a  fair  view 
of  the  sentiments  of  an  author,  there  is  scarcely 
any  opinion,  however  absurd,  irreligious  or 
profane,  but  may  be  palmed  upon  the  best 
man  that  has  ever  written. 

These  extracts  have  been  again  and  again 
quoted  or  referred  to  by  the  Hicksites,  in  the 
Berean  and  the  Advocate,  to  defend  their  anti- 
christian  principles,  and  other  equally  great 
mutilations  committed  for  the  same  object. 

It  is  well  known  too,  that  one  of  the  publish- 
ers of  Gould's  edition  of  the  works  of  George 
Fox,  and  also  one  of  the  correctors  and  proof 
readers,  were  engaged  in  the  preparation  and 
publication  of  the  extracts  alluded  to,  if  not  the 
sole  agents  in  that  work;  and  I  would  appeal 
to  every  honest  man  to  say,  whether  the  evi- 
dences of  alteration  and  garbling  contained  in 
these  extracts  are  not  more  than  sufficient  to 
impair  our  confidence  in  any  work  coming 
through  such  hands. 

I  shall  hereafter  give  further  reasons  why 
the  editions  of  Friends'  writings  published  by 
the  Hicksites  are  not  confided  in. 

Thomas  Evans. 


Selections  from  the  History  and  Writings  of 
Friends. 

1 688.  During  the  civil  war  in  Ireland,  which 
commenced  in  the  latter  part  of  this  year,  Friends 
were  subjected  to  great  cruelties  and  losses  by 
the  Bapparees.  They  were  plundered  in  some 
places  of  nearly  all  their  substance,  their  clothing 
stripped  off  them  by  blood-thirsty  robbers  and 
murderers,  and  their  houses  fired  over  their 
heads,  and  burnt  to  the  ground.  Such  was 
the  imminent  danger  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed, that  it  seemed  impossible  they  should 
escape  death  ;  but  placing  their  trust  in  Him 
whom  they  loved  and  served,  they  generally 
kept  up  their  meetings,  and  were  preserved  in 
a  remarkable  manner,  only  four  being  killed 
during  the  war,  two  of  whom  exposed  them- 
selves improperly  at  the  time  of  their  death.  It 
was  computed  that  the  losses  of  Friends  through- 
out Ireland,  amounted  to  100,000  pounds  ster- 
ling; but  their  brethren  in  England,  exempted 
at  that  time  from  suffering,  offered  to  assist 
them,  which  they  declined  accepting,  some  of 
the  provinces  being  yet  able  to  help  one  an- 
other Several  sums  of  money  were,  however, 
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transmitted  from  London,  and  distributed  a- 
mongst  the  impoverished  members,  which  evi- 
dence of  the  brotherly  kindness  of  their  Eng- 
lish Friends,  was  acknowledged  in  a  letter  to 
the  meeting  for  sufferings  in  London,  with  a 
request  that  a  full  stop  should  be  put  to  their 
sending  any  more.  Common  afflictions  and 
calamities  have  a  powerful  effect  to  unite  the 
professors  of  the  same  faith,  to  call  forth  their 
mutual  sympathies,  and  lead  them  to  strength- 
en one  another's  hands,  to  exemplify  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  religion  they  profess,  by  a  life  of 
holiness  and  devotion  to  the  service  of  their 
Lord  and  Master.  But  how  ungrateful  is  it, 
when  he  is  pleased  to  remove  the  chastening 
root,  to  forget,  in  the  midst  of  prosperity,  his 
providential  care,  and  the  protection  and  deli- 
verance which  he  granted  in  the  hour  of  deep 
anguish  and  dismay;  and  thus,  instead  of  great- 
er degrees  of  dedication  and  love  to  him, 
not  only  to  return  back  unto  the  world,  but  to 
drink  deeper  into  its  spirit,  its  friendships,  and 
its  fallacious  pleasures,  than  ever  we  had 
done  before.  Are  not  such  in  danger,  when 
trouble  again  overtakes,  of  realizing  the  awful 
determination,  "  I  will  laugh  at  your  calami- 
ties, I  will  mock  when  your  fear  cometh." 

1696.  John  Gratton  visited  Friends  in  Ire- 
land this  year,  of  whom  he  says,  "  There  was 
great  love,  peace,  and  concord  among  them, 
and  good  order  and  government  in  a  careful 
oversight  of  the  flock,  that  Friends  be  careful, 
in  all  respects,  to  keep  their  profession  without 
blame,  and  particularly  that  none  run  immoder- 
ately after  the  world,  or  break  in  other  men's 
debts." 

1698.  The  men's  meeting  of  Bristol,  in  an 
epistle  which  they  wrote  to  the  national  meet- 
ing in  Ireland,  says,  "  Your  love  to  the  holy 
cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  and  your  zeal  for  pro- 
moting the  way  thereof,  by  a  strict  and  close 
discipline,  is  that  which  is  much  wanted  in 
many  places  ;  and  though  ignorant  and  mali- 
cious spirits  may,  as  they  have  done,  carp  at 
it,  and  cry  out  against  it  as  an  imposition  on 
conscience,  God  Almighty  hath  blocked  up 
their  way,  and  spoiled  the  spoiler,  and  mani- 
fested their  folly  to  all;  the  necessity  of  a  holy 
care  in  the  church  of  Christ,  more  and  more 
daily  appearing." 

Wm.  Penn,  Thomas  Story,  and  John  Ever- 
ett, visited  Ireland  in  the  year  1698,  attended 
the  general  meeting,  and  addressed  an  epistle 
to  their  brethren  convened  at  the  yearly  meet- 
ing in  London,  giving  some  account  of  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Ireland,  of  which  they  say,  "  Dear 
brethren,  we  have  good  tidings  to  give  you  of 
truth's  prosperity  at  large,  and  more  especial- 
ly in  the  churches,  having  had  the  comfort  of 
the  general  meeting  of  this  nation,  consisting 
of  many  weighty  brethren  and  sisters,  from  all 
parts  thereof,  which  was  held  in  the  city  of 
Dublin,  in  much  love,  peace,  and  unity  for  se- 
veral days,  wherein  we  had  occasion  to  observe 
their  commendable  care  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  blessed  truth,  in  all  the  branches  of  its 
holy  testimony,  both  in  the  general  and  in  the 
particular,  improving  ihc  good  order  practised 
among  the  churches  of  Christ  in  our  nation. 
Indeed  their  simplicity,  gravity,  and  coolness, 
in  managing  their  church  affairs,  their  dili- 
gence in  meetings,  both  for  worship  and  busi- 


ness, their  despatch  in  ending  differences  and 
expedients  to  prevent  them;  but  especially  their 
zeal  against  covetousness,  and  indifferency  in 
truth's  service,  and  exemplary  care  to  dis- 
courage immoderate  concern  in  jmrsuit  of 
things  of  this  life,  and  to  excite  Friends  to  do 
good  with  what  they  have,  very  greatly  com- 
forted us,  and  in  the  sweet  and  blessed  pow- 
er of  Christ  Jesus,  the  meeting  ended,  and 
Friends  departed.  The  Lord  giant  that  you 
may  also  see  the  travail  of  your  souls,  and  end 
of  your  labour  and  service  of  love,  who  seek  not 
your  own  things,  but  the  things  of  Jesus  Christ, 
in  this  your  solemn  general  meeting.  And, 
dear  brethren,  we  must  tell  you,  here  is  room 
enough  for  true  labourers  in  God's  vineyard, 
and  cannot  well  forbear  to  recommend  the  ser- 
vice of  truth  in  this  nation,  to  your  serious  con- 
sideration, if  haply  the  Lord  may  put  it  into 
the  hearts  of  any  faithful  and  weighty  brethren, 
to  visit  it  in  the  word  of  eternal  life  ;  for  we 
cannot  but  say,  the  harvest  appears  to  us  to  be 
great,  and  the  labourers  in  comparison  but 

few-  :  . 

The  destruction  and  scarcity  produced  by 
the  civil  war,  was  succeeded  by  a  time  of  great 
plenty  beyond  what  could  have  been  expected. 
Friends  rapidly  increased  their  stocks  and 
trade;  and  wealth  began  to  pour  in  upon  them, 
which  proved  a  snare  to  many,  who  embraced, 
with  too  great  eagerness,  the  advantages  pre- 
sented for  accumulating  riches.  The  baneful 
effects  of  prosperity  were  soon  perceptible,  es- 
pecially upon  some  of  the  young  people,  who 
perceiving  the  affluence  of  their  parents,  and 
their  disposition  to  indulge  them,  launched  into 
extravagance  and  gaiety,  and  threw  off  the  re- 
straint of  parental  authority.  This  sudden 
change  occasioned  much  exercise  to  faithful  and 
sincere  friends,  who  were  endued  with  a  fervent 
zeal  and  courage  to  withstand  this  insatiable 
pursuit  of  the  world,  and  exhortations  and 
warnings  were  issued  from  men's  and  women's 
meetings  to  the  body  of  Friends,  to  keep  close 
to  thy  truth  and  within  its  restrictions,  and  the 
Lord  wonderfully  accompanied  the  honest 
hearted  with  his  power  and  presence  in  their 
labours  for  the  preservation  of  the  Society. 

•  ■     '       ■  ■;  '  S. 

For  "The  Friend." 

I  am  much  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
catalogue  of  friends' Library  is  arranged.  The  me- 
chanical execution  is  neat,  and  the  whole  appropri- 
ate. The  collection  is  valuable,  and  the  perusal  of 
tho  works  provided,  will  doubtless  prove  a  blessing 
to  our  religious  Society. 

The  historical  sketch  of  tho  origin  of  the  library, 
introductory  to  the  catalogue,  is  also  interesting,  and 
instructive.  Honourable  mention  of  Thomas  Ghalk- 
ly's  liberality  and  wisdom,  in  laying  a  foundation  of 
the  library,  I  much  approve;  but  i  well  remember 
that  Anthony  Benezet  likewise  was  a  contributor  to 
it  during  his  life  time,  and  in  R.  Vaux's  memoir  of 
that  worthy  man,  I  find  the  following  account.  "  In 
a  codicil  to  his  will,  executed  thrie  days  previously  to 
his  demise,he  directs  his  books  to  be  given  to  the  Library 
of  Friends  in  Philadelpliia.  They  amounted  to  nearly 
two  hundred  volumes,  principally  on  religious  and 
medical  subjects."  J  supposo  this  direction  was  com- 
plied with,  and  if  so.  should  not  the  legacy  have  beer 
mentioned  in  the  historical  notice  above  referred  to? 

Senex. 

5th  month  20th. 
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We  avail  ourselves  of  the  earliest  opportuni- 
ty in  our  power  to  fulfil  the  engagement,  ex- 
pressed or  implied,  in  a  former  number,  by 
copying  into  our  pages  of  to-day,  the  lucid 
and  truly  interesting  report  of  the  managers, 
presented  and  read  at  the  late  annuaf  meeting 
of  the  "  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  Ame- 
rica." Our  readers,  on  the  perusal  of  it,  will 
be  enabled  to  appreciate  the  zeal,-  assiduity, 
and  sound  discretion  with  which  the  concerns 
of  the  institution  have  been  prosecuted,  while 
their  confidence  in  the  superiority  of  the  beau- 
tiful edition  of  the  sacred  writings  now  placed 
within  their  reach,  cannot  fail  to  be  confirmed. 
The  amount  of  deficiency  in  regard  to  a  full 
supply  of  Bibles  and  Testaments,  will  be  mat- . 
ter  of  regret,  and  perhaps  of  surprise  to  many; 
but  this,  we  doubt  not,  will  have  the  effect  to 
stimulate  to  renewed  liberality  in  providing  the 
requisite  funds;  that  a  charity  so  noble,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  necessary,  may  be  promptly 
and  adequately  sustained  among  a  people,  un- 
der obligations  so  manifold,  to  the  All-bounti- 
ful Dispenser  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift. 

FRIENDS'  LIBRARY 

Is  open  every  Seventh  day  afternoon,  from  3 
o'clock  until  sun-set.  Copies  of  the  Cata- 
logue recently  published,  can  be  had  of  the 
Librarian,  or  either  of  the  Committee,  at  62£ 
cents  bound,  or  50  cents  half  bound. 

AUXILIARY  BIBLE  ASSOCIATION. 
An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Auxiliary  Bible 
Association  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  will  be  held  in  Mulberry  street 
Meeting-house,  at  8  o'clock  this  evening. 

Joseph  Warrington,  Sec. 

5th  mo.  21. 

An  apology  is  due  from  us  for  the  delay,  though 
unintentional,  of  the  following  obituary.  It  was  plac- 
ed on  file  for  immediate  insertion,  but  escaped  recol- 
lection : 

Died  on  the  third  ult.,  at  Newhape,  Pennsylvania, 
after  a  short  and  painful  illness,  Martha  Parry, 
wife  of  Daniel  Parry,  in  the  53d  year  of  her  age.  She 
was  one  of  the  very  few  in  the  meeting,  (Solebury) 
of  which  she  was  a  member,  who,  amidst  the  late 
grievous  defection,  stood  firm  in  their  attachment 
to  the  principles,  doctrines,  and  discipline  of  our  re- 
ligious Society  ;  and  under  great  difficulties,  by 
her  steady  adherence  thereto,  evinced  her  faith  in 
her  Saviour  and  the  efficacy  of  his  trospe).  Her  loss 
will  be  severely  felt,  and  her  name  long  affectionately 
remembered,  by  her  husband  and  a  numerous  circle 
of  friends  and  acquaintances,  who  know  and  highly 
esteemed  her  worth. 

ERRATUM. 

Page  248,  in  tho  commencement  of  the  report  of 
Tract  Association,  for  "  perusing"  read  presenting. 
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Recent  communications  from  a  Traveller  in 
Hayti. 

Port-au-Prince,  Island  of  Hayli,June  25,  1830. 

"  I  arrived  at  Port-au-Prince  on  Wednesday 
the  16th  instant.  As  this  letter  is  intended 
merely  to  communicate  to  you  that  I  am  at 
last  at  my  destination,  I  shall  not  attempt  any 
minute  description  of  either  scenes  or  events. 

"  Being  aware  that  this  city  had  very  recent-, 
ly  suffered  greatly  by  fire,  I  expected  to  see  an 
unsightly  waste  of  ruin  and  decay,  but  the  lots 
are  rebuilt,  and  many  a  splendid  and  substan- 
tial edifice,  surpassing  those  to  be  seen  in  the 
city  of  Kingston,  in  Jamaica,  has  arisen,  as  the 
first  fruits  of  the  security  which  property  enjoys 
by  the  recognised  independence  of  Hayti.  As 
the  style  in  which  these  buildings  have  been 
erected  is  very  peculiar,  being  neither  copies  of 
the  old  city,  which  never  exhibited  any  thing 
but  mean  wooden  houses,  nor  erections  of  a 
taste  derived  from  the  old  colonists,  their  ex- 
ternal appearance  and  internal  economy  will 
serve  to  show  the  social  progress  which  this 
people  are  making  under  the  influence  of  their 
new  political  condition.  If  this  single  feature 
in  the  appearance  of  Port-au-Prince  has  creat- 
ed in  my  mind  agreeable  disappointpent,  the 
condition  of  its  numerous  negro  inhabitants,  in 
their  domestic  comfort,  in  their  manners,  their 
social  deportment,  and  their  habits  of  order, 
has  not  less  pleasantly  surprised  me. 

"I  have  yet,  of  course,  seen  little  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  except  what  is  present- 
ed to  my  view  by  those  frequenting  the  mar- 
kets. The  market  on  Saturday,  which  extends 
over  to  the  Sunday  morning,  presents  an  as- 
semblage of  people  who  have  no  affinity  with 
the  labouring  population  of  the  slave  colonies 
but  that  which  they  derive  from  their  common 
African  origin.  There  is  the  black  skin  and 
the  woolly  hair;  but  there  is  an  elevation  of 
character  in  the  features,  which  indicates  the 
working  of  better  motives  than  fear  and  sub- 
mission." 

"  Some  writers  -have  affirmed  that  the  un- 
tractable  idleness  of  the  Haytiens  has  led  them 
to  consult  their  ease  in  all  things.  If  this  be 
so,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  operation  of  the 
motive  in  the  preservation  of  that  robust  health 
and  vigour  which  it  seems  to  secure  to  pa- 
rent and  child,  through  the  diminished  toil  they 
enjoy,  and  by  means  of  the  possession  of 


numerous  well  trained  and  strong  limbed  asses 
and  horses,  on  which  they  are  seen  riding  to 
market,  and  bringing  down  a  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  agricultural  products  for  sale.  The  ex- 
cellent training  of  the  ass,  called  here  the  bour- 
rique,  excites  no  less  admiration  than  his  large 
size,  and  the  sleek  and  glossy  condition  of  his 
make.  As  his  great  utility  secures  him  from  ill- 
treatment,  he  is  neither  slow,  stupid,  nor  head- 
strong. Trains  of  from  three  to  six  tied  to- 
gether trot  on,  unstimulated  by  word  or  blow 
from  the  owner,  who  rides  on  one  animal,  with 
perhaps  his  wife  on  a  second,  and  his  lusty  and 
helpful  boy  on  another.  The  herds  of  these 
animals  must  be  immense." 

"  My  curiosity  has  not  been  confined  to  what 
I  can  see  in  the  streets  of  Port-au-Prince  only. 
I  have  made  an  excursion  or  two  just  out  of 
town,  to  the  little  cottage  settlements  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain  above  the  city.  I  am  told 
that  in  the  '  ancient  Regime,'  that  is  the  phrase 
here  for  the  old  state  of  things,  the  plains  were 
a  source  of  so  abundant  a  return  for  the  indus- 
try of  the  proprietor,  that  the  mountains  in 
thisn  eighbourhood  were  comparatively  neglect- 
ed, so  that  the  "Camp  des  Fourmis,"  the 
range  of  hills  so  called,  extending  from  Point 
Lamentin  to  the  Cul  de  Sac,  were  heretofore 
never  cultivated  as  they  are  now.  At  present 
they  are  covered  with  a  thousand  small  settle- 
ments appropriated  to  coffee  and  provisions, 
and  fruits  and  vegetables,  in  which  the  advan- 
tages of  irrigation,  presented  by  the  frequent 
springs  bursting  from  the  mountain  ravines, 
have  been  diligently  attended  to  in  their  agri- 
cultural economy.  The  water  is  trenched  over 
the  sunny  surface  of  each  projecting  irregu- 
larity of  the  ridge,  and,  height  above  height,  the 
cottage  of  the  humble  cultivator  is  seen  ;  or 
the  substantial  country-seat  of  the  Haytien  mer- 
chant, with  its  baths,  bowers,  and  terraced 
gardens,  has  been  erected.  I  shall  not  here  des- 
cant upon  the  fact  so  well  known,  that  an  ar- 
ticle of  the  Constitution  declared  that,  "  au 
premier  coup  de  canon  d'alarme,  les  villes  dis- 
paraitront,  et  la  nation  se  levera  ;"  but  it  is 
clear  that  this  circumstance  alone  must  have 
been  sufficient  to  influence  the  small  proprie- 
tors in  fixing  their  locations,  even  so  near  the 
city  and  seat  of  government,  in  the  mountains, 
rather  than  in  the  plains,  fertile  as  they  are. 
But  if  le  Camp  des  Fourmis  was  the  old  colo- 
nial appellation  for  this  ridge,  it  seems  to 
have  been  prophetically  given.  Its  swarms 
of  men  and  women,  youths  and  maidens, 
and  strong-limbed  children,  every  where 
seen  around  the  cottages,  or  fetching  wa- 
ter, or  washing  linen  at  the  springs,  renders 
it  a  most  significant  name.  Mr.  Lloyd,  a  Eu- 
ropean merchant  here,  inhabiting  a  most  lux- 
urious but  unostentatious  retreat  among  the 


small  cultivators,  gave  me,  in  an  evening's 
ramble  among  them,  a  highly  characteristic 
account  of  the  numerous  inhabitants  of  his 
district.  On  the  death  of  Christophe,  the  ex- 
citing alarm-gun,  that  sound  for  which  every 
Haytien  ear,  dreaming  or  awake,  is  eternally 
open,  was  heard  from  the  batteries  about  the  city. 
Instantly  a  thousand  armed  men,  ready  dress- 
ed and  accoutred  for  the  field,  descended  from 
the  steeps,  as  if  they  crept  from  the  very  cre- 
vices of  the  mountain.  Every  track- way  pour- 
ed forth  its  warriors.  That  single  sight  con- 
vinced him  that  the  country  was  lost  for  ever  to 
the  dominaticn  of  a  European  master. 

"  I  will  just  briefly  notice  that  the  planters 
here  concentrate  their  agriculture  in  little  space. 
They  take  off  a  crop  of  corn  between  their 
canes,  and  plant  peas,  potatoes,  (not  the  pomme 
de  terre,  but  the  true  patata  of  the  Indians,)  and 
maize  on  the  same  field.  They  gather  their 
peas  before  their  potatoes  are  fit,  and  dig  the 
potatoes  before  the  corn  ripens  and  shells  its 
grain — so  that  much  is  effected  in  very  little 
compass.  Food  of  all  kinds,  animal  and  vege- 
table, is  four  times  cheaper  here  than  in  Ja- 
maica." 

"  On  Sunday  morning,  (20th  instant,)  at  7 
o'clock,  his  Excellency  the  President  was 
pleased  to  appoint  me  an  audience.  I  passed 
through  the  portico  of  the  palace,  lined  with  the 
officers  of  his  staff,  into  the  hall  of  audience. 
Faces  of  the  deepest  black,  to  the  lightest  shade, 
were  among  them  ;  but  the  black  was  the  most 
predominant.  The  saloon  of  the  palace  is  a 
room  of  excellent  proportions,  lofty  and  long. 
The  floor  is  of  marble,  in  varied  compartments ; 
the  furniture  tasteful  and  elegant,  but  not  rich. 
The  Secretary  General,  who  was  there  to  re- 
ceive me,  had  just  introduced  me  to  the  offi- 
cers in  waiting,  when  the  footsteps  of  a  person 
moving  over  the  floor  of  an  adjoining  anti-room 
announced  the  approach  of  the  President  of 
Hayti.  His  person  is  small,  his  manners  per- 
fectly easy,  and  his  deportment  graceful.  He 
was  plainly  attired  in  the  costume  of  a  general 
officer,  the  only  mark  of  particular  distinction 
being  his  shoulder  belt  or  bandolier,  which  was 
of  embroidered  crimson  velvet.  His  address 
was  unaffected  and  friendly.  He  seated  me  by 
him,  welcomed  me  to  Hayti,  and  expressed, 
in  particular  terms,  his  approbation  of  the  ob- 
ject which  led  me  on  a  visit  hither.  He  gave  me 
the  assurances  of  his  esteem  and  confidence,  to 
which  he  was  pleased  to  say  he  felt  I  was  enti- 
tled by  the  high  recommendations  contained 
in  the  letters  I  had  presented  to  him." 

"  The  city  of  Port-au-Prince  is  built  on  the 
declivity  of  one  of  the  offsets  of  a  mountain  on 
its  south  side,  called  le  Camp  des  Fourmis.  It 
is  situated  just  at  the  point  where  the  moun- 
tain gradually  descends,  and  loses  itself  in  the 
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extensive  plain  of  the  Cul  de  Sac.  As  it  ex- 
tends over  the  regular  surface  of  a  hill  of  mo- 
derate elevation,  it  exhibits  to  the  traveller  ap- 
proaching it  from  the  sea  an  unsightly  appear- 
ance of  high  roofs  and  low  built  houses,  form- 
ing a  back  ground  greatly  detracting  from  the 
otherwise  beautiful  aspect  of  the  new  buildings 
by  the  shore,  with  their  arched  galleries,  piaz- 
zas, and  turrets,  called  Belvideres.  On  the 
heights  above  the  town  are  constructed  a  line 
of  batteries."  "  The  streets  are  spacious,  and 
placed  at  right  angles." 

"  The  old  colonists  secured  a  copious  supply 
of  water  by  an  aqueduct,  which  conveyed  to 
the  town  a  stream  from  the  upland  springs. 
That  aqueduct,  with  several  large  fountains, 
erected  in  the  market  and  other  squares,  to 
distribute  conveniently  the  essential  element  to 
every  quarter,  still  administers  to  the  house- 
hold wants  and  uses  of  the  inhabitants.  Open 
courses  on  either  side  of  the  street,  in  the  pav- 
ed channels,  receive  the  surplus  stream  ;  but  it 
does  not  flow  rapidly  enough,  nor  descend  in 
sufficient  abundance,  to  aid  the  police  regula- 
tions for  the  observance  of  cleanliness;  yet  the 
streets  are  kept  free  from  all  filth,  and  their 
general  condition  is  very  good. 

"  Port-au-Prince,  though  by  no  means  a 
handsome  town,  is,  at  this  day,  in  style,  and 
one  may  say  in  splendour,  far  superior  to  what 
it  was  in  the  colonial  period  of  its  history. 
With  the  wealth  of  a  commerce  derived  from 
the  resources  of  a  mighty  empire,  and  the  ele- 
gance of  a  highly  refined  people,  commanding 
multitudes  of  slaves  to  fertilize  and  embellish  it, 
its  ancient  appearance  was  poor  and  unpre- 
possessing.   In  the  early  period  of  its  settle- 
ment, the  houses  were  constructed  of  stone  ; 
but  the  overwhelming  destruction  sustained 
from  an  earthquake  led  to  a  municipal  regula 
tion,  by  which  it  remained  until  lately  a  city  of 
low,  and  unostentatiously,  if  not  meanly  erect 
ed  wooden  buildings.   The  frequent  calamities 
to  which  it  has  subsequently  been  subjected 
from  fire,   and  the  immense  and  valuable 
property  lost  in  the  years  1820  and  1822,  by 
such  devastations,  have  led  the  Haytiens  to 
attempt  providing  against  the  twofold  liability, 
as  they  expressed  it,  of  being  bouleverse  et  in- 
cendie.     They  have  commenced  re-erecting 
some  of  the  houses  destroyed  by  these  confla- 
grations, with  stone  or  brick,  cased  over  wood- 
en frames,  at  once  to  sustain  the  shock  of  the 
earthquake,  and  to  repel  the  action  of  any  fire. 
They  cover,  too,  the  roofs  with  tiles  or  slates, 
rather  than  shingles,  and  erect  their  stores  for 
merchandise    with    fireproof  terraces,  and 
wrought  iron  windows  and  doors.  These 
buildings  have  galleries,  and  arched  colonnades 
with  heavy  cornices,  and  balustrades  screening 
the  roofs,  and  floors  of  variegated  marble  and 
tiles,  in  the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower  stories. 
.  If  continued  generally,  they  will  render  this 
city  not  only  one  of  the  most  elegant  in  the 
West  Indies,  but  one  in  which  the  houses  will 
exhibit  an  interior  economy,  the  very  best 
adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  climate.  The 
marble  terraces  of  the  upper  floors  are  delight- 
ful.   The  sensation  of  freshness  they  create, 
while  adding  to  the  comfort  of  the  body,  give 
an  appearance  the  most  gratifying  and  tasteful 
to  the  eye.    The  decorations  are  appropriate. 


The  rich  and  variegated  mahogany  of  the  coun- 
try is  manufactured  into  elegant  furniture  by 
the  artisans  here.  And  the  French  taste  of  gild- 
ed mirrors,  or  molu  clocks,  and  porcelain  vases 
filled  with  artificial  flowers,  imparts  to  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  simple  Haytien  citizen  an  air  of 
refinement  not  unworthy  of  Europe.  These 
edifices  are  the  first  fruits  which  the  security  of 
property  has  yielded  since  the  recognised  inde- 
pendence of  Hayti.  About  fifteen  of  the  houses 
have  been  erected  within  the  last  two  years, 
and  about  thirty  others,  equal  in  size  and  inter- 
nal convenience,  but  not  alike  cased  with  stone 
and  brick,  have  also  been  built.  The  lofty 
pyramidal  roofs  of  these  buildings  are  finished 
with  the  sort  of  turreted  skylight  called  aBel- 
videre,  being  intended  for  the  purpose  of  ven- 
tilation, as  well  as  for  a  look  out ;  and  while 
adding  greatly  to  convenience  as  a  dwelling 
house,  gives  an  architectural  effect  to  the  town, 
at  once  handsome  and  picturesque. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Indian  Languages  and  Pennsylvania  History. 

(Continued  from  page  251.) 

The  point  to  which  the  learned  Secretary 
directed  and  confined  his  attention  was  the 
general  and  relative  character  of  the  aboriginal 
idioms  of  this  country.  The  subject  required 
laborious  research,  and  uncommon  powers  of 
comparison.  He  brought  to  it  a  mind  capable 
of  grasping  it  at  once.  His  ideas  are,  that 
the  American  languages  are  copious  and  ex- 
pressive— that  there  is  much  diversity  in  their 
grammatical  forms — that  order,  method,  and 
regularity  prevail  in  their  complicated  con- 
struction— that  poly synthetic  combinations  ex 
ist  in  all  the  dialects  of  the  aboriginal  inhabit 
ants  of  North  America — and  that  in  this  and 
other  peculiarities  they  differ  essentially  from 
mostofthe  ancient  and  modern  languages  ofthe 
old  hemisphere.  The  Indian  mode  of  combina- 
tion is  to  unite,  not  different  words,  as  in  the 
compound  diction  ofthe  Greek,  but  significant 
sounds  or  syllables,  so  as  to  strike  the  mind 
simultaneously  with  the  agent,  action,  and  at 
tending  circumstances.  Thus  the  phrase  Mani 
hacktanienk,  which  was  the  appellation  given 
by  the  [ndians  to  the  island  of  New  York,  im 
plies,  "  the  island  where  we  all  became  intoxi- 
cated." It  is  now  corrupted  into  Manhattan, 
but  its  meaning  and  origin  are  sufficiently  per- 
ceptible. The  last  syllable,  which  is  omitted, 
is  a  mere  termination  implying  locality,  and  it 
now  signifies  "  where  we  became  intoxicat- 
ed." By  this  method  of  forming  locutions, 
our  Indians  contrive  to  express,  in  a  few  words, 
a  great  variety  of  ideas.  Their  speech  is  of 
course  distinguished  in  general  for  length,  but 
is  likewise  very  remarkable  for  richness,  mo- 
dulation, and  energy.  Such  regularity  and 
order  prevail  in  these  varied  compositions,  that 
one  would  suppose,  according  to  Du  Ponceau, 
that  the  Indian  languages  were  formed  by  phi 
losophers  in  their  closets,  rather  than  by  sava- 
ges in  the  wilderness.  It  can  readily  be  con- 
ceived that,  in  the  absence  of  great  order  and 
strict  regularity  in  these  polysynthelic  or  poly- 
syllabic constructions,  irremediable  confusion 
would  soon  be  introduced. 


The  Mithridates  delineates  the  gramma- 
tical character  of  thirty-four  of  tbe  Indian  lan- 
guages, and  among  them  all,  Du  Ponceau 
avers  that  he  has  not  discovered  a  single  idiom 
which  does  not  partake  more  or  less  of  the 
polysynthetic  structure.  With  other  aid  than  that 
derived  from  Professor  Vater,  he  has  been  able 
distinctly  to  instance  the  Iroquois  or  language 
of  the  five  confederated  nations,  the  Chippe- 
way,  the  Cherokee,  the  Chickasaw,  and  the 
Wyandot,  or  Huron,  as  eminently  polysynthetic. 
It  is  true,  Du  Ponceau  does  not  allege  that  ex- 
ceptions may  not  exist  among  those  Indian 
idioms  which  are  unknown,  but  the  assertion  is 
several  times  repeated,  that,  whenever  he  pos- 
sessed sufficient  data  to  form  any  opinion  of 
the  structure  of  the  grammar,  the  polysyllabic 
combinations  were  discernible.  Two  wonder- 
ful instances  of  this  similarity  in  grammatical 
form,  are  adduced.  One  is  selected  from 
the  Araucanian  language,  which  is  spoken 
by  a  tribe  residing  near  the  southern  extremi- 
ty of  South  America,  and  the  other  from  the 
Delaware  language,  prevailing  among  the 
Lenni  Lenapes  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the 
river  Delaware.  In  the  former  idiom,  the 
word  "  iduancloclavin"  is  translated,  J  do  not 
wish  to  eat  with  him  ;  and  in  the  latter,  the  term 
".  n'  schingiwipoma"  is  rendered,  I  do  not  like 
to  eat  with  him.  Such  a  coincidence  in  verbal 
combination,  between  people  separated  by  an 
immense  distance  from  each  other,  and  so  many 
warlike  nations,  is  most  remarkable  and  strik- 
ing. From  the  numerous  examples  adduced, 
we  may  assume  it  as  a  fact  passing  almost  the 
propriety  of  a  question,  that  the  Indian  dialects, 
from  Greenland  to  Cape  Horn,  are  constructed 
upon  the  same  model. 

These  tongues,  thus  identified  as  belonging 
to  each  other,  or  as  displaying  a  family  like- 
ness, do  not  appear  to  bear  a  very  strong  ana- 
logy  to  many  of  the  languages  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere.  Du  Ponceau  has  divided  these  into 
five  classes,  for  obvious  reasons,  which  we  thall 
endeavor  very  briefly  to  disclose. 

It  is  wellknown,  that,  in  the  easternmost  parts 
of  Asia,  tjpre  prevails  a  class  of  dialects  very  si- 
milar, in  construction,  to  that  which  was  spoken 
in  China  before  its  conquest  by  the  Tartars.  This 
language  is  very  meagre  in  words,  is  composed 
entirely  of  monosyllables,  and  is  very  deficient 
in  grammatical  forms.  As  far  as  a  judgment 
can  be  formed,  by  means  of  the  excellent  gram- 
mars of  this  idiom  in  our  possession,  its  phrase- 
ology conveys  to  the  mind  merely  the  promi- 
nent ideas  of  a  discourse,  either  leaving  the  ac- 
cessary ideas  to  be  inferred  by  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  or  rendering  necessary 
auxiliary  modes  of  explanation  where  ambi- 
guities occur  or  precision  is  desirable.  Ac- 
cording to  Du  Ponceau,  this  language,  which 
is  the  type  of  many  others  prevailing  in  its 
neighbourhood,  is  so  distinguished  from  its  kin- 
dred idioms,  that  he  thinks  it  entitled  to  form 
a  genus  in  his  general  classification,  by  the 
name  asyntactic.  The  Icelandic,  Danish, 
Swedish,  and  even  the  German  and  English, 
are  placed  in  the  second  class  under  the  title 
analytic.  These  languages  vary  from  the 
former  in  their  possessing  sufficient  grammati- 
cal forms  for  all  the  purposes  of  connexion 
and  intelligence,  but  so  organized  that  each 
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distinct  idea,  and  each  shade  of  an  idea,  re- 
quires a  separate  word  for  its  expression.  Thus 
are  instanced  the  phrase i  of the  man,'  which  is 
expressed  in  a  single  word  by  the  Latin  '  ho- 
minis;'  the  locution  i  I  will  not,''  or  J  am  not 
willing,  by  '  nolo;'  the  verbal  form,  Iwillgo, 
by  'ibo,'  &c.  The  third  class,  denominated 
synthetic,  consists  of  those  languages  in  which 
one  word,  by  a  synthetical  operation  of  the 
mind,  frequently  conveys  several  ideas.  Such 
are  the  Oriental,  Latin,  Greek,  Slavonic,  and 
other  languages  of  that  description.  The 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  with 
their  various  dialects,  form  a  fourth  class,  which 
he  calls  mixed,  since  conquest  and  other  causes, 
by  intermingling  the  peculiarities  of  the  second 
and  third  classes,  have  rendered  their  modes 
of  speech  a  little  heterogeneous  or  compound. 

The  languages  of  our  aborigines  are  thus 
characterized  by  this  philosophic  linguist :  "  In 
these  various  classes  I  have  not  found  a  place 
for  the  Indian  languages,  which  richly  deserve 
to  form  one  by  themselves.  They  are  synthe- 
tic in  their  forms,  but  to  such  a  degree  as  is 
not  equalled  by  any  of  the  idioms  which  I  have 
so  denominated,  and  which  are  only  such  in 
comparison  with  others  where  analytic  forms 
prevail.  That  they  deserve  to  form  a  class  by 
themselves,  cannot  be  doubted.  They  are  the 
very  opposite  of  the  Chinese,  of  all  languages 
the  poorest  in  the  world,  as  well  as  in  gramma- 
tical forms,  while  these  are  the  richest  in  both. 
In  fact,  a  great  variety  of  forms  necessarily 
implies  a  great  multiplicity  of  words  ;  I  mean 
compound  forms  like  those  of  the  Indians, 
compound  words  in  which  many  ideas  are  in- 
cluded together,  and  are  made  to  strike  the 
mind  in  various  ways  by  the  simple  subtrac- 
tion or  addition  of  a  single  letter  or  syllable. 
In  the  Chinese  much  is  understood  or  guess- 
ed at,  little  is  expressed  ;  in  the  Indian,  on  the 
contrary,  the  mind  is  awakened  to  each  idea 
meant  to  be  conveyed,  by  some  one  or  other 
of  the  component  parts  of  the  word  spoken. 
These  two  languages,  therefore,  as  far  as  re- 
lates to  their  organization,  stand  in  direct  op- 
position to  each  other  ;  they  are  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  idiomatic  scale;  and,  as  I  have 
given  to  the  Chinese  and  its  kindred  dialects 
the  name  of  asyntactic,  the  opposite  name, 
syntactic,  appears  to  me  that  which  is  best 
suited  to  the  languages  of  the  American  In- 
dians." 

Professor  Vater,  whose  philological  acumen 
and  extensive  lingual  acquirements  eminently 
fitted  him  for  the  task,  undertook  to  compare 
almost  every  known  language  with  those  of 
the  American  aborigines.  His  inquiries  ter- 
minated in  the  belief  that  the  grammatical  sys- 
tems of  the  Basque  of  Europe,  the  Tschukstchi 
of  Asia,  and  the  Congo  of  Africa,  presented 
points  of  closer  approximation  to  the  Indian 
than  any  others.  Du  Ponceau  has  clearly 
demonstrated  that,  between  the  Indian  and 
these  languages,  there  prevail  the  most  decided 
characteristic  differences.  The  Basque  is  very 
peculiar,  and  entirely  unlike  the  dialects  around 
it.  He  selects  a  single  trait  of  the  Indian 
idiom,  to  prove  their  separate  and  indepen- 
dent character.  The  Indian  languages  do 
not  possess  any  words  that  abstractedly  ex- 
press the  ideas  for  which  the  verbs  '  to  have' 


and  'to  be'  are  employed,  while  the  Basque  uses 
these  auxiliaries  in  an  almost  endless  multipli- 
city of  forms.  Of  the  Tschukstchi  there  are 
two  distinct  nations;  the  one  is  called  the  settled 
or  sedentary  Tschukstchi,  the  other  the  wan- 
dering or  rein-deer.  The  former  speak  a 
dialect  of  the  Karalit  or  Eskimaux;  and  as  they 
inhabit  the  northeasternmost  peninsula  of  Asia, 
which  is  divided  by  a  narrow  strait  from  the 
American  continent,  they  may  be  considered 
as  an  American  colony.  Their  nomadick 
neighbours  use  a  dialect  of  the  Koiiah  Tar- 
tars, and  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  the 
idioms  of  the  Siberian  Tartars,  and  Sainoyedes, 
inhabiting  the  northern  parts  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
there  appears  nothing  to  warrant  the  presump- 
tion of  a  proximate  affinity  between  their  lan- 
guage and  those  of  the  Indians.  The  Congo 
dialect  is  too  imperfectly  known  for  the  pur- 
poses of  satisfactory  comparison.  The  synthetic 
forms,  it  is  certain,  exist  to  a  certain  extent; 
and  it  would  be  a  strange  and  curious  event,  as 
Du  Ponceau  observes,  if  the  languages  of  the 
red  and  black  races  of  mankind,  were  found  to 
be  constructed  upon  similar  principles.  The 
Congo  indeed  possesses  the  transitive  form  of 
the  Indian  verb,  but  it  is  susceptible  of  too 
many  variations  or  anomalies  to  induce  the 
supposition  that  a  general  similarity  prevails. 
The  Congo  expresses  the  cases  of  substantives 
by  inflexions  of  the  article,  whereas  no  article 
is  employed  in  the  American  languages.  They 
differ  too  in  regard  to  adjectives,  the  former 
using  the  genitive  case  of  substantives,  as 
water  of  fire  for  hot  water,  while  the  latter  are 
surprisingly  copious  in  epithets.  Other  marks 
of  fundamental  differences  exist,  but  they  need 
not  be  indicated. 

With  regard  to  the  derivation  of  the  Mexi- 
cans from  the  Chinese  or  Japanese,  by  Du 
Pratz,  so  confidently  asserted,  very  little  can  be 
found  to  sustain  the  notion,  on  the  score  of 
grammatical  analogy.  In  truth,  he  seems  to 
beg  the  question  instead  of  proving  it.  "  It 
were  greatly  to  be  wished,"  says  he,  "that  the 
first  conquerors  of  this  new  world  had  preserv- 
ed to  us  their  (the  Mexican)  drawings;  for 
by  comparing  them  with  the  characters  used 
by  other  nations,  we  might  perhaps  have  dis- 
covered the  origin  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
knowledge  which  we  have  of  the  Chinese 
characters,  which  are  rather  irregular  draw- 
ings than  characters,  would  probably  have 
facilitated  such  a  discovery;  and  perhaps  those 
of  Japan  would  have  been  found  greatly  to 
have  resembled  the  Mexican;  for  I  am  strongly 
of  opinion  that  the  Mexicans  are  descended 
from  one  of  those  two  nations.  In  fact,  where 
is  the  impossibility  (!)  that  some  prince  in 
one  of  those  countries,  upon  failing  to  raise 
himself  to  the  sovereign  power,  should  leave 
his  native  country  with  all  his  partisans,  and 
look  for  some  new  land,  where,  after  he  had 
established  himself,  he  might  drop  all  foreign 
correspondence  ?  The  easy  navigation  of  the 
South  Sea  renders  the  thing  probable;  and 
the  new  map  of  the  eastern  bounds  of  Asia, 
and  the  western  of  North  America,  lately 
published  by  M.  De  Lisle,  makes  it  still  more 
likely.  This  map  makes  it  plainly  appear,  that 
between  the  island  of  Japan,  or  northern  coast 
of  China,  and  those  of  America,  there  are  other 


lands,  which  to  this  day  have  remained  un- 
known; and  who  will  take  upon  him  to  say 
there  is  no  land,  because  it  has  never  yet  been 
discovered  ?  I,  therefore,  have  good  grounds 
to  believe,  that  the  Mexicans  came  originally 
from  China  or  Japan,  &c."  He  then  adduces, 
by  way  of  corroboration  to  this  splendid  theory, 
the  fact  of  the  Chinese  MS.,  which,  in  truth, 
is  the  only  argument  brought  to  support  the 
hypothesis.  If  it  be  necessary  to  combat 
reasoning  so  flimsy,  we  may  repeat,  what  the 
quotation  from  Du  Ponceau  has  already  ex- 
hibited, that  the  Chinese  and  Indian  idioms  are 
directly  in  opposition,  and  bear  no  sort  of  re- 
semblance. The  account,  we  may  just  observe, 
which  that  learned  gentleman  gave  in  his  cor- 
respondence with  Heckewelder,  in  1819,  of  the 
monosyllabic  structure  of  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage, has  been  lately  iterated  or  confirmed 
by  himself  in  his  admirable  letter  to  Captain 
Hall,  originally  published  in  the  London  Phi- 
losophical Magazine.  Our  acquaintance  with 
the  Mexican  hieroglyphics,  all  must  acknow- 
ledge, is  too  limited  to  justify  a  determinate 
conclusion.  But,  conceding  a  general  simi- 
larity between  the  two  people  in  manners, 
customs,  religious  rites,  and  pictorial  illustra- 
tions, does  that  furnish  sufficient  basis  for  an 
inference  that  the  one  is  derived  from  the 
other  ?  These  are  ever  undergoing  perpetual 
changes;,  and  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the 
Indians,  after  a  residence  of  so  many  centuries 
in  America,  should  preserve  many  of  the  cus- 
toms of  the  country  from  which  they  descended. 
A  stronger  similitude,  in  point  of  manners,  is 
observable  between  them  and  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans, as  described  by  Tacitus,  than  between 
them  and  the  Chinese;  and  who  has  ever  con- 
tended that  we  should  look  for  their  origin 
there  ?  A  rude  aristocracy  in  the  form  of 
government — eagerness  for  military  enterprises 
— political  and  personal  independence — neg- 
lect of  the  useful  arts — implacability  in  resent- 
ment, and  desire  of  vengeance — are  the  distin- 
guishing traits  of  both.  The  extent  of  this 
similarity,  if  it  be  carefully  examined,  will  be 
found  almost  without  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  nations.*  As  it  can  be  accounted  for  upon 
other  principles  than  those  of  descent  from  the 
same  line  of  ancestry,  it  is  certainly  inadequate, 
considered  in  the  light  of  demonstrative  reason- 
ing. But,  without  losing  ourselves  in  a  knotty 
disquisition,  it  may  be  enough  to  observe,  that 
it  is  a  fact  well  established  by  history,  and  too 
universally  known  to  render  elucidation  neces- 
sary by  particular  examples,  that  local  circum- 
stances and  political  institutions  have  a  potent 
influence  in  assimilating  the  manners  of  differ- 
ent nations,  however  distant  from  each  other 
in  situation,  or  existing  in  ages  however  re- 
mote. In  all  probability  some  new  light  will 
be  shed  upon  this  obscure  subject,  by  a  pro- 
mised publication  of  Professor  Rafn,  of  Copen- 
hagen. He  has  made,  it  is  understood,  a  com- 
plete collection  of  all  the  ancient  MSS.  relat- 
ing to  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Scandi- 
navians of  North  America  prior  to  the  time 
of  Columbus.    They  will  be  published  with  a 


*  See  Appendix  to  Robertson's  History  of  Charles 
V.  for  an  extended  comparison  of  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans with  the  Indians. 
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Latin  translation.  What  these  MSS.  will  elicit, 
we  cannot  now  conjecture;  hut  the  accounts 
of  the  old  Scandinavian  voyages  have  received 
a  new  confirmation  in  the  recent  discovery  of 
a  Runic  stone  bearing  the  following  inscrip- 
tion :  "  Erling  Sigvatson  and  Bijarne  Thorder- 
son  and  Endride  Oddson  Saturday  before 
Gagnday  (the  25th  of  Fourth  month  erected 
these  heaps  of  stone  and  cleared  the  place 
1135." 

From  what  has  been  said  it  seems  evident, 
that,  though  the  analogy  pervading  the  Indian 
languages  authorizes  the  belief  of  a  common 
origin,  yet  in  the  present  condition  of  our 
knowledge,  it  would  be  improper  to  assign  them 
a  particular  genealogy.  It  is  indeed  true,  that 
so  far  as  Fred.  Adelung,  in  his  additions  to  the 
Mithridates,  has  described  the  language  of  a  peo- 
ple of  Asia,  called  the  Grusianians,  a  surpris- 
ing resemblance  has  been  discovered  in  the 
forms  of  its  verbs  to  those  of  the  American 
Indians.  The  language  is  too  imperfectly 
known  for  the  purposes  of  full  collation,  but 
should  the  likeness  continue,  upon  further  ex- 
amination, it  would  be  most  remarkable.  The 
Grusianians  reside  in  that  part  of  Asia  which 
has  always  been  considered  as  the  cradle  of 
the  human  race ! 

J.  R.  T. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 
CALMUC  TAHTARYi 
In  a  late  number  of  the  Monthly  Review, 
(English,)  is  a  notice  of  a  journey  performed 
in  1823  by  Henry  Augustus  Zwick,  a  Mora- 
vian Missionary,  from  Sarepta  to  several  of  the 
Calmuc  hordes  that  inhabit  the  vast  plains 
extending  northward  from  the  Black  Sea  and 
Mount  Caucasus,  on  both  sides  of  the  Volga. 
I  have  selected  a  passage  or  two,  which,  per- 
haps, the  editor  may  deem  of  sufficient  inte- 
rest to  place  in  "  The  Friend."  N. 

"  It  would  appear  that  the  religion  of  the  Calmucs 
vvas  derived  in  early  ages  from  India.  The  reputed 
founder,  Schagdschamuni,  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
long  before  the  time  of  Christ,  and  to  have  delivered 
precepts,  some  of  which  were  committed  to  writing 
by  his  disciples  during  his  life,  and  some  after  that 
period.  The  world  he  held  to  be  God,  and  it  was 
his  doctrine  that  every  thing  was  produced  by  circu- 
lar motion  ;  that  there  is  a  gradation  of  beings  from 
perfect  divinity  down  to  the  lowest  animal  on  earth, 
and  to  a  brood  of  fiends  which  inhabit  its  interior; 
that  by  means  of  transmigration,  and  according  to 
their  good  or  bad  actions,  the  souls  of  men  may  be 
elevated  to  perfect  divinity,  or  debased  to  the  state  of 
fiends.  This  religion  has  its  redeemer  too,  and  a  sys- 
tem of  penance,  discipline,  and  prayer,  and  an  order 
of  priesthood,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  Lama.  It 
has  also  its  superstitions  from  the  poets  of  Tangris 
and  Assuris,  such  as  good  and  evil  spirits  who  dwell 
upon  mountains  and  in  streams,  and  busy  themselves 
much  in  human  affairs  ;  a  fabulous  mountain,  in  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  which  is  surrounded  by  seven 
golden  hills,  inhabited  by  men,  and  creatures  resemb- 
ling men,  of  different  forms  and  habits;  and  an 
earthly  paradise,  west  of  Thibet,  where  those  who 
have  arrived  at  a  stato  of  perfection  dwell  in  the 
enjoyment  of  happiness.  The  Calmucs  have  im- 
ages, to  which,  however,  they  pay  no  worship  on 
their  own  account.  1  As  the  senses,'  they  say, 
'cannot  reach  the  invisible  Deity,  they  like  to 
have  a  visible  representation  before  them  in  prayer. 
But  this  is  not  essential ;  when  they  cannot  have  ima- 
ges, (in  travelling  across  the  steppes  for  example,) 
they  are  accustomed  to  worship  without  any  symbol 
addressed  to  the  senses.'  '  For,'  as  the  Princess  said, 
the  All-wise  knows  and  sees  every  thing,  even  the 


interior  of  the  heart,  and  observes  whether  we  pay 
to  him  at  home,  or  on  the  steppes,  with  any  image, 
or  as  the  Invisible.'  The  most  curious  part  of  the 
Calmuc  system  of  religion  is  their  mode  of  praying 
by  means  of  machinery  ! 

"It  consists  of  hollow  wooden  cylinders,  of  differ- 
ent sizes,  filled  with  Tangud  writings.  The  cylin- 
ders are  painted  with  red  stripes,  and  adorned  with 
handsome  gilt  letters,  in  the  Sanscrit  character, 
commonly  containing  the  formula  Omma-in-bad-mee- 
chum ;  each  of  these  is  fixed  upon  an  iron  axis,  which 
goes  through  a  square  frame;  this  frame  is  capable  of 
being  shut  up  flat,  and  is  formed  upon  a  small  scale, 
much  like  a  weaver's  shearing  machine.  Where  the 
lower  parts  of  the  frame  cross,  there  is  a  hole,  in 
which  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  turns;  by  means  of  a 
string  which  is  attached  to  a  crank  in  the  spindle, 
the  machine  can  be  kept  in  motion  so  that  the  cylin- 
der turns  in  the  frame  like  a  grindstone  (only  up- 
right) upon  its  axis.  Before  the  fire  at  Sarepta,  we 
had  two  large  Kurdus  of  this  kind,  with  Tangud 
writings  of  all  sorts,  rolled  one  upon  another  round 
the  spindle,  in  the  inside  of  the  cylinder,  to  the  length 
altogether  of  some  hundred  feet.  These  prayer-mills 
perform  a  much  more  important  office  than  a  rosary, 
which  only  serves  to  assist  the  person  who  prays. 
The  Moguls  believe  that  it  is  meritorious  respectfully 
to  set  in  motion,  (whether  by  the  wind  or  otherwise,) 
such  writings  as  contain  prayers  and  other  religious 
documents,  that  the  noise  of  these  scraps  of  theology 
may  reach  to  the  gods,  and  bring  down  their  bless- 
ing. As  these  prayer-machines  usually  contain  the 
Tangud  formula,  which  is  serviceable  to  all  living 
creatures,  (repeated  it  may  be  ten  thousand  times,  so 
that  there  is  a  multiplication  of  power  like  that  in 
t*ie  English  machines,  equivalent  to  the  labour  of  so 
many  individuals) — as  prayer  can,  in  this  manner,  be 
carried  on  like  a  wholesale  manufactory,  it  is  not 
very  surprising  that  prayer-mills  are  so  commonly  to 
be  found  in  the  houses  of  the  Moguls." 

In  the  course  of  the  different  journeys  to  the  en- 
campment of  various  tribes,  the  travellers  observed 
frequent  flights  of  locusts.  A  description  of  this 
formidable  insect  is  worth  transcribing. 

" '  The  locusts  (gryllus  migratorius)  is  from  three 
to  four  inches  in  length,  and  its  full  size  is  longer  and 
narrower  than  other  insects  of  the  same  species,  the 
grasshopper,  for  instance,  which  is  known  in  Ger- 
many, and  which  has  a  more  prominent  breast,  and 
shorter  wing.  The  head  is  round,  with  short  feelers, 
and,  like  the  breast,  of  a  dingy  green  ;  the  throat  is 
dark  brown;  its  large  eyes  black  :  the  exterior  case  of 
the  wing  of  a  dirty  yellowish  green,  with  many  dark 
spots,  showing  the  black  wings  at  a  little  distance; 
the  body  and  the  legs  are  pale  yellow,  with  black 
marks  on  the  side  of  the  legs  next  the  body.  In  their 
first  state,  the  locusts  have  very  imperfect  wings, 
which  do  not  cover  the  whole  of  the  body,  whereas 
when  they  are  full  grown  they  reach  much  beyond 
it.  Well  might  the  prophet  Joel  (chapters  1st  and 
2d)  refer  to  the  locusts  as  the  agents  of  a  chastis- 
ing Providence,  for  they  are  a  real  scourge  to  the  na- 
tion in  which  they  appear,  laying  waste  whole  dis- 
tricts in  a  very  short  time,  by  their  dreadful  rapacity 
and  great  numbers.  Wherever  they  settle,  they  de- 
vour not  only  every  thing  green,  but  the  stems  of  the 
shrubs,  and  the  weeds  of  the  sea  :  the  Calmucs  told  us 
that  the  very  felt  on  their  tents  was  entirely  consum- 
ed if  they  suffered  a  swarm  of  these  enemies  to  de- 
scend unmolested.  As  they  soon  strip  the  position 
they  have  chosen,  they  are  compelled  to  migrate  in 
search  of  food;  and  this  usually  takes  place  about 
dusk.  Their  long  wings  enable  them  to  traverse 
large  districts.  This  species  of  locust,  as  well  as  the 
gryllus  cristatus,  which  was  the  food  of  John  the 
Baptist,  and  is  still  eaten  in  Arabia,  is  prepared  in 
many  different  ways  by  the  Oriental  nations.  In 
Morocco,  they  are  so  highly  esteemed,  that  the  price 
of  provisions  falls  when  the  locusts  have  entered  the 
neighbourhood.  The  Calmucs  do  not  use  them  as  food, 
but  we  aro  told  that  wolves,  dogs,  antelopes,  sheep, 
and  other  animals  which  have  fattened  upon  them,  are 
much  sought  after.  The  wolves  seldom  or  never  at- 
tack the  flocks  of  the  Calmucs  when  the  locusts  are 
at  hand,  because  they  can  satisfy  themselves  with 
these  insects.  A  circumstance  which  happened  some 
I  years  ago  at  Sarepta  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  lo- 


custs are  excellent  food  :  the  hogs  in  that  neighbour- 
hood became  unusually  fat,  by  having  been  fed  for 
sometime  entirely  upon  dead  locusts  which  had  been 
drowned  in  the  Volga,  and  thrown  in  heaps  on  the 
shore. 

" '  The  swarm  of  locusts  which  I  have  just  mention- 
ed was  so  numerous  that  the  whole  ground  was  co- 
vered with  them,  and  looked  as  if  it  had  been  sprink- 
led with  pea-shells.  It  was  curious  to  observe,  that 
their  heads  were  all  turned  to  the  west,  and  that  in 
this  direction  they  were  devouring  every  blade  of 
grass  with  frightful  assiduity.  In  the  sunshine  their 
wings  appear  likesilver  or  glass,  and  reflected  a  tremu- 
lous light.  Where  we  passed  through  their  ranks,  they 
rose  in  thick  clouds,  with  a  loud  rattling  caused  by 
the  flapping  of  their  wings  against  one  another,  and 
continued  whizzing  in  irregular  groupes  through  the 
space  around  us,  like  snow  when  it  falls  in  large 
flakes.  The  path  which  they  left  for  us  was  about 
twenty  paces  wider  than  our  line  of  march,  and  it  was 
immediately  filled  up  at  the  same  distance  behind  us, 
as  if  by  falling  clouds.  They  were  so  nimble,  that 
we  found  it  difficult  to  catch  any  of  them,  particular- 
ly as  our  journey  took  place  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
and  in  the  sunshine,  when  they  are  always  most  ac- 
tive. The  dogs  were  highly  delighted  with  chasing 
these  swarms,  and  snapping  as  many  as  they  could 
out  of  the  air,  which  they  accomplished  with  more 
facility  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  Many  of  these 
locusts  were  in  their  first  state,  when  they  are  of  a 
dark  orange  colour,  others  had  nearly  reached  their 
full  growth.  After  a  few  days  they  had  almost  all 
completed  their  change,  and  they  were  able  to  rise 
like  their  comrades  into  the  air  to  seek  out  new  dis- 
tricts. Once  when  I  went  in  search  of  insects  at  this 
place,  (which  I  always  did  secretly,  that  I  might  give 
no  offence  to  the  Calmucs,  who  consider  it  a  great 
sin  to  kill  any  creature,  and  more  particularly  an  in- 
sect,) I  was  observed  by  some  Calmucs,  whose  cu- 
riosity was  excited  by  my  stooping  so  often.  They 
came  slowly  up  to  me  to  see  what  I  was  looking  for. 
I  commonly  satisfied  all  inquiries,  with  the  pretext 
that  I  was  looking  for  medicinal  herbs,  which  they 
thought  the  more  probable  as  they  had  a  high  opinion 
o'f  our  science  in  the  art  of  healing.  On  this  occa- 
sion, I  took  advantage  of  the  transformation  of  the 
locusts,  as  they  happened  to  be  in  sight.  This  spec- 
tacle they  had  never  before  remarked,  and  it  occa- 
sioned the  greatest  astonishment.  Such  locusts  as 
were  ready  for  their  transformation,  were  to  be  seen 
in  numbers,  climbing  up  the  stalk  of  a  plant,  and  then 
holding  themselves  in  an  inverted  position  with  their 
long  legs.  After  a  little  while,  the  creature  begins 
to  rock  itself  backwards  and  forwards,  resting  at  in- 
tervals as  if  almost  exhausted,  and  then  shaking  itself 
again  with  increasing  violence,  until  the  breast  and 
head  break  through,  the  old  covering  by  continued 
effort  is  thrown  off,  and  the  insect  appears  in  its  per- 
fect state.  Their  wings  now  grow  to  the  full  size,  and 
appear  to  strengthen  before  the  oyes  of  the  observer, 
and  acquire,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  their  natural 
colour  and  splendour.  While  the  boys  were  busied 
in  seeking  more  blades  of  grass  with  locusts  upon 
them,  the  spectators  unceasingly  repeated  their  ex- 
clamations of  Dalai  Lama!  Dalai  Lama!  Chair 
Khan!  Chair  Khan!  or  Kuhrku !  Kuhrku  !  at  the 
sight  of  a  process  of  nature  which  had  been  unknown 
to  them,  though  it  had  passed  under  their  eyes.'  " 

The  substance  of  the  great  wall  of  China, 
which  extends  along  a  space  of  1500  miles 
from  the  shore  of  the  Yellow  Sea  to  Western 
Tartary,  has  been  estimated  by  Mr.  Barrow 
to  exceed  in  quantity  that  of  all  the  houses  in 
Great  Britain,  and  to  be  capable  of  surround- 
ing the  whole  earth  with  a  wall  several  feet 
high. 


There  is  said  to  be,  at  this  time,  one  indivi- 
dual in  Manchester,  who,  by  means  of  a  pecu- 
liar process,  connected  with  the  manufactures 
of  that  place,  is  clearing  a  weekly  profit  of 
£10,000. 
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Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 
SILENT  WORSHIP. 

Let  deepest  silence  all  around 

Its  peaceful  shelter  spread, 
So  shall  that  living  Word  abound  : 

The  Word  that  wakes  the  dead. 

How  sweet  to  wait  upon  the  Lord, 

In  stillness  and  in  prayer ! 
What  though  no  preacher  speak  the  word, 

A  minister  is  there. 

A  minister  of  wond'rous  skill, 

True  graces  to  impart; 
He  teaches  all  his  Father's  will, 

And  preaches  to  the  heart. 

He  dissipates  the  coward's  fears, 

And  bids  the  coldest  glow  ; 
He  speaks,  and,  lo  !  the  softest  tears 

Of  deep  contrition  flow. 

He  knows  to  bend  the  heart  of  steel, 

He  bows  the  loftiest  soul ; 
O'er  all  we  think  and  all  we  feel, 

How  matchless  his  control ! 

And,  ah  !  how  precious  is  his  love, 

In  tenderest  touches  given  ! 
It  whispers  of  the  bliss  above, 

And  stays  the  soul  on  heaven. 

From  mind  to  mind,  in  streams  of  joy, 

The  holy  influence  spreads ; 
'Tis  peace,  'tis  praise,  without  alloy, 

For  God  that  influence  sheds  ; 

Dear  Lord,  to  thee  we  still  will  pray, 

And  praise  thee  as  before  ; 
For  this,  thy  glorious  gospel  day, 

Teach  us  to  praise  thee  more. 


ANECDOTE  OF  GRATITUDE  IN  A  SLAVE 

A  lady  residing  at  the  Mauritius,  many  years  ago 
emancipated  a  slave  whose  good  conduct  and  fidelity 
she  wished  to  reward;  being  in  affluent  circumstances, 
she  gave  him,  with  his  freedom,  a  sum  of  money 
which  enabled  him  to  establish  himself  in  business 
and  being  very  industrious  and  thrifty,  he  soon  became 
rich  enough  to  purchase  a  small  estate  in  the  country, 
whither  he  retired  with  his  family  :  years  passed 
away,  and  whilst  he  was  rapidly  accumulating  money, 
his  former  mistress  was  sinking  into  poverty ;  misfor- 
tune had  overtaken  her,  and  she  found  herself  in  old 
age,  poor,  solitary,  neglected,  and  in  want  of  the 
capmon  comforts  of  life  : — this  man  heard  of  her 
'unhappy  condition,  and  immediately  came  to  the 
town   and  sought  her  out  in  her  humble  abode  : 
with  the  utmost  respect  he  expressed  his  concern  at 
finding  his  honoured  lady  in  so  reduced  a  state,  and 
implored  her  to  come  to  his  estate,  and  allow  him  the 
gratification  of  providing  for  her  future  comforts. 
The  lady  was  much  affected  at  the  feeling  evinced  by 
her  old  servant;  but  declined  his  offer :  he  could  not, 
however,  be  prevailed  on  to  relinquish  his  design  : 
"  My  good  mistress,"  said  he,  "oblige  me  by  accept 
in*  my  services  ;  when  you  were  rich  you  were  kind 
to  me  ;  you  gave  me  freedom  and  money,  with  which, 
through  God's  blessing,  I  have  been  enabled  to  make 
myself  comfortable  in  life,  and  now  I  only  do  my  duty 
in  asking  you  to  share  my  property  when  you  are  in 
need."    His  urgent  entreaties  at  length  prevailed, 
and  the  lady  was  conveyed,  in  his  palanquin,  to  the 
comfortable  and  well  furnished  apartments  assigned 
to  her  by  his  grateful  care  ;  his  wife  and  daughters 
received  her  with  the  utmost  respect,  and  always 
showed,  by  their  conduct,  that  they  considered  them 
selves  her  servants  :  deserted  by  those  who  had  pro- 
fessed themselves  her  friends  whilst  she  was  in  afflu- 
ence, this  good  lady  passed  the  remainder  of  her  days 
in  comfort  and  ease,  amid  those  who  had  once  been 
her  dependants. 

Recollections  of  Seven  Years'  Residence 
at  Mauritms. 


To  the  Editor  of  "  The, Friend." 

As  it  is  no  doubt  the  design  and  wish  of  the 
editor  of  "  The  Friend,"  that  it  should  be 
made  as  extensively  useful  to  the  members  of 
our  religious  Society  as  possible,  it  has  occur- 
red to  my  mind  to  suggest,  whether  it  might 
not  be  made  subservient  to  the  attainment, 
of  an  object,  which  has  long  claimed  the 
attention  of  our  yearly  meeting,  and  which 
stands  among  the  important  subjects  annually 
brought  to  our  consideration  in  the  queries. 

allude  to  the  placing  of  Friends'  children 
among  Friends.  The  difficulties  in  the  way 
to  the  accomplishment  of  this  desirable  object 
have  not  hitherto  been  entirely  obviated,  and 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  now 
placed  they  seem  likely  to  increase,  unless 
some  mode  is  adopted  whereby  our  respective 
wants  may  be  made  known  to  each  other.  To 
speak  of  the  benefits  of  having  children  placed 
in  families,  where  our  testimonies  and  prac- 
tices are  upheld  and  adhered  to,  would  be  su- 
perfluous; there  are  few,  I  trust,  who  would 
not  deeply  regret  the  necessity  of  placing  a 
child  with  one,  in  whose  daily  example  no  in- 
citement would  be  offered  to  his  youthful 
charge,  to  come  up  in  that  circumspection  and 
simplicity  of  life,  which  our  principles  point  to. 

As  a  remedy  for  the  difficulties,  which  by 
the  reports  presented  to  the  yearly  meeting 
exist  to  a  considerable  extent,  if  the  editor  of 
"  The  Friend"  should  not  consider  it  incom 
patible  with  his  duties,  I  would  suggest  the 
propriety  of  a  register  being  kept  at  the  office 
in  which  might  be  entered  the  names  of  Friends 
who  want  apprentices,  with  the  business  they 
are  engaged  in,  and  also  the  names  of  those 
who  wish  to  procure  situations,  and  the  trade, 
or  business,  they  propose  to  learn;  this  record, 
if  occasionally  inserted  in  "  The  Friend," 
without  mentioning  the  names  of  the  parties 
would  be  a  means  of  making  Friends  acquaint- 
ed with  each  other's  wants  in  these  respects 
and  of  relieving  them  in  some  measure  from  the 
embarrassment  under  which  they  now  labour 
The  period,  when  boys  are  about  being  ap 
prenticed  and  placed  from  under  the  age  of 
parental  authority,  is  an  extremely  important 
one  to  them,  in  which  there  is  much  ardency 
of  feeling  and  susceptibility  to  impressions  ei- 
ther for  good,  or  for  evil;  the  mind  is  then 
vigorous  and  inquiring,  ready  to  fasten  upon, 
and  with  a  disposition  to  enjoy,  the  alluring 
gratifications  of  the  world:  to  direct  and  to 
restrain  them  rightly,  during  this  critical  por- 
tion of  their  lives,  is  a  duty  of  primary  import- 
ance, in  which  their  eternal  well  being  as  well 
as  the  prosperity  of  the  church  is  deeply  con- 
cerned.   If  by  the  mode  here  proposed,  or 
something  similar,  more  of  our  members  could 
find  places  among  Friends,  it  might  tend  to 
preserve  from  contamination  and  loss,  many, 
who  would  otherwise  be  placed  without  the 
pale  of  our  Society,  and  consequently  in  dan- 
ger of  growing  up,  with  but  little  acquaintance 
with,  or  conformity  to,  our  religious  principles 
If  such  a  system  should  be  adopted,  and  the 
care  of  it  be  found  burdensome,  a  small  fee 
might  be  exacted  from  those  who  were  thus 
accommodated.    I  apprehend  this  would  be 
objected  to  by  none,  who  could  appreciate  the 
benefit  designed  to  be  conferred.  W. 


For  "The  Friend." 

GOULD'S  EDITION  OF  FOX'S  WORKS. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  open  the  volumes  of 
Gould's  Advocate,  to  perceive  that  it  abounds 
with  injurious  misrepresentation  and  invec- 
tive, and  that,  in  any  matter  connected  with 
the  controversy  between  Friends  and  the 
Hicksites,  its  editor  is  not  competent  authority. 
The  general  tenor  of  the  work,  and  particularly 
the  report  of  the  trial  of  the  rioters,  in  the 
court  at  Steubenville,  Ohio,  and  the  account  of 
the  opening  of  Ohio  yearly  meeting  in  1828, 
evince  a  fixed  determination  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  a  party,  and  to  place  the  wrong  and 
odium  on  those  who  dissent  from  that  party, 
with  too  little  respect  to  truth  or  justice. 

The  detection  and  exposure  of  the  nume- 
rous instances  of  unfairness  in  the  report  of 
the  trial,  have  been  ably  accomplished  by  Eli- 
sha  Bates,  in  the  second  and  third  volumes  of 
his  Miscellaneous  Repository,  to  which  I  refer 
the  reader  for  particulars. 

Independently,  however,  of  Guold's  known 
hostility  to  Friends,  and  the  misrepresenta- 
tions for  which  he  is  accountable,  per  se,  h3 
junction  with  the  compilers  of  the  garbled  ex- 
tracts before  alluded  to,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  identified  himself  with  the  Hicks- 
ites and  their  cause,  render  him  a  very  unfit 
channel  for  the  reprint  and  transmission  of  the 
writings  of  the  early  Friends. 

Formerly,  the  publication  of  such  works 
was  generally  conducted  by  members  of  the 
Society,  under  the  direction  of  its  properly 
authorized  meetings,  a  mode  which  ensured 
full  confidence  in  them.  Among  the  Hicksites, 
however,  the  case  is  now  altered;  and  although 
there  is  nothing  to  prohibit  such  procedure, 
yet  there  is  something  officious  and  obtrusive 
in  a  person  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
any  other  interest  in  it  than  what  is  connected 
with  pecuniary  advantage,  making  it  a  regular 
job  of  speculation  to  publish  editions  of  its 
ancient  authors. 

But  aside  from  these  considerations,  there 
are  others  which  appear  to  me  entirely  fatal  to 
the  authority  of  the  Hicksite  editions  of  these 
works,  so  far  at  least  as  respects  persons  not 
of  their  society.    I  have  not  now  at  hand  a 
copy  of  an  advertisement,  published  in  one  of 
the  newspapers  of  this  city  some  months  ago, 
announcing  their  determination  to  reprint  the 
works  of  several  of  the  early  Friends,  but  I  well 
remember  it  contained  an  intimation  that 
such  corrections  and  alterations  would  be 
made  as  should  be  approved  by  a  committee 
of  the  Hicksite  society.    From  the  account 
which  Gould  has  published  in  the  last  number 
of  his  Advocate,  respecting  the  preparation  of 
Fox's  works  for  the  press,  it  is  evident  that  the 
design  to  correct  or  alter  has  been  largely  ful- 
filled; but  whether  the  proposed  changes  have 
been  submitted  to  a  committee,  we  are  not  in- 
formed.   Thomas  M'Clintock  appears  in  the 
Advocate  as  the  sole  expositor  and  reviser  of 
the  new  version,  yet  doubtless  the  variations 
he  has  made  are  such  as  would  meet  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Hicksite  society,  to  which  he 
belongs.  The  following  extracts  from  his  own 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  edition  has 
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been  got  up,  will  serve  to  develope  its  general 
character,  viz. 

"At  the  solicitation  of  the  publishers,  /  read 
the  work,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pages, 
so  far  as  it  was  printed  in  Philadelphia,  and 
gave  it  such  revision  and  correction  as  were 
either  obviously  required,  or  deemed  expedient 
from  a  comparison  of  the  original  editions." 

Speaking  of  the  comparison  of  the  first  edi- 
tion of  G.  F.'s  journal  with  the  Philadelphia 
edition  of  1808,  he  says,  "  In  the  prosecution 
of  the  examination,  I  found  that  the  varia- 
tions that  had  been  made  in  the  modern  edition 
were  for  the  most  part  judicious:  the  revision 
the  journal  had  undergone  had  evidently  been 
the  work  of  an  able  hand.  The  principal  ob- 
ject seems  to  have  been  to  disencumber  it  of 
expletives  and  redundancies;  and  repetitions  of 
idea  in  contiguous  sentences,  as  well  as  ideas 
deemed  by  the  reviser  to  be  unimportant,  were 
pruned  off,  even  not  unfrequently  to  the  omis- 
sion of  whole  sentences.  In  correcting,  there- 
fore, the  Philadelphia  edition  by  the  original, 
my  rule  was  to  restore  to  its  place  what  had 
been  omitted,  wherever  such  omitted  passage 
embraced  an  idea  that  J  apprehended  might 
be  considered  important  or  interesting.  In 
some  instances,  too,  it  appeared  that  the  re- 
viser had  been  so  intent  on  the  work  of  con- 
densation, that,  in  pruning,  he  had  obscured 
the  idea  contained  in  the  original,  and  dimi- 
nished its  force.  In  these  cases  also,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  first  edition  was  restored,  so  far 
as  appeared  necessary  to  perspicuity." 

It  is  apparent  from  these  statements  that 
Gould's  edition  of  Fox's  Journal  is  different 
from  any  that  has  preceded  it,  being  in  part  a 
compound  of  the  original  edition  and  of  the 
revised  one  of  1800  and  1808;  I  use  the  term  in 
part,  because  T.  M'C.  says  "he  compared  and 
corrected  only  the  first  volume  of  the  Journal 
and  about  half  the  second;"  the  remainder,  I 
presume,  corresponds  with  the  latter  editions. 
The  revision  and  corrections  thus  made  may 
probably  be  such  as  entirely  to  suit  the  views 
of  the  Hicksites,  but  they  certainly  will  not 
recommend  the  work  to  the  society  of  Friends 
It  is  well  known  that  there  is  a  wide  and 
clearly  defined  difference  between  the  two  so- 
cieties, regarding  important  points  of  christian 
doctrine;  and,  owing  to  the  habit  of  allegorizing 
which  the  Hicksites  have  acquired,  they  con- 
strue language  to  mean  very  differently  from 
the  obvious  literal  signification  which  an  im- 
partial rea*der  would  be  likely  to  attach  to  it 
Their  views,  therefore,  as  to  what  contributed 
to,  or  lessened,  the  "obscurity,"  "force,"  or 
M  perspicuity"  of  G.  Fox's  language,  would 
probably  in  many  cases  differ  materially  from 
those  of  Friends.  In  the  compound  edition  we 
have,  of  course,  those  emendations  only  which 
accord  with  the  views  entertained  by  T.  M'C. 
and  his  brethren. 

The  revision  of  Fox's  journal,  as  contained 
in  the  editions  of  1800  and  1808,  was  doubtless 
the  act  of  a  regularly  authorized  meeting 
of  the  society  of  Friends,  whose  sources  of 
information  and  solidity  of  judgment  must  be 
far  more  ample  than  those  of  any  single  indi- 
vidual, consequently  entitled  to  much  greater 
weight  and  authority;  and  the  editions  which 
conform  to  that  revision  are  not  only  more 


deserving  of  the  confidence  of  Friends,  but 
more  likely  to  obtain  it. 

Thomas  M'Clintock  says,  "The  revision  the 
journal  had  undergone  had  evidently  been  the 
work  of  an  able  hand."  Again,  "To  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  revision  and  condensation 
of  the  Journal,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  I  am 
unable  to  say.  From  a  slight  comparison 
which  I  made  between  the  Philadelphia  copy 
and  Collins'3  edition  of  1800,  they  appear  to 
correspond.  Hence,  and  from  the  care  with 
which  the  names  of  many  towns  and  places  in 
England  have  been  corrected,  and  the  appa 
rently  minute  knowledge  of  the  geography  of 
that  country,  evinced  in  many  of  the  variations, 
I  should  infer  that  the  revision  had  been  done 
there,  probably  under  the  direction  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  London.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  style  is  improved,  and  the  emenda- 
tions, as  I  have  said,  are  generally  judicious, 
and  the  advantage  at  least  is  gained,  that  in 
reading  the  journal  in  its  modern  form  less 
time  is  required."  I  think  it  more  probable 
that  the  revision  was  made  under  the  direction 
of  the  morning  meeting  of  London,  to  whose 
care  the  examination  of  works  intended  for 
publication  is  specially  entrusted.  It  seems, 
however,  that  T.  M'C.  deemed  his  own  com 
petency  for  the  work,  superior  to  the  united 
judgment  and  experience  of  whatever  meeting 
it  was,  and  has  accordingly  undertaken  to  a- 
mendits  emendations;  though  I  cannot  but  think 
that  most  persons  will  have  greater  confidence 
in  the  revision  made  under  the  care  and  con- 
trol of  the  society.  That  this  was  the  work  of 
able  and  competent  hands,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt;  and  the  compound  edition  of  the  journal 
would  have  had  stronger  claims  to  confidence, 
if  the  corrector  had  not  imagined  himself  so 
much  more  able  as  to  be  qualified  to  improve 
emendations  already  admitted  to  be  "judi- 
cious." 

To  proceed  with  the  work,  he  says,  "I 
come  now  to  speak  of  '  the  great  Mystery,' 
which  makes  up  the  principal  part  of  the  third 
volume.  Of  this  work  but  one  edition  had 
ever  been  printed,  and  the  printing  had  evi- 
dently been  done  under  circumstances  not  a 
little  disadvantageous  to  the  writers.  The 
style  of  George  Fox,  replete  as  are  his  works 
with  the  most  interesting  ideas,  was  unculti- 
vated and  frequently  awkward;  added  to  which 
it  is  more  than  probable  the  manuscript  was 
not  very  legible.  These  circumstances  would 
naturally  lead  to  mistakes  on  the  part  of  an 
unskilful  printer,  and  may  account  for  the 
imperfections  which  abound  in  the  work. 
Such,  however,  was  its  condition,  that,  on  in- 
spection, the  thought  of  giving  a  perfectly 
literal  copy  of  that  edition  was  too  absurd  for 
a  moment's  entertainment.  Of  this  I  should 
presume  a  little  examination  must  satisfy  any 
one.  The  work  was  accordingly  carefully  re- 
vised, the  imperfections  in  point  of  grammar 
and  punctuation  mostly  adjusted,  and  obvious 
errors  corrected.  Redundant  words  also  were 
frequently  expunged,  as  were  sometimes  per- 
fectly useless  repetitions  of  the  same  idea  oc- 
curring in  the  same  paragraph,  which  was  not 
an  uncommon  case." 

As  respects  "  Saul's  errand  to  Damascus," 
another  tract  of  G.  F.'s  contained  in  vol.  third 


of  Gould's  edition,  the  principal  variation,  ex- 
cept punctuation  and  spelling,appears  to  be  "the 
substitution,  in  one  instance,  of  more  modern 
language  of  equivalent  meaning,  for  an  obso- 
lete phrase;"  in  the  sixth  volume,  containing 
part  of  the  "  doctrinals,"  "  no  variations  were 
made  from  the  London  copy,  except  necessary 
corrections  of  grammar,  punctuation,  and  spell- 
ing, and  of  obvious  typographical  errors."  In 
the  seventh  and  eighth  volumes,  containing  the 
epistles,  "  little  more  was  required"  "  than  the 
correction  of  a  few  errors  of  grammar,  and  some 
improvement  in  the  punctuation."  The  second, 
fourth,  and  fifth  volumes  were  printed  in  New 
York,  "  and  the  proofs  were  read  by  compe- 
tent individuals  employed  for  the  purpose, 
with  explicit  instructions  not  to  deviate  from 
the  copy,  except  only  so  far  as  was  necessary 
for  the  correction  of  punctuation,  spelling,  and 
flagrant  violations  of  grammar." 

Such  is  the  account  which  T.  M'C.  gives, 
at  the  request  of  the  publishers,  respecting  the 
preparation  of  the  new  edition  of  Fox's  works, 
and  it  certainly  furnishes  abundant  evidence 
of  "variations"  from  the  former  copies  of  those 
books,  at  least  so  far  as  regards  the  volumes 
printed  in  Philadelphia:  as  to  those  done  in 
New  York,  we  are  left  to  conjecture  whether 
the  "competent  individuals,"  who  revised  them, 
were  the  printer's  journeymen,  his  apprentices, 
or  other  persons.  "  The  variations"  intro- 
duced into  the  Philadelphia  volumes,  so  far  as 
appears,  have  been  made  at  the  will  of  a  single 
individual,  and  that  individual  one  of  a  society 
who  seceded  from  Friends  on  account  of  a  differ- 
ence of  sentiment  respecting  fundamental  doc- 
trines. How  far  he  was  qualified  for  such  a  task 
— to  determine  what  were  "mistakes  on  the  part 
of  an  unskilful  printer,"  what  were  "imper- 
fections," and  what  was  "the  sense  intended"  by 
George  Fox,  I  will  leave  the  reader  to  judge.  It 
is  true,  he  says,  that  "  special  regard  was  had,  in 
the  variations  made,  that  the  sense  intended 
by  the  writer  should  not  be  altered  or  impaired; 
and  particularly  in  those  passages  of  the  work 
containing  doctrinal  views  which  bear  on  the 
points  in  controversy  between  the  two  parties 
into  which  the  society  is  divided,  the  rn^st^ 
scrupulous  care  was  exercised  that  no  varia- 
tion should  be  made  to  favour  one  side  rather 
than  the  other." 

But  a  zealous  partisan  is  not  often  a  proper 
judge  of  "  the  sense  intended  by  a  writer," 
whose  authority  he  may  be  anxious  to  secure 
for  those  views  which  he  and  his  party  have 
espoused,  nor  is  he  always  competent  to  de- 
cide whether  his  "  variations"  are  or  are  not 
made  to  favour  one  side  rather  than  the  other. 
The  human  mind  is  liable  to  strong  bias — to 
the  influence  of  powerful  prejudices  which 
cloud  and  distort  its  perceptions,  so  as  to  pre- 
sent objects  to  its  view  in  an  aspect  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  justly  belongs  to  them. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  pamphlet  of 
garbled  extracts,  which  I  cited  in  my  former 
communication,  and  where  flagrant  departures 
from  just  and  fair  quotation  are  exhibited,  the 
compilers  deliberately  and  positively  assert 
that  the  extracts  "  have  been  carefully  trans- 
cribed and  compared'1'' — that  the  errors  of  the 
first  edition,  which  they  denied  to  be  either 
important  or  intentional,  were  corrected  in  the 
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second;  and  they  coolly  put  in  the  plea  of 
accident  as  an  apology  for  alterations  which 
they  had  made,  changing  entirely  the  design 
and  meaning  of  the  writers  they  were  quoting. 
After  all  this  they  declare,  "  we  are  not  con- 
scious that  our  extracts,  in  any  instance,  give 
an  unfair  view  of  the  sentiments  of  the  writers." 
If  the  influence  of  prejudice,  and  the  anxiety 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  party,  will  prepare 
men  to  make  such  assertions  respecting  a  work 
of  the  character  of  those  extracts,  it  seems 
difficult  to  fix  any  limit  to  the  degree  in  which 
the  judgment  may  be  blinded  by  party  spirit, 
or  to  the  lengths  that  persons  so  acted  upon 
would  be  carried,  in  relation  to  a  matter  in- 
volving their  favourite  dogmas.  I  am  not  about 
to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  "variations"  which 
have  actually  been  made  in  the  new  edition  of 
Fox's  works;  but  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
Could  pretend  that  "  alterations,"  such  as  oc- 
curred in  those  extracts,  "were  to  be  attributed 
solely  to  accident  and  not  to  design,"  and  who, 
after  making  those  alterations,  could  declare 
themselves  unconscious  of  giving  "  an  unfair 
view  of  the  sentiments  of  the  writers,"  it  is 
impossible  to  calculate  how  wide  those  varia- 
tions would  extend,  or  how  essentially  they 
might  alter  "  the  sense  intended  by  the  writer." 
Nothing  short  of  actual  examination  by  compe- 
tent and  impartial  persons,  and  a  careful  com- 
parison of  the  editions,  could  resolve  the  doubts 
and  suspicions  which  must  rest  on  a  work  prof- 
fered to  the  Society  through  such  a  channel. 

Having  now  given  the  facts,  as  published  by 
Gould  himself,  relative  to  the  preparation  of 
Fox's  works  for  the  press,  it  is  only  necessary 
for  me  to  add,  that  my  remarks  have  been 
entirely  elicited  by  the  attack  which  Gould  has 
thought  proper  to  make  on  the  Society  of 
Friends  and  myself,  and  to  repel  his  charges  of 
"  a  disposition  to  misrepresent,"  "  an  illiberal 
and  uncharitable  spirit,"  "ungenerous  in- 
sinuation," "unfairness,"  "want  of  candour  and 
liberality,"  and  "illiberal  and  groundless  in- 
sinuation." Had  he  been  satisfied  to  let  the  sub- 
ject rest,  and  avoided  arraigning  me  before  the 
public  on  such  a  formidable  list  of  charges,  I 
should  not  have  troubled  the  readers  of  "The 
Friend"  with  the  perusal  of  my  defence.  But 
where  an  unprovoked  attack  is  thus  made  on  the 
character  of  a  society  or  individual,  how- 
ever groundless  the  accusations  it  contains, 
to  permit  it  to  pass  unnoticed  would  be  an  en- 
couragement to  calumny  and  detraction. 

Thomas  Evans. 


SUMMARY  OF  E.  HICKS'S  DOCTRINES. 

(Continued  from  page  246.) 

"  All  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  keep  every 
desire  regulated  by  the  standard  of  truth,  and 
as  we  keep  up  this  engagement,  we  are  im- 
proving the  moments  as  they  pass.  Here  our 
improvement  is  all  entered  for  us  upon  the 
credit  side  ;  we  are  made  creditors  for  our 
right  improvement.  So,  on  the  contrary,  if 
we  neglect  the  proper  improvement,  it  is  placed 
to  the  debtor  side.  It  is  a  common  maxim, 
and  a  good  one,  that  '  short  reckonings  make 
long  friends.'  If  it  was  only  our  care  every 
day  of  our  lives,  to  look  over  the  actions  of 
the  day,  and  see  how  our  accounts  stand  with 


our  Creator,  how  greatly  should  we  be  bene- 
fited by  this  self-examination ! 

"  Would  not  a  prudent  bookkeeper,  if  he  did 
right,  bring  up  his  debt  and  credit  every  night, 
that  he  might  know  how  things  stood  ?  Then 
how  much  more  so,  in  the  business  of  salvation, 
ought  we  to  endeavour  to  improve  every  mo- 
ment of  the  passing  time,  from  day  to  day,  and 
never  let  an  evening  pass  over  without  looking 
over  and  turning  over  the  leaf,  to  see  where 
the  balance  would  strike,  whether  in  favour 
or  against.  If  it  be  against  us,  let  us  double 
our  diligence  the  succeeding  day,  to  retrieve 
our  lost  time.  Let  us  strive  to  have  a  ba- 
lance in  our  favour  from  season  to  season, 
and  from  day  to  day.  If  this  were  our 
concern — although  we  were  not  joined  in 
society  with  any  profession  of  religion — were 
these  our  engagements,  all  would  be  well ;  all 
these  would  become  one,  and  make  that  socie- 
ty, which  is  the  only  militant  church  on  earth. 
However  scattered,  they  would  feel  for  one  an- 
other, and  whenever  they  passed  by  one  an- 
other they  would  be  impressed  by  the  one 
spirit  to  become  one  body,  and  made  to  drink 
into  the  one  spirit. 

"  This  I  call  religion;  but  I  consider  no  pro- 
fession of  religion  to  be  religion  at  all." 

Sermons,  Pha.  ed.  p.  45. 

"  This,"  he  says,  "  I  call  religion."  But 
leaving  out  of  view  the  ridiculous  absurdity, 
which  could  easily  be  shown  in  this  system  of 
bookkeeping,  it  must  be  obvious  that  the 
principle  on  which  it  was  predicated  is  radi- 
cally wrong.  It  places  our  hopes  of  future  hap- 
piness on  the  score  of  debt  and  not  of  grace.  To 
those  who  deny  the  proper  Divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  propitiatory  nature  of  his  sufferings 
and  death,  and  his  present  offices,  as  our  me- 
diator and  advocate  with  the  Father,  this  view 
of  the  subject  is  perfectly  in  character  with  the 
general  strain  of  their  doctrines.  But  that  man 
must  be  bold,  indeed,  in  his  infidelity,  who  can 
suppose  that  he  can  balance  accounts  with  his 
Creator,  and  stand  in  the  character  of  a  credit- 
or with  Him  !  !  And  dark  must  be  the  mind 
that  can  entertain  the  idea  that  extra  works  of 
righteousness  (falsely  so  called)  on  one  day 
can  liquidate  the  charge  against  us  for  past 
transgressions — that,  by  doing  more  than  is 
strictly  our  duty  to  do,  we  can  overbalance  the 
wickedness  which  may  have  been  committed, 
and  claim  an  admission  into  heaven  as  a  matter 
of debt ! ! 

In  the  same  volume  of  Sermons  he  makss 
quite  a  figure  in  astronomy.  He  takes  a  view 
of  the  "  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  moon  and 
the  stars."  It  may  possibly  tend  to  a  correct 
understanding  of  the  metaphors  before  us,  to 
notice,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  this 
sermon,  E.  Hicks's  doctrines  had  given  much 
uneasiness  to  Friends,  and  that  uneasiness  had 
been  communicated  to  him.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  wished  it  to  be  considered  as 
analogous  to  a  heavenly  body  moving  in  its 
orbit,  and  that  no  other  body  in  the  visible 
creation  ought  "  to  run  foul"  of  him.  He 
says,  "we  see  them  so  arranged  by  infinite 
wisdom,  and  placed  in  such  beautiful  order, 
that  they  never  interfere  with  each  other.  They 
never  run  foul  of  each  other."  p.  186.  He 
does  not  leave  this  inference  very  doubtful, 


but  comes  pretty  distinctly  to  it  in  p.  189,  192, 
193,  «fec. 

His  allegory  of  the  comets  I  do  not  very 
clearly  understand.  He  represents  them  in 
an  "  unknown  path,"  imparting  something  to 
the  bodies  by  which  they  pass,  and  receiving 
something  from  them,  which  they  transmit  to 
the  sun.  He  has  not  informed  us,  that  I  have 
discovered,  what  class  of  mankind  is  to  be  com- 
pared to  a  comet  in  its  unknown  path,  imparting 
something  to  the  planets,  as  it  passes  by  them 
— and  something  also  to  the  sun  itself.  I  do 
not  say  positively  that  he  intended  this  to  ap- 
ply particularly  to  himself.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
he  still  keeps  to  the  point  he  had  in  view,  that 
there  was  to  be  no  "jumbling"  nor  running 
"  foul  of  each  other."  But,  in  this  system  of 
theological  astronomy,  he  left  out  of  view 
one  class  of  stars  which  was  mentioned  by  the 
apostle  Jude.  They  are  the  wandering  stars, 
which  of  course  do  not  move  in  orbits  pre- 
scribed by  infinite  wisdom.  And  so  far  as  there 
is  jumbling  and  running  foul  of  each  other,  it 
is  to  be  attributed  to  these. 

In  describing  the  movement  of  the  earth  in  its 
eccentric  orbit  round  the  sun,  he  says,  "  when 
it  passes  away  from  the  sun,  it  enters  into  a 
colder  region."  He  then  proceeds  to  tell  us, 
that  "  if  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  were 
taken  from  it,  its  weight  would  become  much 
greater,  and,  being  heavier,  it  would  be  thrown 
from  its  proper  orbit,  and  of  course  it  might  run 
foul  of  other  bodies."  p.  187,  188.  But  he  has 
not  explained  how  the  weight  of  the  same  body, 
or  quantity  of  matter,  is  to  become  much  great- 
er, by  its  being  colder.  And  it  would  seem, 
that  he  was  not  at  all  aware  at  the  time,  of  the 
principle  on  which  what  is  called  the  weight 
of  bodies  is  dependent.  If  it  is,  as  philosophers 
tell  us,  gravitation,  or  the  power  by  which 
bodies  are  attached  to  each  other  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  matter  in  each,  it  must  de- 
crease in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  distance 
by  which  they  are  separated.  And  thus  the 
earth,  by  passing^/wr/Aer  from  the  sun,  the  cen- 
tre of  the  solar  system,  would  become  lighter, 
whether  cold  or  hot. 

But  there  is  another  feature  in  this  natural 
philosophy,  which  is  curious,  if  it  is  not  entirely 
new.  To  bring  the  grand  point  into  view,  he  tells 
us,  that  "  every  thing  that  goes  from  us  returns 
again  to  us.  just  as  the  light  and  heat  that  the  sun 
gives  to  us  returns  back  to  the  fountain  from 
whence  it  came,"  p.  187:  And  that  "  all  the  ri- 
vers which  run  to  the  sea,  and  to  the  mighty 
ocean,  comprehending  all  the  watersoftheearth, 
return  back,  through  invisible  channels,  to  re- 
plenish the  fountains  and  renew  their  former 
course,  in  rivers  and  streams."  p.  188,  189. 
But  he  has  left  us  rather  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  light  is  all  returned  back 
to  the  sun  ;  and  the  means  by  which  the  invisi- 
ble channels  are  kept  open,  and  the  water 
forced  through  them  from  the  ocean  to  the 
sources  of  the  largest  streams,  and  to  the  sum- 
mits of  the  highest  mountains. 

This  speculation  he  applies  to  the  Deity,  p. 
1 88.  But  take  the  hypothesis  in  this  point  of 
view,  and  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  he  in- 
tended to  convey  the  idea  that  the  Creator  re- 
ceives back  from  the  various  orders  of  creation 
as  much  beneficence  and  goodness  as  they  re- 
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ceive  from  him  !  I  do  not  say  positively  that 
this  was  the  idea  he  intended  to  convey,  for 
his  meaning  is  frequently  so  obscure  as  to  be 
ascertained  with  difficulty. 

But  before  I  leave  the  subjecf  of  science,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that,  in  the 
same  sermon,  now  before  me,  he  takes  occasion 
to  introduce  the  atheistical  idea  of  the  eterni- 
ty, not  only  of  matter,  but  of  the  existing  order 
of  the  solar  system.  Speaking  of  the  earth 
and  its  revolutions,  and  how  '•  it  comes  round 
into  its  proper  place,"  he  says  :  "  So  it  has 
been  through  all  ages  past,  and  so  it  will  con- 
tinue through  all  the  eternal  ages  to  come.''1 
Sermons,  Pha.  ed.  p.  188.  And  in  illustrat- 
ing his  subject  with  the  light  reflected  by  the 
moon,  he  says  :  "  So  it  has  been  through  all 
the  previous  eternal  ages,  and  so  it  will  con- 
tinue to  all  future  ages."  Ib.  193.  Here  the 
eternity  of  the  present  order  of  things,  both  past 
and  future,  is  positively  declared,  at  least  as 
respects  the  earth  and  moon. 

While  engaged  in  this  part  of  his  discourse, 
asserting  the  eternity  of  this  part  of  the  solar 
system — the  social  commune  of  the  planets — 
the  return  of  light  to  the  sun — and  the  in- 
visible channels  by  which  the  springs  are  sup- 
plied from  the  ocean,  he  exclaimed,  "  what 
great  teaching  !  how  wonderful  the  discovery  !" 
These  exclamations  may  have  been  responded 
by  many  of  his  followers.  And  yet  it  is  a  well 
known  fact,  that  the  eternity  of  the  world,  in 
opposition  to  a  belief  in  the  being  of  a  Creator, 
is  an  atheistical  sentiment,  industriously  pro- 
pagated at  the  present  day.  If  the  sentiment 
originated  with  Elias  Hicks,  then  atheists  are 
his  disciples.  But  if  he  is  not  entitled  to  the 
claim  of  the  "  teaching"  and  the  u  discovery," 
then  he  has  adopted  a  sentiment  from  atheists, 
and  is  a  disciple  of  their  school. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  atheistical  senti- 
ment with  which  he  is  chargeable.  On  7th 
day,  the  6th  of  the  9th  month,  1 828, 1  delivered 
him  sundry  papers,  which  had  been  committed 
to  my  care  by  Friends  on  Long  Island,  to  be 
presented  to  him.  One  was  a  communication, 
addressed  to  him  by  a  committee  of  Westbury 
and  Jericho  monthly  meeting  ;  recalling  him 
home  to  answer  sundry  charges  exhibited 
against  him  in  relation  to  his  ministry.  And 
another  was  a  letter  from  Gideon  Seaman. 
On  2d  day,  the  8th  of  the  9th  month,  and  the 
memorable  day  on  which  his  followers,  deter- 
mined to  carry  their  point  at  all  hazards,  com- 
mitted a  riot  in  Ohio  yearly  meeting;  he  did 
not  attend  the  meeting,  under  the  pretext  of 
writing  to  Gideon  Seaman  in  reply  to  these 
communications.  His  reply  (as  was  no  doubt 
intended  when  it  was  written)  was  pub- 
lished in  Gould's  Advocate.  But  he  did  not 
even  mention  the  charges  contained  in  G.  Sea- 
man's letter.  Finding  this  to  be  the  case,  1 
published  Gideon's  letter  in  the  Repository, 
vol.  2,  p.  25,  2G,27:  still  lie  never  defended 
himself  from  the  charges  alluded  to.  One  of 
these  was,  that  he  had  said,  "  that  the  mass 
of  evil  that  exists  makes  the  Devil,  and  the 
whole  mass  of  good  which  exists  makes  GotZ." 
Such  an  expression  as  this  is  really  shocking. 
I  shall  makeno  other  comment  upon  it,  except 
to  remark,  that  though  he  received  the  letter 
containing  this,  together  with  sundry  others, 


at  the  same  time  that  he  did  the  document 
from  the  committee — though  he  wrote  to  G. 
Seaman,  in  reply  to  the  latter,  and  had  it  pub- 
lished in  Gould's  paper — though  the  letter  con- 
taining the  charge  was  published  in  the  Re- 
pository during  his  lifetime,  and  this  particu- 
lar expression  distinctly  noticed — yet  he  never 
made  any  reply,  at  least  that  ha3  ever  fallen 
under  my  observation. 

On  the  subject  of  belief,  he  adopted  the 
favourite  sentiment  of  unbelievers,  that  "belief 
is  not  a  voluntary  act  of  the  mind."  In  this, 
however,  he  very  positively  contradicted  him- 
self. Whether  this  was  the  result  of  a  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  his  own  mind,  or 
whether  he  expressed  himself  thus  differently, 
merely  to  serve  the  particular  objects  he  had 
in  view  at  the  moment,  I  shall  not  determine. 
I  believe,  however,  (but  I  do  not  speak  posi- 
tively,) that  this  was  one  of  Robert  Owen's  first 
principles,  on  which  he  built  his  theory  of  so- 
ciety. And  if  so,  Elias  Hicks  might  have  bor- 
rowed it  from  him.  It  is  certainly  carrying 
the  principles  of  scepticism  considerably  fur- 
ther than  merely  to  insist  that  we  are  not  bound 
to  believe  what  we  do  not  comprehend.  Here 
the  liberty  of  the  mind  is  asserted — to  believe 
or  not  believe,  but  in  the  other  case,  it  is 
placed  on  the  ground  of  necessity,  and  the  in- 
fidel has  the  plea  offered  him — that  as  he  does 
not  believe,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  believe. 

I  will  make  some  quotations  from  sermons 
preached  at  the  interval  of  about  two  years 
apart.  In  the  vol.  published  in  Philadelphia, 
in  1825,  p.  208,  he  declared  that  "  we  can 
reason  ourselves  into  a  belief  that  wrong  is 
right."  And  again  he  asserted,  "  By  men  and 
women  not  yielding  to  the  first  convictions,  and 
by  tampering  with  the  Almighty,  they  reason 
themselves  into  a  belief  tha.t  they  may  do  things 
which  have  been  forbidden  them."  lb.  208, 
209,  with  many  other  sentences  of  similar 
import.  About  two  years  after,  lie  declared, 
"  Belief  is  not  a  voluntary  act  of  the  mind,  but 
is  derived  from  evidence  that  we  cannot  resist." 
Quaker,  vol.  1,  p.  186. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THIS  FRIEND. 


FIFTH  MONTH,  28,  1831. 


Ever  desirous,  in  conformity  to  the  original 
design  of  this  Journal,  to  render  it,  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  our  ability,  subservient  to  the 
best  interests  of  our  religious  Society,  we  do 
cordially  approve  of  the  suggestions  of  our  cor- 
respondent W.  relative  to  placing  of  children, 
members  of  the  Society,  during  their  appren- 
ticeship, with  Friends.  We  think,  however, 
the  scheme  proposed  will  be  improved  by  em- 
bracing an  additional  object,  at  the  present 
time  peculiarly  interesting  to  us  all, — we  mean, 
that  the  register  be  also  open  to  teachers  de- 
sirous of  employment,  and  to  schools  in  want 
of  teaclier3.  We  therefore  announce  to  our 
readers,  that  a  book  will  forthwith  be  provided, 
to  be  kept  at  the  office  of  "  The"  Friend," 
wherein  will  be  briefly  registered,  and  without 


charge,  all  notices  communicated  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  plan  now  proposed,  which  also 
will  be  inserted  in  "The  Friend"  at  suitable 
intervals,  as  circumstances  may  require.  Those 
who  communicate  by  mail  will  of  course  pay 
the  postage. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  "  Anti-Slavery  Re- 
porter," we  find  a  sketch  of  the  state  of  soci- 
ety in  the  island  of  Hayti,  from  which  we  have 
marked  copious  extracts  for  the  gratification 
of  our  readers.  It  is  drawn  by  a  partial  hand, 
and  exhibits  so  flattering  a  picture,  both  as  to 
the  habits  of  the  Haytiens,  and  their  agricul- 
tural and  social  condition,  that  allowances 
must  be  made  for  the  enthusiasm  of  the  writer. 
The  reader,  however,  will  be  enabled  to  draw 
his  own  conclusions  from  the  facts  stated  in 
this  very  interesting  and  vivid  delineation. 
Those  who  have  watched  the  course  of  things 
in  Hayti,  must,  we  think,  perceive  that  the 
negro  character  is  resuming  elasticity  and 
force,  and  acquiring  an  elevation  and  moral 
dignity  in  that  island,  which  will  hereafter  do 
much  towards  the  final  emancipation  of  that 
degraded  and  exiled  race. 


We  are  requested  to  state  that  Sylvester 
Graham  will  commence  his  course  of  lectures 
on  temperance  (the  last  in  this  city  for  the 
season)  on  second  day  evening  next,  at  8 
o'clock  precisely,  and  continue  them  on  fourth 
day,  seventh  day,  and  second  day  evenings,  till 
completed.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the 
book  store  of  the  American  Sunday  School 
Union,  at  J.  Dobson's,  A.  Claxton's,  and  U. 
Hunt's. 


FRIENDS'  LIBRARY 
Is  open  every  seventh  day  afternoon,  from  3 
o'clock  until  sunset.  Copies  of  the  catalogue 
recently  published,  can  be  had  of  the  librarian, 
or  either  of  the  committee,  at  62$  cents  bound, 
or  50  cents  half  bound. 

AGENTS. 

Christopher  Bentham,  having  declined  busi- 
ness, the  agency  of1'  The  Friend"  in  England, 
is  transferred  to  Thomas  Hodgson,  bookseller, 
South  John  Street,  Liverpool. 


Died  at  her  residence,  at  Montpelier,  Vt.  the  ISth  of 
the  2d  month,  1831,  Hcldah  Stevens,  jun.  youngest 
daughter  of  Clark  and  Huldah  Stevens,  in  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  her  age.  She  had  laboured  under  a  linger- 
ing disease  for  a  length  of  time,  though  at  intervals  her 
friends  were  encouraged  to  hope  for  her  recovery,  until 
a  few  days  before  her  decease,  when  she  became  sud- 
denly reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  bodily  suffering  and 
distress,  which  she  bore  with  christian  patience,  and  ap- 
peared to  view  her  approaching  dissolution  with  calm- 
ness and  resignation,  witnessing  the  truth  of  that  decla- 
ration of  the  prophet,  1  thou  shalt  keep  him  in  perfect 
peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  thee,  because  he  trusteth 
in  thee,'  affording  another  striking  evidence  of  the  soul- 
sustaining  influence  in  the  hour  of  death,  of  a  principle 
foimdcd  on  an  unshaken  faith,  and  a  true  belief  in  Him 
who  laid  down  his  life  for  us,  that  we  through  Him 
might  have  eternal  life. 

Died  on  6th  day,  the  20th  instant,  Anthony  J. 
Morris  of  this  city,  in  the  92d  year  of  his  age. 
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THE  WATCHMAN,  NO.  23. 

"  Unless  above  himself  he  can 
Erect  himself— how  poor  a  thing  is  man." 

It  was  said  by  the  great  English  moralist 
that  every  deviation  from  the  rule  of  perfect 
reason  was  a  species  of  insanity.  The  infer- 
ence to  be  drawn  from  the  remark  seems  rather 
a  play  upon  words,  than  a  truth  of  much 
practical  value.  Yet  this  acknowledged  in- 
firmity of  human  reason  ought  to  teach  us  les- 
sons of  forbearance  and  of  charity  towards 
each  other,  and  of  modesty  and  humility  for 
ourselves.  One  would  think  it  capable  of  dis- 
arming pride  of  all  her  prejudice,  and  bigotry 
of  her  intolerance.  It  needs  however  but  a  short 
acquaintance  with  the  world,  to  discover  how 
much  stronger  is  the  influence  of  those  opi- 
nions which  flatter  our  secret  sense  of  superi- 
ority, than  of  that  candour  which  is  the  mark 
of  an  ingenuous  mind.  We  rebuke  the  errors 
of  our  neighbours,  as  the  Cynic  trampled  on 
the  carpets  of  Plato,  "  with  the  greater  pride 
of  Diogenes." 

Acute  observers  of  human  nature  may 
discern,  in  the  character  of  the  censure  which 
a  man  habitually  bestows  on  others,  a  clue  to 
his  own  secret  vanities  and  weaknesses,  and 
will  always  suspect  the  genuineness  of  the  mo- 
tive where  that  censure  is  ostentatious  and  un- 
measured. 

The  great  lessons  of  humility  and  modesty 
are  to  be  learned  in  the  secret  recesses  of  our 
own  hearts. 

Whoever  scrutinizes  witli  stern  impartiality 
his  own  thoughts,  and  analyzes  his  motives  and 
bis  feelings,  as  though  they  were  another's, 
will  draw  from  thence  an  unfailing  spring  of 
charity  for  the  weaknesses  and  inconsistencies 
of  mankind.  Nor  will  this  benignant  spirit 
towards  the  frailties  of  others  be  inconsistent 
with  a  firm  assurance  of  the  substantial  and  un- 
changing reality  of  truth  and  virtue,  an  increas- 
ing dependence  upon  the  only  sure  guide  of  hu 
man  life,  and  a  deepening  horror  of  guilt  and  im 
purity.  Yet  it  is  in  this,  as  in  all  other  human 
affairs:  the  true  path  is  a  strait  and  a  narrow 
way.  In  endeavouring  to  avoid  severity,  we 
may  be  in  danger  of  lowering  the  standard  of 
morals;  and  a  just  indignation  against  vice 
may  pass  into  censoriousness  towards  the  mo- 
tives of  others.    In  the  one  case  our  sense  of 


right  and  wrong  becomes  blunted,  and  in  the 
other  we  grow  sour- and  morose. 

The  experience  of  all  ages  shows  that  the 
unassisted  powers  of  human  reason  are  unable 
to  reach  this  godlike  attainment  of  wisdom. 
It  is  the  christian  rule  alone — that  grace  which 
brings  salvation — that  can  so  purify  and  sub- 
due the  affections,  so  change  and  elevate  the 
soul,  as  to  raise  it  above  the  atmosphere  of 
earthly  passions,  to  dwell  habitually  "in  re- 
gions mild,  of  calm  and  serene  air." 

It  is  not  that  I  think  it  possible  for  men  to 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  faults  and  infirmities  of 
those  around  them.  The  difficulty  is  to  draw 
from  our  observation  the  instruction  it  should 
convey,  to  analyze  motive  and  character  in  the 
spirit  of  christian  philosophy.  The  ungoverned 
passions  of  this  man,  or  the  sordid  selfishness 
of  that,  grew  up,  fostered  by  the  weak  indul- 
gence, where  there  should  have  been  the  au- 
thority and  restraint  of  a  parent.  Let  them  serve 
to  warn  us  of  the  dangers  and  avoid  the  guilt 
of  a  foolish  tenderness  towards  our  children. 
Those  vices  which  shock  us  by  their  enormity 
grew  out  of  propensities  natural  to  our  kind, 
or  they  were  the  offspring  of  habits  imprudent 
rather  than  vicious,  which  gained  strength 
by  unchecked  indulgence,  till  their  victim  had 
no  longer  the  power  of  resistance.  Let  us 
earn  thereby  the  valueofthe  homely  virtues — of 
order,  of  frugality,  of  temperance — lest  our 
necessities  become  at  any  time  our  masters, 
and  hurry  us,  in  a  moment  of  desperation,  into 
the  worst  of  crimes. 

Those  prejudices  which  so  cloud  the  under- 
standing, and  shut  the  heart,  are,  many  of  them, 
founded  on  early  but  unhappy  associations, 
and  are  thus  identified,  in  the  mind  of  the  indi- 
vidual, with  the  dearest  rights  of  mankind,  or 
the  essential  interests  of  religion.  Let  them 
teach  us,  that,  in  moulding  the  youthful  charac- 
ter, the  greatest  benefit  we  can  confer  is,  to  en- 
list prejudice  on  the  side  of  truth,  in  its  broad- 
est and  loftiest  sense,  to  teach  charity  for  the 
failings  and  toleration  for  the  opinions  of  others 
— that  moral  perspective,  which  enables  us  to 
appreciate  the  effect  of  distance  and  position 
in  the  appearance  of  objects — a  science,  the 
knowledge  of  which  is  the  great  key  to  the 
knowledge  of  men.  It  were  easy  to  go  through 
the  catalogue,  and  exemplify  the  appropriate 
lessons  which  every  species  of  human  error  is 
calculated  to  teach.  The  feelings  which  such 
a  philosophy  cultivates  are  those  of  self  ex- 
amination and  self  control,  compassion  rather 
than  indignation  towards  the  wicked,  and  a 
sense  that  without  the  aid  of  divine  grace  "  we 
can  do  nothing." 

The  whole  scheme  of  Quakerism  is  in 
consonance  with  this  mild  philosophy.  It  is 
an  exposition  of  Christianity  which  restores  its 


loveliest  feature — "  peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  to  man" — to  the  place  from  which  the  pas- 
sions and  the  bigotry  of  mankind  had  torn  it. 
It  was  in  this  spirit  that  the  bright  ornaments 
of  our  Society,  whose  fame  is  destined  here- 
after to  shed  its  influence  beyond  the  narrow 
precincts  of  our  own  community,  thought  and 
felt  and  acted. 

Nor  is  it  a  vainglorious  assertion  I  make, 
that  no  lovelier  aspect  of  humanity  can  be 
found,  than  is  furnished  in  the  history  of  some 
of  the  individuals  that  adorn  our  annals.  Their 
love  to  God  filled  them  with  love  to  man. 
Living  in  the  strict  performance  of  every  moral 
and  social  duly,  they  devoted  themselves  to  the 
service  and  the  welfare  of  mankind.  The 
spirit  that  actuated  them  was  not  that  spuri- 
ous philanthropy,  which,  leaving  the  soil  in 
which  it  springs  desolate  and  un  watered,  spreads 
itself  abroad  in  a  shallow  and  noisy  stream.  It 
was  a  purifying  fountain  that  first  watered 
and  refreshed  all  the  charities  of  home  and 
kindred,  and,  having  filled  the  nearer  and  deeper 
channels,  poured  forth  in  an  unfailing  spring, 
for  the  wretched  and  the  oppressed  to  drink 
at. 

Recent  communications  from  a  Traveller  in 
Hayli. 

(Continued  from  page  25$.) 

"  The  social  progress  which  the  Haytiens 
are  making,  under  the  influence  of  their  new 
political  condition,  will  be  best  appreciated  by 
contrasting  these  evidences  of  their  domestic 
state  with  the  numerous  buildings  of  the  old 
city  that  yet  remain.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  wealth  of  the  old  colonists,  whatever  their 
refinement  and  breeding,  the  external  appear- 
ance and  internal  economy  of  their  ancient 
houses  exhibit  an  extraordinary  disregard  to 
all  taste  and  elegance."  "  If*  such  was  the 
ancient  city  in  its  time  of  colonial  prosperity, 
we  cannot  wonder  that  the  Haytiens,  not  in  the 
insecurity  of  their  independence,  for  that,  nature, 
by  the  barrier  of  mighty  mountains,  had  placed 
beyond  all  risk  of  being  overturned,  but  in  the 
insecurity  of  property  by  the  lee  shore,  daily 
liable  to  destruction  from  the  hostile  armaments 
of  France,  should  be  contented  to  inhabit  the 
old  city,  not  merely  without  attempting  to  im- 
prove its  architectural  appearance,  but  at  all 
times  prepared  to  leave  its  enemies  nothing 
but  its  ashes.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  independence  by  the 
once  sovereign  state  placed  them  beyond  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  that  system  of  despe- 
rate defence,  which,  by  the  fiftieth  article  of 
their  constitution,  has  been  made  an  essential 
element  of  their  liberty, '  that  at  the  first  sound  of 
the  alarm  gun,  the  towns  should  disappear,  and 
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the  nation  should  rise  in  arms,'  houses  have  been 
erected  of  elegant  character,  and  of  permanent 
materials.  All  the  prudence  which  aJong  fu- 
turity of  peaceful  possession  suggests  has  been 
attended  to  in  their  construction.  We  see,  in 
these  facts,  the  sure  evidence  of  the  country's 
progress  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  Unhap- 
pily, however,  the  little  wealth  of  a  people,  who, 
estimating  liberty  above  all  price,  had  been 
contented  to  endure  poverty  in  their  sacrifices 
to  possess  it,  has  been  greatly  dissipated,  if 
not  wholly  swept  away,  by  the  ruin  so  recently 
suffered  by  conflagration.  One-third  of  the 
city,  eight  years  ago,  fell  by  the  destructive 
element.  Industry  has  in  a  great  measure  re- 
paired this  calamity,  but  the  marks  are  not  en- 
tirely obliterated.  Ruined  walls  are  still  visi- 
ble; and  the  absolute  poverty  entailed  on  many 
families  of  comparative  opulence,  and  the  di- 
minished fortune  of  those  heretofore  esteemed 
rich,  have  retarded  the  progress  of  this  better 
spirit. 

"  Few  public  objects  in  Port-au-Prince  offer 
claim  to  more  than  cursory  notice.  The  palace 
of  government  is  large  and  convenient,  but 
not  handsome.  It  is  of  one  story,  and  situated 
in  front  of  the  parade,  to  the  southeast  of  the 
town.  Its  entrance  is  up  a  fine  flight  of  steps, 
leading  through  a  spacious  portico  into  the 
hall  of  audience.  The  floors  of  all  the  public 
rooms  are  of  black  and  white  marble.  The 
furniture  is  tasteful  and  elegant,  but  not  costly. 
This  building,  the  residence  of  the  governor 
general  of  the  ancient  colony,  was  constructed 
with  more  attention  to  convenience  than  effect. 
The  apartments  are  pleasantly  cool.  Its  situa- 
tion, at  the  edge  of  a  fine  plain  beneath  the 
mountains,  appropriated  as  a  review  ground, 
is  unobstructed  by  buildings  on  either  side.  It 
has  spacious  gardens  around  it,  which  secure 
it  the  agreeable  influence  of  the  sea  and  land 
breezes  at  all  times,  early  and  late. 

f*  In  front  of  the  entrance  gate  of  the  palace, 
near  one  of  the  fountains  of  the  city,  with  a 
single  tree  of  the  Palma  Nobili3  growing  be- 
side it,  is  the  marble  tomb  of  the  President 
Petion.  It  is  a  plain  edifice,  containing  the 
remains  of  one,  who,  by  iris  genius,  persever- 
ance and  valour,  having  saved  a  people,  has 
given  to  a  simple  shrine  the  lustre  and  import- 
ance of  a  costly  and  splendid  mausoleum. 
The  Haytiens,  in  their  deep  affection  for  his 
virtues,  never  speak  of  him,  but  with  an  epithet 
— as,  «  Their  father  Petion,'  or  as,  1  The  man 
who  never  caused  a  tear,  but  when  he  died.' 
(II  ne  fit  couler  des  larmes  qu'a  sa  mort.)" 

M  In  a  temporary  shed,  not  far  distant  from 
this  tomb,  are  sculptured  marbles  for  a  superb 
mausoleum,  lately  received  from  Europe, 
which  is  said  will  displace  the  existing  one; 
but,  consecrated  as  this  is  by  early  associations, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  preserved  as  a 
sacred  relic,  standing  where  it  docs.  The 
humble  character  of  the  present  fabric,  erected 
in  the  poverty  and  infancy  of  the  republic, 
renders  it,  like  the  widow's  mite,  not  less 
worthy  or  less  acceptable,  than  splendid  offer- 
ings out  of  the  abundant  treasury  of  the  rich, 
since  the  people  who  built  the  simple  shrine, 
gave  freely  all  that  they  possessed  in  the  midst 
of  penury  and  distress. 

M  To  the  northeast  of  tbe  town,  in  a  line 


with  the  terraces  and  fountains,  erected  in 
front  of  what  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
intendant  general  of  the  ancient  colony,  stands 
the  church,  a  plain,  humble  building,  having  a 
flight  of  steps  at  the  western  entrance,  and 
encircled  by  a  wooden  gallery.  It  is  neatly 
fitted  up  within,  arched  and  supported  by 
square  columns,  but  without  any  pretensions  to 
architectural  regularity." 

"The  senate  house  is  one  of  the  new  build- 
ings just  completed.  It  is  well  proportioned. 
The  facade  has  a  pleasing  effect,  though  of  no 
architectural  order.  The  projecting  front  is  a 
pediment,  containing  a  sculptured  bas  relief  of 
the  tree  of  Haytien  liberty  and  independence. 
It  is  the  Palma  Nobilis,  surrounded  with 
military  trophies.  The  ground  floor  is  erected 
with  an  arched  roof  of  masonry,  supported  by 
columns;  and  contains  the  senate  hall,  with 
side  galleries,  for  the  public.  In  the  upper 
story  are  the  bureaus.  This  house  has  not 
yet  been  opened  for  deliberative  purposes.  It 
is  graced  by  a  full  length  portrait  of  the  Abb£ 
Gregoire,  in  his  episcopal  robes. 

"  The  Lycee,  or  public  college  of  the  city, 
is  also  one  of  the  newly  erected  edifices.  It 
is  a  large,  plain  building,  supported  on  a  row 
of  arches,  and  has  a  convenient  extent  of  garden 
attached  to  it.  The  entire  ground  floor  com- 
prises the  school;  it  is  of  large  dimensions, 
cool  and  airy. 

"The  new  custom  house,  with  its  ware- 
house and  quay,  has  been  commenced  some 
time,  but  little  progress  is  as  yet  made  in  com- 
pleting it." 

"The  mint  and  secretary  of  state's  offices 
are  neat  buildings,  but  not  large.  These  are 
among  the  number  of  ancient  edifices.  The 
arsenal  was  destroyed  by  an  accidental  explo- 
sion, in  1820;  nothing  but  the  workshops  exist. 
There  are  no  magazines.  The  prison  is  well 
arranged.  It  is  judiciously  ventilated,  and 
watered  by  two  fountains;  and  has  a  garden 
within  its  walls.  The  military  hospitals  have 
nothing  to  excite  particular  attention. 

"The  public  fountains  are  reservoirs  dis- 
charging their  surplus  waters  through  conveni- 
ent pipes."  "  The  octagonal  basin  in  the 
city  market  is  neat,  and  surmounted  with  an 
elegantly  formed  Grecian  vase.  The  terraced 
pond  for  horses  up  the  town  is  highly  useful 
and  convenient.  When  the  government  shall 
be  able  to  carry  into  effect  their  determination 
of  removing  the  unsightly  slates  that  surround 
and  deform  the  market  squares,  and  erect  a 
substantial  circuit  of  simple  sheds  on  durable 
columns  instead,  the  effect  will  be  elegant.  At 
present,  all  their  intentions  in  the  erection  of 
useful  and  ornamental  public  works  sustain  a 
complete  paralysis,  by  the  draining  which  their 
treasury  suffers  from  the  French  indemnity. 

"The  city  of  Port-au-Prince  covers  a  large 
space  of  ground.  It  is  certainly  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  as  large  as  Kingston,  in  Jamaica, 
being  a  full  mile  in  extent  from  the  portal  of  St. 
Joseph  to  the  barrier  of  Leoganc;  but  it  is  not 
estimated  to  contain  more  than  from  twenty  to 
25,000  inhabitants,  whereas  Kingston  con- 
tains from  thirty  to  40,000,  a  slave  community 
permitting  the  free  to  have  about  them  many 
attendants,  so  that  each  house  is  more  nume- 
rously tenanted." 


"  There  are  excellent  public  baths  in  Port- 
au-Prince,  hot  and  cold.  The  tepid  waters  are 
those  which  common  experience  has  esta- 
blished as  best  for  the  purposes  of  health  in  this 
climate. 

"  The  frequent  ornamental  cottages  embel- 
lishing the  upland  slopes  and  little  plateaus  of 
the  mountain  side,  which  arrested  my  attention 
as  the  ship  approached  the  harbour  of  Port-au- 
Prince,  rendering  me  eager  to  view  them  near, 
have  led  me  to  become  an  early  visiter  amid 
their  quiet  and  sequestered  scenes.  If  their 
first  aspect  impressed  my  mind  with  a  picture 
in  which  were  to  be  found  variety  and  beauty, 
a  visit  to  the  spot  realized  all  the  anticipations 
I  had  formed,  by  adding  to  the  exuberant  fertility 
of  the  soil,  and  the  pleasing  variety  of  the  sur- 
face, the  comforts  of  convenient  and  even 
splendid  habitations.  Rivulets,  bursting  from 
the  mountain  side,  were  seen  winding  their 
transparent  courses  through  artificial  channels 
of  mason  work,  so  arranged,  for  the  purposes 
of  irrigation,  as  to  spread  perpetual  refresh- 
ment and  fertility  through  the  vegetation  of 
fields  and  gardens.  Here  and  there,  at  con- 
venient spots,  the  waters  were  gathered  in  wells 
beneath  embowered  thickets  of  fruits  and 
flowers.  After  filling  a  reservoir  at  each  dwell- 
ing for  the  purposes  of  a  family  bath,  whose 
refreshment  might  be  sought  amid  the  conceal- 
ment of  twisted  jessamines  and  roses,  or  the 
rich  dense  canopy  of  the  large  granadilla  pas- 
sion flower,  in  which  the  thick  purple  blooms 
were  broken  by  the  red  panicles  of  the  Tahei- 
tian  rose,  and  the  white  tufts  of  the  frangis- 
sance,  and  of  the  resida  or  the  tree  mignionette, 
they  poured  their  surplus  waters  from  one  ter- 
race of  the  declivities  to  the  other.  The  dwell- 
ings were  essentially  cottages,  with  opened 
and  embowered  galleries  around  them.  They 
were  large,  convenient,  and  well  furnished. 
Where  the  roofs  were  finished  with  the  pictu- 
resque belvidere,  so  well  adapted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  ventilation,  the  external  scene  of  a 
sort  of  Venetian  turret  arising  amid  clumps  of 
tropical  trees  was  very  pleasing.  The  floors 
were  of  chequered  marble,  or  of  the  ornamen- 
tal tiles  so  common  in  the  houses  of  Paris 
The  out-offices,  such  as  the  kitchens,  stables 
and  servants'  residences,  diversified  by  occa- 
sional trees,  were  spread  about,  and  increased 
the  appearance  of  substantial  comfort.  There 
were  the  residences  of  the  Haytien  functiona- 
ries, the  foreign  merchants,  and  the  more  sub- 
stantial indigenes,  who  drew  their  wealth  from 
the  trade  of  the  city,  and  sought  here  a  change 
of  air,  and  quiet  repose  for  themselves  and 
families.  The  extentof  each  of  these  little  farms 
was  ordinarily  not  more  than  fifteen  acres,  and 
seldom  exceeded  twenty.  Their  products  were 
limited  to  a  copious  supply  of  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles, for  their  own  domestic  use,  and  of  corn 
and  grass  for  their  horses.  The  difficulty  of 
obtaining  hired  labour  does  not  enable  those 
who  could  command  capital  to  attempt  any 
cultivation  beyond  what  is  required,  for  their 
own  family  economy,  in  this  sort  of  occasional 
retirement. 

"  These  villas  of  the  more  opulent  inhabit- 
ants are  not  without  their  neighbourhood  of 
small  independent  cultivators.  The  patches 
of  corn  fields  which  spot  the  forests  of  the 
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mountains,  the  thick  groves  of  the  bananas 
which  line  the  hollows  of  the  steeps,  and  the 
shrubby  brakes  of  coffee  trees  which  here 
and  there  diversify  the  luxuriant  vegetation 
of  hill  and  valley,  are  the  agricultural  wealth 
that  conceal  the  domestic  haunts  of  the  Haytien 
husbandmen.  It  is  only  when  the  traveller 
opens  some  angle  of  the  ravines,  that  he  sees 
the  cottage  itself,  siluated  on  some  small 
plateau  within  the  hollow,  and  commanding 
its  own  stream  of  clear  and  limpid  waters, 
trenched  along  the  upland  surface  of  its  own 
little  quiet  property  for  the  purposes  of  fertility 
and  refreshment.  The  frequent  gusts  and  tor 
nadoes  which  sweep  along  the  abrupt  descents 
of  the  mountain,  have  taught  the  farmer  of  the 
torrid  zone  the  necessity  of  making  his  pro- 
vision grounds  within  these  sheltering  hollows; 
as  the  banana,  (musa  paradisiaca  et  sapientium) 
the  staff  of  life  to  the  great  portion  of  mankind 
within  the  tropics,  like  all  deciduous  plants, 
never  rises  from  where  it  falls,  but  rots  as  soon 
as  the  winds  injure  its  stem,  which  is  but  a 
frail  network  of  cellular  water  cavities.  These 
plantations  in  the  sheltering  hollows  and  ra 
vines  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  cultivator's 
economy.  The  situation  which  gives  security 
to  his  food  from  the  casualties  of  storms,  offers 
the  best  protection  for  his  own  thatched  cot- 
tage. He  builds  it,  therefore,  by  necessity  as 
much  as  predilection,  within  the  cool  seques- 
tered valley  of  the  mountains,  and  finds  there, 
in  preference  to  every  other  place,  '  health  in 
the  breeze'  and  1  solace  from  the  storm.' 

"  The  cultivation  of  the  range  of  mountains 
from  Point  Lamentin  to  the  valley  of  the  Cul 
de  Sac,  on  the  south  side  of  Port-au-Pi  ince, 
is,  at  this  time,  much  more  extensive  than  il 
ever  was  in  the  period  of  its  colonial  history. 
The  plains  were  a  source  of  such  abundant 
profit  for  the  industry  of  the  proprietor,  that 
the  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  were  com- 
paratively neglected.  At  present  they  are 
covered  with  a  thousand  small  settlements,  ap- 
propriated to  coffee  and  provisions,  and  fruits 
and  vegetables,  in  which  all  have  secured  for 
their  fields  the  advantages  of  irrigation,  under 
the  surveillance  of  a  rural  police,  which  regu- 
lates diligently  the  arrangement  and  proper 
keeping  of  these  important  watercourses. 
On  the  very  spots  where  Christophe,  as  re- 
cently as  in  the  time  of  the  nascent  republic 
of  Petion,  after  clearing  away  brushwood  and 
forest  trees,  planted  his  batteries,  and  unsuc- 
cessfully invested  the  city,  the  cottage  of  the 
humble  cultivator  is  seen,  or  the  substantial 
country  seat  of  the  Haytien  merchant  has  been 
erected.  All  these  are  new  plantations.  Dr. 
Pinckard,  in  his  Notes  on  the  West  Indies, 
when  speaking  of  the  vicinity  of  this  city,  as  it 
appeared  in  1797,  observes,  that  'villas,  pens, 
and  country  houses,  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  town,  are  far  less  numerous  around  Port- 
au-Prince  than  Kingston,  in  Jamaica.  The 
merchants,'  he  remarks,  'do  not  leave  their 
dwellings,  but  content  themselves  with  a  single 
establishment,  making  the  house  of  business 
their  constant  and  only  place  of  residence.' 
But  now  'le  Camp  des  Fourmis,'  (the  moun- 
tain so  called,)  once  so  tranquil,  and  untrodden 
by  the  foot  of  man,  that  its  forests  a'nd  caverns 
successfully  concealed  the  arms,  and  covered 


the  early  assemblies  of  the  revolted  people  of 
colour,  has  now,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
as  if  its  ancient  appellation  was  prophetically 
given,  its  swarms  of  men  and  women,  youths 
and  maidens,and  strong-limbed  children  around 
its  cottage  settlements,  and  by  the  borders  of 
every  stream  that  issues  from  the  mountain 
side." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Indian  Languages  and  Pennsylvania  History. 

(Continued  from  page  200.) 

Heckewelder's  "  Historical  Account"  of  the 
Indians  of  Pennsylvania,  which  forms  a  large 
portion  of  the  volume  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, is  entitled  to  all  credence.  Efforts 
were  made  by  the  North  American  Review, 
about  the  time  of  its  appearance,  to  discredit 
its  accuracy;  but  our  knowledge  of  the  excel- 
lent opportunities  of  the  venerable' individual, 
joined  to  his  irreproachable  character,  has 
sustained  him  against  all  attacks.  No  one  who 
will  read  the  able  vindication  of  it  by  William 
Rawle,  and  the  fervid  and  eloquent  tribute  of 
Roberts  Vaux,  another  diligent  inquirer,  to 
the  virtues  and  magnanimity  of  the  Indians, 
will  believe  that  the  picture  is  too  leniently 
drawn,  or  too  benevolently  coloured.  Hecke- 
welder  viewed  the  Indians  in  a  very  fa- 
vourable light.  He  has  given  instances  of 
kindness  so  disinterested,  of  generosity  so  noble 
and  chivalrous  on  the  part  of  the  uncorrupted 
Indian,  as  to  excite  our  admiration,  and  win 
our  applause.  When  we  read  his  descriptions 
of  the  sincerity  and  lasting  nature  of  their 
friendship — their  simple-hearted  hospitality — 
and  their  commanding  greatness  of  mind,  we 
re  compelled,  in  despite  of  cur  horror  at  their 
cruelty  and  repugnance  to  savage  life,  to 
deplore  their  hard  fate  and  to  pity  their  misfor- 
tunes. We  shall  not  stay  to  impeach  the 
doctrines  of  the  imperfect  tenure  of  hunters 
which  a  relentless  policy  now  finds  it  ne- 
cessary, in  all  its  rigour,  to  revive  against 
the  Southern  Indians;  but  we  may  be  permitted 
to  hope — if  indeed  they  must  be  driven  from 
the  meliorated  birth-place  of  themselves  and 
their  fathers — that  some  regard  will  be  paid  to 
the  conveniences  and  adaptation  of  the  country 
to  be  given  them  in  exchange,  and  that  some 
security  will  be  rendered  for  its  inviolahle 
dwnership  and  perpetual  enjoyment.  There 
et  the  work  be  resumed  which,  in  Georgia,  was 
impeded  and  stopped  ;  and  let  the  world  at 
last  be  convinced  that  the  red  man  of  the 
American  forest  is  susceptible  of  the  arts  of 
polished  life — that  he  is  endued  with  a  heart 
and  a  soul  formed  after  the  image  of  his  Maker. 

But  greatas  must  be  the  interest  attaching  to 
the  Indian  languages,  and  the  history  of  Indian 
ife,  it  is  but  natural  that  we  should  feel  a 
more  direct  and  immediate  curiosity,  to  know 
the  characters  and  adventures  of  those  by 
whom  they  were  supplanted  and  overrun.  The 
difficuliies  and  dangers  by  which  the  first  set- 
tlers of  this  country  were  every  where  sur- 
rounded, present  a  most  appalling  spectacle. 
Driven  by  the  iron  hand  of  religious  persecution 
from  their  native  climes,  they  had  to  encounter 
in  the  new  world  only  another  form  of  danger 
and  rigour,  of  privation  and  austerity.  In 


some  colonies,  the  natives,  exasperated  at  their 
intrusion  upon  the  possessions  peaceably  en- 
joyed by  their  ancestors,  crushed  them,  at 
once,  with  the  murderous  tomahawk.  In  others 
they  were  exposed  to  constant  alarm  and  in- 
cessant peril  from  the  occasional  fury  with 
which  the  Indians  would  sally  forth  to  rescue 
their  hunting  grounds  from  ruinous  inno- 
vations. It  was  reserved  for  William  Penn  and 
his  companions  to  smoke  the  calumet  of  peace 
with  the  aboriginal  owners  of  the  soil.  Thefirst 
care  of  the  founder  was  to  propitiate  them  by 
tokens  of  amity  and  promises  of  friendship, 
which,  on  no  occasion,  and  under  no  pretext, 
were  to  be  forgotten  or  infringed.  This  rule 
of  conduct,  to  which  he  punctilious]}  adhered, 
secured  to  his  province  not  only  an  exemption 
from  the  hapless  fate  of  some  of  the  sister  colo- 
nies, but  the  kindest  offices  of  unsophisticated 
affection.  No  act  of  depredation,  authorized 
by  the  lndian  councils,  was  committed  for  a 
long  series  of  years  ;  and  the  Quakers  who 
followed  their  leader  to  the  banks  of  the  De- 
laware, realized,  in  their  security  from  the 
inroads  of  transatlantic  vice  and  foreign  op- 
pression, and  in  the  quiet  tenor  of  an  unam- 
bitious life,  many  of  the  charms  ascribed  by  the 
sublimated  fancy  of  the  poet  to  the  golden  age: 

Non  tuba  directi,  non  aerie  cornua  flejei, 
Non  gals,  non  ensis,  erant ;  sine  militis  usu 
Mollia  secures  peragebant  otia  mentis. 

Here,  blest  with  peace,  and  the  fruition  of 
those  comforts  which  toil  could  procure,  they 
went  on  soberly  prostrating  the  woods  around 
them,  and  accumulating  the  means  of  future 
happiness  and  plenty.    This  simple  and  vir- 
tuous race  of  men  continued  unambitiously  to 
pursue  the  duties  invoked  by  their  new  situation, 
regardless  of  the  splendours  and  pageantry  of 
the  country  they  had  abandoned.    It  is  to  such 
habits,  on  the  part  of  our  worthy  progenitors, 
preserved  and   transmitted  from  age  to  age, 
that  the  present  thrift  and  agricultural  emi- 
nence of  Pennsylvania  are  mainly  to  be  attri- 
buted.   As  they  left  their  native  home  for  a 
superior  possession,  it  was  not  to  be  presumed 
that  political  distinctions,  a  state  establishment, 
or  religious  intolerance,  would  enter  into  the 
social  system.    Upon  each  of  these,  the  pro- 
prietary laid  his  solemn  interdict,  in  a  code  of 
laws,  universally  admired  for  its  justice,  its 
mercy,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  mutual  wants 
and  conveniences  of  social  and  political  man. 
During  his  life,  though  a  few  malcontents  of  the 
provincial  assembly  contrived  to  intermingle 
in  the  cup  of  amity  and  concord  some  of  the 
bitterness  of  wrath  and  the  malignity  of  anger, 
yet  the  poison  was  soon  expelled,  and  quiet, 
order,  and  harmony  returned.    Charges  ori- 
ginating in  factious  motives  or  aspiring  preten- 
sions, were  occasionally  preferred  against  him 
by  the  leaders  of  what  was  styled,  at  that  early 
period,  the  popular  party.    The  proprietary 
saw  at  one  time  arrayed  against  him  the 
subtlety  of  David  Lloyd,  urging  his  relinquish- 
ment of  the  quit-rents;  at  another,  the  wrang- 
ling and  bitter  spirit  of  Keith,  intent  upon 
estranging  the  affections  of  the  people  by  every 
art  which  a  mind,  prolific  in  objections  to  the 
government,  and  teeming  with  new  schemes 
of  religion,  could  invent.     These,  however, 
were  but  clouds  which  soon  disappeared  from 
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the  colonial  horizon,  and  left  its  political  at- 
mosphere more  tranquil  and  placid  than  before. 
The  estrangements  to  which  interested  enmity 
sometimes  succeeded  in  giving  a  temporary 
existence,  were  mostly  the  harbingers  of  an 
increased  reverential  attachment.  They  loved 
him  with  the  devotion  of  a  parent — they  re- 
garded him,  in  every  emergency,  as  a  tried, 
steadfast,  and  superior  friend.  In  all  their 
scenes  of  petty  trial — not  the  less  important  in 
their  estimation  because  so  in  fact — in  all  their 
heart-burnings  and  bitter  distress — even  while 
Governor  Evans  was  playingofThis  mischievous 
and  frightening  alarms — the  good  colonists 
looked  unwaveringly  to  Penn,  as  their  buckler 
and  their  shield.  When  the  equipoise  given 
to  the  state  by  his  character  was  withdrawn, 
the  colonial  elements  became  uneven  and 
unsteady;  and  the  reorganization  of  the  old 
factions,  under  the  titles  of  the  proprietary  and 
popular,  was  the  consequence.  Then  ensued 
a  scene  of  angry  and  continued  controversy 
between  the  descendants  of  Penn  and  the 
assembly  ;  and  charges  and  recriminations — 
murmurs  of  disapprobation  upon  one  side,  and 
sharp  menaces  upon  the  other — followed  each 
other  in  long  and  uninterrupted  succession. 
The  popular  party  at  length  found  a  keen  and 
able  champion  in  Dr.  Franklin,  who  performed, 
for  a  long  period,  a  prominent  part  in  the 
drama  of  public  affairs.  About  the  time  of  the 
appearance  of  his  celebrated  "  Historical  Re- 
view," distinguished  as  well  for  its  asperity  and 
injustice  to  William  Penn,  as  for  its  great  ability 
in  representing  existing  grievances,  the  as- 
sembly resolved  upon  petitioning  the  British 
crown  for  a  regal  instead  of  a  proprietary  go- 
vernment. This  measure  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  ardour, 
but  for  the  injudicious  movements  of  the  English 
ministry,  which  now  determined  the  provincial- 
ists  of  Pennsylvania,  in  concert  with  the  other 
colonies  of  North  America,  to  absolve  their 
connexion  with  the  parent  country.  The  war 
of  the  revolution  terminated  the  contemptible 
bickerings  which  had  so  long  disgraced  and 
(distracted  her  councils;  and  party  jealousy  and 
personal  ill-will  were  thrown  into  the  shade, 
or  entirely  swallowed  up  by  the  greater  passion 
with  which  she  now  felt  herself  animated.  It 
is  to  the  developement  of  this  story,  continued 
through  the  struggle  to  which  we  have  just  ad- 
verted, and  following  it  up  to  the  most  recent 
times,  that  the  volumes  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania  are  devoted.  This  is  in- 
deed but  a  bald  outline  of  the  objects  intended 
to  be  displayed.  The  lives  and  characters  of 
the  original  settlers,  though  not  much  attended 
to  in  the  Memoirs  before  us,  are  particularly 
comprehended  within  the  design  and  objects  of 
the  association.  In  a  woid,  to  ascertain  the 
truth  before  the  time  has  elapsed  w  hen  it  is  ap- 
proachable— to  elicit  fuels  now  the  subject  of 
dispute  and  contradiction — to  commemorate 
the  worth  and  talents  of  those. who  either  con- 
tributed to  establish  the  empire  in  the  begin- 
ning, or  assisted,  at  the  expense  of  their  blood 
and  treasure,  in  mainlining  her  rights  since — 
to  fix  with  precision  what  she  is  entitled  to  on 
the  score  of  intellectual,  literary,  and  scientific 
fame — to  exhibit  her  geology,  and  dcvelope  her 
tesources — in  short,  to  explore  every  section 


of  her  natural  and  artificial  history — all  enter 
into  the  contemplation  of  the  society.  What 
divisions  of  this  immense  region  of  information 
have  been  traversed,  the  volumes  published 
will  testify.  They  have  certainly  augmented 
the  stock  of  knowledge  relating  to  Pennsyl- 
vania— rectified  errors — and  removed  doubts, 
which,  from  the  apparenttranquillity  with  which 
they  were  cherished,  promised  to  be  perpetual. 
To  specify  no  others,  the  proofs  adduced  as  to 
the  locality  of  the  first  treaty  made  between 
Penn  and  the  natives;  the  settlement  of  the 
question  as  to  the  authorship  of  Washington's 
farewell  address;  the  exhibition  of  that  justice 
which  characterized  Penn's  commerce  with  the 
Indians;  the  defence  of  Heckewelder's  history; 
and  the  removal  of  the  aspersion  against 
Governor  Mifflin  of  his  participation  in  the 
unworthy  plot  to  displace  General  Washing- 
ton, manifest  a  spirit  and  industry  which  merit 
high  commendation.  But  we  cannot  help  es- 
teeming two  articles  of  these  volumes  with  a 
peculiar  complacency,  because,  perhaps,  they 
more  directly  tend  to  gratify  the  feverish  sensi- 
bility or  vain-glorious  direction  of  our  Ameri- 
can feeling  on  the  exciting  topic  of  letters. 
One  relates  to  our  provincial  writers  general- 
ly,, under  the  modest  title,  "  Notes  on  the  Pro- 
vincial literature  of  Pennsylvania,"  by  T.  J. 
Wharton,  and  the  other  by  J.  F.  Fisher,  de- 
voted to  our  colonial  poets! 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  intellectual  cul- 
ture and  literary  taste  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  zeal  with  which  science 
and  the  Muses  may  have  been  privately  culti- 
vated and  invoked,  it  does  not  appear  that 
learning  was  very  munificently  fostered  by  the 
colonial  legislature.  The  founder,  it  is  true, 
was  prompt  in  complying  with  the  duly  which 
devolved  upon  him,  by  a  provision  in  his 
u  frame  of  government,"  promulgated  before  his 
arrival  in  the  province.  He  incorporated  a 
body  in  1797,  under  the  denomination  of  "  The 
Overseers  of  the  Public  Schools."  The  semi- 
naries thus  established  were  confined  to  the 
city  and  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  and  were 
placed  under  the  superintendence  of  individu- 
als belonging  to  the  same  religious  society  with 
himself.  The  principal  academy  in  Fourth 
street  was  able,  by  the  erudition  of  its  teach- 
ers, to  keep  alive  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  classics  among  a  considerable 
number  of  the  youth  of  Philadelphia.  The  in- 
corporation of  these  schools,  however,  is  the 
only  direct  encouragement  which  learning  re- 
ceived, either  from  the  provincial  council 
or  the  assembly,  during  the  existence  of  the 
colonial  government,  if  we  except  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  charily  school  attached  to  thai 
institution.  The  former  received  its  charter 
in  1753,  and  the  latter  was  chartered  and 
moderately  endowed  by  the  proprietaries  two 
yeara  after,  though  it  had  existed  by  private 
subscription  since  17-19.  But  as  it  would  be 
unjust  to  deprive  the  assembly  of  any  of  its  re- 
putation for  public  spirit,  we  must  not  omit, 
that,  besides  two  private  acts  authorizing  par- 
ticular churches  to  raise  small  sums  of  money 
by  lottery,  for  the  erection  of  school-houses, 
two  laws  were  enacted,  one  in  1712,  and  the 
other  in  1730,  respectively  granting  permission 


to  »  all  religious  societies  of  protestants,"  to 
purchase  lands  and  tenements  lor  schools, 
cemeteries,  churches,  and  hospitals.  These 
comprise  every  act,  connected  with  the  subject 
of  education,  which  can  be  found  upon  the 
legislative  records,  from  the  settlement  of  the 
province  to  the  revolution. 

Lest,  however,  the  assembly  should  seem 
wholly  to  have  forgotten  the  interests  of  science 
for  so  long  a  period,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  sum  of  £200  sterling  was  appropriated  in 
1769  to  the  purchase  of  a  reflecting  telescope 
with  a  micrometer,  and  the  erection  of  obser- 
vatories for  noticing  the  transit  of  Venus.  Two 
years  after,  David  Rittenhouse  experienced 
their  liberality,  by  receiving  the  donation  of 
£300,  which  was  voted  as  a  testimony  to  the  ge- 
nius displayed  in  the  construction  of  his  orrery. 
The  cause  of  science  and  letters  in  the  province 
found  a  true  patron,  a  munificent  contributor, 
in  Thomas  Perm,  the  last  surviving  son  of  the 
founder.  He  presented  to  the  college  of 
Philadelphia  about  $  12,000,  and  one-half  of  a 
manor  in  Bucks  county,  containing  three  thou- 
sand acres,  besides  founding  and  endowing  a 
librarv  at  Lancaster.* 

J.  R.  T. 

(To  he  continued.) 


*  Called,,  in  honour  of  his  wife,  "The  Juliana  Li- 
brary." 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 
THE  PATH  TO  THE  GRAVE. 

The  beautiful  have  passed  this  way — 

Their  light  is  on  the  track: 
But  lo  !  'tis  fading  from  the  sight;: 

It  gives  no  glory  back. 
A  mournfulness  is  resting  here — 
O  death  !  thy  way  is  full  of  fear  ! 

The  powerful  have  departed  hence, 

The  mighty  and  the  brave; 
And  the  deep  echo  of  their  fame 

Has  perished  in  the  grave. 
Oh  fame  '.  I  tremble  at  thy  breath, 
Thou  art  such  pleasant  food  for  death  ! 

The  young,  the  gay,  the  joyous  one, 

Has  left  a  song  behind; 
But  all  its  fine  and  touching  tone 

Must  perish  from  the  mind. 
Oh  youth  !  oh  beauty  !  power  and  fame! 
What  are  ye  but  a  gilded  name? 

But  still  there  are  an  humble  few, 

How  blessed  is  their  lot — 
They  pass  this  dark  and  lonely  way. 

But  shall  not  be  forgot ; 
For  lo  !  all  glowing  from  afar — 
Behold  their  bright  and  morning  star-. 

Be  joyful,  oh  ye  ransomed  souls — 

Your  help  is  from  the  sky; 
And  seraphs  guide  your  fearful  path 

To  your  bright  homes  on  high. 
Oh  death  !  thou  art  Iho  gate  ot  heaven. 
To  those  who  feel  their  sins  forgiven. 

Dear  Saviour,  in  the  lowly  gravo 

Thy  sacred  bod}'  'ay  i 
Oh  then,  and  shall  thy  followers  shrink — 

Since  thou  hast  passed  that  way  ? 
The  grave — how  blessed  is  the  night, 
Which  comes  before  immortal  light ! 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Comly' s  edition  of  Job  Scott's  Works. 

This  work  is  in  two  volumes,  of  about  eleven 
hundred  pages  octavo,  purporting  to  be  the 
works  of  Job  Scott,  published  by  John  Comly, 
and  prefaced  by  advertisements  from  his  pen.  Its 
appearance  at  the  present  time,  and  under 
the  circumstances  which  attend  its  presenta- 
tion to  the  public,  is  an  anomaly  in  the  history 
of  Friends'  writings. 

Job  Scott  resided  near  Providence,  on 
Rhode  Island,  and  was  a  minister  and  member 
of  the  yearly  meeting  of  Friends  held  for  New 
England.  In  the  lllh  month,  1792,  he  em- 
barked at  Boston,  with  a  view  of  paying  a  re- 
ligious visit  to  Friends  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  in  the  1 1th  month  following,  while 
prosecuting  his  religious  engagements  there, 
was  taken  ill  with  smallpox,  which  in  a  short 
time  terminated  fatally.  At  different  periods 
of  his  life,  Job  Scott  wrote  much;  and  from 
some  expressions  contained  in  his  letters, 
many  of  the  productions  of  his  pen  that  remain- 
ed unpublished  appear  to  have  been  hastily 
written,  and  left  in  a  state,  which,  in  his  own 
opinion,  required  "  very  careful  revision." 
This  was  a  task  which  he  much  wished  to  ac- 
complish. The  necessity  for  it,  and  even  a 
doubtfulness  whether  some  of  his  essnys  ought 
to  be  published  at  all,  seem  to  have  impressed 
his  mind  with  peculiar  weight  during  his  last 
illness;  and  after  making  some  observations  re- 
specting his  papers  in  the  last  letter  he  ever 
wrote,  he  committed  the  whole  of  them  to  the 
inspection,  correction,  and  determination  of 
his  friends.  The  following  extracts  will  con- 
firm these  views.  In  the  1st  month,  1792,  he 
made  some  memorandums,  from  which  I  take 
the  following  remark  respecting  his  journal: 
*'  If,  with  proper  and  sufficient,  not  too  puncti- 
lious, corrections,  it  be  really  thovght  likely  to 
promote  the  cause  of  truth,  let  it  appear;  if  not, 
let  it  remain  among  my  papers.'''' 

The  letter  above  alluded  to,  dictated  to  his 
relations  and  friends  shortly  before  his  decease, 
contains  the  following  observations  respecting 
his  manuscripts  generally,  viz. 

"  On  the  ocean  I  wrote  over  about  a  quire 
of  paper,  which  I  believe  is  now  in  my  trunk, 
at  John  Elliott's,  which  I  was  ever  a  good  deal 
doubtful  whether  some  parts  of  it,  not  particu 
larly  upon  these  points,  were  not  more  in  away 
of  abstruse  reasoning  than  might  be  best  for  a 
Friend  to  publish.  Be  that  as  it  may,  J  am 
very  apprehensive  that  most  of  my  writings  are 
far  from  properly  digested,  and  some  of  them, 
I  believe,  might  be  a  good  deal  better  guard- 
ed." Again',  "I  think  some  parts  of  my  journal 
abound  too  much  with  a  repetition  of  similar 
exercises,  services,  trials,  and  favours,  when 
on  religious  visits.  In  this  respect,  J  have 
steadily  had  an  intention  of  making  very  con- 
siderable abridgments;  several  other  things 
also  in  the  journal  require  a  very  careful  re- 
view. I  have  no  wish  any  thing  of  mine  should 
appear  in  print,  hut  from  a  probability  of  use- 
fulness. 1  have  thought  a  considerable  part  of 
the  journal  might  be,  in  some  desrree,  useful  to 
some  minds;  but  I  submit  all  to  the  careful  in 
spection,  correction,  and  determination  of  my 
friends.1' 

The  discipline  and  usages  of  the  society  of 


Friends- require  that  when  a  member  has  writ- 
ten any  thing  respecting  its  doctrines  or  testi- 
monies, which  is  intended  for  publication,  it 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  meeting  for  sufferings, 
or  some  other  properly  authorized  organ  of  the 
yearly  meeting  to  which  the  writer  belongs, 
for  its  approbation  and  consent  to  publish  it. 
To  this  rule  Job  Scott  had  conformed,  in  rela- 
tion to  some  essays  published  before  his  death; 
and  it  was  doubtless  with  direct  reference  to 
the  persons  who  had  examined  them,  that  he 
made  the  remark,  "  I  submit  all  to  the  careful 
inspection,  correction,  and  determination  of 
my  friends."  Besides  its  being  the  body  point- 
ed out  by  the  discipline  for  the  performance  of 
such  a  duty,  the  meeting  for  sufferings  of  New 
England  yearly  meeting  was  in  other  respects 
the  most  competent  to  the  task.  Many  of  its 
members  were  the  intimate  friends  and  com- 
panions of  the  author,  who  had  known  him 
from  early  life,  watched  over  him  in  the  in- 
fancy of  his  religious  experience,  and  acquired 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  his  peculiar  views — 
men  who  loved  and  cherished  his  virtues,  and 
at  the  same  time  knew  his  frailties.  They 
were  therefore  the  proper  persons  for  executing 
the  delicate  and  responsible  business  of  making 
such  abridgment  and  correction  of  his  writings 
as  should  best  accord  with  the  feelings  and 
views  of  the  author. 

In  conformity,  therefore,  with  the  discipline 
and  the  dying  request  of  Job  Scott,  his  manu- 
scripts were  submitted  to  the  examination  of 
that  meeting,  with  a  view  of  publishing  such 
parts  of  them  as  it  might  judge  expedient.  The 
subject  claimed  its  serious  attention;  and  after 
the  journal  had  undergone  what  was  deemed 
"  proper  and  sufficient  correction,"  it  was  pub- 
lished with  its  consent  and  sanction.  The  other 
manuscripts  were  of  a  character  which  oc 
casioned  doubts  in  the  minds  of  Friends,  as 
they  had  done  to  the  author,  respecting  the 
expediency  of  permitting  them  to  meet  the 
public  eye.    The  New  England  meeting  for 
sufferings,  however,  did  not  decide  precipitate 
ly;  they  considered  them  with  a  degree  of  pa 
tient  deliberation,  comporting   with  the  im 
portance  of  the  trust  confided  to  them,  and,  in 
order  to  act  with  the  unity  of  their  brethren 
submitted  the  manuscripts  to  the  meetings  fo 
sufferings  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  year 
ly  meetings,  who,  after  careful  examination 
concurred  with  them  in  the  opinion  that  the 
publication  would  "  not  be  likely  to  promote 
the  cause  of  truth."  Friends,  therefore,  took  the 
course  pointed  out  by  the  author,  and  suffered 
them  "  to  remain  among  his  papers." 

That  Job  Scott,  if  living,  would  have  cheer- 
fully concurred  with  his  brethren  in  this  con- 
clusion, there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  He  was  a  firm 
friend  to  the  discipline  and  order  of  the  society, 
and  laboured  to  enforce  it  by  precept,  example, 
and  the  influence  of  his  pen,  having  written  a 
treatise  on  the  necessity  and  usefulness  of 
church  government,  which  was  several  times 
reprinted  with  the  approbation  of  the  society 

With  the  disposition  of  the  manuscripts 
made  by  Friends  of  New  England,  the  society 
generally  appeared  to  be  satisfied,  until  after 
the  restless  spirit  of  insubordination  and  unbe- 
lief, which  has  latterly  occasioned  so  much 
trouble  and  distress,  began  to  spread  its  deso- 


lating influence  within  our  borders.  John 
Comly  was  one  of  those  who  became  early 
subject  to  this  influence,  and  adopted  the  ab- 
surd and  antichristian  principles  promulgated 
by  Elias  Hicks.  There  is  a  remarkable  dispo- 
sition in  persons  who  imbibe  such  views  to  en- 
tangle others  in  the  misty  mazes  which  them- 
selves are  treading,  and  to  gloss  over  their  un- 
belief by  the  authority  and  names  of  those  who 
have  long  since  descended  to  the  grave,  with 
but  little  regard  to  the  Christian  sentiments 
which  they  held.  This  course  has  been  as- 
siduously pursued  by  John  Comly;  and  we  be- 
lieve there  are  many  who  can  trace  to  his 
specious  arguments  and  sophistry  the  first 
doubts  they  ever  harboured  respecting  the  sa- 
cred truths  of  the  Christian  religion.  Cau- 
tious and  wily  in  the  pursuit  of  his  object,  he 
avoided  a  direct  avowal  of  his  own  sentiments, 
choosing  rather  to  suggest  doubts  as  coming 
from  others,  or  to  screen  himself  under  the 
forced  construction  of  a  favourite  author  in 
support  of  his  unbelief,  than  to  put  his  hearers 
on  their  guard,  by  a  candid  approval  of  the 
opinions  he  was  striving  to  insinuate  into  their 
minds.  With  the  young  and  inexperienced, 
this  course,  aided  by  a  sanctimonious  garb  and 
demeanour,  was  but  too  successful.  The  hope 
of  strengthening  his  cause  by  the  authority  of 
Job  Scott,  has  probably  led  to  the  publication 
of  the  volumes  already  alluded  to\  In  a  journey 
which  he  made  through  New  England  several 
years  ago,  he  procured  some  of  the  unpublish- 
ed manuscripts  of  Job  Scott,  and,  after  his  re- 
turn home,  was  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting  them 
to  his  friends,  accompanied,  on  many  occasions, 
with  remarks  calculated  to  produce  an  un- 
favourable impression  respecting  the  conclu- 
sion of  New  England  yearly  meeting  not  to 
publish  them.  "Forbidden  fruit  is  sweet  to  the 
taste."  It  was,  therefore,  not  difficult  for  J. 
Comly  to  persuade  those  whom  he  permitted  to 
perusethe manuscripts,  that  they  were  valuable, 
and  the  publication  of  them  highly  desirable; 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  ir- 
regular and  unauthorized  appearance  of  a  part 
of  them  in  print,  in  the  year  1825,  was  effected 
through  his  agency.  Thus,  while  professing 
to  be  a  minister  in  the  society,  and  taking  an 
active  and  conspicuous  part  in  its  affairs,  he 
was  secretly  endeavouring  to  lay  waste  its 
discipline  and  order,  and,  under  the  solemn 
pretence  of  religious  concern,  covertly  infusing 
his  pernicious  principles. 

The  separation  of  himself  and  party  from  the 
society  of  Friends  released  him  fiom  the  ne- 
cessity of  feigning  respect  for  its  discipline,  and 
accordingly  he  now  comes  out  boldly,  and  pub- 
lishes those  parts  of  Job  Scott's  works  w  hich 
the  meeting  for  sufferings  of  New  England 
thought  it  best  should  "  remain  among  his  pa- 
pers." This  is  a  piece  of  officious  meddling 
with  business  that  does  not  belong  to  him;  since 
he  never  was  a  member  of  the  yearly  meeting 
to  which  Job  Scott  belonged,  nor  one  of  those 
"  friends"  to  whose  '•  inspection. correction,  and 
determination"  he  bequeathed  his  manuscripts. 
Those  friends  had  fulfilled  their  trust  many 
years  since,  in  conformity  with  the  direction 
of  the  author;  but,  not  satisfied  tolet  the  subject 
rest  where  it  properly  belonged,  John  Comly 
obtrusively  steps  forward,  and  assumes  to  undo 
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what  they  had  done,  and  to  set  up  his  judgment 
against  the  united  conclusion  of  three  meetings 
for  sufferings. 

Beside  arrogating  to  himself  superior  ability 
and  judgment,  his  conduct  in  the  present  case 
is  an  act  of  great  injustice  and  unkindness  to 
Job  Scott,  as  well  as  a  direct  violation  of  his 
dying  request.  That  part  of  his  last  letter, 
which  relates  to  the  disposal  of  his  manuscripts, 
may  fairly  be  considered  in  the  character  of  a 
will,  by  which  he  gives  the  exclusive  right  to 
and  control  over  them  to  his  friends;  not  to 
John  Comly  and  his  Hicksite  associates,  men 
whom  Job  Scott  never  knew,  and  belonging  to 
a  society  set  up  in  the  spirit  of  discord  and 
separation  nearly  forty  years  after  his  death,  but 
to  his  friends  in  New  England.  In  that  letter, 
too,  he  expresses  his  apprehension  that  his  writ- 
ings "  are  far  from  being  properly  digested" — 
that  "  some  of  them  might  be  a  good  deal  better 
guarded" — that  parts  of  them  "  required  a  very 
careful  review,"  and  \*  that  he  had  steadily  had  an 
intention  of  making  very  considerable  abridg- 
ments." There  are  few  persons  of  common 
sensibility  and  feeling,  who  could  wantonly  dis- 
regard the  wishes  of  a  friend,  expressed  at  so 
6olemn  a  time,  and  in  a  manner  so  impressive: 
yet,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  before 
him,  John  Comly  has  not  only  disregarded,  but 
violated  these  dying  injunctions  of  Job  Scott. 
In  the  advertisement  to  the  second  volume,  al- 
luding to  the  revision  of  the  manuscripts  by  the 
meeting  for  sufferings  of  New  England,  he 
says:  "This  care  of  his  friends  appeared  neces- 
sary, in  conformity  wilh  the  order  of  society, 
and  with  the  dying  request  of  the  author,  who 
appeared  conscious  that  many  of  his  writings 
were  far  from  being  properly  digested;  and  his 
belief  that  some  of  them  might  be  a  good  deal 
better  guarded."  These  expressions  furnish 
conclusive  evidence  that  John  Comly  was  fully 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  case;  with  a 
view,  however,of  glossing  over  his  wanton  viola- 
tion of  the  care  of  Friends,"  and  "  the  dying 
request  of  the  author,"  with  a  degree  of  disin- 
genuousness  rarely  exceeded,  he  asserts,  in  the 
advertisement  to  volume  1st,  that  "  the  present 
edition  is  presented  to  the  public  in  accordance 
with  the  design  of  the  author."  It  is  sur- 
prising that  he  could  be  so  regardless  of  the  re- 
putation of  Job  Scott,  and  of  the  sacred  obli- 
gations of  truth,  as  to  make  such  an  assertion, 
and  thus  insinuate  that  his  officious  interfer- 
ence wilh  the  business  of  the  meeting  for  suf- 
ferings of  New  England,  his  contravening  the 
Bolemn  injunction  of  the  author,  and  thrusting 
bis  impei feet  and  undigested  manuscripts  be- 
fore the  public,  contrary  to  the  expressed  wish- 
es of  the  writer,  are  all  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  Job  Scott,  when  nothing  is  more 
clearly  evident  than  that  the  whole  course  pur- 
sued by  John  Comly  is  directly  contrary  to 
them. 

No  less  disingenuous  is  his  attempt  to  pass  off 
his  edition  as  having  undergone  a  revision  by 
the  meeting  for  sufferings  of  Friends  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  advertisement  to  the  first  volume 
contains  the  following  paragraph,  viz. 

"  In  conformity  with  the  discipline  i.nd  regu- 
lations of  the  yearly  meeting  of  Vi  iends  [Hicks- 
itesj  held  in  Philadelphia!  the  additional  manu- 
scripts have  been  submitted  to  the  committee 


representing  said  meeting,  in  its  recess,  and 
their  advice  and  assistance  obtained  in  making 
those  corrections  and  arrangements  which  ap- 
peared to  comport  with  the  views  of  the  au- 
thors.''' The  following  is  from  the  advertisement 
prefixed  to  the  second  volume:  "  To  diffuse, 
then,  the  instructive  views,  and  promote  the  la- 
bours of  his  dedicated  mind,  a  collection  of  the 
writings  of  Job  Scott  has  been  made;  and  these 
essays  have  been  submitted  to  the  inspection 
and  correction  of  the  representative  committee 
or  meeting  for  sufferings  of  the  yearly  meet- 
ing of  Friends  [Hicksites]  held  in  Philadelphia. 
The  report  of  that  committee  to  the  yearly 
meeting  in  the  4th  month  last  [1830]  states, 
that  the  writings  of  Job  Scott  had  been  care- 
fully examined,  and  such  corrections  made  as 
were  believed  to  comport  ivith  the  views  and  in- 
tentions of  the  author." 

It  would  have  been  well  had  he  pointed  out 
the  discipline  or  regulation-,- in -conformity  to 
which  the  Hicksites  of  Philadelphia  undertook 
this  work  of  supererogation,  or  that  authorized 
them  to  interfere  with  the  regular  and  proper 
business  of  New  England  yearly  meeting.  If 
any  such  rule  exists,  it  must  be  entirely  pecu- 
liar to  themselves.  The  proceeding  is  direct- 
ly at  variance  with  the  established  discipline 
and  custom  of  the  Society  of  Friends;  for  any 
other  body  of  Friends  than  those  of  New  Eng- 
land to  assume  the  right  of  revising  and  pub- 
lishing the  manuscripts  of  its  members,  unso- 
licited, would  have  been  an  infringement  of  its 
rights,  and  an  invasion  of  settled  usages.  But 
for  the  members  of  another  society,  who  are  not 
Friends,  nor  in  unity  with  New  England  yearly 
meeting,  to  undertake  to  review  and  print  wri- 
tings specially  bequeathed  by  the  author  to  the 
care  of  the  latter  meeting,  and  to  reject  its  emen- 
dations, is  a  departure  from  all  rules  of  propri- 
ety and  decorum,  and  a  piece  of  arrogant  as- 
sumption little  to  their  credit.  The  history  and 
circumstances  of  the  separation  of  the  Hicksites 
from  Friends  are  so  well  known  and  understood, 
and  John  Comly  is  so  fully  identified  with  the 
designs  of  the  separatists,  that  we  apprehend 
there  are  few  persons  who  will  be  duped  by  his 
attempt  to  pass  themselves  off  as  Friends. 

The  edition  as  well  as  the  revision  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  Hicksites;  and  if  they  have 
pursued  in  this  instance  the  same  course  which 
they  adopted  in  relation  to  other  works,  the 
volumes,  instead  of  containing  Job  Scott's 
writings,  would  be  an  edition  of  their  altera- 
tions, garbling,  and  mutilations.  C.  S. 

SUMMARY  OF  E.  HICKS'S  DOCTRINES. 

(Continued  from  page  2G4.) 

Sometimes  he  represents  belief  as  produced 
by  our  common  understandings,  common  sense, 
die,  and  that  when  we  have  such  a  belief,  we 
have  no  right  to  look  any  higher,  and  broadly 
asserts  that  nothing  in  heaven,  or  in  other 
words,  the  Almighty  himself,  could  not  make 
it  any  plainer  !  !  I  will  cite  some  passages  of 
thisdescription:  they  arc  taken  from  the  volume 
of  Sermons  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1825. 
He  was  speaking  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  but 
his  declamation  will  apply  to  belief  on  the 
broad  ground.  He  says  :  "  When  we  have 
sufficient  evidence,  we  need  not  look  any  high- 


er. When  our  own  understanding  testifies  to 
us  that  we  are  wrong,  that  we  are  unjust 
and  unrighteous,  shall  we  then  wait  for  revela- 
tion ?  Why,  it  would  be  casting  an  indignity 
upon  him  who  gives  us  these  lesser  means  to 
convince  us  with  the  clearest  demonstration. 
Our  own  common  sense  is  sufficient  evidence, 
and  we  need  not  look  any  higher."  p.  179. 
Here  our  own  common  sense  convinces  us 
with  the  clearest  demonstration;  and  it  would 
be  casting  an  indignity  upon  the  Almighty  to 
wait  for  revelation.  Again,  he  says  :  "  Could 
we  know  it.  better  if  we  should  ascend  into 
Hea  ven?  No.  Not  any  thing  in  Heaven  can 
make  it  any  plainer  than  it  is."  p.  180.  Here 
he  must  have  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that 
the  Deity  himself  could  not  make  it  any  plainer, 
even  if  his  hearers  had  been  in  Heaven  ! !  "All 
revelation,  and  all  that  is  rational,  can  prove  no 
more  ;  for  common  sense  proves  indubitably, 
&c."  ib.  Here  again  it  is  asserted,  that  "  all 
revelation  can  prove  no  more"  than  "our  com- 
mon senses."  The  followers  of  Elias  Hicks 
affect  to  admire  him  for  his  high  profession  of 
divine  revelation.  But  let  them  ponder  these 
passages,  and  say  if  he  has  not  placed  the  com- 
mon understandings  of  men  above  "all  revela- 
tion." The  broad  assertion,  that  not  any  thing 
in  Heaven  could  make  his  subject  any  plainer 
than  the  common  sense  of  his  hearers  made  it 
while  he  was  preaching,  must  be  shocking  to 
every  Christian  mind.  But  to  return  to  the 
favourite  opinion,  on  which  he  insisted  in  his 
latter  Sermons,  in  regard  to  belief,  I  will  state 
it  more  at  large.  He  says  :  "  Here  as  you 
come  to  this,  you  need  not  trouble  yourselves, 
or  recommend  to  your  friends  what  they  must 
believe,  that  they  must  believe  this  or  that — it 
is  all  nonsense;  because  a  man  cannot  believe 
just  what  he  wants  to  believe — he  cannot  be- 
lieve any  thing  but  what  the  divine  light  gives 
him  an  evidence  of,  and  this  he  must  believe, 
and  he  cannot  resist  it.  Here  then  we  discover 
that  belief  is  no  virtue,  and  unbelief  no  crime  ; 
because,  why?  It  is  an  involuntary  thing  to  a 
man."  Quaker,  vol.  i.  page  146.  Again,  he 
says :  "  Now  I  do  not  consider  faith  and  be- 
lief merely  to  be  any  part  of  religion,  because 
belief  is  not  a  voluntary  act  of  the  human  mind; 
as  we  have  no  belief  worth  having  without  suf- 
ficient evidence:  and  when  we  have  that  evi- 
dence before  our  eyes,  we  are  obliged  to  be- 
lieve it,  &c."  Quaker,  vol.  iii.  p.  94.  See 
also  95. 

Writing,  as  I  am  doing,  several  hundred 
miles  from  home,  and  at  a  time  which  travellers 
usually  devote  to  repose,  it  is  possible  that 
the  quotations  which  I  make  may  sometimes 
be  not  exactly  correct.  I  may  make  a  mistake 
in  a  word  or  in  a  figure,  in  citing  to  the  volume 
or  the  page  in  which  the  passage  is  to  be 
found.  The  reader  will  make  the  allowance 
for  any  mistakes  which  may  be  made,  but  he 
will  find  the  quotations  substantially  correct. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  doctrine  laid  down, 
that  belief  is  involuntary.  We  need  not  trouble 
ourselves  about  what  our  friends  believe — they 
cannot  believe  without  sufficient  evidence;  and 
when  they  have  this,  they  must  believe,  and 
cannot  resist  it.  And  what,  it  may  be  asked, 
could  be  his  inducement  for  uttering  such  a 
sentiment  as  this  ?    What,  but  to  please  un- 
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believers?  Was  it  not  a  direct  justification  of 
this  class  of  his  hearers  ?  Those  who  did  not 
believe  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  were  here 
persuaded — not  only  that  it  is  all  nonsense 
to  tell  them  what  to  believe — but  that  they 
had  not  had  sufficient  evidence — because  when 
they  have  this,  they  must  believe,  and  cannot 
resist  it! 

I  have  no  recollection  of  seeing  any  thing  in 
his  latter  sermons,  retracting  from  this  opinion. 
In  1828  it  was  taken  up  by  the  counsel  for  the 
Hicksites  in  their  defence — by  which  it  as- 
sumed the  character  of  the  settled  sentiment 
of  their  clients,  and  a  ground  of  their  jus- 
tification. But  against  this  doctrine  of 
necessity  in  regard  to  belief,  I  will  bring 
another  quotation,  observing,  at  the  same 
time,  that  though  he  so  pointedly  contradicts 
himself,  I  consider  him  radically  erring  in  both 
opinions.  In  the  vol.  of  sermons  published  in 
Philadelphia,  1825,  he  says  :  And  in  the  great 
day  of  account,  the  question  will  be,  didst  thou 
not  see  it  by  the  light  of  reason  that  was 
communicated  to  thee  ?  Did  not  thy  common 
understanding  convince  thee  ?  And  still  thou 
wouldst  not  believe  !  p.  180.  Here  the  light 
of  reason,  and  the  common  understandings  of 
men,  are  represented  as  all  that  they  will  have 
to  account  for.  It  was  in  the  very  sermon  in 
which  he  represented  that  not  any  thing  in 
Heaven  could  make  it  any  plainer  than  it  was; 
by  which  he  must  have  intended  the  Almighty, 
or  have  disbelieved  that  He  was  in  Heaven. 
And  yet,  with  all  this  evidence,  (so  far  from 
their  not  being  able  to  resist  it,)  he  says,  they 
would  not  believe  ! 

But  his  followers  perhaps  may  say  that,  in 
the  case  immediately  before  us,  he  was  speak- 
ing on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  that  people 
can  resist  the  clearest  evidence  in  regard  to 
this  ;  but  on  the  other  passage,  he  was  speak- 
ing on  the  doctrines  of  religion,  that  is,  to 
unbelievers  in  general.  Well,  suppose  we 
admit  this  to  be  the  case;  we  must  also  admit 
he  did  not  suppose  that  infidels  had  had  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and 
in  doing  this  he  justified  them.  But  why  did 
he  not  admit  that  divine  light  is  at  all  con- 
cerned in  producing  conviction  in  regard  to 
slavery  1  Why  did  lie  represent  the  judgment 
of  the  great  day  as  resting  entirely  upon  the 
dictates  of  the  light  of  reason  and  common 
sense,  without  the  least  reference  to  the  grace 
of  God  that  bringeth  salvation  ;  which  the 
apostle  testifies  has  appeared  to  all  men,  teach- 
ing U3  that  denying  ungodliness,  &c.  ?  And 
why  did  he  impiously  assert  that  not  any  thing 
in  Heaven  could  make  his  subject  plainer  than 
common  sense  made  it  just  then,  while  he  was 
preaching.  And  yet  some  men  will  not  be- 
lieve, with  all  the  evidence  which  can  be  found 
in  Heaven  ;  and  after  saying  all  this,  he  settled 
down  in  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  that  when  we 
have  sufficient  evidence  we  must  believe,  and 
we  cannot  resist  it. 

He  say9  «  man,  in  his  natural  state,  is  as 
much  below  the  Divine  Being,  as  inferior 
beings  are  below  man."  Sermons,  Pha.  ed.  p. 
301. 

Now  I  ask  the  followers  of  Elias  Hicks,  if 
they  can  reconcile  such  a  sentence  as  this  with 
any  correct  idea  of  the  Divine  Being.    If  it  is 


correct  to  say  man  is  as  much  below  the 
Divine  Being,  &,c.  it  is  equally  so  to  say  the 
Divine  Being  is  as  much  above  man,  as  man  is 
above  inferior  animals.  The  meaning  of  the 
sentence  is  not  changed  by  inverting  or  trans- 
posing the  terms.  But  can  we  make  any  such 
comparison  at  all  ?  Between  finite  beings  there 
may  be  some  comparison,  and  an  estimate 
made  of  the  superiority  of  one  above  another  : 
but  between  finite  and  infinite  there  can  be 
no  comparison,  no  estimate  of  the  superiority. 
When  we  compare  man  with  what  we  call 
inferior  animals,  we  find  him  superior  in 
point  of  intelligence,  and  in  many  other  re- 
spects; but  as  respects  some  of  those  animals, 
they  possess  more  (physical)  power,  more 
sagacity,  more  acuteness  of  several  of  the 
organs  of  perception.  And  yet  he  brings  such 
beings  into  view,  as  illustrating  the  comparison 
of  man  with  the  Deity  ! 

I  will  here  introduce  a  few  quotations,  and 
leave  them,  with  a  few  remarks,  for  the  reader 
to  draw  his  own  conclusions  from  the  language 
employed  by  the  speaker.  "  When  we  are 
brought  by  the  light  into  a  feeling  of  unity  with 
our  great  pattern  Jesus  Christ,  and  with  God 
our  creator  !  Oh  !  see  how  we  come  up  into 
an  equality  with  him  ;  we  are  swallowed  up  in 
his  righteousness,"  &c.  &c.  Quaker,  vol.  1, 
p.  14.  "For  his  children  areas  much  like  their 
Almighty  Father,  as  the  children  of  the  sons 
of  men  are  like  their  fathers."  N.  Y.  Ser- 
mons, page  130.  If  these  passages  do  not 
assert  equality  with  the  Almighty,  we  may  well 
inquire  what  language  he  would  have  used  for 
that  purpose. 

Before  I  advert  more  particularly  to  his 
doctrines,  I  will  make  a  few  quotations  oh  the 
subject  of  the  Scriptures.  The  reader  is  re- 
quested to  refer  to  Elias  Hicks's  letters  to 
Phebe  Willis,  already  published  in  the  Re- 
pository, and  to  the  conversation  with  the  four 
Friends,  which  has  recently  been  confirmed  by 
Robert  Seaman,  his  particular  friend. 

In  the  second  letter  alluded  to,  it  will  be 
seen,  that  he  charges  them  with  doing  great 
harm  to  multitudes,  suggests  their  being  given 
up  even  by  those  who  make  a  right  use  of  them, 
and  compares  them  to  spirituous  liquors,  which 
he  supposed  should  be  done  away.  "  Just  so," 
says  he,  "  in  respect  to  the  Scriptures,  it  would 
be  a  very  easy  thing  for  divine  wisdom  and 
goodness  to  raise  up  and  qualify  some  of  his 
faithful  servants  to  write  scriptures,  if  he  should 
think  best,  as  good  and  as  competent  for  the 
generation  in  which  they  live,  and  likely  would 
be  much  better  than  those  wrote  so  many  hun- 
dred years  since;  for  would  not  some  of  us  be 
very  glad  to  have  access  to  Paul  and  some 
other  of  the  apostles,  who  contradict  one  ano- 
ther, and  sometimes  themselves,"  &c.  Here 
the  idea  is  suggested  of  abandoning  the  Scrip- 
tures entirely;  and  if  any  thing  of  the  kind 
should  become  necessary  or  proper,  that  other 
scriptures  might  be  written,  better  than  those 
we  have ;  the  apostles  being  charged  with 
contradicting  one  another,  and  sometimes 
themselves. 

In  his  sermons  he  spoke  more  guaidedly, 
yet  the  same  sentiments  are  clearly  to  be  dis- 
covered. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  «  The  Friend." 

Tract  Association  of  Friends  in  New  York. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Tract  Asso- 
ciation of  Friends  in  New  York,  held  5th  mo. 
17th,  1831,  the  following  report  from  the 
committee  of  management  was  read,  and,  being 
approved,  was  directed  to  be  recorded  ;  and 
the  clerk  was  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  of  it, 
and  also  a  list  of  the  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  for  publication  in  '•  The  Friend,"  should 
the  editor  think  proper  to  insert  the  same. 

FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

To  the  Tract  Association  of  Friends  in  New 
York,  the  committee  of  management  for  the 
year  ending  in  fifth  month,  1831,  present  the 
following  report  : 

The  details  contained  in  our  former  reports, 
many  of  which  have  been  published,  render  it 
unnecessary  to  swell  the  present  communica- 
tion by  any  reference  to  the  history  of  the 
association,  or  any  particular  explanation  of 
its  purpose,  which  is  generally  known  to  be,  to 
select  and  print,  for  gratuitous  distribution,  or 
for  sale,  at  prime  cost,  tracts  calculated  to 
promote  the  cause  of  Christianity  and  good 
morals.  No  excitement  of  rivalry,  of  party 
interest,  or  of  personal  feeling,  has  ever  agi- 
tated our  deliberations;  because  no  such  prin- 
ciple could  have  any  alliance  with  the  object 
in  view.  Without  anticipating  or  promising 
great  things,  the  committee  have  steadily  con- 
tinued their  attention  to  the  concern  ;  and 
though,  during  the  past  year,  they  have  not 
been  able  to  effect  quite  so  much  as  was  done 
during  the  preceding  one,  there  is  no  new 
cause  of  discouragement.  There  still  remain 
the  same  reasons  for  sustaining  the  association, 
and  essentially  the  same  means  of  carrying  on 
the  work,  as  when  it  was  first  commenced.  It 
is,  however,  highly  desirable  to  excite  renewed 
attention  to  the  subject,  to  increase  our  sub- 
scription list,  and  to  procure  an  accession  of 
efficient  members.  The  funds  of  the  asso- 
ciation have  hitherto  been  very  economically 
applied;  and  every  subscriber  may  be  assured 
that  each  cent  which  he  contributes  will  be 
made  to  produce  a  good  moral  or  religious 
pamphlet  of  twelve  duodecimo  pages. 

The  committee  have  this  year  adopted  and 
printed  one  new  tract,  viz. 
No.  33.  On  Saving  Grace,         2,000  copies, 
And  have  republished  the  follow- 
ing three  : 
No.  26.  On  the  Advantages  of 

the  Cross,  -  -  -  3,000 
No.  27.  The  Sick  Man's  Friend,  3,000 
No.  28.  Hints  to  Young  People, 

(24  pages,)       -       -       -  1,000 

9,000 

Number  previously  published,  193,t)00 

Total  number  published,  202,000 

During  the  year,  the  committee  have  care- 
fully distributed,  of  their  tracts,  a  number  about 
equal  to  the  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pages  which  they  have  published  dining  the 
same  period;  and  they  h;ive  had  the  satisfaction 
to  observe,  that  they  have  in  gereral  been 
thankfully  received.  Hence  they  are  encou- 
raged to  believe,  that  a  continuance  of  their 
labours  will  be  attended  with  those  benefits 
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which  were  reasonably  anticipated  when  the 
association  was  formed. 

The  expenditures,  since  the  last  annual 
settlement  with  the  treasurer,  have  been  ninety- 
five  dollars  and  eighty-four  cents.  The  trea- 
surer's accounts  have  been  examined,  and 
found  correct.  There  is  a  balance  of  twenty- 
nine  dollars  and  sixty-five  cents  now  in  his 
hands. 

The  tracts  on  hand  are  still  deposited  at 
Mahlon  Day's  bookstore,  No.  376,  Pearl-st. 
and  an  assortment  of  them  is  also  kept  at  the 
bookstore  of  Samuel  Wood  &  Sons,  No.  261, 
Pearl-street. 

Signed  by  order  and  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Goold  Bkown,  Clerk. 

New  York,  5th  mo.  3d,  1831. 

The  following  members  were  appointed  a 
committee  of  management  for  the  ensuing  year: 
Samuel  Wood,  Joshua  Underbill,  William  F. 
Mott,  Darnel  Cooledge,  John  R.  Willis,  Mah- 
lon Day,  John  Wood,  William  Hawxhurst, 
William  Waring,  Henry  Kinsdale,  Thomas 
Cock,  John  Hancock,  Samuel  Parsons,  Ed- 
mund Underbill,  Goold  Brown. 

John  Wood  was  reappointed  Treasurer ; 
and  Goold  Brown,  Clerk. 

Extracted  from  the  minutes. 

Gooid  Brown,  Clerk. 


From  the  Genesee  Farmer. 
CARROTS. 


you  will  realize  fron  one  acre  about  1,000  bushels  of 
carrots,  worth  37A  cents  per  bu.  $375  00 

300  lbs.  flax,  10  cents  per  lb.  30  00 

6  bushels  flaxseed,  iilk  cts.  per  bu.  5  25 


Total 


$410  25 


may 


be 
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SIXTH  MONTH,  4,  1831. 


It  appears  not  to  be  generally  understood,  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  that  carrots  are  among  the  best 
and  most  nutritious  food  for  cattle  and  horses.  One 
bushel  of  carrots  will  yield  more  nourishment  than 
two  bushels  of  oats  or  potatoes,  and  itis  a  remarkable 
fact  that  horses  will  frequently  leave  oats  to  feed  on 
carrots,  after  they  have  acquired  a  relish  for  them. 
Generally,  cattle  as  well  as  horses  are  very  fond  of 
them,  and  thrive  astonishingly  well  when  fed  upon 
them.  They  not  only  give  them  a  fine  flesh,  but  a 
rich  brilliant  gloss. 

If  our  farmers  would  turn  their  attention  to  the 
raising  of  this  vegetable  extensively,  they  would  find 
an  immense  saving  of  grain,  as  well  as  a  visible 
change  in  the  thrift  of  their  animals.  As  a  matter 
of  economy  and  profit,  it  is  of  vast  importance.  The 
quantity  of  carrots  which  may  be  raised  from  one 
acre  of  good  land  is  almost  incredible.  Where  the 
land  is  rich  and  mellow,  an  acre  will  yield  from  1,000 
to  2,000  bushels.  The  process  is  simple,  and  the 
labour  comparatively  light. 

Select  a  rich  piece  of  ground,  tolerably  dry, and  as 
free  from  weeds  as  possible  ;  plough  it  deep,  make  it 
mellow,  and  harrow  it  smooth.  Then  sow  your 
ground  with  the  usual  quantity  of  flaxseed,  and 
harrow  it  in;  after  this  sow  about  a  quart  of  carrot 
seed  to  the  acre  and  bush  it  lightly.  Both  seeds  will 
come  up  together,  but  the  flax  springing  up  with 
considerable  rapidity,  will  so  shade  the  carrots  that 
they  will  not  gain  much  size  till  the  (lax  is  pulled. 
The  shade  of  the  (lax  will  also  prevent  the  weeds 
from  growing,  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  carrots. 
After  the  llax  is  pulled,  which  will  be  in  July,  the 
carrots  will  begin  to  enlarge  rapidly,  especially  if  the 
woeds  have  been  kept  in  check  by  the  shade;  for  the 
pulling  of  the  flax  will  so  loosen  the  earth  around 
them,  and  bo  expose  them  to  the  rays. of  the  sun,  as 
to  give  them  new  vigour  and  strength.  At  that  time 
also,  the  weeds  will  not  grow  rapidly,  if  at  all. 

Thus  may  be  raised  two  valuable  crops  without 
impoverishing  the  land,  more  than  by  a  crop  of  corn 
or  oats. 

It  ia  not  probable  that  the  first  attempt  would  yield 
■o  largely  as  I  have  suggeBled  above,  but  if  you  take 
the  proper  precautions,  and  are  tolerably  successful, 


Recreation. — What  kind  of  amusement 
safely  recommended  1 

None,  it  should  be  answered,  which  will  necessari- 
ly injure  ourselves  ;  none  which  demand  the  banish- 
ment from  our  minds,  of  the  great  purposes  and  du- 
ties, and  of  the  solemn  destination  of  human  life; 
none,  moreover,  which  must  be  enjoyed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another's  peace  or  welfare  ;  none,  therefore, 
whose  essential  food  is  vanity,  whose  sole  object  is  a 
selfish  gratification,  or  whose  highest  success  is  a  tri- 
umph over  ignorance  or  indigence,  over  any  defects 
of  sense,  beauty  or  fortune,  which  may  be  attached 
to  our  societies.  We  are  allowed  no  pleasures  which 
surrender  the  birthright  of  intellect  that  Heaven  has 
bestowed  upon,  and  degrade  us  to  the  condition  of 
brutes;  nor  any  degree  of  sensual  indulgence  that 
will  obscure  the  clearness  of  our  conceptions,  or  en- 
feeble the  vigour  of  our  faculties.  We  are  allowed  no 
pleasures  that  •  assail  the  honour  of  peace,  the  con- 
science or  virtue  of  our  neighbour. 

Nor  are  we  obliged  ro  resort  to  such  for  entertain- 
ment. We  are  not  driven  to  the  company  of  those 
who  sit  late  at  the  wine,  or  of  those  who  are  chained 
to  the  gaming  board,  and  who,  though  they  call  it 
pleasure,  are  working  out  a  harder  task  than  that  of 
the  slave  at  the  oar.  We  are  not  compelled  to  enter 
the  lists  with  those  votaries  of  fashion  whose  illustri- 
ous ambition  is  to  rival  each  other  in  splendid  dresses 
or  equipages,  or  those  votaries  of  sport  whose  glori- 
ous enthusiasm"hangs  upon  the  whip  and  spur.  There 
are  pleasures,  simple,  pure,  and  rational,  which  tread 
lightly  upon  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  leave  no 
stain  upon  the  fair  works  of  God — pleasures  which 
need  not  the  aid  of  bustle  or  show  to  set  them  ofF- 
which  are  noiseless,  because  they  are  full  of  satisfac- 
tion. They  are  abroad  in  the  green  fields  of  sum 
mer.  They  are  pleasures  that  build  their  sanctuary 
amidst  the  scenes  of  home.  They  wander  in  the  re- 
gions  of  knowledge,  literature  and  taste.  They  lin 
ger  in  the  interviews  of  friendship,  and  in  friendly 
conversation. 

Of  such  pleasures,  nature  and  life  and  society  are 
full. 


The  yearly  meeting  of  Friends  in  New  York 
closed  its  session  on  6th  day  evening,  the  27th 
ult.  The  number  of  members  in  attendance 
was  greater  than  at  any  former  period  since 
the  separation,  besides  which,  a  considerable 
number  of  Friends  were  present  from  other 
parts.  The  various  important  concerns  which 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  yearly  meeting, 
were  satisfactorily  resulted.  An  epistle  ad- 
dressed to  the  youth  of  our  Society,  the  result 
of  a  joint  concern  of  two  of  the  quarterly 
meetings,  approved  by  the  meeting  for  suffer- 
ings, and  printed  for  distribution,  we  propose 
to  insert  in  our  next  number. 


Sailed  from  this  port,  on  the  2d  instant,  the 
packet  ship  Algonquin,  for  Liverpool.  In  this 
vessel  went  passengers  our  beloved  friends 
Stephen  Grellett  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey, 
Jonathan  Taylor  of  Ohio,  and  Christopher 
Healy  of  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  all  ap- 
proved ministers  of  our  religious  Society,  and 
with  certificates  of  concurrence  from  their  re- 
spective meetings  at  home,  bound  on  a  visit, 
in  the  love  of  the  gospel,  to  Friends  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland;  the  first  named  having 
in  prospect  also  some  parts  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  A  number  of  their  relatives  and 
friends  were  in  attendance  at  the  wharf  on  the 
interesting  occasion,  and  about  5  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  the  noble  ship  moved  gently 
down  the  channel,  in  tow  of  one  of  the  steam- 
boats, in  expectation  that  she  would  be  able  to 
put  to  sea  on  the  following  morning. 


Glass  in  Grass. — One  of  Mr.  Coates's  children  ac- 
cidentally discovered  that  two  bonnet  canes  rubbed 
together  produced  a  faint  light. — The  novelty  of  this 
phenomenon  induced  me  to  examine  it,  and  I  found 
that  two  canes,  on  collision,  produced  sparks  of  light 
as  brilliant  as  those  from  the  flint  and  steel.  On  ox 
aminiug  the  epidermis,  I  found,  when  it  was  taken 
off,  that  the  canes  no  longer  gave  light  on  collision 
The  epidermis,  subjected  to  chemical  analysis,  had 
all  the  properties  of  silex.  The  similar  appearances 
of  the  epidermis  of  reeds,  corn,  and  grasses,  induced 
me  to  suppose  that  they  likewise  contained  silex. 
By  burning  them  carefully,  and  analyzing  their  ashes, 
I  found  that  they  contained  it  in  rather  larger  por- 
portions  than  the  canes.  The  corn  and  grasses  con- 
lain  sufficient  potash  to  form  glass  with  their  flint. 
A  very  pretty  experiment  may  be  made  on  these 
plants  with  the  blow-pipe:  if  you  take  a  straw  of 
wheat,  barley,  or  hay,  and  burn  it,  beginning  at  the 
top,  and  heating  the  ashes  with  the  blue  flame,  you 
will  obtain  a  perfect  globule  of  hard  glass  fit  for 
microscopic  experiments. — Paris'*  Life  of  Sir  H. 
Davy. 


FRIENDS'  LIBRARY 

Is  open  every  seventh  day  afternoon,  from  3 
o'clock  until  sunset.  Copies  of  the  catalogue 
recently  published,  can  be  had  of  the  librarian, 
or  either  of  the  committee,  at  62  J  cents  bound, 
or  50  cents  half  bound. 


On  second  day  evening,  the  23d  ult.  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Bible  Association  of  Friends  of  New 
York  was  held,  which  was  attended  by  its 
members  and  a  large  number  of  other  Friends 
of  both  sexes,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  there 
is  a  prospect  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
Auxiliary  Associations  within  the  limits  of  that 
yearly  meeting.  The  general  interest  and 
zeal  manifested  on  the  occasion,  afforded  re- 
newed evidence  that  Friends  in  various  parts  of 
the  continent,  are  becoming  increasingly  alive 
to  the  importance  of  this  concern,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  an  active  co-operation  with  the 
"  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  America,"  in 
diffusing  their  excellent  edition  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  throughout  our  religious  Society. 


In  pursuance  of  the  plan  proposed  in  an 
article  of  last  week  relative  to  apprentices, 
teachers,  &.c.  we  insert  the  notice  below.  It 
will  be  proper  to  mention  that  when  no  other 
reference  is  indicated,  the  inquiry  for  more 
particular  information  is  to  be  made  of  the 
editor,  at  the  office  of  "The  Friend,"  Carpen- 
ter St. 

Register,  No.  I.  An  apprentice  is  wanted 
to  the  Apothecary  business,  by  a  Friend  in 
Philadelphia. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
DR.  WILLIAM  HARVEY. 

(Concluded  from  p.  250.) 

Before  the  annunciation  of  his  great  dis 
covery,  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Harvey  had  re 
commended  him  to  the  royal  favour,  and  he 
had  accordingly  received  the  appointment  of 
physician  to  James  I.  In  1632,  he  obtained 
a  similar  distinction  from  Charles  I,  by  whom 
he  was  uniformly  treated  wtth  regard,  and  to 
whom  he  adhered  with  unshaken  constancy 
and  fidelity.  "  The  attachment  to  arts  and  sci- 
ences," says  his  biographer,  "  which  formed 
a  conspicuous  part  of  the  king's  character, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  promote  and  en 
courage  the  pursuits  of  our  philosopher."  The 
king  w  as  frequently  present  at  his  experiments, 
and  furnished  him  with  great  facilities  for  pro- 
secuting his  researches  in  comparative  anato- 
my. About  this  time,  Dr.  Harvey  accom- 
panied the  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surry,  as  his 
physician,  in  an  embassy  to  the  emperor  of 
Germany.  A  member  of  the  ambassador's 
suite  bears  testimony  to  the  Doctor's  passion 
for  the  study  of  natural  history,  in  terms  quaint 
enough  in  themselves,  and  well  calculated  to 
show  the  ardour  of  the  philosopher's  pursuit  of 
natural  history.  Speakingofthe  excursions  which 
the  Doctor  made  into  the  woods  to  find  out 
strange  trees,  plants,  earths,  &c.  afUl  of  the  dan- 
ger he  thereby  incurred,  he  remarks,'"  My  lord 
ambassador  would  be  really  angry  with  him, 
for  there  was  not  only  danger  of  thieves,  but 
also  of  wild  beasts."  In  1633,  he  accom- 
panied king  Charles  in  a  visit  to  Scotland,  and 
made  some  curious  inquiries  with  regard  to 
the  natural  history  of  the  sea-fowl  inhabiting 
those  northern  regions.  Soon  after  his  re- 
turn froth  this  excursion,  he  was  employed,  by 
the  king's  command,  in  the  dissection  of  the 
body  of  the  celebrated  Thomas  Parr,  who  died 
at  the  extraordinary  age  of  153  years,  and 
who  might  be  quoted  with  great  propriety  as 
an  instance  of  the  good  effects  of  temperate 
habits  in  promoting  vigour  of  constitution  and 
prolongation  of  life,  although  one  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  his  diet  could  hardly  be  placed 
amongst  things  most  estimable,  at  least  for 
people  of  these  degenerate  days.  His  bill  of 
fare  usually  consisted  of  coarse  bran  bread, 
rancid  cheese,  and  sour  whey.  At  the  age  of 
ISO,  he  was  able  to  thrash  and  do  other  agri- 


cultural work,  by  which  he  gained  his  liveli- 
hood. Being  brought  to  London  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  and  domesticated  in  a  noble- 
man's family,  he  drank  wine,  and  used  rich 
food,  which,  together  with  the  change  from 
a  country  to  a  town  atmosphere,  according  to 
Dr.'Harvey,  brought  on  an  inflammatory  disease 
of  which  he  died.  There  were  few  of  the 
marks  of  decay  visible  in  his  body  which 
are  commonly  manifest  in  the  dissection  of 
very  old  persons. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  Dr. 
Harvey,  who  was  closely  attached  to  the  king, 
followed  his  fortunes,  and  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Edgehill;  on  the  day  of  the  battle, 
the  Doctor  had  charge  of  the  two  young 
princes,  (afterwards  Charles  II  and  James  II.) 
While  the  fight  was  going  on,  the  little  party 
withdrew  under  shelter  of  a  hedge,  and  the 
Doctor,  taking  a  book  out  of  his  pocket,  began 
to  read,  and  in  this  situation  continued  his 
studies,  until  a  cannon  ball,  grazing  the  ground 
near  him,  gave  a  pretty  clear  intimation  that  a 
safer  place  for  study  had  better  be  selected. 
After  the  battle,  the  royal  army  took  possession 
of  Oxford,  where  Harvey  remained  three  years, 
and  had  abundant  leisure  to  pursue  his  favour- 
ite studies.    He  had  previously  sustained  a 
great  loss  in  having  his  house  plundered,  and 
his  papers,  containing  copious  notes  of  his  phy- 
siological experiments,  either  purloined  or  de- 
stroyed.   Whilst  at  Oxford,  the  king  conferred 
upon  him  an  important  office  in  the  university, 
which  he  was,  however,  obliged,  by  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  his  royal  master,  to  abandon;  and  in 
1646  came  to  London,  and  took  shelter  in  the 
house  of  a  brother,  a  rich  merchant.  After 
staying  in  this  city  for  a  year  or  two,  he  retired 
to  a  pleasant  situation  in  the  country,  where 
he  passed  his  time  in  the  investigation  of  some 
of  the  most  abstruse  points  of  physiology.  It 
is  said  that  he  was  so  fond  of  meditating  in  the 
dark,  that  he  caused  caves  to  be  made  in  the 
earth,into*which  he  retired  in  the  summer  time, 
when  particularly  anxious  for  seclusion,  a  plan 
which,  it  must  be  confessed,  savours  more  of 
eccentricity,  than  is  altogether  consistent  either 
with  philosophy  or  sound  discretion.  About 
this  time  Harvey  published  a  great  work  on 
physiology,  the  preparation  of  which  had  oc- 
cupied almost  as  large  a  portion  of  time  as 
his  treatise  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  He 
was  a  man  of  such  singular  modesty,  that  no- 
thing but  the  pressing  importunity  of  a  learned 
friend  induced  him  to  give  this  work  to  the 
public;  and  both  in  reference  to  this,  and  his 
other  treatise,  he  displayed  the  most  com- 
mendable anxiety  to  test,  or  rather  to  form  his 
opinions  by  the  most  patient  and  long  con- 
tinued experimental  investigation,  and  even 
then  to  submit  the  results  of  his  labours  to  the 


close  scrutiny  of  his  scientific  friends,  before 
spreading  them  before  the  world. 

In  his  71st  year,  he  offered,  if  acceptable  to 
the  college  of  physicians  of  London,  to  build 
them  a  hall  at  his  own  private  expense,  suit- 
able "  for  a  library  and  a  repository  for  simples 
and  rarities,"  and  that  the  members  of  the 
college  "should  be  the  designers  and  over- 
lookers of  the  work,  both  for  convenience  and 
ornament."  This  generous  offer  was  readily 
accepted,  the  building  was  begun,  and  finished 
in  the  following  year,  when  Harvey  invited  his 
colleagues  to  a  handsome  entertainment;  "and 
the  doors  of  the  museum  being  thrown  open, 
the  munificent  old  man,  in  the  most  benevo- 
lent manner,  and  wishing  all  prosperity  to  the 
republic  of  medicine,  presented  at  once  the 
mansion  and.  all  its  valuable  contents  to  the 
college.  He  then  laid  down  the  office  of  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  and  surgery,  which  he  had 
hitherto  held." 

This  building,  which  is  not  now  standing,  is 
described  as  having  been  a  noble  edifice,  with 
Corinthian  pilasters,  and  consisted  of  an  ele- 
gantly furnished  convocation  room  below,  and  a 
library  "filled  with  choice  books  and  surgical 
instruments  above."  The  collection  embraced 
works  upon  astronomy,  natural  history,  and 
miscellaneous  subjects,  as  well  as  treatises  upon 
medical  science.  Dr.  Harvey  was  subsequently 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  college,  but  de- 
clined on  account  of  his  age  and  infirmities. 
In  the  year  1657,  two  years  after,  he  was 
struck  speechless  by  the  palsy,  and  in  a  day 
or  two  departed  this  life,  in  the  76th  year  of  his 
age.  Z. 

Recent  communications  from  a  Traveller  in 
Hayti. 

(Continued  from  page  267.) 

"  There  is  a  greater  equality  in  the  stature 
of  the  black  inhabitants  of  Mayti  than  among 
the  people  of  those  colonies  in  which  various 
African  races  are  yet  perceptibly  traceable. 
We  do  not  encounter  many  persons  extraordi- 
narily tall,  and  many  others  that  are  small  but 
well  proportioned.    The  prevalent  average  of 
height  is  about  five  feet  ten  inches  among  the 
men,  and  the  women,  considered  relatively,  are 
taller.    They  are  well  formed,  round  and  firm 
of  limb,  seldom  corpulent,  but  never  thin; 
they  are  generally  strong  and  muscular,  active 
in  make,  and  vigorous  in  body.  Their  features 
are  essentially  African;  yet  the  thick  lips,  the 
large  mouth,  and  the  flat  nose,  less  prevail 
among  them,  than  a  certain  moderate  propor- 
tion, which  gives  no  special  prominence  or 
largeness  of  form  to  any  particular  lineaments. 
Their  eyes  are  fine,  their  countenances  quick 
and  intelligent,  and  their  teeth  preserve  the 
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hereditary  peculiarity  of  Africa,  of  being  always 
well  set,  regular,  and  beautifully  white.  Their 
upright,  athjetfc  make,  and  habitual  conscious- 
ness of  freedom,  reminds  the  West  Tndian  of  the 
Jamaica  Maroon.  There  is  the  same  mien — 
the  same  gait — the  same  impression  of  liberty. 
The  evidences  of  age  so  seldom  appear  verging 
beyond  fifty  years,  that  a  person,  inspecting 
minutely  the  companies  of  their  soldiery,  as 
they  muster  on  the  Sunday  morning,  would 
take  them  all  for  the  "elite"  of  their  youth. 
The  fact  is,  the  old  have  really  passed  away. 
The  civil  discords  of  the  country,  twenty  and 
thirty  years  ago,  yielded  such  a  harvest  of 
death,  that  those  who  were  sufficiently  matured 
to  take  part  in  the  contests  have  been  cut  off, 
and  a  young  race  of  inhabitants  alone  exists, 
among  whom  servitude,  and  the  cruelties  of 
unrequited  labour,  are  tales  of  former  times. 
If  one  sees,  occasionally,  aged  men  or  women 
in  the  streets,  be  assured  that  the  dishonouring 
traces  of  slavery  are  indelibly  written  in  their 
aspect  and  their  manners." 

"  In  dress,  the  people  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  town,  appear  in  general  attentive  to  their 
attire.  The  prevailing  colour  of  the  female 
clothing  is  generally  some  bright  tint,  either 
distributed  in  broad  stripes,  or  forming  a  ground 
of  yellow,  blue,  or  red,  diversified  by  large 
flowers.  Their  head  dress  is  the  gracefnl  tur- 
banet  of  the  Madras  handkerchief.  This  sort 
of  tiara,  which  is  peculiar  to  all  classes  and 
gradations  of  African  and  European  blood, 
whilst  contrasting  admirably  with  the  shadowy 
complexions  of  these  tropical  climates,  com- 
bines at  once  economy  and  elegance.  No- 
thing can  exceed  the  propriety  of  this  costume, 
both  as  regards  its  use  and  appearance.  A 
light  kerchief  invariably  covers  the  bosom  in- 
door and  out,  with  this  difference,  that  when 
the  person  walks  in  the  sunshine  it  is  drawn 
up,  and  held  half  across  the  face,  until  scarce 
more  than  the  eyes  appear,  as  a  screen  against 
the  excessive  heat.  Umbrellas  are  used  as  a 
shelter  for  the  head,  but  no  bonnet  is  in  use 
among  them.  The  covering  of  the  men  is  the 
shirt  of  blue  or  pink  coloured  check,  and  the 
trowsers  of  sheeting.  Sometimes  it  is  simply 
the  trowsers  of  sheeting,  over  which  is  worn  a 
short  frock  of  the  same  material,  drawn  close, 
and  bandaged  round  the  waist  with  a  coloured 
handkerchief.  The  head  is  generally  among 
the  men,  as  it  is  universally  among  the  women, 
encircled  by  ,the  handkerchief.  The  shoe, 
manufactured  from  the  leather  of  the  country, 
is  in  common  use,  and  forms  an  extensive  and 
lucrative  source  of  handicraft  industry.  Along 
the  piazzas  of  the  shops  a  large  display  of  this 
requisite  of  personal  convenience  and  comfort, 
in  the  traffic  of  the  market  day,  shows  the  ex- 
tent to  which  shoes  are  in  use.  Government 
has  laid  a  prohibitory  duty  on  the  importation 
of  those  ready  made.  The  shoes  of  Haytien 
manufacture  are  of  superior  workmanship,  and, 
at  the  present  rale  of  exchange,  average  from 
4a.  Cd.  to  7s.  6d.  for  the  men's;  those  for  the 
women  are  lower  priced." 

«  There  is  certainly  an  elevation  of  character 
in  the  countenances  of  this  people  which 
indicates,  as  I  have  before  observed,  the  work- 
ings of  a  disposition  excited  by  belter  motives 
than  those  of  fear  and  submission." 


"  A  general  courteousness  and  decency  pre- 
vail among  all  classes  of  the  people  in  Hayti. 
Shut  out  from  all  intercourse  with  the  neigh- 
bouring colonies,  and  enjoying  no  contact  with 
European  society,  but  through  their  communi- 
cation with  the  few  mercantile  residents  in 
these  parts,  they  have,  notwithstanding,  ac- 
quired a  very  remarkable  air  of  civility  and  re- 
spect; and  yet  their  acquaintance  with  the 
manners  of  civilized  life  is  very  limited  through 
this  last  channel.  The  foreigners  domiciled 
among  them  are,  in  most  instances,  without 
European  wives  or  European  families,  and 
have  rather  acquired  the  manners  and  senti- 
ments and  adopted  the  habits  of  the  society  in 
which  they  have  been  placed,  than  modified 
in  any  respect  those  they  found  already  ex- 
isting. 

"To  me,"  says  our  traveller,  "  who  have 
had  an  opportunity,  from  my  birth  and  long 
residence  in  a  slave  colony,  of  forming  by  com- 
parison a  correct  estimate  of  this  people's  ad- 
vancement, the  general  quiet  conduct  and  re- 
spectful behaviour  of  all  classes  here,  publicly 
and  privately,  is  a  matter  exciting  great  sur- 
prise. No  community,  however  well.regulated, 
can  present  an  aspect  of  greater  order  and 
tranquillity  than  Port-au-Prince.  The  quiet- 
ness of  its  streets  is  never  disturbed  by  scenes 
of  riot,  debauchery,  or  indecency.  If  one  goes 
to  the  fountains  where  women,  men,  and  chil- 
dren, are  congregated  in  crowds,  one's  ears  are 
never  outraged  by  the  language  of  quarrel  or 
obscenity;  in  the  markets  all  is  conducted  in 
peace,  with  good  faith,  and  mutual  courteous- 
ness. 

"  The  Haytiens  very  justly  observe,  that 
whatever  questions  may  be  raised  as  to  whether 
their  life  is  one  of  well  directed  industry,  or  of 
carelessness,  sloth,  and  ease,  they  can  point  to 
the  fact,  that  there  is  impressed  on  the  people 
the  habit  of  good  manners,  and  of  attention  to 
their  personal  appearance,  as  a  striking  circum- 
stance within  the  reach  of  the  most  superficial 
inquirers.  As  it  neither  arises  from  any  system 
of  severe  police,  nor  is  stimulated  by  any  pecu- 
liar diligence  on  the  part  of  religious  instruc- 
ted, the  influence  of  public  devotion  not  ope- 
rating beyond  the  precincts  of  the  towns,  it 
can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  elevation  which 
liberty  gives  to  character,  and  the  increase  of 
happiness  and  social  comfort  which  this  regard 
to  character  incontestibly  establishes.  Let  a 
person  look  down  on  the  streets  of  Port-au- 
Prince  in  the  morning,  when  the  families  crowd 
around  their  windows  and  doors  to  enjoy  the 
first  burst  of  fresh  air,  after  their  rising  from 
repose,  and  he  will  perceive  them  to  be  early 
risers,  and  observers  of  great  neatness  in  their 
attire,  even  at  this  very  first  coming  out  to 
their  domestic  avocations.  He  will  see  them 
too  observing  something  like  a  proper  sense  of 
religion,  by  their  frequent  going  forth,  care- 
fully dressed,  to  the  daily  matin  service  of  their 
church,  and  on  their  feast  days  and  holidays, 
by  their  thronged  attendance  at  public  worship. 
In  the  evening,  as  they  sit  beneath  the  humble 
galleries  of  their  public  streets,  enjoying  the 
relaxations  of  the  day,  and  forming,  around  the 
doors  of  their  quiet  homes,  little  gaily  dressed 
conversational  groupes,  with  fine,  healthy, 
lively,  and  well  fed  children  around  them;  let 


a  stranger,  as  he  passes  them,  and  gives  and 
receives  the  customary  good  evening,  look  at 
the  order  and  cheerfulness  of  their  dwellings, 
and  he  will  perceive  that  the  free  mould  in 
which  this  people  are  cast  is  stamped  with 
something  of  the  moral  as  well  as  the  physical 
blessings  of  liberty  and  ease." 

"  I  have  frequently  been  surprised,  amused, 
and  gratified,  at  the  facility  with  which  the 
people  of  this  infant  country  can  rise  above 
their  condition,  assume  the  demeanour  of 
courteous  life,  and  act  with  a  natural  ease,  an 
unrestrained  feeling,  in  all  the  thousand  inci- 
dents of  a  mixed  company,  as  if  the  best  social 
intercourse  had  formed  their  habits  from  their 
youth  upward.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  only  country 
where  you  shall  take  the  artisan,  his  wife  and 
children,  the  petite  bourgeoise,and  the  grizette 
of  the  boutique,  and  whether  in  the  ball  room 
or  in  the  free  sociality  of  a  fete  champetre, 
you  shall  see  an  affability,  and  frankness  so 
polished  and  spiritual,  as  to  surprise  a  stranger. 
Mr.  Owen  observed  this  when  he  went  on 
shore  at  Jacmel,  in  his  way  to  Mexico,  and 
thus  speaks  of  it.  '  It  was  a  religious  holiday 
— every  thing  was  new  to  me,  and  more  new 
in  consequence  of  its  being  the  first  free 
coloured  population  I  had  ever  seen.  It  was 
better  dressed,  cleaner,  more  orderly,  and 
more  mild  and  polite  in  its  demeanour,  the  one 
to  the  other,  than  any  working  or  trading  peo- 
ple I  had  ever  seen  in  any  civilized  country. 
There  was  more  urbanity  in  the  expression  of 
countenance  than  I  had  witnessed  in  Europe 
and  America.'  But  you  shall  find  this  sort  of 
habit  not  alone  in  the  towns,  but  diffused 
through  the  country.  I -have,  when  travelling, 
come  suddenly  upon  a  cottage  settlement  amid 
the  forest,  and  have  been  greeted  by  the  bows 
and  curtsies  of  the  children,  with  a  grace,  ease, 
and  confidence,  which  showed  that  it  was  an 
every  day  complaisance,  and  not  depending 
upon  their  intercourse  with  cities,  or  their  sight 
of  strangers." 

"  No  one  who  knows  the  events  which  placed 
Hayti  in  the  list  of  nations,  and  the  long  war- 
fare which  fixed  thousands  of  soldiers  in  de- 
pendance  on  the  productive  labour  of  the 
country,  oppressing  but  not  destroying  it, 
checking  but  not  wholly  arresting  its  progres- 
sive improvement,  but  must  see  that  she  pos- 
sesses an  army  not  to  be  cashiered  when  she 
no  longer  demands  its  services.  A  course  of 
reduction  since  the  treaty  with  France  was, 
however,  going  on.  It  worked  safely,  because 
it  was  prudently  restricted  to  the  dismissal  of 
those  who  were  free  from  motives  of  unambi- 
tious repose.  Men  who  had  a  foretaste  that  a 
citizen,  living  by  his  own  industry,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  domestic  happiness,  was  really 
in  an  enviable  condition  of  life,  being  instigated 
by  those  better  motives,  which  preferred  the 
profits  of  agricultural  labour  to  the  meagre 
pay,  the  thievery  and  licentious  idleness  of  a 
soldier,  daily  asked  their  dismissal,  and  daily 
obtained  it.  This  mode  of  disbanding  the  army 
was  a  prudent  avoidance  of  all  evils.  The 
number  of  operative  citizens  was  increased  by 
men  of  the  best  moral  quality,  while  the  army 
was  composed  of  those  whose  very  habits 
placed  them  most  judiciously  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  military  discipline.  As  the  service, 
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however,  was  regulated  by  the  fifth  chapter  of 
the  Code  Rural,  with  a  view  to  its  assisting  in 
the  tillage  of  the  country,  by  permitting  j^the 
soldiery  to  work  with  proprietors  of  plantations 
by  the  week,  by  the  month,  or  by  the  year,  at 
contracted  prices;  binding  them  to  aid  in  the 
labour  connected  with  the  conduits  for  irriga- 
tion, with  the  wells,  cisterns,  fences,  and  en- 
closures of  gardens  and  savannas,  and  the 
general  maintenance  of  order,  without  addi- 
tional payment;  and  allowing  them  to  fill  their 
guard  duties,  by  substitute,  at  a  regulated 
stipend;  it  operated  as  a  never  ceasing  creation 
of  fit  objects  for  the  usual  conge"  for  dismission. 

"  Sucli  a  system  was  working  silently  and 
well;  40,000  troops  had  been  already  reduced 
to  28,000,  when  the  ill-timed  reclamation  of 
Spain  for  the  eastern  part  put  the  country  in 
an  attitude  of  preparation  for  war,  and  arrested 
at  once  all  further  reduction  of  Jthe  military 
force.  It  is  now  occupied  in  marching  and 
countermarching  through  the  republic  without 
seeing  an  enemy,  depriving  the  plantations  of 
that  labour  which  the  system  in  practice  has 
made  a  part  of  the  exigencies  of  agriculture, 
creating  ruin  in  districts  from  which  the  force 
is  deducted,  and  loss  in  those  to  which  it  is 
added;  at  once  impoverishing  the  provinces, 
and  exhausting  the  treasury.  A  security 
against  that  disposition  to  the  military  system 
growing  out  of  a  long  life  of  war,  is  now  de- 
layed in  its  progress,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  will  be  eventually  attained." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Indian  Languages  and  Pennsylvania  History. 

(Concluded  from  page  2G8.) 

To  this  neglect  of  common  seminaries  in  the 
early  periods  of  Pennsylvania,  are  we  to  ascribe 
the  present  immense  difference  in  mental  culti- 
vation, between  the  indigent  and  labouring 
classes  of  this  state,  and  those  of  New  England. 
No  sooner  had  the  pilgrims  landed  upon  the 
rock  at  Plymouth,  than  they  resolved  to  diffuse 
the  blessings  of  literary  instruction  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  with  a  liberality,  and  in  a  degree 
which  might  challenge  comparison  with  any 
country  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  Indeed, 
the  cause  of  education  must  ever  flourish  when 
sustained  by  legislative  patronage,  especially  if 
offered  in  a  way,  and  with  a  delicacy,  which 
forbid  rejection.  It  is  far  from  our  present 
purpose  to  discuss  the  question,  or  insist  upon 
the  propriety  of  introducing  a  similar  system 
into  Pennsylvania.  Suffice  it  that  the  conditions 
and  sentiments  of  the  respective  people  are  so 
widely  different,  that  many  arguments  might 
be  urged  against  its  adoption.  It  is  alluded  to 
simply  as  an  historical  fact,  to  explain  the  ori- 
ginal cause  of  that  intellectual  poverty,  which 
now  unhappily  distinguishes  our  labouring  poor, 
and  how  this  might  have  been  prevented  by  an 
early  compliance  with  the  injunction  contained 
in  the  "  Frame  of  government." 

But  notwithstanding  the  inertness  of  the 
assembly,  we  shall  presently  see  that  an  un- 
common zeal  for  learning  was  manifested  in 
the  establishment  of  private  seminaries;  but 
partly  from  their  situation  in  the  city,  and 
partly  from  the  indigence  or  parsimony  of  the 


people,  their  benefits  were  partial,  and  their 
operation  circumscribed.  Usefulness  and  in- 
dustry were  inculcated  by  the  founder,  as  the 
primary  duties  of  a  citizen;  and  it  was  agreed 
upon  in  England,  as  a  fundamental  law,  that 
there  should  exist  "a  committee  of  manners, 
education,  and  arts,  that  all  wicked  and  scanda- 
lous living  may  be  prevented,  and  that  youth 
may  be  successively  trained  up  in  virtue,  and 
useful  knowledge,  and  arts." 

In  1683,  the  year  of  Perm's  arrival,  an  ele- 
mentary private  school  was  established  at 
Philadelphia,  under  the  superintendence  of  one 
Enoch  Flower.  Proud  has  preserved  in  his 
history,  a  record  of  his  charges,  which  were 
only  £10  a  year  for  boarding  and  tuition,  a 
sum  hardly  exceeding  the  means  of  the  poorest 
colonist.  A  seminary,  the  principal  of  those 
subsequently  incorporated,  was  opened  in  1689, 
— only  six  years  after  the  arrival  of  Penn, — for 
teaching  the  elementary  branches  of  the  mathe- 
matics, and  something  of  English  and  Latin 
literature.  The  first  teacher  of  this  academy^ 
was  the  celebrated  George  Keith,  of  schismati- 
cal  and  pamphleteering  memory.  From  a 
succession  of  excellent  instructors,  this  semi- 
nary preserves  a  respectable  reputation  to  the 
present  day.  As  some  evidence  of  the  scien- 
tific skill,  and  literary  dispositions  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Pennsylvania,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  an  almanac  was  calculated  and  published 
at  Philadelphia,  in  1687,  four  years  after  the 
landing  of  the  founder.*  This,  it  seems,  was 
the  first  production  of  the  provincial  press.  It 
soon  teemed  with  the  fruits  of  Keith's  fecun- 
dity, whose  enthusiasm  for  religion  in  1689  in- 
duced the  composition  and  publication  of  a 
tract,  against  the  New  England  churches — a 
crusade  against  Cotton  Mather — and.. ..a  vindi 
cation  of  the  Quakers  !  Leeds,  the  calculator 
of  the  almanac,  having  warmly  espoused  the 
mutable  principles  of  Keith,  undertook  his 
quarrel,  and  in  a  treatise  published  in  1699, 
soundly  rated  the  unoffending  body  whose 
cause  his  master  had  once  so  ably  defended.! 
Indeed,  a  large  portion  of  the  provincial  litera- 
ture of  Pennsylvania  was  spent  upon  political 
disputes,  and  polemical  theology,  which,  though 
not  quite  rancorous  enough  to  produce  the 
shedding  of  blood,  were  sufficiently  angry  to 
consume  many  bottles  of  ink.  Some  of  the 
champions  in  the  former  arena  were  adroit  and 
skilful  gladiators.  Those  of  the  most  celebrity, 
were  Dr.  Franklin,  Joseph  Galloway,  John 
Dickinson,  and  Dr.  Smith,  who  flourished 
before  and  during  the  revolution.  It  is,  per- 
haps, to  this  fondness  for  political  contention, 
that  we  are  in  a  great  measure  to  ascribe  the 
early  introduction  of  a  newspaper,  which  was 
published  at  Philadelphia,  under  the  auspices 


*  This  literary  relic  is  announced  in  the  title  page 
as  the  production  of  Daniel  Leeds,  Student  in  Agri- 
culture. 

t  The  contents  of  this  treatise  may  he  collected  in 
part  from  the  title  page:  "A  Trumpet  sounded  out  of 
the  wilderness  of  America,  which  may  serve  as  a 
warning  to  the  government  and  people  of  England,  to 
beware  of  Quakerism;  wherein  is  shown  how  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  there  away,  where  they  have  the  govern- 
ment in  their  own  hands,  they  hire  and  encourage 
men  to  fight;  and  how  they  persecute,  fine,  and  im- 
prison, and  take  away  goods  for  conscience  sake:  By 
Daniel  Leeds." 


of  Dr.  Franklin,  in  1741.  This  is  said  to  be 
the  first  literary  journal  ever  published  in  the 
United 'States.  As  our  readers  will  readily 
excuse  our  omitting  even  the  names  of  those 
who  acquired  a  reputation  in  the  departments 
of  divinity  and  politics,  it  is  enough  to  say, 
that  the  concerns  of  church  and  state  proved 
to  be  fruitful  topics  of  ingenuity  and  learning, 
of  acrimony  and  heat. 

It  thus  appears  that  two  schools  and  a  print- 
ing press  were  established  almost  before  the 
settlers  had  time  to  provide  shelter  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  while  on  every 
side  lay  a  howling  and  interminable  wilderness. 
The  colony  of  Pennsylvania  being  earlier  than 
her  sister  provinces  in  the  introduction  of 
printing,  she  may  be  considered  before  them 
in  the  promotion  of  literature.  In  Massachu- 
setts, eighteen  years  elapsed  from  the  period 
of  the  first  settlement,  before  she  could  boast 
of  a  press;  seventy  years  passed  in  New  York 
without  witnessing  this  engine  of  refinement; 
and  it  was  not  till  a  later  period,  that  it  was 
introduced  into  the  other  provinces.  In  some 
of  the  colonies,  most  strenuous  efforts  were 
made  by  the  agents  of  the  parent  country,  to 
prevent  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  as  injuri- 
ous to  her  interests  and  authority.  "  I  thank 
God,"  says  Sir  Wm.  Berkeley,  in  his  twenty- 
third  report  upon  Virginia,  sixty-four  years 
after  the  settlement  of  that  province,  "  we  have 
no  free  schools,  nor  printing;  and  I  hope  we 
shall  not  have  these  hundred  years.  For  learn- 
ing has  brought  disobedience,  and  heresy,  and 
sects  into  the  world;  and  printing  has  divulged 
them,  and  libels  upon  the  government.  God 
keep  us  from  both." 

.  The  early  writers  of  provincial  Pennsylvania, 
poetic  and  prosaic,  were  numerous.  Among 
them  no  one  is  entitled  to  a  more  distinguished 
niche  in  the  temple  of  fame,  than  James  Logan. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  poet  in  other  langua- 
ges besides  his  own.  A  Greek  ode  has  been 
ascribed  to  his  elegant  pen,  and  it  is  certain, 
that  he  composed  playful  epistles  in  Roman 
numbers.  Notwithstanding  the  activity  of  his 
life,  having  successively  filled  the  offices  of 
Secretary  of  the  Province,  Chief  Justice  and 
President  of  the  Council,  he  found  leisure  to 
write  several  learned  treatises  in  Latin,  and  to 
translate  into  beautiful  English  the  De  Senec- 
tute  of  Cicero.  The  memory  of  Logan  must 
ever  be  held  in  the  highest  estimation  for  his 
extensive  knowledge  and  uncommon  virtues. 
His  munificence  to  Philadelphia  in  giving  to 
it  the  Loganian  library,  has  embalmed  him  in 
the  affections  of  all.  To  manners  the  most 
urbane  and  conciliating,  he  united  an  erudition 
extensive  and  profound;  an  English  style  purely 
classical;  and  a  morality  at  once  unyielding 
and  elevated.  Latin  poetry  found  a  votary  in 
Thomas  Makin,  the  successor  to  Keith,  as 
teacher  in  Friends'  Academy.  ■  His  Encomium 
Pennsilvanice,  which  appeared  in  1728,  and  his 
Descriptio  Pennsilvanice,  published  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  describe  pretty  accurately,  in  no 
contemptible  hexameters  and  pentameters,  the 
institutions,  productions,  and  scenery  of  the 
province.  The  names  of  Ralph,  whom  the 
caustic  couplet  of  Pope  has  immortalized,  of 
Beveridge,  Godfrey  the  younger,  Nathaniel 
Evans,  and  Elizabeth  Ferguson,  are  all  worthy 
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of  designation  as  prose  or  poetic  writers,  by 
no  means  destitute  of  merit.  A  reference  to 
the  papers  of  Wharton  and  Fisher  will  con- 
vince the  most  incredulous — not  that  the  caco- 
ethes  scribendi  prevailed  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent in  provincial  Pennsylvania — but  that  it 
justly  claims  the  merit  of  possessing  a  respecta- 
ble share  of  taste,  in  the  departments  of  gene- 
ral composition  and  fugitive  poetry,  besides 
producing  the  elder  Godfrey  and  a  Rittenhouse. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  are  chiefly  composed  of  original 
articles  contributed  by  the  members.  They 
therefore  relate  almost  exclusively  to  some 
portion  of  our  provincial  or  municipal  history, 
which,  in  the  estimation  of  the  writers,  had  a 
particular  interest  or  special  importance  in  a 
historical  or  biographical  point  of  view.  Little 
of  its  statistics,  and  still  less  of  its  ancient 
customs  and  local  peculiarities,  enter  into  the 
volumes  published.  These  are  to  be  found, 
and  very  fully,  in  the  Register  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  Editor  seems  to  be  a  devoted  antiquarian, 
and  treasures  up  with  fond  and  scrupulous 
care,  every  fact  and  every  anecdote  which  con- 
versation or  reading  can  collect,  illustrative  of 
common  and  public  life.  His  design  seems  to 
embrace  every  thing,  whether  small  or  great, 
which  is  necessary  to  a  complete  develope- 
ment  of  the  physical  and  intellectual,  the  natu- 
ral and  artificial  history  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  or  refer  to  any  event 
relating  to  the  transactions  of  Pennsylvania 
upon  which  an  accession  of  light  has  not  been 
thrown.  We  cordially  commend  him  for  un- 
common diligence  in  the  accumulation  of  rare 
and  curious  knowledge. 

To  this  catalague  of  productions  upon  the 
subject  of  our  domestic  annals,  must  be  added 
the  three  formal  histories  by  Proud,  Gordon, 
and  Ebeling.  Of  the  first  we  shall  say  but  little. 
Time  has  placed  it  where  it  properly  belongs, 
to  a  class  of  works,  the  result  of  honesty  and 
perseverance,  which  the  philosophic  historian, 
the  antiquarian,  the  searcher  into  minute  and 
insulated  events,  rejoices  to  discover.  It  is 
excellent  as  a  book  of  reference — without  an 
intentional  error — the  reflections  sound  though 
delivered  in  a  style  rather  soporific — the  ori- 
ginal documents  accurately  copied  to  the  letter 
— the  dates  unexceptionable — in  short,  it  fur- 
nishes a  firm  basis  to  a  more  elegant  edifice. 

It  was  the  object  of  Gordon  to  furnish  a  his- 
tory superior  to  such  objections,  and  altogether 
worthy  of  the  magnitude  of  the  theme,  in  feli- 
city of  style  and  purity  of  language.    In  an 
age  which  has  producer!  a  Hallam,  a  Scott,  an 
Irving,  and  a  Lingard,  whose  labours  have 
imparted  to  their  respective  subjects  so  great 
a  celebrity,  we  had  a  right  to  expect  that  a 
new  lustre  would  be  shed  upon  the  events  of 
our  domestic  history.  We  expected  that  a  man 
who  had  the  courage  to  attempt  it,  and  who 
had  such  rich  materials  within  his  reach,  would 
at  least  avoid  the  commission  of  flagrant  errors 
in  etymology,  rhetoric,  and  grammar.  But 
for  ourselves  we  may  say,  that  we  look  in  vain 
for  those  evidences  of  taste  and  knowledge, 
which  mellow  and  diversify  the  style,  refine  and 
expand  the  sentiments,  and  impart  to  each 
page  the  richness,  elevation,  and  maturity  aris 
ing  from  long  addiction  to  elegant  studies 


Gordon  has  no  doubt  read  extensively  as  a 
lawyer,  but  the  exclusive  study  of  professional 
writers  is  unpropitious  to  grace,  elegance,  or 
ease.  He  has  blunders  which  we  should  cen- 
sure in  a  green  and  unpractised  writer. 

Of  the  excellent  history  in  German  byEbel- 
ing,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  style  is 
agreeable  and  animated,  and  that  it  is  a  subject 
of  surprise  and  mortification,  there  is  no  in- 
ducement held  out  to  a  translator.* 

A  good  history  of  Pennsylvania,  including 
the  period  of  the  revolution,  should  be  a  matter 
of  very  general  concern.  Proud  has  nominally 
brought  down  his  narrative  to  the  year  1770, 
but  it  is  little  more  than  a  chronological  series  of 
the  most  striking  events,  since  1747;  and 
Gordon's  terminates  with  1775.  Ebeling,  it 
is  true,  has  deduced  a  history  to  the  year  1802. 
Though  very  good  as  a  narrative,  it  is  too  suc- 
cinct and  general;  and  does  not  invest  the 
story  of  Pennsylvania,  during  the  revolution, 
with  the  interest  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 
As  the  chronicles  of  this  era  now  extant,  do 
not  fill  the  wishes  of  the  public,  it  is  hoped  that 
a  continuous  narrative  from  the  earliest  periods 
to  the  most  recent  times,  will  be  speedily  un- 
dertaken. It  is  discreditable  to  Pennsylvania, 
that  while  numerous  memoirs  and  recollections 
of  the  times  swell  the  libraries  of  the  other 
states,  she  should  be  without  any  thing  to  re- 
member and  relate.  A  reason  indeed  exists 
for  some  mitigation  of  this  censure.  Pennsyl- 
vania for  a  long  period,  lost  more  completely 
than  the  other  states  her  own  individuality  in 
a  more  intimate  connexion  with  the  national 
struggle,  and  in  being  originally  the  seat  of  the 
federal  government.  A  national  feeling  arose 
which  rendered  her  comparatively  indifferent 
to  the  preservation  or  accumulation  of  facts 
relating  exclusively  to  her  own  sons,  or  re 
dounding  to  her  municipal  reputation.  In  de 
siring  the  want  of  her  revolutionary  history 
supplied,  we  are  not  anxious  that  she  should 
enter  the  list  with  those  who,  of  late  years, 
have  been  contending  for  the  honour  of  origi 
nating  the  appeal  to  arms.  But  she  has  her 
own  tale,  and  might  give  sundry  details  both 
curious  and  instructive.  She  owes  it  to  her- 
self in  vindication  against  numerous  attacks 
She  owes  it  to  the  confederacy  as  her  contin 
gent  to  a  fund  of  knowledge,  common  alike  to 
every  member.  The  lives  of  many  of  her 
worthies  are  but  partially  known,  and  some  of 
the  most  illustrious  are  mouldering  almost 
without  an  epitaph.  We  trust  that  the  task 
will  be  undertaken  by  a  pen  worthy  of  its 
magnitude  and  splendour;  and  that  while  re 
cording  its  events  with  independent  reckless 
ness  and  scrupulous  honesty,  its  delicacy  and 
dangers  will  be  remembered  and  appreciated 

J.  R.  T. 


*  Du  Ponceau  began  the  translation  of  it,  but  from 
want  of  encouragement  relinquished  the  enterprise. 
Vide  1  Vol.  Haz.  Register. 

Selected  for  "The  Friend." 
DILIGENCE  IN  MEETINGS. 
Dear  Frionds,  in  the  name  of  God  I  exhort  you, 
consider  what  you  do  when  you  assemble  together  ; 
and  let  it  be  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  that  is,  in  his 
power,  not  in  the  weakness,  nor  in  the  flesh,  like  a 
fleshly  meeting  ;  but  in  his  name  and  power,  make 


war  with  the  flesh,  and  with  the  drowsy  spirit  that 
lodgeth  there,  and  in  the  faith  overcome  it,  and  be 
not  overcome  by  it,  for  that  is  bondage  :  and  hold 
your  meetings  in  the  spirit,  where  every  one  is  made 
alive,  and  flourish  and  grow  in  life  and  in  dominion, 
and  shine  forth  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  the  com- 
forting and  refreshing  one  of  another.  For  now 1  as 
any  one  suffereth  himself  to  be  overtaken  with  sleep 
in  a  meeting,  he  loseth  the  sense  of  the  power  of 
God,  he  becomes  a  grief  to  the  diligent,  and  an  evil 
example  to  the  negligent,  and  brings  himself  under 
the  judgment  of  God's  power  in  his  own  conscience, 
which  when  he  awaketh  riseth  up  against  him  ;  and 
also  he  is  under  the  judgment  of  the  power  in  the 
whole  meeting,  which  when  he  comes  to  a  true 
sense  of  will  be  no  light  thing.  And  further,  if  any 
that  are  unbelieving  come  in,  and  see  such  things 
among  you,  that  make  a  profession  of  an  inward 
power,  and  an  inward  quickening  Spirit,  and  a  wor- 
ship that  is  inward  in  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  herein  such 
cause  the  name  of  God  to  be  dishonoured,  the  way  of 
truth  to  be  holden  in  little  esteem  by  such  who  know 
it  not  in  themselves,  and  a  stumbling-block  is  hereby 
laid  in  their^way,  to  hinder  them  from  any  further 
seeking  after  the  truth.  Oh,  Friends,  consider  these 
things,  and  be  all  diligent  in  this  matter,  and  let  not 
that  earthly  part  have  liberty,  but  let  it  be  kept  in  the 
cross  till  it  dies,  or  else  it  will  keep  and  hold  you 
dead  and  insensible  of  God  or  one  another.  And  this 
is  that  which  hath  hindered  the  growth  of  many,  name- 
ly, their  carelessness  in  coming  to  meetings,  and  their 
slothfulness  when  they  are  there.  Therefore,  for  the 
time  to  come,  let  every  one  that  bears  the  profession 
of  truth,  be  diligent  in  the  work  of  God,  and  be  good 
examples  to  each  other  ;  and  observe  your  time  and 
hour  of  coming  to  meeting  ;  and  set  not  one  hour  and 
then  come  at  another  ;  and  neglect  not  your  mid- 
week meetings,  by  reason  of  your  outward  occasions, 
for  that  will  not  bring  a  blessing  upon  your  affairs, 
but  let  all  things  give  way  to  the  service  of  God,  and 
then  all  things  shall  work  together  for  good  unto 
you,  and  there  shall  be  no  lack  of  any  thing  that  is 
good  for  you. 

[From  the  Works  of  Stephen  Crisp. 


OH! 


STEAL  THOU  NOT  MY  FAITH 
AWAY. 

BY  CHARLES  G.  LYONS. 


Oh  !  steal  thou  not  my  faith  away, 

Nor  tempt  to  doubt  the  trusting  mind, — 
Let  all  that  earth  can  yield  decay, 

But  leave  this  heavenly  gift  behind. 
Our  life  is  but  a  meteor  gleam, 

Lit  up  amid  surrounding  gloom — 
A  dying  lamp,  a  fitful  beam, 

Quenched  in  the  cold  and  silent  tomb. 

Yet  if,  as  holy  men  have  said, 

There  lie  beyond  that  dreary  bourne 
Some  region  where  the  faithful  dead 

Eternally  forget  to  mourn; 
Welcome  the  scoff,  the  sword,  the  chain, 

The  burning  wild,  the  black  abyss, 
I  shrink  not  from  the  path  of  pain, 

Which  endeth  in  a  world  like  this. 

But,  oh  !  if  all  that  nerves  us  here, 

When  grief  assails  and  sorrow  stings, 
Exist  but  in  the  shadowy  sphere 

Of  fancy's  weak  imaginings ; 
If  hopes,  though  clu-rished  long  and  deep, 

Be  cold  and  baseless  mockeries, 
Then  welcome  that  eternal  sleep 

Which  knowcth  not  of  dreams  like  these. 

Yet  hush  !  thou  troubled  heart !  be  still, 

Renounce  thy  vain  philosophy, 
Like  morning  on  the  misty  hill, 

The  light  of  Truth  will  break  on  thee. 
Go — search  the  prophet's  deathless  page — 

Go — question  thou  the  radiant  sky, 
And  learn  from  them,  mistaken  sage  ! 

The  glorious  words — '  Thou  shalt  not  die  1' 


« 
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SUMMARY  OF  E.  HICKS'S  DOCTRINES. 

(Continued  from  page  271.) 

In  Elias  Hicks's  Letters  to  a  Friend  (P.  Wil- 
lis) already  alluded  to,  are  several  declarations 
of  a  very  extraordinary  character.    In  the  first 
of  those  letters,  written  in  1818,  he  says,  that 
the  Scriptures  "have  been  the  cause  ol  fourfold 
more  harm  than  good  since  the  apostles'  days." 
It  is  to  them  thaUie  attributes  the  apostacy  and 
the  quarrelling  and  bloodshed  which  have  taken 
place  in  Christendom.    He  asserted  that  "to 
suppose  a  written  rule  to  be  necessary  or  much 
useful,  is  to  impeach  the  divine  character,  and 
charge  the  infinite  Jehovah  with  partiality." 
He  represents  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  and  their  doctrines,  as  well  as  the 
legal  dispensation,  as  obsolete  and  useless  to 
those  who  walk  in  the  light — that  "  in  every  age 
where  any  real  reformation  has  been  produced, 
it  has  always  been  by  instruments  newly  raised 
up  by  the  immediate  operation  of  the  Spirit,  and 
where  any  people  have  depended  on  what  has 
been  written  to  former  generations,  such  make 
no  advancement."    "And  surely,"  said  he, 41  if 
it  is  so  wrapped  up  in  mystery  that  we  cannot 
understand  it  alike,  how  much  better  should  we 
be  without  it."    And  further  on  he  says:  "  And 
how  much  more  reasonable  it  is  to  suppose,  that 
an  inspired  teacher  in  the  present  day,  should 
be  led  to  speak  more  truly  to  the  states  of  the 
people  to  whom  he  is  led  to  communicate,  than 
any  doctrines  that  were  delivered  1700  years 
ago  to  a  people  very  differently  circumstanced 
to  those  in  this  day,  I  leave  to  every  rational 
mind  to  judge."    And  then,  after  saying  that 
«  we  are  all,  or  have  been  so  bound  down  by 
tradition,  being  taught  from  the  cradle  to  vene- 
rate the  Scriptures  ;  and  people  generally  con- 
sidering them  so  sacred  as  not  to  be  investigat- 
ed, but  bound  to  receive  them  as  we  have  been 
taught,  hence  we  have  all  been  more  or  less 
dupes  to  tradition  and  error" — he  adds:  "  I  well 
remember  how  oft  my  conscience  has  smote  me 
when  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  support  the 
Society's  belief  of  the  Scriptures,  that  they  so 
far  exceeded  all  other  writings." 
'   In  his  second  letter,  written  in  1820,  he  com- 
pares them  to  spirituous  liquors,  suggests  the 
total  abandonment  of  them,  even  by  those  who 
find  "  some  comfort  and  help  from  them,"  on 
account  of"  the  great  harm  they  are  doing  to 
multitudes  ;" — he  plainly  asserts  that  the  Apos- 
tles "  contradict  one  another,  and  sometimes 
themselves :  and  gives  his  correspondent  dis- 
tinctly to  understand  it  as  his  opinion,  that  if 
Scriptures  should  be  found  necessary,  it  should 
be  New  Scriptures — "  much  better  than  those 
wrote  so  many  hundred  years  since." 

But  he  was  aware  that  his  sentiments  on  this 
subject,  as  well  as  some  others,  could  not  be 
borne  by  many  of  those,  over  whom  he  had  ac- 
quired an  influence.  And  to  avoid  shocking 
them  with  the  disclosure  of  his  real  opinions, 
before  their  feelings  were  prepared  to  go  all 
lengths  with  him,  he  would  occasionally  make 
declarations — for  which  his  conscience  must 
have  "  smote "  him,  until  custom  rendered  it 
easy.  In  a  sermon  he  preached  at  Darby,  on 
the  15th  of  the  11th  month,  1826,  he  said: 
"  And  there  are  those  who  assert  that  I  dis- 
believe the  Scriptures,  and  that  I  undervalue 


them."    Now  it  would  seem  that  a  man  of  the 
least  degree  of  candour  and  sincerity,  having 
deliberately  asserted  in  a  letter,  that  the  apos- 
tles contradicted  one  another,  and  sometimes 
themselves,  would  no  h  ave  pretended  to  hold 
out  the  idea  that  he  did  not  "  disbelieve  the 
Scriptures."    For  how  could  it  be  otherwise 
than  for  him  to  disbelieve  thein?    As  to  under- 
valuing them,  he  might  suppose  that  he  could 
escape  direct  falsehood,  if  he  had  succeeded  in 
persuading  himself  that  they  really  possessed 
no  value  at  all.    And  yet,  as  the  language  was 
calculated  to  deceive,  at  least  a  class  of  his  hear- 
ers, it  was  totally  unworthy  the  character  of  a 
man  making  any  pretensions  to  moral  obliga- 
tion.   After  mentioning  the  charge  of  his  dis- 
believing and  undervaluing  the  Scriptures,  he 
says:  "  But  there  is  not  a  greater  falsehood  ex- 
pressed among  mankind!    And  I  will  ass#ure 
you,  my  friends,  that  what  I  say  is  the  truth. 
I  have  loved  the  Scriptures  from  my  youth;  I 
have  delighted  in  reading  them;  and  perhaps 
there  are  none  who  have  read  them  more  than 
myself."    He  went  on  to  tell  the  assembly  that 
he  "presumed"  "no  man  had  received  more 
advantage  than"  he  had  "  from  reading  them," 
and  that "  no  individual  ever  brought  forth  more 
scripture  to  prove  their  doctrines"  than  he  had. 
After  saying  this  much,  he  artfully  put  in  a  sen- 
tence to  suit  the  views  of  those  who  understood 
his  genuine  sentiments.  .  "  Divine  Wisdom," 
says  he,  "  knowing  the  state  of  the  people  that 
they  would  hardly  receive  my  doctrines  unless 
confirmed  by  scriptural  testimony.    Here  im- 
mediately, without  the  necessity  of  seeking  for 
it,  a  passage  would  rise  up  in  consonance  with 
my  assertion  or  declaration."  See  Gould's  Qua- 
ker, vol.  i.  p.  19.    Although  there  is  a  plain 
intimation  here,  of  the  reasons  for  which  he 
used  the  references  to  Scripture,  yet  in  the  pre- 
ceding part,  there  are  declarations  totally  at  va- 
riance with  the  sentiments  which  he  expressed 
in  the  letters  alluded  to.    In  the  printed  Ser- 
mons, there  is  much  to  show  the  design  to  bring 
the  Scriptures  into  disuse,  and  to  weaken  the 
force  of  their  testimony,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  amuse  and  satisfy  the  minds  of  such  of  his 
hearers  as  "  would  hardly  receive  his  doctrines 
unless  confirmed  by  scripture  testimony." 
This  kind  of  address  and  management  had  the 
effect  to  promulgate  his  views,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  conceal  from  the  simple  the  object 
which  was  perseveringly  kept  in  view.  Still 
reiterating  the  declaration,  that  he  did  "  not  un- 
dervalue the  Scriptures,"  that  he  only  wished 
"  to  set  them  in  their  right  place,"  &c.  he 
went  on  to  deliver  such  sentiments  as  the  fol- 
lowing: "  Therefore,  we  are  not  to  look  to  man, 
to  know  the  will  of  God  ;  and  if  we  are  not  to 
look  to  man,  then  certainly  not  to  that  which 
is  less  than  man,  the  writings  of  man.  "  Qua- 
ker, vol.  i.  p.  90.    "  They  [the  Scriptures]  are 
worthy  of  being  read,  if  any  book  is  worthy  of 
being  read  ;  but  we  should  be  raised  above  all 
books."  Sermons,  Pha.   ed.  p.  317.  "But 
they  were  not  necessary,  and  perhaps  not  suit 
ed  to  any  other  people  than  they  to  whom  they 
were  written."    ib.  p.  119.    "Every  thing 
which  we  learn  from  our  parents,  or  from  the 
writings  of  our  predecessors,  whether  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  or  eighteen  hundred,  it  makes 
no  difference,  it  is  all  the  same  thing,  if  we  are 


under  the  necessity  of  applying  to  them  for  the 
evidences  of  our  religion.  We  are  still  in  lead- 
ing strings,  and  are  therefore  children  ;  of 
course  have  not  put  off  childish  things.  "  ib.  p. 
221,  222. 

(To  be  continued.) 


LETTER  FROM  SAMUEL  FOTHE  RGILL. 

Warrington,  Sthmonth  16th,  1764. 
My  Friend  H —  P — ,  Since  our  first  acquaint- 
ance, which  is  now  of  pretty  many  years  stand- 
ing,thou  hast  possessed  a  share  in  my  affectionate 
friendship,  and  a  hope  accompanied  my  earn- 
est desire  for  thy  preservation  in  the  truth,  as 
it  is  in  Jesus,  to  a  happy  conclusion.  Great 
was  my  concern,  therefore,  when  I  had,  a  con- 
siderable time  ago,  a  manuscript  transmitted 
to  me,  which  was  signed  by  thy  name,  and  as 
I  am  since  fully  confirmed,  was  thy  perform- 
ance; a  manuscript  which  militated  against  a 
material  and  fundamental  testimony  received 
amongst  us  as  a  people,  and  which,  I  fully  be- 
lieve, is  of  divine  original;  but  inasmuch  as 
reasoning  and  argument  laid  not  the  founda- 
tion of  our  dissent,  but  the  secret  influence  of 
the  pure  holy  principle  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness, it  is  not  in  my  mind  so  much  to  attempt 
a  refutation  of  thy  arguments,  as  to  endeavour 
to  turn  thy  mind  to  that  which  first  visited  thy 
soul,  and  drew  thee  into  communion  with  us. 
I  beseech  thee,  call  to  mind  the  discoveries  and 
impressions  made  in  the  days  of  tender  en- 
quiry after  truth  and  peace  with  God;  what  it 
led  to,  and  what  it  led  from,  and  diligently 
examine  whether  thou  hast  kept  thy  first  love; 
whether  the  spirit  of  this  world  hath  not  enter- 
ed and  allured  thee  from  that  holy  circum- 
scribed frame  of  spirit,  in  which  we  can  alone 
abide  in  safety,  and  witness  the  salvation  of 
God  to  be  as  walls  and  bulwarks  about  us;  a 
frequent  impartial  scrutiny  of  this  kind,  ap- 
pears to  me  necessary  for  us  all,  lest,  having 
run  well  for  a  time,  we  should  unhappily  miss 
our  way,  and  stumble  on  the  mountains  of  er- 
ror, and  fall  and  rise  no  more;  most  necessary, 
therefore,  is  the  advice,  "  Walk  in  the  light," 
that  ye  may  become  children  of  the  light  and 
of  the  day  of  God,  and  be  preserved  through 
the  jeopardies  of  time,  and  from  the  deceivable- 
ness  of  unrighteousness,  to  an  happy  posses- 
sion of  that  crown  of  life  which  is  reserved  for 
all  those  who  fight  the  good  fight,  and  keep 
the  faith. 

If,  upon  a  most  serious  anticipation  of  that 
solemn  day,  when  every  secret  shall  be  dis- 
closed, and  true  judgment  administered,  thou 
findest  not  the  testimony  of  divine  appfobation 
sealed  upon  thy  spirit,  in  this  dissent  from  thy 
former  friends,  I  entreat  thee,  by  every  con- 
sideration which  happiness  in  time  or  in  eter- 
nity can  suggest,  stand  open  to  conviction;  it 
is  infinitely  better  to  retract  an  error,  though 
we  may  fall  into  the  hands,  or  under  the  cen- 
sures of  men,  than  to  persist  in  any  doctrine  or 
practice,  repugnant  to  the  holy  witness,  and 
thereby  incur  divine  displeasure;  if  we  fall  up- 
on the  stone  which  is  a  stone  of  offence  to  the 
wisdom  of  this  world,  it  will  break  us  to  pieces; 
but  if  it  fall  upon  us,  it  will  grind  us  to  powder. 
Oh !  may  thy  mind  be  turned  to  the  light,  and 
witness  the  searching  of  heart  for  the  division 
of  Reuben,  that  natural  might,  and  strength, 
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and  boasting  excellence,  which  subtilly  spreads 
itself  through  the  incautious  mind;  but  God 
hath  determined,  that  in  his  kingdom  and  work 
it  never  shall  excel. 

When  I  was  last  in  London,  I  saw  a  long 
letter  from  thee,  addressed  to  Jacob  Hagen, 
which  added  to  my  sorrow  on  thy  account;  the 
intention  of  this  letter  seemed  to  be,  to  intimi- 
date Friends  from  dealing  with  such  amongst 
us  as  renounce  the  testimony  we  were  raised 
up  to  maintain. 

I  ever  wish  to  see  love,  tenderness,  and  long 
suffering,  exercised  in  the  Society,  one  to- 
wards another;  and,  as  far  as  in  my  power, 
have  endeavoured  to  promote  it,  that  that 
which  is  weak,  may  not  be  turned  out  of  the 
way,  but  rather  restored.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  a  necessity  for  a  steady  regard  to  be  paid  to 
the  prime  ends  of  our  being  raised  up  as  a 
people — viz:  the  supporting  a  testimony  to 
the  coming  of  the  reign  of  the  peaceable  Sa- 
viour, whose  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world. 
Our  worthy  ancestors  received  this  testimony, 
and  were  called  to  bear  it,  and  harmonizing 
together  in  the  truths  of  Christianity,  they 
united  in  one  body,  being  of  one  heart,  and 
under  the  dominion  of  one  spirit.  A  people 
thus  formed  for  the  Lord's  use,  in  carrying  on 
the  work  of  glorious  reformation  in  the  earth, 
and  whose  testimony  contradicted  the  received 
maxims  of  the  world  and  its  policy,  had  to  ex- 
pect the  opposition  and  suffering  which  en- 
sued, first,  from  the  powers  of  the  world  which 
raged  at  the  birth  of  the  man  child,  and  sought 
to  swallow  it  up;  but  he  who  had  called  them 
to  show  forth  his  salvation,  and  to  step  for- 
ward to  the  perfection  of  Christianity,  sup- 
ported them  under  cruel  persecution,  to  his 
own  praise,  and  the  promotion  of  his  name  on 
earth.  The  second  and  most  painful  cause  of 
distress  and  sorrow,  was  the  apostacy  of  some, 
who  kept  not  their  habitations  in  the  light,  but 
departing  from  the  union  of  the  spirit,  lost 
their  places  in  the  body,  and  became  its  most 
invidious  opposers;  their  plea  was  liberty— 
their  design,  licentiousness,  to  introduce  con- 
fusion and  anarchy,  and  sap  the  foundation  on 
which  our  union  stands,  and  rend  the  seamless 
garment  of  our  Lord  and  Master.  After  much 
waiting  and  tender  advice,  the  church  testified 
to  the  world,  that  these  were  not  of  her;  they 
went  out  from  her,  that  it  might  be  manifest 
they  were  not  of  her.  No  injury  was  done  to 
the  person  or  persons  who  ceased  to  be  of  us 
by  disclaiming  our  essential  principles;  it  was 
justice  due  to  the  testimony  of  truth  and  to  the 
Society,  to  declare  to  the  world,  that  these  first 
forsook  us,  and  not  we  them. 

Some  part  of  thine  to  Jacob  Hagen,  seems 
to  render  it  not  improper  to  vindicate  that  part 
of  the  Society  thou  stylest  zealots,  from  any 
imputation  of  endeavouring  to  lord  it  over 
their  brethren's  faith.  I  believe  many  of  those 
Friends  in  Philadelphia,  who,  precipitated  by 
their  fear  in  time  of  great  alarm,  took  up  arms, 
will,  on  cool  reflection  and  by  tender  dealing, 
be  brought  to  see  the  inconsistency  of  their 
conduct,  and  return  to  their  places  in  the  house 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  I  doubt  not  the 
tenderness  of  their  brethren  towards  them. 

But  great  is  the  difference  between  these, 


and  a  person  who  coolly  and  deliberately  for- 
sakes the  testimony  of  truth,  and  teaches,  as  far 
as  he  can,  others  so  to  do.  The  cause  is  not 
ours — it  is  not  of  the  flesh  nor  the  will  of  the 
flesh,  but  of  God;  the  longer  I  live,  the  clearer 
I  see  it,  and  it  is  a  testimony  which  will  gain 
ground,  and  yet  spread  more  and  more 
amongst  mankind.  I  am  convinced  of  it  as  a 
most  certain  truth,  not  only  from  faith  in  the 
progress  of  the  spirit  and  power  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  towards  the  redemption  of  the 
world  and  beautifying  the  place  of  his  feet, 
but  even  from  the  conversation  I  have  had 
from  some  of  eminent  stations  in  the  world.  A 
person  of  high  distinction,  as  a  warrior,  told  me 
some  time  ago,  that  though  he  was  a  soldier, 
no  part  of  our  principles  was  more  just  in  his 
apprehension,  than  our  declining  war  in  every 
respect.  He  said,  he  believed  the  day  would 
come,  when  nation  should  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  and  when  they  should  not  learn 
war  any  more  ;  he  remarked  that  so  mighty  a 
change  must  be  gradually  brought  about,  and 
the  morning  of  that  glorious  day,  had  (he  be- 
lieved) dawned  amongst  us  as  a  people.  Happy 
are  they  who  abide  in  their  ranks  in  the  Lord's 
service ;  they  will  mingle  at  length  with  the 
conquerors  and  inherit  all  things. 

I  beseech  thee,  my  friend,  consider  things 
deeply;  if  thou  cease  to  be  one  of  us  as  a 
Society  raised  for.  the  purpose  intimated  above, 
why  shouldst  thou  endeavour  to  draw  others 
after  thee  from  the  Lord's  cause  ?  a  work, 
which,  on  a  dying  bed,  will  not  be  crowned 
with  peace.  Blame  not  Friends  for  their  faith- 
fulness to  their  avowed  principles  and  steady 
adherence  to  the  cause  of  God.  If  the  way 
is  become  too  straight  for  thee  to  walk  in, 
censure  not  those  who  dare  not  leave  it,  what- 
ever suffering  may  arise  from  the  power  of  this 
world,  or  the  defection  of  such  amongst  us 
from  whom  we  hoped  better  things. 

I  cannot  easily  omit  mentioning  how  my 
mind  was  struck  on  hearing  thy  name  read  in 
the  correspondent  book  the  last  yearly  meeting, 
as  a  correspondent  for  Hampshire  ;  how  incon- 
sistent this  is,  must  at  once  appear  to  any  con- 
siderate person.  What  advice  couldst  thou 
give  to  a  tender  Friend  in  distress  on  the  militia 
law?  or  how  couldst  thou  represent  it,  if  neces- 
sary, to  the  meeting  for  sufferings  in  London, 
when  thyself  hath  ceased  to  maintain  that 
branch  of  our  testimony?  Surely  thy  prudence 
as  a  man  will  suggest  the  propriety  of  having 
thy  name  disconlinued. 

The  bulk  of  this  letter  hath  greatly  exceeded 
my  intention ;  I  make  no  other  apology  than 
my  true  love  for  thee  and  thy  family,  and 
earnest  desires  for  thy  recovery  and  restora- 
tion ;  and  this  rests  with  me  to  add,  that 
nothing  but  a  close  dwelling  with  the  spirit  of 
judgment,  and  the  holy  fire  which  refines  from 
dross  and  sin,  can  prevent  thy  farther  declen- 
sion and  deviation  from  the  way  to  the  kingdom 
of  rest.  Other  branches  of  our  religious  tes- 
timony will  be  called  in  question  and  despised, 
to  the  deep  wounding  of  thy  own  soul,  and  the 
grief  of  thy  family  and  friends  ;  but  the  cause 
of  God  and  his  holy  eternal  truth  will  remain 
unhurt  by  the  defection  of  those  who  forsake 
him,  for  the  foundation  of  God  standeth  sure, 


having  this  seal,  the  Lord  knoweth  them  that 
are  his.   I  am  thy  sincerely  well  wishing  friend, 
Saml.  Fothebgill. 


The  following  is  the  address  to  which  we 
alluded  last  week,  in  the  brief  notice  of  the 
late  yearly  meeting  of  Friends  at  New  York. 

An  Address  to  the  Youth  of  the  Society  of 

Friends. 
Dear  young  Friends, 

We  feel  engaged  to  address  you,  not  only 
to  sympathize  with  you,  but  also  to  give  some 
explanations  in  regard  to  the  state  and  trans- 
actions of  the  Society  of  Friends.  It  is  now  a 
time  of  trial  with  the  young,  as  well  as  with 
the  aged;  and  our  minds  have  been  turned  to- 
wards you  with  affectionate  solicitude,  greatly 
desiring  that  you  may,  by  giving  heed  to  that 
principle  of  light  and  grace  which  gathered 
our  forefathers  to  be  a  people,  experience  a 
change  of  heart,  which  will  qualify  you  to  in- 
herit that  "  peace  which  passeth  understand- 
ing." 

And  permit  us,  dear  young  friends,  to  urge 
you  to  consider  that  it  is  not  enough  to  possess 
correct  principles;  it  is  of  indispensable  im- 
portance that  we  practise  the  Christian  vir- 
tues. 

Correct  principles  are  attained  through 
much  humble,  sincere  attention,  and  deep  ex- 
ercise. This  is  what  many  of  your  elder 
brethren  have  experienced.  They  remember 
the  season  of  conflict  with  plausible  specula- 
tions, which  in  their  youthful  days  tried  their 
minds  before  they  became  established.  These 
confljets  have  prepared  them  to  sympathize 
with  the  young,  who  may  be  under  similar 
exercises.  We  cannot  prevent  the  suggestions 
of  evil  thoughts,  but  if  we  are  watchful,  we 
may  turn  away  from  them.  It  is  no  sin  to  be 
tempted,  but  if  we  harbour  temptations,  they 
become  sinful,  because  we  consent  to  them. 
Doubts  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  if  indulged, 
will  grow  into  unbelief,  which  is  sinful.  How 
absurd  then  is  the  sentiment  that  "belief  is  no 
virtue,  and  unbelief  no  crime." 

One  rule  has  ever  been  adhered  to  by  the 
Society  of  Friends,  that,  let  the  number  of  those 
be  ever  so  great,  who  unite  in  rejecting  our  pri- 
mitive doctrines,  each  individual  must  be  treat- 
ed with  singly,  as  though  there  had  been  no 
other  delinquent,  and  we  still  pursue  the  same 
course. 

In  case  of  a  division,  how  are  we  to  know 
which  is  the  old,  and  which  the  new  Society? 
Are  we  to  suppose  that  in  all  cases,  the  party 
occupying  the  meeting-house  is  the  legitimate 
Society?  Suppose  the  party  falling  off  should 
advocate  war,  but  keep  possession  of  the  house, 
would  such  possession  make  them  realFriends? 
and  would  those  who  adhere  to  the  principles 
of  the  Society  be  the  Separatists  ?  The  an- 
swers to  these  questions  are  obvious;  and  many 
cases  have  occurred  where  the  new  Society 
have  left  the  meeting-houses  to  Friends. 

The  apostle  speaks  of  men  "deceiving  and 
being  deceived."  In  the  daysof  George  Fox, 
several  eminent  ministers,  for  want  of  humility, 
slid  from  the  sure  foundation;  and  many  of 
their  hearers,  blinded  by  personal  attachment, 
misrepresentation,  and  flattery,  followed  their 
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favourite  preachers,  and  held  separate  meet- 
ings. During  the  revolutionary. war,  a  party 
in  Philadelphia  declared  in  favour  of  defensive 
war,  and  held  a  separate  meeting.  About 
the  year  1800,  many  members  of  our  Society 
apostatized  in  Ireland,  and  held  separate  meet- 
ings. A  considerable  falling  off  occurred  in 
Rhode  Island  yearly  meeting  not  many  years 
since,  and  separate  meetings  were  held.  All 
meetings  held  by  those  who  separated  at  those 
different  times,  however,  declined,  and  are  dis- 
continued, except  the  Free  Quakers  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  are  nearly  extinct. 

Other  societies  have  sometimes  divided  on 
questions  relating  to  church  government 
merely,  when  each  branch  has  professed  to 
hold  the  fundamental  scriptural  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  religion;  but  most  of  those  who 
have  seceded  from  Friends,  deny  the  Scrip- 
tures to  be  a  test  of  doctrines,  (contrary  to  our 
sentiments  as  laid  down  in  Barclay.) 

When  a  disruption  occurs  in  a  religious  so- 
ciety, more  or  less  misrepresentation  may  be 
expected;  and  it  may  be  difficult  for  young 
people  to  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of  facts. 
We  therefore  make  an  explanatory  statement, 
for  your  information.  We  shall  endeavour  to 
be  correct;  but  if  you  think  we  are  not,  we 
shall  take  it  kind  of  you  to  point  out  to  us  our 
errors. 

After  the  close  of  Friends'  yearly  meeting  at 
Philadelphia,  in  1827,  a  large  body  of  seceders 
met,  and  issued  an  address,  dated  on  the  4th 
month,  from  the  seventh  page  of  which  we 
copy  the  following :  "  Doctrines  held  by  one 
part  of  the  Society,  and  which  we  believe  to  be 
sound  and  edifying,  are  pronounced  by  the 
other  part  to  be  unsound  and  spurious.  From 
this  has  resulted  a  state  of  things,  that  has 
proved  destructive  to  peace  and  tranquillity, 
and  in  which  the  fruits  of  love  and  condescen- 
sion have  been  blasted,  and  the  comforts  and 
enjoyments,  even  of  social  intercourse,  greatly 
diminished."  They  do  not  state  what  those 
doctrines  were,  but  we  have  heard  them  from 
the  lips  of  their  preachers,  from  those  we  have 
treated  with,  and  have  read  them  in  their  writ- 
ings and  sermons,  and  we  find  them  similar  to 
those  held  by  former  seceders,  always  calami- 
tous to  themselves,  and  pernicious  to  the  wel- 
fare of  society. 

We  recur  to  the  progress  of  that  separation. 
In  the  6th  month  of  the  same  year,  the  seceders 
again  met  at  Philadelphia,  and  not  considering 
themselves,  even  then,  fully  organized,  met  a 
third  time  at  the  same  place,  in  10th  month. 
In  the  4th  month  of  the  next  year,  they  met  at 
Philadelphia,  one  week  earlier  than  the  stated 
time  for  the  yearly  meeting  of  Friends,  and  in 
a  place  where  the  yearly  meeting  of  Friends 
had  never  been  held.  To  use  their  own  lan- 
guage, they  were  now  "  re-organized;"  and 
soon  after,  large  numbers  of  them  attended  the 
yearly  meeting  of  New  York,  where  they  pro- 
moted a  separation;  and  continuing  their  agen- 
cy, effected  separations  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Baltimore  yearly  meetings.  All  these  sepa- 
rated portions  were  organized  as  parts  of  the 
same  new  Society,  which  correspond  with  each 
other,  and  receive  each  other's  ministers  and 
members  into  full  unity. 

From  their  own  publications,  spread  by 


themselves,  the  doctrines  of  the  new  sect  be- 
came known  to  all  the  undivided  yearly  meet- 
ings of  Friends,  namely,  of  London,  Dublin. 
Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  and  Carolina;  and  all 
these  meetings  have  published  their  full  and 
formal  disapprobation  of  those  doctrines,  utter- 
ly refusing  all  religious  intercourse  in  a  meet- 
ing capacity  with  the  new  Society. 

In  relation  to  discipline,  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  the  two  Societies.  Friends 
have  ever  required  that  such  members  as  leave 
us,  and  attach  themselves  to  other  religious 
societies,  should  be  disowned,  (for  none  can  be 
useful  members  of  two  societies,  which  differ 
in  doctrines,)  and  no  discretionary  powers,  in 
such  cases,  have  ever  been  delegated  to  month- 
ly meetings.  On  the  contrary,  the  new  sect 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  which  claims  to  be 
the  old  society,  vests  its  monthly  meetings  with 
discretionary  powers,  either  to  disown  those 
whom  they  call  seceders,  or  not,  as  if  religious 
opinions  were  of  no  consequence;  some  use  the 
power  so  vested,  and  some  decline  it.  This 
proves  that  they  are  not  yet  properly  organized. 
Even  those  who  have  exercised  that  power 
have  chosen  methods  different  from  the  disci- 
pline of  Friends. 

On  the  reverse,  the  ancient  discipline  of 
Friends  is  regularly  maintained,  and  a  general 
unity  pervades  all  our  yearly  meetings.  Our 
Friends  in  Europe,  manifest  their  full  unity 
with  us  in  doctrine;  and  we  regularly  corre- 
spond with  all  the  undivided  yearly  meetings. 

We  have,  indeed,  cause  to  rejoice,  that,  in 
the  country  where  our  Society  first  appeared, 
fervent  charity,  with  sober  zeal,  and  Christian 
firmness,  in  support  of  our  ancient  testimonies, 
still  prevail;  and  they  still  suffer  from  the  op- 
pressive claims  of  the  clergy,  even  to  an  in- 
creased amount.  Latterly,  between  fifty  thou- 
sand and  sixty  thousand  dollars  have  been  an- 
nually distrained  from  Friends  of  the  yearly 
meeting  of  London,  exclusive  of  those  of  Ire- 
land; and  some  have  suffered  imprisonment  on 
that  account. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Society 
of  B'riends,  George  Fox  and  others  published 
much  in  regard  to  their  doctrines;  but  these 
views  were  scattered  through  many  different 
tracts,  and  most  of  these  being  controversial, 
rendered  a  more  distinct  and  condensed  ac- 
count necessary  to  prevent  their  being  misun- 
derstood. In  the  year  1675,  therefore,  twenty- 
eight  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  So- 
ciety, Robert  Barclay*  published  his  Apology, 
being  a  compendium  of  the  publications  before 
issued.  This  work  was  universally  approved 
of  by  the  founders  of  the  Society,  and  it  was 
translated  into  several  foreign  languages.  We 
have  now  the  twenty-seventh  edition.  It  has 
ever  been  considered  as  the  proper  work  to 
explain  our  principles  to  strangers,  and  to  our 
own  youth,  and  it  has  doubtless  been  the  means 
of  convincing  more  persons  of  the  rectitude  of 
our  principles  than  all  other  publications  put 
together.  We,  therefore,  invite  our  young 
friends  to  a  close  examination  of  its  contents, 
and  we  request  you  to  compare  it  with  the  tes- 

*  Robert  Barclay  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  and,  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel, 
travelled  in  company  and  in  great  unity  with  George 
Fox  and  William  Penn. 


timony  lately  issued,  which  has  been  fully  ap- 
proved by  all  the  yearly  meetings  of  Friends 
in  America,  and,  like  the  Apology,  is  not  like- 
ly to  be  misunderstood. 

We  wish  to  caution  our  young  friends 
against  apathy  and  indifference  in  relation  to 
religious  belief.  The  faithful  martyrs  prefer- 
red a  good  conscience  to  life  itself.  Others,  to 
escape  persecution,  compromised  their  princi- 
ples, but  afterwards  experienced  great  unhap- 
piness.  Many  of  our  early  friends,  both  old 
and  young,  suffered  much  opposition  and  trial 
in  consequence  of  faithfully  adhering  to  their 
religious  principles. 

It  has  long  been  the  practice  of  Friends  to 
preserve  memorials  of  such  of  their  members 
as  have  afforded,  by  their  lives  and  latter  end, 
instruction  and  encouragement  to  the  living. 
The  following  extracts  exhibit  the  blessed  ef- 
fects of  the  love  of  Christ  in  taking  away  the 
sting  of  death,  and  crowning  their  days  with 
peace  and  joy.  May  our  dear  young  friends 
submit  to  the  humbling  operations  of  this  love, 
and  believe  all  that  Moses,  the  prophets,  and 
the  apostles  wrote  concerning  our  dear  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  so  that  in  the  end 
they  may  also  die  the  death  of  the  righteous, 
and  their  last  end  be  like  his. 

In  the  year  1703,  died  Sarah  Scott,  a  virtu- 
ous young  woman.  Amongst  many  other 
solemn  expressions,  she  uttered  the  following: 
"O  Lord  Jesus!  there  is  none  like  unto  thee, 
(the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith,)  to  help 
when  none  else  can.  Oh!  Lord  Jesus,  thou 
hast  tendered  my  spirit,  and  humbled  my  soul! 
thy  works  are  too  wonderful  to  be  [fully] 
spoken  of.  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly; 
into  thy  hands  I  render  my  soul." 

Anne  Camm  departed  this  life  in  the  year 
1705.  She  was  an  eminent  minister  of  the 
gospel,  and  a  great  sufferer  for  the  cause  of 
Christ,  and  was  so  greatly  beloved  that  the 
aged  Friends  of  about  thirteen  adjacent  meet 
ings  attended  her  funeral.  In  the  agonies  of 
death  she  prayed  thus:  "O,  my  God!  thou 
has  not  forsaken  me,  blessed  be  thy  name  for- 
ever! O  my  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour !  that 
suffered  for  me,  and  all  mankind,  great  pains 
in  thy  holy  body  upon  the  cross,  remember  me 
thy  poor  handmaid  in  this  my  bodily  affliction; 
my  trust  is  in  thee,  my  hope  is  only  in  thee,  my 
dear  Lord;  O  come,  dear  Lord  Jesus,  come 
quickly,  receive  my  soul,  to  thee  I  yield  it 
up." 

William  Leddra  was  executed  rather  than 
violate  his  conscience.  At  the  place  of  exe- 
cution he  said,  "All  that  will  be  Christ's  dis- 
ciples must  take  up  the  cross:  this  day  I  am  to 
offer  up  my  life  for  the  witness  of  Jesus;  I 
commit  my  soul  to  God.  Lord  Jesus,  receive 
my  soul." 

Esther,  the  wife  of  Richard  Champion,  of 
Bristol,  departed  this  life  in  the  year  1714. 
During  her  sickness  she  uttered  many  sensible 
expressions,  from  which  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing. Being  in  a  sweet  and  heavenly  frame  of 
mind,  she  said,  "It  is  an  easy  thing  to  talk  of 
death;  but  it  is  an  inexpressible  comfort  to  be 
prepared  for  a  dying  hour,  and  to  meet  death 
cheerfully,  as  I  now  do,  by  the  help  of  the  same 
Jesus,  my  Saviour,  that  suffered  without  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem." 
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Our  worthy  friend,  Richard  Jordan,  labour- 
ed extensively  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  On 
his  death  bed  he  said,  "  I  know  I  am  a  poor 
creature,  and  have  nothing  to  depend  on  but 
the  mercy  of  a  gracious  God,  through  Jesus 
Christ  my  Lord."  At  times  his  bodily  suffer- 
ings were  very  great,  but  he  was  preserved  in 
much  patience  in  the  Lord's  will,  often  ejacu- 
lating with  earnestness,  "  O  blessed  Saviour ! 
O  Lord  Jesus,  help  me!"  The  precious  so- 
lemnity, the  peaceful  and  heavenly  serenity, 
which  spread  over  the  little  company  who  sur- 
rounded his  bed,  seemed  an  earnest  of  the  en- 
during felicity  into  which  he  had  entered. 

Our  dear  friend,  Hannah  Field,  departed 
this  life  in  1828.  Near  her  dissolution,  when 
suffering  great  bodily  pain, '  she  exclaimed, 
"  O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  be  pleased  to  receive 
my  spirit,  for  thou  art  my  only  hope." 

Lindley  M.  Dorland  died  at  Utica,  New 
York,  in  the  year  1830,  in  the  twentieth  year 
of  his  age.  It  appears  by  his  own  account, 
that  he  had  been  strong  in  the  Unitarian  belief, 
but  on  seriously  examining  the  Scriptures,  he 
became  convinced  that  "Jesus  Christ  was  the 
Son  of  God."  When  he  became  feeble,  and 
some  parts  of  the  Scriptures  being  read  to  him, 
he  remarked,  "How  plain  it  is  that  Christ  is 
equal  with  the  Father,  and  that  they  are  one. 
Oh  !  how  dare  any  deny  it.  I  am  frightened 
when  I  look  back  at  the  gulf  I  have  escaped." 
At  another  time  he  exclaimed,  "Precious  Je- 
sus, thou  Lamb  of  God !  how  I  love  thee !  O 
dearest  Jesus,  how  kind  thou  art  to  me,  al- 
though so  unworthy  of  the  least  favour.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  express  the  love  I  feel  for 
the  blessed  Jesus." 

Sarah,  the  wife  of  John  Van  Law,  died  in 
Bellmont,  Ohio,  in  1830.  During  her  sickness 
she  was  remarkably  favoured  with  the  consola- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  uttered  many  in- 
teresting and  instructive  expressions.  At  one 
time  she  said,  "  How  can  any  believe  they  have 
lost  nothing  by  the  fall  of  Adam,  nor  gained 
any  thing  by  the  death  and  sufferings  of  Christ? 
But  those  that  believe  these  things,  will  find 
themselves  very  much  deceived,  as  it  is  by  and 
through  his  precious  blood,  that  we  must  know 
redemption  from  s'm,  as  we  must  first  be  made 
sensible  of  our  lost  and  undone  state  in  the 
fall,  before  we  shall  know  him  to  be  our  Sa- 
viour, Mediator,  and  Intercessor  between  us 
and  our  God."  She  called  her  husband  to  the 
bed  and  said,  "  O  the  joy  I  feel!  The  whole 
bed  is  surrounded  by  the  presence  of  the  bless- 
ed Jesus,  standing  to  receive  me  to  his  arms: 
and  if  my -strength  would  admit,  how  I  would 
praise  his  holy  name."  Near  her  close,  she 
often  broke  forth  in  ejaculations  of  praise  to 
the  crucified  Saviour,  as  the  author  and  finish- 
er of  her  faith,  frequently  saying,  "  All  is  well, 
all  is  peace,  through  the  merits  of  the  dear 
Redeemer." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Died,  at  Harrison,  West  Chester  County,  New 
York,  on  the  2nd  inst.,  Stehie.v  Brown  of  Peekskill, 
in  said  county,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  ago. 

Stephen  Brown  was  a  valuable  and  much  esteemed 
cider  in  the  Society  of  Friends;  and  in  making  this 
record  of  his  decease,  our  feelings  are  of  no  ordinary 
character.  His  removal  will  be  long  felt  in  his  own 
family,  as  an  afflictive  bereavement — and  the  Society 
will  not  fail  to  remember  him,  as  one  of  its  most 
consistent  and  faithful  members. 


He  was  for  some  years  an  active  and  influential 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Society,  but  attached 
himself  to  Friends  on  the  ground  of  convince- 
ment — having  done  so,  the  energies  of  his  mind  were 
directed  to  the  support  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  and 
the  peculiar  testimonies  of  the  Society. 

He  saw  with  deep  sorrow,  that,  under  the  imposing 
character  of  great  spirituality,  inroads  were  seeretly 
making  upon  these  doctrines  and  testimonies,  for 
some  time  before  the  appalling  storm  had  attained 
its  height;  and  when  it  burst,  he  was  much  affected 
with  its  nature,  and  with  a  sense  of  its  desolating 
effects. 

At  this  season  of  sore  conflict,  his  mind  was  deeply 
exercised,  but  in  mercy  he  was  not  only  preserved 
from  sinking  under  the  pressure  of  his  trials,  but  en- 
abled to  bear  a  firm  and  decided  testimony  against 
the  opinions  and  conduct  of  the  Hicksites — a  testi- 
mony that  he  continued  faithfully  to  maintain  as 
long  as  he  lived. 

He  attended  the  late  yearly  meeting  of  Friends  in 
Philadelphia  with  great  satisfaction;  and  with  much 
exertion,  succeeded  in  getting  to  his  own  meeting  at 
Peekskill,  on  the  first  day  following,  which  he  con- 
sidered at  the  time  to  be  a  peculiar  favour.  On  the 
following  third  day,  he  attended  the  quarterly  meet- 
ing  of  ministers  and  elders  at  Purchase,  where  he 
evinced  a  lively  interest  in  the  concerns  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Society,  as  he  also  did,  on  fourth  day, 
at  the  quarterly  meeting.  But,  hew  frail  is  man!  how 
evanescent  is  human  life!  "  In  the  midst  of  life,  tilery 
is  indeed  death."  He  was  attacked  in  the  course  of 
the  night,  with  cholera  morbus,  though  not  with 
apparent  severity.  So  insidious  however,  was  the 
operation  of  the  fatal  disease,  that  while  little  danger 
was  apprehended,  it  was  rapidly  4undermining  his 
constitution  and  prostrating  his  strength.  During  the 
whole  time  of  sickness  he  was  cheerful,  interesting 
and  peaceful,  furnishing  a  practical  evidence  of  the 
excellency  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  a  blessed  and 
unfailing  support  on  the  bed  of  suffering,  and  at  the 
solemn  hour  of  death.  The  fond  hope  of  his  recovery 
was  entertained  until  a  short  time  previous  to  his 
dissolution.  He,  however,  was  not  flattered  by  such 
expectation — perfectly  resigned  to  the  divine  will, 
his  last  words  were — "  The  Lord's  time  has  now 
come."  • 

The  remains  were  taken  to  his  late  dwelling  at 
Peekskill,  a  distance  of  25  miles,  and  from  thence  at- 
tended to  the  silent  tomb,  by  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons of  different  religious  professions,  who  assembled 
on  this  solemn  occasion,  to  mingle  in  the  general 
feeling. 

Sixth  month  5//t,  1031. 


THE  FRIEND. 

SIXTH  MONTH,  11,  1831. 


The  yearly  meeting  of  Friends  of  Virginia  was 
held  this  year  in  the  same  week  as  that  of  New  York. 
From  a  Friend  who  attended  all  its  sittings  we  arc 
enabled  to  state,  that  it  was  more  than  double  the 
size  of  last  year,  and  that  nearly  as  many  members 
were  in  attendance,  as  has  been  usual  at  any  time 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  The  solemnity,  weight, 
and  unanimity  which  accompanied  its  deliberations, 
were  truly  consolatory  and  encouraging.  Upon 
mature  consideration,  it  was  the  united  sense,  both  of 
the  Friends  of  Virginia  themselves,  and  of  those  from 
other  yearly  meetings  who  were  present,  that  the 
time  had  not  yet  arrived,  when,  with  a  proper  regard 
to  the  welfare  of  its  members,  and  the  best  interests 
of  the  Society  at  large,  a  discontinuance  of  that 
yearly  meeting  ought  to  take  place.  We  can  truly 
say,  that  we  desire  the  encouragement  of  our  friends 
there,  under  the  peculiar  trials  and  discouragements 
to  which  they  ;ire  subject,  not  doubting  that  as  they 
continue  steadfast  in  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  and  en- 
deavour to  live  under  its  holy  influence,  the  Great 
Shepherd  who  laid  down  his  life  for  the  sheep,  will 
afford  them  strength  equal  to  the  day,  and  wisdom 
to  direct  in  every  difficulty  which  they  may  have  to 
encounter. 

We  learn  with  particular  satisfaction,  that  Friends 
of  the  upper  quarterly  meeting  of  Virginia,  have 


formed  a  Bible  association,  auxiliary  to  the  Bible 
association  of  Friends  in  America.  The  number  of 
subscribers  ana  the  amount  of  money  they  have  al- 
ready raised  are  much  greater  than  we  could  have 
anticipated,  and  afford  evidence  of  the  zeal  and  in- 
terest which  are  felt  there  in  relation  to  this  important 
concern.  A  second  auxiliary  is  about  being  formed 
in  the  lower  quarter  of  the  same  yearly  meeting  with 
good  prospect  of  success. 

African  Expedition. — The  most  interesting  intel- 
ligence received  by  the  brig  Virginia  from  Rio  at 
this  port,  is  an  account  of  the  African  expedition  of 
Lander,  the  Discovery  of  the  course  of  the  Niger,  and 
the  recovery  of  the  long  sought  manuscripts  otMungo 
Park.  The  public  will  doubtless  look  anxiously  for 
the  narrative  of  the  adventurous  travellers,  spoken  of 
below — the  question  as  to  the  sources  of  the  Niger 
and  the  Nile  has  long  been  problematical;  it  will 
shortly  be  solved. — Bait.  Minerva. 

The  English  ship  Carnarvon,  which  arrived  at  Rio 
Janiero  early  in  April,  from  Fernando  Po,  an  island 
in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Camerones,  in  the  Gulf  oi 
Guinea,  brought  as  passengers,  Richard  Lander,  th  e 
well  known  companion  of  Clapperton,  and  his  bro- 
ther John  Lander.  These  young  men  have  been 
absent  seventeen  months,  in  the  employ  of  the  Bri- 
tish government,  in  prosecuting  the  search  after  the 
course  of  the  Niger.  Having  reached  the  point 
(mentioned  in  Clapperton's  book)  where  Park  was 
murdered,  ^hey  succeeded  in  recovering  his  books, 
letters,  manuscripts,  and  a  double  barrelled  gun,  which 
'was  his  property. 

Being  obliged  to  abandon  their  design  of  proceed- 
ing to  Timbuctoo,  from  which  they  were  scarcely 
fifteen  days'  journey,  for  want  of  presents  to  bestow, 
without  which  there  is  neither  found  protection  nor 
assistance  from  the  authorities  of  the  country,  they 
in  consequence  re-embarked  at  the  place  where 
Mungo  Park  lost  his  life,  and  following  the  current 
of  the  river,  which  runs  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an 
hour,  they  ascertained  that  the  Niger,  before  it  di- 
vides itself  into  various  branches,  is  ten  miles  wide. 
They  then  resolved  to  proceed  by  one  of  the  most 
considerable  of  the  branches  which  flowed  rapidly  to 
the  west.  As  they  approached  the  coast  they  were 
taken  prisoners  by  the  negroes  who  inhabit  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  were  obliged  again  to  embark  to  be 
conducted  to  the  presence  of  their  king,  who  lived  at 
a  great  distance.  They  were  plundered  and  treated 
as  slaves,  and  were  threatened  to  be  sold  and  sent 
into  the  interior. — They  succeeded,  however,  after 
great  difficulty,  in  persuading  the  chiefs,  by  promises 
of  a  great  reward,  as  well  for  their  persons  as  for  the 
property  they  still  possessed,  to  send  them  to  the 
coast  of  Guinea. 

Having  again  embarked,  they  at  length  arrived  at 
the  Bay  of  Benin;  where  the  Europeans  gave  them 
every  assistance  they  required. 

These  travellers  affirm,  that  the  river  Nonn,  which 
discharges  itself  into  the  Bay  of  Benin,  is  the  most 
considerable  branch  of  the  Niger;  and  that  the 
others,  like  the  Calabar,  also  flow  to  the  ocean. — 
They  also  stated,  that  their  guides  told  them  that 
the  city  of  Timbuctoo  is  not  situated  on  the  Niger, 
but  distant  from  it  twelve  leagues  to  the  north. — 
They  admire  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  country 
through  which  they  passed,  the  extent  of  which  is 
calculated  to  be  1800  miles.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
interior  are  Mahometans,  and  are  much  more  tract- 
able and  civilized  than  the  negroes  who  inhabit  the 
coast. 

They  took  passage  on  the  6th  April,  in  the  British 
transport  Wm.  Harris,  for  Portsmouth,  England. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

The  visiting  manager*,  for  this  month,  are  Timothy 
Paxson,  158,  N.  Front  rlreet;  Edward  Yarnall,  39, 
High  street;  Bartholomew  Wister,  255  Arch  street. 

Attending  Physician. — Samuel  W.  Pickering, 
Frankford. 

Consulting  Physicians. — Thomas  C.  James,  No.  7, 
York  Buildings;  Charles  Lukens,  N.  W.  corner  of 
Mulberry  and  Seventh  streets;  Charles  F.  Matlack, 
No.  85,  Mulberry  street;  Robert  M.  Huston,  No;  107, 
Mulberry  street;  Caspar  Wistar,  No.  184,  Mulberry 
street. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
EDMUND  BURKE. 

The  career  of  this  great  man  was  un- 
questionably one  of  the  most  retrtarkable  that 
the  world  has  witnessed.  After  a  long 
and  useful  public  life,  at  a  time  when  the 
decay  of  strength,  and  the  infirmities  of  age, 
declining  influence,  warn  a  man  to  with- 
draw from  the  contest,  he  found  himself  sud- 
denly placed  upon  a  new  and  untried  scene. 
The  French  revolution  burst  forth;  and  while 
the  most  eminent  men  of  the  age  were  dazzled 
by  its  promises,  or  confounded  by  its  glare 
and  suddenness,  Burke  was  the  first  to  under- 
stand the  true  portent  of  that  baleful  meteor. 
To  use  his  own  eloquent  language,  it  seemed 
as  if  new  faculties  had  been  called  up  in  him. 
He  it  was  who  arrested  the  progress  of  the 
revolutionary  spirit  in  England,  who  roused 
the  nations  of  Europe  to  a  sense  of  the  real 
dangers  of  a  Jacobin  war,  and  gave  the  first 
impulse  to  that  resistance  which  was  ultimately 
triumphant.  He  has  unconsciously  portrayed 
his  own  services  in  a  noble  passage,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  part.  "  How  often  has  public 
calamity  been  arrested  on  the  very  brink  of 
ruin  by  the  seasonable  energy  of  a  single  man  ! 
Have  we  no  such  man  amongst  us  ?  I  am  as 
sure  as  I  am  of  my  being,  that,  one  vigorous 
mind  without  office,  without  situation,  without 
public  functions  of  any  kind,  (at  the  time  when 
the  want  of  such  a  thing  is  felt,  as  I  am  sure 
it  is,)  I  say  one  such  man,  confiding  in  the  aid 
of  God,  and  full  of  just  reliance  in  his  own  for- 
titude, vigour,  enterprise,  and  perseverance, 
would  first  draw  to  him  some  few  like  himself, 
and  then  that  multitudes  hardly  thought  to  be 
jn  existence  would  appear,  and  troop  about 
him." 

The  whole  of  that  noble  passage  is  a  fine 
illustration  of  the  political  principles  of  Burke. 
Men  whose  whole  thoughts  were  occupied  by 
the  abuses  of  power,  the  corruptions  of  re- 
ligion, and  the  licentiousness  of  courts — whose 
passions  or  interests  were  enlisted  on  the  side 
of  revolution,  could  see  in  Burke  only  the  ad- 
vocate of  old  abuses  and  despotic  power.  But 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  He 
was  throughout  life  the  firm  and  consistent 
friend  of  true  freedom.  But  he  knew  the 
danger  of  letting  loose  upon  society  the  fierce 


passions,  of  delivering  a  state  into  the  hands 
of  enthusiastic  and  incompetent  reformers. 

"  Rage  and  phrenzy,"  said  he,  in  one  of  the 
finest  passages  of  the  Reflections,  14  will  pull 
down  more  in  half  an  hour,  than  prudence, 
deliberation,  and  foresight  can  build  up  in  a 
hundred  years.  The  errors  and  defects  of  old 
establishments  are  visible  and  palpable.  It  calls 
for  little  ability  to  point  them  out;  and  where 
absolute  power  is  given,  it  requires  but  a  word 
wholly  to  abolish  the  vice  and  the  establishment 
together.  The  same  lazy  but  restless  disposi 
tion,  which  loves  sloth  and  hates  quiet,  directs 
these  politicians,  when  they  come  to  work,  for 
supplying  the  place  of  what  they  have  destroyed. 
To  make  every  thing  the  reverse  of  what  they 
have  seen  is  quite  as  easy  as  to  destroy.  No 
difficulties  occur  in  what  has  never  been  tried. 
Criticism  is  almost  baffled  in  discovering  the 
defects  of  what  has  not  existed;  and  eager  en- 
thusiasm, and  cheating  hope,  have  all  the  wide 
field  of  imagination  in  which  they  may  expa- 
tiate with  little  or  no  opposition. 

"  At  once  to  preserve  and  to  reform  is  quite 
another  thing.  When  the  useful  parts  of  an 
old  establishment  are  kept,  and  what  is  super- 
added is  to  be  fitted  to  what  is  retained,  a 
vigorous  mind,  steady  persevering  attention, 
various  powers  of  comparison  and  combina- 
tion, and  the  resources  of  an  understanding 
fruitful  in  expedients,  are  to  be  exercised;  they 
are  to  be  exercised  in  a  continued  conflict  with 
the  combined  force  of  opposite  vices;  with  the 
obstinacy  that  rejects  all  improvement,  and  the 
levity  that  is  fatigued  and  disgusted  with  every 
thing  of  which  it  is  in  possession.  But  you 
may  object — '  A  process  of  this  kind  is  slow. 
It  is  not  fit  for  an  assembly,  which  glories  in 
performing  in  a  few  months  the  work  of  ages. 
Such  a  mode  of  reforming  possibly  might  take 
up  many  years.'  Without  question  it  might; 
and  it  ought.  It  is  one  of  the  excellencies  of 
a  method  in  which  time  is  amongst  the  assist- 
ants, that  its  operation  is  slow,  and  in  some 
cases  almost  imperceptible.  If  circumspection 
and  caution  are  a  part  of  wisdom,  when  we 
work  only  upon  inanimate  matter,  surely  they 
become  a  part  of  duty  too,  when  the  subject 
of  our  demolition  and  construction  is  not  brick 
and  timber,  but  sentient  beings,  by  the  sudden 
alteration  of  whose  state,  condition,  and  habits, 
multitudes  may  be  rendered  miserable.  But 
it  seems  as  if  it  were  the  prevalent  opinion  in 
Paris,  that  an  unfeeling  heart,  and  an  undoubt- 
ing  confidence,  are  the  sole  qualifications  for 
a  perfect  legislator.  Far  different  are  my  ideas 
of  that  high  office.  The  true  lawgiver  ought 
to  have  a  heart  full  of  sensibility.  He  ought 
to  love  and  respect  his  kind,  and  to  fear  him- 
self. It  may  be  allowed  to  his  temperament 
to  catch  his  ultimate  object  with  an  intuitive 


glance;  but  his  movements  towards  it  ought  to 
be  deliberate.  Political  arrangement,  as  it  is 
a  work  for  social  ends,  is  to  be  only  wrought 
by  social  means.  There  mind  must  conspire 
with  mind.  Time  is  required  to  produce  that 
union  of  minds  which  alone  can  produce  all 
the  good  we  aim  at.  Our  patience  will 
achieve  more  than  our  force.  If  I  might 
venture  to  appeal  to  what  is  so  much  out  of 
fashion  in  Paris,  I  mean  to  experience,  I  should 
tell  you,  that  in  my  course  I  have  known,  and, 
according  to  my  measure,  have  co-operated 
with  great  men;  and  I  have  never  yet  seen  any 
plan  which  has  not  been  mended  by  the  obser- 
vations of  those  who  were  much  inferior  in  un- 
derstanding to  the  person  who  took  the  lead 
in  the  business.  By  a  slow  but  well-sustained 
progress,  the  effect  of  each  step  is  watched; 
the  good  or  ill  success  of  the  first  gives  light 
to  us  in  the  second;  and  so,  from  light  to  light, 
we  are  conducted  with  safety  through  the 
whole  series.  We  see,  that  the  pdrts  of  the 
system  do  not  clash.  The  evils  latent  in  the 
most  promising  contrivances  are  provided  for 
as  they  arise.  One  advantage  is  as  little  as 
possible  sacrificed  to  another.  We  compensate, 
we  reconcile,  we  balance.  We  are  enabled 
to  unite  into  a  consistent  whole  the  various 
anomalies  and  contending  principles  that  are 
found  in  the  minds  and  affairs  of  men.  From 
hence  arises,  not  an  excellence  in  simplicity, 
but  one  far  superior,  an  excellence  in  com- 
position. Where  the  great  interests  of  man- 
kind are  concerned  through  a  long  succession 
of  generations,  that  succession  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  some  share  in  the  councils  which 
are  so  deeply  to  affect  them.  If  justice  re- 
quires this,  the  work  itself  requires  the  aid  of 
more  minds  than  one  age  can  furnish.  It  is  from 
this  view  of  things  that  the  best  legislators  have 
been  often  satisfied  with  the  establishment  of 
some  sure,  solid,  and  ruling  principle  in 
government;  a  power  like  that  which  some  of 
the  philosophers  have  called  a  plastic  nature; 
and  having  fixed  the  principle,  they  have  left 
it  afterwards  to  its  own  operation." 

What  a  melancholy  grandeur  pervades  the 
following  paragraph. 

"We  do  not  draw  the  moral  lessons  we 
might  from  history.  On  the  contrary,  without 
care  it  may  be  used  to  vitiate  our  minds,  and 
to  destroy  our  happiness.  In  history  a  great 
volume  is  unrolled  for  our  instruction,  drawing 
the  materials  of  future  wisdom  from  the  past 
errors  and  infirmities  of  mankind.  It  may,  in 
the  perversion,  serve  for  a  magazine,  furnish- 
ing offensive  and  defensive  weapons  for  parties 
in  church  and  state,  and  supplying  the  means 
of  keeping  alive  or  reviving  dissensions  and 
animosities,  and  adding  fuel  to  civil  fury. 
History  consists,  for  the  greater  part,  of  the 
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miseries  brought  upon  the  world  by  pride, 
ambition,  avarice,  revenge,  lust,  sedition,  hypo- 
crisy, ungoverned  zeal,  and  all  the  train  of  dis- 
orderly appetites  which  shake  the  public  with 
the  same 

 "  troublous  storms  that  toss 

The  private  state,  and  render  life  unsweet." 

These  vices  are  the  causes  of  those  storms. 
Religion,  morals,  laws,  prerogatives,  privileges, 
liberties,  rights  of  men,  are  the  pretexts.  The 
pretexts  are  always  found  in  some  specious 
appearance  of  real  good.  You  would  not 
secure  men  from  tyranny  and  sedition,  by  root- 
ing out  of  the  mind  the  principles  to  which 
these  fraudulent  pretexts  apply  ?  If  you  did, 
you  would  root  out  every  thing  that  is  valuable 
in  the  human  breast.  As  these  are  the  pre- 
texts, so  the  ordinary  actors  and  instruments 
in  great  public  evils  are  kings,  priests,  magis- 
trates, senates,  parliaments,  national  assem- 
blies, judges,  and  captains.  You  would  not 
cure  the  evil  by  resolving  that  there  should  be 
no  more  monarchs,  nor  ministers  of  state,  nor 
of  the  gospel;  no  interpreters  of  law;  no  ge- 
neral officers;  no  public  councils.  You  might 
change  the  names.  The  things  in  some  shape 
must  remain.  A  certain  quantum  of  power 
must  always  exist  in  the  community,  in  some 
hands,  and  under  some  appellation.  Wise 
men  will  apply  their  remedies  to  vices,  not  to 
names;  to  the  causes  of  evil  which  are  perma- 
nent, not  to  the  occasional  organs  by  which 
they  act,  and  the  transitory  modes  in  which 
they  appear.  Otherwise  you  will  be  wise  his- 
torically, a  fool  in  practice.  Seldom  have  two 
ages  the  same  fashion  in  their  pretexts,  and  the 
same  modes  of  mischief.  Wickecbjpss  is  a 
little  more  inventive.  Whilst  you  are  discuss- 
ing fashion,  the  fashion  is  gone  by.  The  very 
same  vice  assumes  a  new  body.  The  spirit 
transmigrates;  and,  far  from  losing  its  principle 
of  life  by  the  change  of  its  appearance,  it  is 
renovated  in  its  new  organs  with  the  fresh 
vigour  of  a  juvenile  activity.  It  walks  abroad, 
it  continues  its  ravages,  whilst  you  are  gibbet- 
ing the  carcase,  or  demolishing  the  tomb. 
You  are  terrifying  yourself  with  ghosts  and 
apparitions,  whilst  your  house  is  the  haunt  of 
robbers.  It  is  thus  with  all  those,  who,  attend- 
ing only  to  the  shell  and  husk  of  history,  think 
they  are  waging  war  with  intolerance,  pride, 
and  cruelty,  whilst,  under  colour  of  abhorring 
the  ill  principles  of  antiquated  parties,  they  are 
authorizing  and  feeding  the  same  odious  vices 
in  different  factions,  and  perhaps  in  worse." 

Recent  communications  from  a  Traveller  in 
Hayti. 

(Continued  from  page  275.) 

M  Hayti  has  injured  herself  by  venturing  to 
secure  her  acknowledged  independence  from 
France  for  a  sum  so  overwhelming  in  amount 
as  30,000,000  dollars.  The  sum  itself  is  enor- 
mous, and  the  peculiar  period  at  which  the 
event  has  taken  place  operates  forcibly  in 
aggravating  the  evil.  It  blights  her  destinies 
as  a  commercial  country,  just  when  her  agri- 
culture was  reviving — when  the  people  were 
appreciating  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of 
civilized  life,  and  when  her  institutions  were 
being  formed  with  the  habits  of  a  riper  experi- 


ence. Her  tranquil  and  useful  progress  among 
the  free  nations  of  America  is  retarded.  Her 
hope  of  revival  consists  in  that  undying  spirit 
which  secures  her  liberty  from  ever  being 
annihilated. 

"  Previous  to  this  deplorable  occurrence  all 
the  disjointed  parts  of  the  island  had  been 
united;  her  means  had  been  so  developed  that 
she  could  safely  count  on  her  revenue  for  all 
exigencies.  She  could  have  reduced  her  army, 
and  by  increasing  the  discipline  of  a  less  force, 
when  she  had  no  internal  enemy  to  grapple 
with,  render  them  for  all  threatened  invasion  a 
still  more  effective  resistance  than  may  be 
hoped  for,  '  from  the  hills  and  from  the  multi- 
tude of  the  mountains.'  The  inherent  desire 
of  her  inhabitants  to  improve  their  condition 
was  already  putting  the  government  on  the 
salutary  policy  of  a  reduction  of  duties,  that  by 
the  relinquishment  of  every  burthensome  im- 
post, the  things  needful  and  convenient  might 
be  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  bulk  of  so- 
ciety. The  mass  of  the  population  bore  the 
evidence  that  a  sense  of  propriety,  and  a  more 
cultivated  taste,  was  daily  extending  and  daily 
stimulating  their  wants.  An  eagerness  for 
articles,  known  by  her  agricultural  people  at 
no  previous  period  of  her  history,  was  generally 
diffused,  and  luxuries  so  merged  into  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  that  ultimately  it  was  deemed  dis- 
creditable to  be  without  them.  In  this  quiet 
and  satisfactory  advancement  of  an  improving 
population,  the  French  indemnity  came,  as  a 
tributary  exaction  to  burthen  and  oppress  every 
individual.  Men  were  to  pay  in  money  for 
what  they  had  already  earned  in  blood — con- 
tributions were  to  be  levied  for  a  measure 
universally  obnoxious — three  of  the  principal 
towns  refused  their  quota — districts  assumed 
the  attitude  of  revolt — the  security  of  property 
was  shaken— its  appreciation  diminished — its 
labour  unsettled — the  public  murmurs  became 
deep  and  loud  against  the  pusillanimity  of  the 
government,  and  those  who  could  not  escape 
the  tax  sought  to  lessen  the  oppression  by  as- 
suming such  an  appearance,  and  adopting  such 
an  expenditure,  that  there  should  be  no  pretext 
in  the  state  to  increase  the  exaction." 

"July  19,  1830.  I  am  about  to  visit  the 
plains  of  the  Cul  de  Sac.  The  result  of  this 
visit  will  be  given  in  my  next. 

"  Before  the  revolution  had  changed  the  fer- 
tile plains  of  the  Cul  de  Sac  to  a  wilderness, 
they  were  so  watered  and  enriched  by  cultiva- 
tion, that  they  exhibited  one  scene  of  perennial 
verdure — straight  roads  and  pathways,  border- 
ed by  the  citron,  orange,  and  campeachy  wood, 
intersected  the  lands — sugar  works  spotted  the 
surface  at  certain  distances  ;  their  numbers  at 
the  same  time  giving  them  the  appearance  of 
being  near  to  each  other  The  spacious  resi- 
dences of  the  proprietors  fronted  the  highway. 
The  avenues  which  led  to  them  were  adorned 
by  trees  and  flowering  hedges  ;  and  the  frequent 
gateways,  scarcely  more  than  four  or  five  hun- 
dred paces  apart,  presented  incessant  scenes  of 
the  busy  people,  stirring  within  and  without 
them,  while  horses  and  cattle,  wagons  and 
chaises,  traversed  the  roads,  almost  without  in- 
termission, by  night  and  by  day.  The  mansions 
of  those  who  commanded  this  fertility  and  opu- 
lence were,  however,  not  lofty.    They  rose  only 


to  the  height  of  one  story,  with  a  threshold  ele- 
vated above  the  surface  of  the  soil  by  a  slight 
terrace,  and  encircled  by  a  wide  gallery,  around 
which  clustered  the  rich  and  fragrant  blossoms 
of  the  tropics,  imparting  to  them  an  aspect  ra- 
ther of  rural  comfort  and  ease  than  of  stately 
pomp  and  costly  elegance.  They  were  not  of 
mason  work,  but  being  built  of  wood  and  plas- 
ter, on  account  of  the  frequent  earthquakes,  du- 
ringthe  revolution  they  soon  fell  to  decay,  or 
rather,  what  the  fire  did  not  destroy,  time  de- 
molished. The  storehouses,  and  works  of  the 
estate,  which  stood  contiguous  to  them,  were, 
however,  more  solidly  constructed.  These 
crumbling  into  ruins,  near  clumps  of  the  ancient 
garden  trees,  sufficiently  indicate  the  vestiges  of 
the  power  arid  wealth  of  the  former  masters  of 
the  soil,  and  the  beauty  that  now  lies  desolate. 

"  The  scene  presented  to  the  view  of  the  tra- 
veller, however,  who  quits  the  city  of  Port-au- 
Prince,  to  journey  on  the  highway  to  the  moun- 
tains that  divide  this  plain  from  the  valley  of  the 
Artibonite,  through  a  wild  waste,  is  not  solita- 
ry. On  the  road  he  will  meet  a  multitude  of  cul- 
tivators coming  to  the  city  market,  with  horses 
and  asses  loaded  with  provisions.  He  will 
see  wagons  with  produce,  drawn  by  teams  of 
hardy  and  healthy  cattle,  speeding  past  him. 
He  may  conclude  that  the  people  come  from 
the  mountains  above  the  plains,  but  the  wa- 
gons and  their  produce  must  be  from  the  plains 
themselves.  If  he  departs  from  the  high  road, 
and  turns  to  the  right  hand  through  one  of  the 
woodland  paths  that  he  perceives  diverging  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  river,  to  the  mountain  glens, 
or  to  the  banks  of  the  inland  lakes  at  the  head 
of  the  plain,  he  will  find  himself  entering  into 
open  grounds,  covered  with  verdant  fields:  he 
will  see  traces  everywhere  visible  of  renewed 
cultivation  ;  mansions  re-erected  ;  aqueducts 
re-conducting  their  streams  to  irrigate  the  land  ; 
the  sound  of  water-mills  at  work  ;  and  cottages 
no  longer  deserted,  but  tenanted  by  labourers 
once  more  issuing  from  them  to  gather  in  the 
harvest.of  the  teeming  soil.  Where  the  wild 
jungle  occasionally  breaks  in  on  the  restored 
hedge-rows,  if  he  observes,  he  will  find  it  afford- 
ing herbage  and  shelter  to  numerous  horses  and 
asses  that  belong  to  the  husbandmen  of  the  dis- 
tricts, and  make  part  of  the  economy  of  the 
plantation. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  22d  July,  in  com- 
pany with  some  half  dozen  friends,  I  paid  my 
first  visit  to  these  far-famed  plains.  The  day- 
break was  faintly  streaking  the  sky  beyond  the 
mountains,  when  we  passed  the  portal  of  St. 
Joseph,  and  saw  before  us  the  steep,  bold  sum- 
mit of  the  Morne  de  Grand  Bois,  rising  majes- 
tically into  the  dawn.  The  road  stretches  along 
the  declivity  of  the  sterile  line  of  marl  hills,  lead- 
ing to  the  celebrated  Pont  Rouge,  a  simple 
wooden  bridge,  painted  red.  where  Dessalines 
was  surprised  in  an  ambuscade  and  killed  ;  about 
two  miles  further  is  the  pretty  habitation  of 
Drouillard,  one  of  the  estates  of  the  President 
Boyer.  The  lawn  in  front  was  parched,  but 
the  fields  to  the  rear  looked  green  and  fertile. 
It  is  a  sugar  estate,  commanding  a  supply  of 
water,  for  mill  work  and  irrigation,  from  some 
of  the  upland  sources. 

On  advancing  into  the  forest,  we  see  the  wa- 
ter-mill and  sugar-house  of  Cazeau  in  ruins, 
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overgrown  with  wild  vines  and  rank  herbage. 
A  little  further  on,  before  we  cross  the  Grande 
Riviere,  we  arrive  at  a  straggling  village  of  cul- 
tivators' cottages,  with  gardens  and  provision 
grounds,  recently  cleared  out  of  the  forest,  and, 
hedged  in,  form  a  sort  of  bourgade  by  the  side 
of  litte  streamlets.  Passing  these,  we  come  to 
the  Grande  Riviere,  flowing  frettingly  over  its 
bed  of  stones,  a  small,  unsightly,  shallow  stream, 
that  divides  itself  into  frequent  parallel  courses, 
making  many  river  islands.  The  bounds  over 
which  its  winter  inundations  sweep,  are  an  arid 
and  stony  desert.  When  we  had  got  about 
three  leagues  from  Port-au-Prince,  we  found 
ourselves  at  Croix  des  Bouquets,  at  present  a 
large  scattered  village,  with  little  of  either  fer- 
tility or  vegetation  around  it. 

"  This  once  celebrated  town  of  the  plains 
was  occupied  chiefly  by  the  artisans,  who  en- 
joyed a  source  of  constant  and  profitable  em- 
ployment from  the  wants  of  its  agricultural 
neighbourhood.  Its  numerous  coloured  popu- 
lation— its  proximity  toTort-au-Prince — its  si- 
tuation in  the  centre  of  the  immense  plain  of 
the  Cul  de  Sac — gave  it  a  most  fearful  import- 
ance in  the  first  shock  of  the  revolution.  It 
was  here  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  mixed  race, 
when  every  enterprise  of  liberty  had  failed  else- 
where, found  themselves  sufficiently  strong  to 
contend  in  arms  for  their  civil  and  political 
rights,  and  to  obtain  them  by  victory. 

"  We  entered  the  ancient  Bourg  at  an  open 
space,  where,  of  old,  stood  the  town  market. 
Every  where,  amid  the  wild  vegetation,  traces 
of  its  former  tenements  were  perceptible.  The 
streets  were  laid  out  at  right  angles  ;  and,  from 
the  distance  to  which  their  vestiges  extended,  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left,  before  and  behind,  the 
town  must  have  been  large,  and  its  destruction 
complete.  We  found  groups  of  well  dressed 
females,  all  apparently  black,  gathering  under 
some  trees  to  attend  the  matin  service  of  the 
church  close  by,  and  loitering  to  gossip  and  en- 
joy the  freshness  of  the  opening  day.  The 
church  itself,  a  rude  edifice,  as  simple  as  a  coun- 
try barn,  stood  within  the  protruding  remnants 
of  its  old  walls,  having  a  wooden  cross,  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  ancient  Croix  des  Bouquets, 
erected  before  its  entrance.  At  a  little  distance 
onward  to  the  north,  was  the  old  fort,  with  its 
circular  bastions,  built  by  the  English  during 
their  struggle  when  engaged  in  the  war  between 
the  French  planters  and  their  slaves.  On  the 
line  of  the  old  streets,  many  a  substantial  new 
house  was  rising  into  existence.  The  frequent 
thatched  cottages  seen  among  them  were  a  re- 
paration of  old  residences.  A  municipal  re- 
gulation at  present  exists,  which  prohibits  the 
re-construction  of  any  tenement  of  quality  less 
than  shingled  houses.  The  village  at  the  Croix 
des  Bouquets  is  again  rapidly  rising  into  the 
importance  of  a  town;  but  as  it  stands  within 
the  stony  district  which  borders  the  Grande  Ri- 
viere, its  immediate  vicinity  will  never  exhibit 
much  tillage.  Cultivation  is,  however,  increas- 
ing through  the  plains,  and  gardens  are  seen 
intermingled  with  the  cottages  in  the  town. 
The  establishment  of  the  sugar  plantations  is 
restoring  the  ancient  villages  of  husbandmen; 
and  the  shopkeepers,  already  thronging  to  the 
Bourg,  to  supply  the  neighbourhood  with  the 
cotton  manufactures  of  England,  the  wines  of 


France,  and  the  linens  of  Germany,  are  gather 
ing  there  the  busy  stir  of  life  and  industry.  Pe 
tits  cabarets  are  open  in  the  market-place,  and 
shops  for  miscellaneous  merchandise  are  very 
general  through  the  village  streets." 

"  Proceeding  southward  from  Chateau  Blond 
we  approached  the  low  sterile  hills,  covered 
with  lignum  vitas,  ebony,  and  aloes,  which  pro 
trude  themselves  from  below  the  mountains  of 
Bellcome  and  La  Coupe,  and  here  bound  the 
plain.    Our  road  lay  between  rich  cane  fields 
bordered  on  either  hand  with  hedge  rows  o 
the  campeche,  leading  to  Moquet,  the  sugar 
estate  of  Mr.  C.  Lacombe.    The  cottages  at 
the  entrance  of  this  plantation  were  of  very 
large  dimensions:  stout,  healthy  children  were 
playing  -about  them.    The  water  flowed  in 
many  a  rivulet  about  the  grounds,  and  a 
quantity  of  poultry,  such  as  geese  and  turkeys 
were   feeding   every  where.     An  archway 
through  the  aqueduct  brought  us  into  the  mill 
yard,  and  to  the  proprietor's  residence,  a  large 
and  handsome  terrace  and  marble  floored  cot 
tage  that  overlooked  the  whole  plantation 
The  mill,  the  boiling  house,  and  aqueduct 
were  a  reconstruction  of  the  old  works,  but  the 
distillery  was  new,  being  then  only  in  process 
of  being  built.    From  the  situation  of  the  sugar 
works  on  a  gentle  declivity,  the  boiling  house 
had  been  erected  on  arched  cavities,  which 
extended  under  the  yard,  and  enclosed  the 
furnaces,  forming  a  place  for  such  cane  trash 
as  might  be  immediately  required  for  the  fires 
On  account  of  the  very  considerable  fall  of  the 
stream,  and  the  sudden  rise  of  the  land,  the 
water  mill  was  so  constructed  that  all  machi 
nery  was  concealed  from  view  under  a  terraced 
floor  beneath  the  level  of  the  mill  yard.  No 
thing  but  the  three  vertical  rollers  were  to  be 
seen  in  the  building  where  the  people  ground 
the  canes,  so  that  the  whole  place  looked 
roomy,  clean,  and  compact." 

"  The  proprietor  of  MoquetJ  Mr.  C.  La 
combe,  is  a  white  individual.  Having  held 
untainted  his  fealty  to  the  condition  of  general 
liberty,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  re- 
volution, he  is  entitled  to  every  civil  right,  even 
by  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Domingo,  at  the  time 
of  proclaiming  its  independence. 

"  Before  unsaddling  our  horses,  with  the  in 
tention  of  resting  for  the  night  at  Moquet,  we 
had  seized  the  opportunity,  while  yet  there 
was  an  hour  of  departing  sunshine,  to  ride  out 
and  view  the  cultivation  of  the  adjacent  estates 
eastward.  Well-trimmed  hedge  rows  lined 
the  public  road  on  which  we  travelled,  and  I 
heard  with  interest,  that  these  were  the  enclo- 
sures of  some  small  sugar  farms,  the  subdi- 
visions of  a  concessionary  grant  to  a  military 
person,  whose  family  had  now  parcelled  the 
inheritance  in  little  properties.  They  had  their 
separate  cottages  sheltered  by  the  luxuriant 
foliage  of  the  shrubs  and  trees  that  administer 
food  and  refreshment  to  the  tropics.  They 
depended  on  the  mills  of  their  wealthier  neigh- 
bours for  the  means  of  converting  the  crop 
into  a  commodity  for  sale,  and  in  that  depend- 
ence tilled  their  little  fields,  with  a  sure 
reckoning  of  their  sugar  proceeds,  besides  what 
they  reaped  in  the  shape  of  corn,  yams,  patatas, 
manioc,  grass,  and  green  vegetables  for  the 
weekly  market. 


"We  turned  from  the  principal  road  into 
the  cane  fields  of  Dumornay-bellevue.  The 
sugar-house  and  mill  formed  a  very  indifferent 
establishment,  but  the  cane  fields  were  exten- 
sive, and  the  frequent  gardens  of  the  cultivators 
large,  and  excellently  managed.  We  saw  the 
women  and  children  in  the-fields  tilling  their 
separate  allotments.  The  differing  species  of 
vegetables  severally  occupied  different  divisions 
of  the  surface,  around  which  a  '  bordage'  of 
the  mould,  formed  with  the  hoe,  received  and 
retained  the  water,  whose  rills  poured  a  con- 
stant stream  around  the  precincts  of  the  entire 
garden.  The  rich  depth  of  the  stoneless  soil 
— the  fresh  verdure  of  its  productions — its 
systematic  tillage  and  irrigations — gave  an  ap- 
pearance of  great  order  and  care  to  the  agri- 
culture of  the  peasantry.  In  the  fields  we 
found  a  parcel  of  men  and  boys  at  work,  cut- 
ting canes  for  the  mill,  under  the  direction  of 
the  conducteur.  They  were  not  drilled  in  lines, 
but  were  working  indiscriminately,  and  singing 
like  merry  reapers  at  a  European  harvest. 

"  After  making  our  inspection,  the  last  gleam 
of  sunny  radiance  along  the  green  surface  of 
the  level  plains  warned  us  to  Moquet  for  the 
night.  Visiting,  however,  before  we  quitted 
this  estate,  the  cottage  of  the  conducteur  or 
foreman  we  had  seen  in  the  fields,  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  remarking  the  domestic  condi- 
tion of  another  family.  Three  of  the  sons, 
mere  boys,  had  returned  from  their  day's 
labour,  with  baskets  of  provisions  from  the 
garden,  and  bundles  of  herbage  for  the  asses 
and  stied  hogs  about  the  cottage.  The  wife 
had  been  engaged  all  day,  at  the  door  of  her 
dwelling,  in  ironing  up  the  linen  of  the  family, 
which  she  was  then  carrying  within  the  house. 
Every  thing  had  the  appearance  of  substantial 
comfort,  and,  if  we  wanted  an  evidence  of  its 
accompanying  wealth,  we  had  it  in  the  alacrity 
with  which  our  cottager  drew  from  a  bag  of 
money  forty  dollars,  for  a  purchase  effected  for 
him  by  the  friend  who  had  made  this  visit  with 
me.  I  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  he  too  was 
the  father  of  thirteen  children,  all  alive,  five  of 
whom  were  then  before  us.  I  was  informed 
that  Dumornay  had  been  greatly  mismanaged: 
producing  no  revenue  to  the  proprietor,  it 
netted  of  course  none  to  the  cultivators  who 
worked  on  halves,  and  were  abandoning  it,  as 
they  were  at  liberty  to  do,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  code  rule,  to  seek  more  lucrative  em- 
ployment elsewhere." 

Meditations  on  the  Dew,  by  Catherine  Philips.* 

Soon  as  the  evening  comes,  this  penetrating 
invisible  moisture  embalms  each  herb,  and 
flower,  and  fruit  that  grows;  when  sultry  heats 
and  winds  have  caused  the  various  tribes  of 
vegetation  to  languish  and  pine  with  sickly 
drought,  this  wondrous  cordial  falls  upon  their 
drooping  heads,  and  makes  them  blow  afresh 
in  health  and  beauty.  But  how  amiable  this 
gentle  dew,  when  it  distils  its  treasures  into 
nature's  lap,  is  neither  heard  by  the  quickest 
ear,  nor  seen  by  the  sharpest  eye:  it  makes  no 
noise — it  makes  no  show.    What  a  striking 


*  An  eminent  Minister  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Society 
of  Friends. 
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emblem  is  this  of  that  divine  anointing  from 
above,  which  descends  on  heavenly  souls!  The 
Lord  says  by  Hosea,  his  prophet,  "  I  will  be  as 
the  dew  on  Israel,"  heavenly  dew!  This  is 
the  still,  small  voice  of  the  holy  spirit,  which  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  whirlwind  of  fleshly  works 
and  passions:  as  the  dew  falls  when  all  is  still, 
when  all  is  wrapped  in  silence,  so  it  is  in  the 
silence  of  all  flesh,  with  its  noisy  workings; 
that  this  sacred  unction  distils  upon  the  soul, 
and  causes  it  to  grow  as  the  lily,  and  cast  forth 
its  fragrant  odours  as  the  wine  of  Lebanon. 
Let  Christians  then  learn  from  the  foregoing 
considerations,  that  still  streams  are  the  deep 
est  ;  let  them  learn  more  and  more  to  be  like 
Mary  at  the  feet  of  Jesus;  and  to  be  more  con 
cerned  in  receiving  from  him,  than  to  be  offer 
ing  the  sacrifice  of  fools. 


For  »'  The  Friend." 

JOHN  WESLEY. 

In  volume  sixteenth  of  "  The  Christian  Ob 
server,"  I  have  met  with  the  following  remark- 
able incident  relative  to  the  celebrated  founder 
of  the  English  Methodists,  and  his  parents, 
which  perhaps  may  be  thought  worth  a  place 
in  "  The  Friend."  R. 


"No  man  was  ever  more  suitably  mated  than  the 
elder  Wesley.    The  wife  whom  he  chose  was,  like 
himself,  the  child  of  a  man  eminent  among  the  non- 
conformists, and,  like  himself,  in  early  youth  she  had 
chosen  her  own  path  ;  she  had  examined  the  contro 
versy  between  the  dissenters  and  the  church  of  Eng. 
land  with  the  utmost  diligence,  and  satisfied  herself 
that  the  schismatics  were  in  the  wrong.    The  dis 
pute,  it  must  be  remembered,  related  wholly  to  dis. 
cipline;  but  her  inquiries  had  not  stopt  here,  and  she 
had  reasoned  herself  into  Socinianism,  from  which 
she  was  reclaimed  by  her  husband.    She  was  an  ad- 
mirable woman,  of  a  highly  improved  mind,  and  of  a 
strong  and  masculine  understanding;  an  obedient 
wife,  an  exemplary  mother,  a  fervent  Christian.  Her 
husband  soon  attracted  notice  by  his  learning  and 
ability.    Talents  found  their  way  in  that  age  less 
readily  into  public  than  at  present,  and  therefore, 
when  they  appeared,  they  obtained  attention  the 
sooner.    He  was  thought  capable  of  forwarding  the 
plans  of  James  II,  with  regard  to  religion,  and  prefer- 
ment was  promised  him  if  he  would  preach  in  behalf 
of  the  king's  measures.    But  instead  of  reading  the 
king's  declaration  as  he  was  required,  and  though 
surrounded  with  courtiers,  soldiers,  and  informers,  he 
preached  boldly  against  the  designs  of  the  court,  tak 
ing  for  his  text  the  pointed  language  of  the  propbe 
Daniel,  'If  it  be  so, our  God,  whom  we  serve,  is  abl 
to  deliver  us  from  the  burning  fiery  furnace,  and  h 
will  deliver  us  out  of  thy  hand,  O  king  !  But  if  not 
be  it  known  unto  thee,  O  king,  that  we  will  not  serve 
thy  gods,  nor  worship  the  golden  image  which  tho 
has  set  up.'    When  the  revolution  was  effected,  Mi 
Wesley  was  the  first  who  wrote  in  its  defence.  This 
work  he  dedicated  to  queen  Mary,  and  was  re 
warded  for  it  with  the  living  of  Epworth,  in  Lin 
colnshire.    It  was  a  large  parish,  containing  abou 
2,000  souls;  but  he  found  them  in  a  profligate  state 
and  the  zeal  with  which  he  discharged  his  duty  i 
admonishing  them  of  their  sins,  excited  a  spirit  o 
diabolical  hatred  in  those  whom  it  failed  to  reclaim 
Here,  on  the  17tli  of  June,  1703,  his  second  son 
John,  the  subject  of  my  present  letter,  was  born 

"  The  wretches  who  hated  their  pastor  had  twice 
attempted,  without  success,  to  set  his  house  on  tire 
they  succeeded  in  a  third  attempt.    At  midnight 
some  burning  pieces  of  wood  fell  upon  one  of  bil 
daughters,  and  awoke  her.    At  the  same  time,  Mr 
Wesley,  hearing  a  cry  of'  firo'.'  from  the  street,  start- 
ed.   His  wife  was  very  ill  at  the  time,  and  therefore 
slept  in  another  room.    Bidding  her  and  the  tw< 
eldest  girls  go  shift  for  themselves,  he  burst  open  th 
nursery  door,  where  the  maid  lay  with  five  children 
sho  snatched  up  the  youngest,  and  bade  the  rest  fol 


low  her;  the  three  elder  did  ;  but  John,  who  was  at 
this  time  six  years  old,  was  not  awakened  by  all 
this,  and  in  the  alarm  he  was  forgotten.  By  the 
time  they  reached  the  hall  the  flames  were  all  round 
them,  and  Mr.  Wesley  then  found  that  the  keys  of 
the  door  were  above  stairs.  He  ran,  and  recovered 
them  a  minute  before  the  staircase  took  fire.  When 
the  door  was  opened,  a  strong  northeast  wind  drove 
in  the  flames  with  such  violence  that  none  could 
stand  against  them.  Some  of  the  children,  however, 
=ot  through  the  windows,  others  through  a  little  door 
fnto  the  garden.  Unable  to  do  either,  owing  to  the 
state  in  which  she  then  was,  Mrs.  Wesley,  after  three 
times  attempting  it  in  vain,  rushed  through  the 
flames  into  the  street,  naked  as  she  was,  and  escaped 
with  some  slight  scorching  of  the  head  and  face. 
At  this  time  the  child  was  heard  to  cry  in  the  nur- 
sery; until  that  moment  he  had  not  been  remember- 
ed. The  father  ran  to  the  stairs,  but  they  were  then 
so  nearly  consumed  that  they  could  not  bear  his 
weight ;  and  being  utterly  in  despair,  he  fell  on  his 
knees  in  the  hall,  and  in  agony  recommended  the 
soul  of  the  child  to  God.  John,  mean  time,  who  had 
been  awakened  by  the  light,  ran  to  the  door,  and 
nding  it  impossible  to  escape  there,  climbed  up  upon 
chest  that  stood  near  the  window.  He  was  seen 
from  the  yard;  there  was  no  time  to  fetch  a  ladder, 
but  it  was  happily  alow  house ;  one  man  was  hoisted 
up  upon  the  shoulders  of  another,  and  was  then  able 
to  take  him  out  at  the  window;  a  moment  later,  and 
it  would  have  been  too  late:  the  whole  roof  fell  in; 
but  it  fell  inward,  or  they  must  all  have  been  crushed 
together.  When  the  child  was  carried  into  the  house 
where  his  parents  were,  the  father  cried  out,  '  Come, 
neighbours,  let  us  kneel  down,  let  us  give  thanks  to 
God  !  He  has  given  me  all  my  eight  children  ;  let 
the  house  go  ;  I  am  rich  enough  !'  This  providential 
escape  was  ever  remembered  by  John  Wesley  through 
life  with  the  deepest  gratitude.  Under  one  of  his 
portraits,  there  is  the  representation  of  a  house  in 
flames,  with  this  motto  : '  Is  not  this  a  brand  plucked 
out  of  the  burning  V  " 


Dr.  James  Foster  was  a  popular  preacher 
in  London  for  some  years,  and  of  an  amiable 
and  humane  disposition. 

A  gentleman,  who  was  afterwards  for  many 
years  a  clergyman  of  distinguished  acceptance 
in  the  Church  of  England,  one  day  called  upon 
the  doctor  to«onverse  with  him  upon  the  scep- 
ticism which  then  oppressed  his  own  mind. 
After  the  necessary  introduction,  he  began  to 
state  his  objections,  when  the  doctor,  with  that 
benevolent  gravity  for  which  he  was  so  distin- 
guished, stopped  him  with  this  question, 
Have  you  asked  a  solution  of  your  difficul- 
ties from  God  this  morning  ?  Have  you  pray- 
ed to  the  fountain  of  all  light  for  information?" 
Upon  receiving  an  answer  in  the  negative,  he 
rejoined,  "  Sir,  you  will  excuse  my  gratifying 
your  curiosity  on  the  subject  of  revelation, 
while  you  are  chargeable  with  the  breach  of 
the  first  duties  of  natural  religion." 

Oats. — A  new  species  of  oats  has  been  in- 
troduced into  Great  Britain  from  Rotterdam, 
whither  it  was  imported  from  a  remote  district 
in  China.  This  species  was  unknown  to  Eu- 
ropeans till  within  some  three  years,  and  was 
produced  for  the  first  time  in  Great  Britain 
last  season.  It  is  said  to  be  more  easily  pre- 
pared for  food,  of  a  better  flavour,  and  to  con- 
tain more  farinaceous  matter  than  the  com- 
mon species  of  oats.  The  English  crop  was 
reaped  in  a  little  more  than  three  months  after 
sowing,  produced  well,  and  is  withal  remark- 
ably hardy.  One  peck  of  these  oats  is  stated 
to  contain  more  nutritious  food  for  a  horse 
than  three  pecks  of  common  oats. 


DEVOTIONAL  THOUGHTS. 

By  the  late  Rebecca  Archer. 
Oh  Thou  !  by  whose  creative  word  my  soul 
Was  stampt  with  emanations  of  thy  power; 
Permit  an  atom  of  the  dust  to  raise 
Her  feeble  voice,  and  celebrate  thy  name. 
For  thou  art  oft  the  subject  of  my  thought ; 
Thou,  who  to  life's  insipid  fleeting  span, 
Impartest  all  that  makes  life  worth  our  care. 

When  rosy  morn  unbars  her  golden  gates, 
Obedient  still  to  order's  perfect  plan, 
While  man  alone  runs  counter  to  her  laws ; 
My  captiv'd  spirit,  liberated,  springs 
From  sleep's  oblivious  power,  and  humbly  bends 
Before  the  mighty  Ruler  of  the  day  : 
Whose  all-preserving  providence  I  crave, 
Still  to  direct  me  through  the  devious  paths 
Of  life's  uncertain,  fluctuating  round. 

Father  of  mercies  !  how  shall  I  describe, 
In  seasons  such  as  these,  thy  grace  and  truth  ! 
For  oft,  propitious  to  thy  suppliant's  prayer, 
Thy  smile  benign  irradiates  sorrow's  gloom, 
Confirms  my  feeble  hopes,  and  strength  imparts, 
Co-operative  with  thine  all-wise  plan, 
Still  to  resolve  thy  will  shall  be  my  law, 
Whether  'tis  mine  to  suffer  or  rejoice. 
Thus  dost  thou  answer  to  my  orisons : 
Not  bands  of  steel,  or  iron  fetters  thine, 
Binding  thy  servant  still  in  silken  bonds 
Of  gentle  mercy,  animating  hope, 
Of  peace,  and  love,  and  holy  faith  in  thee. 

Or,  if  invited  by  the  rural  scene, 
I  wander  forth  to  view  creation's  store, 
And  seek  in  nature's  works  their"Great  FirstCause," 
Thy  gracious  spirit,  unconfined  to  space, 
Assures  my  soul,  by  demonstration's  power, 
That  thou  art  present  in  the  lonely  wood, 
Or  humble  vale,  as  where  thy  Temples  rise. 

At  noon,  presented  by  thy  lib'ral  hand 
While  healthful  viands  smile  upon  the  board, 
Thou  oft  presidest ;  and  operative  still, 
Raising  the  mind  to  whence  the  bounty  flows, 
Humblest  with  gratitude  the  feeling  heart. 

And  when  the  sun  sinks  in  the  western  skies. 
And  twilight  gray,  in  sober  mantle  clad, 
Spreads  her  brown  curtain  o'er  the  pensive  world. 
Sweet  hour  of  contemplation, — then  my  soul, 
Released  from  other  cares,  ascends  the  mount. 
On  meditation's  wing,  and  offers  up 
The  tribute  of  an  evening  sacrifice; 
The  incense  of  a  heart  that  knows  no  joy 
Equal  to  that  of  praising  Zion's  King. 

Or,  if  deserted  by  the  soothing  balm 
Of  sleep's  restoring  influence,  I  muse, 
And  on  my  bed  a  sacred  vigil  keep ; 
While  rtl  around  the  world  is  hush'd  to  rest, 
Unmindful  of  the  silent  lapse  of  time, 
As  of  the  present,  thoughtless  of  the  past, 
Hope's  airy  visions,  too,  suspended  all, 
While  nature  seems  to  make  a  pause  in  life; 
Then  Thou,  the  gracious  shepherd  of  thy  flock. 
Who  slumber'st  not  by  day,  nor  sleep'st  by  night  ; 
Whose  penetrating  eye  pervades  the  gloom 
Of  midnight  darkness,  and  whose  pitying  ear 
Is  ever  open  to  thy  votary's  call, 
Oft  condescend'st  with  Gilead's  balm  to  bless, 
The  waiting  mind,  and  touch  the  springs  of  life. 

Thus  may  I  spend,  through  life's  allotted  span, 
Whate'er  of  life  there  yet  remains  for  me : 
Whether  its  fragile  thread  be  early  cut, 
Ere  reason's  progress  reach  meridian  height; 
Or  if  my  head  should  whiten  into  age, 
May  thou,  O  Lord,  be  made  my  refuge  still. 

YVhen  deep  baptiz'd  in  sorrow's  proving  school. 
My  head,  like  Jonah's  temples,  wrapt  in  weeds,  .' 
Sackcloth  my  garment,  and  congenial  dust 
My  humble  bed; — Oh  !  then  sustain  my  soul  ;• 
Stay  the  proud  waves,  and  bind  the  tempest's  force. 
While  at  thine  awful  nod  the  storm  shall  cease, 
And  nature  sink  into  a  holy  calm. 

Or,  if  consistent  with  thy  heavenly  will, 
My  prosperous  cup  shall  overflow  with  joy, 
Oh  !  lot  thy  gracious  regulating  power 
Still  hold  the  balance,  and  direct  the  beam, 
Still  to  the  sacred  centre  point  my  view: 
Call  every  soaring  thought  from  nature's  heights, 
And  teach  my  heart  to  gravitate  to  Thee. 
Fountain  Green,  lltA  month,  1795. 
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DR.  JOHN  FOTHERGILL. 

Morning  Meeting,  [London]  7th  mo.  8th,  1776 
Thomas  Corbyn  brought  in  a  manuscript 
from  John  Fothergill,  addressed  to  the  Friends 
nominated  at  the  last  yearly  meeting  to  visit 
the  quarterly  and  monthly  meetings  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  the  members  of 
our  Society  in  general,  which  was  read  and 
corrected,  and  we  are  of  opinion  it  will  be  of 
service  to  be  printed. 

To  the  Friends  nominated  at  the  late  yearly 
meeting  to  visit  the  quarterly  and  monthly 
meetings  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
to  the  members  of  our  Society  in  general.; 

Dear  Friends — Having  been  nominated  on 
this  service,  I  accepted  of  if  with  reluctance, 
from  an  apprehension  of  my  unfitness,  as  well 
as  from  the  confining  nature  of  my  employ- 
ment. But  being  desirous  to  acquit  myself 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  I  could  not.  avoid 
considering,  with  much  and  deliberate  atten- 
tion, the  proposal  made  to  the  meeting,  both 
in  respect  to  the  manner  of  it,  the  nature  of 
the  service,  and  its  object,  all  of  which  claim 
my  hearty  concurrence. 

That  it  arose  from  the  simple  movings  of 
truth,  I  am  fully  persuaded  ;  the  prevalence  of 
a  holy  influence  over  the  minds  of  many, 
when  it  was  delivered,  was  generally  felt  and 
acknowledged. 

The  nature  of  the  service  is,  to  render  us 
helpful,  one  to  another,  in  promoting  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  every  individual  in 
the  truth,  and  by  this  means  to  advance 
the  great  end  of  true  religion,  the  glory  of 
him  that  created  us,  and  the  comfort  and  hap- 
piness of  all. 

The  complaining  language  of  many  coun- 
ties having  deeply  affected  the  minds  of 
Friends,  fervent  desires  were  raised  that  the 
life  of  religion  might  be  renewed  in  the 
churches  to  their  help,  in  the  maintenance  of 
pure  unmixed  piety.  And  it  pleased  Divine 
Providence  to  open  the  way  to  a  fresh  labour 
of  love  amongst  his  people,  and  to  make  many 
willing  to  engage  in  this  service  ;  and  oh  !  may 
it  be  blessed,  so  as  to  make  it  a  memorable 
season  of  divine  refreshment,  from  the  great 
Master  of  our  assemblies.  A  desire  to  con- 
tribute my  mite  to  this  great  and  useful 
labour,  prompts  me  to  throw  before  my  bre- 
thren the  following  reflections,  hoping  they  will 
be  received  as  the  fruits  of  a  mind  cordially 
disposed,  in  the  first  place,  to  build  up  its  own 
breaches,  and,  in  the  next,  to  join  in  repairing 
those  which  the  enemy  has  made  in  the  walls 
of  our  Zion.  ^ 

I  would  wish  to  apply  myself  to  my  bre- 
thren engaged  in  this  service,  and  to  recapitu- 
late some  parts  of  the  wise,  important,  heavenly 
counsel  communicated  to  you  during  your 
deliberations  on  this  subject,  by  many  con- 
cerned brethren ;  that  as  you  have  given  up 
your  names,  and  that  with  a  willingness  that 
bespeaks  your  zeal  for  the  cause  of  truth,  and 
its  prosperity  among  the  people,  you  will  let 
the  weight  of  the  work  take  possession  of 
your  minds :  let  it  be  your  fervent  prayer 
that  you  may  be  made  deeply  sensible  of  its 
importance,  as  well  as  of  the  time  and  man 
ner  in  which  you  are  to  proceed.    These  con- 


siderations were  earnestly  pressed  upon  you, 
and,  as  you  keep  them  in  humility  and  fear 
before  you,  way  will  be  opened  for  your  ac- 
complishing the  work  to  the  church's  benefit, 
and  your  own  growth  and  experience  in 
righteousness  and  truth.  / 
Let  it  be  your  care  in  this  service,  to  look 
to  that  arm  of  power  which  gathered  us  to  be 
a  people,  and  has  hitherto,  in  a  good  measure, 
preserved  us  one  in  faith  and  practice.  Wait 
for  a  degree  of  that  wisdom  which  led  our 
ancestors  to  establish  a  most  wholesome  dis- 
cipline amongst  us  for  our  preservation  ;  and 
be  it  your  chief  care,  in  much  brotherly  love, 
to  strengthen  the  weak,  and  bring  back  the 
scattered;  and  by  an  awful  labour  to  awake 
them  to  a  sense  of  the  holy  principle  of  light, 
life,  and  grace,  to  an  obedience  to  it,  to  a 
knowledge  of  its  blessed  effects  ;  this  is  the 
one  thing  needful :  and  oh  !  that  you  may 
wrestle  and  prevail  as  Jacob  did ;  and  obtain 
the  blessing  for  yourselves,  and  for  the  whole 
heritage  of  God. 

And  you,  my  dear  Friends,  who  are  the 
objects  of  the  church's  care,  and  amongst 
whom  I  rank  myself,  surrounded  with  many 
weaknesses,  much  imperfection,  far  short  of 
the  excellency  that  adorned  our  predecessors, 
yet  struggling  in  hope  after  a  better  life,  free- 
dom from  entanglements,  more  love  to  God 
and  his  truth  ;  yield  to  the  word  of  exhorta- 
tion ;  receive  this  visit  as  a  fresh  renewal  of 
the  love  of  God,  and  of  help  administered  in 
the  needful  time.  Let  us  embrace  the  hand 
held  out  to  help  us,  kiss  the  rod  we  may  have 
deserved,  and  give  thanks  to  God  for  his 
mercy  and  loving  kindness,  in  thus  exciting 
fresh  concern  in  the  church  for  the  restoration 
of  individuals.  Let  us  prepare  ourselves  in 
sincerity,  to  receive  the  word  of  exhortation 
in  meekness  and  humility ;  so  shall  we  be 
made  partakers  of  the  benefits  intended,  feel 
our  strength  renewed  to  run  with  alacrity  the 
race  that  is  set  before  us  ;  be  made  helpful  to 
others  in  their  progress  ;  and,  having  finished 
our  course  with  joy,  leave  a  bright  example 
to  those  who  follow  after  us. 

Under  a  sense  of  the  great  need  we  have  to 
be  afresh  roused  up  to  diligence,  I  found  a 
willingness  to  throw  these  few  hints  before  my 
brethren,  as  a  testimony  of  my  full  unity  with 
the  proposition,  and  my  desire  that  it  may  be 
rendered  effectual  to  the  help  of  many,  and 
the  general  edification  of  the  churches. 

J.  Fothergill. 
London,  the  2d  of  the  Sixth  Month,  1776. 

ACKWOBTH  SCHOOL. 

From  "The History  and  Directory  of  Yorkshire." 

Between  the  villages  of  High  and  Low 
Ackworth  stands  a  noble  stone  edifice,  built 
seventy  years  ago,  partly  by  voluntary  sub- 
scription, and  partly  by  aid  of  Parliament,  as 
an  appendage  to  the  Foundling  Hospital,  in 
London.  This  building  cost  £13,000.  The 
Foundling  Hospkal  had  a  similar  establish- 
ment in  Shropshire,  both  of  which  were  sup- 
plied with  children  from  London.  The  house 
at  Ackworth  was  occupied  twelve  years  as  a 
Foundling  Hospital;  and  during  that  period 
there  were  admitted  into  the  three  Foundling 
institutions  of  London,  Shropshire,  and  Ack- 


worth, upwards  of  16,000  children  of  which 
number  11,400  died  before  they  were  of  an  age 
to  be  put  out  as  apprentices,  which  was  usually 
about  eight  years  of  age.  This  dreadful  mor- 
tality, the  difficulty  of  obtaining  proper  nurses, 
and  of  providing  humane  masters,  with  the 
frequent  contests  from  the  opposition  of  pa- 
rishes, and  the  cruelty  of  masters  where  they 
were  apprenticed,  proved  such  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  the  well  conducting  of  the  charity, 
that  the  house  at  Ackworth  was  abandoned  as 
a  Foundling  Hospital,  and  remained  unoccu- 
pied, and  on  sale,  for  eight  years.  In  the 
year  1777,  Dr.  Fothergill,  and  three  others 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  stepped  forwards, 
and  purchased  the  building,  with  eighty-four 
acres  of  land,  for  the  sum  of  £7000.  The 
want  of  a  suitable  establishment  for  the 
guarded  and  religious  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  less  wealthy  classes  of  their 
Society,  had  long  been  lamented  by  the 
Friends,  and  Dr.  Fothergill  and  the  other 
purchasers  offered  the  premises  to  the  next 
annual  assembly  in  London.  The  offer  was 
accepted,  and  the  premises  opened  as  a  na- 
tional school  for  the  Society,  which  has  since 
been  liberally  supported  by  annual  subscrip- 
tions, donations,  and  legacies.  The  house  is 
well  adapted  for  a  public  school,  both  by  situa- 
tion and  accommodation  :  the  principal  front 
is  to  the  south,  and  two  wings,  standing  east 
and  west,  are  joined  to  the  main  building  by 
colonnades.  The  sum  of  ten  guineas  per  an- 
num is  paid  with  each  child,  either  by  the 
parents  or  friends  of  the  child,  or  by  the 
district  meetings  of  the  Society  ;  but  the 
average  cost  of  each  is  about  seventeen 
guineas,  including  clothing,  stationary,  and 
other  necessaries.  The  number  of  children 
in  the  school  is  limited  to  three  hundred,  viz. 
one  hundred  and  eighty  boys,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  girls;  but  there  is  always  a  conside- 
rable number  on  the  list,  waiting  for  admission. 
The  average  time  of  each  child  in  the  school 
has  been  three  years,  and  the  number  of  deaths 
one  in  each  year,  since  its  commencement  by 
Friends :  total  number  admitted,  from  the 
opening  of  the  school  to  June,  1821,  4366. 
The  pupils  are  well  grounded  in  an  English 
education,  their  morals  and  habits  are  sedu- 
lously attended  to;  and  the  order  and  decorum 
which  prevail  in  every  department,  do  credit 
to  the  wisdom,  prudence,  and  zeal  of  the 
managers.  The  immediate  management  is 
under  the  care  of  Robert  Whittaker,  who 
fills  the  office  of  superintendent,  subject  to 
the  direction  of  a  committee  of  twenty-eight 
Friends  in  the  vicinity  of  Ackworth,  and  ano- 
ther committee  of  the  same  number,  who  sit 
in  London :  and  all  matters  of  importance 
must  be  confirmed  by  both  these  committees 
before  they  are  enforced. 

REPORT  ON  EDUCATION. 

At  a  yearly  meeting  of  Friends,  held  in 
Philadelphia,  by  adjournments,  from  the  18th 
of  the  4th  Month  to  the  23d  of  the  same,  in- 
clusive, 1831. 

1 9th  of  the  month,  and  3d  of  the  week. 

The  care  of  the  quarterly  meetings  in  in- 
vestigating the  state  of  education,  and  of  the 
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schools  within  their  limits,  in  conformity  with 
the  direction  of  this  meeting  issued  last  year, 
was  satisfactory,  as  now  exhibited  by  their  re- 
ports. As  these  statements  furnish  evidence 
of  the  various  difficulties  to  which  Friends  are 
subjected,  in  obtaining  a  proper  school  educa- 
tion for  their  children,  by  being  deprived  of 
their  schoolhouses  and  funds,  and  from  other 
causes,  it  was  agreed  to  refer  those  reports  to 
a  committee,  to  consider  the  subject  in  all  its 
parts,  and  to  report  whether  any  and  what 
measures  it  would  be  proper  for  the  yearly 
meeting  to  adopt  for  remedying  these  difficul- 
ties, and  for  the  further  promotion  of  this  con- 
cern. Three  members  from  each  quarter 
were  accordingly  appointed. 

21  st  of  the  month,  and  5th  of  the  week. 
The  following  report  of  the  committee  to 
whom  was  referred  the  state  of  schools,  repre- 
sented by  the  accounts  from  the  quarterly 
meetings,  was  united  with,  and  affectionately 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  tfie  subordi- 
nate meetings,  to  endeavour  to  carry  into  effect 
the  suggestions  it  contains  as  far  as  they  may 
be  enabled,  and  to  forward  statements  of  their 
proceedings  to  this  meeting  next  year. 

TO  THE  YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  committee  appointed  on  the  subject  of 
education,  report: 

That,  in  deliberately  considering  the  present 
state  of  the  respective  quarterly  meetings,  in 
relation  to  this  momentous  concern,  it  is  obvi- 
ous, that  in  order  to  promote  that  improvement 
which  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  our  reli- 
gious Society,  the  subject  must  continue  to 
claim  the  close  and  serious  attention  of  the 
yearly  meeting,  and  its  subordinate  meetings 
and  members. 

The  reports  from  the  quarterly  meetings 
exhibit  a  state  of  things,  as  respects  education, 
which,  if  permitted  to  continue,  must  be  pro- 
ductive of  lasting  injury  to  many  of  the  rising 
generation.  While  it  affords  satisfaction  to 
observe  that  quarterly  meetings  have  engaged 
in  the  concern,  and  appointed  committees  to 
ascertain  the  situation  of  their  meetings,  the 
painful  disclosures  made  by  their  labours  un- 
fold the  destitute  condition  of  many  parts  of 
the  yearly  meeting  as  regards  schools,  and 
evince  that  much  yet  remains  to  be  done,  and 
that  persevering  exertions  will  be  necessary  to 
effect  it. 

Although  various  difficulties  and  discourage- 
ments exist  in  some  of  the  quarterly  meetings, 
yet  if  Friends  generally  could  be  brought  to 
consider  a  guarded  education,  not  merely  as  a 
matter  of  temporal  convenience  and  accom- 
modation, but,  as  it  really  is,  a  religious  con- 
cern of  primary  obligation,  and  deeply  affecting 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  beloved  offspring, 
we  believe  they  would  be  prepared  to  prosecute 
it^with  lively  zeal,  and  to  make  such  pecuniary 
and  other  sacrifices  to  procure  it,  that  few 
meetings  would  be  found  where  select  schools, 
of  the  description  heretofore  recommended  by 
the  yearly  meeting,  could  not  be  supported, 
and  none  of  the  children  of  Friends  to  w  hom 
the  invaluable  blessing  of  a  competent  and  re- 
ligious education  would  not  be  accessible. 

In  order  to  bring  the  subject  impressively 
under  the  notice  of  the  several  meetings,  it  is 


agreed  to  propose  to  the  yearly  meeting,  that 
quarterly  and  monthly  meetings  be  recom- 
mended to  appoint  committees  to  have  this 
subject  under  their  special  care,  to  visit  the 
smaller  meetings,  and  also  the  families  of 
Friends,  to  make  particular  inquiry  into  the 
situation  of  all  their  members  as  regards  educa- 
tion, and  endeavour,  as  way  may  open,  earnest- 
ly to  impress  on  their  minds  a  due  sense  of 
the  value  of  a  proper  education,  and  of  the  obli- 
gation which  rests  on  parents  to  use  diligent 
exertions  faithfully  to  discharge  this  important 
duty  towards  their  children.  And  that  Friends 
in  the  respective  meetings,  who  are  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, may  cherish  a  liberal  disposition, 
in  contributing  towards  the  assistance  of  their 
brethren  who  have  families  of  children  grow- 
ing up  around  them,  and  are  labouring  under 
many  discouragements  and  disadvantages,  aris- 
ing from  the  want  of  means  to  give  them  that 
kind  of  education  which  it  has  long  been  the 
fervent  concern  of  the  yearly  meeting  to  pro- 
mote among  its  members.  We  also  propose 
that  quarterly  meetings  be  again  enjoined  to 
send  up  to  the  next  yearly  meeting  a  particu- 
lar ^account  of  their  proceedings  in  the  pro- 
secution of  this  concern,  of  the  state  of  all 
Friends'  schools,  whether  under  the  care  of 
meetings  or  otherwise,  and  also  what  number  of 
the  children  of  Friends  are  not  properly  pro- 
vided for,  within  their  respective  limits. 

As  a  principal  obstacle  to  forming  select 
schools,  in  some  of  the  quarterly  meetings, 
appears  to  arise  from  the  scattered  situation  of 
the  families,  and  the  difficulty,  of  locating  a 
school  so  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  the  children  of  Friends,  we 
would  suggest  that  this  may  be  in  great 
measure  removed,  by  fixing  the  school  in  a 
central  situation  near  the  meeting-house,  and 
boarding  the  children,  whose  parents  reside  at 
a  distance,  in  the  families  of  Friends  who  live 
contiguous.  If  a  proper  concern  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  welfare  of  each  other  is  culti- 
vated among  our  members,  we  believe  there 
will  be  little  difficulty  in  procuring  such  situa- 
tions for  the  children,  where  they  can  be  ac- 
commodated during  the  week  at  a  small  expense, 
and  return  home  to  spend  the  first  day  with 
their  parents.  By  this  means  a  number  of 
scholars  might  be  collected,  sufficient  to  afford 
a  competent  salary  to  a  qualified  teacher;  and 
the  necessity  of  introducing  the  children  of 
persons  who  are  not  in  profession  with  us 
would  be  obviated. 

We  also  recommend  that  these  schools 
should  be  under  the  care  of  committees  ap- 
pointed in  the  quarterly,  monthly,  or  prepara- 
tive meetings,  as  the  case  may  require,  who 
should  frequently  visit,  and  sedulously  watch 
over  them,  in  order  to  promote  their  improve- 
ment, and  encourage  Friends  to  send  their  chil- 
dren there,  ratherthan  to  the  mixed  schoolsin  the 
neighbourhood;  and  where  any  of  our  members 
are  not  in  circumstances  to  pay  for  the  board 
or  tuition  of  their  children,  that  it  be  done  at 
the  expense  of  said  meetings. 

Although  we  believe  that  such  schools,  if 
established  and  supported  with  liberality  and 
perseverance,  would  relieve  Friends  in  most 
of  our  meetings  from  the  difficulties  under 
whicli  they  now  labour,  yet  there  may  be 


families  in  some  neighbourhoods  so  peculiarly 
circumstanced  as  not  to  be  within  their  reach. 
In  such  cases,  it  is  very  desirable  that  Friends 
should  be  encouraged  to  employ  teachers  in 
their  own  houses;  and  where  this  cannot  be 
attained,  that  it  should  b  ecome  the  concern  of 
parents,  to  make  the  instruction  of  their  chil- 
dren a  part  of  their  daily  employment,  with 
which  no  ordinary  business  should  be  per- 
mitted to  interfere. 

The  committee  believe  it  necessary  that  the 
yearly  meeting  should  again  affectionately 
press  upon  its  members  the  great  importance 
of  domestic  education  and  discipline — that 
parents  endeavour  to  train  their  children  in 
very  early  life  to  habits  of  sobriety  and  self 
denial;  accustom  them  to  simplicity  in  dress 
and  language,  and  a  cheerful  submission  to 
parental  authority,  which  so  much  contribute 
to  their  real  happiness,  and  preservation  from 
the  various  temptations  to  which  youth  is  ex- 
posed— and  more  especially,  that,  actuated  by 
religious  concern  for  the  everlasting  welfare  of 
their  offspring,  parents  may  earnestly  seek  for 
strength  and  wisdom,  not  only  to  instruct  them 
in  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  the  precious  testimonies  given 
us  to  bear,  but  that  through  the  watchfulness 
and  circumspection  of  their  own  conduct,  they 
may  be  enabled  to  evince  that  the  durable 
riches  and  righteousness  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  are  infinitely  preferable,  in  their  view, 
to  the  acquisition  of  any  earthly  treasure. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee: 

Daniel  Cahlile, 
Josiah  Reeve. 

Philadelphia,  Uhmo.  20th,  1831. 

Extracted  from  the  minutes:  ^ 
William  Evans, 
Clerk  to  the  meeting  this  year. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Friend  Smith: 

In  the  notices  publishing  in  "  The  Friend," 
of  the  first  settlement  of  Friends'  meetings, 
I  observe  the  writer  appears  conscious  of  pos- 
sessing but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
first  settlement  of  Plymouth  meeting;  and, 
having  access  to  a  record  which  will  no  doubt 
be  deemed  authentic  on  the  subject,  1  thought 
I  would  furnish  thee  with  a  copy  of  it. 

The  following  minute  was  made  at  the  first 
opening  of  Gwynedd  monthly  meeting,  on  the 
22d  of  12th  mo.,  1714-15. 

"  There  was  read  in  this  meeting  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  first  settlement  of  this  place,  and 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  trulh,  until  the 
establishment  of  this  meeting,  which  account 
this  meeting  orders  to  be  entered  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  meeting  book  ;  likewise,  when 
Plymouth  Friends  bring  in  their  account  of 
the  like  nature,  this  meeting  may  do  as  they 
see  convenient,  and  make  a  minute  thereof." 

At  the  next  monthly  meeting,  which  was 
held  29th  of  1st  mo.,  1715,  the  following  min- 
ute was  made,  viz. 

"  Plymouth  Friends  having  brought  to  this 
meeting  an  account  of  the  first  settlement  of 
that  township,  and  some  hints  of  the  progress 
of  truth  among  them  to  the  establishment  of 
this  meeting,  the  which  was  read,  and  ordered 
to  be  affixed  in  the  beginning  of  this  book,  as 
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Gwynedd  Friends'  account  was  brought  in 
last  meeting." 

The  account  thus  sanctioned  and  recorded 
is  as  follows : 

"About  the  year  1685,  the  township  of 
Plymouth  was  originally  purchased  and  settled 
by  James  Fox,  Richard  Gove,  Francis  Rawle, 
John  Chelson,  and  some  other  Friends  that 
came  from  Plymouth,  in  Old  England,  who 
dwelt  here  for  some  space  of  time,  and  kept 
meetings  for  worship  at  the  house  of  the  said 
James  Fox,  but,  being  most  of  them  trades- 
men and  citizens,  and  not  used  to  country  life, 
removed  to  Philadelphia,  by  which  means  the 
place  became  vacant  for  a  time  ;  but  being 
again  purchased,  chiefly  by  Friends,  viz.  Da- 
vid Meredith,  Edmond  Cartledge,  Thomas 
Owen,  Isaac  Price,  Ellis  Pugh,  Hugh  Jones, 
and  divers  others,  as  several  adjacent  settlers, 
in  Whitemarsh,  viz.  John  Roads,  Abraham 
Dawes,  arid  David  Williams,  and  several  more 
Friends.  These,  in  the  year  1703,  by  the 
approbation  of  Haverford  monthly  meeting, 
unto  which  they  then  joined  themselves,  kept 
their  meetings  for  worship  at  the  house  afore- 
said, being  then  in  the  possession  of  Hugh 
Jones,  where  it  continued  for  some  years,  and 
then,  by  consent,  was  removed  to  John  Cart- 
ledge's  house,  where  it  also  continued  for  some 
years.  But  settlements  increasing,  and  young 
people  coming  up,  it  was  agreed  to  build  a 
meeting  house  for  the  better  accommodation 
of  Friends  belonging  thereto,  as  also  the  con- 
veniency  of  a  public  place  of  worship,  near 
the  burying  place  which  was  prefixed  some 
time  before,  in  Plymouth  aforesaid,  and  seve- 
ral deceased  Friends  being  there  interred  be- 
fore the  meeting  house  was  built.  And  in  the 
year  '  ,  the  meeting  house  was  erected, 
and  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  month 
the  first  meeting  was  kept  therein.  And  our 
number  increasing,  and  not  having  the  con- 
veniency  of  a  monthly  meeting  among  our- 
selves, we  joined  with  Gwynedd  Friends  to 
apply  to  Haverford  monthly  meeting,  for  their 
approbation  to  hold  a  monthly  meeting  of 
business,  the  which,  together  with  the  consent 
of  the  quarterly  meeting  at  Philadelphia,  was 
obtained." 

The  blanks  above,  respecting  dates,  (I  re- 
gret to  say,)  are  in  the  original,  and  I  know 
not  how  to  account  for  it,  especially  as  they 
have  stated  the  day  of  the  month,  when  the 
first  meeting  was  held  in  the  meeting  house, 
though  not  the  month. 


Extracts  from  the  ancient  minutes  of  Gwynedd 
monthly  meeting,  relative  to  the  establish- 
ment of  certain  meetings  subordinate  thereto. 

Minute  of  25th  of  5th  mo.,  1721. 
"  John  Rumford  produced  a  certificate  from 
Haverford  monthly  meeting,  and  George 
Boone  one  from  Abington,  in  order  to  join 
themselves  to  this  meeting,  both  which  were 
read  and  received.  The  said  Friends  also 
requested  the  concurrence  of  this  meeting, 
to  fix  a  convenient  place  for  a  burial,  and 
liberty  to  build  a  meeting  house  thereon,  to 
accommodate  the  few  Friends  •  residing  in 
these  parts.  It  is  agreed  to  propose  the  same 
to  the  next  quarterly  meeting  for  their  con- 
currence." 


The  quarterly  meeting  concurred  therewith, 
and  directed  the  monthly  meeting  to  take  ne- 
cessary care  to  have  the  meeting  house  built 
in  a  proper  place.  The  meeting  thus  com- 
menced was  called  "  Oley,"  and  I  suppose  it 
to  be  that  now  known  as  Exeter,  or  at  least 
that  Exeter  monthly  meeting  has  grown  from 
thi3  beginning." 

25th  of  12th  mo.,  1723,  I  find  the  following 
minute: 

"  This  meeting  being  concerned  that  care 
be  taken  in  keeping  true  accounts  of  births 
and  burials,  a  book  being  provided  for  that 
purpose,  Hugh  Foulke  and  John  Jones  are 
appointed  for  Gwynedd  meeting,  John  Rees 
for  Plymouth,  George  Boone  for  Oley,  An- 
dres Cramer  for  Perquiomen;  none  from  the 
Swamp  being  present." 

Minutes  of  29th  day  of  4th  mo.,  1725. 

"  George  Boone  proposed  on  behalf  of  Oley 
Friends,  for  a  preparative  meeting,  which, 
after  some  discourse,  was  referred  to  next 
meeting. 

"  A  proposal  from  the  Swamp  Friends  for 
a  preparative  meeting  has  been  considered 
awhile,  and  is  granted,  leaving  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  time  to  themselves,  acquainting 
the  next  meeting  thereof." 

Minutes  of  27th  of  5th  mo.,  1725. 

"  The  proposal  of  Oley  Friends  for  a  pre- 
parative meeting  is  granted:  the  time  to  be 
appointed  by  themselves,  and  account  given  at 
next  meeting. 

*  The  Swamp  Friends  report  they  have 
agreed  to  keep  their  preparative  meeting  the 
fifth  day  next  preceding  our  monthly  meeting, 
which  is  agreed  to  by  this  meeting." 

Oley  Friends  reported  soon  after  that  they 
concluded  to  hold  their  preparative  meeting 
the  6th  day  preceding  monthly  meeting,  which 
was  approved. 

Minute  of  29th  of  11th  mo.,  1733. 

M  Friends  at  Maiden  Creek  proposed  for 
liberty  to  build  a  meeting  house,  which  is 
agreed  to  be  proposed  to  the  quarterly  meet- 
ing for  advice." 

Minute  of  28th  of  8th  mo.,  1635 

"  Our  Friends  at  Maiden  Creek  proposed 
for  liberty  to  hold  a  preparative  meeting,  which 
is  granted,  and  that  it  be  held  the  next  4th 
day  preceding  this  monthly  meeting 

29th  of  1st  mo.,  1737. 
"  The  Friends  of  Oley  and  Maiden  Creek 
signify  an  inclination  to  have  a  monthly  meet 
ing  amongst  them.    It  is  referred  for  further 
consideration." 

26th  of  2d  mo.,  1737. 
"  The  proposal  of  Oley  Friends  for 
monthly  meeting  was  renewed,  considered 
and  debated  a  considerable  time,  and  the  re- 
result  of  this  meeting  is,  that  it  be  carried  to 
the  quarterly  meeting  for  advice  and  instruc- 
tion." 

31st  of  3d  mo.,  1737. 
"  The  proposal  of  Oley  Friends  for  a  month 
ly  meeting  was  carried  to  the  quarterly  meet- 


the  establishment  of  the  monthly  meeting  at 
Oley  was  obtained,  and  brought  to  this  meet- 
ing; but  no  Friends  from  thence  being  present, 
the  affair  is  referred  till  then." 

26th  of  5th  mo.,  1737. 
"  This  meeting  unanimously  agrees  that  the 
monthly  meeting  for  Oley  and  Maiden  Creek 
(be  called  "  Oley  Monthly  Meeting,"  and  held 
the  last  5th  day  in  every  month.         J.  S. 


ing,  which  was  granted,  but  not  yet  having 
got  the  minute,  Samuel  Morris  is  desired  to 
obtain  it  by  next  meeting." 

28lh  of  4th  mo.,  1737. 
"  The  quarterly  meeting  minute  respecting 


OBERLIN. 

To  our  former  notices  of  the  amiable  John 
Frederick  Oberlin,  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  we 
add  a  short  extract  from  a  recently  published 
account  of  his  life. 

"  Oberlin  knew  how  to  blend  amusement 
with  instruction,  in  the  wisest  manner;  and 
whilst  his  principal  object  was  to  ground  the 
youth  in  the  principles  of  Christian  faith,  he 
also  diffused  among  them  the  taste  for  agri- 
cultural life,  which,  in  their  situation,  was  so 
necessary.  The  children  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  of  age  were  required  to  read  on  the 
subject;  they  were  taught  the  names  and  pro- 
perties of  plants,  and  encouraged  to  bring 
them  from  the  woods,  and  cultivate  them  in 
gardens. 

"  The  children  were  accustomed  to  present 
wreaths  of  flowers  to  their  benefactors.  Upon 
one  of  the  occasions  on  which  this  amiable 
offering  was  made  to  Oberlin,  he  wrote  this 
letter  : 

"  S  Waldbach,  Sept.  16th,  1810. 
" '  My  dear  scholars: 

■  I  am  very  sensible  of  the  honours  you 
have  intended  me,  in  sending  your  garlands  as 
token  of  your  remembrance  of  my  70th 
birth  day,  completed  the  31st  of  last  August. 
You  seem,  however,  to  have  forgotten,  that  an 
honour  which  one  is  conscious  of  not  deserv- 
ing, is  in  itself  humiliating  and  abasing.  If, 
by  my  feeble  exertions,  I  have  been  enabled 
to  be  of  some  utility  to  you,  all  the  honour 
belongs  to  God,  who  has  kindled  in  my  heart 
the  love  I  bear  you,  and  who  has  given  and 
preserved  my  strength  till  this  period,  to  carry 
forward  my  heart's  desire,  which  is  your  good. 

"  '  The  beautiful  flowers  with  which  your 
great  Creator  adorned  our  country,  gave  you 
the  means  of  presenting  me  with  this  testi- 
mony of  your  united  love.  These  flowers 
will  soon  fade,  but  the  impression  they  have 
made  on  my  heart  will  never  die;  and  I  ear- 
nestly pray  that  you  may  become  unfading 
flowers  in  the  paradise  of  God. 

"  '  May  He  bless  you,  and  may  He  bless 
the  persons  who  labour  for  your  instruction, 
with  perseverance  and  faithfulness,  that  you 
may  prosper,  and  become  useful  in  the  ser- 
vice of  our  dear  and  beloved  Saviour. 

"  '  But  I  have  still  one  wish — a  wish  that, 
though  I  am  old  in  years,  is  always  fresh  in 
my  heart — a  wish  that  reigns  predominant  in 
my  thoughts,  and  never  forsakes  me.  It  is 
that  my  parish  might  make  one  solemn  feast 
before  God,  a  general  and  universal  dedica- 
tion, and  one  in  which  all  persons  without  dis- 
tinction might  partake,  every  one  according 
to  his  respective  ability;  that  is,  a  dedica- 
tion of  the  heart,  in  honour  and  remembrance 
of,  and  in  faith  in  Him,  who  shed  his  blood  for 
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us  in  Gethsemane,  and  permitted  himself  to 
be  smitten,  scourged,  and  spit  upon,  crowned 
with  thorns,  and  nailed  to  the  cross,  that  he 
might  receive  the  heaven  which  our  sins  had 
forfeited.  This  is  the  dedication  that  I  so 
much  desire  every  soul  in  my  parish  might 
join  together  to  make — even  the  surrender  of 
himself  to  Jesus,  each  one  as  he  is,  with  all  his 
faults,  with  all  his  sins,  in  order  to  find  in  Him 
pardon,  righteousness,  sanctification,  and  re- 
demption. 

"  1  Your  affectionate  Papa, 

"  '  John  Fkedektck  Obeklin.'  " 

Mourning  Apparel. — A  sensible  writer  in 
the  Connecticut  Observer  states  the  following 
objections  to  the  foolish  fashion  which  has  so 
long  prevailed  in  relation  to  mourning  apparel: 

1.  As  a  general  practice  it  is  no  real  ex- 
pression of  grief  for  the  loss  of  our  friends,  nor 
is  it  so  considered.  It  is  adopted  by  all  class- 
es; by  the  covetous  heir,  whose  heart  beats 
with  joy  at  any  event  which  puts  him  in  pos- 
session of  his  idol,  as  well  as  those  who  are  af- 
fected with  the  purest  emotions  of  genuine 
sorrow.  An  English  writer  has  remarked  that 
"  the  very  time  that  a  man  shall  mourn,  and 
the  very  time  that  he  shall  only  half  mourn, 
and  the  very  time  that  he  shall  cease  to  mourn, 
are  fixed  for  him  by  the  world,  whatever  may 
be  the  duration  of  his  own  sorrow  !" 

2.  It  is  no  mark  of  respect  for  departed  re- 
latives. The  dark  habiliments  are  assumed, 
whether  the  deceased  was  virtuous  or  vicious, 
honest  or  fraudulent,  sober  or  intemperate; 
whether  he  was  a  man  or  a  fool,  a  Christian 
or  an  infidel,  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  society. 

3.  It  imparts  no  consolation  to  the  bosom 
of  sorrow.  It  alleviates  not  the  woe  which 
flows  from  a  bereaved  heart.  It  offers  no 
balm  to  its  wounds.  It  equally  fails  to  as- 
suage excessive  grief,  and  to  excite  that  which 
is  proper. 

4.  As  a  memento  of  departed  worth  it  is 
superfluous.  The  heart  of  true  friendship 
needs  it  not;  the  object  of  its  affection  is  en- 
graven there  too  deeply  to  be  effaced.  The 
mock  mourner  is  unaffected  by  its  sable  hue. 

It  conveys  no  moral  or  religious  instruction 
to  the  mind.  It  excites  no  mourning  for  sin; 
no  submission  to  God;  no  parting  with  the 
world;  no  desires  for  heaven.  Neither  the  so- 
lemn realities  of  the  scene  of  death,  nor  the 
affecting  and  admonitory  truths  of  the  word  of 
God,  can  be  enforced  by  it. 

Our  objections  to  the  custom  are  founded 
principally  on  its  positive  evils. 

1.  It  is  extravagant,  and  absorbs  a  large 
amount  of  funds  which  might  be  appropri- 
ated to  far  more  useful  purposes. 

2.  It  presents  strong  temptation  to  pride 
and  dishonesty,  and  has  often  robbed  the  wi- 
dow and  the  fatherless  of  their  bread,  and  the 
creditor  of  his  due. 

3.  It  is  a  violation  of  the  command,  "  Be  ye 
not  conformed  to  this  world." 

4.  It  diverts  the  attention  from  the  voice  of 
the  Almighty  in  his  instructive  Providence.  It 
occupies  the  mind  as  well  as  the  hands  in  that 
solemn  period,  w  hich  is  so  peculiarly  favour- 
able for  the  soul  to  retire  within  itself  and  con- 


template its  character  and  destiny.  It  appears 
to  be  an  artful  and  successive  device  of  the 
adversary  of  man  to  disqualify  him  for  obeying 
the  command  of  his  God,  "  In  the  day  of  ad- 
versity consider." 

Alas— for  poor  Indians! 

Columbus,  Ga.,  June  4. 

The  distressed  situation  of  the  Creek  In- 
dians in  Alabama  calls  loudly  for  relief.  Ne- 
ver have  we  witnessed  greater  suffering  and 
misery  than  is  daily  exhibited  in  our  streets  in 
the  persons  of  these  wretched  people.  They 
are  seen  at  every  dwelling  begging  for  food  to 
sustain  for  the  moment  their  famishing  bodies, 
and  from  every  part  of  their  nation,  we  learn 
they  are  subsisting  on  unripe  berries,  and  on 
roots  and  the  bark  of  trees.  On  the  western 
border  of  the  Creek  nation,  we  are  informed, 
their  suffering  is  more  intense,  and  embraces 
a  larger  number  than  in  this  vicinity,  and  in 
consequence  of  it  they  are  flocking  to  Mont- 
gomery in  crowds,  and  in  a  state  of  actual 
starvation.  Immediate  succour  must  be  ex- 
tended to  them,  or  many  of  them  will  inevita- 
bly perish.  No  measures  adequate  to  a  full 
supply  of  their  wants  can  be  adopted  except 
through  the  agency  of  the  General  Government. 
The  entire  failure  of  the  Indians  to  raise  any 
corn  the  past  season,  with  its  scarcity  and  con- 
sequent high  price  in  the  white  settlements 
near  them,  forbid  the  possibility  of  any  effect- 
ual aid  being  rendered  them,  except  the  Unit- 
ed States'  Government  extend  a  helping  hand. 

We  hope  the  President  will  relieve  that 
portion  of  the  Indian  population  which  may 
be  in  a  state  of  actual  want.  A  memorial  is 
now  circulating  for  signatures  in  this  town,  ad- 
dressed to  the  President  requesting  him  to  es- 
tablish an  agency  for  the  enrolment  of  emi- 
grants, or  to  furnish  with  supplies  the  suffering 
Indians.  Something  must  be  done,  and  that 
speedily,  for  their  aid,  to  save  large  numbers 
of  them  from  destruction,  and  it  can  come 
from  no  other  source  than  the  United  States' 
Government.— Enquirer. 
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 SIXTH  MONTH,  18,  1831.  

At  our  late  yearly  meeting,  in  Philadelphia, 
were  produced  and  read  two  papers,  one  an 
epistle  addressed  to  its  members,  the  other  a 
report  on  education,  which  we  had  intended  to 
insert  at  a  suitable  time.  The  latter  will  be 
found  in  our  columns  of  to-day,  and  the  former 
will  probably  appear  next  week.  Although 
restricted  in  their  aim  to  the  circuit  of  our  own 
yearly  meeting,  the  weight  and  importance  of 
the  matter  with  which  they  are  fraught  entitle 
them,  in  our  apprehension,  to  a  wider  range. 

Our  last  number  was  enriched  with  an  in- 
structive letter  from  the  pen  of  the  gifted  Sa- 
muel Fothergill,  never,  it  is  believed,  before  in 
print.  We  have  to-day  presented  to  our  readers 
a  paper,  which,  it  is  probable,  will  not  less  en- 
gage their  attention,  both  for  its  intrinsic  value, 
and  as  the  production  df  Dr.  John  Fothergill, 
brother  to  the  former.  Standing  as  he  did  for 
many  years,  in  the  metropolis  of  England,  both 
as  a  scientific  and  practical  physician,  at  the; 


very  head  of  his  profession,  he  was,  at  the  same 
time,  equally  pre-eminent  as  a  philanthropist; 
while  among  his  brethren,  as  a  consistent 
Quaker,  an  humble  and  devoted  Christian,  he 
was  deservedly  held  in  very  high  estimation. 
The  paper,  moreover,  marked  as  it  is  with  a 
beautiful  simplicity  of  manner,  candour,  and 
deep  Christian  humility,  will  not,  perhaps,  be 
considered  unseasonable  at  the  present  junc- 
ture, in  reference  to  those  among  us  especially, 
whose  duty  it  may  be  to  be  engaged  in  the 
work  of  reformation  ;  for  in  such  a  work, 
these  cannot  do  better  than  to  imbibe  the  meek 
temper  indicated  by  the  language,  "  in  theirs* 
place  to  build  up  its  own  breaches,  and  in  the 
next,  to  join  in  repairing  those  which  the  ene- 
my has  made  in  the  walls  of  our  Zion." 

Among  the  objects  of  benevolent  enterprise 
embraced  by  his  active  and  liberal  spirit,  was 
the  institution  of  Ack worth  school,  to  which 
he  was  a  large  contributor,  if  not  the  original 
projector.  Although  we  have  before  given 
some  account  of  that  excellent  establishment, 
we  have  annexed  to  the  address,  as  an  appro- 
priate appendage,  a  succinct  notice  of  Ack- 
vvorth,  derived  from  a  late  topographical  work 
on  Yorkshire,  within  which  the  seminary  is 
located. 

The  lines  inserted  to-day,  to  which  we  have 
prefixed  the  title  "  Devotional  Thoughts,"  ap- 
pear to  us  to  be  the  genuine  breathings  of  deep, 
fervent,  sincere  piety,  and  will  be  particularly 
interesting  to  those  in  this  city  and  elsewhere, 
who  were  personally  acquainted  with  the 
author,  and  who  will  readily  recognise,  in  the 
perusal  of  them,  traces  of  that  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing, and  nice  discrimination  and  precision  of 
thought  and  language,  for  which  she  was  re- 
markable. For  the  information  of  those  who 
were  not  acquainted  with  Rebecca  Archer,  it 
may  be  proper  to  state,  that  in  early  life  she 
had  moved  in  the  first  circle  of  what  is  termed 
refined  and  fashionable  life,  flattered  and  ad- 
mired, gay  among  the  gay.  But  she  was  mer- 
cifully arrested  in  this  career  by  the  visitations 
of  heavenly  goodness,  and,  yielding  in  submis- 
sion to  the  cross  of  Christ — to  the  humbling 
and  baptizing  operation  of  divine  grace,  be- 
came in  due  season  an  approved  minister  of 
the  gospel  in  the  Society  of  Friends. 

In  a  variety  of  cases  it  is  observable,  that 
with  respect  to  customs  and  practices,  which 
Friends,  as  a  body,  have  long  stood  almost 
alone  in  protesting  against,  for  their  inconsist- 
ency with  Christian  sobriety,  simplicity,  and 
purity,  other  religious  societies  have,  of  recent 
time,  taken  up,  as  proper  objects  of  concern 
and  attention;  and  this  ought  certainly  to 
stimulate  to  increasing  faithfulness  in  the  main- 
tenance of  our  principles.  For  instance,  we 
have  repeatedly  noticed,  in  different  religious 
periodicals,  evidences  that  the  absurd  and  os- 
tentatious display,  relative  to  funeral  para- 
phernalia, particularly  mourning  apparel,  is 
becoming  the  subject  of  reprobation,  in  more 
than  one  denomination  of  Christian  professors; 
and  we  have  to-day  copied  from  an  eastern 
paper  a  short  article  in  which  the  topic  is 
discussed  with  much  freedom,  and  cogent  rea- 
sons are  given  for  abandoning  the  practice. 
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Where  else,  in  the  whole  compass  of  lan- 
guage living  or  dead,  is  there  to  be  found  so 
grand  and  comprehensive  a  view  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  duties  of  governors,  and  the 
governed,  and  of  the  true  foundations  of  social 
order,  as  in  the  subjoined  extract  1  It  is 
a  passage  which  should  be  familiar  to  every 
citizen  of  this  great  republic,  as  containing 
maxims  essential  to  the  prosperity  and  dura- 
tion of  our  free  institutions. 

"  All  persons  possessing  any  portion  of 
power  ought  to.be  strongly  and  awfully  im- 
pressed with  an  idea  that  they  act  in  trust; 
and  that  they  are  to  account  for  their  conduct 
in  that  trust  to  the  one  great  Master,  author 
and  founder  of  society. 

"This  principle  ought  even  to  be  more  strong- 
ly impressed  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  com- 
pose the  collective  sovereignty  than  upon  those 
of  single  princes.  Without  instruments,  these 
princes  can  do  nothing.  Whoever  uses  in- 
struments in  finding  helps,  finds  also  impedi- 
ments. Their  power  is  therefore  by  no  means 
complete;  nor  are  they  safe  in  extreme  abuse. 
Such  persons,  however  elevated  by  flattery, 
arrogance,  and  self-opinion,  must  be  sensible 
that,  whether  covered  or  not  by  a  positive  law, 
in  some  way  or  other  they  are  accountable 
even  here  for  the  abuse  of  their  trust.  If  they 
are  not  cut  off  by  a  rebellion  of  their  people, 
they  may  be  strangled  by  the  very  janissaries 
kept  for  their  security  against  all  other  rebel- 
lion. Thus,  we  have  seen  the  king  of  France 
sold  by  his  soldiers  for  an  increase  of  pay. 
But  where  popular  authority  is  absolute  and 
unrestrained,  the  people  have  an  infinitely 
greater,  because  a  far  better  founded  confi- 
dence in  their  own  power.  They  are  them- 
selves, in  a  great  measure,  their  own  instru- 
ments. They  are  nearer  to  their  objects. 
Besides,  they  are  less  under  responsibility  to 
one  of  the  greatest  controlling  powers  on  earth, 
the  sense  of  fame  and  estimation.  The  share 
of  infamy  that  is  likely  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  each 
individual  in  public  acts,  is  small  indeed;  the 
operation  of  opinion  being  in  the  inverse  ratio 
to  the  number  of  those  who  abuse  power. 
Their  own  approbation  of  their  own  acts  has 


to  them  the  appearance  of  a  public  judgment 
in  their  favour.  A  perfect  democracy  is  there- 
fore the  most  shameless  thing  in  the  world. 
As  it  is  the  most  shameless,  it  is  also  the  most 
fearless.  No  man  apprehends  in  his  person 
he  can  be  made  subject  to  punishment.  Cer- 
tainly the  people  at  large  never  ought:  for  as 
all  punishments  are  for  example  towards  the 
conservation  of  the  people  at  large,  the  people 
at  large  can  never  become  the  subject  of  pun- 
ishment by  any  human  hand.  It  is  therefore 
of  infinite  importance  that  they  should  not  be 
suffered  to  imagine  that  their  will,  any  more 
than  (hat  of  kings,  is  the  standard  of  l  ight  and 
wrong.  They  ought  to  be  persuaded  they  are 
full  as  little  entitled,  and  far  less  qualified,  with 
safety  to  themselves,  to  use  any  arbitrary  power 
whatsoever;  that  therefore  they  are  not,  under 
a  fatae  show  of  liberty,  but,  in  truth,  to  exer- 
cise an  unnatural  inverted  domination,  tyranni- 
cally to  exact  from  those  who  officiate  in  the 
state,  not  an  entire  devotion  to  their  interest, 
which  is  their  right,  but  an  abject  submission 
to  their  occasional  will;  extinguishing  thereby, 
in  all  those  who  serve  them,  all  moral  princi- 
ple, all  sense  of  dignity,  all  use  of  judgment, 
and  all  consistency  of  character,  whilst  by  the 
very  same  process  they  give  themselves  up  a 
proper,  a  suitable,  but  a  most  contemptible 
prey  to  the  servile  ambition  of  popular  syco- 
phants or  courtly  flatterers. 

"  When  the  people  have  emptied  themselves 
of  all  the  lust  of  selfish  will,  which  without  re- 
ligion it  is  utterly  impossible  they  ever  should, 
when  they  are  conscious  that  they  exercise,  and 
exercise  perhaps  in  a  higher  link  of  the  order  of 
delegation,  the  power,  which,  to  be  legitimate, 
must  be  according  to  that  eternal,  immutable 
law,  in  which  will  and  reason  are  the  same, 
they  will  be  more  careful  how  they  place  power 
in  base  and  incapable  hands.  In  their  nomi- 
nation to  office,  they  will  not  appoint  to  the 
exercise  of  authority,  as  to  a  pitiful  job,  bujj  as 
to  a  holy  function;  not  according  to  their 
sor-did  selfish  interest,  nor  to  their  wanton  ca- 
price, nor  to  their  arbitrary  will;  but  they  will 
confer  that  power  (which  any  man  may  well 
tremble  to  give  or  receive)  on  those  only,  in 
whom  they  may  discern  that  predominant  pro- 
portion of  active  virtue  and  wisdom,  taken  to- 
gether and  fitted  to  the  charge,  such  as  in  the 
great  and  inevitable  mixed  mass  of  human  im- 
perfections and  infirmities  is  to  be  found. 

When  they  are  habitually  convinced  that  no 
evil  can  be  acceptable,  either  in  the  act  or 
the  permission,  to  Him  whose  essence  is  good, 
they  will  be  better  able  to  extirpate  out  of  the 
minds  of  all  magistrates,  civil,  ecclesiastical, 
or  military,  any  thing  that  bears  the  least  re- 
semblance to  a  proud  and  lawless  domination. 

But  one  of  the  first  and  most  leading  prin- 
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ciples  on  which  the  commonwealth  and  thelaws 
are  consecrated,  is  lest  the  temporary  pos- 
sessors and  life-renters  in  it,  unmindful  of  what 
they  have  received  from  their  ancestors,  or  of 
what  is  due  to  their  posterity,  should  act  as  if 
they  were  the  entire  masters;  that  they  should 
not  think  it  amongst  their  rights  to  cut  off  the 
entail,  or  commit  waste  on  the  inheritance, 
by  destroying  at  their  pleasure  the  whole 
original  fabric  of  their  society;  hazarding  to 
leave  to  those  who  come  after  them,  a  ruin  in- 
stead of  a  habitation — and  teaching  these 
sucessors  as  little  to  respect  their  contrivances, 
as  they  had  themselves  respected  the  institutions 
of  their  forefathers.  By  this  unprincipled  fa- 
cility of  changing  the  state  as  often,  and  as 
much,  and  in  as  many  ways  as  there  are  float- 
ing fancies  or  fashions,  the  whole  chain  and 
continuity  of  the  commonwealth  would  be 
broken.  No  one  generation  could  link  with 
the  other.  Men  would  become  little  better 
than  the  flies  of  a  summer. 

"And  first  of  all,  the  science  of  jurisprudence, 
the  pride  of  the  human  intellect,  which,  with  all 
its  defects,  redundancies,  and  errors,  is  the  col- 
lected reason  of  ages,  combining  the  principles 
of  original  justice  with  the  infinite  variety  of 
human  concerns,  as  a  heap  of  old  exploded  er- 
rors, would  be  no  longer  studied.  Personal  self- 
sufficiency  and  arrogance  (the  certain  attend- 
ants upon  all  those  who  have  never  experienced 
a  wisdom  greater  than  their  own)  would  usurp 
the  tribunal.  Of  course,  no  certain  laws,  es- 
tablishing invariable  grounds  of  hope  and  fear, 
would  keep  the  actions  of  men  in  a  certain 
course,  or  direct  them  to  a  certain  end.  No- 
thing stable  in  the  modes  of  holding  property, 
or  exercising  function,  could  form  a  solid 
ground  on  which  any  parent  could  speculate 
in  the  education  of  his  offspring,  or  in  a  choice 
for  their  future  establishment  in  the  world. 
No  principles  would  be  early  worked  into  the 
habits.  As  soon  as  the  most  able  instructer 
had  completed  his  laborious  course  of  institu- 
tion, instead  of  sending  forth  his  pupil,  ac- 
complished in  a  virtuous  discipline,  fitted  to 
procure  him  attention  and  respect,  in  his  place 
in  society,  he  would  find  every  thing  altered; 
and  that  he  had  turned  out  a  noor  creature  to 
the  contempt  and  derision  ofWhe  world,  igno- 
rant of  the  true  grounds  of  estimation.  Who 
would  ensure  a  tender  and  delicate  sense  of 
honour  to  beat  almost  with  the  first  pulses  of 
the  heart,  when  no  man  could  know  what  would 
be  the  test  of  honour  in  a  nation  continually 
varying  the  standard  of  its  coin  ?  No  part  of 
life  would  retain  its  acquisitions.  Barbarism 
with  regard  to  science  and  literature,  unskil- 
fulness  with  regard  to  arts  and  manufactures, 
would  infallibly  succeed  to  the  want  of  a  steady 
education  and  settled  principle;  and  thus  the 
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commonwealth  itself  would,  in  a  few  genera- 
tions, crumble  away,  be  disconnected  into  the 
dust  and  powder  of  individuality,  and  at  length 
dispersed  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven. 

"  To  avoid,  therefore,  the  evils  of  inconstan- 
cy and  versatility,  ten  thousand  times  worse  than 
those  of  obstinacy  and  the  blindest  prejudice, 
we  have  consecrated  the  state,  that  no  man 
should  approach  to  look  into  defects  or  cor- 
ruptions but  with  due  caution  ;  that  he  should 
never  dream  of  beginning  its  reformation  by 
its  subversion;  that  he  should  approach  to  the 
faults  of  the  state  as  to  the  wounds  of  a  father, 
with  pious  awe  and  trembling  solicitude.  By 
this  wise  prejudice  we  arc  taught  to  look  with 
horror  on  those  children  of  their  country,  who 
are  prompt  rashly  to  hack  that  aged  parent  in 
pieces,  and  put  him  into  the  kettle  of  magi- 
cians, in  hopes  that,  by  their  poisonous  weeds 
and  wild  incantations,  they  may  regenerate  the 
paternal  constitution,  and  renovate  their  father's 
life. 

"  Society  is  indeed  a  contract.  Subordinate 
contracts  forobjects  of  mere  occasional  interest 
may  be  dissolved  at  pleasure;  but  the  stale  ought 
not  to  be  considered  as  nothing  better  than  a 
partnership  agreement  in  a  trade  of  pepper 
and  coffee,  calico  or  tobacco,  or  some  other 
such  low  concern,  to  be  taken  up  for  a  little 
temporary  interest,  and  to  be  dissolved  by  the 
fancy  of  the  parties.    It  is  to  be  looked  on 
with  other  reverence  ;  because  it  is  not  a  part- 
nership in  things  subservient  only  to  the  gross 
animal  existence  of  a  temporary  and  perish- 
able nature.  It  is  a  partnership  in  all  science  ; 
a  partnership  in  all  art ;  a  partnership  in  every 
virtue,  and  in  all  perfection.    As  the  ends  of 
such  a  partnership  cannot  be  obtained  in  many 
generations,  it  becomes  a  partnership  not  only 
between  those  who  are  living,  but  between  those 
who  are  living,  those  who  are  dead,  and  those 
who  are  to  be  born.    Each  contract  of  each 
particular  state  is  but  a  clause  in  the  great  pri- 
maeval contract  of  eternal  society,  linking  the 
lower  with  the  higher  natures,  connecting  the 
visible  and  invisible  world,  according  to  a  fixed 
compact,  sanctioned  by  the  inviolable  oath 
which  holds  all  physical  and  all  moral  natures, 
each  in  their  appointed  place.    This  law  is  not 
subject  to  the  will  of  those,  who,  by  an  obliga- 
tion above  them,  and  infinitely  superior,  are 
bound  to  submit  their  will  to  that  law.  The 
municipal  corporations  of  that  universal  king- 
dom are  not  morally  at  liberty,  at  their  plea- 
sure, and  on  their  speculations  of  a  contingent 
improvement,  wholly  to  separate  and  tear  asun- 
der the  bands  of  their  subordinate  community, 
and  to  dissolve  it  into  an  unsocial,  uncivil,  un- 
connected chaos  of  elementary  principles.  It 
is  the  first  and  supreme  necessity  only,  a  ne- 
cessity that  iAot  chosen  but  chooses,  a  neces- 
sity paramount  to  deliberation,  that  admits  no 
discussion,  and  demands  no  evidence,  which 
alone  can  justify  a  resort  to  anarchy.  This 
necessity  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  ;  because 
this  necessity  itself  is  a  part  too  of  that  moral 
and  physical  disposition  of  thing3  to  which 
man  must  be  obedient  by  consent  or  force  ; 
but  if  that  which  is  only  submission  to  neces- 
sity should  be  made  the  object  of  choice,  tiie 
law  is  broken,  nature  is  disobeyed,  and  the  re- 
bellious are  outlawed,  cast  forth,  and  exiled, 


from  this  world  of  reason,  and  order,  and 
peace,  and  virtue,  and  fruitful  penitence,  into 
the  antagonist  world  of  madness,  discord,  vice, 
confusion,  and  unavailing  sorrow." 

The  men  of  this  revolutionary  age  will  not 
listen  to  such  calm  and  elevated  wisdom;  but 
after  the  bloody  circle  of  revolution,  anarchy, 
and  despotism,  has  been  again  and  again  trod- 
den, succeeding  generations  will  learn  by 
fatal  experience  that  the  disposition  to  pre- 
serve must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  ability  to 
improve.  When  the  world  shall  be  restored 
to  this  happier  order  of  society,  in  which  the 
men  of  all  ranks  will  respect  the  boundaries 
between  public  right  and  private  wrong,  and 
learn  that  "  patience  will  achieve  more  than 
force,"  and  that  "  circumspection  and  cau- 
tion are  a  part  of  wisdom,"  we  may  look  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  the  peaceable  regene- 
ration of  old  institutions,  to  a  steady  course  of 
political  melioration  and  private  and  public 
prosperity,  far — far  beyond  the  power  of  the 
fiercest  and  bloodiest  revolution  to  accom- 
plish. In  that  happier  condition  of  society  the 
name  of  Edmund  Burke  will  resume  its  au- 
thority, and  be  placed  by  the  common  consent 
of  mankind  in  the  same  rank  with  the  great 
masters  of  philosophy — the  Platos,  the  Tullys 
and  the  Bacons. 

(To  be  continued.) 

THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS,  IN  1829. 

The  readers  of  "  The  Friend"  will  not,  I 
trust,  have  forgotten  the  sketches,  drawn  for 
the  first  volume  of  this  journal,  of  those  inte- 
resting regions.  The  missionary  Stewart  has 
again  visited  them  as  chaplain  of  the  United 
States'  ship  of  war  Vincennes,  and  in  his  recent 
work,  entitled  "A  Visit  to  the  South  Seas,  &c." 
has  communicated  many  highly  important  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  present  state  of  the 
islanders. 

The  changes  which  have  taken  place  since 
his  former  visit,  are  truly  surprising;  and  we 
may  no  longer  doubt  that  Christianity  has 
taken  deep  root  in  the  hearts  of  the  natives, 
and  is  producing  its  fruits  of  order,  industry, 
temperance,  and  virtue.  The  interests  of  the 
mercenary  foreigners,  who  crowd  into  these 
outposts  of  civilization,  have  rendered  them 
inimical  to  the  missionaries,  whom  they  have 
spared  no  pains  to  injure  in  character,  and  to 
thwart  and  harass  in  their  labours.  The  voy- 
agers who  have  visited  Hawaii,  have  generally 
fallen  into  the  snares  of  these  men,  and  believed 
their  misrepresentations  of  the  effects  of  mis- 
sionary labour,  and  its  influence  upon  the 
condition  of  the  natives. 

The  narratives  of  Captain  Beechey  and  Capt. 
Von  Kotzebue  are  filled  with  the  malevolent 
falsehoods  of  these  unprincipled  adventurers. 
It  is  not  merely  the  evidence  given  by  the  mis- 
sionary Stewart,  which  authorizes  the  use  of 
such  severe  expressions;  for  Captain  Finch,  of 
the  Vincennes,  whose  whole  conduct  during 
this  intercourse  with  the  islanders  stamps  him 
as  a  man  of  great  caution  and  sobriety,  bears 
full  testimony  on  this  point. 

The  Vincennes  anchored  off  Hawaii,  in 
Byron's  bay,  on  the  2d  of  the  10th,  1829.  As 
the  missionary  station  and  chapel  were  in  sight, 
they  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  ob- 


servance of  the  sabbath,  of  which  the  following 
interesting  narrative  is  given  : 

"  At  an  early  hour  of  the 'morning,  even 
before  we  had  taken  our  breakfast  on  board 
ship,  a  single  islander  here  or  there,  or  a  group 
of  three  or  four,  wrapped  in  their  large  mantles 
of  various  hues,  might  be  seen  winding  their 
way  among  the  groves,  fringing  the  bay  on 
the  east,  or  descending  from  the  hills  and 
ravine  on  the  north,  towards  the  chapel ;  and 
by  degrees  their  number  increased,  till,  in  a 
short  time,  every  path  along  the  beach  and 
over  the  uplands  presented  an  almost  uninter- 
rupted procession  of  both  sexes  and  of  every 
age,  all  pressing  to  the  house  of"God.  So  few 
canoes  were  round  the  ship  yesterday,  and  the 
landing  place  had  been  so  little  thronged,  as 
our  boats  passed  to  and  fro,  that  one  might 
have  thought  the  district  but  thinly  inhabited  ; 
but  now,  such  multitudes  were  seen  gathering 
from  various  directions,  that  the  exclamation, 
'  What  crowds  of.  people !  what  crowds  of 
people !'  was  heard  from  the  quarter  deck  to 
the  forecastle. 

"  Even  to  myself,  it  was  a  sight  of  surprise  : 
surprise  not  at  the  magnitude  of  the  population, 
but  that  the  object  for  which  they  were  evident- 
ly assembling,  should  bring  together  so  great  a 
multitude.  And  as  my  thoughts  re-echoed  the 
words  '  what  crowds  of  people  !'  remembran- 
ces and  affections  of  deep  power  came  over 
me  ;  and  the  silent  musings  of  my  heart  were, 
'what  a  change — what  a  happy  change!'  When 
at  this  very  place,  only  four  years  ago,  the 
known  wishes  and  example  of  chiefs  of  high 
authority,  the  daily  persuasion  of  teachers, 
added  to  motives  of  curiosity  and  novelty, 
could  scarce  induce  a  hundred  of  the  inhabit- 
ants to  give  an  irregular,  careless,  and  impa- 
tient attendance  on  the  services  of  the  sanctu- 
ary.   But  now, 

"  1  Like  mountain  torrents  pouring  to  the  main, 
From  every  glen  a  living  stream  came  forth — 
From  every  hill  in  crowds  they  hastened  down, 
To  worship  him  who  deigns  in  humblest  fane, 
On  wildest  shore,  to  meet  the  upright  in  heart.' 

"  The  scene,  as  looked  on  from  our  ship,  in 
the  stillness  of  a  brightly  beaming  sabbath 
morning,  was  well  calculated,  with  its  associa- 
tions, to  prepare  the  mind  for  strong  impres- 
sions on  a  nearer  view,  when  the  conclusion  of 
our  own  public  worship  should  allow  us  to  go 
on  shore.  Mr.  Goodrich  had  apprised  us, 
that  he  had  found  it  expedient  to  hold  the  ser- 
vices of  the  sabbath,  usually  attended  at  all  the 
other  stations  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  both  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  day,  that  all  might  have  the  benefit 
of  two  sermons,  and  reach  their  abodes  before 
nightfall.  For, 

 "  '  Numbers  dwelt  remote, 

And  first  must  traverse  many  a  weary  mile, 
To  reach  the  altar  of  the  God  they  love.' 

"  And  it  was  arranged,  that,  on  this  occa- 
sion, the  second  service  should  be  postponed 
till  the  officers  should  be  at  liberty  to  leave  the 
ship.  It  was  near  12  o'clock,  when  we  went 
on  shore  ;  the  captain  and  first  lieutenant,  the 
purser,  surgeon,  several  of  the  midshipmen 
and  myseif.  Though  the  services  had  com- 
menced when  we  landed,  large  numbers  were 
seen  circling  the  doors  without,  but,  as  we 
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afterwards  ib'ind,  only  from  the  impractica- 
bility of  obtaining  places  within.  The  house 
is  an  immense  structure,  capahle  of  containing 
many  thousands,  every  part  of  which  was  filled, 
except  a  small  area  in  front  of  the  pulpit  where 
seats  were  reserved  for  us,  and  to  which  we 
made  our  way,  in  slow  and  tedious  procession, 
from  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  spot  to  place  even 
our  footsteps  without  treading  on  limbs  of  the 
people,  seated  on  their  feet,  as  closely  almost 
as  they  could  be  stowed.  . 

"  As  we  entered,  Mr.  Goodrich  paused  in 
his  sermon  till  we  should  be  seated.  I  ascended 
the  pulpit  beside  him,  from  which  I  had  a  full 
view  of  the  congregation.  The  suspense  of 
attention  in  the  people  was  only  momentary, 
notwithstanding  the  entire  novelty  to  them  of 
the  laced  coats,  cocked  hats,  and  other  appen- 
dages of  naval  uniform.  I  can  scarce  describe 
the  emotions  experienced,  in  glancing  an  eye 
over  the  immense  number,  seated  so  thickly  on 
the  matted  floor  as  to  seem  literally  one  mass 
of  heads,  covering  an  area  of  more  than  nine 
thousand  square  feet.  The  sight  was  most 
striking,  and  soon  became,  not  only  to  myself, 
but  to  some  of  my  fellow  officers,  deeply  af- 
fecting." 

"  From  the  thousands  present,  I  might  select 
many  individuals  whose  appearance  was  such 
as  to  stamp  these  impressions  indelibly  on  my 
heart.  The  aspect  of  one,  at  least,  I  can 
never  forget:  and  will  attempt  to  describe. 
It  was  a  diminutive  old  woman,  shrivelled  by 
age  till  little  more  of  her  figure,  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  health,  was  left,  than  skin  and 
bone.  The  style  of  her  features,  however,  was 
of  the  regular  and  more  pleasing  character 
found  among  the  islanders,  with  an  amiable 
and  benignant  expression,  which,  in  connexion 
with  an  entirely  whitened  head,  exacted  from 
the  observer  a  look  of  kindness  in  return. 
Folded  in  a  large  mantle  of  black  tapa,  she 
was  leaning,  when  my  eyes  first  fell  upon  her, 
against  a  pillar  near  the  pulpit,  beside  which 
she  was  sitting,  with  her  head  inclined  upwards, 
and  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  preacher.  There 
was  not  only  a  seriousness,  but  a  deep  pensive- 
ness  in  her  whole  aspect  that  riveted  my 
attention  :  and  as  Mr.  Goodrich  proceeded  in 
his  discourse,  a  tear  was  seen  occasionally  to 
start  in  her  eye,  and  more  than  one  made  their 
way  down  her  deeply  wrinkled  cheeks,  upon 
her  mantle. 

«  I  had  not,  in  my  long  absence,  so  entirely 
forgotten  the  native  language  as  not  to  under- 
stand much  that  was  said.  After  some  time, 
this  sentence  was  uttered  :  '  We  are  all  sin- 
ners— but  we  have  a  God  and  Saviour,  who 
will  forgive  us  our  sins,  if  we  ask  it  of  him.  It 
is  our  duty  to  pray  for  this  to  God — and  he 
hears  the  prayers  of  all  who  approach  him 
in  sincerity.'  I  happened,  at  the  moment, 
to  look  again  upon  this  object — her  attitude 
and  aspect  were  the  same,  except  that  her  lips 
moved  in  the  evident  and  almost  audible  re- 
petition of  the  sentence.  She  again  repeated 
it,  as  if  to  be  certain  that  she  heard  and  under- 
stood it  correctly  ;  and  as  she  did  so,  a  bright 
and  peaceful  smile  spread  over  every  feature — 
tears  gushed  rapidly  from  her  eyes,  and  she  hid 
her  face  in  the  folds  of  her  garment.  Could 
I  be  deceived  in  the  interpretation  of  this  case? 


Could  I  be  mistaken  in  the  causes  and  the 
nature  of  those  varied  emotions,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  were  beheld  ;  and 
in  one,  of  whom  I  had  never  heard,  and  whom 
I  had  never  before  seen?  No,  1  could  not: 
and  if  so — what  is  the  language  they  speak? 
They  plainly  say  that  this  poor  woman,  grown 
gray  in  the  ignorance  and  varied  degradation 
of  heathenism,  by  '  the  lamp  let  down  from 
heaven'  sees  herself  to  be  a  sinner,  and  is  op- 
pressed to  sadness  and  to  sighing  under  a  sense 
of  her  guilt.  But  she  hears  of  pardon  and 
salvation,  freely  given  to  all  who  will  freely 
receive — hears  of  the  glorious  liberty  of  (he 
gospel,  and  of  all  the  rich  privileges  it  confers, 
even  to  nigh  access  and  intimate  communion 
with  the  Father  of  spirits — hears  and  believes, 
and  sinks  before  her  God,  in  tears  of  gratitude 
and  of  joy ! 

"The  simple  appearance  and  every  deport- 
ment of  that  obscure  congregation,  whom  I 
had  once  known,  and  at  no  remote  period, 
only  as  a  set  of  rude,  licentious,  and  wild 
pagans,  did  more  to  rivet  the  conviction  of  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the  holy  influ- 
ences by  which  it  is  accompanied  to  the  hearts 
of  men,  than  all  the  arguments,  and  apologies, 
and  defences  ofvChristianity  1  ever  read. 

"  Towards  evening,  Mr.  Stribling  and  my- 
self went  again  on  shore,  and  remained  till  late, 
learning  from  our  missionary  friends  the  most 
gratifying  intelligence,  in  corroboration  of  the 
opinion  formed,  in  the  morning,  of  the  state  of 
the  people.  An  entire  moral  reformation  has 
taken  place  in  the  vicinity  of  this  station. 
Though  latest  established,  and  long  far  behind 
others  in  success  and  interest,  it  bids  fair,  now, 
to  be  not  a  whit  behind  the  very  chiefest  in  its 
moral  and  religious  achievements.  Instruction 
of  every  kind  is  eagerly  and  universally  sought; 
and  only  last  week,  not  less  than  ten  thousand 
people  were  assembled  at  an  examination  of 
schools.  The  mission  house  is  daily  crowded 
with  earnest  inquirers  in  every  right  way  ;  evil 
customs  and  atrocious  vices  are  abandoned  ;  a 
strict  outward  conformity  to  good  morals  ob- 
served ;  and  numbers,  it  is  hoped  and  con- 
fidently believed,  have  yielded  and  are  yielding 
themselves  to  all  the  sweet  charities  and  pure 
affections  of  genuine  piety.  From  many  an 
humble  dwelling,  now 

"  '  Is  daily  heard 
The  voice  of  prayer  and  praise  to  Jacob's  God  : 
And  many  a  iicart  in  secret  heaves  the  sigh 
To  him  who  hears  well  pleased  the  sigh  contrite.' " 

Capt.  Finch  proceeded  to  Honolulu,  in  order 
to  have  an  interview  with  the  king,  and  present 
a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

The  following  description  of  the  chief's  re- 
sidence, proves  the  great  advancement  which 
has  been  made  in  a  few  years  in  the  arts  of 
civilization.  They  entered  a  large  white  gate; 
after  passing  through  which,  says  Stewart, 

"  We  found  ourselves  in  a  spacious  yard  of 
some  acres,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  a  well 
constructed  and  hig^h  fence,  and  furnished  with 
two  other  gates,  similar  to  that  through  which 
we  had  passed — one,  on  another  street,  in  the 
direction  of  the  residences  of  most  of  the  chiefs 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  chapel  and  mission 
houses,  and  the  other,  inland,  towards  the 
hill  and  valleys.   Every  thing  within  appeared 


exceedingly  neat.  On  the  side  of  the  square  a 
which  we  entered,  and  near  the  gate,  there 
are  three  or  four  good  sized  houses,  but  not 
differing,  externally,  from  most  of  the  better 
kind  of  native  dwellings.  These,  we  were 
informed,  are  the  dining  and  sleeping  rooms, 
offices,  &,c,  of  the  king  and  his  household. 
At  a  considerable  distance  on  the  opposite 
side,  stands  the  palace — a  fine,  lofty  building 
of  thatch,  some  hundred  or  more  feet  in  length, 
fifty  or  sixty  broad,  and  forty  or  more  high — 
beautifully  finished  and  ornamented  at  the 
corners,  from  the  ground  to  the  peak,  and 
along  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  with  a  rich  edging 
of  fern  leaves,  the  dark  brown  of  which,  in 
their  dried  state,  contrasts  prettily  with  the 
lighter  colour,  and  smoothness  of  the  general 
covering.  Jt  is  enclosed  by  a  handsome  and 
substantial  palisade  fence,  with  two  gates- 
one  large,  in  front,  and  a  smaller  at  the  side — 
and  a  pebbled  area  within. 

"  As  we  entered  the  square,  the  royal  guard 
were  seen  under  arms,  beside  the  palace,  at 
the  gate  we  were  to  pass,  in  double  file  of  a 
hundred  men  each — the  whole  being  in  a  com- 
plete uniform  of  white,  with  cuffs  and  collars 
of  scarlet,  and  black  caps.  The  captain,  our 
old  friend  Kahuhu,  was  at  their  head,  in  a 
handsome  dress  of  scarlet,  with  gold  lacings, 
and  expensive  sword.  As  Captain  Finch 
passed,  they  presented  arms,  in  a  style,  per- 
fectly en  militaire:  and  at  the  same  time  Ke- 
kuanoa,  now  styled  the  general,  from  being  at 
the  head  of  the  military  forces  of  the  king,  ap- 
peared at  the  gate,  in  the  full  and  rich  suit  of 
a  major  general  ;  and  with  the  gracefulness 
and  polish  of  a  gentleman,  received  the  captain 
from  the  consuls,  and  ushered  him  through  a* 
folding  door  of  glass,  into  the  interior. 

"  Mr.  Jones  had  said  to  me,  that  the  king's 
house  was  a  very  beautiful  building — the  most 
so  of  any  that  had  ever  been  erected  at  the 
islands;  but  scarGe  any  thing  that  could  have 
been  told  of  it,  as  a  structure  in  the  native  style, 
would  have  prepared  me  for  the  coup  d'ceil,  as 
we  passed  the  threshold. 

"  The  whole  is  one  apartment — spacious, 
light,  lofty,  and  truly  elegant.  All  the  timbers 
insight,  the  numerous  posts,  rafters,  and  centre 
pillars,  are  of  a  fine  substantial  size,  and  of  a 
dark,  hard  wood,  hewn  with  the  nicest  regu- 
larity. The  lashings  of  sinnit,  made  of  the 
fibres  of  the  cocoa  nut  breached  white,  are  put 
on  with  such  neatness,  and  wrought  into  so 
beautiful  a  pattern,  at  close  and  regular  inter- 
vals, as  to  give  to  the  posts  and  rafters  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  divided  into  natural  sections 
by  them ;  and  to  produce,  by  the  whiteness 
and  nice  workmanship  of  the  braid,  in  contrast 
with  the  colours  of  the  wood,  an  effect  striking 
and  highly  ornamental. 

"  But  that,  which  most  attracted  my  admi- 
ration in  the  building,  is  an  improvement — a 
device  of  native  ingenuity— of  which  I  was 
told  we  then  saw  the  first  spefeimen,  and  which 
gives  to  the  interior  a  finish,  as  beautiful  as 
appropriate,  to  such  an  edifice.  It  is  a  lining, 
between  the  timbers  and  the  thatch,  screening 
entirely  from  sight  the  grass  of  which  the 
external  covering  is  composed  ;  and,  which 
always  gave  an  air  of  rudeness,  and  a  barn- 
yard look,  even  to  the  handsomest  and  best 
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finished  of  their  former  establishments.  The 
manufacture  is  from  a  small,  round  mountain 
vine,  of  a  rich  chesnut  colour — tied  horizon- 
tally, stem  upon  stem,  as  closely  as  possible,  in 
the  manner,  and  probably  in  imitation,  of  the 
painted  window  blinds  of  split  bamboo,  brought 
from  the  East  Indies,  once  much  in  fashion, 
and  still  occasionally  seen  in  the  United  States. 

"  The  whole  of  the  inside,  from  the  floor  to 
the  peak  of  the  roof — a  height  of  at  least  forty 
feet — is  covered  with  this,  seemingly  in  one 
piece  ;  imparting,  by  the  beauty  of  its  colour 
and  entire  effect,  an  air  of  richness  to  the 
room,  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  tapestry, 
and  arras  hangings  of  more  polished  audience 
chambers. 

<l  The  floor  also  is  a  novelty,  and  an  expe- 
riment here:  consisting — in  place  of  the  ground 
strewn  with  rushes  or  grass,  as  a  foundation  for 
the  mats,  as  was  formerly  the  case — of  a  pave- 
ment of  stone  and  mortar,  spread  with  a  cement 
of  lime,  having  all  the  smoothness  and  hardness 
of  marble.  Upon  this,  beautifully  variegated 
mats  of  Tauai  were  spread — forming  a  carpet 
as  delightful,  and  appropriate  to  the  climate,  as 
could  have  been  selected.  Large  windows  on 
either  side,  and  the  folding  doors  of  glass  at 
each  end,  are  hung  with  draperies  of  crimson 
damask  ;  besides  which,  and  the  mats  on  the 
floors,  the  furniture  consists  of  handsome  pier 
tables,  and  large  mirrors  ;  of  a  line  of  glass 
chandeliers  suspended  through  the  centre,  with 
lustres  and  candelabra  of  bronze,  ornamented 
or-molu,  affixed  to  the  pillars  lining  the  sides 
and  ends  of  the  apartment ;  and  of  portraits  in 
oil  of  the  late  king  and  queen,  taken  in  London, 
placed,  at  the  upper  end,  in  carved  frames 
richly  gilt. 

"  Such,  dear  H  ,  is  the  reception  room 

of  his  majesty  of  Hawaii,  in  1829.  Contrasted 
with  the  one,  into  which  you  were  received, 
in  1823 — in  those  days  considered  highly  re- 
spectable and  elegant — and  w,Hh  that,  in  which 
Lord  Byron  and  suit  were  ushered,  in  1825, 
the  difference  is  equal,  almost  to  the  improve- 
ments that  would  take  place  in  a  century,  in  the 
abodes  of  royalty  in  most  other  countries;  and 
greater  than  that  which  now  exists  between 
the  new  and  the  old  rooms  in  Windsor  Castle. 
I  do  not  fear  being  thought  extravagant,  in 
saying  that  the  palace  of  Kauikeaouli  would, 
even  in  the  royal  park,  form  a  rustic  pavilion, 
in  which  his  mnjesty  of  England  might  occa- 
sionally lounge,  not  only  with  comfort,  but 
with  delight." 

After  going  through  the  ceremonies  of  a 
royal  presentation, 

"The  king  invited  the  captain  and  officers  to 
a  glass  of  wine,  and  led  the  way  to  a  side  table, 
handsomely  laid  with  a  superb  set  of  cut  glass, 
stained  and  ornamented  with  cameos  in  white, 
on  large  trays  of  silver  plate.  This  movement 
broke  up  tlx:  formality  of  the  seated  circle,  and 
various  familiar  groups  were  formed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  room,  engaged  in  easy  and 
pleasant  conversation. 

"Tamehameiia  III.,  or  as  more  generally 
styled,  K  u  ikkaoum,  instead  of  the  little  boy 
you  knew,  in  1825,  is  now  a  fine,  stout  young 
man  of  sixteen:  as  graceful,  well-bred,  and 
perfectly  gentleman  like  in  his  whole  deport- 
mont,  as  any  lad  of  his  age  iu  the  most  polished 


circles  of  our  country.  I  was  highly  gratified 
with  the  dignity  and  propriety  of  his  demean- 
our ;  and  still  more  so,  to  learn  that  his  private 
character  is  as  unexceptionable,  as  his  public 
appearance  is  manly  and  becoming  the  station 
he  occupies. 

"  At  the  end  of  an  hour  we  took  our  leave, 
much  pleased  with  the  whole  entertainment — 
the  guards  still  on  post,  presenting  arms  again 
as  we  passed.  The  officers  expressed  them- 
selves astonished  at  the  reception  ;  and  seemed 
half  disposed  to  charge  me  with  having  de- 
ceived them,  in  the  representations  I  had  made, 
both  in  my  public  account,  and  in  private 
conversations,  of  the  state  of  advancement 
among  the  people.  On  disavowing  this,  and 
expressing  the  surprise  I  had  myself  experien- 
ced— notwithstanding  my  knowledge  of  their 
slate  only  four  years  ago — they  replied,  that 
the  truth  then  must  be,  which  is  unquestionably 
the  fact,  that  the  reports  given  of  the  people 
by  the  missionaries  and  by  visiters,  have  by  no 
means  kept  pace  with  the  rapid  strides  making 
by  them,  in  the  various  departments  of  civi- 
lization and  refinement." 

Recent  communications  from  a  Traveller  in 
Hayli. 

(Continued  from  page  283.) 

"  In  the  country  districts  of  Hayti,  where 
no  churches  exist,  there  are  yet  spots  devoted 
to  the  sepulture  of  the  dead.  These  conse- 
crated places,  adorned  with  many  a  memorial 
of  affectionate  regret,  enjoy  a  kind  of  special 
sanctity  from  associations  of  love  as  well  as 
religion,  and  turn  aside  many  a  pilgrim,  there 
to  offer  his  evening  and  morning  incense  of 
prayer  and  praise.  One  sees  frequently,  in 
the  mountain  pathway,  crosses  adorned  with 
chaplets  of  fresh  flowers,  just  placed  by  the 
hands  of  affection,  as  the  matin  sacrifice  of  a 
holy  passion  that  survives  the  cold  oblivion  of 
the  grave.  By  the  road  ascending  to  La  Coupe 
and  Bellevue,  under  a  kind  of  grove  of  forest 
trees,  is  one  of  these  public  cemeteries. 
Tombs  and  crosses  are  there  seen  decked 
with  many  a  fading  tribute  of  fresh-gathered 
blossoms.  It  looks  a  pretty,  wild,  secluded 
spot,  and  the  chequering  of  the  white  tombs 
with  the  shadows  of  the  pendant  foliage,  at  the 
first  view,  excites  a  sense  of  melancholy  beauty; 
but  the  charm  vanishes  upon  near  examina- 
tion, and  the  offering  of  early  flowers,  or  cof- 
fins in  mason-work,  under  canopies,  painted 
with  most  provoking  minuteness,  and  orna- 
mented with  hideous  death's  heads,  is  at  once 
destroyed  in  all  its  sentimental  charm,  by  the 
existence  of  puerility  and  bad  taste.  It  was 
here  we  took  leave  of  our  friends  journeying 
to  the  mountains,  while  we,  continuing  our 
travel  in  the  plains,  found  ourselves  in  half  an 
hour  at  Digneron,  the  plantation  of  the  trea- 
aurer-general. 

"  Lands  newly  denuded  of  their  forest  show- 
ed the  continual  progress  of  cultivation.  We 
crossed  the  Grande  Riviere,  wide,  stony,  and 
desolate,  having  in  view  the  dark  mountain 
gorge,  through  which  it  poured  its  waters  to 
the  plains.  A  sort  of  unproductive  common 
stretched  through  half  a  mile  of  our  road, 
where  asses  were  feeding,  and  geese  swimming 
in  the  narrow  rills.    Clusters  of  green  trees, 


heavy  and  leafy,  that  rose  along  the  edge  of 
an  elevated  line,  told  our  approach  to  the  fer- 
tile scenes  of  Digneron.  Ascending  a  little 
broken  ground,  we  beheld  before  us  the  long 
aqueduct  on  circular  arches  ;  in  the  groves  of 
mangoes,  oranges,  avocados,  and  other  fruits, 
that,  contrasting  their  verdure  with  the  dark 
and  rugged  mountains,  or  diversifying  the 
bright  level  space  of  the  outstretched  plains, 
formed  green  walks  and  shadowy  bowers. 
Beside  it  the  proprietor's  dwelling,  a  new,  spa- 
cious, and  elegant  edifice,  terraced  on  a  gen- 
tle rise,  was  in  front  of  the  mill  and  boiling- 
house.  The  gardens  were  extensive.  Its 
avenues,  rich  in  umbrageous  foliage  and  fra- 
grant blossoms,  gratified  the  senses  and  sooth- 
ed the  feelings  with  enjoyment  and  repose. 
The  water-mill  was  similarly  constructed  with 
that  of  Moquet.  There  was  here  the  busy 
stir  of  labour.  Carts  were  rapidly  passing 
and  repassing  with  canes  from  the  fields.  The 
mill  wheels  were  rolling  on  with  their  still, 
dull  sound  of  rushing  waters ;  while  horses, 
asses,  mules,  cows,  and  sheep,  pressed  eager- 
ly around  the  feeding  places  for  the  skimmed 
refuse  of  the  boiling-house." 

"  1830.  Aug.  7.  We  had  rested  at  Moquet 
for  the  night,  it  was  Saturday  morning — all 
toil  on  the  estate  had  ceased  till  the  following 
Monday,  according  to  the  regulations  of  rural 
rest  in  the  code  of  agricultural  labour.  This 
being  the  general  market  day  throughout  the 
republic,  the  cultivators  were  stirring  betimes 
to  visit  the  neighbouring  town  and  city.  I  ob- 
served at  the  door  of  the  sugar  works  of  Mo- 
quet, some  half-dozen  panniered  asses,  and 
women  and  men  in  their  clean  market  dresses, 
engaged  in  the  turmoil  of  apparent  traffic. 
A  number  of  gourds,  recently  filled  with  syrup, 
were  arranged  on  the  ground,  or  placed  in  the 
panniers  ;  other  empty  ones  were  being  filled 
at  the  coolers  ;  and  for  the  syrup  so  supplied, 
money  was  received  by  the  manager  at  the 
boiling-house  door.  I  found  these  were  the 
cultivators  of  the  property  who  came  hither 
to  purchase,  for  the  weekly  market,  the  pro 
duce  from  whose  sale  they  were  eventually  to 
draw  their  division  of  property.  This  is  the 
usual  practice.  The  circumstance  is  import- 
ant, not  merely  as  showing  in  part  the  demands 
for  home  consumption,  but  as  exhibiting,  and 
so  it  was  pointed  out  to  me,  a  most  valuable 
moral  feature  in  the  existing  operation  of  the 
rural  law.  As  each  person  draws  a  share 
from  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  estate,  it 
becomes  each  person's  interest  to  sec  that  no 
part  of  the  property  be  diminished  by  theft. 
Every  one  is  obviously  interested  in  concen- 
trating all  his  market  purchases  at  the  mills  at 
which  he  derives  a  relative  profit.  Hence 
every  week  of  the  crop  realises  a  cash  sale  of 
some  part  of  the  proceeds,  through  the  deal- 
ings of  the  cultivators  themselves,  while  a 
principle  of  rigid  honesty  is  established  in  the 
management  of  the  general  concerns.  The 
Ilaytien  proprietor,  I  am  told,  never  has  to 
complain  that  the  estate  is  pilfered." 

"  I  had  now  seen  a  great  portion  of  the  Cul 
de  Sac,  examined  its  cultivation,  observed  its 
soil,  the  deep  black  earth,  and  the  warm,  mel- 
low, hazel-tinted  mould.  The  fertility  of  these 
plains  is  inexhaustibly  great — a  little  effort 
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puts  it  into  a  state  of  tillage,  and  the  facilities 
of  irrigation  render  it  constantly  productive. 
Perpetual  spring  appears  to  rest  everywhere  ; 
but  was  it  not  that  the  Grande  Riviere,  and  the 
stream  of  the  Riviere  Blanche,  directed  by  the 
labours  of  art,  pour  the  refreshment  of  their 
waters  through  all  parts  of  the  surface,  the 
soil,  with  all  the  advantages  of  its  great 
natural  fertility,  must  have  continued  an  irre- 
claimable wilderness.  The  clouds,  attracted 
by  the  high  mountains  that  line  the  plains  to 
the  north  and  south,  seldom  shed  upon  them 
light  invigorating  showers.  At  stated  seasons 
the  rains  descend,  but  in  such  torrents  that 
they  wash  as  well  as  saturate  the  soil  with 
moisture,  and  the  rivers,  increased  into  floods, 
convert  the  whole  district  subjected  to  their 
influence  into  a  stony  and  sterile  desert. 

M  Vast  as  are  the  resources  of  the  land,  pro- 
perties, when  offered  for  sale,  bear  compara- 
tively a  small  value.  Its  wealth,  from  the 
very  irrigation  required,  can  be  commanded 
only  by  artificial  means.  The  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining labourers,  and  the  great  outlay  requir- 
ed for  the  restoration  of  the  old  sugar  works, 
or  rather  for  the  erection  of  new  ones,  render 
a  great  capital  an  essential  requisite  in  the 
first  instance,  in  order  to  the  establishment  of 
sugar  estates  on  the  ancient  system.  The 
people  of  Hayti,  in  general,  are  not  sufficiently 
moneyed  men  for  this  purpose  ;  and  as  the  la- 
bourers are  paid,  not  by  wages,  but  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  proceeds,  it  is  evident  that  whatever 
occurs  in  the  returns  of  a  sugar  estate'  to 
disappoint  the  proprietor,  must  occasion  loss 
to  the  cultivator.  The  progress  of  sugar 
tillage,  therefore,  on  the  old  plan,  must  always 
be  greatly  retarded  in  this  country." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend.' 
SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  HISTORY  AND 
WRITINGS  OF  FRIENDS. 

John  Chambers  was  one  whom  it.  pleased 
the  Lord  to  visit  very  early,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare and  sanctify  him  as  a  chosen  vessel  for 
his  service,  and  whilst  but  a  youth,  to  endue 
him  with  a  gift  in  the  ministry  ;  in  which  being 
faithful,  he  grew  and  became  skilful  in  the 
word  of  righteousness  and  mysteries  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  and  having  a  dispensation  of  the 
gospel  committed  to  his  trust,  a  necessity  was 
upon  him  to  preach  the  same  in  the  love  of 
Christ  which  constrained  him  thereunto  ;  and 
he  freely  ministered  of  the  gift  he  had  received, 
according  to  the  ability  God  gave,  as  a  good 
steward  and  servant  to  many  for  the  Lord's 
sake,  labouring  for  the  salvation  of  souls. 
More  particularly  he  was  zealously  concerned 
that  those  who  had  known  God's  gracious 
visitation  to  their  souls,  might,  in  a  special 
manner,  beware  of  an  inordinate  love  and  de- 
sire after  the  lawful  things  of  this  world,  lest 
thereby  the  good  seed  should  be  hindered  from 
bringing  forth  fruit  to  perfection.  He  was 
earnest  with  such,  who  having  been  descended 
from^godly  parents,  that  had  served  the  Lord 
faithfully,  and  been  honourable  in  his  church, 
were  of  pretty  orderly  conversation  among  men, 
and  had  a  clean  and  plain  outside,  and  a  form  of 
religion  by  education,  that  they  should  not  trust 
in  these  things,  but  be  earnestly  concerned  to 
seek  after  God  for  themselves,  that  they  might 


witness  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  cir- 
cumcision of  the  spirit,  that  they  might  be 
Israelites  indeed,  Jews  inward,  and  the  seed  of 
Abraham  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  so 
succeed  their  parents  in  the  line  of  righteous- 
ness. 

Thomas  Wight,  of  Cork,  was  born  in  the 
year  1640,  and  lived  to  the  advanced  age 
of  84.  During  his  apprenticeship,  he  heard 
of  a  Quaker's  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  residence  at  Bandon,  which 
curiosity  drew  him  to  attend.  Finding  the 
people  sat  silent  a  long  time,  he  began  to  be 
very  uneasy,  and  to  think,  that  as  he  had  heard 
the  Quakers  were  witches,  he  might  be  be- 
witched if  he  staid  much  longer.  However, 
he  wailed  until  Francis  Howgill  rose  and  ut- 
tered these  words:  "  Before  the  eye  can  see,  it 
must  be  opened  ;  before  the  ear  can  hear,  it 
must  be  unstopped  ;  and  before  the  heart  can 
understand,  it  must  be  illuminated."  This 
sentence,  as  Francis  opened  it  to  the  con- 
gregation, made  a  deep  impression  upon 
Thomas's  mind,  and  he  became  in  measure 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine 
preached;  but  the  prejudice  of  education,  and 
the  reproach  cast  on  him  by  his  relations  for 
going  to  a  Quaker  meeting,  very  much  wore 
off  those  impressions,  until,  through  the 
powerful  preaching  of  Edward  Burrough, 
reaching  to  the  state  of  his  soul,  he  was  again 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  the 
divine  will,  and  he  now  resolved  to  pursue 
the  path  of  duty  through  all  the  difficulties  and 
opposition  that  might  attend  him.  He  became 
a  by-word  among  his  relatives  and  acquaint 
ances,  which  he  bore  patiently,  not  wasting 
his  strength  by  needless  disputation,  but  re- 
tiring into  silence,  solitude,  and  reading  the  holy 
Scriptures,  he  was  taught  in  the  school  of 
Christ.  From  conviction  that  it  was  his  reli- 
gious duly,  he  adopted  the  plain  language  and 
garb  of  Friends,  on  which  account  he  was  cast 
off  by  his  relations,  and  lived  some  time  with 
his  master,  who  highly  respected  him,  for  his 
singular  faithfulness  and  trustiness  in  his  ser- 
vice. Entering  afterwards  into  business  for 
himself,  the  way  soon  opened  for  acquiring 
great  riches  ;  but  he  was  stopped  in  the  pur- 
suit by  an  intimation,  deeply  affecting  his  mind 
that  he  could  not  be  heir  of  two  kingdoms. 
Hereupon  he  retrenched  his  worldly  concerns, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  truth, 
preferring  the  fruits  of  righteousness  and  peace 
to  the  acquisition  of  wealth  and  worldly  gran- 
deur. 

William  Penn.  Christ  bids  his  followers 
take  "  heed  and  beware  of  covetousness,"  and 
he  giveth  a  reason  for  it,  that  carrieth  a  most 
excellent  instruction  in  it  ;  "  for  (saith  he)  a 
man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of 
the  things  which  he  possesseth."  "  Truly  it  is 
a  reproach  to  a  man,  especially  the  religious 
man,  that  he  knows  not  when  he  hath  enough  ; 
when  to  leave  off;  when  to  be  satisfied.  That 
notwithstanding  God  sends  him  one  plentiful 
season  of  grain  after  another,  he  is  so  far  from 
making  that  the  cause  of  withdrawing  from 
the  traffic  of  the  world,  that  he  makes  it  a 
reason  for  launching  further  into  it ;  as  if  the 
more  he  hath,  the  more  he  may.  He  therefore 
reneweth  his  appetite,  bestirs  himself  more  than 


ever,  that  he  may  have  his  share  in  the  scramble, 
while  any  thing  is  to  be  got;  this  is,  as  if 
cumber,  not  retirement,  and  gain,  not  content, 
were  the  duty  and  comfort  of  a  Christian.  O  ! 
that  this  thing  was  better  considered  !  for  by 
not  being  so  observable  nor  obnoxious  to  the 
law  as  other  vices  are,  there  is  more  danger, 
for  want  of  this  check.  It  is  plain  that  most 
people  strive  not  for  substance,  but  wealth. 
Some  there  be  that  love  it  strongly,  and  spend 
it  liberally,  when  they  have  got  it.  Though 
this  be  sinful,  yet  more  commendable  than  to 
love  money  for  money's  sake.  That  is  one  of 
the  basest  passions  the  mind  of  man  can  be 
captivated  with  :  a  perfect  lust ;  and  a  greater, 
and  a  more  soul-defiling  one,  there  is  notin  the 
whole  catalogue  of  concupiscence — which  con- 
sidered, should  quicken  people  into  a  serious 
examination,  how  far  this  temptation  of  love  of 
money  hath  entered  them  ;  and  the  rather,  be- 
cause the  steps  it  maketh  into  the  mind  are 
almost  insensible,  which  renders  the  danger 
greater.  Thousands  think  themselves  uncon- 
cerned in  the  caution,  that  yet  are  perfectly 
guilty  of  the  evil.  How  can  it  be  otherwise, 
when  those  that  have,  from  a  low  condition, 
acquired  thousands,  labour  yet  to  advance, 
yea,  double  and  treble  those  thousands;  and 
that  with  the  same  care  and  contrivance  by 
which  they  got  them?  Is  this  to  live  com- 
fortably, or  to  be  rich  ?  Do  we  not  see  how 
early  they  rise  ;  how  late  they  go  to  bed  ?  how 
full  of  the  'change,  the  shops,  the  warehouse, 
the  custom-house  ;  of  bills,  bonds,  charter  par- 
ties, &c.  they  are  ?  running  up  and  down  as 
if  it  were  to  save  the  life  of  a  condemned 
innocent.  An  insatiable  lust,  and  therein  un- 
grateful to  God,  as  well  as  hurtful  to  man,  who 
giveth  it  to  them  to  use,  and  not  to  love  ;  that 
is  the  abuse.  And  if  this  care,  contrivance 
and  industry,  and  that  continually,  be  not  from 
the  love  of  money,  in  those  that  have  ten  times 
more  than  they  began  with,  and  much  more 
than  they  spend  or  need,  I  know  not  what  tes- 
timony man  can  give  of  his  love  to  any  thing." 

S. 


HICKSITE  REVIEW  EXAMINED— NO.  I. 

An  article  appeared  in  Gould's  Advocate  of 
12th  month,  the  18lh,  headed  "the  Creed," 
and  designed,  as  it  would  seem,  as  a  review  of 
the  testimony  of  the  Society  of  Friends  on  the 
continent  of  America.  It  was  continued 
through  the  successive  numbers  of  the  Advo- 
cate down  to  that  of  the  third  month,  in  which 
the  subject  appears  to  be  brought  to  a  close. 
When  the  article  in  the  12th  month  appeared,  I 
saw  that  the  Hicksites  were  about  to  sive 
further  evidence  of  their  dissent  from  us  on  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  I  was 
willing  that  they  should  do  it  in  their  own  way, 
without  being  in  the  least  degree  diverted  from 
it  by  any  reply  from  us.  Presuming  that  they 
have  finished  what  they  intended  to  say  on  the 
subject,  I  think  it  proper  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  this  Review. 

The  writer  of  the  article  before  us  has 
thought  proper  to  use  for  a  signature  the 
single  letter  L.  probably,  Lewis — and  not 
improbably,  Evan  Lewis — the  author  of  the 
Defence  of  Elias  Hicks,  and  now  understood 
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to  be  the  conductor  of  the  Advocate.  The 
paper  itself  is  the  Hicksite  Journal.  The  pri- 
mary object  of  the  publication,  we  are  told  in 
an  editorial  article  in  the  first  number  of  the 
first  vol.  was  "  to  illustrate  the  character  and 
principles"  of  their  Society.  In  another  edi- 
torial article,  vol.  ii,  p.  383,  384,  we  are  told 
that  "  the  editorial  department  will  be  under 
the  exclusive  control  of  members  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends" — that  is,  the  Hicksites. 
Again,  in  vol.  iii,  p.  404,  another  editorial 
article  says,  "  Nothing  shall  be  admitted  into 
its  pages  but  that  which  is  in  every  respect  ap- 
propriate to  the  Society  of  Friends  [Hicksites] 
and  worthy  of  preservation  ;"  &c.  We  may 
therefore  reasonably  conclude,  not  only  that 
the  Advocate  is  entirely  a  Hicksite  Journal — 
is  under  their  control,  subservient  to  their 
views,  and  supported  by  their  patronage — but 
that  the  series  of  articles  before  us  was  con- 
sidered "in  every  respect  appropriate"  to 
their  Society — "  and  worthy  of  preservation," 
as  calculated  to  "  illustrate  the  character  and 
principles"  of  the  sect. 

The  writer  has  selected  for  a  motto  or  text, 
a  quotation,  which  seems  to  be  from  the  Scotch 
bard  Burns — though  considerably  changed  in 
its  phraseology. 

"  Could  we  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us 
It  would  from  many  a  folly  free  us 

And  silly  notion." 

On  entering  upon  a  Review  of  a  Testimony 
in  which  the  eight  yearly  meetings  of  Friends  on 
the  continent  of  America  had  united  on  the  most 
important  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion, 
it  might  have  been  expected  that  an  individual 
possessing  the  least  degree  of  serious  regard 
for  the  subjects,  or  respect  for  the  feelings  of 
so  large  a  body  of  Christians,  would  not  have 
selected  for  his  pattern  the  Scotch  poet,  when 
writing  on  one  of  the  most  contemptible  sub- 
jects. I  suspect,  however,  if  Burns  were  now 
living,  he -would  not  feel  himself  in  the  least 
degree  honoured  by  his  copyist. 

The  writer  in  the  Advocate  has  practically 
illustrated  the  application  of  his  text.  They 
have  claimed  the  character  of  tolerants,  have 
complained  of  controversy,  and  said  much 
against  attaching  importance  to  doctrines. 
And  yet,  now  that  they  are  separate  from  us, 
and  are  not  at  all  responsible  for  what  we 
profess — they  have  made  a  deliberate  attack 
upon  us,  for  the  Testimony  that  we  have 
issued  in  regard  to  the  doctrines  which  we 
hold.  But  further — it  has  been  a  sentiment 
with  the  Society  of  Hicksites,  "  belief  is  not  a 
voluntary  act  of  the  mind,  but  is  derived  from 
evidence  that  we  cannot  resist."  Quaker,  vol. 
i,  p.  186 — that  a  man  "cannot  believe  any 
thing  but  what  the  divine  light  gives  him  an 
evidence  of,  and  this  he  must  believe,  and  he 
cannot  resist  it."  ib.  146.  E.  Hicks  called  it 
u  nonsense"  to  trouble  themselves  about  what 
their  friends  believed — see  the  last  quoted 
page.  And  surely  if  the  censure  will  fully 
apply  to  any  class  of  people  upon  earth,  it  will 
to  those  who  have  adopted  his  sentiments. 
For  these  not  only  to  enter  into  doctrinal  con- 
troversies, but  to  attack  other  religious  socie- 
ties for  their  belief,  is  singularly  absurd.  l)o 
they  suppose  the  doctrines  arc  totally  desti- 


tute of  evidence — that  nobody  can  believe 
them?  If  so,  their  opposition  could  answer  r.o 
other  purpose  than  to  show  their  hostility  to  a 
society  with  which  they  have  no  connexion. 
They  must  also  be  extremely  uncharitable  in 
discrediting  the  solemn  declarations  of  so  many 
thousand  individuals,  who  say  decidedly  that 
they  do  believe  the  doctrines  in  question. 
Place  the  subject  on  this  ground — admit  that 
they  suppose  some  people  believe  the  doctrines 
contained  in  the  Testimony — and  that  there  is 
a  probability  that  others  will  believe  them — 
the  only  supposition  on  which  an  attack  could 
possibly  be  reconciled — and  on  the  principle 
stated  in  the  Quaker — it  must  be  through  the 
evidence  of  the  divine  light,  that  it  is  already 
believed  by  some,  and  may  be  believed  by  others. 
They  then  must  array  themselves  (on  their 
own  principles)  against  the  evidence  of  the 
divine  light — admitting  at  the  same  time  that 
they  cannot  resist  it !  !  Again — they  have  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  the  public,  and  their 
own  party,  that  they  hold  the  original  doctrines 
of  the  Society  of  Friends — without  this,  they 
know  that  th.^ir  claims  to  the  property  of  the 
society  would  rest  upon  no  foundation  at  all: 
but  while  insisting  that  they  hold  the  doctrines 
of  the  early  members  of  the  society,  their  bit- 
terest censure  upon  us  is  for  expiessing  our 
belief  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  senti- 
ments of  our  primitive  Friends,  and  mostly  in 
their  very  language.  There  is  not  a  single 
point  of  doctrine  in  the  Testimony,  which  has 
been  condemned  in  the  review,  which  is  not 
clearly  and  unequivocally  the  doctrine  of  our 
primitive  Friends. 

At  a  time  when  our  opponents  are  claiming 
to  hold  the  doctrines  of  our  predecessors  in 
religious  profession,  it  is  of  importance  to  turn 
upon  them  the  evidences  which  they  them- 
selves afford,  that  they  do  not.  It  is  not  desir- 
able to  widen  the  field  of  controversy  on  the 
present  'occasion,  but.  to  show  in  the  first  place 
that  they  are  carrying  on  an  offensive  war 
against  the  doctrines  of  our  predecessors, 
while  we  are  standing  in  their  defence.  In 
confining  them  to  this  point,  I  do  not  intend 
to  abandon  the  ground  of  the  correctness  of 
the  principles  we  hold,  nor  to  deprive  myself 
of  the  privilege  of  showing,  as  we  pass  along, 
the  absurdities  in  which  our  opponents  are 
involved. 

The  article  in  the  Advocate  is  headed  with 
the  word  "  Creed."  They  have  called  the 
"  Doctrines  of  Friends"  a  creed.  The  pam- 
phlet, of  Extracts,  compiled  by  the  meeting  for 
sufferings  in  Philadelphia — a  mere  tract,  was 
called  a  creed.  The  declarations  of  the  seve- 
ral yearly  meetings  have  received  the  same 
distinction,  and  now  the  "  testimony  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  on  the  continent  of  America" 
•is  called  a  creed.  From  these  facts  it  appears 
that  the  Hicksites  consider  the  term  as  em- 
bracing doctrinal  publications,  whether  books 
or  pamphlets — or  published  by  meetings  or 
individuals.  And  yet  they  have  contended 
that  the  Society  of  Friands  never  had  a  creed 
— which,  with  the  latitude  they  have  taken  in 
the  construction  of  the  term,  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  saying  that  the  Society  never  had  a  book 
or  a  pamphlet, on  doctrinal  subjects,  published 
cither  by  meetings  or  individuals!!   Men  of 


sense  should  be  ashamed  of  such  play  upon 
words,  to  excite  and  mislead  the  ignorant. 
The  writer  of  the  review  before  us,  shows  that 
this  stratagem  is  completely  exhausted,  and 
that  a  resort  to  it  can  amount  to  nothing  but 
an  exposure.  He  acknowledges  that  "  every 
religious  association  has  an  undoubted  right  to 
adopt  a  creed  for  themselves."  Advocate, 
vol.  iii,  p.  405.  How  different  is  this  sentiment 
from  the  declamation  which  we  have  heard 
for  mure  than  eight  years.  Again,  to  keep  up 
the  old  strain,  he  tells  us,  "  that  the  early 
Friends  bore  a  -clear  and  decided  testimony 
against  all  creeds,  and  confessions  of  faith,  and 
systems  of  religion,  which  did  not  proceed  from 
the  light  of  the  Spirit,  enlightening  the  under- 
standing in  matters  of  faith  and  worship."  ib. 
What  then?  Did  they  bear  a  testimony  against 
such  creeds  or  confessions  of  faith,  or  systems 
of  religion  as  proceeded  from  thatdivine  source? 
Did  they  ever  bear  a  testimony  against  writing 
books,  to  set  forth  the  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion — or  declarations  for  the  same 
purpose,  either  by  meetings  or  by  individuals? 
The  history  of  the  Society  in  early  times  ex- 
hibits a  continual  series  of  books  and  pam- 
phlets on  the  doctrines  which  they  held. 

The  writer  in  the  Advocate  was  aware  of 
this  fact,  and  yet  he  attempted  to  draw  a  distinc- 
tion which  does  not  exist — by  casting  a  reflec- 
tion on  our  proceedings,  for  which  there  i3 
not  the  least  foundation.  And  what  is  the 
more  remarkable,  hoth  the  writer  in  the  Ad- 
vocate and  the  mass  of  his  readers  must  know, 
perfectly  well,  that  there  is  not  the  least  sha- 
dow of  reason  for  the  insinuation.  "  It  is 
true"  says  he,  "  that  they  [early  Friends]  were 
induced  to  give  to  the  world,  at  different  times, 
declarations  of  what  they  believed,  to  meet  and 
refute  false  charges;  but  not  in  the  character 
of  a  system  of  religion  to  be  adopted  and  sub- 
scribed to  by  all  their  members."  p.  405.  It 
is  really  surprising  that  any  man  of  intelli- 
gence should  produce  an  impression  on  public 
opinion,  that  Friends  require  all  their  mem- 
bers to  subscribe  to  the  "  declarations"  which 
have  been  published  by  the  several  yearly 
■meetings.  He  must  know  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  And  so  palpable  an  attempt  at  misre- 
presentation can  admit  of  no  apology.  If  he 
should  deny  intending  to  convey  the  idea  which 
I  have  mentioned,  we  may  well  inquire  what 
he  did  intend  to  convey  ?  It  was  either  this, 
or  it  was  nothing  which  could  have  any  possi- 
ble relation  to  an  article  attacking  the  "  Tes- 
timony" as  a  "  creed." 

(To  bo  continued.) 

Epistle  from  our  Yearly  Sleeting  held  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, by  adjournments,  from  the  \&th 
of  the  \th  month  to  the  23d  of  the  same,  in- 
clusive, 1831.  £ 

To  the  quarterly  and  monthly  meetings  of 
Friends  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware, &c. 

Dear  Friends, 

This  meeting  has  been  bowed  in  an  humbling 
sense  of  the  inroads  which  the  Spirit  of  the 
world  has,  in  numerous  instances,  made  upon 
our  highly  favoured  Society;  under  which  ex- 
ercise, the  minds  of  many  brethren  have  been 
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engaged  in  fervent  travail,  that  the  cause  of 
weakness  and  faultering  may  be  searched  into 
and  removed.  We  ardently  desire  that  our 
beloved  friends,  who  .have  been  strengthened 
to  withstand  the  torrent  of  infidelity  which  has 
passed  through  our  borders,  and  experienced 
deliverance  wrought,  where  no  way  could  be 
discovered  by  the  wisdom  of  man,  may  be  fully 
impressed  with  the  awful  responsibility  of  the 
profession  which  we  are  making  to  the  world, 
and  of  the  obligation  we  are  under,  to  bring 
forth  fruits  answerable  to  the  favours  which, 
in  unmerited  mercy,  have  been  extended  to  us. 
Under  this  engagement,  and  in  the  feeling  of 
gospel  love,  we  are  concerned  to  present  to 
the  members  of  this  meeting  some  considera- 
tions which  have  been  brought  before  us  on 
several  subjects. 

Our  primitive  Friendsfscrupulously  regard- 
ing the  precepts  of  our  blessed  Loid  and  his 
apostles,  were  led  not  only  into  the  disuse  of, 
but  into  a  testimony  against  many  customs  and 
practices  which,  through  the  corruption  that  is 
in  the  world,  were  esteemed  either  as  lawful, 
or  of  trivial  consequence.  Helying  upon  the 
testimony  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  inwardly 
opened  upon  their  understandings,  they  stood 
firm  against  the  deceitful  workings  of  the  spi- 
rit of  the  world  in  its  various  plausible  appear- 
ances :  hence,  though  grievous  sufferings  and 
many  deep  afflictions  ensued,  yel,  remaining 
unshaken  in  their  allegiance,  they  were  ena- 
bled to  hand  down  to  their  successors  in  reli- 
gious profession,  a  noble  and  illustrious  exam- 
ple of  the  purity  and  holiness  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

It  requires  no  very  close  examination  to  dis- 
cover, that  the  ardent  love  and  heavenly  mind- 
edness  which  so  conspicuously  marked  their 
footsteps,  have  much  declined  ;  and  that  for 
want  of  a  faithful  submission  to  the  leadings 
and  restrictions  of  the  spirit  of  truth,  graciously 
afforded  us  by  our  holy  Redeemer,  much  weak- 
ness and  many  deviations  are  common  within 
our  borders.  Some  by  their  dress  and  de- 
meanour appear  to  entertain  so  little  respect 
for  our  religious  testimonies,  as  scarcely  to 
acknowledge  connexion  with  us.  Others, 
whose  apparel  is  more  consistent,  give  way  to 
extravagance  in  the  furniture  of  their  houses  ; 
and,  in  their  intercourse  with  the  world,  swerve 
from  the  plain  scripture  language,  often  com- 
plying with  the  customary  salutations  and  com- 
pliments, and  make  use  of  th^names  of  months 
and  days,  given  in  honour  to  the  false  deities  of 
the  heathen.  Some  members,  though  plain 
themselves,  yet  permit  their  offspring,  even 
while  quite  young,  to  deviate  from  plainness 
and  simplicity  in  their  apparel  and  conversa- 
tion ;  hence  the  hands  of  parents  becoming 
weakened,  they  find,  when  greater  departures 
from  the  path  of  rectitude  appear,  they  are 
unable  to  discharge  their  awful,  and  important 
trust  with  that  integrity  and  religious  weight 
which  our  Christian  profession  enjoins.  There 
is  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  love  of  the 
world,  manifest  in  an  inordinate  desire  for  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  the  giving  of  parties, 
and  allowing  children  to  learn  music  and 
other  fashionable  accomplishments,  as  they  are 
called,  not  only  draw  the  youth  and  others  into 
much   vain  and  hurtful   conversation,  but, 


strengthening  the  corrupt  propensities  of  na- 
ture, they  become  widely  estranged  from  a  life 
of  self-denial  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Cross 
of  Christ;  and  that  many  so  far  fall  into  the 
temptations  of  the  enemy  of  all  righteousness, 
as  to  attend  at  places  of  public  amusement. 

An  indulgence  in  or  connivance  at  undue 
liberties,  renders  it  very  difficult  for  overseers 
or  other  concerned  Friends  to  extend  availing 
labour  towards  the  young  and  rising  genera- 
tion; and  when  these  inconsistencies  exist  in 
the  families  of  members  actively  engaged  in 
our  religious  Society,  monthly  meetings  be- 
come enfeebled,  and  an  obstruction  to  a  right 
advancement  is  often  felt. 

The  discipline  of  the  church  of  Christ,  stand- 
ing in  that  which  is  pure,  it  is  only  the  wisdom 
from  above  which  can  give  authority  to  it  ; 
hence,  where  any  whose  life  and  conduct  are 
not  according  to  the  leadings  and  government 
of  the  spirit  of  truth,  are  active  in  putting  the 
discipline  in  practice,  a  veil  is  gradually  drawn 
over  the  purity  of  discipline,  and  a  way  opened 
for  increasing  weakness  and  deviation. 

May  quarterly  and  monthly  meetings  enter 
deeply  into  this  concern,  which  has,  for  its 
object,  the  essential  well  being  of  our  reli- 
gious Society;  and  may  our  members  generally 
be  aroused  to  diligent,  impartial,  tender  la- 
bours both  in  meetings  and  in  our  families, 
that  through  divine  assistance  an  effectual  stop 
may  be  put  to  the  current  of  degeneracy  which 
is  fast  setting  in  upon  us;  that,  being  through 
the  power  and  virtue  of  the  spirit  of  our  bless- 
ed Lord,  brought  from  under  the  bondage  of 
corruption  which  so  greatly  abounds  in  the 
world,  we  may  become  more  evidently  clothed 
with  that  beauty  and  comeliness  which  adorns 
the  true  church,  and  as  lively  stones  be  built 
up  a  spiritual  house,  a  holy  priesthood,  to 
offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God 
by  Jesus  Christ. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  meeting. 

William  Evans, 
Cleric  to  the  meeting  this  year. 

Hannah  Paul, 
Cleric  to  the  womeii's  meeting  this  year. 

CLIMATE  OF  ENGLAND. 

In  a  paper  recently  published  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  Mr.  Knight 
says  that  he  entertains  no  doubt  whatever  but  that 
our  winters  are  generally  a  good  deal  less  severe 
than  formerly  ;  our  springs  more  cold  and  ungenial; 
our  summers,  and  particularly  the  latter  part  of  them, 
as  warm,  at  least,  as  they  formerly  were  ;  and  our 
autumns  considerably  warmer.  In  accounting  for 
these  changes,  our  author  observes,  that,  within 
the  last  fifty  years,  very  extensive  tracts  of  ground, 
which  were  previously  covered  with  trees,  have  been 
cleared,  and  much  waste  land  has  been  enclosed  and 
cultivated;  and  by  means  of  drains  and  improve- 
ments in  agriculture,  the  water  from  the  clouds  has 
been  more  rapidly  carried  off.  From  these  circum- 
stances, the  ground  becomes  more  dry  in  the  end  of 
May  than  it  was  formerly,  and  it  consequently  ab- 
sorbs and  retains  much  more  of  the  warm  summer 
rain  than  it  did  in  an  uncultivated  state ;  and  as  wa- 
ter in  cooling  is  known  to  give  out  much  heat  to 
surrounding  bodies,  much  warmth  must  be  communi- 
cated to  the  ground,  and  this  cannot  fail  to  affect  the 
temperature  of  the  autumn.  The  warm  autumnal 
rains,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  summer,  operate 
powerfully  upon  the  temperature  of  the  winter  ;  and, 
consistently  with  this  hypothesis,  Mr.  Knight  asserts 
that  he  has  observed,  that,  during  the  last  forty  years, 


when  the  summer  and  autumn  have  been  very  wet, 
the  succeeding  winter  has  been  mild  ;  and  that  when 
northeast  winds  have  prevailed  after  wet  seasons, 
the  winter  has  been  cold  and  cloudy,  but  without  se- 
vere frost,  probably  owing  to  the  ground  upon  the 
opposite  shores  of  the  continent  being  in  a  state 
similar  to  that  on  this  side  of  the  channel. 

Supposing  the  ground  to  contain  less  water  in  the 
commencement  of  winter,  on  account  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  drains  and  improvements  before  men- 
tioned, more  of  the  water  afforded  by  dissolving- 
snows  and  cold  rains  in  winter  will  necessarily  be 
absorbed  by  it;  and  in  the  end  of  February,  however 
dry  the  ground  may  have  been  at  the  winter  solstice, 
it  will  almost  always  be  found  saturated  with  water  ; 
and  as  the  influence  of  the  sun  is  as  powerful  on  the 
last  day  of  February  as  on  the  15lh  of  October,  and 
it  is  the  high  temperature  of  the  ground  in  the  latter 
period  which  occasions  the  difference  of  tempera- 
ture in  those  opposite  seasons,  Mr.  Knight  thinks 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  if  the  soil  be  rendered  more 
cold  by  the  absorption  of  water  at  nearly  the  freez- 
ing temperature,  the  weather  of  the  spring  must  be, 
to  some  extent,  injuriously  affected. — Journal  of  the 
"Royal  Institution  of  Greut  Britain. 

Temperature  of  the  Earth. — It  is  stated  that  the 
evidence  is  accumulating  in  favour  of  the  theory, 
that  the  temperature  of  the  earth  increases  as  we 
descend  below  its  surface.  In  some  places,  by  means 
of  natural  and  artificial  excavations,  the  earth  has 
been  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  1600  feet.  The  re- 
sult of  the  observations  made  in  the  different  excava- 
tions in  different  parts  of  the  globe  is,  that  there  is 
"  an  increase  of  heat  amounting  to  about  1  deg.  of 
Fahrenheit  for  every  4b  feet  in  depth;  that  at  the 
depth  of  10,000  feet  the  heat  would  be  sufficient  to 
boil  water,  and  that  at  the  depth  of  about  100  miles, 
or  one-fortieth  part  of  the  distance  to  the  centre,  the 
heat  would  be  intense  enough  to  melt  most  of  the 
earths  and  stones  that  are  known  to  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  globe."  This  theory,  says  the 
American  Almanac,  if  established,  is  calculated  to 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  and  opens 
a  wide  field  for  the  speculations  of  the  natural  histo- 
rian and  geologist. — Christian  Advocate. 

An  ingenious  plan  (says  an  English  Review)  for 
increasing  the  power  of  the  voice,  has  been  carried 
into  execution  at  AllerclifFs  church,  near  Sheffield. 
It  is  effected  by  erecting  a  concave  sounding  board, 
to  act  as  a  reflector  behind  the  reading  desk  and  pul- 
pit, with  the  speaker's  voice  near  the  focus  of  the 
concave.  The  effect  of  this  reflector,  it  is  said,  in- 
creases the  power  of  the  voice  five  times  beyond 
the  ordinary  volume,  so  that  it  can  be  heard  in  the 
most  distant  corner  of  the  church. — lb. 

Heal  of  the  night  in  London. — The  celebrated  me- 
teorologist, Luke  Howard,  discovered  a  very  singu- 
lar difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  night 
in  the  metropolis  and  in  the  country  a  few  miles 
distant.  On  an  average  often  years,  the  night  tem- 
perature of  London  was  found  to  be  considerably 
the  highest,  giving  44  deg.  80  min.  while  that  of  the 
country  was  only  41  deg.  10  min.  The  mean  varia- 
tion of  the  temperature  from  the  heat  of  the  day  to 
the  cold  of  the  night,  is,  in  London,  41  deg.  34  min.; 
in  the  country,  15  deg.  40  min.,  the  greater  mean  va- 
riation being  4  deg.  4  min.  in  the  country.  It  ren- 
ders the  preceding  facts  more  striking  that  the 
same  does  not  hold  of  the  temperature  by  day,  the 
average  difference  between  the  metropolis  and  coun- 
try, when  taken  by  the  month,  being  sometimes 
above,  sometimes  below,  and  at  others  nearly  parallel 
with  that  in  the  country. — lb. 

Palm  Leaf  Hals. — Most  of  our  readers  have  no 
idea,  probably,  of  the  extent  to  which  the  manufac 
lure  of  palm  leaf  hats  is  carried  in  this  state.  In  se- 
veral towns  we  might  mention,  from  twenty  to  fifty 
thousand  are  annually  made.  Two  establishments 
in  Barre,  those  of  Messrs.  Woods  and  Lee,  sent  to 
market  last  year  seventy-five  thousand  each.  It  is 
calculated  that  last  year  there  were  made  in  New 
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England  nine  hundred  thousand,  and  the  present 
year  two  millions,  of  this  species  of  hats.  Tbcy  are 
sold  for  about  $3  a  dozen,  and  shipped  to  the  south- 
ern states,  and  some  to  South  America,  where  they 
form  a  favourite  article  of  summer  wear. 

[Boston  Traveller. 

A  French  chemist  has  discovered  that  potatoes, 
one-third  boiled,  effectually  supply  the  place  of  soap 
in  washing  linen.  That  their  farina  is  a  useful  in- 
gredient in  starch,  has  long  been  known. 

From  the  Liberator. 

THE  CHILD'S  EVENING  HYMN, 

Father,  while  the  daylight  dies, 
Hear  our  grateful  voices  rise  ! 
For  the  blessings  that  we  share, 
For  thy  kindness  and  thy  care, 
For  the  joy  that  fills  our  breast, 
And  the  love  that  makes  us  blest, 

We  thank  thee,  Father. 

For  an  earthly  father's  arm,  , 
Shielding  us  from  wrong  and  harm ; 
For  a  mother's  watchful  cares, 
Mingled  with  her  many  prayers; 
For  the  happy  kindred  band, 
Midst  whose  peaceful  links  we  stand, — 
We  bless  thee,  Father. 

Yet,  while  'neath  the  evening  skies, 
Thus  we  bid  our  thanks  arise, 
Father!  still  we  think  of  those, 
Who  are  bowed  with  many  woes; 
Whom  no  earthly  parents'  arm 
Can  protect  from  wrong  and  harm, — 

The  poor  slaves,  Father. 

Ah!  while  we  are  richly  blest, 
They  are  wretched  and  distrest! 
Outcasts  in  their  native  land, 
Crush'd  beneath  oppression's  hand, 
Scarcely  knowing  even  thee, 
Mighty  Lord  of  earth  and  sea  ! 

Oh  save  them,  Father ! 

Touch  the  flinty  hearts  that  long 
Have  remorseless  done  them  wrong  ; 
Ope  the  eyes  that  long  have  been 
Blinded  to  each  guilty  scene ; 
That  the  slave — a  slave  no  more — 
Grateful  thanks  to  thee  may  pour, 

And  bless  thee,  Father ! 

E.  M.  C. 

HEBREW  POETS. 

The  sacred  poets  never  contemplated  the 
glories  of  creation,  but  with  the  lively  gratitude 
of  sincere  worshippers,  delighted  to  witness 
and  to  feel  the  all-pervading  mercy  of  Jehovah. 
The  utterance  of  their  ecstacy  at  the  view  of 
the  scene  before  them,  was  the  fervent  expres- 
sion of  real  emotions.  They  loved  a  minute 
enumeration  of  its  beauties,  because  it  was  a 
moving,  animated  picture  of  the  glory  and  be- 
nevolence of  Cod  ;  because  their  souls  were 
moulded  by  its  influence,  their  hearts  were 
touched  with  human  kindness,  they  sympathized 
with  the  happiness  of  all  animated  nature,  and 
rejoiced  to  sing  forth  their  grateful,  involun- 
tary praises  to  the  Giver  of  good. 

There  is  scarcely  an  object  of  nature,  which 
they  do  not  personify.  The  sun,  the  moon,  the 
stars,  the  winds,  the  clouds,  the  rain,  are  the 
ministers  and  messengers  of  Jehovah.  The 
fields  and  the  trees  break  forth  into  singing, 
and  even  clap  their  hands  for  joy.  The  moun- 
tains melt  at  His  presence,  or  flee  from  His 
wrath  in  terror ;  and  the  sun  and  the  moon 
hide  themselves  from  the  terrible  flashing  of 


his  armour.  What  unutterable  sublimity  do 
such  bold  personifications  communicate  to  that 
chapter  in  Habakkuk,  commencing,  God  came 
from  Teman — The  Holy  One  from  Mount  Pa- 
ran. 

The  mountains  saw  Thee,  and  were  troubled; 
The  overflowing  of  waters  passed  away; 
The  deep  uttered  his  voice, 
It  lifted  up  its  hands  on  high. 

The  sun  and  the  moon  stood  still  in  their  habitation ; 
In  the  light  of  thine  arrows  they  vanished, 
In  the  brightness  of  the  lightning  of  Thy  spear! 
In  indignation  Thou  didst  march  through  the  land, 
In  wrath  Thou  didst  thrash  the  heathen. 

North  Amer.  Review. 

Composition  for  preserving  Farmers'1  Uten- 
sils. With  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  rosin 
in  an  iron  kettle,  melt  three  gallons  of  train 
oil,  and  three  or  four  rolls  of  brimstone;  when 
they  are  melted  and  become  thin,  add  as  much 
Spanish  brown  or  any  other  colour  as  you 
choose,  ground  up  with  oil  in  the  usual  way, 
as  will  give  the  colour  you  desire.  Then  lay 
on  a  thin  coat  with  a  brush,  and  when  dry  lay 
on  another.1  This  will  preserve  harrows, 
ploughs,  carts,  wagons,  yokes,  gate-posts, 
weather-boards,  shingles,  &c.  &c.  many  years 
from  the  effects  of  the  weather.  It  will  also 
prevent  the  rain  from  injuring  brick  walls. 
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In  reference  to  the  series  of  essays  by  J. 
R.  T.  on  the  "  Indian  Languages  and  Penn- 
sylvania History,"  which  lately  appeared  in 
this  Journal,  it  may  not  yet  be  too  late,  al- 
though it  would  have  been  more  opportune  at 
the  lime,  to  remark,  that  we  fully  concur  in 
what  appears  to  be  among  the  objects  of  the 
writer,  that  it  is  desirable  to  awaken  attention 
to  the  expediency  of  a  more  full  and  perfect 
history  of  Pennsylvania  than  has  hitherto  been 
attempted — a  history,  such  as  the  dignity,  im- 
portance, and  interest  of  the  subject  manifest- 
ly calls  for,  and  adequate  to  the  literary 
pretensions  which  it  should  be  our  aim  to 
sustain.  The  labours  of  our  Historical  Socie- 
ty have  already  in  a  high  degree  been  success- 
ful in  accumulating  a  rich  mass  of  materials, 
and  the  zeal  and  perseverance  which  have  thus 
far  marked  their  proceedings,  warrant  the 
expectation  that  they  will  not  relax  in  the'r 
efforts.  We  are  persuaded,  that,  from  the 
records,  and  other  documentary  and  private 
papers  of  our  religious  Society,  a  large  acces- 
sion might  be  made  to  the  materials  for  such  a 
work,  and  arc  convinced,  from  evidences 
which  have  been  submitted' to  our  inspection, 
that  there  are  facts  and  incidents  in  the  later 
period  especially  of  our  annals,  with  respect 
to  which,  and  to  their  true  bearing  upon  our 
Society,  it  is  highly  important  that  a  candid 
and  faithful  narrative  should  be  given.  On 
the  whole,  it  does  appear  to  us  an  object 
which,  as  Pennsylvanians,  we  should  have 
much  at  heart,  that  some  person  of  requisite 
literary  attainments,  and  possessed  of  that  pe- 
culiar  tact   in  selection  and  management 


indispensable  to  successful  historical  composi- 
tion, would  undertake  the  task  of  preparing  a 
history,  embracing  the  whole  period  from  the 
first  settlement  of  the  province  to  the  present 
time. 

The  yearly  meeting  of  Rhode  Island  for  New 
England  commenced  as  usual  with  the  meet- 
ing of  ministers  and  elders  at  Portsmouth,  on 
the  11th  of  the  present  month.  A  large  pub- 
lic meeting  was  held  there  on  first  day,  and 
also  at  Newport,  attended  by  divers  ministers 
from  other  parts.  The  meeting  for  discipline 
began  on  second  day  at  Newport,  and  termi- 
nated its  sittings  on  sixth  day,  the  17th.  Epis- 
tles were  received  from  all  the  yearly  meetings 
of  Friends,  and  this  very  useful  brotherly  cor- 
respondence wag  continued  by  a  return  of 
similar  addresses.  *The  state  of  their  affairs, 
brought  under  review  by  reading  the  reports 
from  the  quarterly  meetings,  called  forth  the 
observations  and  counsel  of  the  experienced 
members;  and  among  the  subjects  of  remark, 
the  proper  domestic  and  school  education  of 
children  claimed  a  part,  which  was  affection- 
ately and  earnestly  pressed  upon  parents,  and 
the  members  at  large. 

The  great  burthen  which  has  for  years  rested 
upon  North  Carolina  yearly  meeting,  in  the 
care  of  a  large  number  of  coloured  people, 
whom  it  is  desirable  to  remove  to  other  go- 
vernments, excited  the  sympathy  of  Friends; 
and  a  committee  being  forthwith  appointed  to 
receive  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  mem- 
bers, a  liberal  amount^was  promptly  subscrib- 
ed for  the  purpose. 

The  meeting  was  largely  attended,  and  its 
deliberations  conducted  with  harmony,  and 
closed  with  feelings  of  solemnity. 

Some  time  since,  in  several  successive  num- 
bers of  Gould's  Advocate,  the  "Testimony  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  on  the  continent  of 
America,"  was  roughly  attacked,  and  with  the 
usual  substitution  of  sophistry  for  sound  argu- 
ment, which  characterises  Hicksite  communi- 
cations. We  have  commenced  in  our  present 
number,  from  the  Miscellaneous  Repository, 
the  republication  of  a  reply  to  the  attack,  under 
the  head  of  "  Hicksite  Review  Examined." 
In  reading  the  article  in  the  Advocate,  we 
were  shocked  at  the  sentiments,  which,  in  the 
eagerness  to  impugn  the  Testimony,  were  deve- 
loped, and  the  reply,  we  doubt  not,  will  place 
their  deformity,  self-contradiction,  and  mis- 
representation, in  full  relief. 

An  attentive  correspondent  has  enabled  us 
to  offer  for  the  gratification  of  our  readers, 
under  the  head  "Sandwich  Islands,  in  1829," 
some  choice  portions  of  a  most  pleasing  and 
interesting  American  publication,  which  has 
just  made  its  appearance,  to  wit,  the  missionary 
Stewart's  "  Visit  to  the  South  Seas,"  &c. 

ERRATUM—  Last  number,  first  page,  the  word 
"  and"  in  the  fifth  line  of  column  first,  to  agree  with 
the  copy,  should  be  placed  after  "  age,''  at  the  end 
of  that  line. 
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The  following  sketch  of  Hawaiian  manners 
is  spirited  and  agreeable.  It  is  the  description 
of  a  visit  paid  to  the  chief  who  accompanied 
Riho  Rileo  in  his  voyage  to  England. 

"  We  had  approached  the  rear,  as  was  disco- 
vered, instead  of  the  front  of  his  establishment; 
and  to  reach  the  principal  apartment,  or  ra- 
ther house — for  every  room  is  a  distinct  build- 
ing— were  conducted  by  him  first  through  that, 
which,  from  a  spread  table  and  sideboard,  evi- 
dently was  a  dining  hall;  and  then  through  an- 
other with  accommodations  for  sleeping.  I 
by  no  means  regretted  this,  however,  when  1 
perceived  the  perfect  neatness,  good  taste,  and 
keeping  of  each.  Had  I  entered  them  by  ac- 
cident, without  knowing  to  whom  they  belong- 
ed, I  should  not  have  thought  of  being  in  the 
residence  of  a  native,  but,  from  the  finish  of 
every  part,  and  from  the  furniture,  in  that  of 
some  foreign  gentleman. 

'« The  sitting  room  is  delightful.  A  large 
door  at  each  end  opens  a  fine  draft  for  the  air: 
the  floor  was  beautifully  carpeted  with  mats  ; 
while,  in  the  centre,  stood  a  rich  couch  of  yel- 
low damask,  with  armed  chairs  placed  on  either 
side,  so  that  those  occupying  them  enjoyed  all 
the  benefit  of  the  breeze  sweeping  through. 
On  one  side,  a  native  lounge  or  divan  extend- 
ed the  whole  length  of  the  apartment.  Spread 
with  a  succession  of  the  finest  mats  beautifully 
variegated  with  stained  grass,  and  furnished 
with  round  pillows  of  damask  and  silk  velvet, 
it  looked  more  tempting  to  us,  on  entering 
from  the  noontide  heat  of  a  tropical  day,  than 
the  ottomans  of  more  polished  drawing-rooms 
would  under  circumstances  of  less  lassitude. 
A  pier  table  covered  with  a  rich  cloth,  a  large 
mirror,  and  a  portrait  of  Manuia,  completed 
the  furniture  on  this  side.  On  that  opposite, 
a  curtain  or  screen  of  handsome  chintz,  looped 
up  a  foot  or  two  at  the  bottom,  partially  dis- 
closed, as  it  waved  with  the  wind,  the  boudoir 
of  Madam  Kekuanoa,  a  principal  article  of  its 
furniture  being  an  elegant  writing  table,  with 
papers  and  books  in  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try. From  this  she  appeared  to  have  risen, 
as  we  entered  the  farther  door.  Her  dress, 
saanner,  and  whole  deportment  in  receiving 


us,  were  those  of  a  lady.  A  neatly  bound  copy 
of  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  in  the  Hawaiian  ver- 
sion, the  first  I  had  seen,  was  found  lying  on 
the  sofa,  with  a  blank  book,  in  which  she  had 
been  writing. 

"  The  captain  was  exceedingly  pleased  with 
this  specimen  of  private  life  ;  and,  for  some 
time,  could  scarce  say  any  thing,  but  in  admi- 
ration of  the  whole  establishment,  and  in  gra- 
tulation  to  our  friends,  at  the  comparative 
luxury  of  comfort  in  which  they  were  living. 
After  much  pleasant  conversation,  which  I  was 
enabled,  with  the  assistance  of  Kekuanoa's 
English,  to  interpret,  and  a  glass  of  wine  po- 
litely handed  by  the  master  of  the  house  him- 
self, for  not  a  common  native  was  within  hear- 
ing— a  change  which  you  can  scarce  credit 
when  you  think  of  the  dirty,  idle  throng,  for- 
merly ever  swarming  about  the  houses  and 
visiters  of  the  chiefs — we  took  leave,  saving, 
that  we  intended  continuing  our  calls  among 
their  compeers.  On  hearing  this,  they  both 
exclaimed,  "  kaJcou  pu" — "  all  of  us  to- 
gether and  the  lady  taking  the  arm  of  the 
captain,  and  the  general  one  of  mine,  we  pro- 
ceeded a  few  rods  farther  to  the  house  of 
Kekauruohe  the  ex-queen,  and  her  husband, 
Kanaina. 

M  These  two,  also,  are  among  the  most  inte- 
resting of  the  aristocracy;  and,  of  their  claims 
to  respect  and  attention,  we  needed  no  other 
proof,  than  that  afforded  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. The  entrance  is  by  a  large  folding  door 
— the  lower  pannels  painted  green,  and  the 
upper  part  of  glass — into  a  spacious  room 
floored  with  mats,  and  furnished,  as  that  we 
had  left,  in  its  whole  length  on  one  side  with 
an  inviting  lounge,  and,  on  the  opposite, 
with  a  side  table  and  mirror.  A  semicircle 
of  chairs,  with  a  centre  table,  occupied  the 
middle;  and  at  each  of  the  further  corners, 
stood  a  handsome  cabinet,  surmounted  by  a 
bookcase  top,  with  glass  doors  and  silk  hang- 
ings. At  the  one,  the  lady  of  the  house  was 
seated,  and  at  the  other  her  husband;  both  en- 
gaged in  writing,  with  books,  slates,  and 
papers  around  them.  A  curtain  of  chintz 
separated  this  room  from  one  of  equal  size 
behind :  of  which  a  tent  door  in  the  centre, 
festooned  with  loops  and  buttons,  gave  so  much 
of  a  view,  as  to  show  it  to  be  a  large  and  ap- 
propriately furnished  sleeping  and  dressing 
room. 

"  We  were  received  here,  with  the  same  kind- 
ness and  ease  of  manner  observed  at  the  gene- 
ral's. Mr.  Bingham,  hearing  that  we  were 
in  the  vicinity,  came  in  ;  and,  by  his  facility  as 
interpreter,  added  to  the  pleasantness  of  the 
visit.  The  captain  adverted  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  'occupied,  on  our  entrance, 
and  requested  to  see  their  handwriting.  They 


both  write  with  great  readiness  ;  and  the  hus- 
band with  a  freedom  and  command  of  hand 
that  would  class  him  among  good  penmen 
any  where.  Both  are  among  the  most  studious 
and  improving  of  their  compeers,  and  merit 
the  encomium  and  encouragement  which  the 
captain  was  kind  enough  to  bestow  upon  the 
evidences  he  had  of  their  attainments  in  the 
elements  of  literature.  Before  leaving,  a  well 
dressed  servant  was  summoned,  and  refresh- 
ments of  wine,  &.c.  offered  ;  and  salutations 
and  good  wishes  interchanged,  with  as  much 
urbanity  and  good  grace  on  their  part,  as  if 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  such  usages  from 
childhood. 

"  On  saying  that  we  were  going  still  farther 
to  the  regent's,  the  whole  company  joined  us  ; 
and  we  proceeded  to  her  residence. 

"  Every  thing,  here,  was  not  less  pleasant 
and  interesting  than  at  the  other  houses,  though 
there  was  more  of  the  air  of  an  old  lady's 
mansion.  An  easy  chair,  and  low,  old  fashioned 
sofa,  both  covered  with  chintz,  were  conspicu- 
ous articles  of  furniture;  and  two  young  chiefs, 
a  girl  and  a  boy,  the  children  of  Kekuanaoa, 
hanging  about  her,  like  spoiled  pets  on  a  fond 
grandmama  at  home. 

"  The  old  queen  herself  was  in  high  good 
humour.  With  her  portly  figure  and  com- 
manding face,  in  a  handsome  dress  of  black 
silk,  a  black  crape  shawl,  and  white  collar  and 
cap  of  lace,  we  felt  as  before  a  respectable 
matron  of  our  own  nation  ;  and  returned  her 
salutations  with  as  much  respect  and  good  will, 
as  they  were  with  kindness  given.  The  child- 
ren, like  all  present,  were  dressed  in  the  Eu- 
ropean style*;  the  girl,  four  years  old,  in  a  white 
muslin,  with  a  blue  silk  cap  and  ostrich  fea- 
thers ;  and  the  boy,  about  two,  also  in  white, 
with  cap  of  wrought  muslin,  trimmed  with  lace 
and  ribbons.  Two  female  servants  only  were 
in  attendance — Kanakina,  as  feather-bearer  to 
her  majesty— and  a  pretty,  modest  looking  girl 
in  blue  silk  and  plain  handkerchief,  as  maid  in 
waiting,  behind  her  mistress'  chair. 

"  Much  lively  and  agreeable  conversation 
took  place;  principally,  on  our  part,  in  congra- 
tulating them  on  their  advancement  in  the  true 
sources  of  enjoyment,  and  on  theirs,  in  ex- 
pressing their  happiness  in  our  visit,  and  in  the 
kind  advice  received  from  our  government 
and  from  captain  Finch.  I  know  not  when  I 
have  myself  been  more  highly  delighted,  or 
more  affectinglv  impressed,  with  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  here,  and  are  still 
rapidly  going  on.  In  a  single  circle  now  before 
me,  I  beheld  five  of  the  highest  chiefs  of  the 
islands — those  whom  I  had  myself  known  as 
naked,  debauched  heathens,  not  only  addicted 
to  vice,  but  glorying  in  their  shame — respect- 
ably and  even  tastefully  dressed ;  demeaning 
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themselves  with  all  the  propriety  and  court  e- 
ousness  of  civilized  society  ;  modest  and  de- 
corous in  all  their  actions  ;  pure  and  intelligent 
in  their  conversation  ;  and  surrounded,  in  the 
furniture  and  accommodations  of  their  dwell- 
ings, not  merely  by  the  comforts,  but  also  by 
many  of  the  elegancies  of  an  advanced  state  of 
improvement ;  and  this,  most  evidently,  not  for 
the  exhibition  of  an  hour,  but  in  proof  of  their 
present  ordinary  mode  of  life.  In  view  of  the 
magnitude  and  extent  of  the  change,  I  could 
but  inwardly  exclaim — especially  as  I  looked 
on  Kaahumanu,  who  for  fifty-three  years  lived 
and  hardened  in  all  the  grossness  of  paganism, 
a  debauchee  in  private  character,  a  terrific  des- 
pot in  her  public  rule — surely  it  is  a  truth,  that 
'  the  eyes  of  these  have  been  opened,  and  they 
turned  from  darkness  unto  light,  and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  God  /' 

"  Scarcely  any  thing  in  the  contrast,  passing 
in  my  mind,  struck  me  more  forcibly  than  that 
connected  with  the  appearance  of  the  children. 
In  place  of  being  utterly  unclothed,  as  would 
have  been  the  case  ten  and  even  five  years 
ago,  left  entirely  to  the  management  of  a  rude 
train  of  attendants,  and  screaming  with  terror 
at  the  approach  or  look  of  any  civilized  being, 
we  beheld  them  neatly  and  elegantly  clad, 
differing  from  children  at  home  only  in  their 
colour,  and  receiving  not  only  the  fondlings  of 
their  parents  and  relatives,  but  courting,  by 
the  cleanliness  of  their  whole  persons  and  every 
appearance,  the  caresses  of  the  captain  and 
myself." 

We  copy  almost  at  random  another  highly 
interesting  passage. 

"  The  attachment  of  the  natives  of  every 
class,  indeed,  to  the  institutions  established 
among  them,  is  now  exceedingly  great;  and 
their  gratitude  and  love  to  those  who  have  been 
the  means  of  securing  such  blessings  to  them, 
seemingly  unbounded.  All  apparently  regard 
Mr.  Richards  as  their  best  friend  and  bene- 
factor ;  and  himself  and  Mrs.  Richards  feel 
that  they,  their  family,  and  associates,  are  dwell- 
ing in  the  bosom  of  a  population,  who  would 
shrink  from  no  sacrifice  to  support,  comfort, 
and  defend  them.  Peace,  order*  gratitude, 
and  external  good  morals  alone,  now  charac- 
terise the  settlement ;  and  in  every  aspect 
and  development  of  character,  the  inhabitants 
of  Lahaina  are  decidedly  and  interestingly  a 
Christian  people. 

"  The  same  evening  we  landed,  provisions 
in  great  abundance  were  sent  as  presents  to 
us  from  the  chiefs;  and  for  three  days  following 
the  gateway  to  the  mission  house  was  hourly 
thronged  with  processions  of  families,  and 
schools,  and  single  individuals,  men,  women, 
and  children,  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  all 
bearing  some  gift,  within  compass  of  their 
means,  in  testimony  of  their  respect  and  affec- 
tion. But  for  the  motive  and  design  of  this 
voluntary  tribute,  I  should  have  been  amused 
by  the  exhibitions  in  the  mission  yard.  Nothing 
could  be  refused  ;  and  the  whole  premises 
looked  like  a  fair — heaps  of  potatoes,  taro, 
sugar  cane,  cabbages,  melons,  cocoa  nuts,  and 
bananas,  were  piled  on  every  side  ;  while  in 
one  place  was  tied  a  squealing  pig,  and  in 
another  a  bleating  goat ;  here  a  dozen  of 
squalling  fowls,  and  there  as  many  quacking 


ducks;  all  joining  with  symathetic  cadence  in 
the  cries  of  their  respective  fellows,  still  con- 
stantly arriving. 

"  The  scene  was  novel  to  the  midshipmen  ; 
and  their  gravity  entirely  overcome  by  it,  as 
in  the  general  uproar,  an  old  woman,  in  her 
best  apparel,  a  black  silk  gown,  straw  bonnet, 
and  printed  shawl,  made  her  way  to  me,  in  the 
midst  of  our  circle  in  the  sitting-room,  with  a 
petulent  rooster  under  one  arm,  and  a  noisy 
duck  under  the  other,  both  ..which  she  was 
desirous  of  transferring  at  once  to  my  personal 
good  keeping. 

"  The  quantity  of  vegetables  and  live  stock, 
thus  imposed  on  our  acceptance,  was  not  only 
sufficient  for  the  use  of  the  missionary  family, 
including  our  party  during  our  stay,  but  also 
to  half  freight  the  schooner,  and  supply  the 
ship's  company  on  our  return. 

"  Mr.  Richard's  house,  though  erected  at  an 
expense  to  the  American  board  of  less  than 
four  hundred  dollars,  is  a  large,  well  built  edi- 
fice of  stone,  two  stories  high,  with  a  veranda 
on  each  floor  in  front  ;  presenting  as  com- 
fortable and  substantial  an  aspect,  as  most  farm 
houses  in  our  own  country.  The  situation  is 
convenient,  and  as  pleasant  as  any  in  the  set- 
tlement, with  sufficient  ground  for  a  garden  in 
the  rear,  and  a  small  lawn,  shaded  by  a  noble 
tree,  in  front.  Mr.  Andrews — who,  with  Mrs. 
Andrews,  and  Mi^s  Ogden,  is  also  at  this  sta- 
tion— occupies  at  present  a  thatched  house,  in 
an  adjoining  enclosure,  but  is  preparing  to 
build  a  habitation  similar  to  that  of  Mr. 
Richards. 

"  The  example  of  building  in  stone  and 
mortar  was  early  imitated  by  the  islanders; 
and,  besides  the  mission  house,  there  are  now 
several  dwellings  erected  along  the  beach,  in 
the  same  style,  and  almost  equally  respectable 
in  their  appearance  and  finish.  One,  not  yet 
entirely  completed,  belongs  to  the  princess, 
and  another  to  Maaro,  the  secretary  of  Hoapiri, 
governor  of  Maui,  and  an  assistant  of  Mr. 
Richards  in  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures. 
This  last  is  located  on  a  slight  elevation,  with 
a  strip  of  meadow-like  ground  in  front.  Stuc- 
coed and  whitened,  it  rises  conspicuously  and 
beautifully  amidst  the  surrounding  verdure." 

'•  The  entire  plan  of  the  house  was  projected, 
the  building  raised  and  finished,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  sashes  of  the  windows,  and 
similar  delicate  work,  by  Maaro  himself,  and 
the  native  assistance  he  could  command  ;  and 
will  long  remain  a  monument  of  his  ingenuity 
and  persevering  industry.  Our  party  visited 
him  several  times;  and  when  examining  the 
construction  and  arrangement  of  his  cottage, 
the  furniture  and  good  keeping  of  the  whole, 
connected  with  the  dress  and  appearance  of 
himself  and  wife,  we  could  scarce  believe  our- 
selves in  the  dwelling,  listening  to  the  conver- 
sation and  partaking  of  the  hospitality  of  those, 
who,  within  a  few  years,  were  living  in  all  the 
degradation  and  debauchery  of  heathenism. 

"  Among  the  architectural  improvements  at 
Lahaina,  I  must  not  forget  the  chapel  now 
erecting.  It  also  is  of  stone,  ninety-eight  feet 
long,  and  sixty-two  broad,  two  stories  in  height, 
to  be  furnished  with  galleries,  and  calculated 
to  afford  seats  for  three  thousand  hearers. 
The  walls  are  finished,  and  the  roof  nearly  in 


readiness  to  be  placed  upon  them.  It  is  plea- 
santly situated  near  the  finest  grove  of  cocoa 
nut  trees  in  the  district — has  been  erected 
exclusively  at  the  expense  of  the  governor  and 
chiefs  of  Maui— -and,  when  completed,  will  be 
the  most  substantial  and  noble  structure  in  the 
Polynesian  islands. 

"We  found  similar  improvements  herein 
the  style  of  living  and  domestic  comforts  of 
the  chiefs,  as  at  Oahu  ;  and  were  particularly 
gratified  in  a  visit  to  the  new  residence  of  the 
ex-queen  Kakauonohi,  and  her  husband  Kea- 
riiahonui,  nearly  a  mile  inland  from  the  beach. 
The  approach  to  it  is  by  a  carriage  road, 
branching  from  the  turnpike — which  runs 
through  Lahaina,  and  extends  several  miles 
along  the  coast  on  either  side  of  it,  a  recent 
work  of  Gov.  Hoapiri — and  terminating,  by 
a  circular  sweep,  in  front  of  the  principal 
building." 

"  The  first  room  we  entered  was  large  and 
airy,  and  furnished  as  a  parlour ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  chairs,  tables,  and  a  sideboard,  had  a 
mahogany  hand-organ  at  one  end.  The  whole 
apartment,  as  well  as  another  adjoining,  into 
which  we  afterwards  passed,  was  hung  with  fes- 
toons of  the  aromatic  and  sweet  scented  maire, 
intertwined  with  other  evergreens.  The  second 
room,  nearly  as  spacious  as  the  first,  was  for 
sleeping,  and  contained  two  large  field  bed- 
steads, of  a  handsome,  dark,  cabinet  wood, 
surmounted  by  canopies  hung  with  curtains  of 
chintz  ;  a  toilet-table — covered  with  white 
cushions,  and  hung  with  draperies  of  muslin, 
festooned  with  ribbon — beneath  a  glass,  in  a 
gilt  frame,  sufficiently  large  to  reflect  the  whole 
figure;  and  an  immense  lounge,  or  native  bed 
of  mats,  spread  with  silk  velvet  in  place  of 
sheets,  with  a  counterpane  or  upper  covering 
of  satin — a  couch  as  luxurious  in  material,  at 
least,  as  many  that  afford  repose  to  the  first 
nobles  in  Christendom. 

"  Two  well  dressed  servants,  a  male  and  a 
female,  stood  at  either  end  of  the  sideboard  to 
serve  the  wine,  fruit,  cocoa  nut  water,  &c. 
that  were  offered  us. 

"  In  making  visits  of  this  kind  to  the  chiefs, 
in  walking  over  the  settlement,  in  riding  on 
horseback — horses,  with  good  saddles  and 
bridles,  being  daily  furnished  us  by  order  of  the 
piincess — in  excursions  on  the  water  in  canoes 
also  at  our  service,  in  attending  an  examina- 
tion of  a  principal  school,  &-c.  &c.  besides 
the  enjoyment  of  the  society  of  our  friends  at 
the  mission  house — the  time  flew  rapidly  by, 
and  almost  before  we  were  aware  of  it,  the 
limited  period  of  our  absence  had  elapsed  ; 
and  yesterday  morning  we  were  obliged,  re- 
luctantly, to  prepare  for  a  return." 

Recent  communications  from  a  Traveller  in 
Hay'li. 

(Continued  from  page  2!)3.) 

"  When  the  successful  revolution  of  St. 
Domingo  had  incorporated  the  slaves  with 
their  masters,  forming  one  free,  united  com- 
munity-, equal  before  the  law,  enjoying  the 
same  civil  rights  and  liberties,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  them  remained  without  any  property  in 
the  soil,  and  therefore  subject  to  a  life  of 
labour.    The  revolution,  indeed,  gave  liberty 
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to  every  one,  but  it  only  endowed  with  landed 
wealth  a  portion  of  the  people  ;  these  were 
the  men  who  had  done  service  to  the  state  ;  as 
they  were  the  warriors,  so  they  were  numerous 
There  were  many  who  had  shared  the  benefit 
of  freedom  thus  acquired,  without  enduring 
the  hardships,  or  earning  the  honours  of  the 
struggle.  These  men  had  no  land  of  their 
own,  though,  from  being  once  the  slaves,  they 
had  now  become  the  free  peasantry  of  the 
country.  With  their  emancipation  from  the 
'  bondage  that  made  their  life  and  services  the 
personal  property  of  another,  they  had  not 
acquired  an  exemption  from  a  state  of  depend- 
ency. The  prescriptions  of  the  rural  code 
which  hound  them  to  agriculture,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  other  and  better  employment,  merely 
acted  on  that  necessity  which  obliged  them,  as 
husbandmen,  to  attach  themselves  freely  to 
some  fellow-citizen,  possessing  lands,  so  as  to 
draw  a  subsistence  from  their  labour. 

"  The  divisions  of  rank,  and  the  relationship 
of  the  cultivators  and  proprietors,  recognised 
and  regulated  by  the  'code  rural,'  are  but  the 
recognition  of  distinctions  not  created  by  the 
law,  but  arising  from  circumstances  originat- 
ing in  the  events  through  which  they  had  passed, 
and  which  time  must  be  ever  changing. 

"  In  regulating  the  acquisition  of  property, 
the  legislature  has  deemed  it  necessary  to  re- 
strict the  minimum  of  land  which  a  purchaser 
can  acquire  to  an  estate  of  five  carreaus,  or 
fifteen  acres;  and  this  being  just  deemed  a  sub- 
stantial provision  for  a  free  man  and  his  family, 
it  cannot  be  subdivided.  The  law  thus  pre- 
scribes that  there  shall  be  no  proprietor  of 
land  under  the  condition  of  an  independent 
farmer.  The  rest  of  the  population,  whose 
means  cannot  reach  this  measure  of  wealth, 
must  have  recourse  to  a  life  of  service  for  hire; 
and  to  them  the  law  has  secured  the  enjoyment 
of  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  by  a  certain  por- 
tion in  the  proceeds  of  tillage,  so  as  to  give 
them  a  visible  interest  in  the  progressive 
improvement  of  the  agriculture  on  which  they 
subsist.  It  recognises  the  cultivator  and  pro- 
prietor for  useful  subjects  in  a  state  of  reci- 
procal dependency.  The  negro  peasantry 
may  be  said  to  be  in  the  situation  of  the  '  coloni 
partiarii,'  or  the  metayers  of  the  feudal  times, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  lord  is  bound  to 
divide  every  grain  with  the  metayer,  instead 
of  the  metayer  with  the  lord  ;  and  the  bargain 
has  a  limited  duration  ;  after  which,  it  may  be 
mutually  renewed  or  dissolved,  a  circumstance 
arising  out  of  the  essential  freedom  of  the  cul- 
tivator, and  the  nature  of  the  proceeds,  and  of 
the  commodity  which  the  capital  of  the  one, 
and  the  toil  of  the  other,  elaborates  for  the 
market." 

w  August  9. — Before  sunrise  we  were  away 
through  the  woodland  roads  from  La  Coupe  to 
Bellevue,  to  see  the  plains  of  Mature,  a  scene 
described  to  us  as  one  of  incomparable  beauty. 
Our  road  was  a  narrow  track  through  vales 
and  defiles,  formed  by  the  irregular  acclivity  of 
the  mountain.  Little  coffee  settlements  and 
provision  plantations  skirted  the  road  side, 
having  quiet,  humble  cottages  hid  by  the  fruit 
trees  in  the  hollows.  Pathways  diverged  here 
and  there  to  the  successive  breaks  above  us.  The 
cultivation,  without  being  dense,  was  frequent. 


Some  of  the  lands  were  newly  planted.  A 
settlement  belonging  to  the  secretary  of  state, 
Monsieur  Imbert,  was  richly  verdant  with 
young  coffee  trees,  cleanly  kept,  and  diligently 
pruned.  One  or  two  of  the  peasants  of  the 
district  speeded  by  us  on  their  mountain  pal- 
freys, and  we  passed  some  two  or  three  of  the 
female  cottagers,  both  coloured  and  black, 
who  were  lively,  comely,  and  well  clad.  The 
proprietors  here  are  generally  those  small 
farmers  who  hold  from  five  to  fifteen  carreaus 
of  land,  cultivated  in  coffee,  corn,  vegetables, 
and  esculent  roots,  having  a  range  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  miles  to  the  market  of  Port-au- 
Prince.  We  stopped  and  conversed  with  a 
negro,  who  had  saved  a  little  monej  by  service 
in  France,  and  retired  here  with  his  wife  and 
son,  on  a  property  he  had  purchased,  of  five 
carreaus  or  fifteen  acres,  the  least  extent  of 
land  for  which  a  title  can  be  passed.  He 
had  just  finished  erecting  his  cottage,  seated 
on  the  brow  of  a  hillock,  green  with  maize, 
patate,  and  manioc,  having  enclosed  his  ground 
with  an  'entourage'  of  live  stakes  of  the  me- 
decinier.  The  whole  bore  evidence  of  an 
industry  that  had  reclaimed  its  fields  from  the 
recent  woodland. 

"  When  we  had  crossed  a  limpid  rivulet  that 
descended  a  shallow  ravine,  we  entered  the 
newly  cleared  lands  of  Mature,  a  coffee  planta- 
tion lately  purchased  by  his  excellency  the 
president  of  Hayti.  The  coffee  shrubs  are 
little  more  than  the  underwood  of  upgrown 
forests  of  large  timber  trees,  intermingled  with 
the  wild  orange,  the  avocadier,  the  cirouelle, 
the  apricot,  and  the  shrubby  caimite.  Hill  side 
and  hollow  were  being  cleared  of  the  super- 
fluous wood,  and  the  newly  pruned  trees  were 
fast  assuming  all  the  importance  of  the  old 
plantation.  Lofty  latiniers,  the  most  gigantic 
of  the  class  of  fan  palms,  and  the  elegant  plumy 
foliage  of  the  palmetto  royal,  were  left  here 
and  there  to  enrich  the  sumptuous  vegetation 
of  the  mountain  forests. 

"  Mature  issituated  in  the  bold  and  broken  de- 
scent of  the  fort  crested  mountain  of  Bellevue. 
Green  peaks  projecting  from  the  principal  range, 
shut  in  the  landscape  to  the  southeast.  From  the 
terrace  of  the  old  habitation,  embellished  with 
fruit  trees,  and  blossoming  shrubs,  grapes,  figs, 
oranges,  pomegranates,  roses,  and  jessamines, 
we  looked  down  on  the  vast  extent  of  the  Cul  de 
Sac.  The  teeming  plain  was  laid  out  like  a  map 
before  us.  Roads  intersected  the  country, 
and  cottages  and  sugar  mills  spotted  the  land- 
scape, some  in  ruins  amid  the  wilderness,  and 
others  newly  erected  sending  up  their  smoke 
in  the  midst  of  the  rich  vegetation  of  verdant 
cane  fields,  divided  into  rectangular  squares  by 
lines  of  green  hedges,  and  irrigated  by  the 
numerous  canals  that  draw  their  waters  from 
the  stream  of  the  Grande  Riviere. 

"  We  returned  to  La  Coupe  by  mid-day.  An 
annual  feast  had  been  formerly  kept  there, 
where  the  stream  rushes  from  under  the  rocks 
by  the  hill  side,  pouring  its  little  cascade  by  the 
roots  of  high  and  shadowy  trees.  The  death 
of  the  individual  who  particularly  patronized 
this  sort  of  propitiation  to  the  waters,  had 
caused  a  discontinuance  of  the  yearly  benedic- 
tion for  many  seasons,  and  now  the  people 
imagining  that  on  this  account  the  rivulet  had 


never  flowed  as  abundantly  as  heretofore,  the 
neighbours  determined  to  indulge  the  popular 
superstition  this  year,  and  to  revive  the  ancient 
1  barbaco'  or  '  fesfival'  at  the  fountain.  We 
found  a  party  of  persons  of  all  classes  assem- 
bled beneath  the  shade  of  a  guazuma  tree  in  the 
open  road,  within  the  sound  of  the  tumbling 
waters  as  they  rushed  past  them,  a  far  more 
inspiring  music  to  my  ears  than  the  beat  of 
the  bamboula  or  rustic  drum,  to  whose  mea- 
sured sounds  a  man  and  woman  were  figuring 
the  chica  dance,  and  a  chorus  of  girls  singing* 
The  ceremonies  of  the  morning  had  been  a 
solemn  sacrificial  offering  of  the  blood  of  vic- 
tims slain  for  the  feast,  and  of  libations  of  wine 
poured  out  upon  the  fountain.  Whether  it  was 
an  Indian  or  African  superstition  I  could  not 
learn,  but  it  was  certainly  a  vestige  of  those 
heathen  adorations,  where  the  pleasant  places 
of  wooded  hills,  cool  recesses,  and  sequestered 
springs  were  rendered  sacred  by  offerings  to 
the  rural  gods.  These  observances  are  still 
general,  as  well  as  the  funeral  banquets,  where 
the  '  cup  of  consolation'  is  drank  at  the  grave 
in  commemoration  of  the  dead.  The  Catholic 
clergy  have  endeavoured  to  compound  with 
these  superstitions,  by  converting  them  into 
Christian  ceremonies.  There  have  accordingly 
been  processions  to  river  sources,  which  have 
converted  the  heathen  obla^ons  into  pious 
offerings  for  still  continued  blessings  ;  and 
devout  remembrances  of  the  dead,  which  have 
changed  the  sensual  orgies  into  masses  at  the 
grave  for  the  repose  of  the  soul.  Many  a 
needy  cultivator  hoards  his  little  wealth,  that  he 
may  requite  himself  of  this  duty  to  a  deceased 
parent  or  relative,  at  least  once  before  he  dies. 

"  August  10. — We  had  set  off  as  early  as 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  a  bright 
moon  and  clear  starry  sky  overhead,  to  visit 
the  cool  uplands,  and  cultivated  valleys  of 
Grand  Fond,  and  to  reach  the  scenes  of  the 
black  mountains. 

"  Our  road  lay  over  the  ascent  of  the  moun- 
tains above  La  Coupe,  and  we  were  gratified, 
as  we  proceeded  along  the  high  ridges  we  had 
to  pass,  with  the  sight  of  finely  cultivated  spots, 
amid  the  breaks  of  sequestered  valleys,  or 
along  steeps  thatseemed  scarcely  accessible  to 
the  hand  of  industry.  We  saw  them  but ' 
dimly  by  moonlight ;  but  as  we  returned,  we 
perceived  they  were  plantations  of  coffee  inter- 
spersed with  corn.  The  cottages  had  about 
them  gardens  arranged  with  admirable  order, 
in  regular  beds,  with  pathway  intervals,  kept 
free  from  all  extraneous  vegetation,  and  filled 
with  the  esculent  vegetables  of  Europe,  such 
as  the  cabbage,  the  cauliflower,  the  arti- 
choke, the  pea,  the  onion,  the  lettuce,  the  en- 
dive, the  carrot,  the  beet-root,  the  turnip,  and 
the  potatoe,  or  more  properly  the  pomme  de 
terre  of  France,  the  solanum  tuberosum  cf 
the  botanists ;  besides  these,  there  were 
the  malvacious,  the  liguminous,  and  sectami- 
nous  plants  of  the  tropics,  and  many  more, 
such  as  the  melon  kind,  the  manioc  or  cassava, 
and  the  convolvulus  patata.  One  of  the  small 
coffee  planters  of  the  neighbourhood  passed  us 
on  our  road;  his  horse,  though  loaded,  climbed 
the  steep  acclivities  of  the  mountain  with  the 
agility  of  a  cat.  I  was  surprised  at  the  fearless 
confidence  with  which  lie  rode  over  ridges, 
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where  a  single  false  step  would  have  plunged 
him  into  the  deep  ravines  many  a  hundred  feet 
below  him. 

"  When  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Morne 
Noir,  the  day  was  just  dawning.  We  had 
heard  in  the  copses  by  the  road  side,  as  we 
travelled,  a  peculiar  kind  of  .lizard,  whose 
sounds  so  resemble  the  hammering  of  a  work- 
man on  a  small  anvil,  that  the  people  have  given 
it  the  name  of  the  machoquet,  or  the  black- 
smith ;  but  when  we  got  among  the  woodlands, 
as  the  first  light  of  the  morning  broke,  we  were 
surprised  by  the  voice  of  a  remarkable  thrush, 
common  only  in  these  lofty  solitudes.  Its  song 
was  composed  of  about  five  notes,  but  so  finely 
modulated  and  combined,  and  so  much  like  the 
music  of  a  small  pandean  pipe,  that  although  ] 
had  been  prepared  by  previous  information  for 
the  wild  melody  of  this  little  minstrel  of  the 
mountains,  its  sudden  sweetness  came  upon 
me  with  a  sense  of  strange  and  unspeakable 
admiration.  A  hundred  of  them  in  the  groves 
about  us  were  pouring  forth  their  matin  song; 
many  appeared  to  preserve  a  sort  of  harmony 
together  ;  and  the  wild  music,  as  it  rose  and 
fell,  was  repeated  with  scarcely  any  intermission 
till  the  sun  was  fairly  upon  the  heavens,  when 
the  multitude  of  voices  ceased,  and  the  chant 
of  that  constant  melody,  so  much  like  an  arti- 
ficial song,  was  continued  only  by  one  or  two 
birds,  in  the  more  lonely  and  sequestered  re- 
cesses of  the  forest.  We  were  not  without 
other  woodland  songsters.  A  bird  of  the  finch 
tribe  warbled  with  a  shrill  and  delicate  sweet- 
ness, like  that  in  the  winter  notes  of  the  robin, 
but  they  were  not  as  varied.  The  wild  doves 
breathed  their  melancholy  music  from  the 
rocks,  and  the  woodpecker's  harsh  voice  was 
heard  as  it  climbed  the  trees  for  the  morning 
insects  waiting  the  sunshine  and  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  dews,  before  they  took  to  their  wing, 
or  crept  from  the  holes  in  which  they  had 
nestled  for  the  night." 

"  Two  indigene  families,  of  African  blood, 
rent  part  of  the  plantation,  which  they  clear 
and  cultivate  upon  an  arrangement  with  the 
proprietor  to  proportion  the  quantity  of  coffee 
to  be  set  in,  to  the  quantity  of  garden  appro- 
priated to  provisions  and  vegetables.  They  have 
the  use  of  the  mill  to  pulp  their  coffee,  the  half 
proceeds  of  which,  from  the  annual  crops,  is 
to  be  paid  as  the  yearly  rent.  No  limits  are 
placed  to  the  quantity  of  land  the  renter  cul- 
tivates, since,  whatever  it  is,  there  is  always  an 
adequate  increase  of  rent  paid  for  it,  from  the 
half  proceeds  of  the  coffee  farm.  This  is  the 
common  method  resorted  to  in  Hayti  to  restore 
the  cultivation  of  this  staple,  under  the  changes 
the  civil  condition  of  the  people  has  under- 
gone since  the  revolution.  The  grounds  of 
these  renters  were  in  excellent  tillage.  They 
were  laid  out  with  great  carefulness,  the  vege- 
tables being  set  out  with  as  much  order  as 
those  of  London  market  gardens.  There  were 
at  least  three  quarters  of  an  acre  in  cabbages, 
and  half  an  acre  in  potatoes  alone.  As  we 
proceeded  home  we  saw  the  wife  and  daughter 
of  one  of  the  cottagers  engaged  in  picking 
their  crops  of  peas  and  corn.  They  wished 
us  a  good  journey  as  we  passed  their  dwelling. 
The  climate,  with  the  pine  trees  and  cottage 


scenery,  might  have  led  one  to  mistake  the 
district  for  a  mountain  prospect  in  England. 

"  We  had  descended  a  steep  pass  to  cross 
the  vale  of  the  Grand  Fond,  bounded  by  the 
Bellevue  mountains  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
uplands  of  the  Morne  Noir  on  the  other.  A 
narrow  ridge,  stretching  from  both  sides  of 
these  chains,  but  lower  than  either,  is  the  high 
road.  To  the  left  hand  a  dark  wooded  glen 
extends  to  the  west.  To  the  east  the  valley 
is  more  spacious,  with  small  hills  and  dales, 
making  gentle  inequalities  in  the  cool  and 
shadowy  bottom.  The  summits  of  the  hills 
within  the  valley  have  each  their  cottages  with 
cultivation  around  them.  These  are  plantations 
of  coffee,  fields  of  corn,  manioc,  and  other 
vegetables,  with  bananeries  in  the  hollows  and 
declivities.  Bellevue,  crowned  with  its  two 
fortresses,  commanding  this  pass,  and  overlook- 
ing the  plain  country  to  the  north,  scored  as  it 
was  with  ravines  like  the  furrows  of  a  ploughed 
field,  exhibited  on  its  gentler  slopes  scenes  of 
productive  tillage.  The  whole  district  of 
Grand  Fond  appeared  very  justly  to  be  reputed 
for  the  beauty  of  its  scenes,  the  mild  salubrity 
of  its  climate,  and  the  excellence  of  its  culti- 
vation. The  soil  is  every  where  a  deep,  mel- 
low, hazel-tinted  mould,  remarkably  light  and 
friable,  free  from  stones,  and  inexhaustibly 
fertile.  The  plough  might  pass  over  the  whole 
of  it. 

"  When  we  had  arrived  nearly  abreast  of 
the  fortified  heights  of  Bellevue,  a  little  settle- 
ment, being  a  village  of  cultivators,  appeared 
in  a  gentle  vale  on  the  left  hand.  It  was  rather 
a  sink  in  the  brow  of  a  wooded  mountain. 
Fields  of  maize  lined  our  path  to  the  right, 
from  which  a  kind  of  common,  where  asses  fed, 
descended  to  the  village.  Straggling  coffee 
trees,  but  well  pruned,  and  full  of  their  harvest 
of  berries,  were  glowing  here  and  there  through 
this  common,  till  they  thickened  about  the 
cottages  into  dense  and  luxuriant  plantations. 
On  the  ascents  all  around  the  cavity  were  fields 
of  corn,  provisions,  and  vegetables.  Clumps 
of  trees  crowned  the  bordering  heights.  Amid 
this  scene,  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
engaged  in  tilling  the  ground  ;  each  family  in 
the  culture  of  his  own  garden  and  plantation. 
As  the  smoke  ascended  silently  from  among 
the  cottages,  there  seemed  in  the  whole  of  this 
scene  a  spirit  of  quiet,  cheerful  toil,  presenting 
a  striking  view  of  domestic  happiness.  The 
cottage  of  the  proprietor,  a  plain  simple  resi- 
dence, stood  a  little  higher  up,  surrounded  by 
its  tilled  grounds,  and  overlooking  the  valley. 
These  were  the  settlements  of  Mascaron  and 
Langlade." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend.' 
ADDISON  AND  STEELE. 

Periodical  papers,  devoted  to  elegant  litera- 
ture and  popular  instruction,  and  exhibiting 
pictures  of  the  manners  of  the  age,  constitute 
a  species  of  literary  composition,  which  the 
English  pronounce,  with  some  degree  of  fond 
ness,  to  have  originated  in  their  country 
The  honour  of  the  invention  is  sometimes  as- 
cribed to  Steele,  with  whom  it  was  probably 
one  of  those  fanciful  projects  which  he  easily 
embraced,  and  as  easily  relinquished..  It  is 


also  attributed  to  Addison,  to  whom  it  is 
deemed  by  many  as  more  fairly  due  ;  for  having 
amassed  materials  with  the  assiduity  of  a  stu- 
dent, he  came  prepared  to  give  a  new  direc- 
tion to  the  national  taste.  But  to  whichsoever 
the  first  idea  may  have  belonged,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  plan  mainly  owed  its  great 
success  to  the  labours  of  both.  The  Toiler 
led  the  way,  but  the  popular  effects  produced 
by  the  Spectator  are  unrivalled  in  the  history 
of  literature. 

Of  the  Spectators,  it  is  said  that  20,000  have 
been  distributed  in  a  single  day  ;  that  they 
penetrated  to  the  very  highlands,  and  were 
imitated  and  even  copied  throughout  Europe. 
A  cotemporary  pamphlet  declares  of  them, 
that  "  every  morning  their  readers  were  in- 
structed in  some  new  principle  of  duty,  which 
was  endeared  to  them  by  the  beauties  of  de- 
scription, and  impressed  on  their  minds  in  the 
most  indelible  characters" — and  that  the  pul- 
pit discourses  of  a  year  scarce  produced  half 
the  good  that  flowed  from  the  Spectator  of  a 
day.  Yet  the  men,  whose  united  efforts  pro- 
duced such  wonderful  results,  were  altogether 
dissimilar. 

The  character  of  Addison  is  generally 
known  and  admired  ;  that  of  Steele  is  less 
familiar,  probably  because  it  has  not  employ- 
ed the  pen  of  any  eminent  writer  ;  yet  one 
cannot  but  think  that  at  least  some  portion  of 
the  high  commendation  bestowed  by  Johnson 
upon  the  former,  ought  in  justice  to  be  shared 
by  the  latter,  who,  notwithstanding  his  irregu- 
larities, participated  largely  in  the  labours  of 
which  the  effects  are  deemed  to  have  been  so 
important.  The  great  biographer  of  Addison 
remarks,  that  he  employed  wit  on  the  side  of 
virtue  and  religion,  and  that  from  his  time  it 
has  been  generally  subservient  to  the  cause  of 
reason  and  truth — that  he  dissipated  the  pre- 
judice which  had  long  connected  gaiety  with 
vice,  and  easiness  of  manners  with  laxity  of 
principles — that  he  restored  virtue  to  its  digni- 
ty, and  taught  innocence  not  to  be  ashamed — 
and  he  had  thus  attained  an  elevation  of  lite- 
rary character,  "  above  all  Greek,  above  all 
Roman  fame." 

Addison  passed  through  the  world  in  com- 
parative quiet,  and  closed  his  useful  life  as 
every  sincere  Christian  would  wish  to  die. 
Steele,  on  the  contrary,  was  full  of  versatility, 
always  preferring  his  caprices  to  his  interests. 
To  gratify  his  whim,  he  went  into  the  ranks 
as  a  common  soldier,  and  thereby  lost  an 
estate.  His  good  conduct,  however,  caused 
him  to  be  made  an  ensign,  and  he  at  once 
plunged  into  every  kind  of  dissipation:  yet,  in 
the  height  of  these  irregularities,  he  composed 
his  "  Christian  Hero,"  a  moral  and  religious 
treatise,  which  the  contritions  of  the  morning 
dictated,  and  to  which  the  disorders  of  the 
evening  added  another  penitential  page.  In 
the  midst  of  gaiety  and  frolic,  he  was  the  cen- 
sor of  the  town,  and,  as  the  very  personification 
of  contradiction,  satirized  the  follies  of  the 
day,  and  advised  to  the  practice  of  economy, 
whilst  he  was  crowned  with  an  enormous 
peruke,  which  had  cost  him  fifty  guineas. 
He  did  much  good  for  others,  and  but  little 
for  himself — he  was  a  patriot  without  private 
views — an  enemy  whose  resentment  died. 
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away  in  raillery,  and  a  friend  who  would 
warmly  press  the  hand  that  wounded  him. 
Yet,  with  all  his  splendid  talents,  he  lived  to  be 
forgotten.  He  opened  his  career  with  folly, 
hurried  on  in  a  tumult  of  existence,  and  closed 
his  life,  by  an  involuntary  exile,  amidst  the 
wrecks  of  his  fortune  and  his  mind. 

G. 


MEXICAN  DOMESTIC  BEES. 

(From  "  The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain.") 

Captain  Beechey,  when  at  Xalisco,  obtained 
two  hives  constructed  by  these  bees,  which  he 
brought  to  England  in  H.  M.  S.  Blossom.  One 
of  them  has  been  presented  to  M.  Huber,  and 
the  other  to  the  Linnaean  Society.  They  are 
formed  of  hollow  trees,  a  portion  of  which,  of 
between  two  and  three  feet  in  length,  has  been 
cut  off,  and  a  hole  is  bored  through  the  sides 
into  the  hollows  at  about  the  middle,  and  the 
ends  of  the  hives  stopped  up  with  clay.  These 
hives  are  usually  suspended  on  a  tree  in  a  ho- 
rizontal position,  with  the  opening  into  the  cavity 
directed  also  horizontally,  and  are  speedily 
taken  possession  of  by  the  bees.  Their  interior 
arrangement  differs  materially  from  that  of  the 
European  bee,  some  of  the  layers  of  the  comb 
assuming  a  vertical  and  some  a  horizontal  po- 
sition, the  cells  of  the  latter  being  most  nu- 
merous. All  the  combs,  both  vertical  and 
horizontal,  are  composed  of  a  single  series  of 
cells,  applied  laterally  to  each  other,  and  not, 
as  in  the  European  bee-hive,  of  two  series,  the 
one  applied  against  the  extremities  of  the  other. 
The  cells  appear  destined  solely  for  the  habita- 
tion of  the  young  bees.  The  combs  are  placed 
together,  at  some  distance  from  the  opening  of 
the  hives;  and  surrounding  them  are  several 
layers  of  wax  as  thin  as  paper,  irregular  in  their 
form,  and  placed  at  some  little  distance  from 
each  other  :  externally  to  these  are  placed  the 
sacks  for  containing  the  honey,  which  are  ge- 
nerally large,  and  rounded  in  form.  They  vary 
in  size,  some  of  them  exceeding  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter.  They  are  supported  by  pro- 
cesses of  wax  from  the  wood  of  the  cavity,  or 
from  each  other,  and  are  frequently  placed  side 
by  side:  but  their  disposition  is  altogether  irre- 
gular, and  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  a 
bunch  of  grapes.  Some  of  the  honey  sacks 
are  placed  apart  from  the  others,  and  form  a 
distinct  cluster. 

From  this  irregular  position  of  the  honey 
sacks,  a  most  important  advantage  is  gained 
by  the  cultivators  of  the  Mexican  hive-bee,  as, 
in  order  to  possess  themselves  of  the  honey,  all 
that  is  necessary  is,  to  remove  the  plug  from 
the  end  of  the  cavity  employed  as  a  hive,  and 
to  introduce  the  hand,  and  withdraw  the  honey. 
The  store  of  the  laborious  bee  is  thus  transfer- 
red to  the  proprietor  of  the  hive,  without  in- 
juring, and  almost  without  disturbing,  its  in- 
habitants. The  end  of  the  hive  is,  then,  again 
stopped  up,  and  the  bees  hasten  to  lay  in  a 
fresh  store  of  honey.  A  hive  treated  in  this 
way  affords,  during  the  summer,  at  least  two 
harvests. 

The  bee  itself,  by  which  this  nest  is  con- 
structed, is  smaller  than  the  European  hive- 
bee;  its  abdomen  especially  being  much  shorter. 
It  is  distinguished  also  from  the  European  race 


of  hive-bees  by  the  form  of  the  first  joint  of  its 
hinder  tarsi,  which  is  that  of  a  triangle,  with  its 
apex  applied  to  the  tibia.  Its  technical  charac- 
ters are  intermediate  between  the  two  genera 
melipona  and  trigona  of  M.  Latreille,  one  of 
the  mandibles  being  toothed,  and  the  other 
nearly  entire. 

Some  curious  anecdotes  are  related  by  the 
possessors  as  to  the  manners  of  these  bees  ; 
one  of  which  deserves  to  be  recorded.  They 
assert,  that  at  the  entrance  of  each  hive  a  sen- 
tinel is  placed  to  watch  the  outgoings  and  in- 
comings of  his  fellows,  and  that  this  sentinel  is 
relieved  at  the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours, 
when  another  assumes  his  post  and  duties  for 
the  same  period.  Of  the  duration  of  this  guard 
some  doubts  may  be  reasonably  entertained  ; 
but  of  its  existence  ample  evidence  has  been 
obtained  by  repeated  observation.  At  all  times, 
a  single  bee  was  seen  occupying  the  hole  lead- 
ing to  the  nest,  who,  on  the  approach  of  an- 
other, withdrew  himself  within  a  small  cavity, 
apparently  made  for  this  purpose,  on  the  left 
hand  side  of  the  aperture,  and  thus  allowed  the 
passage  of  the  individual  entering  or  quitting 
the  hive,  the  sentinel  constantly  resuming  his 
station  immediately  after  the  passage  had  been 
effected.  During  how  long  a  time  the  same 
individual  remained  on  duty  could  not  be  as- 
certained; for,  although  many  attempts  were 
made  to  mark  him,  by  introducing  a  pencil 
tipped  with  paint,  he  constantly  eluded  the  aim 
taken.  With  the  paint  thus  attempted  to  be 
applied  to  the  bee,  the  margin  of  the  opening 
was  soiled,  and  the  sentinel,  as  soon  as  he  was 
free  from  the  annoyance  he  suffered  from  the 
thrusts  repeatedly  made  at  his  body,  approach- 
ed the  foreign  substance  to  taste  it,  and,  evi- 
dently disliking  the  material,  he  withdrew  into 
his  hive.  A  troop  of  bees  was  soon  observed 
to  advance  towards  the  place,  each  individual 
bearing  a  small  particle  of  wax,  or  of  propolis, 
in  his  mandibles,  which  he  deposited  in  his  turn 
upon  the  soiled  part  of  the  woock  The  little 
labourers  then  returned  to  the  hive,  and  repeat- 
ed the  opeiation  until  a  small  pile  rose  above 
the  blemished  part,  and  consequently  relieved 
the  inhabitants  from  the  annoyance. 

Beechey 's  Voyage. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
THE  MARTYRS. 
To  the  humble  and  tribulated  believer,  who 
often  goes  trembling  on  his  way,  there  are  few 
subjects  of  contemplation  more  animating,  than 
the  constancy  and  patience  of  the  martyrs  un- 
der the  cruel  persecutions  to  which  they  were 
condemned  for  the  name  and  testimony  of  their 
crucified  Lord.  That  the  consolations  of  the 
Christian  religion  are  far  superior  to  all  the 
gratifications  this  world  can  bestow,  is  a  truth 
which  every  sincere  believer  realises;  and  he 
finds  them  a  sweet  solace  and  support  under 
the  ordinary  trials  to  which  human  life  is  in- 
cident. But  though  he  knows  in  whom  he  has 
believed,  and  that  He  is  faithful  to  keep  that 
which  he  has  committed  unto  him,  yet  there 
are  seasons  of  peculiar  besetment,  in  which  the 
enemy  of  souls  tempts  him  with  doubts  as  to 
the  verity  of  those  precious  promises  that  con- 
stitute the  sum  of  his  dearest  hopes,  and  in 
which  he  is  ready  to  call  in  question  the  suffi- 


ciency of  his  faith  to  sustain  and  carry  hira 
through  the  tempest  that  rages  around  him. 
The  messenger  of  Satan  is  let  loose  to  buffet 
him,  and,  in  his  unwearied  assaults,  does  not 
fail  to  suggest  that  he  is  following  cunningly 
devised  fables.  In  moments  such  as  these,  it 
is  an  inexpressible  consolation  to  be  able  to  re- 
cur to  the  example  of  those  holy  men  who  laid 
down  their  lives  for  the  profession  of  that  re- 
ligion which  he  is  now  tempted  to  distrust — to 
contemplate  how  much  it  did  for  them — what 
peace,  and  fortitude,  and  resignation  it  inspired 
them  with,  in  moments  when  all  outward  sup- 
port vanished,  and  the  severest  tortures  that 
malignant  ingenuity  could  invent  were  inflicted 
upon  them.  If  they  could  thus  rejoice  in  the 
midst  of  the  fires,  and  cheerfully  seal  their  tes- 
timony for  Christ  with  their  lives,  surely  there 
must  be,  in  the  religion  of  which  he  is  the 
Author,  a  blessed  reality — a  soul-sustaining 
power  which  is  fully  adequate  to  the  wants  of 
man  under  the  greatest  exigencies  in  which  he 
can  be  placed. 

In  these  days  of  libertinism,  when  it  is  ac- 
counted bigotry  and  superstition  to  contend  for 
those  fundamental  points  of  belief  which  the 
primitive  Christians  cordially  embraced — when 
the  divinity,  propitiation,  and  advocacy  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  openly  denied  by  many  who  claim  to 
be  called  by  his  name,  it  is  good  for  us  to  con- 
sider how  much  the  martyrs  suffered  for  his 
sake,  what  cruel  tortures  they  underwent  ra- 
ther than  deny  his  eternal  Godhead,  or  rob  him 
of  that  adoration  and  honour  which  they  felt  to 
be  his  due.  Their  example  surely  ought  to 
inspire  us  with  patience  under  the  lighter  afflic- 
tions which  fall  to  our  lot,  and  induce  us  to 
endure  with  cheerfulness  and  resignation  the 
contradiction  and  reviling  of  those  who  deny  the 
name  of  Christ,  and  reject  his  yoke  ;  remem- 
bering that  unto  all  those  who  cordially  em- 
brace the  religion  of  the  gospel,  "  it  is  given  in 
the  behalf  of  Christ,  not  only  to  believe  on  his 
name,  but  also  to  suffer  for  him." 

I  have  often  been  interested  and  edified  in 
perusing  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us  of 
of  the  lives  and  sufferings  of  the  martyrs,  and 
propose,  if  it  should  meet  the  approbation  of  the 
editor  and  readers  of 11  The  Friend,"  occasion- 
ally to  make  some  extracts  for  its  columns.  I 
have  selected  for  the  present  number  a  sketch 
of  the  character  and  martyrdom  of  Polycarp, 
bishop  of  Smyrna,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
principally  to  a  narrative  drawn  up  and  pre- 
served by  the  church  over  which  he  presided. 

From  the  testimony  of  several  of  the  primi- 
tive fathers,  it  appears  that  Polycarp  was  in- 
timately conversant  with  the  apostles,  and 
especially  with  St.  John,  whose  example  of 
meekness,  humility,  and  gentleness,  he  seems 
to  have  closely  imitated. 

Endowed  with  valuable  gifts  and  talents — 
taught  by  Christ  himself,  as  well  as  by  such 
excellent  instructers  as  the  apostles,  Polycarp 
became  an  experienced  Christian,  and  long 
continued  a  burning  and  shining  light  in  the 
church,  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  the  truth 
with  unwearied  diligence,  and  adorning  the 
principles  he  inculcated  by  unblemished  in- 
tegrity, an  enlarged  benevolence,  a  sublime 
devotion,  and  a  deportment  dignified  yet  con- 
descending, gentle  and  amiable* 
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"  In  the  persecution  which  raged  during  the 
reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  about  the  year  167, 
after  many  Christians  had  sealed  the  confession 
of  their  faith  with  their  own  blood,  the  cry  of 
the  infuriated  multitude  at  Smyrna  was,  let 
Polycarp  be  sought  for.  His  friends  persuad- 
ed him  to  withdraw  to  a  neighbouring  village, 
where  he  was  day  and  night  engaged  in  the 
ardent  exercises  of  devotion;  and  dreaming 
that  his  pillow  was  consumed  to  ashes  with 
fire,  he  interpreted  the  vision  to  his  friends,  as 
a  premonition  that  he  should  be  burnt  alive. 
Finding  that  the  spies  and  inquisitors  had  en- 
tered the  house,  he  exclaimed,  "  the  will  of 
tlie  Lord  be  done  /"  and,  descending  from  an* 
upper  room,  with  a  placid  and  cheerful  coun- 
tenance, he  saluted  his  enemies,  and,  com- 
manding food  to  be  set  before  them,  begged 
only  to  be  favoured  with  one  hour  for  prayer. 
This  being  granted,  he  poured  out  his  heart 
with  such  solemnity  and  fervour  in  behalf  of 
his  acquaintance  and  friends,  the  whole  church 
of  Christ,  and  mankind  at  large,  as  greatly  as- 
tonished and  affected  the  very  persons  sent  to 
apprehend  him." 

When  brought  before  the  civil  magistrate 
his  behaviour  was  firm  and  magnanimous. 

"  The  proconsul  endeavoured,  with  tender 
and  conciliating  language,  to  persuade  him  to 
renounce  his  Christian  profession.    1  Have  a 
regard,'  said  he,  '  to  thy  great  age;  swear  by 
the  genius  of  Caesar,  repent  and  say  with  us, 
Take  away  the  impious;  blaspheme  Christ,  and 
I  will  release  thee."    This  drew  forth  from 
Polycarp  that  generous  and  memorable  an- 
swer,— 1  Fourscore  and  six  years  have  I  served 
him,  and  he  never  yet  injured  me;  how  then 
shall  I  now  blasphetne  my  King  and  my  Sa- 
viour?'   But  the  proconsul  still  pressing  him, 
he  replied, — '  Since  you  are  so  desirous  that 
I  should  swear  by  the  genius  of  Caesar,  as  if 
you  knew  not  who  lam,  hear  my  free  confes- 
sion— I  am  a  Christian.    If  you  have  a  mind 
to  learn  the  Christian  religion,  appoint  me  a 
time,  and  I  will  instruct  you  in  it.'    He  was 
advised  by  the  proconsul  to  speak  to  the  peo- 
ple; but  he  said, — '  To  you  I  choose  rather  to 
address  my  discourse;  for  we  are  commanded 
by  the  laws  of  our  religion  to  give  to  princes 
and  the  powers  ordained  of  God  all  due  ho- 
nour and  reverence.    As  for  them  (meaning 
the  clamorous  multitude  assembled  in  the  sta- 
dium), I  think  them  not  competent  judges  to 
whom  1  should  give  an  account  of  my  faith.' 
The  proconsul,  finding  his  persuasions  and  en- 
treaties unavailing,  had  recourse  to  threaten- 
ings.    1 1  have  wild  beasts  at  hand,  to  which 
I  will  cast  thee,  unless  thou  recant.'    1  Call 
them,'  said  the  martyr,  '  for  we  are  immuta- 
bly resolved  not  to  change  the  better  for  the 
worse,  accounting  it  fit  and  proper  only  to 
turn  from  vice  to  virtue.'    1  Since  thou  fear- 
est  not  wild  beasts,'  said  his  persecutor,  '  I 
have  a  fire  that  shall  subdue  thee,  unless  thou 
repent.'    •  Thou  threatenest  me,'  said  Poly- 
carp, '  wild  a  fire  which  burns  for  an  hour, 
and  is  extinct,  but  art  ignorant,  alas  !  of  the 
fire  of  eternal  damnation,  and  the  judgment  to 
come,  reserved  for  the  wicked  in  another 
world.* 

"  After  this  he  was  condemned  to  death  in 
the  stadium,  as  being,  by  his  own  confession,  a 


Christian;  upon  which  a  loud  shout  was  raised 
both  by  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  many  crying, 
'  This  is  the  great  doctor  of  Asia,  and  the 
father  of  the  Christians;  this  is  the  destroyer  of 
our  gods,  that  teaches  men  not  to  do  sacrifice 
or  worship  them.' 

"  When  the  fire  was  prepared,  Polycarp 
untied  his  girdle  and  laid  aside  his  garments, 
and  desired  the  officers  employed  at  his  execu- 
tion not  to  nail  him  to  the  stake  according  to 
the  custom,  assuring  them  that  he  who  gave 
him  strength  to  endure  the  fire,  would  enable 
him  to  stand  immovable  amidst  the  flames. 
Ere  the  pile  was  kindled,  he  clasped  his  hands, 
which  were  bound,  and  poured  out  his  soul  to 
heaven  in  the  following  prayer  : — '  O  Lord 
God  Almighty,  the  Father  of  thy  well-beloved 
and  ever-blessed  Son  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom 
we  have  received  the  knowledge  of  thee;  the 
God  of  angels,  powers,  and  of  every  creature, 
and  of  the  whole  race  of  the  righteous  who 
live  before  thee  ;  I  bless  thee  that  thou  hast 
graciously  condescended  to  bring  me  to  this 
day  and  this  hour,  that  I  may  receive  a  portion 
in  the  number  of  thy  holy  martyrs,  and  drink 
of  Christ's  cup,  for  the  resurrection  to  eternal 
life  of  both  soul  and  body,  in  the  incorruptible- 
ness  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Into  which  number, 
grant  I  may  be  received  this  day,  being  found 
in  thy  sight  as  an  unblemished  and  acceptable 
sacrifice.  Wherefore  I  praise  thee  for  all  thy 
mercies;  I  bless,  I  glorify  thee,  through  the 
eternal  High  Priest,  thy  beloved  Son  Jesus 
Christ:  with  whom,  to  thyself,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  be  glory  both  now  and  for  ever. 
Amen.'  " 

"  As  some  of  the  faithful  were  desirous  of 
gathering  the  remains  of  one  so  dear  to  them, 
that  they  might  be  honourably  interred,  the 
spiteful  Jews  advised  the  proconsul  not  to  grant 
this  favour,  lest,  said  they,  leaving  their  cruci- 
fied Master,  they  should  henceforth  worship 
Pol} carp — '  little  considering,'  add  our  au- 
thors, 'how  impossible  it  is,  either  that  we 
should  forsake  Christ,  who  died  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  whole  world,  or  that  we  should  wor- 
ship any  other.  Him  we  adore  as  the  Son  of 
God  ;  but  martyrs  we  deservedly  love  as  the 
followers  of  our  Lord,  whose  companions  and 
fellow-disciples  we  ardently  desire  to  be.' 
From  this  passage,  it  is  evident  that  a  super- 
stitious attachment  to  the  relics  of  departed 
saints  had  not  yet  gained  admission  into  the 
church." 

"  In  the  preface  of  the  story,  which  the 
church  of  Smyrna  writes  on  this  occasion,  is 
the  following  testimony  to  the  eminent  forti 
tude  and  resignation  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians. '  It  is  evident,  that  all  those  martyr- 
doms are  great  and  blessed,  which  happen  by 
the  will  of  God;  for  it  becomes  us  Christians, 
who  have  a  more  divine  religion  than  others, 
to  ascribe  to  God  the  sovereign  disposal  of  all 
events.  Who  would  not  stand  and  admire 
their  generous  greatness  of  mind,  their  singular 
patience,  and  admirable  love  to  God  ?  While 
their  /lcsh  was  so  torn  with  scourges,  that  the 
whole  frame  and  contexture  of  their  bodies, 
even  to  their  inmost  veins  and  arteries,  might 
be  seen,  yet  they  endured  it  without  a  groan. 
The  fire,  employed  by  their  tormentors,  affect- 
ed them  little,  while  their  wish  was  to  avoid  the 


everlasting  and  inextinguishable  flames  of  an- 
other world;  their  thoughts  being  fixed  upon 
the  rewards  of  such  as  hold  out  to  the  end, 
which  ear  hath  not  heard,  nor  eye  seen,  nor 
hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  con- 
ceive.' " 

Polycarp  wrote  an  epistle  to  the  Philippians, 
from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken. 

"  1  Let  us  therefore  perpetually  cleave  to  the 
hope  and  pledge  of  our  righteousness,  even  to 
Jesus  Christ;  who  his  ownself  bare  our  sins  in 
his  own  body  on  the  tree;  who  did  no  sin,  nei- 
ther was  guile  found  in  his  mouth,  but  endured 
all  for  us,  that  we  might  live  through  him. 
Let  us  therefore  be  imitators  of  his  patience; 
and,  if  we  suffer  for  his  name,  we  glorify  him; 
for  this  example  he  has  given  us  by  himself, 
and  so  have  we  believed.  Now  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  ever- 
lasting High  Priest  himself,  the  Son  of  God, 
even  Jesus  Christ,  build  you  up  in  faith  and 
truth,  and  in  all  meekness  and  unity,  in  pa- 
tience and  long-suffering,  in  forbearance  and 
purity;  and  grant  unto  you  a  lot  and  a  portion 
among  his  saints,  and  to  us  with  you,  and  to 
all  that  are  under  the  heavens,  who  shall  be- 
lieve on  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  his 
Father,  who  raised  him  from  the  dead.  Pray 
for  all  saints  ;  pray  also  for  kings,  and  all  that 
are  in  authority,  and  for  those  who  persecute 
and  hate  you,  and  for  the  enemies  of  the  cross, 
that  your  fruit  may  be  manifest  in  all  things, 
and  that  ye  may  be  perfect  in  Christ.' 

"  '  I  am  greatly  grieved,'  says  he,  '  for  Va- 
lens,  who  was  once  a  presbyter  among  you, 
that  he  should  be  so  ignorant  of  the  place  that 
has  been  assigned  to  him.  Wherefore  I  ad- 
monish you  to  abstain  from  covetousness,  and 
to  be  pure  and  faithful.  Abstain  from  all  evil. 
For  how  can  he,  that  in  these  things  cannot 
govern  himself,  be  able  to  prescribe  them  to 
another?  If  a  man  does  not  abstain  from 
covetousness,  he  will  be  polluted  with  idolatry, 
and  be  judged  as  if  he  were  a  Gentile.  But 
who  of  you  are  ignorant  of  the  judgment  of 
God?  Do  we  not  know  that  the  saints  shall 
judge  the  world,  as  Paul  teaches  ?  But  1  have 
neither  perceived  nor  heard  any  thing  of  this 
kind  in  you,  among  whom  the  blessed  Paul 
laboured,  and  who  are  named  in  the  beginning 
of  his  epistle.  For  he  glories  of  you  in  all 
the  churches,  which  were  then  acquainted 
with  God  ;  but  we  did  not  then  know  him. 
Wherefore,  my  brethren,  I  am  exceedingly 
sorry,  both  for  him  and  his  wife,  to  whom  God 
grant  genuine  repentance.  Be  ye  also  mode- 
rate upon  this  occasion,  and  do  not  regard 
such  as  enemies  ;  but  endeavour  to  restore 
them  as  suffering  and  erring  members,  that 
ye  may  save  your  whole  body.  By  so  doing, 
ye  shall  edify  yourselves.'  " 


By  the  fault  of  the  pressman  some  of  the  impres- 
sions of  our  last  number  were  twisted  out  of  their 
proper  arrangement.  Those  of  our  subscribers  who 
were  served  with  these  imperfect  sheets,  are  invited 
to  call  or  send  and  have  them  exchanged. 


Died,  at  his  residence  near  Lancaster,  Pa.  the  22d 
of  the  Fifth  month  last,  William  Webb,  a  much  re- 
spectod  and  useful  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
in  the  79th  year  of  his  age. 


HICKSITE  REVIEW  EXAMINED— NO.  1. 

(Continued  from  page  294.) 

The  first  doctrine  at  which  the  writer  in  the 
Advocate  strikes,  is  that  of  the  separate  exist- 
ence of  an  evil  being.  He  does  not  take  up  the 
testimony  in  the  way  of  a  regular  review,  but 
passes  at  the  first  step  to  the  8th  page,  to  ridicule 
the  idea  that  there  is  a  devil.  Whether  he  consi- 
dered himself  more  completely  master  of  this 
subject  than  any  other,  and  that,  by  the  ability 
he  should  be  able  to  display  in  discussing  it,  he 
might  make  an  impression  on  the  minds  of 
his  readers,  that  would,  through  the  remainder 
of  his  arguments,  produce  a  profound  respect 
for  the  keenness  of  his  wit,  and  the  strength  of 
his  judgment,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  determine. 
Whatever  were  his  motives,  the  manner  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  attain  his  object  is 
altogether  unjustifiable.  He  notices  the  argu- 
ment in  the  testimony,  drawn  from  the  fact, 
that  in  the  scriptural  account  of  the  fall  of  our 
primitive  ancestors,  the  tempter  is  not  only  re- 
presented in  a  distinct  and  separate  character, 
but  that  it  is  unequivocally  recorded  there,  that 
the  tempter  uttered  falsehood  and  blasphemy, 
which  are  sins  of  the  darkest  character,  before 
our  first  parents  had  committed  their  offence — 
and  of  course,  while  they  were  in  the  divine 
image.  He  found  himself  unable  to  meet  this 
argument;  and  shrinking  from  the  undertaking, 
he  attempted  to  draw  an  absurd  consequence 
from  its  admission,  that  the  tempter  must  be 
"a  beast  of  the  field."  But  why  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  argumentin  the  testimony?  Could 
there  be  no  separate  existence  of  the  tempter 
without  his  being  a  beast  of  the  field?  The 
argument  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affected 
by  his  sophistry  ;  whether  we  give  the  text 
which  mentions  the  "  serpent"  a  literal  or  a 
figurative  construction,  the  evidence  of  his  se- 
parate existence  is  still  the  same  ;  and  the 
argument  in  the  testimony  remains  unanswer- 
ed by  the  reviewer.  His  resort  to  ridicule  by 
telling  us  that  a  part  of  the  sentence  of  the  ser- 
pent must  have  been  respited,  or  he  would  not 
now  be  permitted  to  eat  toads  and  mice,  must 
produce  in  every  sober  and  Christian  mind  the 
feelings,  not  only  of  disapprobation,  but  of  dis- 
gust. But  what  shall  we  say  of  such  a  pass- 
age as  the  following  :  "  It  would  be  well  if 
sober  Christians  and  rational  men  would  be 
content  to  leave  these  monkish  absurdities 
about  a  devil  '  separate  from  man,'  original  sin, 
&c.  to  moulder  and  be  forgotten,  among  the 
childish  mummeries,  and  superstitious  follies 
of  the  age  of  w  itches  and  hobgoblins. — "Advo- 
cate, vol.  iii.  p.  406.  This  sweeping  censure 
of"  monkish  absurdities,"  "  childish  mumme- 
ries, and  superstitious  follies  of  the  age  of  witches 
and  hobgoblins,"  is  not  levelled  merely  against 
us.  It  includes  our  early  Friends  who  held  the 
same  sentiments  that  we  do.  It  includes  the 
great  body  of  Christian  professors  of  the  present 
and  past  ages — and  in  fact  applies  no  less  to 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  than  to  us.  To 
quote  passages  from  the  New  Testament  to 
show  that  the  subject  is  represented  there  in 
this  point  of  view,  would  be  to  make  an  essay 
of  Scripture  quotations.  But  retaining  the 
ground,  on  which  I  set  out,  of  showing  that 
our  opponents  do  not  hold  the  original  doctrines 
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of  the  Society  of  Friends,  I  will  just  point  the 
reader  to  a  few  passages  which  will  place  the 
subject  in  a  striking  point  of  view. 

George  Fox  says  :  "  He  was  called  a  ser- 
pent before  he  was  called  a  devil  and  an  ad- 
versary, and  then  he  had  the  title  of  devil  given 
to  him.  Afterwards  he  was  called  a  dragon, 
because  he  was  a  destroyer.  The  devil  abode 
not  in  the  truth  ;  by  departing  from  the  truth, 
he  became  a  devil."  "•  There  is  no  promise 
of  God  to  the  devil,  that  ever  he  shall  return 
into  the  truth  again  ;  but  to  man  and  woman 
who  have  been  deceived  by  him,  the  promise 
of  God  is,  that  '  the  seed  of  the  woman  shall 
bruise  the  serpent's  head  ;'  shall  break  his 
powerandstrengihto pieces." — Journal,  vol.ii. 
p.  22,  23.  "  The  devil  who  is  out  of  the  truth, 
tempted  man  and  woman  to  disobey  God,  and 
to  draw  them  into  the  fall  from  the  truth," 
ib.  402.  Here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  notion  of  E.  Hicks  and  his  fol- 
lowers, that  the  devil  is  the  propensities  of  man 
— .and  that  these  are  all  good  and  essential  to 
our  existence — it  would  follow  that  the  promise 
must  be  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  the  devil — 
that  he,  or  rather  they,  shall  return  into  the 
truth  again.  For,  on  their  principle,  the  resto- 
ration of  man  is  more  properly  the  restoration 
of  the  devil.  Again,  it  would  be  difficult,  on 
their  own  system,  to  show  how  the  propen- 
sities of  man  should  be  out  of  the  truth 
before  man  is  out  of  the  truth  himself.  But  to 
return  to  the  quotations  from  the  writings  of 
early  Friends — Robert  Barclay  says  :  "  And 
it  is  clear  from  the  Scripture  testimony,  that 
as  Christ  rules  in  the  saints,  so  the  devil  rules 
in  the  wicked, and  is  in  them." — Works,  fol.  ed. 
p.  625.  The  separate  existence  of  the  devil  is 
as  distinctly  staled  in  this  passage  as  the  sepa- 
rate existence  of  Christ.  Robert  Barclay  goes 
on  to  say:  "That  he  who  is  now  the  devil 
was  created  of  God  a  good  angel  ;  but  by  his 
own  voluntary  fall  he  halh  reduced  himself  to 
be  a  devil ;  not  by  any  real  creation,  but  by  a 
degeneration,"  ib.  William  Penn,  in  his  Christ- 
ian Quaker,  says  :  "  The  world  had  not  been 
long  created  before  man,  being  envied  by  Luci- 
fer, the  fallen  angel,  was  betrayed  of  his  inno- 
cency  by  him." — Perm's  Select  Works,  vol.  i. 
page  573.  And  in  his  rise  and  progress,  in 
speaking  on  the  fall,  he  says  :  "  Yet  God  who 
made  him  had  pity  on  him  ;  for  he,  seeing 
man  was  deceived,  and  that  it  was  not  of  ma- 
lice or  an  original  presumption  in  him,  but 
through  the  subtilty  of  the  serpent  who  had 
first  fallen  from  his  own  estate,  &c.  in  his  in- 
finite goodness  and  wisdom  provided  a  way  to 
repair  the  breach,"  &c. — p.  8.  Thomas  El- 
wood,  in  his  Sacred  History,  vol.  i.  p.  14.  takes 
the  same  view  of  the  subject,  but  enters  more 
minutely  into  it.  That  these  Friends  maintain- 
ed the  doctrine  of  the  separate  existence  of  an 
evil  being,  properly  forming  no  part  of  man, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  I  do  not  suppose  the 
writer  in  the  Advocate  so  ignorant,  as  not  to 
know  that  George  Fox,  Robert  Barclay,  Wil- 
liam Penn,  Thomas  El  wood,  &,c.  &c.  did  hold 
these  sentiments.  He  must  have  felt  the  force 
of  this  conviction,  when,  having  some  of  these 
very  quotations  before  him  in  the  testimony 
which  he  was  reviewing,  he  passed  them  over 
in  silence,  without  even  attempting  to  recon- 
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cile  them  to  his  views.  Instead  of  this,  he  sub- 
stitutes declamation  of  the  most  extraordinary 
character — calling  thern  "  monkish  absurdi- 
ties," "childish  mummeries  and  superstitious 
follies,"  referring  them  to  "  the  age  of  witche3 
and  hobgoblins,"  by  which,  for  any  thing  that 
appears  to  the  contrary,  he  might  have  meant 
the  time  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
apostles.  For  it  may  well  be  questioned  whe- 
ther in  any  age  there  has  ever  been  more  clear 
testimony  than  in  that — "  about  a  devil  sepa- 
rate from  man." 

(To  be  continued.) 

From  the  Portsmouth  State  Herald. 

The  Sea  Tiger. — The  sealing  schr.  Pacific,  which 
arrived  at  this  port  a  few  weeks  since,  brought  home 
the  skull  and  hide  of  a  sea  tiger,  taken  near  the 
South  Georgia  Islands.  This  brave  tenant  of  the 
deep  measured  seven  feet  in  length,  and  girted  three 
and  a  half  when  killed.  The  general  shape  of  the 
head  is  like  that  of  the  common  seal,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  it  is  more  elongated,  and  the  sockets  of 
the  eyes  deeper  and  broader.  It  measures  fifteen 
and  a  quarter  inches  from  the  extremity  of  the  nose 
to  the  great  hole  of  the  occipital  bone.  The  length 
of  the  lower  jaw,  from  the  chin  to  the  point  of  articu- 
lation with  the  upper  jaw  bone,  is  eleven  and  a  half 
inches.  A  straight  line,  drawn  from  one  articulating 
process  to  the  other,  measures  six  inches.  The 
number  of  teeth  is  thirty-two — four  of  which  are 
tusks.  Tlie  largest  tusk  is  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
long,  and  one  inch  in  circumference  at  its  base. 
In  each  jaw,  there  are  ten  grinders,  which,  im- 
mediately after  emerging  from  their  sockets,  are 
divided  into  three  distinct  conical  portions,  the  cen- 
tral division  being  more  than  half  an  inch  long,  and 
the  two  latter  ones  the  fourth  of  an  inch — all  termi- 
nating with  sharp,  smooth  points.  The  skin  is 
covered  with  fine,  thick,  short  hair,  of  a  gray  colour 
on  the  back,  and  spotted  with  black  and  white  on  the 
abdomen.  It  has  short,  strong  flippers.  The  sea 
tiger  moves  with  surprising  velocity  in  the  water, 
and  all  its  motions  in  that  element  are  indicative  of 
great  strength. 

Its  principal  food  consists  of  penguins;  and  when 
a  flock  of  these  beautiful  birds  are  discovered  at  a 
distance,  he  gets  upon  the  windward  side,  lies  upon 
his  back,  and  in  this  attitude  suffers  himself  to  ride 
upon  the  billows  with  his  head  slightly  elevated  above 
his  body — keeping  his  large,  dark,  vigilant  eye  stea- 
dily fixed  upon  the  ill-fated  object  of  his  pursuit; 
and  soon  as  he  has  floated  sufficiently  near  to  secure 
it,  he  turns  upon  his  belly,  cleaves  the  billows  with 
astonishing  swiftness,  and  the  next  moment  he  is 
seen  plunging  into  the  water  with  a  penguin  which 
weighs  forty  or  sixty  pounds  in  his  capacious  jaws. 
He  is  an  animal  of  undaunted  courage  and  shrewd- 
ness. 

The  crew  of  the  Pacific  were  frequently  chased  by 
sea  tigers  while  they  were  cru'.sing  in  their  boats. 
On  one  occasion,  when  two  of  the  men  were  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  shore  and  from  the 
schooner,  a  tiger,  nearly  twenty  feet  long  and  six  in 
circumference,  discovered  their  situation,  and  imme- 
diately pursued  the  boat  with  all  possible  speed. 
When  he  got  within  ten  or  twelve  feet  he  leaped  for 
the  boat,  at  the  same  time  exposing  his  teeth  with 
great  rage ;  but  failing  to  get  into  the  boat,  he  made 
a  furious  attempt  to  upset  it.  At  this  moment  one 
of  the  party  lodged  a  musket  ball  in  his  body ;  but 
this  only  served  to  augment  the  animal's  fury,  and 
he  again  attempted  to  spring  into  the  boat,  and  had 
it  not  been  that  he  received  a  severe  blow  from  a 
lance,  would  have  succeeded.  He  still  kept  up  battle 
with  unabated  courage  and  violence  ;  repeated  his 
efforts,  and  seemed  resolved  that  neither  the  power 
nor  the  weapons  of  man  should  prevail  against  him; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  second  and  the  third  ball  were 
lodged  within  him  that  he  was  overcome. 

At  another  time  some  of  the  crew  were  three  miles 
from  the  schooner  in  their  boat,  when  they  saw  a 
large  tiger  following  in  their  wake.  He  kept  at  a 
distance  from  the  boat,  and  betrayed  no  disposition 
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to  annoy  the  party,  which  circumstance  induced 
them,  at  that  time  unacquainted  with  the  habits  of 
the  sea  tiger,  to  pursue  hirn ;  but  they  soon  found 
that  their  ignorance  of  the  character  of  their  enemy 
had  betrayed  them  into  imminent  danger,  and  that 
they  were  likely  to  pay  dear  for  their  temerity,  for 
the  tiger  prepared  himself  for  the  battle,  and  gave 
chase  to  the  crew,  who  immediately  pulled  for  the 
vessel ;  and  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  they 
succeeded  in  keeping  him  out  of  the  boat  or  from 
upsetting  it.  Some  of  the  sailors  tasted  the  milk  of 
&  sea  tiger  which  they  killed,  and  found  it  excellent 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  sea  tiger  and  the 
walrus  are  the  same  ;  but  they  differ  in  several  par- 
ticulars, such  as  the  number,  size,  shape,  and  relative 
position  of  the  teeth,  and  in  the  form  of  the  head, 
which  latter  in  the  walrus  bears  a  strong  resem 
blance  to  that  of  the  human  species. 


FRIENDS'  CENTRAL  SCHOOL. 
The  managers  of  Friends'  Central  School 
wish  to  purchase  a  farm  in  Pennsylvania,  con- 
taining from  50  to  160  acres  of  good  land,  with 
or  without  buildings,  in  a  high  and  healthy  situa- 
tion, within  half  a  mile  of  a  Friends'  meeting, 
and  twenty  miles  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
It  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  remote  from  a 
tavern,  village,  or  large  factory — that  it  should 
be  well  watered,  and  have  the  advantage  of  a 
running  stream,  for  the  convenience  of  bath- 
ing, and  be  accessible  by  a  turnpike,  or  other 
good  road,  or  by  water  conveyance. 

Any  person  having  such  a  farm  for  sale, 
will  confer  a  favour  by  forwarding  a  written 
description  of  the  property,  with  the  price,  to 
either  of  the  undersigned. 

Thomas  P.  Cope. 

TnoM.\s  C.  James. 

Isaac  Davis. 

John  Paul. 

John  G.  Hoskins. 

Thomas  Kimbeh. 

Bartholomew  Wistar. 

Thomas  Evans. 
Phila.  7th  mo.  1st,  1831. 


the  magnitude  of  the  design  emboldens  the  society  to 
adopt,  an  increase  of  pecuniary  aid. 

The  treasury  may  be  easily  replenished,  and  not 
only  the  numerical  strength,  but  the  moral  power  of 
the  society  increased,  if  you,  fellow -citizens,  who  are 
so  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  its  doings,  and 
the  accomplishment  of  its  aims,  were  to  enrol  your 
names  amongst  its  members  and  patrons. 

The  small  annual  contribution  of  even  one  dollar, 
the  payment  of  which  constitutes  membership,  if  de- 
rived from  only  one  thousand  individuals,  would  pro- 
duce an  amount  of  good,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  press,  and  oral  illustration  and  admonition, 
which  it  were  impossible  to  calculate;  and  the  expend- 
iture would  not  be  missed  by  those  who  made  it. 

The  melancholy  fact  cannot  be  too  often,  nor  too 
loudly  repeated,  that  nearly  all  the  crime  and  pau- 
perism which  disfigure  and  annoy  society,  and  much 
of  the  mental  and  bodily  disease  which  afflicts  man- 
kind, owe  their  origin  to  intemperance.  In  a  strictly 
economical  point  of  view,  therefore,  if  no  higher  mo- 
tive could  influence  your  minds,  which  is  far  from 
being  alleged,  the  judicious  application  of  an  in- 
considerable sum  of  money,  for  the  prevention  of  the 
degrading  habit  of  intoxication,  in  this  populous  dis- 
trict, would  speedily  diminish  the  enormous  taxes 
now  paid,  without  much  reflection  or  complaint,  for 
the  support  of  almshouses  and  infirmaries,  of  cri- 
minal courts  and  prisons. 

With  this  brief  exposition  of  its  opinions,  and  its 
wants,  the  society  submits  its  case,  and  the  noble 
cause  which  it  has  espoused,  to  your  generous  sup- 
port, which  heretofore,  from  the  earliest  period  of 
your  history  as  a  people,  has  been  uniformly  prompt 
and  energetic  in  sustaining  every  work  of  kindness, 
and  public  utility.    On  behalf  of  the  society, 

Roberts  Vaux,  President 

Philadelphia,  6  mo.  30, 1831. 

0°Those  citizens  who  may  feel  disposed  to  become 
members  of  the  Society,  or  otherwise  promote  its  ob 
jects  by  donations,  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  their 
names,  or  send  their  communications  to  either  of  the 
managers. 


safe  on  land.  The  deliverer  very  naturally  felt  anx- 
ious to  see  his  prize  restored  to  perfect  life,  and  with 
this  view  remained  to  tender  his  assistance  without 
going  away  to  change  or  even  dry  his  appareh  A 
few  moments  after  some  simple  remedies  had  been 
applied,  the  rescued  man  slowly  opened  his  eyes  and 
murmured,  "  God  bless  you,  God  bless  you,  it  would 
be  too  soon  to  die  so  far  away  from  borne."  The 
Voice,  and  the  awakening  countenance  of  the  newly 
arrived  young  man,  rilled  the  other  with  an  intensity 
of  eagerness,  visible  to  all  around;  he  asked  the 
place  of  birth  and  name  of  his  patient;  both  ques- 
tions were  soon  answered  satisfactorily  enough  to 
prove  that  the  rescued  and  the  rescuer  were  brothers  ! 
It  is  needless  to  attempt  to  relate  the  sequel.  In  an 
instant  they  were  interlocked  in  a  close  embrace, 
and  a  thousand  questions  and  congratulations  were 
made  on  each  side,  before  one  could  be  answered. 
Finally  the  brothers  retired  amid  the  ejaculations 
and  the  wonder  of  all  who  observed  this  singular  scene. 

[JV.  Y.  Courier. 
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For  "  The  Friend.' 
TEMPERANCE. 

"  J7ie  Pennsylvania  Society  for  discouraging  the  use  of 
Ardent  Spirits." 
To  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  county  of  Phila- 
delphia: 

Fellow-Citizens — The  success  which  has  already 
attended  the  comparatively  circumscribed  labours  of 
the  society,  in  awakening  public  attention  to  the  ob- 
jects which  it  seeks  to  accomplish,  is  highly  gratify- 
ing. 

These  results  proclaim  with  an  emphasis  which  can- 
not be  resisted,  the  duty  of  employing  all  the  means 
that  can  be  commanded,  for  an  enlarged  and  energetic 
effort  in  this  great  work. 

Anxious  inquiries  arc  made  from  various  quarters, 
for  information  calculated  to  promote  the  reform 
which  has  so  happily  begun,  and  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  in  this  respect  must  yield  the  most  dis- 
tinguished benefits. 

The  Parent  Society  here  is  naturally  invoked  as 
the  source  most  competent  to  impart  encouragement, 
and  to  give  full  effect  to  the  dispositions  which  are 
manifested  to  co-operate  with  it,  by  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing number  of  the  advocates  of  temperance 
throughout  the  commonwealth;  but  its  funds  are  not 
stch  as  to  authorize  the  adoption  of  an  efficient  sys- 
tem of  measures,  which  the  actual  state  of  the  con- 
cern requires. 

The  field  of  operation  must,  therefore,  be  necessa- 
rily contracted,  until  ability  be  furnished  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  its  boundaries;  and  the  chief  purpose  of 
this  address  is  to  solicit,  with  on  earnestness  which 


We  have  no  doubt  of  the  benefits  which  have 
attended  the  labours  of  societies  for  the  pro- 
motion of  temperance,  in  various  sections  of 
the  United  States.  In  some  parts  of  our  coun- 
try, according  to  authentic  accounts,  truly  sur- 
prising consequences  have  followed  these  ef- 
forts. We  are  therefore  fully  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  the  purpose  exhibited  in  the 
address  of  the  "  Pennsylvania  Society  for 
discouraging  the  use  of  ardent  spirits"  in- 
serted in  this  page,  and  would  cordially  en- 
courage contributions  toward  the  desired 
fund.  Our  religious  Society  was  long  engag- 
ed, almost  single-handed,  in  this  cause,  which, 
it  gratifies  us  to  observe,  is  now  so  generally 
approved,  and  in  some  places  so  zealously 
supported,  among  our  fellow-citizens  of  vari- 
ous denominations  of  Christians. 


Interesting  Scene. — A  few  days  since  a  young 
tradesman,  a  native  of  Ireland,  but  long  a  resident 
in  this  city,  in  passing  along  a  wharf  at  which  aship 
from  one  of  the  ports  in  Ireland  was  about  to  be 
made  fast,  stopped,  as  is  usual  with  persons  from  a 
foreign  country,  to  observe  whether  any  face,  which 
had  been  familiar  to  their  eye  in  earlier  years,  might 
not  present  itself.  In  the  bustle  of  attempting  to  get 
quickly  on  shore,  one  of  the  passengers  fell  into  the 
dock,  and  instantly  sunk  under  the  vessel;  without  a 
moment's  hesitation  the  young  man  before  alluded 
to,  who  had  remained  to  gratify  his  curiosity,  plung- 
ed into  the  deep  after  the  drowning  man,  and  with 
considerable  difficulty  succeeded  in  bringing  him 


OBITUARY. 

Died,  in  Trenton,  N.  J.  on  the  23d  of  the  sixth 
month,  of  pulmonary  consumption,  after  a  lingering 
illness,  Benjamin  W.  Paxson,  son  of  Samuel  Paxson, 
of  that  city,  in  the  20th  year  of  his  age. 

Seldom  is  it  the  task  of  friendship  to  record  the 
death  of  one  possessed  of  a  disposition  more  amiable, 
a  heart  more  sensitive  to  the  afflictions  of  others,  a 
hand  more  ready  to  contribute  to  their  relief,  or  a 
mind  more  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  true  piety. 

Just  verging  on  manhood,  with  a  bright  prospect 
before  him  of  usefulness  and  respectability,  and  about 
to  repay  the  care  and  anxiety  ol  his  friends,  by  rea- 
lising their  brightest  anticipations,  his  early  death 
seemed  peculiarly  afflicting,  and  the  bereavement  of 
his  family  to  demand  the  warmest  sympathy. 

His  extreme  patience  during  a  long  illness;  his  re- 
signation to  the  divine  will;  his  fervent  prayers  for 
the  forgiveness  of  his  transgressions,  and  his  frequent 
expressions  of  confidence  in  the  love  and  mercy  of  his 
Saviour,  induce,  however,  a  belief,  that  we  have  more 
reason  to  rejoice  that  he  has  gone  to  rest,  than  grieve 
that  he  has  left  the  world. 

During  his  illness  he  was  very  partial  to  the  com- 
pany of  pious  persons,  frequently  conversing  with 
them  on  religious  subjects.  He  seemed  very  early  in 
his  sickness  to  have  relinquished  all  hope  of  recovery, 
and  to  have  turned  his  thoughts  to  another  and  a 
better  state  of  existence.  One  of  his  sisters  having 
said  to  him  that  she  trusted  he  was  prepared  to  leave 
the  world,  he  replied,  "  I  hope  so,  but  I  have  been 
very  sinful;  when  I  think  of  the  past  I  feel  a  great 
hardness  of  heart,  but  I  think  the  Lord  will,  in  his 
own  good  time,  see  fit  to  soften  it,  and  prepare  me  for 
the  change."  At  another  time,  when  a  friend  ob- 
served, a  few  days  previous  to  his  dissolution,  that  he 
had  but  little  to  answer  for,  and  that  he  had  been 
very  patient  during  his  sickness,  he  said,  "Oh!  no ;  I 
have  been  a  sinner,  but  if  my  sins  are  as  scarlet,  he 
can  make  them  white  as  wool.  The  Lord  is  my  rock 
and  my  salvation;  in  him  I  place  my  trust." 

On  the  morning  of  the  23d  he  was  engaged  fre- 
quently in  prayer,  earnestly  desiring  a  signal  of  his 
acceptance,  and  uttered  many  expressions  that  in- 
dicated a  mind  redeemed  from  earth,  and  devoted  to 
heaven. 

He  frequently  repeated  passages  of  Scripture  and 
hymns,  and  once,  while  his  attendant  was  smoothing 
his  pillow,  he  said  : — 

"  Jesus  can  make  a  dying  l>ed, 
Seem  soil  as  downy  pillows  are, 
While  on  his  breast  1  lean  my  head, 
And  sweetly  breathe  my  life  oui  there." 

In  the  morning  of  his  death  he  said,  "  My  heavenly 
Father  has  blessed  mo  in  many  ways;  he  has  not 
given  me  much  suffering  during  my  sickness,  and  I 
pray  that  he  may  continue  it  to  the  last,  and  favour 
me  with  an  easy  passage  from  the  world."  He  ex- 
pired a  few  moments  after,  without  a  sigh,  a  struggle, 
or  a  groan. 
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For  "The  Friend." 
EDMUND  BURKE. 

(Concluded  from  page  290.) 

It  is  delightful  to  dwell  upon  the  terms  of 
Unqualified  admiration  with  which  the  cotem- 
poraries  of  Burke  speak  of  the  purity  of  his 
private  life.  The  greatest  defect  of  his  cha- 
racter was  that  ardour  of  temperament  which 
is  perhaps  inseparable  from  genius,  and  which 
hurried  him  in  private  into  undue  warmth,  and 
sometimes  into  theatrical  starts,  in  the  expres- 
sion of  opinion,  as  it  did  in  public,  and  in  his 
writings  into  censure  and  praise  too  indis- 
criminate to  be  just. 

Yet  to  11  his  private  worth,  his  wishes  to  do 
good,  his  affability  and  condescension,  his 
readiness  to  lend  assistance  where  he  knew  it 
to  be  wanted,  and  his  delight  to  give  praise, 
where  he  thought  it  was  deserved,"  all  bear 
witness.  His  moral  character  stood  wholly 
unimpeached  by  any  thing  that  approached  to 
the  name  of  vice.  A  much  higher  feature 
was  his  fervent  and  unfeigned  piety  ;  his  re- 
signation to  the  will,  and  deep  dependence  on 
the  wisdom  of  Providence.  "  He  was  himself 
the  great  sublime  he  drew." 

His  life,  by  Prior,  is  full  of  incidents,  that 
present  his  character  in  the  most  attractive 
light ;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting 
the  following  passage  from  a  letter  to  Barry, 
the  painter,  whose  wayward  and  haughty 
temper  was  continually  plunging  him  into 
quarrels.  "  That  you  have  had  just  subjects 
of  indignation  always,  and  of  anger  often,  I  do 
no  ways  doubt ;  who  can  live  in  the  world 
without  some  trial  of  his  patience  ?  But  believe 
me,  my  dear  Barry,  that  the  arms  by  which 
Ihe  ill  dispositions  of  the  world  are  to  be  com- 
bated, and  the  qualities  by  which  it  is  to  be 
reconciled  to  us,  and  we  reconciled  to  it,  are 
moderation,  gentleness,  a  little  indulgence  to 
others,  and  a  great  deal  of  distrust  of  ourselves; 
which  are  not  qualities  of  a  mean  spirit,  as 
some  may  foolishly  think  them,  but  virtues  of 
a  great  and  noble  kind,  and  such  as  dignify 
our  nature,  as  much  as  they  contribute  to  our 
repose  and  fortune  ;  for  nothing  can  be  so  un- 
worthy of  a  well  composed  soul,  as  to  pass 
away  life  in  bickerings  and  litigations,  in  snarl- 
ing and  scuffling  with  every  one  about  us." 

The  regard  which  Burke  felt  through  life, 
to  the  family  of  his  old  tutor,  Abraham  Shackle- 


ton,  was  another  beautiful  trait  in  his  character. 
Richard  Shackleton,  the  son,  was  of  the  same 
age  as  Burke,  and  pursued  the  same  studies, 
with  kindred  ardour  and  equal  success.  "  The 
minds  of  both,"  says  Mary  Leadbeater,  "  were 
strongly  bent  to  literary  acquirements  ;  both 
were  endowed  with  a  classical  taste,  solid 
judgment,  and  keen  perceptions  ;  and  with 
similar  dispositions,  cheerful,  affectionate,  and 
benevolent.  Between  these  kindred  minds  a 
friendship  was  formed,  which  continued  through 
life,  notwithstanding  the  different  spheres  in 
which  they  moved.  When  they  met  afterwards, 
Edmund  Burke  delighted  to  converse  with  the 
friend  of  his  youth,  on  subjects  that  recalled 
their  juvenile  days.  In  private  life  he  was 
distinguished  by  the  practice  of  the  domestic 
and  social  virtues,  and  by  exemplary  moral 
conduct.  His  manners  and  conversation  were 
engaging  and  instructive ;  clothed  with  a  sim- 
plicity which  softened  the  brilliancy  of  his 
talents,  and  made  him  even  more  beloved  than 
admired." 

Burke  sympathized  with  his  friend  in  all  the 
events  of  his  life,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the 
father's  death,  which  occurred  in  1771,  paid 
the  following  tribute  to  his  virtues.  "  I  am 
heartily  affected  wilh  the  subject  of  your  last 
letter.  I  had  a  true  honour  and  affection  for 
that  excellent  man.  I  feel  something  like  a 
satisfaction  in  the  midst  of  my  concern,  which 
I  had  not  in  the  same  degree  before,  that  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  have  him  once  more  under 
my  roof  before  his  departure.  He  was  indeed 
a  man  of  singular  piety,  rectitude,  and  virtue  ; 
and  he  had,  along  with  these  qualities,  a  native 
elegance  of  manners,  which  nothing  but  genu- 
ine good  nature  and  unaffected  simplicity  of 
heart  can  give,  and  which  they  will  give  infal- 
libly, be  the  exterior  forms  what  they  may." 

Richard  Shackleton  frequently  visited  his 
old  friend  when  in  London,  and  speaks  thus 
in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  dated  in  the  5th  mo. 
1780. 

"  The  yearly  meeting  being  over,  I  went  to 
see  Edmund  Burke.  Having  given  him  no- 
tice of  the  hour  of  my  intended  visit,  he  had 
come  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was 
ready  with  his  family  to  receive  me.  The  friend- 
ship, the  freedom,  the  cordiality  with  which  he 
and  his  embraced  me,  was  rather  more  than 
might  be  expected  from  long  love.  I  could  not 
well  avoid  coming  with  him  to  this  place,  which 
is  most  beautiful,  on  a  very  large  scale  :  the 
house,  furniture,  ornaments,  conveniences,  all 
in  a  grand  style.  Six  hundred  acres  of  land, 
woods,  pleasure-grounds,  gardens,  green-house, 
&c.  For  my  part,  I  stand  astonished  at  the 
man  and  at  his  place  of  abode  :  a  Jitriking 
parallel  may  be  drawn  between  them;  they 
are  sublime  and  beautiful  indeed. 
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"  I  awoke  early  this  morning  as  usual,  and 
was  glad  to  find  no  condemnation  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  ability  to  put  up  fervent  petitions,  with 
much  tenderness,  on  behalf  of  this  luminary." 

In  the  year  1784,  at  the  close  of  the  yearly 
meeting,  he  again  paid  a  visit  to  Burke,  at  his 
house  in  Beaconsfield,  accompanied  by  his 
daughter  Mary,  who  was  then  an  ardent  and  en- 
thusiastic girl  of  seventeen.  A  manuscript  jour- 
nal, kept  by  her,  of  this  visit,  which  is  now  before 
me,  furnishes  a  more  lively  picture  of  the  do- 
mestic life  and  habits  of  this  great  man,  than  I 
have  elsewhere  met  with.  The  slightest  par- 
ticulars concerning  such  a  person  derive  in- 
terest from  the  light  they  shed  on  his  character, 
and  dignity  from  their  connexion  with  such 
uncommon  attainments.  The  reader  will 
make  the  requisite  allowance  for  the  effect 
which  the  novelty  of  the  scene  and  early  pre- 
possessions must  have  produced  on  the  mind 
of  the  youthful  narrator. 

¥  6th  mo.  10th.  Father  and  I  went  to 
see  his  old  friend  and  school  companion,  Ed- 
mund Burke.  The  high  idea  which  I  enter- 
tained of  this  great  man,  made  me  go  in  a 
degree  of  awe.  I  could  just  remember  his 
being  at  Ballitore,  and  what  little  idea  I  couid 
have  of  his  person  had  so  mingled  itself  with 
veneration  for  his  character,  that  I  had  figured 
him  as  of  an  austere  countenance  and  manner. 
How  could  I  wrong  him  by  such  an  idea  !  We 
were  cordially  received  by  Richard  Burke,  by 
Edmund's  pleasing  wife,  and  his  son,  a  young 
man  of  very  agreeable  person,  fine  accom- 
plishments, and  polite,  easy,  modest  manners. 
Edmund,  who  had  been  bathing,  now  entered. 
I  feel  a  pleasure  in  saying  I  have  seen  him  ;  I 
feel  a  pride  in  saying  he  saluted  me  with  much 
kindness  ;  and  I  felt  an  affection  spring  in  my 
heart  for  him,  while  I  looked  on  him.  I  had 
always  loved  him  as  the  friend  of  my  father, 
whom  he  received  as  a  brother;  but  had  I  been 
a  stranger,  I  could  not  fail  to  be  delighted  with 
the  striking  grace  and  dignity  of  his  person, 
and  the  beauty  of  his  countenance,  which,  while 
it  bore  the  stamp  of  superior  abilities,  expressed 
that  candour,  affability,  and  good  nature,  hourly 
displayed." 

The  next  morning,  Richard  Shackleton  and 
his  daughter  left  London  for  Beaconsfield,  in 
Burke's  coach,  accompanied  by  Edmund  Burke 
and  his  wife.  At  Uxbridge,  they  stopped 
to  see  a  friend,  named  Hull,  and  our  fair 
journalist  continues :  '1  The  Friend,  Hull, 
asked  me  which  I  liked  best,  England  or  Ire- 
land?" What  could  I  say  to  evade  the  question? 
"  1  said  England  exceeded  Ireland."  Edmund 
Burke  turned  short  on  me  and  said,  "he  thought 
that  was  not  the  case,  but  England  was  more 
improved;"  and  when  we  were  again  seated  in 
the  coach,  "  How  came  you,"  eaid  he  gravely, 
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'lto  say  England  exceeded  Ireland  ?  Ireland 
is  much  better  watered,  and  by  the  side  of  the 
rivers  more  beautiful,  though  in  general  more 
a  flat  or  mountainous  country  than  this." 

"  By  and  by  we  drove  beside  the  park  of 
the  dutchess  dowager  of  Portland.  It  was 
beautifully  planted  with  fine  trees,  and  stocked 
with  deer.  E.  B.  told  us  the  house  belonging 
to  this  park  was  built  by  Praise  God  Barebones, 
(who  after  the  restoration  turned  architect,) 
for  Jefferies,  and,  said  he,  '  as  he  thought  it 
his  duty  to  cheat  Jefferies,  he  built  it  very  badly.' 
The  village  of  Beaconsfield  is  clean  looking, 
and  rather  pretty.  It  could  not  sure  be  only 
the  force  of  my  imagination  which  made  me 
perceive  pleasure  on  the  countenances  of  the 
people,  as  they  saluted  the  coach  passing  by. 
We  now  entered  the  park  of  Butler's  court, 
nearly  opposite  to  which  is  the  seat  of  the  poet 
Waller.  Burke  thought  at  one  time  he  had 
the  poet's  house,  but  found  that  it  was  Gre- 
gory Waller's,  a  London  merchant.  The 
house  at  Beaconsfield  is  stately,  and  is  joined 
to  the  wings  by  colonnades  ;  on  one  wing  are 
painted  the  figures  of  Bacchus  and  Ceres,  it 
being  the  brewhouse  and  bakehouse,  and  on 
the  other,  which  contains  the  stables,  is  painted 
the  horse  Bucephalus.  We  alighted  and  en- 
tered, and  I  was  kindly  welcomed  and  saluted 
by  Edmund  Burke  and  his  wife.  The  hall  is 
very  spacious,  and  set  round  with  busts  of 
marble  or  porphyry,  with  which  some  of  the 
rooms  are  also  adorned  ;  the  library  and  the 
passage  to  the  back  stairs  are  at  one  side  of 
the  hall ;  the  great  staircase,  a  door  to  the 
dining  room,  and  a  passage  to  the  kitchen  on 
the  other ;  the  dining  room,  drawing  room, 
and  breakfast  parlour,  form  a  fine  suite  of 
rooms,  and  front  on  the  back  of  the  house:  the 
breakfast  parlour  is  thickly  hung  with  fine 
impressions  of  seals,  glazed  relievos  in  ivory, 
prints,  &c. ;  the  other  two  with  fine  paintings. 
Edmund  Burke  saw  my  eye  wandering  over 
them,  but  told  me  I  might  look  at  them  at  my 
leisure,  and  opened  a  sash  door  out  of  the 
drawing  room  into  the  pleasure  grounds.  He, 
my  father,  and  I,  went  into  a  beautiful  lawn, 
then  turned  into  the  walks  of  the  wood,  as  far 
as  the  green  house,  which  we  entered.  He 
there  showed  us  a  flagon,  in  which  a  Brahmin 
(who  had  come  to  England  on  East  Indian 
affairs,  and  spent  two  days  at  Butler's  court) 
used  to  dress  his  dinner.  He  would  eat  in  no 
house  that  was  not  his  own,  and  so  they  had 
given  him  this.  Though  he  had  a  servant,  he 
prepared  his  own  dinner,  using  neither  animal 
food  nor  wine,  eating  off  the  ground,  stripped 
from  his  waist  up,  and  throwing  away  his 
dinner  if  any  one  came  within  a  certain  dis- 
tance of  him.  Being  in  company  with  Burke, 
Reynolds,  and  some  other  such  men,  he  was 
so  pleased  with  the  expression  of  their  coun- 
tenances, though  he  could  not  understand  their 
conversation,  that  he  desired  his  interpreter 
to  inform  them,  that  in  his  country  there  was  a 
beast  called  the  rhinoceros,  which  sustained 
her  young  by  her  look,  and  to  this  he  com- 
pared himself,  being  fed  by  their  looks.  Ed- 
mund Burke  brought  us  into  his  farm-yard, 
into  the  stables  for  his  coach-horses,  into  his 
orchards,  his  gardens,  among  his  corn-fields, 
meadows  and  pastures — nay,  he  condescended 


to  gather  sticks  and  throw  them  into  a  pool  of 
water,  to  divert  me  with  his  dog  swimming 
after  them  :  how  different  is  the  innate  dignity 
of  his  manner,  from  the  affected  stateliness  of 
those  little  minds  who  despise  the  graces  of 
simplicity  !  He  made  us  observe  that  the  best 
method  of  cutting  hedges  was  to  bring  them 
smaller  to  the  tops  ;  he  showed  us  how  woody 
the  country  was,  not  only  by  pointing  to  us 
the  deep  shades  which  now  diversified  and 
now  bounded  the  beautiful  prospect,  but  by 
showing,  as  we  walked  along,  the  young  trees 
of  various  kinds  springing  up  beneath  our  feet, 
as  weeds  might  in  another  country.  We  re- 
turned at  the  summons  of  the  dinner  bell,  and 
I  was  sensible  of  neither  hunger  nor  fatigue, 
though  it  was  near  six  o'clock.  After  dinner 
our  host  took  us  to  see  his  laundry,  bakehouse, 
&c.  and  continuing  our  walk,  captain  Nagle 
(the  nephew  of  Jane  Burke)  was  sent  for  my 
bonnet,  and  we  walked  until  E.  Burke,  per- 
ceiving I  had  no  clogs  on,  in  high  grass, 
would  let  me  walk  no  further,  and  we  returned 
to  tea.  We  found  the  family  in  the  drawing 
room  :  captain  King,  (the  companion  of  the 
circumnavigator  Cook,)  with  the  pallid  look  of 
ill  health  spread  over  his  sensible  countenance, 
sat  in  an  elbow  chair;  captain  Nagle  made  tea, 
and  Jane  Burke,  unwell  with  a^pain  in  her 
face,  reclined  on  the  sofa.  I  sat  myself 
beside  her,  and,  when  her  husband  entered, 
offered  him  my  seat.  He  refused  it,  and  threw 
himself  on  the  floor ;  I  never  saw  any  thing 
more  gracefully  done.  '  Fortune,'  said  my 
father,  '  can  lay  thee  no  lower.'  After  tea,  we 
walked  through  the  pleasure  grounds,  which 
occupy  eleven  acres :  the  farm  consists  of  six 
hundred  acres.  The  sun  was  setting,  and 
shone  on  the  bark  of  the  trees;  now  we  walked 
in  the  beautiful  wood,  now  beside  it,  to  enjoy 
the  fine  prospect,  and  now  unexpectedly  en- 
tered a  recess,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  a 
very  fine  oak,  whose  spreading  branches,  and 
the  deep  shade  of  laurels  around,  formed  a 
cool  and  dark  retreat.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
wood  was  a  tea-house,  built  of  roots  of  trees, 
moss,  &c.  a  little  kitchen  behind,  and  an  ice- 
house under  it. 

"  After  supper,  hearing  of  some  of  the  poor 
in  the  neighbourhood  being  afflicted  with  ague, 
he  called  for  bark,  mustard,  ginger,  and  syrups, 
and  asking  my  excuse,  as  he  sat  next  me,  fell 
to  making  pills  for  them.  He  desired  captain 
Nagle  (who  he  thought  should  know  some- 
thing about  phj'sic,  as  such  knowledge  was 
useful  in  his  profession)  to  assist  him.  The 
captain  laboured  at  it  with  more  care  than 
dexterity,  and  Burke  said  he  had  made  pound- 
ers of  all  sizes.  It  was  then  he  told  us  a  story 
of  LoVd  Longford,  an  Irish  nobleman,  who  was 
a  great  quack,  and  who,  meeting  a  funeral  one 
day,  inquired  whose  it  was?  '  Thady  Farrel, 
plase  your  lordship.'  1  And  who  is  Thady 
Farrel  ?'  4  The  man  your  lordship  cured  three 
days  ago.' 

The  next  day  was  devoted  to  a  visit  to 
Windsor  Castle,  and  the  party  returned  to 
Beaconsfield  to  dinner.  "After  dinner,  Edmund 
Burke  read  some  of  my  verses,  and  was  so 
kind  a%to  point  out  where  corrections  were 
necessary,  which  flattered  me  more  than  all 
he  bad  said  in  their  favour." 


The  next  day  Richard  Sr&ckleton  and  his 
daughter  went  to  Uxbridge,  to  attend  meeting 
and  see  some  friends,  and  Burke  was  to  call  for 
them,  and  take  them  in  his  carriage  to  London. 

"By  and  by,  a  message  came  from  the 
inn  that  Edmund  Burke  was  there ;  though  it 
had  begun  to  rain,  I  was  so  anxious  not  to 
keep  him  waiting,  that  I  hurried  my  father  to 
go,  and  our  obliging  host  came  with  us  ;  before 
we  got  there  it  began  to  thunder,  and  increas- 
ed while  we  sat  in  a  little  room  in  the  inn,  so 
much,  that  dreading  the  effects  which  I  have 
heard  of  thunder  in  England,  I  was  unusually 
frightened,  till  E.  Burke  made  me  sit  beside 
him.  When  the  rain  abated  we  set  out. 
Burke  began  to  speak  of  the  day  he  first  came 
to  Ballitore  school ;  he  staid  on  horseback 
after  his  father  had  alighted  and  gone  in  ;  it 
was  such  a  day  as  this,  and  every  thing  smelled 
fragrant  after  the  rain.  His  elder  brother 
and  he  fretted,  and  my  father  was  sent  to  walk 
with  them  ;  they  were  very  sour  and  grum, 
and  he  took  no  pains  to  please  them.  I  men- 
tioned Tom  Eyre's  disapprobation  of  any 
alteration  in  Ballitore,  and  his  imagining  it  so 
much  smaller :  Edmund  Burke  seemed  quite 
pleased  with  such  natural  emotions  ;  he  could 
describe  the  ancient  fall  of  Ballitore  wonder- 
fully, and  mention  objects  which  I  had  never 
heard  of  before.  How  was  I  delighted  to  see 
that  great  man  indulge  those  sensations  which 
we  have  felt,  but  could  not  describe,  while 
talking  of  *  dear  old  times.'  How  respect- 
fully did  he  mention  my  grandfather,  and  speak 
with  such  pleasure  of  his  having  him  at  his 
house,  and  how  did  he  wish  for  my  mother 
there.  At  length  our  journey,  which  seemed 
to  me  to  be  short,  was  over,  but  Edmund 
Burke  made  us  alight,  come  into  his  town  house 
with  him,  and  stay  till  he  dined.  Coming 
graciously  towards  me,  he  congratulated  me 
on  the  storm  being  over,  but,  added  he,  f  you 
know  the  thunder  always  spares  the  bays.' 
After  he  had  handed  me  into  the  coach  to  go 
home,  he  parted  with  my  father  in  the  hall,  not 
coming  according  to  his  customary  politeness, 
to  see  him  into  the  coach,  but  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  showed  he  was  much  affected  at  taking 
leave  of  him." 

I  am  persuaded  that  this  simple,  and,  as  some 
may  think,  rather  childish  narrative  of  an  ar- 
dent and  enthusiastic  girl,  will  be  thought 
valuable  and  interesting  by  all  who  admire 
the  character  of  Edmund  Burke,  and  who 
love  to  see  human  nature  in  its  relaxed  and 
unstudied  movements. 

The  friendship  which  had  thus  burnt  so 
brightly  from  youth  to  age,  was  extinguished 
only  by  death.  The  testimony  which  Burke 
bore  to  the  memory  of  his  friend,  may  be  cited 
as  a  most  touching  piece  of  epistolary  con- 
dolence, and  will  form  the  most  appropriate 
conclusion  to  this  brief  memorial  of  the  friend- 
ship it  commemorates. 

Letter  from  Edmund  Burke  to  Mary  Lead- 
beater. 

"Beaconsfield,  September  8th,  1792. 
"  My  dear  Madam, 

"  After  some  tears  on  the  truly  melancholy 
event,  of  which  your  letter  gives  me  the  first 
account,  I  sit  down  to  thank  you  for  your  very 
kind  attention  to  me,  in  a  season  of  so  much, 
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and  so  just  sorrow  to  yourself.    Certainly  my 
loss  is  not  so  great  as  yours,  who  constantly 
enjoyed  the  advantage  and  satisfaction  of  the 
society  of  such  a  companion,  such  a  friend, 
such  an  instructer,  and  such  an  example :  yet 
I  am  penetrated  with  a  very  sincere  affliction, 
for  my  loss  is  great  too.    I  am  declining,  or 
rather  declined  in  life  ;  and  the  loss  of  friends, 
at  no  time  very  reparable,  is  impossible  to  be 
repaired  at  all  in  this  advanced  period.  His 
annual  visit  has  been  for  some  years  a  source 
of  satisfaction  that  I  cannot  easily  express. 
He  had  kept  up  the  fervour  of  youthful  affec- 
tions ;  and  his  vivacity  and  cheerfulness,  which 
made  his  early  days  so  pleasant,  continued  the 
same  to  the  last :  the  strictness  of  his  virtue 
and  piety  had  nothing  in  it  of  morose  or 
austere  ;  and  surely  no  life  was  better,  and,  it 
is  a  comfort  to  us  to  add,  more  happily  spent 
than  his.   I  knew  him  from  the  boyish  days  in 
which  we  began  to  love  each  other :  his  talents 
were  great,  strong,  and  various  ;  there  was  no 
art  or  science  to  which  they  were  not  sufficient 
in  the  contemplative  life,  nor  any  employment 
that  they  would  not  more  than  adequately  fill  in 
the  active.  Though  his  talents  were  not  without 
that  ambition  which  generally  accompanies 
great  natural  endowments,  it  was  kept  under 
by  great  wisdom  and  temperance  of  mind  ; 
and  though  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  exercise 
of  virtue  was  more  easy,  its  nature  more  pure, 
and  its  means  the  more  certain  in  the  walk  he 
chose,  yet  in  that,  the  activity  and  energy  which 
formed  the  character  of  his  mind  were  very 
visible.    Apparently  in  a  private  path  of  life, 
his  spirit  was  public.    You  know  how  tender 
a  father  he  was  to  children  worthy  of  him  ;  yet 
he  extended  himself  more  widely,  and  devoted 
a  great  part  of  his  time  to  the  good  of  that  So- 
ciety, of  no  mean  extent,  of  which  the  order  of 
Divine  Providence  had  made  him  a  member. 
With  a  heart  far  from  excluding  others,  he  was 
entirely  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  that  Society, 
and  had  a  zeal  very  uncommon  for  every  thing 
which  regarded  its  welfare  and  reputation  ; 
and  when  he  retired,  which  he  did  wisely,  and 
in  time,  from  the  worthy  occupation  which  he 
filled  in   a  superior  manner,  his  time  and 
thoughts  were  given  to  that  object.  He  sancti- 
fied his  family  benevolence,  his  benevolence  to 
his  Society,  and  to  his  friends,  and  to  mankind, 
with  that  reverence  in  all  things  to  the  Su- 
preme Being,  without  which  the  best  disposi- 
tions, and  the  best  teaching,  will  make  virtue, 
if  it  can  be  at  all  attained,  uncertain,  poor, 
hard,  dry,  cold,  and  comfortless.    Indeed,  we 
have  had  a  loss.    1  console  myself  under  it, 
by  going  over  the  virtues  of  my  old  friend,  of 
which,  L  believe,  I  am  one  of  the  earliest  wit- 
nesses, and  the  most  warm  admirers  and  lovers. 

"  Believe  me,  this  whole  family,  who  have 
adopted  my  interest  in  my  excellent  departed 
friend,  are  deeply  touched  with  our  common 
loss,  and  sympathize  with  you  most  sincerely. 
I  hope  you  will  assure  my  dear  friend,  Mrs. 
Shackleton,  the  worthy  wife  of  my  late  inva- 
luable friend,  that  we  sympathize  cordially  in 
all  she  feels  ;  and  join  our  entreaties  to  yours, 
that  she  will  preserve  to  you  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  friend  and  parent  you  have  lost. 

"  E.  B." 


Recent  communications  from  a  Traveller 
Hayti. 


*  * 


(Concluded  from  page  300.) 

"  Since  the  annexation  of  the  Spanish  por- 
tion of  Hayti,  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient 
French  district  have  found  new  resources  of 
industry  in  the  mahogany  forests  of  the  valleys 
of  St.  Thomas,  Banica,  and  Guabus  ;  and  the 
streams  of  the  Bouyaha,  the  Guayamuco,  the 
Rio-a-Canas,  and  the  Juan-de-Vera,  which 
pour  their  tributary  waters  into  the  Artibonite, 
supplied  the  means  of  transporting  to  the  west- 
ern coasts  the  hitherto  unavailable  wealth  of 
the  midland  forests.    It  was  to  inspect  the 
progress  of  this  species  of  laborious  industry, 
in  company  with  persons  from  mercantile 
houses  here  proceeding  to  see  the  condition  of 
their  timber,  and  its  preparation  to  be  floated 
down  by  the  floods,  that  I  travelled  into  these 
parts.    In  the  rich  alluvial  loam  of  these  river 
banks,  thousands  and  ten  thousands  of  palm 
trees,  from  forests  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
are  intermingled  with  other  trees  of  differing 
foliage,  among  which  the  olive-tinted  mahogany 
is  seen  to  abound.  Here  the  enterprising  wood- 
cutter, followed  by  his  dependants,  employed 
as  fellers  and  rafters  of  timber,  resort,  and 
purchase  from  the  Spanish  proprietors  the  trees 
upon  their  lands,  paying  a  stipulated  price  for 
each  tree  they  fall.    The  usual  average  is  a 
dollar  the  tree.    There  is  a  good  deal  of  com- 
petition.   The  cutters  are  paid  by  the  log — 
the  raftsmen  by  the  day.    The  Artibonite 
sweeps  in  its  course  with  a  steady,  broad,  and 
rapid  flood,  presenting  no  danger  except  in 
one  spot  called  the  Peligro,  and  the  rock  of 
Balthazar,  where  its  waters  flow  through  a 
deep,  narrow,  and  rocky  channel,  between  the 
mountain  of  thunder  and  the  cahos.   The  rafts 
men  swim,  through  days  in  succession,  after  the 
timber,  resting  on  a  float  made  of  the  limb  of 
the  bamboo.    When  all  the  timber  is  consigned 
to  the  floods,  the  foreman  follows  in  a  boat, 
seeing  that  none  of  the  logs  with  his  mark  have 
been  neglected  by  the  raftsmen.    This  labour 
has  necessarily  great  difficulties  and  privations. 
The  pay  is  good  ;  but  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  adventurous  services  of  these  men  their 
morals  are  very  indifferent. 

"  The  scenery  of  this  district  is  extremely 
beautiful.  The  mountain  heights,  far  and  near, 
form  superb  masses  in  the  back  ground.  The 
pastures  assume  the  appearance  of  sylvan 
slopes,  and  ornamented  parks,  blending  the 
pine  tree  with  the  palm,  and  uniting  the  scenery 
of  Europe  with  the  wondrous  foliage  of  the 
tropics.  On  descending  to  the  rivers  fertilizing 
their  lands,  the  grassy  dells,  and  wooded  belts 
and  clumps,  with  the  winding  pathways 
through  them,  would  induce  a  person  to  sup- 
pose that  he  traversed  the  embellished  shrub- 
beries of  England  ;  the  disposition  of  trees, 
fruits,  and  flowers,  seems  so  judicious,  so 
artificially  and  elegantly  arranged,  and  the 
grassy  turf  spreads  through  sun  and  shadow  so 
clear  and  weedless.  The  frequent  chesnuts 
would  deceive  him  into  this  belief,  notwith- 
standing the  prevalence  of  the  palms  ;  but  he 
is  wandering  amid  scenes  where  nature  has 
never  experienced  the  pruning-hook,  and  where 
the  Spanish  Hatero,  poor  in  all  things  but  his 


herds  and  flocks,  feeds  his  cattle  on  a  thousand 
hills. 

"  On  the  smaller  streams  of  this  district,  where 
the  lands  run  less  into  masses  of  forest,  and  the 
soil  is  light  and  luxuriant,  the  little  sugar  proper- 
ties, preparing  what  is  called  'raspado,'  for  the 
home  market,  abound.  A  thatched  and  wattled 
cottage,  on  a  little  rise,  with  slopes  of  garden 
ground  for  the  ordinary  wants  of  the  family, 
and  where  trees  and  shrubs  afford  fruit,  shadow, 
and  shelter  from  storms,  and  give  a  sort  of 
snugness  to  the  peasant's  home,  is  encircled  by 
plantations  of  sugar-cane,  intermingled  with 
fields  of  rice  and  corn;  round  about  these,  the 
unenclosed  pastures  extend  into  the  savannas. 
A  well  compacted  mill,  with  wooden  rollers, 
and  turned  by  two  horses,  but  frequently  by 
bourriques,  on  account  of  their  smaller  size 
enabling  them  to  wind  the  circuit  of  the  tread 
more  easily,  is  situated  conveniently  to  the 
cottager's  residence.  A  shed,  open  on  all  sides, 
and  covering  two  cauldrons,  from  one  end  to 
the  other  of  which  the  juice  is  ladled,  until  it 
arrives  at  the  usual  consistence  of  raspado 
sugar,  is  the  remaining  building.    The  whole 
outlay  of  these  works  does  not  exceed  more 
than  100  dollars.    Conceive  a  cottage,  com- 
posed of  a  husband  and  wife,  a  family  of  some 
six  children,  with  one  or  two  persons  hired 
occasionally  to  cut  canes  ;  imagine  the  father 
standing  on  a  platform  under  the  shed,  en- 
gaged at  the  furnaces  and  boilers  ;  picture  the 
mother,  and  one  or  two  of  the  stout  daughters, 
at  the  coolers,  or  large  shallow  trays,  scooped 
out  of  timber  of  immense  breadth,  and  laid  on 
the  floor  of  the  shed,  engaged  with  wooden 
ladles,  pouring  the  granulated  juice  into  moulds 
of  about  nine  inches  long,  and  two  aiid  a  half 
inches  in  diameter,  composed  of  the  membra- 
nous sheaths  which  envelope  the  trunk  of  the 
palma  nobilis,  at  the  junction  of  each  of  its 
trenches  with  the  stem,  and  called,  by  the 
French  inhabitants,  '  l'attache;'  then  view  the 
lesser  children  bringing  and  carrying  away 
these  moulds,  which  may  be  called  their  rustic 
sugar  barrels,  setting  them  in  baskets  to  drain, 
while  the  robust  sons  are  engaged  in  the  garden, 
or  the  corn  and  rice  fields;  and  you  will  have  a 
picture  representing  the  economy  of  a  family 
making  raspado  sugar.    It  receives  its  name, 
I  should  judge,  from  the  Spanish  word, '  raspar,' 
to  scrape,  because  it  is  disengaged  in  this  man- 
ner from  the  mould  for  domestic  use.    Its  taste 
is  that  of  a  sugar  not  entirely  boiled.    It  is 
extremely  clean,  of  a  good  grain,  quick  and 
fresh  in  its  flavour,  and  more  agreeable  than 
ordinary  sugar,  from  the  quantity  of  vegetable 
mucilage  in  it,  not  separated  by  boiling.    It  is 
packed  in  panniers  on  horses  and  asses,  and 
brought  to  the  town  markets.    It  is  the  univer- 
sal sugar  of  the  midland  districts.  The  seasons 
are  so  constant  in  their  vicissitudes  of  sun  and 
rain,  that  the  family  grind  every  ten  days  a 
portion  of  their  canes.    I  was  informed  that 
about  a  thousand  pounds  weight  of  the  article 
are  produced  at  each  grinding  and  boiling,  and 
that  a  family  can  elaborate  30,000  lbs.  weight 
in  the  year.    Admitting  it  is  thirty-three  per 
cent,  less  pure  than  the  sugar  of  commerce, 
from  the  prevalence  of  the  mucilage,  that  will 
be  20,000  lbs.  weight,  an  extraordinary  quan- 
tity to  be  produced  with  scarcely  any  outlay  of 
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capital,  and  subjected  to  so  few  contingencies, 
from  the  use  of  barrels  being  dispensed  with 
Beside  the  interest  excited  by  seeing  all  this 
profitable  labour,  in  so  important  a  commercial 
staple  as  sugar,  the  richness  of  the  scenery,  and 
the  verdure  of  the  landscape,  add,  as  you  may 
conceive,  to  the  picture  of  comfort  and  happi 
ness  among  these  peasant  families.  The 
population  of  this  district  are  a  fine  looking* 
race  of  people;  the  men  are  light  in  figure,  but 
athletic,  and  the  women  beautiful  exceedingly. 
The  blood  of  the  Indian,  as  well  as  the 
African,  mingles  in  their  veins,  being  indicated 
more  in  the  flow  and  texture  of  the  hair,  than 
in  the  contour  of  the  features,  though  it  is  there 
perceptible." 


For  "  The  Friend." 
PRIDE  AND  HUMILITY. 

Compare,  then,  the  proud  man  with  the 
man  of  humility,  and  tell  me  which  is  the 
more  dignified  being.  Pride,  like  humility, 
supposes  an  act  of  comparison.  But  the 
comparison  of  the  proud  man  is  not  between 
himself  and  the  standard  of  his  duty  ;  between 
what  he  is  and  what  he  ought  to  be  ;  but  be- 
tween himself  and  his  fellow-men.  He  looks 
around  him,  forgets  his  own  defects  and  weak- 
nesses, infirmities  and  sins  ;  and  because  he 
finds,  or  imagines  he  finds,  in  some  respects,  a 
little  superiority  to  his  fellow-men — at  the 
greatest  it  can  be  but  a  little — because  he, 
one  worm  of  the  dust,  believes  himself  to  be 
somewhat  more  rich,  more  learned,  more  suc- 
cessful than  another,  he  thinks  this  to  be  a 
sufficient  ground  for  swelling  with  self  com- 
placency, and  regarding  those  around  him 
with  disdain  and  contempt.  The  humble  man, 
on  the  contrary,  is  so  full  of  the  thought  of  the 
exceeding  breadth  of  the  commandments  of 
God,  and  of  that  supreme  excellence  to  which 
his  religion  teaches  him  to  aspire,  and  he  so 
constantly  recollects  the  imperfection  of  his 
approaches  to  it,  that  every  idea  of  a  vain- 
glorious comparison  of  himself  with  his  neigh- 
bour dies  away  within  him.  He  can  only 
remember  that  God  is  every  thing,  and  that  in 
his  august  presence  all  distinctions  are  lost, 
and  all  human  beings  reduced  to  the  same  level. 
Say,  then,  my  friends,  is  it  not  pride,  that  is 
so  mean,  so  poor-spirited,  and  low  ?  Is  it  not 
pride,  that  is  a  mark  of  a  little,  and  narrow, 
and  feeble  mind  ?  And  is  not  humility  alone 
the  truly  noble,  the  truly  generous  and  sublime 
quality  ? 

There  is  this  further  proof  of  the  superior 
elevation  of  the  humble  man.  The  man  of 
pride,  with  all  his  affected  contempt  of  the 
world,  must  evidently  estimate  it  very  highly  ; 
else,  whence  so  much  complacency  at  the  idea 
of  surpassing  others  ?  Whence  that  restless 
desire  of  distinction,  that  passion  for  theatrical 
display,  which  inflames  his  heart,  and  occupies 
his  whole  attention  ?  Why  is  it  that  his  strong- 
est motive  to  good  actions  is  their  notoriety, 
and  that  he  considers  every  worthy  deed  as 
lost,  when  it  is  not  publicly  displayed  ?  It  is 
only  because  the  world  and  the  world's  applause 
are  every  thing  to  him,  and  that  he  cannot  live 
but  on  the  breath  of  popular  favour.  But  the 
humble  man,  with  all  his  real  lowliness,  has 


yet  risen  above  the  world.  He  looks  for  that 
honour  which  cometh  down  from  on  high,  and 
the  whispers  of  worldly  praise  die  away  upon 
his  ear.  When  his  thoughts  return  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  infinite  excellence  of  God, 
and  the  future  glories  of  virtue,  the  objects  of 
this  life  appear  reduced  in  their  importance  ; 
in  the  same  way  as  the  landscape  around  ap- 
pears little  and  low  to  him,  whose  eye  has 
been  long  directed  to  the  solemn  grandeur  and 
w  ide  magnificence  of  the  starry  heavens. 

G. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
THE  MARTYRS. 

(Continued  from  page  302.) 

Whoever  considers  dispassionately  the  rapid 
spread  of  Christianity  under  the  ministry  of  the 
apostles  and  their  immediate  successors,  must 
be  convinced  that  nothing  less  than  the  mira- 
culous interference  of  divine  Power  could  have 
produced  such  an  astonishing  result.  While 
we  are  thus  furnished  with  a  striking  testimony 
to  the  truth  and  divine  origin  of  our  holy  reli- 
gion, and  derive  additional  reasons  for  cordially 
embracing  and  steadfastly  maintaining  its  doc- 
trines and  precepts,  we  ought  not  to  overlook 
the  influence  which  the  preaching  and  exam- 
ple of  the  primitive  believers  had,  in  promoting 
this  great  end.  Their  meek  and  humble 
deportment ;  the  industry,  perseverance,  and 
indefatigable  zeal  which  they  evinced  in  spread- 
ing the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  ;  the  purity 
of  their  lives,  and  the  patience  and  fortitude 
with  which  they  endured  persecution  for  their 
Lord's  sake,  bore  strong  evidence  to  the  supe- 
rior excellency  of  the  religion  they  professed, 
and  operated  powerfully  to  produce  conviction 
in  the  hearts  of  beholders.  After  the  death  of 
the  evangelists  and  apostles,  though  their  suc- 
cessors possessed  neither  the  same  authority 
nor  the  same  extraordinary  gifts,  yet  we  find 
the  same  essential  principles  still  maintained, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  producing,  in  great  pleni- 
tude, the  fruits  of  righteousness,  peace,  joy, 
longsuffering,  meekness,  temperance,  patience, 
and  godliness. 

It  is  an  inquiry  not  unworthy  the  atten- 
tion of  professing  Christians  at  the  present  day, 
whether  the  declension  which  has  taken  place, 
from  the  spirituality  and  practical  observance 
of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  not  one  great 
cause  why  the  gospel  is  received  by  so  few  among 
Pagan  nations,  and  that  even  in  countries  deno- 
minated Christian,  the  principles  of  a  cold  and 
heartless  infidelity  obtain  such  wide  diffusion. 
The  influence  of  example  far  surpasses  that  of 
the  best  digested  system  of  precepts:  and  while 
those  who  profess  to  believe  the  gospel,  and  em- 
brace it  as  their  rule  of  action,  continue  to 
live  in  open  violation  of  its  commands  ;  to  love 
and  serve,  instead  of  renouncing,  this  present 
evil  world,  their  affections  being  set  on  its 
riches,  honours,  and  gratifications  ;  while  the 
self-denying  example  of  a  suffering  Lord  is 
despised  and  rejected — his  government  of  the 
heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit  contemned,  and  yet  a 
high  profession  of  religion  made — can  we 
wonder  if  many  are  turned  a"way  from  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,  by  such  false  professors,  and 
the  very  name  of  Christ  caused  to  be  blas- 
phemed  by  their  corrupt  example  ? 


If  we  duly  ponder  the  example  of  the  primi- 
tive believers,  their  constancy  under  suffering, 
their  faithful  adherence,  in  practice  as  well  as- 
precept,  to  the  religion  they  professed,  and 
consider  that  through  their  faithfulness,  and 
that  of  the  martyrs  in  after  ages,  the  way  has 
gradually  been  opened,  for  our  enjoying  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  exemption  from  outward 
suffering  on  account  of  our  religion,  it  will 
surely  incite  us  to  close  searching  of  heart,  lest 
we  be  found  trampling  under  foot  the  blessings 
purchased  for  us  with  the  price  of  their  blood, 
and,  by  our  lukevvarmness  and  conformity  to 
the  world,  causing  the  way  of  truth  to  be  evilly 
spoken  of. 

In  the  4th  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Phi- 
lippians,  St.  Paul  speaks  of  Clement,  a  fellow- 
labourer  in  the  gospel,  "  whose  name  is  in  the 
book  of  life."  This  person  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  Clemens,  bishop  of  Rome,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  under  the  emperor  Nero. 
Of  his  parentage  and  education,  but  scanty 
information  has  reached  us.  It  is  said,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  trained  up  in  liberal  studies, 
and  the  practice  of  virtue  ;  and  feeling  much 
solicitude  concerning  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  and  the  life  to  come,  he  applied  himself 
diligently  to  search  into  the  nature  of  these 
things.  His  own  notions  being  constantly 
baffled  and  confounded,  he  had  recourse  to 
the  schools  of  philosophy,  where  he  found 
nothing  but  fierce  contentions,  endless  dis- 
putes, and  sophistical  reasoning.  Neither 
Egyptian  nor  Grecian  sages  could  satisfy  his 
inquiry.  While  in  this  state  of  doubt  and 
suspense,  he  heard  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  the 
great  work  which  he  came  into  the  world  to 
accomplish;  and  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  he  learned  in 
the  school  of  Christ  those  precious  truths  which 
brought  peace  to  his  troubled  breast.  He  cordi- 
ally embraced  Christianity,  and  laboured  abun- 
dantly, in  word  and  example,  to  diffuse  the 
knowledge  of  its  benign  precepts  among  the 
idolatrous  people  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 

"  It  was  no  small  honour,  that  Clement  should 
be  associated  in  labour  with  the  great  apostle 
of  the  gentiles,  and  afterward  be  raised  to  su- 
perintend the  Christian  church,  formed  in  the 
capital  of  the  empire;  but  at  that  time,  the  ho- 
nour of  such  an  office  and  station  was  envi- 
roned with  dangers,  and  subjected  to  every 
kind  of  privations  and  sufferings.  Nero,  whose 
name  bears  the  brand  of  infamy,  began  the  first 
general  persecution  ;  and  having  employed  his 
own  agents  to  set  fire  to  Rome,  he  falsely  laid 
this  crime  to  the  charge  of  the  Christians,  or- 
deiing  them  to  be  wrapt  in  the  skins  of  wild 
beasts,  and  in  oiled  cloths,  that  they  might  be 
devoured  or  burned,  to  gratify  the  savage  mul- 
titude, in  his  royal  gardens.  From  the  days  of 
this  monster,*  who  could  fiddle  and  dance  over 


*  Tacitus,  the  pagan  historian,  in  his  account  of 
this  matter,  says,  "  Neither  the  emperor's  donations, 
nor  the  sacrifices  he  offered  to  the  gods,  could  avert 
from  him  the  infamy  of  being  the  author  of  the  con- 
flagration. Hence,  to  suppress  the  rumour,  he  charged 
the  crime,  and  inflicted  the  most  exquisite  tortures, 
on  a  people  detestable  for  their  wickedness,  who  were 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Christians.  This 
sect  derived  its  name  and  origin  from  Christ,  who,  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was  put  to  death  by  Pontius 
Pilate,  the  procurator.    For  a  time,  this  destructive 
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the  most  horrid  spectacles,  these  inoffensive  peo- 
ple had  but  few  intervals  of  repose.   It  was  not 
to  be  expected,  that  a  man  so  eminent  in  rank, 
and  so  ardent  and  active  in  zeal  as  Clement, 
could  long  escape.    Simeon  the  Metaphrast, 
in  the  account  of  his  martyrdom,  affirms, 
that  after  he  had  been  the  means  of  converting 
Theodora,  a  noble  lady,  and  Sisinnius  her  hus 
band,  a  kinsman  and  favourite  of  the  late  era 
peror  Nerva,  a  storm  of  trouble  broke  upon 
him.  Envy  naturally  maligns  the  good  of  others, 
and  hates  the  very  instrument  which  procures 
it.    The  magistrates  incited  the  people  to  mu- 
tiny against  Clement,  charging  him  with  magic 
and  sorcery,  and  as  being  an  enemy  and  blas- 
phemer of  the  gods,  exclaiming,  that  he  should 
either  do  sacrifice  to  them,  or  expiate  his  im- 
piety with  his  blood.    Refusing  to  pay  homage 
to  idols,  he  was,  by  the  imperial  mandate, 
banished  and  sentenced  to  work  in  the  mines, 
in  a  dreary  region  on  the  borders  of  the  Black 
Sea,  a  punishment  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Roman  laws.    Finding  there  many  Christians 
doomed  to  the  same  toil  and  wretchedness,  they 
were  greatly  comforted  by  his  presence,  and 
many  of  the  pagans  also  were  converted  by  his 
instructions.    This  was  no  sooner  reported  at 
Rome,  than  orders  were  sent  to  cast  him  into 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  that  he  might  be  entirely 
removed  from  his  Christian  brethren;  a  kind  of 
death  which  was  in  use  both  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  as  appears  from  Diodorus  Siculus 
and  Avidius  Cassius.    To  this  our  Lord  possi- 
bly alludes,  when  speaking  of  wilful  scandal, 
he  says,  "  it  were  better  for  the  man,  that 
mill-stone  were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  he 
cast  into  the  bottom  of  the  sea." 

« There  is  an  epistle  written  by  Clement, 
which,  next  to  the  sacred  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  is  on  all  hands  allowed  to  be  one 
of  the  most  precious  remains  of  the  first  cen 
tury.  It  exhibits  the  mild  and  devout  spirit  of 
the  writer,  as  well  as  the  trying  circumstances 
of  the  times,  in  a  touching  and  impressive  style 
of  artless  simplicity.  This  letter  appears  to 
have  been  sent  by  the  church  of  Rome  to  the 
church  of  Corinth  about  the  year  94,  to  allay 
the  factions,  and  heal  the  schisms  which,  in  the 
latter,  were  producing  such  unhappy  conse- 


superstition  was  suppressed,  but  afterward  broke  out 
afresh,  and  not  only  spread  through  Judea  the  source 
of  the  evil,  but  introduced  itself  into  our  metropolis, 
the  common  sewer,  in  which  every  thing  filthy  and 
flagitious  meets.  Some  individuals,  who  confessed 
themselves  Christians,  were  at  first  apprehended,  and 
a  great  multitude,  upon  their  evidence,  shared  the 
same  fate.  They  were  all  condemned,  not  so  much 
for  the  crime  of  setting  fire  to  the  city,  as  for  their 
hatred  of  mankind.  Their  tortures  were  embittered 
with  insult  and  derision.  Some  were  enclosed  in  the 
skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs;  others 
were  nailed  on  crosses;  and  others,  covered  with  com- 
bustible materials,  were  lighted  as  torches  at  the  close 
of  day.  Hence,  a  degree  of  commiseration  was  at 
length  excited  in  behalf  of  the  Christians,  though 
criminal,  and  deserving  the  most  exemplary  punish- 
ment, because  they  were  sacrificed,  not  so  much  to 
the  public  good,  as  to  the  cruelty  of  an  individual." 

If  such  a  writer  as  Tacitus  could  allow  himself  to 
pour  vile  abuse  upon  Christians,  and  represent  them 
as  worthy  of  being  punished,  merely  on  account  of 
their  religion,  which  is  loaded  with  vague  and  general 
charges,  and  branded  with  opprobrious  epithets,  what 
must  have  been  their  treatment  from  the  common 
herd,  of  pagans? 


A  few  extracts  shall  be  given  to  the 


quences 
reader. 

"  Speaking  of  chastisement,  he  says: — "Let 
us  receive  the  correction,  at  which  no  man 
ought  to  repine.  The  reproof  and  correction 
which  we  exercise  is  good  and  exceeding  pro- 
fitable; for  it  closely  unites  us  to  the  will  of  God. 
For  so  says  the  sacred  word — '  Whom  the  Lord 
loveth  he  chasteneth,  and  scourgeth  every  son 
whom  he  receiveth.'  You  see,  beloved,  there 
is  a  defence  for  those  who  are  corrected  by  the 
Lord.  For  being  a  good  instructer,  he  is  will- 
ing we  should  be  admonished  by  his  holy  dis- 
cipline." 

"The  following  passage,  besides  supplying  a 
motive  to  fortitude,  contains  historic  references, 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  the  Christ- 
ian reader: — *  Set  before  your  eyes  the  holy 
apostles.  Through  the  enmity  of  the  human 
heart  Peter  underwent  a  variety  of  afflictions; 
and,  having  suffered  martyrdom,  departed  to 
the  due  place  of  glory.  Through  the  hatred 
of  a  wicked  world,  Paul,  having  been  scourged, 
stoned,  and  seven  times  cast  into  prison,  obtain- 
ed at  length  the  reward  of  his  patience:  having 
preached  the  gospel  in  the  east  and  west,  he 
obtained  a  good  report  through  faith:  having 
preached  righteousness  to  the  utmost  bounds  of 
the  west,  and  having  suffered  martyrdom  from 
princes,  he  left  this  world,  and  reached  the 
shore  of  a  blessed  immortality.  He  was  an 
eminent  pattern  of  those  who  suffer  for  righte- 
ousness' sake.  By  the  godly  conversation  and 
labours  of  these  men,  a  great  multitude  of  the 
elect  was  gathered  together,  who,  through  si 
milar  hatred  of  the  world,  were  afflicted  with 
cruel  torments,  and  obtained  a  similar  good 
report  among  us  through  faith.  Through  the 
operation  of  the  same  principle,  even  women 
among  us  have  sustained  the  most  cruel  and 
unrighteous  sufferings,  and  finished  in  patient 
faith  their  course,  and  received,  notwithstand- 
ing the  weakness  of  their  sex,  the  prize  of 
Christian  heroes.' 

"  This  epistle  seems  to  come  as  near  to  apos 
tolical  simplicity  as  any  thing  we  have  on  re- 
cord.   It  is  difficult  to  show  this  by  single  pas 
sages;  a  temper  so  heavenly,  meek,  holy,  chart 
table,  patient,  yet  fervent,  pious,  and  humble, 
runs  through  the  whole.    The  following  spe 
cimen  is  subjoined  : — '  Christ  is  theirs  who  are 
poor  in  spirit,  and  lift  not  up  themselves  above 
the  flock,  but  are  content  to  be  low  in  the 
church.    Let  us  obey  our  spiritual  pastors,  and 
honour  our  elders,  and  let  the  younger  be  dis- 
ciplined in  the  fear  of  God.    Let  our  wives  be 
directed  to  what  is  good,  to  follow  chastity, 
modesty,  meekness,  sincerity.    Let  them  evi- 
dence their  power  of  self-government  by  their 
silence;  and  let  them  show  love,  not  in  the  spi 
rit  of  a  sect  or  party,  but  to  all  who  fear  God. 
Again,  let  not  the  strong  despise  the  weak,  and 
let  the  weak  reverence  the  strong.    Let  the 
rich  communicate  to  the  poor,  and  let  the  poor 
be  thankful  to  God  for  those  through  whom 
their  wants  are  supplied.    Let  the  wise  exert 
his  wisdom,  not  merely  in  words,  but  in  good 
works.    Let  the  humble  prove  his  humility,  not 
by  testifying  how  humble  he  is,  but  by  a  con 
duct  that  may  occasion  others  to  give  testimony 
to  him.    Have  we  not  all  one  God,  one  Christ 
one  spirit  of  grace  poured  upon  us,  and  one 


calling  in  Christ?  Why,  then,  do  we  separate 
and  distract  the  members  of  Christ,  and  fight 
against  our  own  body,  and  arrive  at  such  a 
height  of  madness,  as  to  forget  that  we  are 
members  one  of  another  ?'  '  Is  any  among 
you  strong  in  faith,  mighty  in  knowledge,  gift- 
ed in  utterance,  judicious  in  doctrine,  and  pure 
in  conduct:  the  more  he  appears  exalted  above 
others,  the  more  need  has  he  to  be  poor  in  spi- 
rit; and  to  take  care  that  he  look  not  to  his 
own  things,  but  that  he  study  to  promote  the 
common  good  of  the  church.'  " 

"  Those  who  lived  in  the  first  age  of  Christ- 
ianity, had  but  little  connexion  with  a  vain  and 
ensnaring  world.  The  strength  of  their  faith, 
and  the  ardour  of  their  devotion,  gave  them 
vivid,  consoling,  and  impressive  views  of  future 
felicity.  Hence,  they  were  prepared  to  speak 
with  such  confidence,  to  act  with  such  energy, 
and  to  suffer  with  such  firmness  and  magnani- 
mity, in  every  trying  emergency.  '  How  bless- 
ed, how  amazing,'  says  Clement,  '  the  gifts 
of  God,  beloved  !  Life  in  immortality — splen- 
dour in  righteousness — truth  in  liberty — faith 
in  assurance — sobriety  in  holiness  !  And  thus 
far  in  this  life  we  know  experimentally.  If  the 
earnests  of  the  spirit  be  so  precious,  what  must 
be  the  things  which  God  hath  hereafter  pre- 
pared for  them  that  wait  for  him  ?'  " 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  M  The  Friend." 
GEORGE  FOX'S  COMMISSION. 

The  sensible  influences  of  the  spirit  of  Christ 
upon  the  mind  of  man,  showing  him  his  fallen 
state,  convicting  him  of  sin,  and  inclining  him 
to  holiness  and  the  fear  and  service  of  God, 
has  been  a  fundamental  and  prominent  doc- 
trine of  the  Society  of  Friends  from  the  begin- 
ning. Although  it  has  been  abused  by  many, 
they  nevertheless  truly  believe,  that,  without 
submission  to  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  the  heart,  the  work  of  true  religion  can- 
not even  be  begun,  nor  can  we  bring  glory  to 
God,  or  become  his  servants  in  spreading  the 
kingdom  of  his  well-beloved  Son.  It  has  been 
consistent  with  infinite  wisdom  to  make  use  of 
various  means  in  carrying  on  his  work  in  the 
earth.  The  Scriptures  of  truth,  the  ministry  of 
the  gospel,  and  the  government  and  order  in 
the  church,  are  powerful  auxiliaries,  but  they 
all  owe  their  efficacy  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  both 
as  their  origin  and  the  power  which  savingly 
applies  them  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  the 
soul.  So  long  as  the  Society  is  preserved  in 
the  true  faith,  whilst  it  receives  and  acknow- 
ledges with  gratitude  the  various  appointed 
means,  its  dependence  must  be  steadily  placed 
upon  the  manifestations  of  his  blessed  will  and 
power  in  the  heart,  which  can  alone  quicken 
the  soul,  and  keep  it  alive  unto  God  ;  and  in 
proportion  as  it  departs  from  this,  we  shall  be- 
come weak  like  other  men,  and  seek  to  supply 
the  sad  defect  by  the  exertions  and  contrivances 
of  human  policy,  which,  however  plausible, 
will  not  build  up  on  Christ  Jesus,  the  rock  of 
ages,  or  honour  him  who  gave  himself  for  the 
church,  that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it 
with  the  washing  of  water  by  the  word,  and 
present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  church,  not 
having  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing.  It 
was  the  practical  adherence  to  this  fundamen= 
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tal  doctrine,  that  distinguished  our  early  Friends 
from  other  professors,  and  enabled  them  to 
transmit  to  posterity  the  illustrious  character 
they  exhibited,  in  the  faithful  support  of  their 
Christian  testimonies.  In  describing  his  com- 
mission, George  Fox  holds  forth  the  light, 
grace,  or  spirit  of  Christ  as  that  to  which  he 
was  especially  commanded  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people.  He  says  : 

"I  was  sent  to  turn  people  from  darkness  to  light, 
that  they  might  receive  Christ  Jesus;  for  to  as  many 
as  should  receive  him  in  his  light,  I  saw  he  would  give 
power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  which  I  had  obtain- 
ed by  receiving  Christ.  I  was  to  direct  people  to  the 
spirit,  that  gave  forth  the  Scriptures,  by  which  they 
might  be  led  into  all  truth,  and  up  to  Christ  and  God, 
as  those  had  been  who  gave  them  forth.  I  was  to  turn 
them  to  the  grace  of  God,  and  to  the  truth  in  the  heart, 
which  came  by  Jesus;  that,  by  this  grace,  they  might 
be  taught,  which  would  bring  them  salvation,  that 
their  hearts  might  be  established  by  it,  their  words 
might  be  seasoned,  and  all  might  come  to  know  their 
salvation  nigh.  I  saw  Christ  died  for  all  men,  was  a 
propitiation  for  all,  and  enlightened  all  men  and  wo- 
men with  his  divine  and  saving  light;  and  that  none 
could  be  true  believers,  but  those  that  believed  there- 
in. I  saw  that  the  grace  of  God,  which  brings  salva- 
tion, had  appeared  to  all  men,  and  that  the  manifest- 
ation of  the  spirit  of  God  was  given  to  every  man  to 
profit  withal.  These  things  I  did  not  see  by  the  help 
of  man,  nor  by  the  letter,  though  they  are  written  in 
the  letter,  but  I  saw  them  in  the  light  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  by  his  immediate  spirit  and  power, 
as  did  the  holy  men  of  God,  by  whom  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures were  written.  Yet  I  had  no  slight  esteem  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures;  they  were  very  precious  to  me;  for  I 
was  in  that  spirit  by  which  they  were  gi  ven  forth;  and 
what  the  Lord  opened  in  me,  I  aftewards  found  was 
agreeable  to  them." 

"  When  the  Lord  God  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ 
sent  me  forth  into  the  world,  to  preach  his  everlasting 
gospel  and  kingdom,  I  was  glad  that  I  was  command- 
ed to  turn  people  to  that  inward  light,  spirit,  and 
grace,  by  which  all  might  know  their  salvation  and 
their  way  to  God,  even  that  divine  spirit  which  would 
lead  them  into  all  truth,  and  which,  I  infallibly  knew, 
would  never  deceive  any.  But  with  and  by  this  divine 
power  and  spirit  of  God,  and  the  light  of  Jesus,  I  was 
to  bring  people  off  from  their  own  ways,  to  Christ  the 
new  and  living  way;  from  their  churches  which  men 
had  made  and  gathered,  to  the  church  in  God,  the 
general  assembly  written  in  heaven,  which  Christ  is 
the  head  of;  and  off  from  the  world's  teachers,  made 
by  men,  to  learn  of  Christ  who  is  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  life,  of  whom  the  Father  said,  '  this  is  my  be- 
loved Son,  hear  ye  him;'  and  oif  from  all  the  world's 
worships,  to  know  the  spirit  of  truth  in  the  inward 
parts,  and  to  be  led  thereby,  that  in  it  they  might 
worship  the  Father  of  spirits,  who  seeks  such  to  wor- 
ship him,  which  spirit  they  that  worshipped  not  in, 
knew  not  what  they  worshipped.  I  was  to  bring  peo- 
ple off  from  all  the  world's  religions,  which  are  in 
vain,  that  they  might  know  the  pure  religion,  might 
visit  the  fatherless,  the  widows,  and  the  strangers,  and 
keep  themselves  from  the  spots  of  the  world:  then 
there  would  not  be  so  many  beggars ;  the  sight  of 
whom  often  grieves  my  heart,  as  it  denotes  so  much 
hardheartedness  amongst  those  that  professed  the 
name  of  Christ.  I  was  to  bring  them  off  from  all  the 
world's  fellowships,  prayings,  and  singings,  which 
stood  in  forms  without  power;  that  their  fellowship 
might  be  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  eternal  spirit  of  God; 
that  they  might  pray  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  sing  in  the 
spirit,  and  with  the  grace  that  comes  by  Jesus.'  'I 
was  to  bring  people  off  from  Jewish  ceremonies,  from 
heathenish  fables,  from  men's  inventions  and  windy 
doctrines,  by  which  they  blowed  the  people  about, 
this  way  and  the  other  way,  from  sect  to  sect  ;  and 
from  all  their  beggarly  rudiments,  with  their  schools 
and  colleges  for  making  ministers  of  Christ,  who  are 
indeed  ministers  of  their  own  making,  but  not  of 
Christ's;  and  from  all  their  images,  crosses,  and 
sprinking  of  infants,  with  their  holydays  (so  called,) 
and  all  their  vain  traditions,  which  they  had  got  up 
since  the  apostles'  days,  which  the  Lord's  power  is 


against.  In  the  dread  and  authority  thereof  I  was 
moved  to  declare  against  them  all,  and  against  all 
that  preached,  and  not  freely  as  such  who  had  not  re- 
ceived freely  from  Christ.' " 

"  Moreover,  when  the  Lord  sent  me  into  the  world, 
he  forbad  me  to  put  off  my  hat  to  any,  high  or  low  ; 
and  I  was  required  to  thee  and  thou  all  men  and  wo> 
men,  without  any  respect  to  rich  or  poor,  great  or 
small.  And  as  I  travelled  up  and  down,  I  was  not  to 
bid  people  good  morrow,  or  good  evening,  neither  might 
I  bow  or  scrape  with  my  leg  to  any  one." 

"I  was  sorely  exercised  in  going  to  their  courts  to 
cry  for  justice,  in  speaking  and  writing  to  judges  and 
justices  to  do  justly;  in  warning  such  as  kept  public 
houses  for  entertainment,  that  they  should  not  let 
people  have  more  drink  than  would  do  them  good;  in 
testifying  against  wakes,  feasts,  May-games,  sports, 
plays,  and  shows,  which  trained  up  people  in  vanity 
and  looseness,  and  led  them  from  the  fear  of  God  ; 
and  the  days  set  forth  for  holydays  were  usually  the 
times  wherein  they  most  dishonoured  God  by  these 
things.  In  fairs,  also,  and  in  markets,  I  was  made  to 
declare  against  their  deceitful  merchandise,  cheating 
and  cozening;  warning  all  to  deal  justly,  to  speak  the 
truth,  to  let  their  yea  be  yea,  and  their  nay  be  nay, 
and  to  do  unto  dthers  as  they  would  have  others  do 
unto  them;  forewarning  them  of  the  great  and  terrible 
day  of  the  Lord  that  would  come  upon  all.  I  was 
moved  also  to  cry  against  all  sorts  of  music,  and 
against  the  mountebanks  playing  tricks  on  their 
stages,  for  they  burthened  the  pure  life,  and  stirred 
up  people's  minds  to  vanity.  I  was  much  exercised, 
too,  with  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses,  warn- 
ing them  to  teach  children  sobriety  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  that  they  might  not  be  nursed  and  trained  up 
in  lightness,  vanity,  and  wantonness.  I  was  made 
to  warn  masters  and  mistresses,  fathers  and  mothers 
in  private  families,  to  take  care  that  their  children 
and  servants  might  be  trained  up  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  and  that  themselves  should  be  therein  examples 
and  patterns  of  sobriety  and  virtue  to  them.  For  I 
saw  that  as  the  Jews  were  to  teach  their  children  the 
law  of  God,  the  old  covenant,  and  to  train  them  up  in 
it,  and  their  servants,  yea,  the  very  strangers  were  to 
keep  the  sabbath  among  them,  and  be  circumcised, 
before  they  might  eat  of  their  sacrifices ;  so  all  that 
made  a  profession  of  Christianity  ought  to  train  up 
their  children  and  servants  in  the  new  covenant  of 
light,  Christ  Jesus,  who  is  God's  salvation  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  that  all  may  know  their  salvation.  And 
they  ought  to  train  them  up  in  the  law  of  life,  the  law 
of  the  spirit,  the  law  of  love  and  of  faith,  that  they 
might  be  made  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death. 
And  all  Christians  ought  to  be  circumcised  by  the 
spirit,  which  puts  off  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh, 
that  they  may  come  to  eat  of  the  heavenly  sacrifice, 
Christ  Jesus,  that  true  and  spiritual  food,  which  none 
can  rightly  feed  upon,  but  they  that  are  circumcised  by 
the  spirit.  Likewise  I  was  exercised  about  the  star- 
gazers,  [those  who  pretended  to  foretell  events  by  the 
stars,]  who  drew  people's  minds  from  Christ,  the  bright 
and  the  morning  star,  and  from  the  sun  of  righteous- 
ness, by  whom  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  all  things 
else,  were  made,  who  is  the  wisdom  of  God,  from 
whom  the  right  knowledge  of  all  things  is  received." 

"  But  the  *  *  earthly  spirit  of  the  priests  wounded 
my  life;  and  when  I  heard  the  bell  toll  to  call  people 
together  to  the  steeple-house,  it  struck  at  my  life;  for 
it  was  like  a  market-bell  to  gather  people  together, 
that  the  priest  might  set  forth  his  ware  to  sell.  Oh  ! 
the  vast  sums  of  money  that  are  got  by  the  trade  they 
make  of  selling  the  Scriptures,  and  by  their  preach- 
ings, from  the  highest  bishop  to  the  lowest  priest ! 
What  ono  trade  else  in  the  world  is  comparable  to  it? 
Notwithstanding  the  Scriptures  were  given  forth 
freely,  Christ  commanded  his  ministers  to  preach 
freely,  and  the  prophets  and  apostles  denounced 
judgment  against  all  covetous  hirelings  and  diviners 
for  money.  But  in  this  free  spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
was  I  sent  forth  to  declare  the  word  of  life  and  re- 
conciliation freely,  that  all  might  come  to  Christ,  who 
gives  freely,  and  renews  up  into  the  image  of  God, 
which  man  and  woman  were  in  before  they  fell,  that 
they  might  sit  down  in  the  heavenly  places  in  Christ 
Jesus." 

By  faithfulness  to  the  manifestations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  George  Fox  and  his  fellow-labour- 


ers were  prepared  to  hold  forth  a  clear  testi- 
mony to  the  gospel  dispensation,  both  in  rela- 
tion to  the  character,  offices,  and  precepts  of 
its  divine  founder,  and  also  to  the  practical  re- 
sults of  obedience  to  his  spirit.  Their  religion 
was  not  only  doctrinal,  in  accordance  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  but  it  was  a  fruit-bearing  re- 
ligion, confirming  and  enforcing  the  truth  of  the 
testimonies  they  bore.  It  is  only  as  we  build 
upon  the  same  foundation  which  they  did, 
"  Christ  within  the  hope  of  glory,"  that  the 
Society  can  continue  to  exhibit  the  same  con- 
sistency of  character  with  its  profession,  and 
thus  shed  a  cheering  and  renovating  light  to  the 
world,  by  which  other  Christian  professors  will 
be  drawn  to  support  those  testimonies,  and 
promote  the  great  work  of  reformation  in  the 
earth.  Let  us,  then,  steadily  bear  in  mind 
that  that  Society  which  does  not  frequently 
recur  to  first  principles  must  eventually  go  to 
decay.  P. 


HICKSITE  REVIEW  EXAMINED— NO.  2. 

(Continued  from  page  303.) 

The  Reviewer  in  the  Advocate  goes  on  to 
make  a  long  quotation  from  a  "  modern  writ- 
er." But  he  has  not  told  us  where  to  find 
the  quotation,  nor  even  who  was  the  author. 
And  as  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  should 
wade  through  all  the  volumes  of  modern  writ- 
ers, to  ascertain  whether  he  has  garbled  the 
original  or  not,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
spend  time  in  discussing  the  views  of  his  mo- 
dern writer,  without  being  able  to  ascertain 
what  those  views  in  reality  were. 

He  quotes  several  passages  from  the  intro- 
ductory part  of  the  Testimony,  giving  an 
account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  schism 
— interspersing  his  citations  with  additions  of 
his  own — Such  as  "  True" — "  To  all  of 
which  I  fully  agree."  "  This  I  state  to  be 
among  the  least  objectionable  parts  of  the 
Testimony,  or  Creed."  "  I  believe  it  all  lite- 
rally true."  These  sentences  the  writer  before 
us  evidently  intended  as  a  kind  of  ironical  re- 
tort. And  yet  he  as  evidently  saw  that  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  a  refutation  of 
the  statement  made  in  the  Testimony.  He 
knew  indeed  that  it  was  all  "  literally  true." 

In  the  same  paragraph  he  says:  "  This 
organized  opposition  to  the  order  of  Society, 
commenced  in  1822,  when  an  attempt  was 
made,  contrary  to  the  order  of  Society,  to  ar- 
rest Elias  Hicks  in  his  religious  visits  to 
meetings  and  families  of  Philadelphia  yearly 
meeting,  and  steadily  persevered  in,  till  a 
deeply  affecting  schism  was  produced." 

I  was  not  aware  that  E.  Hicks  had  ever 
determined  on  a  visit  to  the  families  of  Phila- 
delphia yearly  meeting.  Evan  Lewis  was  no 
doubt  acquainted  with  his  plnns — and  from 
this  it  would  seem  that  he  had  entered  into 
the  design  of  taking,  if  possible,  the  whole 
yearly  meeting  of  Philadelphia  with  him.  It 
is  well  for  Society  that  Friends  of  Philadelphia 
were  favoured  with  discernment  to  detect  his 
unsoundness ;  and  strengthened  to  come  for- 
ward with  firmness  to  arrest  its  progress. 
The  Elders  did  attempt  to  extend  that  care 
towards  E.  Hicks,  which  their  station  requir- 
ed of  them.  It  was  for  the  very  purpose  of 
exercising  a  tender  care,  and  watchful  guard 
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over  the  ministry,  that  our  worthy  predeces- 
sors were  led,  in  the  wisdom  of  truth,  to  esta- 
blish the  order  of  Elders  in  the  Society.  This 
simple  extension  of  duty,  on  the  part  of  these, 
Friends,  to  admonish  him  of  his  unsoundness, 
and  the  consequences  in  which  it  might  in- 
volve the  Society  as  well  as  himself,  excited 
his  followers  almost  to  a  state  of  madness. 
And  it  is  now  worthy  of  observation,  that 
those  of  the  new  sect,  who  have  the  best  op- 
portunity of  knowing  the  means  by  which  4he 
schism  was  produced,  distinctly  trace  it  back 
to  the  care  that  was  extended  to  E.  Hicks,  in 
regard  to  his  unsound  doctrines.  In  every 
attack  which  they  make  upon  us — in  every 
defence  which  they  make  of  themselves,  they 
make  him  the  head  of  a  party — and  represent 
themselves  as  plunging  the  Society  into  the 
utmost  confusion — to  carry  him  in  triumph 
over  all  opposition!  They  tell  us  that  they 
have  "  re-organized"  the  Society — that  is, 
they  have  (as  to  themselves)  broken  up  the 
existing  order  or  organization  of  things,  and 
boldly  attempted  a  revolution  in  religious  So- 
ciety; and  as  a  primary,  moving  cause  for  all 
the  violence  which  has  been  committed,  they 
tell  us,  virtually,  that  Friends  were  unwilling 
that  E.  H.  should  propagate  his  doctrines 
without  reproof — doctrines  which  professed 
deists  have  quoted,  in  vindication  of  T. 
"  Paine's  Infidelity!"  They  make  it  plainly 
the  cause  of  an  individual,  and  the  propagation 
of  his  doctrines,  for  which  they  have  attempt- 
ed to  re-organize  the  Society — to  overturn  its 
existing  institutions — and  carry  the  work  of 
discord  into  the  very  bosoms  of  families!!  Press 
them  with  the  inconsistency  of  their  proceed- 
ings, and  there  is  no  alternative  for  them,  but 
to  admit  the  analogy  which  exists  between  the 
measures  they  have  adopted,  and  a  political 
revolution.  And  for  what  object  has  this  been 
done  ?  Their  leader  was  opposed  in  his  pro- 
gress, while  endeavouring  to  overturn  the 
doctrines  of  the  Society  and  of  Christianity — 
they  rallied  to  his  standard — and,  as  usual  in 
revolutionary  movements,  they  excited  the 
passions  of  the  populace  with  declamations 
against  the  usurpations  of  power  ;  they  sound- 
ed the  alarm  of  Creeds,  Confessions  of  Faith, 
Proscription,  and  Orthodoxy,  till  our  solemn 
assemblies  were  converted  into  scenes  of  the 
most  awful  confusion — and  their  leader  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  meeting,  which  was 
literally  identified  with  a  riot! 

The  Testimony  brings  into  view  the  fact, 
that  the  yearly  meetings  of  Friends  are  sus- 
tained in  all  those  places  in  which  they  had 
been  established,  and  in  which  the  Hicksites 
have  set  up  their  yearly  meetings,  and  that 
in  the  yearly  meetings  of  London,  Dublin, 
New  England,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina, 
there  is  no  schism.  And  that  all  those  meet- 
ings of  Friends,  both  where  the  separate  meet- 
ings have  been  set  up,  and  where  they  have 
not,  hold  religious  fellowship  with  each  other. 
To  lessen  the  force  of  this  statement,  he  tells 
his  readers  how  small  a  minority  Friends  were 
in,  within  the  limits  of  Baltimore  yearly  meet- 
ing. 

Public  opinion  is  becoming  too  much  en- 
lightened on  this  subject,  not  to  perceive  the 
fallacy  of  this  argument  on  which  the  Hicks- 


ites have  so  much  relied — while  even  this  ar-|  proach  nearer  to  an  equality"  than  "one- 
gument  was  not  founded  in  fact.    He  proceeds  [fourth  Orthodox."    We  cannot  suppose  that 


to  make  a  statement  which  is  to  be  regretted, 
because  it  manifests  more  concern  to  support 
a  bad  cause,  than  to  preserve  his  own  veracity. 
He  tells  us  that  the  "  three"  yearly  meetings 
of  Virginia,  Baltimore,  and  North  Carolina, 
"  taken  together,  would  scarcely  equal  in  num- 
bers one  of  [their]  largest  monthly  meetings." 

When  I  was  at  the  yearly  meeting  of 
North  Carolina,  in  the  fall  of  1829,  I  inquir- 
ed of  the  clerk,  and  sundry  other  friends,  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  state  of  Society 
there,  what  their  opinion  was,  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  their  members  ;  and  their  estimates 
varied  from  8,000  to  10,000  persons.  Now 
I  suppose  that  there  was  not  an  individual  in 


that  this  is  not  the 
a  very  careful  esti- 


E.  Lewis  does  not  know 
fact.  In  the  year  1829, 
mate  was  made  of  the  numbers  of  Friends  and 
Hicksites  within  the  yearly  meeting  of  Ohio. 
The  accounts  were  taken  in  the  respective 
neighbourhoods,  by  persons  acquainted  in  the 
families  generally,  within  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. Some  mistakes  have  since  been  dis- 
covered on  both  sides,  but  not  such  as  would 
materially  change  the  general  result.  From 
one  small  particular  meeting  there  was  no  re- 
turn. From  that  enumeration  it  appears  that 
there  were,  including  the  children  in  the  same 
class  with  their  parents,  six  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight  Friends,  two  thousand 


the  company  alluded  to,  (except  myself)  who  seven^hundred  and  seventy-seven  Hicksites, 


was  not  much  better  acquainted  with  that 
yearly  meeting  than  Evan  Lewis.  Add  to 
the  8  or  10,000  members  composing  Carolina 
yearly  meeting,  the  Friends  composing  the 
yearly  meetings  of  Virginia  and  Baltimore  ; 
and  still  I  suppose  our  writer  L.,  with  a  few 
dashes  of  his  pen,  could  bring  out — no  one 
can  tell  how  many  monthly  meetings  .of 
Hicksites,  as  large,  or  larger  than  these  three 
yearly  meetings  taken  together.  Evan  Lewis, 
in  his  Review  of  the  Testimony  of  Disown- 
ment  against  Elias  Hicks,  made  a  statement 
very  similar  to  that  above  quoted  from  the 
Review  of  Testimony  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
on  the  Continent  of  America.  In  that  Re- 
view, he  asserted  that  the  yearly  meetings  of 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia  were  too  small 
to  admit  of  a  division.  Now  we  know  that  if 
there  were  but  two  individuals  in  each,  they 
would  have  admitted  of  a  division.  But  in 
addition  to  this  absurd  assertion,  he  told  his 
readers  that  "  both  [the  yearly  meetings  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina]  taken  together, 
would  not,  it  is  believed,  outnumber  the 
monthly  meeting  of  New  York."  For  this 
extraordinary  statement,  the  Friend  of  the 
28th  of  the  11th  month,  1829,  made  a  dis- 
tinct reply.  But  instead  of  regarding  the 
facts  stated  in  that  reply — instead  of  giving 
the  least  attention  to  the  real  slate  of  the  case, 
he  now  (for  I  presume  it  is  the  same  writer) 
makes  a  similar  declaration,  including  Balti- 
more yearly  meeting  of  Friends  with  those 
of  Carolina  and  Virginia!! 

He  proceeds  .in  the  Advocate  to  say:  In 
the  yearly  meetings  of  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, about  one-fourth,  Orthodox,  separated 
from  the  body,  and  set  up  meetings  of  their 
own.  In  Ohio  and  Indiana,  the  relative  num- 
bers of  the  two  parties  approach  nearer  to  an 
equality."  p.  407.  As  to  the  relative  num- 
bers of  Friends  and  Hicksites  in  the  yearly 
meetings  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  I 
would  only  remark,  that  we  have  no  enumera- 
tion in  the  latter  meeting.  In  the  yearly 
meeting  of  New  York,  an  enumeration  has 
been  carefully  made.  I  have  not  seen  the 
statement,  but  understand  that  Friends  are 
about  47  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  before 
the  separation.  In  regard  to  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
he  has  evidently  so  constructed  the  sentence,  in 
connexion  with  the  preceding,  as  to  convey 
the  idea  that  the  Hicksites  are  the  majority 
there  also,  though  the  relative  numbers  "  ap- 


and  five  hundred  and  ninety-six  whose  senti- 
ments were  not  then  known.  We  have  no 
enumeration  of  Friends  and  Hicksites  within 
the  limits  of  Indiana  yearly  meeting.  But  it 
is  believed  that  the  proportion  of  Hicksites 
is  smaller  than  in  Ohio.  This  opinion  is  cor- 
roborated by  the  fact,  that  the  Hicksite  year- 
ly meeting  has  but  four  quarterly  meetings, 
while  the  yearly  meeting  of  Friends  has  eight. 
Their  minutes  of  1829  show,  that  in  the  quar- 
terly meetings  of  Fairfield,  Centre,  West 
Branch,  and  New  Garden,  they  had  not  been 
able  to  set  up  any  quarterly  meetings.  It 
was  only  in  those  of  Miami,  White  Water, 
Blue  River,  and  Westfield,  that  they  could 
raise  sufficient  members  to  compose  quarters 
such  as  they  were.  From  these  facts  it  will 
be  evident,  that  whatever  the  object  of  this 
writer  might  be  in  the  representation  he  has 
made  in  the  Advocate,  it  was  not  calculated 
to  convey  the  most  remote  idea  of  the  state  of 
the  case. 

The  writer  in  the  Advocate  proceeds  :  "  As 
regards  the  Society  in  England,  it  is  of  little 
consequence  whether  they  are  ranked  with 
the   Episcopal    Church,  or   the  Orthodox 
Friends  ;  as  they  have  receded  from  genuine 
Quakerism,  so  far  as  to  be  aptly  denominated 
'  the  body  guards  of  the  Church  of  England.'  " 
p.  407.    This  passage  is  a  plain  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  yearly  meeting  of  London  is 
directly  opposed  to  the  Hicksites.    We  are 
not,  however,  dependant  on  his  acknowledg- 
ments, for  the  evidence  of  this  fact.    His  re- 
flection on  the  Society  in  that  country,  or 
"  the  body  guards  of  the  Church  of  England," 
will  pass  with  men  of  intelligence  for  what  it 
is — a  mere  effusion  of  rancorous  feelings. 
But  with  all  their  misrepresentation  of  num- 
bers, with  all  the  bitterness  of  invective  with 
which  they  have  assailed  those  who  do  not 
unite  with  them — the  great  bulwark  of  pre- 
tended majority  in  their  favour  is  levelled 
with  the  ground.    It  is  only  in  three  yearly 
meetings  in  which  they  can  pretend  to  a  ma- 
jority— in  two  other  large  yearly  meetings, 
they  are  greatly  in  the  minority — while  in 
those  of  London,  Dublin,  New  England,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Carolina,  they  have  no  partizans, 
unless  they  claim  the  few  disaffected  persons 
who  are  found  scattered  through  the  Society, 
and  the  individuals  who  have  been  disowned 
for  unsound  principles  or  disorderly  conduct. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
"  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  Hicksites 
made  an  attempt  on  the  19th  ult.  to  take  pos- 
session of  one-half  of  the  meeting-house  at 
Upper  Evesham.    Their  number  in  this  meet- 
ing bears  a  very  small  proportion  to  Friends  ; 
so  that  they  seemed  lost  in  the  crowd  of  stran- 
gers and  disowned  persons,  from  various  parts 
of  the  country,  who  came  there  to  aid  them  in 
their  disgraceful  proceedings.  Having  previous- 
ly agreed  to  meet  at  an  earlier  hour  than  the 
meeting  convenes,  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  their  seats,  and  to  fasten  up  the  par- 
tition shutters,  they  seated  themselves,  men 
and  women,  in  that  part  of  the  house  occupied 
by  men  Friends,  from  which  side  they  could 
close  or  open  the  partition  at  pleasure.  But 
the  trustees,  being  informed  of  their  design,  at- 
tended also,  and  kept  possession  of  the  room, 
and  the  partition  open.  Some  of  the  prominent 
disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the   Society  of 
Friends,  prior  to  the  "  quiet  retreat  of  the 
Hicksites,"  were  present,  accompanied  by  one 
or  two  of  their  speakers,  to  consummate  the 
long  contemplated  separation.     After  sitting 
and  speaking  as  long  as  they  thought  proper, 
they  rose,  and  talking  to  one  another  as  they 
moved  out  of  the  house,  regardless  of  decency, 
and  the  feelings  of  Friends  who  had  assembled 
at  the  usual  hour,  and  were  holding  Upper 
Evesham  meeting  for  worship,  they  dispersed. 
On  the  next  first  day,  the  26th  ult.  a  still  larger 
company  of  strangers  were  collected,  some 
from  Woodbury,  Cherry  street,  Westfield,  and 
from  many  other  parts,  not  within  the  limits  of 
Upper  Evesham  meeting.    Instead  of  comply- 
ing with  their  address  of  1827,  signed  by  John 
Comly,  Joshua  Lippincott,  and  others,  in  which 
they  propose  to  make  "  a  quiet  retreat  from 
this  scene  of  confusion,"  and  express  "an  ar- 
dent desire,  that  in  all  our  proceedings  tending 
to  this  end,  our  conduct  towards  all  our  bre 
thren  may,  on  every  occasion,  be  marked  with 
love  and  forbearance."    A  great  concourse  of 
persons  were  brought  there,  who  had  no  proper 
business  at  the  meeting  whatever,  for  the  object 
of  browbeating  Friends,  and  rudely  driving 
them  by  numbers  out  of  their  own  premises. 
To  inspirit  them  in  their  nefarious  business, 
they  seem  to  think  it  requisite  to  have  one  of 
their  speakers  to  make  a  harangue.  George 
Trueman  was  there  on  this  "  occasion,"  and 
spoke  so  loud  in  delivering  a  very  confused 
address  to  the  company,  that  he  could  be  heard 
some  distance  from  the  meeting-house  yard. 
His  conduct  was  like  that  of  a  strongly  excited 
ranter,  but  such  were  the  feelings  of  inward 
retirement  with  which  Friends  were  favoured, 
that  their  minds  were  raised  above  his  noise, 
while  those  deluded  people  whom  he  was  ad- 
dressing, appeared  destitute  of  all  sobriety, 
and  were  in  a  bustle  and  stir  as  soon  as  he 
ceased. 

J.  K. 


THE  FRIEND. 


SEVENTH  MONTH,  9,  1831. 


Died,  on  the  6th  inst.  after  a  short  and 
severe  illness,  Hannah  P.,  wife  of  Samuel  B 
Morris,  of  this  city,  and  daughter  of  Elliston 
Perot,  in  the  40th  year  of  her  age. 


A  paragraph  has  appeared  in  several  of  the  papers, 
stating  that  a  majority  of  the  emigrants  which  sailed 
in  one  of  the  last  vessels,  bound  to  Liberia,  had  fallen 
sacrifices  to  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate.  The  num- 
ber of  the  African  Repository  for  July,  says,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  paragraph,  "  We  have  no  confidence  in  a 
report,  (made  by  the  captain  of  a  vessel,  which  has 
recently  arrived  at  Salem,)  of  an  extraordinary  mor- 
tality among  the  emigrants,  which  sailed  in  the 
Volador ;"  and  various  reasons  are  assigned,  from 
which  it  appears  highly  probable  that  the  account  is 
erroneous.  It  is  admitted  that  coloured  persons  from 
the  northern,  and  the  elevated  regions  of  our  middle 
states,  will  be  liable  to  fever,  which  may,  in  some  in- 
stances prove  fatal  to  life,  while  those  from  the  lower 
country  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and  from  all 
the  more  southern  states,  may  settle  in  Monrovia, 
without  apprehension.  The  same  journal  contains  a 
letter  from  Captain  Kennedy,  late  commander  of  the 
TJ.  S.  ship  Java,  relative  to  the  affairs  and  prospects 
of  the  colony  of  Liberia,  which  he  recently  visited  on 
his  return  from  the  Mediterranean.  A  few  extracts 
from  the  letter,  dated  June  22d,  1831,  we  insert  for 
the  satisfaction  of  our  readers. 

"  It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe  in  the  outset, 
that  my  inquiries  were  commenced  under  ideas  very 
unfavourable  to  the  practicability  of  the  scheme  of 
your  Society  ;  for,  while,  I  trust,  I  yielded  unfeigned 
acknowledgment  of  the  piety  and  purity  of  purpose 
which  governed  its  worthy  and  disinterested  project- 
ors, yet,  the  vast  difficulties  attending  the  prosecution 
of  their  labours,  and  the  very  problematical  results,  in 
the  want  of  success,  left  an  impression  upon  my  mind 
altogether  unfavourable  to  the  institution — under 
these  impressions,  therefore,  I  commenced  my  inquiry 
with  great  caution.  I  sought  out  the  most  shrewd 
and  intelligent  of  the  colonists,  many  of  whom  were 
personally  known  to  me,  and  by  long  and  weary  con- 
versations, endeavoured  to  elicit  from  them  any  dis- 
satisfaction with  their  condition,  (if  such  existed)  or 
any  latent  design  to  return  to  their  native  country — 
neither  of  these  did  I  observe ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
thought  I  could  perceive  that  they  considered  that 
they  had  started  into  a  new  existence,  that  disencum. 
bered  of  the  mortifying  relations  in  which  they  former- 
ly stood  in  society,  they  felt  themselves  proud  in 
their  attitude,  and  seemed  conscious  that  while  they 
were  the  founders  of  a  new  empire,  they  were  prose- 
cuting the  noble  purpose  of  the  regeneration  of  the 
land  of  their  fathers. 

"I  was  pleased  to  observe  that  they  were  impressed 
with  the  vast  importance  of  a  proper  education,  not  on- 
ly of  their  children,  but  of  the  children  of  the  natives, 
and  that  to  this  they  looked  confidently  as  the  means 
of  their  high  object,  namely,  the  civilization  of  their 
benighted  brothers  of  Africa. 

"  I  observed  with  great  satisfaction,  that  their  child- 
ren, in  many  instances,  could  converse  in  the  langua 
ges  of  the  tribes  by  which  tho  colony  is  surrounded. 
Thus  the  obstacle  which  formerly  embarrassed  its 
commerce  with  the  interior,  and  which,  by  the  by,  are 
even  now  but  few,  must  in  a  very  short  time  cease  en- 
tirely to  exist." 

"  It  is  known  to  you  that  the  colonists  are  erecting  a 
mill  at  the  falls  of  the  St.  Paul's  river.  This  has  been 
for  a  long  time  a  desideratum;  but  yet  for  its  more 
effectual  operation  on  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  I  would 
suggest,  for  the  facilitating  the  descent  of  produce  from 
above  the  falls  to  Millsburgh,  that  a  small  steamboat 
of  light  draught  be  built,  and  employed  to  tow  the  pro 
ducc  boats  and  traffic  boats  to  the  falls,  and  up  the 
river.  From  the  falls  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  there 
can  be  no  manner  of  difficulty  in  its  transportation  in 
boats  manned  by  Kro,  or  Kroomcn,  natives  of  the 
coast,  a  hardy,  industrious,  honest,  and  intelligent 
race,  nearly  all  speaking  English.  They  are  emphati- 
cally termod  '  the  workers  of  the  coast,'  and  can  be 
hired  for  20  cents  per  day." 

"  There  are  many  articles  immediately  wanted  by 
the  colonists ;  for  instance,  a  seine.    I  left  one  with 


them,  which  was  considered  as  a  very  great  acquisition, 
and  should  have  left  twine  also  for  its  repairs,  but  had 
none  on  board  to  spare." 

"  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state,  that  the  colonists  are 
turning  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  coffee. 
That  this  article  of  produce  is  to  prove  a  source  of  vast 
wealth  to  the  colonists,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  the 
labour  and  expense  of  its  cultivation  will  be  compara- 
tively small ;  indeed,  they  have  but  to  clear  away  the 
forest  trees,  and  the  plantations  are  ready  to  their 
hands.  There  are  two  descriptions  of  the  plant  indi- 
genous— one  a  shrub,  evidently  the  same  as  the  Mocha, 
but  yielding  a  berry  of  superior  flavour ;  the  other  a 
tree,  frequently  attaining  the  height  of  40  feet;  a 
specimen  of  the  latter  I  brought  with  me  to  Cuba,  in 
the  Java,  and  left  with  Mr.  Shaler,  our  consul,  for  tho 
botanic  garden  of  that  city.  I  had  also  several  of  the 
shrubs  or  small  growth,  but  they  all  perished  by  salt 
water  getting  to  them. 

"That  there  are  many  vast  resources,  yet  unde- 
veloped in  Liberia,  no  one  can  entertain  a  doubt ;  that 
they  will  soon  be  brought  forth  and  made  available  by 
the  enterprise  and  intelligence  of  the  colonists,  ia 
equally  unquestionable — how  earnestly  should,  then, 
every  philanthropist  apply  himself  to  aid  and  advance 
the  operations  of  a  society,  the  object  of  which  is  not 
only  to  elevate  so  large  a  portion  of  ou  fellow-beinga 
from  the  degrading  relations  in  which  they  stand  to- 
wards the  rest  of  the  human  race,  but  to  redeem  from 
the  thraldom  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  vice,  a 
whole  continent.  That  these  great  results  are,  under 
Providence,  to  be  accomplished,  is  a  conviction,  to  which 
I  have  been  brought  by  actual  experience  and  scruti- 
nizing observation. 

"  To  those  who  have  been  the  protectors  of  this  un- 
dertaking, how  enviable  the  joy  derived  from  the  anti- 
cipation !  and  when  the  happy  result  shall  have  been 
consummated,  what  monument  so  glorious  to  their 
memory  as  the  gratitude  of  millions  disenthralled  S" 

In  a  postscript  to  the  letter,  we  have  this  additional 
item,  with  respect  to  which,  however,  until  further  cor- 
roborated, we  must  remain  incredulous. 

"  I  have  been  informed  that  the  Ourang  Outang  has 
been  repeatedly  seen  by  the  Kroomen  on  the  Junk  and 
other  rivers,  a  crabbing  with  a  rude  basket  and  crab 
stick,  both  of  his  own  make. 

"If  this  be  a  fact,  I  think  the  colonists  might  profit 
by  domesticating  them,  and  employing  them  in  their 
corn  and  rice  fields.  As  they  are  not  considered  hu- 
man beings,  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
made  to  work  as  well  as  a  horse  or  an  ox." 


The  brig  Criterion,  chartered  at  New  York,  and  in 
great  part  fitted  out  by  the  liberality  of  the  New  York 
Society,  is  to  sail  in  a  few  days  with  emigrants  for 
Liberia. 


OBITUARY. 

Died — At  his  residence,  aged  about  seventy  years, 
Joseph  Phildreck,  a  member  of  the  monthly  meeting 
of  Seabrook,  New  Hampshire,  and  of  Salem  quarter. 

The  hospitable  mansion  of  this  truly  worthy 
Friend,  and  the  kindness  of  his  benevolent  heart, 
will  long  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  his 
surviving  friends.  His  latter  years  were  greatly  em- 
bittered by  the  effects  of  that  rending  spirit,  that 
hath,  within  our  borders,  so  much  "  divided  in  Jacob 
and  scattered  in  Israel,"  in  which  his  own  particular 
family  deeply  shared  ;  but  we  entertain  a  comfortable 
hope,  that  his  own  foundation,  built,  as]we  believe,  on 
the  immutable  rock  of  ages,  Christ  Jesus,  remained, 
although  greatly  beaten  upon,  steadfast  and  im- 
moveable ;  and  that,  as  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe,  he 
is  gathered  unto  his  eternal  rest. 

Died— Of  pulmonary  consumption,  on  the  22d  ult. 
at  her  residence  in  New  street,  Philadelphia,  Catha- 
hine  V.  West,  an  esteemed  and  valuable  member  of 
the  religious  Society  of  Friends. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

THE  JEWS. 

In  the  second  volume  of  "  The  Friend,"  a 
correspondent,  whose  signature  I  wish  were  oft- 
ener  to  be  found  in  its  pages,  furnished  a 
spirited  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  this 
wonderful  nation.  He  did  not,  however,  pur- 
sue his  subject  beyond  the  Christian  era,  and 
has  left  untouched  a  most  curious  and  romantic 
part  of  their  annals.  In  attempting  to  supply 
the  deficiency,  for  the  gratification  of  the 
readers  of  "  The  Friend,"  my  principal  guides 
will  be  Basnage,  Jabos,  and  Milman,  more 
especially  the  latter,  whose  history  of  the  Jews, 
though  liable  to  serious  objections  in  some 
particulars,  is,  in  most  respects,  a  judicious 
compilation. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  spirit  of  the 
modern  institutions  of  the  Jews,  and  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  their  later  history,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  very  important  revolution 
which  was  gradually,  and  perhaps  impercepti- 
bly, effected  in  their  ecclesiastical  government 
after  their  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
The  account  given  by  Milman  of  this  change, 
and  of  the  rise  of  the  power  of  the  Rabbins,  is 
a  masterly  sketch,  and  not  too  long  for  inser- 
tion in  "  The  Friend."  "  Of  all  these  Rab- 
bins, or  masters  of  the  law,"  says  he,  "  stories 
are  told,  sometimes  puerile,  sometimes  full  of 
good  sense  and  profound  moral  wisdom,  some- 
times most  absurdly  extravagant ;  and  charac- 
teristic incidents,  which  bear  the  stamp  of  truth, 
occur  in  the  midst  of  the "  most  monstrous 
legends.*  But  all  these  show  the  authority  of 
Rabbinism — for  so  that  system  of  teaching 
may  be  called — over  the  public  mind  ;— of 
Rabbinism,  which,  supplanting  the  original 
religion  of  the  Jews,  became,  after  the  ruin  of 
the  temple  and  the  extinction  of  the  public 
worship,  a  new  bond  of  national  union,  the 

*  "  Some  of  the  Rabbins  refused  to  eat  flesh  or 
drink  wine,  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple. 
4  Shall  we  eat  meat  when  meat  offerings  are  forbid- 
den, or  drink  wine  when  wine  offerings  are  no  more 
made  in  the  temple."  'By  that  rule,1  answered  the 
shrewd  R.  Joshua,  'you  must  abstain  from  bread, 
for  the  show-bread  is  no  more  set  out — from  fruits, 
for  the  first  fruits  are  no  longer  offered — from  water, 
for  there  is  now  no  water  by  the  altar.  Go  :  exact 
no  duties  from  the  people  which  the  many  cannot 
discharge.' " 


great  distinctive  feature  in  the  character  of 
modern  Judaism.     Indeed,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  for  the  distinct  comprehension  of  the 
latter  Jewish  history,  to  enter  into  some  farther 
consideration  of  the  origin,  growth,  and  nature 
of  that  singular  spiritual  supremacy  assumed  by 
the  Rabbinical  oligarchy,  which,  itself  held 
together  by  a  strong  corporate  spirit,  by  com- 
munity of  interest,  by  identity  of  principle,  has 
contributed  more  than  any  other  external  cause 
to  knit  together  in  one  body  the  widely  dis 
persed  members  of  the  Jewish  family,  and  to 
keep  them  the  distinct  and  separate  people 
which  they  appear  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  It 
is  clear  that,  after  the  return  of  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  the  Mosaic  constitution  could  be  but 
partially  re-established.    The  whole  building 
was  too  much  shattered,  and  its  fragments  too 
widely  dispersed,  to  reunite  in  their  ancient 
and  regular  form.    Palestine  was  a  dependent 
province  of  the  great  Persian  empire  ;  and 
neither  the  twelve  confederate  republics  of 
older  times,  nor  the  monarchies  of  the  later 
period,  could  be  permitted  to  renew  their  ex- 
istence.   But  in  no  respect  was  the  original 
Mosaic  constitution  so  soon  or  so  entirely 
departed  from,  as  in  the  distinctions  and  en- 
dowments of  the  great  learned  aristocracy,  the 
tribe  of  Levi  ;  in  no  point  was  it  more  im- 
possible to  reinstate  the  polity  on  its  primitive 
model.  To  ascend  no  higher,  the  tribe  of  Levi 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  their  possessions  in  the 
provinces  of  Israel  on  the  separation  of  the 
kingdoms.    On  the  return  from  the  captivity, 
the  Levites  are  mentioned  as  distinct  from  the 
priests  ;  and  are  present,  as  it  were,  giving 
authority  at  the  public  reading  of  the  law.  But 
they  were  by  no  means  numerous — perhaps 
scarcely  more  than  sufficient  to  furnish  the 
different  courses  to  minister  in  the  temple. 
At  all  events,  they  were  no  independent  or 
opulent  tribe ;  their  cities  were  gone,  and 
though  they  still  retained  the  tithe,  it  was  so 
far  from  supporting  them  in  great  affluence, 
that  when  the  higher  class  encroached  upon 
the  rights  of  the  lower  order,  the  latter  were 
in  danger  of  absolute  starvation.    In  fact,  they 
were  the  officiating  priesthood,  and  no  more — 
bound  to  be  acquainted  with  the  forms  and 
usages  of  the  sacrificial  ritual;  but  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  people,  and  the  interpretation  of  the 
law,  by  no  means  fell  necessarily  within  their 
province.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Jews  who 
returned  from  the  captivity  brought  with  them 
a  reverential,  or  rather  a  passionate  attachment 
to  the  Mosaic  law.  This  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  prudent  policy  of  their  leaders,  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  to  encourage  by  all  possible  means, 
as  the  great  bond  of  social  union,  and  the  un- 
failing principle  of  separation  from  the  rest  of 
mankind.    The  consecration  of  the  second 


temple,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  state, 
were  accompanied  by  the  ready  and  solemn 
recognition  of  the  law.  By  degrees  attach- 
ment to  the  law  sank  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  national  character  ;  it  was  not  merely  at 
once  their  Bible  and  their  statute  book,  it  en- 
tered into  the  most  minute  detail  of  common 
life.  But  no  written  law  can  provide  for  all 
possible  exigencies ;  whether  general  and 
comprehensive,  or  minute  and  multifarious,  it 
equally  requires  the  expositor  to  adapt  to  it  the 
immediate  case  which  may  occur,  either  before 
the  public  tribunal  or  that  of  the  private 
conscience.  Hence  it  became  a  deep  and 
intricate  study.  Certain  men  rose  to  ac- 
knowledged eminence  for  their  ingenuity  in 
explaining,  their  readiness  in  applying,  their 
facility  in  quoting,  and  their  clearness  in  offer- 
ing solutions  of  the  difficult  passages  of  the 
written  statutes.  Learning  in  the  law  became 
the  great  distinction  to  which  all  alike  paid 
reverential  homage.  Public  and  private  affairs 
depended  on  the  sanction  of  this  self-formed 
spiritual  aristocracy.  In  an  imperfect  calendar, 
the  accurate  settling  of  the  proper  days  for  the 
different  fasts  and  festivals  was  of  the  first  im- 
portance. It  would  have  been  considered  as 
inevitably  tending  to  some  great  national  cala- 
mity, if  it  had  been  discovered  that  the  new 
moon,  or  any  other  moveable  festival,  above  all, 
if  the  passover,  had  been  celebrated  on  a  mis- 
calculated day.  The  national  sacrifice,  or  that 
of  the  individual,  might  be  vitiated  by  an  inad- 
vertent want  of  conformity  to  the  strict  letter 
of  the  ritual.  Every  duty  of  life,  of  social  in- 
tercourse between  man  and  man,  to  omit 
its  weightier  authority  as  the  national  code  of 
criminal  and  civil  jurisprudence,  was  regulated 
by  an  appeal  to  the  book  of  the  law.  Even  at 
every  meal,  the  scrupulous  conscience  shud- 
dered at  the  possibility,  lest,  by  some  neglect,  or 
misinterpretation  of  the  statute,  it  might  fall 
into  serious  offence.  In  every  case,  the  learned 
in  the  law  could  alone  decide  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  enquirer. 

"  Moreover,  by  degrees,  another  worship, 
independent  of  the  temple,  grew  up — that  of 
the  synagogue.  The  nation  still  met  in  the 
great  temple,  for  the  purpose  of  national  expia- 
tion or  thanksgiving.  The  individual  went 
there  to  make  his  legal  offerings,  or  to  utter 
his  prayers  in  the  more  immediate  presence  of 
the  God  of  Abraham.  But  besides  this  he 
had  his  synagogue — where,  in  a  smaller  com- 
munity, he  assembled,  with  a  few  of  his  neigh- 
bours, for  divine  worship,  for  prayer,  and  for 
nstruction  in  the  law.  The  latter  more 
immediately,  and  gradually  the  former,  fell 
entirely  under  the  regulation  of  the  learned 
interpreter  of  the  law,  who,  we  may  say,  united 
the  professions  of  the  clergy  and  the  law — the 
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•lergy,  considered  as  public  instructors  ;  for 
the  law-school  and  thesynagogue  were  always 
closely  connected,  if  they  did  not  form  parts  of 
the  same  building.  Thus  there  arose  in  the 
state  the  curious  phenomenon  of  a  spiritual 
supremacy,  distinct  from  the  priesthood ;  for 
though  many  of  these  teachers  were  actually 
priests  and  Levites,  they  were  not  necessarily 
so — a  supremacy  which  exercised  the  most 
unlimited  dominion,  not  formcilly  recognised 
by  the  constitution,  but  not  the  less  real  and 
substantial ;  for  it  was  grounded  in  the  general 
belief,  ruled  by  the  willing  obedience  of  its 
subjects,  and  was  rooted  in  the  very  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  people,  till,  at  length;  the 
maxim  was  openly  promulgated,  u  the  voice 
of  the  Rabbi,  the  voice  of  God."  Thus,  though 
the  high-priest  was  still  the  formal  and  ac- 
knowledged head  of  the  state,  the  real  influence 
passed  away  to  these  recognised  interpreters  of 
the  divine  word.  The  circumstances  of  the 
Jewish  history  concurred  in  depressing  the 
spiritual  authority  of  the  priesthood  ;  and,  as 
in  such  a  community  spiritual  authority  must 
have  existed  somewhere,  its  transfer  to  the 
Rabbins,  though  slow  and  imperceptible,  was 
no  less  certain.  During  the  reign  of  the  As- 
moneans  the  high-priesthood  became  a  mere 
appendage  of  the  temporal  sovereignty  ;  but 
the  Pharisaic,  or  learned  party,  were  constantly 
struggling  for  superiority  with  the  throne, 
which  thus  nominally  united  both  the  religious 
and  worldly  supremacy.  Herod  ruled  as  a 
military  despot ;  but  it  was  not  the  priesthood, 
the  chief  dignity  of  which  he  filled  with  his 
own  dependants,  but  this  body  of  men,  learned 
in  the  law  of  the  fathers,  which  alone  resisted 
the  introduction  of  Grecian  manners  and  cus- 
toms, and  kept  alive  the  waning  embers  of 
Judaism.  We  have  seen  that,  in  the  zenith  of 
his  power,  he  dared  not  exact  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance, from  his  dread  of  a  most  influential 
class  zealously  attached  to  the  law.  The  San- 
hedrin  was,  in  general,  the  organ  by  which 
they  acted,  as  the  seats  of  that  half  senatorial, 
half-judicial  body,  were  usually  filled  by  the 
most  learned  and  influential  of  the  Rabbins  or 
teachers.  It  is  probable  that  general  opinion 
would  point  them  out  as  the  fittest  persons  to 
fill  the  places  of  the  twenty-three  judges, 
appointed,  according  to  Josephus,  in  every 
considerable  town.  Still  their  power  was  more 
deeply  rooted  than  in  the  respect  paid  to  any 
court  or  office  :  it  consisted  rather  in  the  edu- 
cation and  daily  instruction  of  the  people,  who 
looked  up  to  them  with  implicit  confidence  in 
their  infallibility. 

tl  But  besides  the  interpretation  of  the  writ- 
ten statutes,  according  to  the  rules  of  plain 
common  sense,  or  more  subtle  reason,  the  ex- 
pounders of  the  law  assumed  another  ground 
of  authority  over  the  public  mind,  as  the  de- 
positaries and  conservators  of  the  unwritten  or 
traditionary  law.  This  was  not  universally 
acknowledged — and,  from  the  earliest  period, 
the  great  schism,  in  Jewish  opinion,  was  on  this 
great  point  the  authority  of  tradition.  But  the 
traditionists  were  far  superior  in  weight  and 
numbers — and,  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  the 
Masora,  or  unwritten  tradition,  received,  as  the 
Rabbins  asserted,  by  Moses  on  Muunt  Sinai, 
and  handed  down,  in  regular  and  unbroken 


descent,  through  all  the  great  names  of  their 
early  history,  the  heads  of  the  Sanhedrin,  its 
successive  conservators,  till  it  finally  vested  in 
themselves,  was  listened  to  with  equal  awe, 
and  received  with  equal  veneration  with  the 
statutes  inscribed  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty 
on  the  tables  of  stone.  This  was  generally 
called  masora,  or  tradition,  or  cabala* — the 
received  doctrine  of  the  schools — thus  uniting, 
as  it  were,  the  sanctity  of  tradition,  in  the  church 
of  Rome,  with  validity  of  precedent  in  our  law 
courts. 

H  Hence  the  demolition  of  the  temple,  the 
final  cessation  of  the  services,  and  the  extinction 
of  the  priesthood,  who  did  not  survive  their 
occupation — events  which,  it  might  have  been 
expected,  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  national 
existence  of  the  Jews,  as  destroying  the  great 
bond  of  union — produced  scarcely  any  re- 
markable effect.  The  Levitical  class  had  al- 
ready been  superseded,  as  the  judges  and 
teachers  of  the  people  ;  the  synagogue,  with 
its  law  school,  and  its  grave  and  learned  Rabbi, 
had  already  begun  to  usurp  the  authority,  and 
was  prepared  to  supply  the  place  of  the  temple, 
with  its  solemn  rites,  regular  sacrifices,  and 
hereditary  priesthood.  Hence  the  remnant  of 
the  people,  amid  the  general  wreck  of  their 
institutions,  the  extinction  of  the  race,  at  least 
the  abrogation  of  the  office  of  high-priest,  and 
even  the  defection  of  the  representative  of  their 
late  sovereign  Agrippa,  naturally  looked  round 
with  eagerness  to  see  if  any  of  their  learned 
Rabbins  had  escaped  the  ruin  ;  and,  directly 
they  found  them  established  in  comparative 
security,  willingly  laid  whatever  sovereignty 
they  could  dare  to  offer  at  their  feet.  Their 
Roman  masters  had  no  tribunal  which  they 
could  approach  ;  the  administration  of  their 
own  law  was  indispensable;  hence,  whether 
it  assumed  the  form  of  an  oligarchy  or  a  mo- 
narchy, they  submitted  themselves  with  the 
most  implicit  confidence,  and  in  the  most  un- 
doubting  spirit,  to  the  Rabbinical  dominion." 

",*  The  term  cabala  is  usually  applied  to  that  wild 
system  of  Oriental  philosophy  which  was  introduced, 
it  is  uncertain  at  what  period,  into  the  Jewish  schools; 
in  a  wider  sense,  it  comprehended  all  the  decisions  of 
the  Rabbinical  courts  or  schools,  whether  on  religions 
or  civil  points — whatever,  in  short,  was  considered  to 
have  been  ruled  by  competent  judges;  but  properly 
meant  that  knowledge  which  was  traditionally  deriv- 
ed from  the  hidden  mysteries  contained  in  the  letters 
of  the  law,  in  the  number  of  times  they  occurred, 
and  in  their  relative  position." 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS  IN  1829. 

(Continued  from  page  298.) 

The  daughter  of  Riho  Riho  had  been  a 
favourite  pupil  of  our  author,  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Maui.  She  had  been  committed  to 
the  care  of  the  missionaries  on  the  death  of 
her  converted  and  pious  mother,  the  queen 
Kcopuohini.  "  I  had  regarded  her  with  pe- 
culiar attachment ;  had  rejoiced  in  her  ac- 
quirements ;  in  the  early  developement  of 
more  than  ordinary  Christian  feeling,  and  in 
the  active  and  exemplary  life  of  piety  which 
she  had  led."  He  found  her  on  his  return, 
ripened  into  a  fine  and  well  bred  woman,  and 
gives  many  entertaining  anecdotes  respecting 
her.  Our  readers  will  probably  be  more  pleased 


with  the  following  literal  translation  of  a  letter 
written  by  her  in  her  native  language,  than  by 
any  commentaries  of  our  own. 

"  Lahaima,  Maui,  Nov.  10th,  1829. 

"  Where  art  thou,  my  greatly  beloved 
mother,  Mrs.  Stewart  ? 

"  I  write  to  you  with  anguish  of  heart,  that 
we  no  more  meet  in  person,  and  that  our  eyes 
no  more  fall  upon  each  other  ;  though  I  be- 
lieve, that  in  mind  and  feelings,  we  are  ever  one, 
and  thus  dwell  together.  Still  my  heart  is 
pained  within  me. 

"  At  the  time  we  met  Mr.  Stewart,  my  sor- 
row of  spirit  was  relieved  ;  but  as  my  eyes  fell 
on  his  face,  my  love  for  you  was  revived. 
How  shall  I  express  my  affection  for  you,  and 
for  your  children  ? 

"  It  becomes  me  to  acquaint  you  with  some 
of  my  feelings  at  the  present  time.  I  am, 
externally,  among  the  people  of  God,  and 
employed  in  acts  of  religion,  though  not  per- 
haps with  full  purpose  of  heart.  It  is,  however, 
my  inmost  desire  for  ever  to  repose  on  the 
couch  of  righteousness  ;  and  for  this  I  daily 
entreat  the  Lord,  that  he  would  establish  his 
kingdom  in  my  heart,  and  grant  me  his  ex- 
ceeding grace. 

"  My  mind  is  often  on  passing  trifles,  but  by 
no  means  with  that  intensity  of  feeling  and 
strong  desire  with  which,  I  think,  my  soul  is 
fixed  on  the  ways  of  piety.  I  truly  feel  that  my 
supreme  wish  is  after  holiness :  but  still  I 
perceive  that  a  single  day  by  no  means  passes 
without  sin.  One  day  my  thoughts  are  fixed 
on  God  ;  another  day  I  am  ensnared  :  and  thus 
it  is  continually. 

"  These  things  I  say  that  you  may  be  ac- 
quainted with  my  real  character.  I  think  that 
my  inmost  spirit  seeks  after  righteousness  as 
my  constant  companion. 

"  Jane  Young  (her  bosom  friend)  sends 
much  love  to  you,  with  strong  regret  that  she 
never  saw  you.  She  in  reality  has  great  affec- 
tion for  you.  Again  I  must  express  my  own 
affection  for  you,  my  beloved  friend  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  alone  can  give  us  life  in  the 
world  without  end.  Great  love  to  all  your 
friends  and  connections. 

"  Harieta  Keoptjolaki." 

After  reading  such  a  letter  as  the  above, 
who  can  call  the  writer  a  savage,  or  the  labours 
of  the  missionaries  folly  and  enthusiasm  ? 

We  perceive,  throughout  the  narrative, 
many  evidences  of  the  increase  of  industry 
and  civilization  in  the  natives.  The  mission- 
aries, in  a  letter  to  Captain  Finch,  thus  refer  to 
their  own  labours  : 

"  That  you  may  have  some  means  of  forming 
a  correct  opinion,  besides  your  own  observa- 
tions in  a  single  visit,  you  will  permit  us  to 
refer  to  a  few  facts  with  which  you  are  ac- 
quainted, in  reference  to  the  subject. 

"  In  the  year  1820,  the  people  might  justly 
have  been  denominated  a  nation  of  drunkards 
and  gamblers — without  letters,  without  morals, 
without  religion,  and  without  hope  ;  their 
intercourse  debased,  their  minds  stupifiod,  their 
evil  habits  deep  rooted — forbidding  almost 
utterly  any  attempt  or  hope  of  amendment. 

"  Now  no  nation  probably  is  more  temperate 
or  less  addicted  to  gambling  ;  their  language 
has  been  reduced  to  writing  ;  morals  have 
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been  improved,  and  the  Christian  religion 
established  on  a  firm  basis  ;  old  and  deep- 
rooted  habits  of  evil  have  been,  in  thousands 
of  instances,  broken  up  ;  social  intercourse 
improved  ;  hope  inspired  ;  and,  apparently, 
national  enjoyment  extensively  promoted. 

"  Industry  has  been  encouraged  ;  commerce 
has  been  increased  about  500  per  cent. ;  schools 
have  been  every  where  established  ;  and  about 
30,000*  of  the  inhabitants,  perhaps  more, 
brought  under  instruction  ;  about  500|  pages 
of  different  matter  have  been  prepared  for  the 
press,  in  the  langage  of  the  country,  including 
more  than  half  the  New  Testament,  and  100 
hymns.  The  whole  printed  and  published  in 
various  forms  bvour  press,  amounting  to  about 
7,000,000J  pages. 

"  The  slate,  the  pen,  and  the  needle,  have,  in 
many  instances,  been  substituted  for  the  surf- 
board, the  bottle,  and  trje  hula,  (native  dance;) 
domestic  peace  for  family  broils  ;  order  for 
confusion  ;  and  decent  clothing  of  foreign  ma- 
nufacture, for  loathsorrie  filth  and  nakedness. 
But  your  own  observations,  after  all,  will  be 
the  most  satisfactory  to  yourselves  and  your 
friends  ;  and  we  hope  you  may  yet  have  another 
opportunity  to  renew  them,  under  still  more 
favourable  circumstances." 

The  missionaries  have  introduced  the  coffee 
tree,  the  vine,  the  fig,  the  tamarind,  the  lemon 
and  the  orange  tree,  all  of  which,  and  the  coffee 
tree  in  particular,  thrive  luxuriantly.  The  in- 
habitants are  beginning  to  build  stone  houses 
after  the  European  fashion.  The  breed  of 
horses  is  multiplying,  and  the  king  himself  has 
more  than  a  hundred  fine  steeds.  "  Many  of 
the  native  females  have  become  so  expert  in 
dress  making,  that  the  elegance  and  finish  of 
the  garments  made  by  them  have  greatly  sur- 
prised us,  and  the  demand  for  their  services  is 
such,  that  they  obtain  an  abundant  support  by 
the  exercise  of  their  art."  The  advance  in 
the  commercial  importance  of  the  islands 
within  the  last  ten  years,  is  stated  by  John  C. 
Jones,  jr.  an  American  merchant,  settled  in 
Honolulu,  to  be  sevenfold.  The  following 
statements  are  taken  from  a  memoir  delivered 
by  him  to  Captain  Finch  : 

"  Since  the  discovery  of  the  whale  fishery  on 
the  coast  of  Japan,  and  the  independence  of 
republics  of  the  western  coast  of  North  and 
South  America,  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  has  vastly  in- 
creased ;  of  such  importance  have  these  islands 
become  to  our  ships,  which  resort  to  the  coast 
of  Japan  for  the  prosecution  of  the  whale 
fishery,  that  without  another  place  could  be 
found  possessing  equal  advantages  of  con- 
veniences and  situation,  our  fishery  on  Japan 
would  be  vastly  contracted,  or  pursued  under 
circumstances  the  most  disadvantageous. 

"  The  importance,  also,  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  to  ships  bound  from  the  western  coast 
of  North  and  South  America,  to  China,  or  Ma- 
nilla, has  of  late  years,  been  fully  tested  ;  the 
number  of  such  vessels,  which  visit  these 
islands,  is  annually  increasing,  and  they  have 
been  found  to  afford  them  every  advantage  for 
lepairing,  refreshment,  &c. — and,  generally,  a 
maket  for  parts  of  cargoes,  which  such  vessels 
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commonly  have  remaining  unsold  at  the  time 
of  leaving  the  coast  of  Western  America  ; 
these  vessels  also  generally  obtain  from  the 
islands  a  freight  of  sandal  wood,  either  for 
Canton  or  Manilla,  which  is  quite  an  induce- 
ment, of  itself,  to  attract  them  to  these  isles. 

"  The  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
which  resorts  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  maybe 
classed  under  five  heads,  viz.  :  First,  Those 
vessels  which  trade  direct  from  the  United 
States  to  these  islands,  for  sandal  wood,  and 
from  hence  to  China  and  Manilla,  and  return 
to  America.  Second,  Those  vessels  which 
are  bound  to  the  Northwest  Coast  on  trading 
voyages,  for  furs,  and  touch  here  on  their  out- 
ward bound  passage,  generally  winter  at  these 
islands,  and  always  stop  on  their  return  to  the 
United  States,  by  the  way  of  China.  Third, 
Those  vessels,  which  on  their  passage  from 
Chili,  Peru,  Mexico,  or  California,  to  China, 
Manilla,  or  the  East  Indies,  stop  at  these  islands 
for  refreshment,  or  repairs,  to  obtain  freight, 
or  dispose  of  what  small  cargoes  they  may  have 
left.  Fourth,  Those  vessels  which  are  owned 
by  Americans  resident  at  these  islands,  and 
employed  by  them  in  trading  to  the  North- 
west Coast,  to  California  and  Mexico,  to  Can- 
ton and  Manilla.  Fifth,  Those  vessels  which 
are  employed  in  the  whale  fishery,  on  the  coast 
of  Japan,  which  visit  semi-annually. 

"  Of  the  first  class  of  vessels,  which  visit  these 
islands  annually,  the  number  may  be  estimated 
at  six,  the  amount  of  tonnage  eighteen  hun- 
dred, and  the  value  of  vessels  and  cargoes,  at 
three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
Of  the  second  class,  the  number  may  be  esti- 
mated at  five,  the  tonnage  one  thousand,  and 
the  value  of  vessels  and  cargoes  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Of  the  third  class, 
the  number  may  be  estimated  at  eight,  the  ton- 
nage two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and 
the  value  of  vessels  and  cargoes  at  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  Of  the  fourth  class,  the 
number  may  be  estimated  at  six,  the  tonnage 
one  thousand,  and  the  value  of  vessels  and  car- 
goes two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Of  the 
fifth  class,  the  number  may  be  estimated  at  one 
hundred,  the  tonnage  thirty-five  thousand,  and 
the  value  of  vessels  and  cargoes  at  four  mil- 
lions. Thus  making  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  which  annually  visits  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  amount  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  vessels,  estimated  at  forty  thousand 
tons,  and  valued  at  five  millions  two  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  dollars.  This  estimate 
is  made  from  the  average  number  of  vessels, 
which  have  visited  these  islands  during  the  last 
three  years  ;  and  will,  I  believe,  be  found  to 
be  very  near  the  extent  and  value  of  our  com- 
merce here. 

"  The  importance  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  which 
visits  these  seas,  is,  perhaps,  more  than  has 
been  estimated  by  individuals,  or  our  govern- 
ment been  made  acquainted  with.  To  our 
whale  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Japan,  they  are 
indispensably  necessary  ;  hither  those  employ- 
ed in  this  business  repair  in  the  months  of  April 
and  May  to  recruit  their  crews,  refresh  and 
adjust  their  ships  ;  they  then  proceed  to  Japan, 
and  return  in  the  months  of  October  and  No- 
vember.   It  is  necessary  that  these  ships,  after 


their  cruise  on  Japan,  should  return  to  the 
nearest  port ;  in  consequence,  a  large  majority 
resort  to  these  islands,  certain  here  to  obtain 
any  thing  of  which  they  may  be  in  want ; 
a  small  proportion,  however,  of  these  vessels 
have  proceeded  for  supplies  and  refreshments, 
in  the  fall,  to  the  ports  on  the  coast  of  Ca- 
lifornia ;  but  as  the  government  of  Mexico 
have  now  imposed  a  duty  of  two  dollars  and 
one  eighth  per  ton,  on  every  ship  that  shall 
anchor  within  their  waters,  whether  in  distress 
or  otherwise,  this  will,  of  course,  prevent  our 
whale  ships  from  visiting  that  coast,  and  the 
Sandwich  Islands  will  then  remain  as  the  only 
resort  for  them,  after  their  cruise  on  the  coast 
of  Japan." 

"  When  we  reflect,  that  only  a  few  years 
since,  the  Sandwich  Islands  were  not  known 
to  exist — when  but  lately  they  were  visited 
only  by  a  few  ships  bound  to  the  Northwest 
Coast  of  America,  and  these  merely  stopping 
to  purchase  a  few  yams  or  potatoes,  and  that 
now  there  annually  come  to  this  remote  corner 
of  the  globe,  forty  thousand  tons  of  American 
shipping,  with  the  sure  prospect,  that  in  no 
long  protracted  period,  this  number  will  double, 
we  are  led  to  conclude,  that  the  Sandwich 
Islands  will  yet  be  immensely  more  important 
to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  which 
visits  these  seas,  than  they  have  been." 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  WEASEL. 

The  following  story  is  told  in  Selkirkshire. 
A  group  of  haymakers,  while  at  work,  saw  an 
eagle  rising  above  the  steep  mountains  that 
enclosed  a  narrow  valley.  The  eagle  himself 
was  no  unusual  sight,  but  there  is  something 
so  imposing  and  majestic  in  this  noble  bird, 
while  he  soars  upwards  in  spiral  circles,  that  it 
fascinates  the  attention  of  most  people.  The 
spectators  were  soon  aware  that  there  was 
something  peculiar  in  the  flight  of  the  bird  they 
were  observing.  He  used  his  wings  violently, 
and  the  strokes  were  often  repeated  as  if  he  had 
been  alarmed  and  hurried  by  unusual  agitation; 
and  they  noticed  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
wheeled  in  circles  constantly  decreasing,  while 
his  ascent  was  proportionally  rapid.  The  now 
idle  haymakers  drew  together  in  close  consul- 
tation on  the  singular  case,  and  continued  to 
keep  their  eyes  on  the  seemingly  distressed 
eagle  until  he  was  nearly  out  of  sight,  rising 
higher  and  higher  in  the  air.  In  a  short  time, 
however,  they  were  convinced  that  he  was 
again  rapidly  seeking  the  earth,  evidently  not  as 
he  ascended,  in  spiral  circles,  but  as  something 
falling  with  great  rapidity.  But  as  he  approach- 
ed the  ground,  they  clearly  saw  he  was  tumbling 
in  his  fall  like  a  shot  bird,  the  convulsive  flutter- 
ing of  his  powerful  wings  stopping  the  descent 
but  very  little,  until  he  fell  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  party.  A  large  bucktailed  weasel,  or 
stoat,  ran  from  the  body  as  they  came  near, 
turned  with  the  usual  nonchalance  and  impu- 
dence of  the  tribe,  stood  upon  its  hind  legs, 
crossed  its  fore  paws  over  its  nose,  and  survey- 
ed its  enemies  a  moment  or  two,  (as  it  often 
does  when  no  dog  is  near,)  and  bounded  into  a 
bush.    The  king  of  the  air  was  dead,  covered 
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with  his  own  blood,  and  upon  further  examina- 
tion, they  found  his  throat  cut,  and  the  stoat 
has  been  suspected  as  the  regicide  unto  this 
day. 

A  friend  mentioned  the  following  fact  that 
came  under  his  own  observation.  A  light 
snow  covered  the  ground,  and  he,  while  walk- 
ing out  to  an  adjoining  hill,  fell  in  with  the 
track  of  one  of  these  weasels,  which  is  easily 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  smaller  species, 
by  the  larger  footprint,  and  length  of  the  spring 
among  the  snow.  He  followed  the  track  for 
some  time  for  his  amusement,  along  the  sides 
of  the  hill,  until  he  came  to  the  marks  where  a 
pair  of  grouse  had  been  sitting,  when  he  lost 
all  trace  of  the  weasel,  and  could  follow  it  no 
further.  As  there  was  no  appearance  of  a 
hole  be  was  much  surprised,  and  paying  close 
attention  to  the  track  of  the  animal,  he  became 
convinced  that  it  had  made  a  spring  upon  one 
of  the  birds,  which  had  flown  away  with  it. 
The  conclusion  is,  that  the  stoat  knew  well 
what  it  was  about,  and  would  keep  its  hold 
until  it  came  to  the  ground  again  under  similar 
circumstances  with  the  eagle. — Mag.  of  Nat. 
Hist. 

Remarkable  conduct  of  a  Horse. — Israel 
Abrahams,  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town, 
(says  the  Centreville  [Indiana]  Times)  has  a 
horse,  that  will,  of  his  own  accord,  pump  a 
sufficiency  of  water  for  all  the  other  horses  on 
the  farm.  We  have  witnessed  him,  when  turn- 
ed loose  into  the  barn  yard,  go  directly  to  the 
pump,  take  the  handle  between  his  teeth,  and 
throw  the  water  with  as  much  force,  and  al- 
most as  much  regularity,  as  a  man  would, 
until  he  would  pump  enough  for  his  compa- 
nions and  himself,  when  he  would  drink,  and 
deliberately  retire.  No  pains  were  ever  taken, 
or  means  used,  to  learn  him  a  business  which 
proves  a  great  accommodation  to  himself,  and 
relieves  his  owner  of  considerable  labour. 

THUNDER  AND  LIGHTNING. 
A  Sleepy  Family. — A  gentleman  from 
Brandford  gives  us  the  following  information 
of  the  effects  of  a  thunder  storm  one  night  last 
week.  He  says  a  house  in  Brandford  was 
struck  by  lightning,  while  the  whole  family, 
consisting  of  a  man,  his  wife  and  two  daughters, 
were  under  the  dominion  of  Morpheus — that 
the  electric  fluid  entered  the  roof,  passed 
through  a  bed  post,  shivering  it  to  atoms — 
destroyed  an  old  bureau  and  several  other 
articles  in  the  room  where  slept  the  two  daugh- 
ters— that  it  then  descended,  without  further 
ceremony  into  the  bed  room,  where  were  in 
bed  the  husband  and  wife.  The  family  con- 
tinued to  snore,  unconscious  of  the  chaos 
around  them,  or  the  half  inch  escapes  from 
death.  Our  informant  states  that  they  awoke 
about  sunrise,  and  were  startled  at  the  smell 
of  brimstone  and  the  appearance  of  their  habi- 
tation. On  examination,  they  found  large 
splinters  which  had  been  torn  from  the  furni- 
ture and  thrust  into  the  bed.  They  considered 
it  a  miraculous  escape. — New  Haven  Pal- 
ladium. 

Aerial  voyage  of  a  Dog. — The  subjects  of 
the  first  experiments  with  the  parachute  were 


naturally  inferior  animals.  On  the  26th  of 
August,  M.  Blanchard  dropped  a  dog  sus- 
pended from  a  parachute,  from  the  altitude  of 
6000  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  A 
whirlwind  interrupted  its  descent,  and  carried 
it  above  the  clouds.  The  aeronaut  soon  after 
met  the  parachute  again  ;  the  dog  recognised 
his  master,  and  expressed  his  uneasiness  and 
solicitude  by  barking  ;  another  current  of  air, 
however,  carried  him  off",  and  he  was  lost  sight 
of.  The  parachute  with  the  dog  descended 
soon  after  the  aeronaut  in  safety. — Dr.  Lard- 
ner's  Cabinet  Cyclopedia. 

Cheap  Paint. — For  painting  out  buildings 
and  the  roofs  of  dwelling-houses,  a  mixture  of 
raw  tar,  fish  oil,  and  venitian  red,  is  preferable 
to  paints  mixed  with  linseed  oil.  This  mix- 
ture has  been  tried  in  seyeral  towns  in  this 
country,  and  is  recommended  as  a  cheap  and 
excellent  preservative  of  wood  exposed  to  the 
weather. 

A  house  in  Orleans,  owned  in  severalty  by 
two  persons,  was  shingled  about  five  and 
twenty  years  ago.  The  materials  and  work- 
manship employed  on  both  parts  were  the  same. 
One  of  the  owners  soon  after  painted  his  part 
of  the  roof  with  the  above  described  mixture, 
and  has  subsequently  given  it  two  or  three  ad- 
ditional coats  ;  the  other  owner  has  not  ap- 
plied any  kind  of  paint  to  his  roof,  which  some 
time  since  required  repairs,  the  shingles  having 
become  rotten  and  worthless,  while  those  on 
the  painted  part  are  sound,  and  will  probably 
last  as  long  without  repairs  as  the  unpainted 
new. 

The  proportion  in  which  the  ingredients 
should  be  mixed,  is,  three  parts,  by  measure, 
of  tar,  one  of  oil,  and  a  quantity  of  venitian 
red,  sufficient  to  give  as  deep  a  colour  as  may 
be  desirable.  The  mixture  should  be  applied 
warm,  and  during  the  cool  weather  in  spring 
or  autumn. 

French  yellow  or  some  light  coloured  ochre 
is  perhaps  preferable  to  venitian  red.  A  dark 
paint  is  injurious,  it  absorbs  more  heat  than  a 
light  one,  and  causes  the  shingles  to  be  more 
easily  warped  and  split  by  the  rays  of  the  sun 
than  a  light  paint. — Barnstable  Journal. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  following  Hymn  was  written  in  early 
life,  by  one  whose  old  age  was  the  loveliest  and 
brightest  I  ever  witnessed,  and  whose  name, 
were  I  at  liberty  to  mention  it,  would  give  ten- 
fold interest  to  the  poetry,  which  is  really 
beautiful  in  itself. 

A  Constant  Reader. 
HYMN. 

From  earth's  dull  joys  and  senseless  mirth, 

O!  come,  my  soul,  in  haste  retire; 
Assume  the  grandeur  of  thy  birth, 

And  to  thy  native  heaven  aspire. 

Here's  nought,  alas !  deserves  delay, 
Nought  that  can  bribe  thy  swift  remove, 

No  solid  ground  thy  hope  to  stay, 
Nor  worthy  object  of  thy  love. 

Its  mines  can  ne'er  thy  treas'ry  fill, 
Nor  zephyrs  cool  thy  Bcorching  rage; 


Its  scanty  feasts  thy  hunger  kill, 
Nor  all  its  seas  thy  thirst  assuage. 

'Tis  heaven  alone  can  make  thee  blest, 

Can  every  wish  and  want  supply; 
Thy  joy,  thy  crowD,  thy  endless  rest, 

Are  all  above  the  lofty  sky. 

There  purest  streams  of  pleasure  flow; 

There  wisdom's  sacred  springs  arise; 
There!  there!  the  tree  of  life  doth  grow 

Which  flourished  once  in  paradise. 

Oh  !  there  immortal  glories  stray, 
Immortal  songs  of  praise  resound; 

Immortal  robes  the  saints  array, 

And  with  immortal  youth  they  're  crown'd. 

There  dwells  the  sov 'reign  Lord  of  all, 
The  God  whom  countless  worlds  adore; 

With  whom  is  bliss  that  ne'er  can  pall, 
And  joys  which  last  for  evermore. 

No  longer,  then,  delay  thy  flight, 

But  mount,  ah !  mount,  with  eager  wing: 

The  joyful  stars  thy  way  will  light, 
The  joyful  angels  round  thee  sing. 

G.  D. 
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We  should  be  rejoiced  to  perceive  the  least 
gleam  of  sun  light  upon  the  prospects  of  the 
poor  Cherokees;  instead  of  which,  the  clouds 
seem  to  thicken  upon  them.  While,  however, 
we  lament  our  incapacity  to  render  them,  at 
present,  any  efficient  aid,  in  mitigating  their 
distress,  or  in  staying  the  hand  of  oppression, 
they  will  at  least,  we  trust,  have  the  sympathy 
of  every  truly  benevolent  mind  in  the  country; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  will  so  keep 
alive  to  the  subject,  as  to  be  ready  to  avail 
themselves  of  every  opening  for  exertion, 
which,  in  the  ordering  of  Providence,  may  be 
provided,  to  save  this  oppressed  people  from 
impending  calamity,  and  the  United  States 
from  the  consequent  stain  upon  our  annals. 
The  extraordinary  proceedings,  the  details  of 
which,  copied  from  the  Cherokee  Phoenix,  we 
have  placed  on  another  page,  exhibit  the  ini- 
quity of  this  business  in  a  yet  stronger  aspect. 

We  do  not  fear  that  our  readers  will  be  dis- 
pleased at  seeing  in  the  present  number,  more 
extracts  from  Stewart's  interesting  "  Visit  to 
the  South  Seas."  Among  the  other  attractions 
which  these  volumes  possess,  the  evidences  of 
fervent  and  sincere  piety  discoverable  through- 
out, afford  a  strong  additional  recommenda- 
tion. The  following  short  passage,  elicited  on 
attending  one  of  the  meetings  for  religious 
purposes  with  the  natives,  is  worth  pages  of 
such  theological  declamation  as  we  sometimes 
meet  with. 

"The  sceptic  may  discredit,  and  the  cold  moralist 
doubt, but  ho  who  knows  from  his  own  experience,  that 
there  is  a  power  in  the  truth  of  God  which  is  above 
the  power  of  man,  and  who  has  felt  its  influence  per- 
vading his  own  soul,  and  bringing  him  sweetly  into 
captivity  to  the  gospel,  knows  that  what  the  wisdom 
of  the  wise  can  never  in  itself  attain,  the  most  igno- 
rant and  the  most  obscure,  by  submitting  unreserved- 
ly to  the  simple  truths  of  the  Most  High,  and  to  the 
guidance  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  are  sure  to  win." 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

J.  J.  GURNEY'S  BIBLICAL  NOTES  AND  DIS- 
SERTATIONS. 

Since  the  publication  in  "  The  Friend," 
vol.  4.  p.  156,  of  a  brief  notice  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  above  work  from  the  English  press, 
a  few  copies  have  been  received  in  this  city  ; 
and  having  had  opportunity  of  perusing  it,  I 
have  thought  that  to  many  readers  of  "  The 
Friend"  some  account  of  its  contents  might  be 
acceptable,  and  perhaps  instructive.  It  is  a 
work  of  much  research,  and  displays  an  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages, 
and  of  the  writings  of  the  early  Christians,  as 
well  as  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  of  sound  criticism.  The  author's 
method,  too,  is  remarkably  clear,  and  his  de- 
ductions appear  generally  satisfactory.  His 
principal  and  avowed  aim  has  been  to  illustrate 
the  Scripture  proofs  of  the  eternal  deity  of 
Christ,  and  to  defend  them  from  the  cavils  and 
perversions  of  modern  Unitarians ;  and  the 
learning,  and  enlightened  reasoning,  which  he 
has  brought  to  bear  on  this  grand  fundamental 
doctrine,  will  doubtless  be  valued  as  an  im- 
portant and  well  timed  service  to  the  cause  of 
pure  Christianity.  Although  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  book  is,  from  the  nature  of  the 
disquisitions,  to  be  fully  appreciated  only  by 
those  acquainted  with  the  original  languages 
of  the  Scriptures,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  so  with 
the  whole;  and  in  the  extracts  which  I  wish  to 
adduce,  as  affording  an  interesting  exposition 
of  the  scope  of  the  work,  I  shall  take  care  of 
hcing  tedious  to  the  generality  of  readers. 

Our  first  extract  shall  be  from  the  author's 
preface. 

"  Fully  convinced  as  I  am,"  says  he,  "  that 
the  welfare  of  mankind  can  be  promoted  by 
nothing  so  effectually,  as  by  the  maintenance 
and  diffusion  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  also, 
that  our  religion,  when  deprived  of  its  funda- 
mental doctrines,  loses  its  efficacy,  as  an  in- 
strument for  ensuring  our  virtue  and  happiness, 
I  consider  myself  bound  to  support,  by  every 
means  in  my  power,  that  most  holy  faith 
'  which  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints' — I 
mean  pure  and  orthodox  Christianity. 

"  This  is  the  sole  object  which  I  have  in 
view,  in  presenting  to  the  public  the  following 
notes  and  dissertations,  which,  although  as  I 
fear  very  imperfect,  are  the  result  of  long  con 
tinued  reflection  and  labour."  "  While  I  have 
been  engaged  in  the  composition  of  this  vo- 
lume, and  in  the  previous  study  necessary  for 
the  purpose,  one  general  remark  has  been  fre- 
quently suggested  to  me,  and  has  excited  a 
feeling  of  gratitude  to  our  heavenly  Father, 
who  has  graciously  adapted  the  revelation  of 
his  truth  to  men  of  every  condition.  It  is,  that, 
as  far  as  regards  essential  truth,  the  obvious 
sense  of  Scripture — the  sense  which  is  natural- 
ly imbibed  by  the  cottager  or  the  school-boy — 
seldom  fails  to  be  wrought  out  and  established 
by  impartial  and  elaborate  research.  It  stands 
the  test  of  careful  investigation. 

"  My  own  attainments  in  biblical  criticism 
are  by  no  means  great.  Yet  I  know  enough 
of  that  pursuit,  to  be  thoroughly  convinced, 
that,  when  conducted  on  just  principles,  it  will 
never  support  those  novel  explanations  of  holy 
writ,  which  have  been  seized  upon,  with  eager- 


ness, by  modern  writers  of  a  speculative  turn. 
If  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  it  condemns  all 
the  floating  fancies  of  the  sceptic,  and  ranges 
itself  on  the  side  of  that  sound  and  simple  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture  which  has  been  fami- 
liar, in  all  ages  of  the  church,  to  the  humble 
followers  of  a  crucified  Redeemer." 

"  If  we  approach  Christianity,  with  the  re- 
membrance that  it  is  appointed  for  our  salva- 
tion, and  peruse  the  Scriptures  with  an  humble 
mind,  for  the  purpose  of  our  own  edification, 
we  shall  not  be  permitted  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
the  great  doctrines  of  our  religion.  Although 
the  mode  of  these  doctrines  is  placed  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  investigation,  we  shall  rely 
with  simplicity  onthe  facts  which  are  revealed 
to  us,  and,  in  applying  them,  by  faith,  to  our 
spiritual  benefit,  we  shall  learn  to  adopt  the 
apostle's  emphatic  language,  '  To  me,  to  live 
is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain.'1  " 

The  first  chapter,  of  thirty-eight  pages,  con- 
tains an  elaborate  and  very  satisfactory  defence 
of  the  canonical  authority  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  so  truly  valuable  as  a  doctrinal  writ- 
ing. From  the  extensive  nature  of  the  subject, 
as  of  some  others  in  the  volume,  it  will  be  im- 
practicable here  to  give  more  than  a  mere 
outline  of  the  range  of  argument  in  this  inte- 
resting disquisition;  and  this  can  be  done  best 
in  the  author's  own  words. 

"  On  a  review  of  the  evidences  which  have 
now  been  stated,  the  reader  will  observe — 

"  First.  That  Peter,  when  writing  to  Jews, 
speaks  of  one  of  Paul's  epistles,  addressed  to 
the  same  people — that  this  description  applies 
to  none  of  Paul's  epistles,  except  that  to  the 
Hebrews — and  that  a  comparison  between 
2  Pet.  iii,  and  some  remarkable  passages  in 
'  the  Hebrews,'  strongly  confirms  the  opinion 
that  this  was  in  fact  the  epistle  to  whiclPPeter 
alluded  as  the  work  of  Paul. 

"Secondly.  That  towards  the  end  of  the  se- 
cond century,  this  epistle  was  received  as 
Paul's,  on  the  authority  of  primitive  tradition, 
by  the  Alexandrine  fathers;  and  after  that  pe- 
riod by  the  Greek  fathers  without  any  known 
exception — by  the  Syrian  church — and  finally 
(notwithstanding  the  contrary  judgment  of 
Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Caius,  and  some  persons 
at  Rome  in  the  fourth  century)  by  the  Christ 
ians  in  the  west. 

"  Thirdly.  That  the  nearly  unanimous  testi- 
mony of  tradition  in  favour  of  the  Pauline  ori- 
gin of  this  epistle,  is  abundantly  supported  by 
internal  evidence,  viz.  by  the  information  to  be 
gathered  from  it  respecting  the  circumstances 
of  its  author — by  the  indications  which  it  af- 
fords of  the  mind  of  Paul — by  the  form  in 
which  its  subjects  are  arranged — by  its  cor 
respondence  with  his  acknowledged  works  in 
a  great  variety  of  characteristic  doctrines, 
thoughts,  figures,  and  allusions. 

"  Fourthly.  That  the  superiority  of  the 
Greek  style  of'  the  Hebrews'  in  point  of  polish 
and  beauty,  over  that  in  which  Paul  usually 
wrote,  may  be  explained  by  the  more  elaborate 
character  of  the  whole  composition,  and  that 
a  detailed  comparison  of  some  of  the  phraseo- 
logy contained  in  it,  with  that  of  his  acknow- 
ledged writings,  strongly  indicates,  indepen- 
dently of  other  evidences,  that  Paul  was,  in- 
deed, its  author. 


"  On  the  whole,  when  we  remember  the 
difficulty  necessarily  attaching  to  this  question, 
in  consequence  of  the  epistle's  being  anony- 
mous, we  must,  I  think,  confess  that  the  evi- 
dences by  which  it  is  traced  to  Paul  as  its 
author,  are  as  comprehensive  and  satisfactory 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  was  likely  to  admit. 
I  conceive  it  to  be  no  more  than  reasonable  to 
rely,  with  confidence,  on  so  strong  and  almost 
uninterrupted  a  probability.  Now  it  must  be 
repeated,  that  if  we  allow  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  to  have  been  written  by  Paul,  we 
cannot  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  that  treatise,  no 
less  than  to  his  other  works,  the  character  of 
divine  inspiration,  and  therefore  of  canonical 
authority.  In  order,  however,  to  complete  the 
discussion  of  our  present  subject,  we  may  now 
lay  aside  this  particular  question,  and  consider 
whether,  independently  of  the  hypothesis  that 
Paul  was  its  author,  we  are  not  justified  in  re- 
ceiving the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  inspired 
and  canonical." 

In  order  to  support  this  view,  our  author 
brings  forward  the  fact  that  the  epistle  was 
written  during  the  apostolic  age,  as  is  attested 
by  many  of  the  fathers,  and  also  by  various  in- 
ternal evidence,  by  the  mention  in  it  of  Timo- 
thy, and  by  the  writer  therein  addressing  him- 
self to  persons  who  had  received  their  instruc- 
tion from  the  immediate  followers  of  Christ 
(ch.  ii.  3.)  He  adduces  the  evidences,  on 
which  to  rest  the  legitimacy  of  the  title  "  To 
the  Hebrews,"  as  being  without  doubt  address- 
ed to  the  Christians  in  Palestine.  He  men- 
tions the  improbability  of  so  important  a  duty, 
as  was  the  writing  of  this  eminent  doctrinal 
treatise,  devolving  on  one  not  avowedly  gifted 
with  divine  inspiration;  and  concludes  the  in- 
quiry with  the  most  solid  proof  of  all,  viz.  its 
own  internal  excellence  and  scriptural  weight. 

"Whether,  indeed,  we  regard  the  gravity  and 
efficacy  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  couched, 
or  the  high  importance  of  the  doctrines  which 
it  unfolds,  or  the  power  with  which  those  doc- 
trines are  applied  and  enforced,  we  shall  per- 
ceive ample  reason  for  believing  that  it  is  right- 
ly included  in  the  canon  of  inspired  writings. 
To  confine  our  views,  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
to  its  doctrines.  Dr.  Owen  observes,  that  he 
who  forms  a  just  estimate  of  them,  '  will  be 
ready  to  conclude  that  the  world  may  as  well 
want  the  sun,  as  the  church  this  epistle.' 
Without  assenting  to  this  proposition,  which  is 
derogatory  to  the  other  scriptures,  we  may 
with  truth  remark,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  revelation  of  Chris- 
tian truth  would  have  been  left  comparatively 
incomplete  ;  for  there  are  recorded  in  that 
epistle  doctrines  of  great  moment,  which  are 
either  not  declared  at  all,  or  not  declared  with 
the  same  fulness  and  perspicuity,  in  any  other 
part  of  the  sacred  volume.  It  is  only  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  we  find  a  direct 
and  explicit  revelation  of  those  great  truths, 
respecting  the  sacerdotal  and  sacrificial  observ- 
ances of  the  ancient  Jews ;  the  first,  that  they 
were  typical  of  Christ;  the  second,  that  they 
were  in  themselves  utterly  unprofitable  for  the 
purpose  of  redemption  from  sin;  the  third,  that 
they  were  all  annulled  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Son  of  God,  and  by  the  introduction  of  a  spirit- 
ual dispensation.  Whether  we  consider  the  vast 
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importance  of  these  truths  to  the  scheme  of 
Christianity,  or  the  strength  and  prevalence, 
in  the  Jewish  believers,  of  those  prejudices 
which  they  contradict  and  overturn,  we  must 
surely  admit,  that,  for  their  original  promulga- 
tion and  permanent  record,  no  influence  and 
authority  would  suffice,  but  those  of  direct  and 
confessed  inspiration.  The  priesthood  of  Je- 
sus Christ  is  another  doctrine  of  peculiar  im- 
portance in  the  Christian  scheme,— -a  doctrine 
abounding  with  support  and  consolation  to 
every  humble  believer :  now,  although  this 
doctrine  is  briefly  declared  in  Psalm  cx,  it  is 
unfolded  at  length,  explained  in  its  several 
particulars,  and  traced  to  its  practical  results, 
only  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

"  Other  doctrines,  which  are  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  this  epistle,  are  nevertheless  decla- 
red in  it  with  a  pre-eminent  degree  of  clear- 
ness aftd  power.  Where  shall  we  find  a  more 
sublime  description  of  the  personal  dignity  and 
divine  character  of  the  Son  of  God,  than  in 
the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews? 
Where  so  luminous  a  statement  of  the  prac- 
tical operation  of  faith,  as  in  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  the  same  epistle  ?  Or,  who  shall 
persuade  us  that  he  was  not  inspired,  who 
could  draw  that  most  forcible  of  contrasts,  and, 
for  the  encouragement  of  believers  in  every 
age,  pronounce  with  so  much  authority,  that 
'  we  are  not  come  unto  the  mount  that  might 
be  touched,  and  that  burned  with  fiie,  nor  unto 
blackness,  and  darkness,  and  tempest,  and  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  the  voice  of  words — 
which  voice  they  that  heard  entreated  that  the 
word  should  not  be  spoken  to  them  any  more' 
■—but '  unto  mount  Zion,  and  unto  the  city  of 
the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  to 
an  innumerable  company  of  angels,  to  the  ge- 
neral assembly  and  church  of  the  first-born, 
which  are  written  in  heaven,  and  to  God  the 
judge  of  all,  and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect,  and  to  Jesus  the  mediator  of  the  new 
covenant,  and  to  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  that 
speaketh  better  things  than  that  of  Abel'  ? 

"  It  is  needless  to  carry  our  argument  fur- 
ther. With  all  those  persons  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  study  this  epistle  for  their  spiritual 
benefit,  may  safely  be  left  the  consideration  of 
the  question,  whether  there  is  any  part  of  the 
Bible — with  the  single  exception  of  the  re- 
corded discourses  of  our  Lord  himself — in 
which,  on  the  whole,  the  wisdom  of  God  ap- 
pears to  be  more  deeply  seated  ;  any,  upon 
which  the  power  of  the  great  Inspirer  has  pro- 
duced more  conspicuous  effects  ;  any  from 
which  the  Christian  derives  more  frequent  or 
more  edifying  lessons  of  doctrinal  and  practi- 
cal truth. 

"  Well  may  we  be  thankful  to  that  super- 
intending Providence,  which  has  caused  this 
invaluable  treatise  to  be  handed  down  to  us 
from  age  to  age,  as  a  constituent  part  of  the 
divine  record;  well  may  we  be  jealous  of  eve- 
ry attempt  to  shake  its  authority,  or  to  remove 
it  from  its  place."  H. 
(To  be  continued.) 

What  pleasure  can  the  miser's  fondled  hoard, 
Or  spendthrift'*  prodigal  excess  afford, 
Sweet,  as  the  privilege  of  healing  woo 
Suffer'd  by  virtue,  combating  below  ? 

Cowper. 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

Extracts  from  Thorp's  Letters. 

John  Thorp  to  Richahd  Shackleton. 

Manchester,  (England,)  3d  mo.  18,  1791. 

"  I  wish,  I  hope  sincerely,  that  every  birth 
in  the  ministry  thou  hast  mentioned,  that  is  of 
the  heavenly  Father's  begetting,  may  live,  and 
grow,  and  prosper,  and  bring  forth  fruit  to  his 
praise.  Here  will  be  work  for  you,  who  are 
fathers  and  elders  in  the  church,  to  endeavour 
to  bring  them  forward  healthfully,  to  enter 
into  sympathy  with  them,  to  feel  and  care  for 
them,  and  in  the  gentle  wisdom  and  love  of 
Christ,  to  communicate  freely  such  hints  of 
caution  and  counsel  as  may  appear  necessary, 
not  in  the  deadness  of  formality,  not  in  the 
authority  of  office,  not  under  the  influence  of 
partiality,  or  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  which 
shall  come  to  nought,  but  in  the  meekness  and 
gentleness  of  Christ.  This  will  be  most  likely 
to  contribute  to  the  preservation  of  all  that 
should  live.  I  do  not  like  too  much  dressing, 
and  pruning,  and  nursing  ;  I  think  little  good 
hath  ever  come  of  it  ;  neither  do  I  approve  that 
conduct  in  young  ministers,  that,  like  spoiled 
children,  run  to  complain  of  every  pain  and 
exercise  that  may  attend  them.  It  would,  I 
believe,  be  far  more  profitable  for  them,  to 
keep  their  attention  inward,  to  ponder  these 
experiences,  and  ask  wisdom,  strength,  and 
counsel,  of  Him  '  who  giveth  liberally,  and 
upbraideth  not.' 

"  It  should  ever  be  remembered,  as  in- 
struction for  those  who  judge  of  the  ministry, 
that  '  there  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same 
spirit ;  and  differences  of  administrations,  but 
the  same  Lord  ;'  and  that  this  diversity  is  so 
almost  infinitely  great,  that  we  can  hardly  tell 
whenjve  have  made  sufficient  allowance  for  it. 
There  is  a  vast  variety,  thou  knowest,  in  the 
flowers  of  the  field  ;  how  abundantly  does  the 
carnation  or  the  rose  excel  the  daisy  ;  and  yet*, 
every  one  of  these  possesses  a  distinct  beautv,  ' 
and  unites  in  the  general  incense,  or  the  dis- 
play of  their  Creator's  power.  What  a  variety 
in  the  notes  and  songs  of  the  birds  of  the  wood  ! 
what  a  difference  between  the  sparrow  and  the 
nightingale  !  and  yet  we  know  who  it  is  that 
careth  for  the  sparrows  ;  and  do  they  not  all 
increase  the  general  harmony  ?  Let  not,  then, 
the  smallest  gifts  ever  be  despised,  or  their 
cultivation  and  improvement  neglected.  It 
was  said  to  him  who  had  improved  the  two 
talents,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  said 
to  him  who  had  received  but  one,  had  he  im- 
proved it,  as  well  as  to  him  who  had  received 
and  improved  the  five,  1  well  done,  thou  good 
and  faithful  servant ;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
thy  Lord.'  " 


John  Tiiorf  to  Richard  Reynolds. 

1st  jno.  22d,  1793. 

"  As  there  is  no  medicine  that  can  be  pre- 
scribed or  taken,  equal  to  wholesome  food 
and  exercise  for  the  preservation  of  bodily 
health,  so,  I  believe,  that  by  this  means  also 
our  spiritual  health  is  best  preserved.  But  we 
may  observe  some  people,  as  to  the  outward, 
whose  constitution  is  not  bud,  ye  t  feeling  some 
slight  indisposition,  would  rather  have  recourse 
to  medicine,  or  give  themselves  up  to  the  feel- 


ing of  their  infirmities,  than  employ  the  strength 
they  have  in  necessary  exercise,  and  content 
themselves  with  such  food  as  would  be  most 
profitable  for  them. 

"  Something  like  this  I  apprehend  to  be  the 
case  with  some  religious  characters,  who,  attend- 
ing too  much  to  every  little  feeling  of  weakness, 
and  comparing  themselves  with  others,  whose 
gifts  and  callings  may  be  very  different  to 
theirs,  (though  not  at  all  more  acceptable  to 
God,  or  more  accordant  to  his  will,)  are  ready 
to  be  discouraged,  and  count  themselves  fit  for 
nothing  ;  whereas  the  Lord  is  only  glorified 
by  our  obedience,  in  that  station  in  which  he 
hath  placed  us;  so  that,  let  the  sphere  of  our 
activity  be  what  it  may,  let  the  orbs  in  which 
we  are  placed  be  high  or  low  in  human  esti- 
mation, let  our  gifts  or  callings  be  less  or  more 
conspicuous  and  admired  by  our  fellow-pil- 
grims, those  who  are  faithful  and  honest  in 
their  varied  allotments,  and  seeking  nothing 
for  themselves,  but  to  bring  glory  to  God  by 
a  life  of  humble  dedication  to  him  ;  these, 
however  they  may  have  been  regarded  amongst 
men,  and  however  they  may,  at  times,  be  ready 
to  judge  of  themselves,  will  finally  meet  with 
an  equal  welcome  from  the  blessed  Master,  as 
approved,  good,  and  faithful  servants.  Oh! 
how  wisely  then  do  they  act,  who,  taking  no 
anxious  thought  for  to-morrow,  are  attentive, 
according  to  present  ability,  to  the  duties  of  the 
present  day  ;  who,  satisfied  with  their  own  al- 
lotment of  suffering,  of  exercise,  of  consolation 
and  labour,  cheerfully  comply  with  the  Divine 
appointment.  These  neither  desire  more  nor 
fewer  talents  than  what  they  have  received, 
but,  wisely  occupying  with  those  which  they 
have  received,  experience  an  improvement." 


THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

1 1th  mo.  15th,  1794. 
"  Oh  this  great  work  Redemption  !  if  this 
be  but  happily  accomplished  in  our  experience, 
it  matters  very  little  what  else  is  gained  or  lost. 
I  thought  so,  through  adorable  mercy,  in  my 
early  youth;  when,  through  the  visitation  of 
the  1  day-spring  from  on  high,'  a  prospect 
was  opened  into  things  which  are  invisible;  the 
transcendent  beauty  of  holiness  was  disclosed, 
and  the  glory  of  this  world  was  stained  in  my 
view.  With  what  zeal  and  fervency  was  I 
then  engaged  to  labour,  to  obtain  an  inherit- 
ance 1  eternal  in  the  heavens,'  '  that  fadeth 
not  away  !'  and  oh  !  the  solicitude  that  I  have, 
and  do  now  feel,  since  I  am  advanced  more  in 
years,  that  I  might  not  survive  the  greenness 
of  my  youth  ;  that  I  might  not  become  more 
lax,  lukewarm,  and  indifferent,  than  I  was  'in 
the  day  of  mine  espousals.'  And,  indeed,  I 
can  say,  to  the  glory  of  his  name,  who  lives 
for  ever,  that  my  love  to  God,  and  to  my  bre- 
thren, has  not  been  on  the  decrease.  No,  no! 
my  soul  was  never  more  ravished  with  one  of 
his  looks,  with  one  chain  of  his  neck,  whom 
my  soul  increasingly  esteems  *  the  chiefest 
among  ten  thousand,'  and  '  altogether  lovely.' " 
"  This  state  of  things  is  a  compound  of  good 
and  evil ;  gall  and  wormwood  are  deeply 
mingled  in  the  cup  we  all  have  to  drink, 
though  not  perhaps  in  like  proportion  ;  but  let 
us  receive  our  respective  proportions  as  com- 
ing from  his  hand,  who  will  make  it  a  cup  of 
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blessing  to  his  children.  We  have  the  autho- 
rity of  holy  writ  to  say,  '  in  all  their  afflictions 
he  was  afflicted,  and  the  angel  of  his  presence 
saveth  them.'  Oh  !  what  condescending  lan- 
guage is  this  : — 1  When  thou  passest  through 
the  waters,  I  will  be  with  thee  ;  and  through 
the  rivers,  they  shall  not  overflow  thee  :  when 
thou  walkest  through  the  fire,  thou  shalt  not  be 
burnt  ;  neither  shall  the  flame  kindle  upon 
thee.' 

"  Thus,  whatever  be  the  permitted  dispen- 
sations of  suffering,  of  any  who  love  the  Lord 
Jesus  in  sincerity  ;  however  such  may,  at 
Seasons,  be  divested  of  strength,  and  clothed 
with  sackcloth  ;  though  such  should  have  to 
pass  through  deep  and  fiery  trials,  yet  shall 
they  be  preserved  ;  tiie  Lord  in  whom  they 
trust,  will  be  with  all  these  ;  will  sanctify  the 
dispensations,  and,  in  his  own  time,  bring  de- 
liverance ;  will  clothe  with  the  strength  of  sal- 
vation ;  will  take  off  the  sackcloth,  and  clothe 
these  with  gladness.  So  that,  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  the  upright  and  sincere,  whose 
hands  are  many  times  ready  to  hang  down  ; 
yea,  to  the  whole  Israel  of  God,  it  may  be  said 
as  formerly — '  there  is  none  like  unto  the  God 
of  Jeshurun,  who  rideth  upon  the  heaven  in 
thy  help,  and  in  his  excellency  on  the  sky. 
The  eternal  God  is  thy  refuge,  and  underneath 
are  the  everlasting  arms.'" 

(From  the  Cherokee  Phosnix). 

New  Echota,  June  4. 
PROGRESS  OF  OPPRESSION. 

We  little  thought,  when  we  were  remarking  last 
week  on  the  post-office  reform  in  this  place,  that  we 
should  be  able  so  soon  to  publish  additional  facts  in 
regard  to  the  means  employed  to  effect  the  great  ob- 
ject of  the  state  of  Georgia  and  present  administra- 
tion of  the  general  government.  The  surmises  of 
some  that  the  removal  of  Mr.  Worcester  from  the 
post-office  was  but  to  pave  a  way  for  his  arrest,  have 
turned  out  to  be  well  founded,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  order  of  Col.  Sanford,  addressed  to 
each  of  the  missionaries  under  the  care  of  the  Ame- 
rican board,  and  the  letters  of  Gov.  Gilmer  to  Messrs. 
Thompson  and  Worcester,  which  we  have  been  per- 
mitted to  publish. 

Scudders,  May  28,  1831. 
Sir — After  the  receipt  of  the  enclosed  letter,  ten 
days  will  be  allowed  you,  to  remove  out  of  the  un- 
settled limits  of  the  state.  If  found  residing  within 
it,  after  the  expiration  of  that  time,  you  will  be  sub- 
ject to  arrest,  and  to  such  punishment  as  the  law 
shall  direct  in  case  of  illegal  residence,  &c. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  A.  Sanford, 

Comm'r  G.  Guard. 

Executive  Department,  Milledgeville, 

16  May,  1831. 
Sir— Sufficient  evidence  has  been  obtained  from 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  to  convince  the 
courts  of  this  state,  that  the  missionaries  employed 
among  the  Cherokees  by  the  American  board  of  fo- 
reign missions  are  not  its  agents,  and  therefore  not 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  law  forbidding 
white  persons  to  reside  among  the  Cherokees  without 
license.  In  continuing  so  to  reside,  you  must  have 
known  that  you  were  acting  in  violation  of  the  laws 
of  the  state.  The  mistaken  decision  of  the  superior 
court  upon  this  subject,  in  the  late  case  determined  in 
Gwinnett  county,  has  enabled  you  for  a  time  to  per- 
sist in  your  opposition  to  the  humane  policy  which 
the  general  government  has  adopted  for  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Indians,  and  in  your  efforts  to  prevent 
their  submission  to  the  laws  of  Georgia.  However 
criminal  your  conduct  in  this  respect  may  have  been, 


I  ant  stil!  desirous  that  you  should  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  avoiding  the  punishment  which  will  certainly 
follow  the  continuance  of  your  present  residence. 
You  are.,  therefore,  advised  to  quit  it  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  Col.  Sanford,  the  commander  of 
the  guard,  will  be  directed  to  cause  to  be  delivered  to 
you  this  letter,  and  to  enforce  the  laws  if  you  should 
persist  in  your  disobedience. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  &c. 

George  R.  Gilmer. 

Rev.  John  Thompson. 

Executive  Department,  Milledgeville, 

16  May,  1831. 

Sir — It  is  a  part  of  my  official  duty  to  cause  all 
white  persons  residing  within  the  territory  of  the 
state,  occupied  by  the  Cherokees,  to  be  removed  there- 
from, who  refuse  to  take  the  oath  to  support  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  state.  Information  has  been 
received  of  your  continued  residence  within  that  ter- 
ritory, without  complying  with  the  requisites  of  the 
law,  and  of  your  claim  to  be  exempted  from  its  ope- 
ration, on  account  of  your  holding  the  office  of  post- 
master at  New  Echota. 

You  have  no  doubt  been  informed  of  your  dismissal 
from  that  office.  That  you  may  be  under  no  mistake 
as  to  this  matter,  you  are  also  informed  that  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  does  not  recognize  as 
its  agents  the  missionaries  acting  under  the  direction 
of  the  American  board  of  foreign  missions.  What- 
ever may  have  been  your  conduct  in  opposing  tho 
humane  policy  of  the  general  government,  or  excit- 
ing the  Indians  to  oppose  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state, 
I  am  still  desirous  of  giving  you,  and  all  others  simi- 
larly situated,  an  opportunity  of  avoiding  the  punish- 
ment which  will  certainly  follow  your  further  resi- 
dence within  the  state  contrary  lo  its  laws.  You  are, 
therefore,  advised  to  remove  from  the  territory  of 
Georgia,  occupied  by  the  Cherokees.  Col.  Sanford, 
the  commander  of  the  guard,  will  be  requested  to 
have  this  letter  delivered  to  you,  and  to  delay  your 
arrest  until  you  shall  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
leaving  the  state. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  <fec. 

George  R.  Gilmer. 

Rev.  Sajihiel  Worcester. 

The  reader  will  perceive  from  the  letters  of  Go- 
vernor Gilmer,  that  the  general  government  is  leagued 
with  Georgia  in  carrying  on  this  unheard  of  persecu- 
tion against  the  missionaries.  They  are  determined 
to  remove  them,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  their 
opposition  to  the  humane  policy  of  the  general  govern- 
ment for  civilizing  the  Indians.  May  we  be  delivered 
from  such  civilization — we  want  none  of  it.  If  the 
missionaries  must  be  punished,  would  it  not  be  as 
well  to  punish  them  at  least  for  some  plausible  rea- 
son? Instead  of  barely  making  gratuitous  assertions 
against  them,  let  them  be  taken  and  tried  upon  the 
charge  of  "  opposing  the  policy  of  the  general  go- 
vernment, and  exciting  the  Indians  to  oppose  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  slate."  Such  a  course  would  be  a 
little  more  becoming. 

Whether  the  missionaries  will  think  it  best  to  re- 
move, is  more  than  we  can  say.  We  think  it  proba- 
ble, however,  that  some  of  them  will.  Dr.  Butler  is 
already  under  an  arrest;  and  as  to  Mr.  Worcester, 
against  whom  there  seems  to  be  the  greatest  animo- 
sity, there  has  not  been  a  single  moment,  since  the 
passage  of  the  Georgia  law,  that  he  could  have  re- 
moved; and  now  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  remove  if 
he  is  so  disposed  to  do.  Mrs.  W.,  on  account  of  ill 
health,  has  been  unable  to  leave  the  house  for  the  last 
eight  months,  and  at  this  time  she  is  utterly  unable 
to  leave  her  bed.  She  cannot  be  removed  without 
exposing  her  life  to  immediate  danger.  It  will  be 
seen  that  Mr.  W.  has  but  ten  days'  notice. 

The  post-office,  at  Spring  Place,  is  yet  occupied  by 
Mr.  Byhan;  but  we  understand  that  arrangements  are 
in  progress  to  have  him  displaced,  and  wc  presume 
it  will  be  done  shortly.  In  order  to  effect  this,  the 
postmaster  general  will  have  to  do  one  of  three 
things — either  to  bring  in  a  white  man  from  the 
States,  or  to  alter  the  mail  routes,  or  to  discontinue 
the  office  and  the  mail  route  from  Head  of  Coosa  to 
Spring  Place.  To  do  the  last  would  be  to  close  the 
only  channel  through  which  we  can  carry  on  our 


correspondence  and  forward  our  paper  to  our  sub- 
scribers. We  may  be  mistaken,  but  we  cannot  sup- 
press our  fears,  that  this  course  will  be  pursued. 
Many  acts  of  reform r  equally  as  astonishing  as  this 
would  be,  have  been  done.  We  are  prepared  to  hear 
almost  any  thing. 

We  could  wish  that  this  were  the  end  of  our  ac- 
count of  the  progress  of  oppression,  but  it  is  not.  The 
following  note  will  speak  for  itself : 

.  Oougillogy,  Cherokee  Nation, 

June  1st,  1831. 
Dear  sir — The  Georgia  guard,  under  tho  com- 
mand of  Col.  Nelson,  are  now  here  with  four  pri- 
soners, Messrs.  Elliott  and  Dennis,  white  men,  citi- 
zens of  this  nation  by  marriage,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Trott,  also  a  white  man,  who  are  charged  with  a 
violation  of  the  Georgia  law,  in  living  in  this  nation 
by  its  allowance  and  laws.  The  other  is  Mr.  John 
West,  a  young  gentleman  and  a  Cherokee,  who  is 
charged  with  the  high  crime  of  using  insolent  lan- 
guage to  the  guard.  These  four  I  saw  last  night 
under  guard,  chained  together  in  pairs,  and  fastened 
with  locks.  Mr.  David  Vann,  a  member  of  the  Che- 
rokee senate,  and  Thomas  Woodward,  are  also  ar- 
rested, but  not  chained,  who  are  not  allowed  to  know 
the  reason  of  their  arrest  until  they  arrive  at  head 
quarters,  10  or  80  miles  from  their  respective  resi- 
dence. The  guard  is  still  in  pursuit  of  other  men. 
They  have  a  wagon  along,  in  which  they  have  a 
drum,  on  which  they  beat,  and  a  fife  to  make 
martial  music.  Your  friend, 

John  Ridge. 

Mr.  Boudinott. 

Hail,  Columbia,  happy  land  ! 

We  have  few  additional  facts  to  state.  Mr.  Trott 
is  a  Methodist  itinerant  missionary,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Tennessee  conference.  We  understand  he 
is  not  allowed  to  ride,  and  that  he  is,  indeed,  chained 
every  night.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Glauder,  Moravian  missio- 
nary, was  also  arrested  on  Tuesday  morning,  and  kept 
under  guard  about  two  hours,  and  then  discharged  on 
his  claiming  the  privilege  of  having  ten  days'  notice. 
The  guard  arrived  in  this  place  on  Tuesday  evening, 
and  put  up  at  their  usual  quarters.  On  Wednesday 
morning,  a  file  of  men,  seven  or  eight  in  number,  went 
to  Mr.  M'Coy's,  and  arrested  him  while  he  was  at 
breakfast.  They  also  went  to  Mr.  Hick's,  but  did  not 
find  him,  (he  being  not  at  home,)  after  making  a  parti- 
ticular  search  in  the  house.  When  Mr.  M'Coy  was 
taken  to  the  commander,  it  turned  out  that  he  was 
arrested  for  presiding,  as  president,  over  a  meeting 
of  individuals  in  this  place,  a  week  or  two  since. 
Mr.  Woodward  was  also  imprisoned  for  a  similar  act. 
They  were  both  discharged.  As  matters  now  go,  it 
will  soon  become  dangerous  for  any  one  to  open  his 
mouth,  and  utter  his  opinions. 

We  will  not  enlarge  upon  this  subject.  He  who 
reads,  will  understand.  To  our  Cherokee  readers 
we  say,  have  patience  and  forbearance.  Cultivate 
good  feelings,  even  to  our  enemies.  Let  the  public 
see.that  we  are  for  peace,  and  that  we  use  none  but 
peaceable  measures  to  assert  our  rights.  We  do  not 
yet  suffer  as  others  have  suffered.  Many  have  suf- 
fered death  for  opinion's  sake.  We  have  not  yet 
come  to  that. 

N.  B. — Since  writing  the  above,  we  are  informed 
the  guard  passed  by  Spring  Place,  and  arrested  Mr. 
Jos.  Vann.  Mr.  V.  is  a  native,  and,  we  presume,  is 
as  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  this  arrest  as  the  others 
were.  There  is  nothing  wanting  but  a  court  of  in- 
quisition to  complete  the  tragedy. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
ON  READING  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

In  offering  the  following  citations  from  Ham- 
ilton's Letters  on  Education,  it  is  by  no  means 
intended  to  question  the  importance  of  every 
well  directed  effort  to  promote  the  reading  of, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  sacred  writings. 
On  the  contrary,  I  would,  to  the  utmost  of  my 
ability,  encourage  the  practice  of  family  reading 
of  them,  both  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and 
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on  all  other  suitable  occasions  ;  and,  indeed, 
cannot  perceive  it  possible,  that  lukewarmness 
in  these  respects,  can  in  any  manner  be  recon- 
ciled to  a  conscientious  and  faithful  discharge 
of  duty  in  heads  of  families  among  Christian 
professors.  Yet  there  appeared  so  much  good 
sense  and  pertinency  in  the  remarks,  that  I 
thought  the  revival  of  them  might  be  useful. 

R. 

"A  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  I  look  upon 
as  a  very  essential  part  of  religious  education  : 
but  to  render  this  knowledge  really  useful,  it  is 
not  sufficient  that  their  contents  be  impressed 
upon  the  memory;  the  lessons  they  contain 
must  be  made  to  reach  the  heart.  Whether 
this  can  be  effected  by  getting  long  passages 
by  rote,  I  am  more  than  doubtful.  It  is  from 
considering  scriptural  knowledge  as  perfectly 
analogous  with  human  learning,  that  the  idea 
has  ever  been  entertained  ;  but  the  analogy  is 
far  from  being  complete.  Analogy  is,  in  truth, 
a  dangerous  and  unwieldly  weapon,  which 
seldom  fails  to  run  beyond  the  point  where 
resemblance  stops. 

"  We  very  properly  take  advantage  of  that 
period  when  the  susceptibility  of  memory,  with 
respect  to  words,  is  most  remarkable,  to  lay  in 
a  store  of  words  for  future  use  ;  as  in  the  ele- 
ments of  grammar,  arithmetic,  &c.  whose  first 
principles  are  learned  by  rote  long  before  the 
mind  can  have  any  notion  of  their  import. 
But  with  grammar,  arithmetic,  &lc.  the  heart 
and  the  affections  have  no  concern.  They  are 
merely  the  instruments  of  knowledge  ;  and  as 
such,  when  the  love  of  knowledge  is  sufficiently 
inspired,  they  will  recommend  themselves  to 
the  attention  of  the  pupil,  who  will  then  find 
the  advantage  of  those  early  lessons  which 
were  assigned  as  a  task,  and  performed  as  a 
drudgery.  The  moral  and  devotional  senti- 
ments which  it  is  our  wish  to  breathe  into  the 
infant  heart,  have  no  analogy  with  the  science 
of  words,  or  of  numbers  ;  they  are  not  merely 
branches  of  knowledge  connected  with  other 
branches,  and  necessary  instruments  of  in- 
formation ;  but  they  are,  as  described  by 
Hartley,  those  '  to  which  all  other  branches 
of  knowledge  ought  to  be  considered  as  mere 
preparatories  and  preliminaries.' 

"  Where  the  knowledge  ofscripture  is  forced 
upon  children  as  a  task  ;  where  they  are  com- 
pelled to  recite  long  portions  of  it  by  rote,  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  decline  nouns  and 
conjugate  verbs,  the  passages  learned  may  be 
retained  by  the  memory,  but  we  may  reason- 
ably doubt  whether  they  will  ever  impress  the 
heart." 

"  The  first  step  towards  inspiring  your 
children  with  a  veneration  for  the  sacred  writ- 
ings, and  with  a  desire  of  knowing  something 
of  their  contents,  must  be  the  observations 
they  will  naturally  and  voluntarily  make  upon 
your  frequent  perusal  of  them.  While  they 
see  other  books  read,  and  dismissed,  and  that 
the  Bible  alone  remains  the  constant  companion 
of  your  Eerious  hours,  the  subject  of  your  daily 
and  delightful  meditation,  they  will  associate 
the  idea  of  superior  excellence  with  the  Bible, 
before  they  are  able  to  read.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, if  they  sec  it  only  brought  out  upon  a 
tedious  and  gloomy  day,  and  then  read  as  a 


duty  and  a  task,  the  prepossession  that  will 
take  place  in  disfavour  of  its  contents  will 
probably  never  be  eradicated. 

"  As  soon  as  a  child  can  read  so  well  as  to 
be  able  to  understand  something  of  what  it 
reads,  its  imagination  and  curiosity  ought  to  be 
excited  by  the  mention  of  some  of  the  passages 
in  the  Old  Testament  which  are  most  likely  to 
amuse  and  gratify  the  fancy  ;  these  afterwards, 
as  a  favour,  it  ought  to  be  permitted  to  read. 
By  a  repetition  of  this,  as  often  as  occasion 
offers,  a  pretty  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Old 
Testament  will  be  acquired." 

"  I  am  an  advocate  for  pressing,  not  only 
the  heart  and  the  affections,  but  the  mind  also, 
into  the  service  of  religion  at  a  very  early 
period  ;  but,  anxious  to  obtain  my  purpose, 
I  would  jealously  guard  against  every  means 
by  which  it  may  be  defeated  ;  and  would, 
therefore,  have  religious  truths  impressed  in 
the  manner  most  likely  to  make  the  impres- 
sion not  only  lasting  but  useful.  In  case  I 
should  not  have  explained  myself  sufficiently, 
permit  me  to  give  an  example.  A  child  of 
seven  years  old,  instructed  in  the  manner  I 
recommend,  was  anxious  to  learn  something  of 
Solomon,  whose  wisdom  she  had  often  heard 
extolled.  That  part  of  his  history  was  pointed 
out  to  her,  which  records  his  choice  of  wisdom 
in  preference  to  riches  or  honours  ;  she  read 
the  passage  with  great  delight,  and  so  deep  was 
the  impression  it  made  upon  her  mind,  that  for  a 
long  time  afterwards  she  never  said  her  prayers, 
without  petitioning  God  to  give  her  wisdom  to 
profit  by  the  instructions  she  received,  so  that 
she  might  apply  her  heart  to  knowledge.  How 
much  the  association  of  ideas  thus  excited 
might  accelerate  her  progress  in  learning,  it  is 
impossible  to  pronounce  ;  but  I  confess  I  think 
it  probable,  that  her  confidence  in  the  divine 
wisdom  and  goodness  would  be  more  firmly 
established  by  this  impression  than  by  repeating 
the  whole  Psalter  by  rote. 

"  As  the  understanding  opens  to  the  per- 
ception of  moral  truth,  the  sublimer  doctrines 
of  the  New  Testament  should,  in  the  same 
manner,  be  impressed  upon  the  heart,  at  such 
times  and  seasons  as  the  impression  is  likely 
to  be  most  favourably  received.  Of  this,  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  more  at  large  in  the 
subsequent  volume  ;  I  cannot,  however,  at 
present  close  the  subject  without  mentioning 
the  satisfaction  I  received  from  observing,  that 
the  person  in  the  world,  for  whose  judgment  I 
have  the  most  implicit  reverence,  pursued  with 
her  pupils  the  very  plan  1  have  here  recommend- 
ed. She,  I  hope,  will  pardon  me  for  giving  to  the 
public  a  lesson  so  instructive,  as  the  mode  of 
illustration  by  example  is  in  general  more  effi- 
cacious than  any  other. 

"  The  incident  that  explained  to  me  the 
method  of  religious  instruction  adopted  by  this 
best  of  parents,  was  as  follows.  Two  of  her 
children,  having  had  a  quarrel,  in  which  each 
considered  herself  the  injured  parly,  could  not, 
as  each  had  something  to  complain  of,  be 
brought  to  an  immediate  reconciliation  :  at 
least  she  thought  the  reconciliation  not  so 
hearty  as  she  wished  it.  In  the  course  of  con- 
versation the  following  day,  examples  of  virtue 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  were  mention- 
ed, and  the  perfection  of  the  latter  extolled. 


Suppose,  said  the  judicious  instructress,  that 
we  were  to  look  out  for  some  proof  of  this 
superiority.  Let  us  take  an  incident  in  the* 
life  of  David,  where  his  character  appears  to 
great  -advantage.  The  proposal  was  acqui- 
esced in  instantly,  and  one  of  the  young  ladies 
immediately  read  the  account  of  David's  find- 
ing his  enemy  Saul  asleep  in  the  cave,  and 
generously  refusing  to  take  advantage  of  this 
event,  in  the  manner  to  which  he  was  urged 
by  the  importunity  of  his  friends,  and  the 
passion  of  revenge.  The  remorse  he  felt  at 
having  so  far  given  way  to  the  suggestion  of 
his  passion,  as  to  inflict  a  slight  disgrace  on  his 
sleeping  adversary,  was  then  evinced  from  a 
perusal  of  the  penitentiary  psalm  composed  on 
the  occasion.  When  it  was  observed,  that  the 
sentiments  and  conduct  of  David  had  excited 
attention  and  obtained  applause,  the  superior 
benignity  and  divine  forgiveness  of  the  blessed 
Jesus  was  referred  to,  and  commented  on  with 
that  energy  which  never  fails  to  search  the 
heart. 

"  I  appeal  to  the  reader,  whether  the  re- 
flections thus  suggested  would  be  useless  or 
transitory,  and  whether  they  would  not  be 
likely  to  have  greater  influence  upon  the  heart 
and  conduct,  than  the  most  arduous  explana- 
tion upon  any  point  of  metaphysical  theology. 

"  «  The  counsels  of  religion,'  to  use  the  words 
of  a  venerable  and  pious  bishop,*  '  are  not  to 
be  applied  to  the  distempers  of  the  soul,  as 
men  use  to  take  hellebore ;  but  they  must 
dwell  together  with  the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  be 
twisted  about  his  understanding  for  ever  ;  they 
must  be  used  like  nourishment,  not  like  a 
single  medicine,  and  upon  the  actual  pressure 
of  a  present  necessity.  For  counsels  and  wise 
discourses,  applied  to  an  actual  distemper, 
at  the  best  are  but  like  strong  smells  to  an 
epileptic  person — sometimes  they  may  raise 
him,  but  they  never  cure  Aim.'  Would  we  have 
religion  become  this  animating  principle,  this 
stamina  of  the  mind,  we  must  follow  the  advice 
of  this  very  learned  and  edifying  author,  and 
administer  our  instruction  upon  religious  sub- 
jects as  daily  bread,  in  such  portions  as  the 
appetite  calls  for,  and  nature  can  digest.  Thus 
shall  we  best  fulfil  the  benign  command  of  Him 
who  emphatically  said,  1  Suffer  little  children 
to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not.'  " 


*  Taylor. 

ELIZABETH  ROGERS. 

The  readers  of  "  The  Friend"  may  remem- 
ber the  notice  of  this  individual,  and  the  paper 
of  acknowledgment  presented  by  her  to  the 
monthly  meeting  of  Lisburn,  in  Ireland,  insert- 
ed in  the  third  vol.  of  that  Journal,  page  335. 
By  a  letter  from  a  respected  Friend,  an  ex- 
tract of  which  has  been  placed  in  our  hands,  it 
appears,  that,  early  in  the  Tenth  month  last 
year,  she  was  removed  by  death  from  her  suf- 
ferings. "Her  complaints  throughout,"  says 
the  account,  "  were  not  attended  with  much 
pain,  but  a  general  weakness  and  decay  of 
bodily  strength  ;  she  made  a  peaceful  close, 
and  so  still  and  quiet,  that  it  was  hardly  per- 
ceptible when  she  drew  her  last  breath :  her 
faculties  were  to  the  last  unimpaired." 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
LABOUR-SAVING  MACHINERY. 

The  readers  of  "The  Friend"  must  have  been 
so  much  gratified  and  instructed,  by  the  various 
selections  which  have  appeared  in  its  columns 
from  the  publications  of  the  British  "  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,"  that 
no  apology  will  be  requisite  for  introducing  to 
their  notice  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  one  of 
its  latest  productions.  This  meritorious  asso 
ciation  numbers  amongst  its  members  many  of 
the  most  distinguished  British  philanthropists 
and  men  of  letters,  whose  professed  object  is 
to  circulate,  amongst  all  classes  of  the  English 
people,  sound  and  wholesome  information  in 
most  of  the  departments  of  human  knowledge. 
In  order  to  effect  this,  they  print  a  vast  many 
copies  of  small  treatises,  written  expressly  for 
the  purpose  by  the  most  able  writers  of  the 
age,  in  the  various  branches  of  history,  bio- 
graphy, mechanics,  philosophy,  &c.  but  at  the 
same  time  composed  in  so  plain  and  familiar  a 
style  as  to  be  intelligible  to  every  man  who  can 
read  the  English  language  with  any  tolerable 
degree  of  facility.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
moral  power  andinfluence  which  the  labours  of 
this  society  have  exercised  and  may  continue 
to  exert,  not  only  over  the  mass  of  the  British 
population,  but  also  over  all  people  of  whom 
the  English  is  the  vernacular  tongue. 

For  the  low  price  of  one  shilling,  or  twenty- 
two  cents  of  our  money,  the  society  furnish 
the  public  with  216  pages,  in  good  type,  and 
upon  firm  white  paper,  bound  in  pamphlet 
form.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that,  by 
the  aid  of  stereotyping,  the  circulation  of  these 
volumes  must  be  immense,  and  the  society 
must  consequently  be  enabled  to  present  the 
facts  and  doctrines  which  its  treatises  inculcate 
to  all  leaders  of  every  class  of  society.  The 
high  reputation  of  the  committee  who  direct 
the  operations  of  this  institution  for  talents  and 
integrity,  no  less  than  the  character  of  the 
works  which  they  have  already  published,  are 
sufficient  guarantees  that  they  will  neither  abuse 
nor  neglect  the  great  means  which  they  pos- 
sess for  teaching  the  British  people,  and  that 
the  mental  aliment  they  may  distribute  will  be 
sound  and  wholesome,  free  from  all  moral 
poison  or  corruption.  We  live  in  an  age, 
when  men  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  will  read 


and  will  inquire;  and  empyrics  in  religion,  in 
letters,  and  in  general  knowledge,  are  actively 
employed  in  diffusing  their  heresies,  by  the  aid 
of  all  the  facilities  which  modern  times  afford 
for  the  dissemination  of  false  no  less  than  true 
philosophy.  It  is  hence  in  the  highest  de- 
gree desirable  that  the  reaVfriends  ofthe  human 
race  should,  in  the  exercise  of  a  practical  phi- 
lanthropy, furnish  all  who  are  disposed  to 
learn  with  the  best  instruction  in  the  most  con- 
densed form. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  lively  satisfaction  that 
we  have  observed  the  republication  of  the  Bri- 
tish society's  works  upon  this  side  the  At- 
lantic in  a  form  similar  to  the  original,  and  at 
the  small  price  of  31  cents  per  volume.  We 
could  wish  that  every  parent  would  furnish  his 
library  with  these  books,  as  we  doubt  not  but 
that  the  familiar  and  pleasing  style  in  which 
they  are  written  would  recommend  them  to 
the  eager  and  attentive  perusal  of  his  children, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  fascinating  but  most 
pernicious  works  of  fiction  with  which  the  pre- 
sent age  abounds. 

We  know  of  few  labours  of  philanthropy, 
in  which  our  own  fellow-citizens  who  have  the 
time  and  the  means  could  engage,  which 
would  confer  a  greater  benefit  upon  their  fellow- 
countrymen  than  the  institution  of  an  Ameri- 
can Society  for  diffusing  useful  knowledge,form- 
ed  upon  the  plan  of  the  British.  We  are  a 
reading  nation;  but  a  large  portion  of  our  popu- 
lation are  pretty  much  restricted  to  the  reading 
of  newspapers,  for  the  want  of  cheap,  familiar 
treatises  printed  after  the  manner  of  those  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking.  The  diffusion 
of  works  of  this  kind,  xcritten  expressly  to  suit 
the  wants,  habits,  and  modes  of  life  of  the 
American  people,  would  form  the  business  of 
such  an  association  as  we  have  proposed,  and  its 
reward  would  be  found  in  the  consciousness  of 
imparting  to  an  intelligent  and  susceptible  peo- 
ple, in  the  manner  best  suited  to  their  wants, 
the  rudiments  of  all  kinds  of  useful  knowledge, 
free  from  every  thing  which  might  vitiate  or  im- 
pair the  moral  tone  of  society. 

We  have  digressed,  however,  from  the  ob- 
ject which  we  had  principally  in  view  when 
we  took  up  our  pen — which  was  to  introduce 
to  the  notice  ofthe  readers  of 41The  Friend"  the 
last  publication  of  the  British  Association,  en- 
titled "  The  Working  Man's  Companion," 
No.  1,  being  a  treatise  on  the  effects  of  what 
is  commonly  called  Labour-Saving  Machinery 
on  the  industry  and  comforts  of  the  working 
classes  of  Great  Britain,  to  whom  it  is  address- 
ed. Carey  &,  Hart,  the  American  publishers, 
have  stereotyped  the  book:  and  we  are  pleased 
to  learn  that  it  is  likely  to  be  diffused  widely 
throughout  our  land. 

Every  body  who  reads  the  public  papers  is 


aware,  that  the  physical  suffering  of  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 
has  been  so  great,  as  to  induce  amongst  the 
working  people  a  state  of  the  most  lamentable 
anarchy  and  confusion.  During  the  past  win- 
ter and  spring,  large  bands  of  men  have  been 
roving  through  some  districts  of  England, 
burning  houses  and  barns,  destroying  the  ma- 
chinery of  factories  and  workshops,  and  even 
such  of  the  implements  of  the  farmer  as  were 
entitled,  from  their  construction,  to  the  speci- 
fic name  of  machines.  All  this  has  arisen 
from  the  idea  that  what  is  called  (though  very 
improperly)  "  Labour-Saving  Machinery,"  is 
the  means  of  destroying  the  demand  for  the 
labour  ofthe  poor,  and  is  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient causes  of  their  suffering  and  distress. 

Whilst  the  government  of  Great  Britain  has 
been  engaged  in  arresting  and  punishing  the  guil- 
ty though  miserable  and  deluded  perpetrators 
of  these  acts,  the  "  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge"  has  been  employed  in  en- 
deavouring to  appeal  to  the  reason  and  good 
sense  of  the  operatives,  by  showing  them,  that, 
in  their  ignorance  of  the  theory  of  productive 
industry,  and  the  employment  of  labour,  they 
were  adding  greatly  to  their  own  sufferings, 
and  actually  increasing  by  these  lawless  acts, 
in  fearful  ratio,  the  very  evils  of  which  they 
complained.  Hence  the  society  have  pub- 
lished the  "  Working  Man's  Companion," 
which  is  said  to  be  from  the  pen  of  the  cele- 
brated Henry  Brougham,  now  lord  chancellor 
of  England.  The  subject-matter  of  the  work 
is  not  only  interesting  to  Great  Britain,  but 
also  to  every  nation  in  that  advanced  state  of 
civilization,  in  which  human  ingenuity  has  in- 
vented complicated  machinery  to  aid  man  in 
the  supply  of  his  wants.  Many  philanthropic 
individuals  in  all  countries  have  been  alarmed 
at  the  progress  of  labour-saving  machines;  they 
have  considered  them  rather  as  evil  than  good 
results  ofthe  progress  of  modern  science  ;  and, 
in  anticipation  of  the  supposed  consequence 
likely  to  result  to  the  labouring  poor  from  their 
further  increase,  have  been  almost  ready  to  wish 
that  the  limits  of  human  ingenuity  had  been 
attained,  and  that  the  restless  spirit  of  inven- 
tion had  reached  its  goal. 

To  such  as  these  the  perusal  ofthe  "  Work- 
ing Man's  Companion"  will  be  an  acceptable 
relief  from  gloomy  apprehension.  By  a  series 
of  the  most  powerful  and  irrefragable,  and  at 
the  same  time  easy  and  familiar  reasoning  and 
proofs,  they  will  be  constrained  to  believe  that 
no  evil  is  to  be  apprehended  to  any  portion  of 
the  human  race,  from  permitting  the  full  and 
free  exercise  of  those  faculties  with  which  man 
has  been  endowed  by  his  Creator  for  wise  and 
good  purposes.  It  would,  indeed,  a  priori,  be 
strange  if  it  were  otherwise.    The  dominion 


THE  FRIEND. 


•which  Ihe  Almighty  has  given  man  over  his  crea- 
tures; the  powers  of  reflection,  of  combination, 
and  of  construction,  with  which  he  has  furnished 
him,  would  seem  to  be  designed  for  use  ;  and 
we  are  not  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  the  gifts 
and  endowments  of  the  Creator  are  either  par- 
tial, doubtful,  or  suspicious,  in  their  ultimate 
operation,  when  employed  in  the  line  of  their 
original  direction.  Z 

(To  be  continued.) 

THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS,  IN  1829. 

(Concluded  from  page  31?.) 

In  order  to  show  the  light  in  which  Capt. 
Finch  Jiimself,  a  man  uninfluenced  by  the  mis- 
sionary'spiyt,  regarded  the  present  state  of  the 
Island's,  we  conclude  with  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  his  report  on  his  visit. 

"  The  ^ery  advanced  stage  of  the  people  of 
the  Sarfrlwich  Islands  in  the  points  involving 
civilization,  religion,  and  learning,  is  so  well 
established,  so  generally  known  and  admitted, 
that  I  forbore  to  give  statements  of  them  equal 
ly  minute  "with  those  I  had  made  respecting 
Nukuhiva, ..Tahiti,  and  Raiatea.  Their  civili- 
ties, letters  of  correspondence,  and  transaction 
of  business  with  me,  place  them  in  a  just  light 
and  will  enable  our  government  to  appreciate 
and  judge  them  properly,  without  my  saying  a 
word  in  their  favour,  beyond  the  simple  declar- 
ation, that  they  are  much  in  advance  of  the 
Society  Islanders,  cheeringly  and  agreeably 
enlightened,  acquainted  limitedly  with  their 
own  interests,  capable  of  extending  them,  and 
sensible  of  the  value  of  character  as  a  nation. 
Their  indolence  of  habit  and  amiability  of  dis- 
position mislead  the  judgment  of  persons  who 
deny  their  pretensions  to  intelligence  and 
capacity  for  self  management  or  government ; 
the  first  being  overcome,  and  their  knowledge 
fully  aroused  to  the  advantages  which  their  lo- 
cality affords,  the  latter  objection  will  manifest 
itself  to  be  erroneous.  To  aid  in  every  way 
to  elevate  and  instruct  them,  and  increase  their 
self-pride  and  confidence,  ought  to  be  a  source 
of  pleasure,  as  well  as  the  policy  of  those  fo- 
reigners who  are  amongst  them;  but  such  I  am 
satisfied  is  neither  the  design  nor  practice  of 
those  persons  :  they  pursue,  on  the  contrary,  a 
short-sighted  course,  watchful  of  their  own  im- 
mediate gains  or  advantages,  apparently  re- 
gardless and  thoughtless  of  those  who  are  to 
succeed  them,  and  whose  security,  comfort, 
and  prosperity,  may  be  increased  or  diminish- 
ed by  the  judicious  or  unwise  plans  they  at 
present  or  may  hereafter  adopt.  The  gentle- 
men now  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  forget  that 
the  natives  are  not  the  same  naked,  uninstruct- 
ed  creatures  which  they  were  when  they  first 
went  among  them  ;  and  in  this  forgetfulness, 
intentional  or  not  it  i3  immaterial,  treat  them 
almost  precisely  as  they  did  formerly,  and  con- 
temn their  pretensions  to  knowledge  and  im- 
proved condition.  Human  nature  cannot,  nor 
will  the  chiefs  much  longer  bear  or  tolerate 
such  arrogance  and  injustice.  The  more  the 
respectability  and  importance  of  the  chiefs  and 
people  are  increased  by  voluntary  and  gene- 
rous attentions  from  foreigners,  the  greater  will 
.  be  the  security  ensured  to  themselves.  Why 
"will  they  continue  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of 


the  natives,  contract  engagements  to  large 
amounts  with  them,  with  full  reliance  upon 
their  integrity,  and  yet  treat  them  in  a  con- 
tumelious manner,  or  with  indifference  ?  such 
is  nevertheless  the  inconsistency  I  observed. 

"  I  am  at  a  loss  to  decide  wherein  the  fo- 
reign residents  have  just  cause  to  complain  of 
or  to  contemn  the  government  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  ;  they  affect  to  believe  that  all  its 
measures  are  dictated  by  the  missionaries.  I 
really  do  not  think  so  :  they  doubtless  in  their 
station  as  teachers  have  influence  ;  but  I  ra- 
ther believe  it  is  confined  as  closely  as  is  prac- 
ticable or  possible  to  that  relation  and  no 
other.  Unless  it  was  perceived  by  them,  that 
the  government  was  about  committing  an  act 
of  indiscretion  or  gross  blunder,  I  doubt  if 
their  voice  would  be  heard.  It  is  a  most  la- 
mentable fact,  that  the  dislike  of  the  mission- 
aries by  the  foreign  residents,  has  a  tendency, 
as  yet,  to  paralyze  the  efforts  which  the  natives 
are  so  laudably  making  to  render  themselves 
worthy  of  the  support  and  confidence  of  en- 
lightened Christian  and  distant  nations  ;  and 
this  one  circumstance  will  render,  for  some 
time  to  come,  the  visits  by  our  ships  disagree- 
able to  the  officers  who  have  to  make  them. 
The  constant  complaining  against  the  mission- 
aries is  irksome  in  the  extreme,  and  in  such 
contrast  with  the  conduct  of  the  missionaries 
themselves,  that  I  could  not  but  remark  their 
circumspection  and  reserve  with  admiration  : 
the  latter  never  obtruded  upon  my  attention 
the  grounds  or  causes  they  might  have  to 
complain  ;  nor  did  they  advert  to  the  opposi- 
tion they  experienced,  unless  expressly  invited 
thereto  by  me. 

"  If  the  understandings  of  the  natives  are 
imposed  upon  by  the  religious  injunctions  of 
the  missionaries,  the  evil  will  ultimately  cor- 
rect itself,  by  the  very  tuition  which  they  afford 
the  inhabitants,  more  certainly  and  effectually 
than  by  the  denunciation  and  declamation  of 
foreigners,  who  are  interested  and  temporary 
sojourners,  without  other  than  moneyed  trans- 
actions to  engage  the  confidence  of  the  na- 
tives, whereas  the  missionaries  have  adventur- 
ed their  families  among  them,  and  stand  pledg- 
ed as  to  the  issue  of  their  undertaking  before, 
not  only  the  American  public,  but  the  world 
at  large." 

"  So  great  was  the  friendship  and  correct- 
ness of  deportment  of  the  chief  islanders,  that 
I  could  scarcely  suppose  myself  to  be  among 
a  people  once  and  so  recently  heathen.  Vari- 
ance of  language  and  complexion  alone  re- 
minded me  of  it.  These  views  may  very 
widely  vary  from  the  opinions  of  those  who 
have  preceded  me  only  a  year  or  two.  I  can 
well  believe  that  we  do  not  keep  pace  (by 
means  of  our  intercourse)  with  their  improve- 
ments. Intervals  of  three  years  make  wonder- 
ful changes,  and  for  the  better  ;  careful  and 
recorded  observations  only  will  assure  us  of  the 
reality  of  them.  The  present  king,  as  he  ad- 
vances in  years,  will,  I  feel  pretty  well  persuad- 
ed, be  a  blessing  to  his  people  ;  his  usefulness 
will,  however,  depend,  in  a  great  measure, 
upon  the  choice  which  he  may  make  in  a  com- 
panion of  his  power  and  the  cares  inseparable  : 
a  doubt  and  difficulty  rests  upon  this  interest- 
ing point,  which  cannot  too  early  be  removed. 


"  By  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the 
islanders  at  large,  I  can  readily  suppose  that 
the  influence  of  the  resident  whites,  and  the 
abject  and  slavish  adulation  and  distinction 
heretofore  paid  to  them,  have  been  diminished 
in  some  degree:  will  not  this  circumstance,  to 
a  limited  extent,  serve  to  explain  the  sourness 
and  bitterness  which  the  whites  cherish,  and, 
on  many  occasions,  display  towards  the  chiefs 
as  well  as  the  missionaries?  Suppose  that 
undue  power  is  exercised  by  either  residents, 
merchants,  or  missionariesr  over  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  from  which 
source  will  either  the  greatest  good  or  least 
evil  ensue  ?  I  certainly  think  from  the  mis- 
sionaries." 


J.  J.  GURNEY'S  BIBLICAL  NOTES  AND  DIS- 
SERTATIONS. 

(Concluded  from  page  318.) 

From  the  succinct  view  we  have  now  taken 
of  the  commencing  chapter  of  this  work,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  author's  manner  of 
treating  his  subject.  To  the  reader,  however, 
who,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  languages,  has  it 
in  his  power  to  accompany  him  through  the 
train  of  critical  reasoning,  the  interest  is 
greatly  increased.  To  enter  into  the  particu- 
lars of  the  various  important  subjects  embraced 
in  this  volume  of  480  pages,  or  even  to  attempt 
any  copious  extracts  from  the  several  chap- 
ters, would  swell  this  notice  beyond  due  bounds: 
a  running  glance  may  be  sufficient  to  incite 
some  readers  to  a  further  acquaintance  with 
the  original. 

Chap.  ii.  on  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus  Christ 
before  John  the  Baptist,  is  a  defence  of  John 
i.  15,  from  the  perversions  of  the  Unitarian 
New  Version  of  the  New  Testament.  Chap. 

iii.  is  in  illustration  of  Job  xix.  25 — "  For 
I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  &c."  Chap. 

iv.  is  on  the  existence  of  Christ  before  Abra- 
ham, a  defence  of  John  viii.  58 — "  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  before  Abraham  was,  I 
am."  Chap.  v.  is  founded  on  John  i.  J — "In 
the  beginning  was  the  Word;"  and  defends  that 
text  from  the  Unitarian  perversion,  which 
paraphrases  it  thus  :  "  From  the  first  i.  e. 
from  the  beginning  of  the  gospel  dispensa- 
tion, or  of  the  ministry  of  Christ."  Chap.  vi. 
carries  this  doctrine  still  further,  declaring  the 
eternal  pre-existence  of  Christ;  and  is  chiefly 
founded  on  the  address  to  Bethlehem  Ephra- 
tah,  Micah  v.  1 — 3.  Chap.  vii.  is  on  Christ 
pre-existent  in  the  form  of  God,  and  on  an 
equality  with  God.  Chap.  viii.  is  a  somewhat 
long,  though  an  interesting  disquisition,  con- 
cerning the  Chaldee  Targums,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  their  authors  respecting  the  "Word  of 
Jehovah."  Chaps,  ix.  to  xii.  are  a  defence  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  all  things  by  the 
Word  or  Son  of  God!  in  opposition  to  the  per- 
versions of  the  Unitarian  translation  of  the  New 
Testament.  Chap.  xiii.  contains  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  text,  1  Peter  iii.  18,  19,  20,  on  the 
preaching  of  Christ  by  the  Spirit  to  the  ante- 
diluvians. Chap.  xiv.  explains  at  considerable 
length  the  author's  views  respecting  the  angel, 
who  at  various  times,  during  the  whole  course 
of  sacred  history,  bore  the  name,  and  displayed 
the  attributes  of  God.    Chap.  xv.  is  another 
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valuable  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  deity 
of  the  Word  of  God,  being  in  illustration  of 
John  i.  L  Chap.  xvi.  is  an  interesting  disser- 
tation on  the  prophecies  contained  in  Isaiah, 
eh.  vii.  viii.  and  ix.  1 — 6.  Chap.  xvii.  illus- 
trates Jeremiah  xxiii.  5,  6,  a  prophecy  which 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  numerous  com- 
mentators. Chaps,  xviii  and  xix,  are  in  the  va- 
rious readings  of  1  Timothy  iii.  16,  and  though 
of  important  bearing,  and  evincing  deep  eru- 
dition, will  to  the  general  reader  be  found  less 
interesting  than  some  of  the  other  chapters. 
Chap.  xx.  is  a  defence  of  the  commonly  re- 
ceived version  of  the  text,  "  Looking  for  that 
blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  appearing  of 
the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
who  gave  himself  for  us,"  &c.  The  21st 
Chap,  illustrates  and  defends  the  great  doc- 
trine declared  by  Paul,  Rom.  ix.  3—5,  that 
Christ,  who,  in  his  human  nature,  descended 
from  the  Jews,  is  "  over  all,  God  blessed  for 
ever."  We  now  arrive  at  the  concluding 
chapter,  which  is  devoted  to  some  solid  and 
pertinent  reflections  on  the  practical  import- 
ance of  faith  in  the  divinity  of  Christ.  On  this 
chapter  it  may  be  well  to  dwell  a  little,  by  of- 
fering a  few  extracts  from  its  most  impressive 
parts. 

"  Were  it  true  that  repentance,  by  itself,  can 
deliver  from  the  guilt  of  past  sins,  and  were  it 
also  true  that  we  are  capable  of  repenting, 
and  of  afterwards  walking  according  to  the 
law  of  God,  in  our  own  strength,  we  may  pre- 
sume, that  such  a  revelation  of  our  duties  and 
prospects  would  have  been  all  that  we  re- 
quired— that,  by  furnishing  us  with  adequate 
information  and  motives,  this  part  of  the  scheme 
of  Christianity  would  have  sufficed  for  our  sal- 
vation. 

"  But  scripture  and  experience  unite  in 
proving  that  neither  of  these  things  are  true. 
In  the  first  place,  we  know  that,  under  the  mo- 
ral government  of  God,  even  in  this  world,  re- 
pentance does  not  obliterate  sin,  or  prevent  the 
suffering  which  follows  it ;  and  in  the  Bible, 
the  principle  is  clearly  laid  down,  that  '  with- 
out shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission.'  And 
secondly,  since  man,  in  the  fall,  is  declared  to 
be  radically  corrupt — a  declaration  correspond- 
ing with  known  facts — we  may  rest  assured 
that  he  is  destitute  of  all  natural  capacity, 
either  to  repent  of  his  sins,  or  to  obey  the  law 
of  God.  Guilty  and  helpless  as  we  are,  we 
can  entertain  no  well  founded  hope  of  future 
happiness  without  an  atonement  for  our  sins, 
and  without  the  operation  of  some  mighty  prin- 
ciple, by  which  we  may  be  recovered  from  our 
sickness,  restored  to  communion  with  God, 
and  prepared  for  immortal  joy  in  his  presence. 
What  cause  for  thankfulness  then  is  it,  that  in 
the  Christian  dispensation,  all  our  need  is  sup- 
plied— that  the  Scriptures  reveal  to  us,  not  only 
a  perfect  law,  exemplified  by  a  perfect  pattern, 
and  confirmed  by  the  sanction  of  future  re- 
wards and  punishments,  but,  above  all,  a  Sa- 
viour, through  whose  atoning  blood  we  may 
obtain  forgiveness,  and  through  whose  effica- 
cious Spirit  we  may  both  repent  and  obey  ! 

<l  The  moral  law  is  preserved  in  the  bosom  of 
Christianity,  just  as  the  tables  of  the  covenant, 
inscribed  with  the  ten  commandments,  were 
kept  uninjured  within  the  enclosure  of  the  ark; 


but  if  we  are  asked,  What  is  the  gospel,  we 
must  answer,  Not  the  promulgation  of  this  mo- 
ral law,  but  the  glad  tidings  of  redemption 
through  Jesus  Christ — the  "  record  that  God 
hath  given  unto  us  eternal  life,  and  that  this 
life  is  in  his  Son." 

"  A  belief  of  the  deity  of  Christ  is  not  only 
inseparably  connected  with  the  Christian's  expe- 
rience, but  is  essential  to  the  general  main- 
tenance of  his  creed.  That  this  is  true,  is 
clearly  proved  by  the  notorious  fact,  that  a 
denial  of  that  doctrine  is  ever  accompanied  by 
a  corresponding  degeneracy  of  religious  senti- 
ment, in  relation  to  other  important  particu- 
lars in  the  system  of  Christianity. 

"Those  who  allow  that  God  was  manifest 
in  the  flesh — that  the  Only  Begotten  Son 
was  clothed  with  humanity,  and  died  on  the 
cross  to  save  us,  are  naturally  impressed  with 
the  malignity  of  sin,  and  with  the  weight  of  its 
eternal  consequences,  which  called  for  such  a 
surrender — for  such  a  sacrifice.  But  to  the 
unbeliever  in  the  deity  of  the  Son  of  God,  sin 
is  no  longer  a  mortal  offence  against  a  being 
of  perfect  holiness.  It  assumes  the  softer 
name  of  '  moral  evil.'  The  existence  of  it  is 
ascribed  to  the  Creator  himself,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  its  punishment,  it  is  even  regarded 
as  forming  one  part  of  a  providential  chain, 
which  is  destined  to  terminate  in  the  happiness 
of  the  sinner.  Satan  is  transformed,  from  the 
father  of  lies,  a  murderer  from  the  beginning, 
the  deceiver,  accuser,  and  destroyer  of  men, 
into  a  harmless  metaphor — a  mere  figure  of 
poetry.  Hell,  of  course,  is  robbed  of  its  deep- 
est terrors,  and  is  treated  of,  not  as  a  place  of 
eternal  punishment,  but  as  one  of  temporary 
and  corrective  suffering;  a  purgatory  provided 
in  mercy,  rather  than  ordained  in  judgment. 

"  With  these  unscriptural  views  of  sin,  its 
author,  its  origin,  and  its  effects,  is  inseparably 
connected  a  partial  and  inadequate  estimate  of 
the  law  of  righteousness,  which  sinks  down 
from  the  high  and  consistent  level,  maintained 
in  Scripture,  of  universal  godliness;  and 
while  it  still  borrows  something  from  Chris- 
tianity, gradually  assumes  the  shape  cf  a 
worldly,  though  plausible,  moral  philosophy. 

"  Since  man  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a 
fallen  and  lost  creature,  prone  to  iniquity  and 
corrupt  at  core,  but  as  a  being  essentially  vir- 
tuous, it  is  plain  that  he  can  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered as  standing  in  need  of  redemption. 
That  word,  may  indeed,  in  some  metaphorical 
sense,  find  its  way  into  (he  creed  of  those  per- 
sons who  reject  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ.  But 
the  doctrine  of  pardon  through  faith  in  his 
blood  is  dismissed  as  unnecessary  and  absurd; 
unnecessary,  because  we  are  not  under  the 
curse  of  the  law;  absurd,  because  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  a  mere  man,  '  weak  and  pecea- 
ble  like  ourselves,'  could  possibly  atone  for 
the  sins  of  the  world. 

"  To  work  out  our  salvation,  with  a  view  to 
the  glory  of  God,  as  well  as  to  our  own  happi- 
ness, is  to  fulfil  the  chief  and  noblest  purpose 
of  our  being.  But  in  order  fully  to  appreciate 
the  practical  nature  of  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  we  must  call  to  mind  that 
the  salvation  which  is  obtained  through  faith  in 
these  doctrines,  is  commenced  and  carried  for- 
ward in  the  present  life,  and  involves,  amongst 


other  things,  our  moral  regeneration.  Every 
one  who  is  accustomed  to  trace  the  lines  of 
Christian  experience,  must  be  aware  that  the 
applicaiion  to  ourselves,  through  faith,  of  that 
redemption  which  came  by  the  Son  of  God,  is 
the  very  means  ordained  by  our  heavenly  Fa- 
ther for  our  recovery  from  a  sinful  condition, 
and  for  our  restoration  to  the  image  of  our 
Creator.  Thus  it  is,  and  thus  only,  that  we 
can  'put  off  the  old  man,  which  is  corrupt,  ac- 
cording to  the  deceitful  lusts;  and  put  on  the 
new  man,  which,  after  God,  is  created  in  righte- 
ousness and  true  holiness.' 

"  In  order  to  confirm  this  general  remark, 
we  may  briefly  advert  to  a  few  distinct  points, 
in  regard  to  which  a  belief  in  the  deity  of  Christ 
is  essential  to  the  formation  of  the  Christian^ 
character. 

M  The  first  point  is  humility.  The  dignity 
and  worth  of  Him  whom  God  has  given  to  re- 
deem us  from  sin,  are  the  true  gage  by  which 
we  must  measure  our  own  demerits,  and  the 
depth  of  our  corruption  in  the  fall.  A  delibe- 
rate consideration  of  the  justice  and  holiness  of 
God,  who  ordained  the  incarnation  and  aton- 
ing death  of  His  own  Son  as  the  only  means 
through  which  the  sinner  might  be  justified, 
lays  open  to  us  an  astonishing  view  of  the  high 
demands  of  this  law,  of  his  abhorrence  of  sin, 
and  of  the  greatness  of  our  own  sinfulness.  I 
believe  that  such  a  view  alone  affords  the 
means  of  a  radical  cure  of  the  worst  and  most 
prevalent  of  moral  diseases — self  righteousness 
and  pride. 

"  Those  who  imbibe  the  doctrine  of  the  deity 
of  Christ,  and  heartily  embrace  that  system  of 
truth  with  which  it  is  connected,  can  scarcely 
fail  to  be  made  sensible  that  all  their  own 
'  righteousness  are  as  filthy  rags  ;'  that  a  load  of 
guilt  rests  upon  them,  in  their  fallen  state,  from 
which  they  cannot  possibly  deliver  themselves; 
and  that  they  are  destitute  of  all  power  of  their 
own  to  walk  in  the  way  of  holiness.  Thus  are 
they  humbled  and  broken  before  the  Lord,  and 
their  humility  lies  at  the  root  of  their  regenera- 
tion. It  leads  to  that  abiding  dependence  on 
Christ  for  forgiveness,  and  on  the  Holy  Spirit 
for  illumination  and  sanctification,  by  which 
alone  they  can  b'e  established,  in  a  sober,  righte- 
ous, and  godly  life.  '  I  am  crucified  with 
Christ:  nevertheless,  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but 
Christ  liveth  in  me  ;  and  the  life  which  I  now 
live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son 
of  God,  who  loved  me  and  gave  himselffor  me.' 

"  The  second  point  alluded  to  is  love.  Per- 
sons who  form  a  low  estimate  of  their  sins,  and 
imagine  them  to  be  of  slight  consequence,  and  • 
easily  passed  over,  may  talk  in  a  latitudinarian 
manner  of  the  benevolence  of  God  ;  but  they 
must  ever  be  destitute  of  a  proper  sense  of  his 
mercy.  They  are  sure  to  exemplify  our  Lord's 
own  maxim,  '■that  to  whom  little  is  forgiven,  the 
same  loveth  little.'  But  let  our  sinfulness  be 
estimated  by  its  true  measure — the  infinite  dig- 
nity of  Him  who  covers  our  iniquities  and  re- 
deems us  from  their  power — and  we  shall  then 
be  prepared  to  apprehend  what  is  the  greatness 
of  the  mercy  of  our  God — what  the  tenderness 
of  his  unmerited  compassion.  Being  forgiven 
much,  we  shall  love  much." 

"  Since  then,  that  faith  in  Christ  by  which  we 
are  saved,  is  also  the  faith  by  which  we  are  re- 
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generated — since  a  belief  in  the  deity  and 
atonement  of  the  Son  of  God  affords  the 
strongest  of  motives  to  humility,  love  to  God, 
love  to  man,  devotion,  prayer,  and  the  fulfil- 
ment of  our  duties  towards  Christ  himself,  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  such  a  belief  is  essen- 
tial to  Xhe  formation  of  the  Christian 's  charac- 
ter. Now,  although  that  character  may,  in  va- 
rious respects,  differ  from  the  theories  of  vir- 
tue which  have  been  proposed  to  mankind  by 
uninspired  philosophy,  it  contains  all  that  is  sub- 
stantially excellent — all  that  works  well  in  prac- 
tice— all  that  truly  tends  to  the  glory  of  the 
Creator,  and  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
mankind." 

"  Finally,  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  the 
formation  of  the  Christian's  character  is  the 
very  thing  which  prepares  us  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  Christian's  heaven.  If  we  are  asked, 
in  what  the  happiness  of  heaven  consists,  we 
may  answer,  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  in 
the  unmixed  service  of  God,  even  our  Father;  in 
those  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  which  his 
present  work  is  the  earnest;  and  in  the  perpe- 
tual presence  and  favour  of  the  Son  our  Saviour. 
If  then  we  desire,  at  the  close  of  our  mortal 
pilgrimage,  to  join  the  countless  company  of 
God's  redeemed  children,  we  must  seek,  with 
all  diligence,  for  a  capacity  to  unite  in  their 
immortal  song  of  thanksgiving  and  praise — 
salvation  to  our  God  which  sitteth  upon  the 
throne,  and  unto  The  Lamb." 


place,)  in  the  addresses  for  that  prosecution.  We 
did  not  advise  or  assist  the  defendant  to  fly  from 
justice  ;  it  was  his  own  act,  and  he  must  take  the 
consequences.    None  of  us  have  been  consulted,  or 
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LORD  MANSFIELD. 


The  following  extract  from  Lord  Mansfield's  noble 
burst  of  indignant  eloquence,  in  the  celebrated  case  of 
The  King  vs.  John  Wilkes,  is  familiar  to  many  of  our 
readers.  The  popularity  of  which  he  speaks,  is  the 
only  popularity  that  a  judge,  or  indeed  any  good 
man,  should  seek  to  win.  When  judges  shall  aim  at 
popular  applause  or  executive  favour  by  other  means 
than  an  upright  and  fearless  discharge  of  their  duty, 
they  will  deserve  to  forfeit  the  one  as  well  as  the 
other.  We  trust,  that,  in  this  country,  the  day  is  dis- 
tant when  threats  shall  influence  even  the  timid  in 
the  administration  of  the  laws.  No  man  is  fit  to  be 
a  judge,  whose  conscious  integrity,  whose  moral  cou- 
rage, and  whose  well  stored  resources  of  mind  do  not 
elevate  him  above  all  sinister  influences. 

Lord  Mansfield.  "  But  here  let  me  pause  ! — 
"  It  is  fit  to  take  some  notice  of  the  various  terrors 
hung  out :  the  numerous  crowds  which  have  attend- 
ed and  now  attend  in  and  about  the  hall,  out  of  all 
reach  of  hearing  what  passes  in  court,  and  the  tu 
mults  which,  in  other  places,  have  shamefully  insult- 
ed all  order  and  government.  Audacious  addresses 
in  print  dictate  to  us,  from  those  they  call  the  people, 
the  judgment  to  be  given  now,  and  afterwards  upon 
the  conviction.  Reasons  of  policy  arc  urged,  from 
danger  to  the  kingdom,  by  commotions  and  general 
confusion. 

"  Give  mo  leave  to  take  the  opportunity  of  this 
great  and  respectable  audience,  to  let  the  whole  world 
know  all  such  attempts  are  vain.  Unless  we  have 
been  able  to  find  an  error  which  will  bear  us  out  to 
reverse  the  outlawry,  it  must  be  affirmed.  The  con- 
stitution does  not  allow  reasons  of  state  to  influence 
our  judgments.  God  forbid  it  should  !  We  must  not 
regard  political  consequences,  how  formidable  soever 
they  might  be  ;  if  rebellion  was  the  certain  conse- 
quence, we  are  bound  to  say  '  Fiat  juslitia,  ruat  cae- 
lum.' The  constitution  trusts  the  king  with  reasons  of 
state  and  policy  ;  he  may  stop  prosecutions  ;  he  may 
pardon  offences;  it  is  his  to  judge  whether  the  law 
or  the  criminal  should  yield.  We  have  no  election, 
none  of  us  encouraged  or  approved  the  commission 
of  either  of  the  crimes  of  which  the  defendant  is  con- 
victed :  none  of  us  had  any  hand  in  his  being  prose- 
cuted.   As  to  myself,  I  took  no  part,  (in  another 


had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  present  prosecution 
is  not  in  our  power  to  stop  it ;  it  was  not  in  our  power 
to  bring  it  on.  We  cannot  pardon.  We  are  to  say 
what  we  take  the  law  to  be  :  if  we  do  not  speak  our 
real  opinions,  we  prevaricate  with  God  and  our  own 
consciences. 

"  I  pass  over  many  anonymous  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived :  those  in  print  are  public  ;  and  some  of  them 
have  been  brought  judicially  before  the  court.  Who 
ever  the  writers  are,  they  take  the  wrong  way ;  I  will 
do  my  duty  unawed.  What  am  I  to  fear  ?  That 
mendax  infamia  from  the  press,  which  daily  coins 
false  facts  and  false  motives  ?  The  lies  of  calumny 
carry  no  terror  to  me  :  I  trust  that  my  temper  of 
mind,  and  the  colour  and  conduct  of  rny  life,  have 
given  me  a  suit  of  armour  against  these  arrows.  If, 
during  this  king's  reign,  I  have  ever  supported  his 
government,  and  assisted  his  measures,  I  have  done  it 
without  any  other  reward  than  the  consciousness  of 
doing  what  I  thought  right.  If  I  have  ever  opposed, 
I  have  done  it  upon  the  points  themselves,  without 
mixing  in  party  or  faction,  and  without  any  collate- 
raf.views.  I  honour  the  king,  and  respect  the  people ; 
but  many  things  acquired  by  the  favour  of  either,  are, 
in  my  account,  objects  not  worth  ambition.  I  wish 
popularity;  but  it  is  that  popularity  which  follows, 
not  that  which  is  run  after  :  It  is  that  popularity 
which,  sooner  or  later,  never  fails  to  do  justice  to  the 
pursuit  of  noble  ends  by  noble  means.  I  will  not  do 
that  which  my  conscience  tells  me  is  wrong,  upon 
this  occasion,  to  gain  the  huzzas  of  thousands,  or  the 
daily  praise  of  all  the  papers  which  come  from  the 
press.  I  will  not  avoid  doing  what  I  think  is  right, 
though  it  should  draw  on  me  the  whole  artillery  of 
libels — all  that  falsehood  and  malice  can  invent,  or 
the  credulity  of  a  deluded  populace  can  swallow.  I 
can  say,  with  a  great  magistrate,  upon  an  occasion 
and  under  circumstances  not  unlike,  Ego  hoc  animo 
semper  fax,  ut  invidiam  virlule  partam,  gloriam,  non 
invidiam,  putarem. 

"  The  threats  go  further  than  abuse;  personal  vi- 
olence is  denounced.  I  do  not  believe  it ;  it  is  not  the 
genius  of  the  worst  men  of  this  country,  in  the  worst 
of  times.  But  I  have  set  my  mind  at  rest.  The  last 
end  that  can  happen  to  any  man  never  comes  too 
soon,  if  he  falls  in  support  of  the  law  and  liberty  of 
his  country;  (for  liberty  is  synonymous  to  law  and 
government.)  Such  a  shock,  too,  might  be  produc- 
tive of  public  good;  it  might  awake  the  better  part 
of  the  kingdom  out  of  that  lethargy  which  seems  to 
have  benumbed  them,  and  bring  the  mad  part  back 
to  their  senses,  as  men  intoxicated  are  sometimes 
stunned  into  sobriety. 

"Once  for  all,  let  it  be  understood,  '  that  no  en- 
deavours of  this  kind  will  influence  any  man  who  at 
present  sits  here.'  If  they  had  any  effect,  it  would 
be  contrary  to  their  intent.  Leaning  against  their 
impression  might  give  a  bias  the  other  way.  But  I 
hope,  and  I  know,  I  have  fortitude  enough  to  resist 
even  that  weakness.  No  libels,  no  threats,  nothing 
that  has  happened,  nothing  that  can  happen,  will 
weigh  a  feather  against  allowing  the  defendant,  upon 
this  and  every  other  question,  not  only  the  whole 
advantage  he  is  entitled  to  from  substantial  law  and 
justice,  but  every  benefit  from  the  most  critical  nicety 
of  form,  which  any  other  defendant  could  claim  un- 
der the  like  objection.  The  only  effect  I  feel  is,  an 
anxiety  to  be  able  to  explain  the  grounds  upon  which 
we  proceed,  so  as  to  satisfy  all  mankind,  '  that  a  flaw 
of  form  given  way  to  in  this  case,  should  not  have 
been  got  over  in  any  other.' " 

[  Journal  of  Law. 


ANN  MELANCTHON. 

Among  the  children  of  Melancthon,  the  celebrated 
reformor,  Ann,  his  eldest  daughter,  who  was  beautiful 
in  person,  possessed  much  of  her  father's  genius  and 
disposition.  One  morning,  as  lie  was  sitting  in  his 
house,  the  painful  stale  of  the  Christian  world  con- 
tinued to  press  upon  his  mind,  and  affect  his  spirits, 
till  at  length  the  tears  gushed  involuntarily  from  his 
eyes.  The  child,  perceiving  her  father's  distress,  in- 
stantly stretched  out  her  little  hands  to  wipe  away 


the  falling  tears,  and  endeavoured  to  comfort  him. 
Her  manner  was  so  affectionate  that  it  pierced  him 
to  the  heart,  and  made  her  ever  after  peculiarly  dear 
to  him. 

"  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,"  is,  according 
to  St.  Paul,  the  first  commandment  to  which  God 
has  annexed  a  promise ;  which  shows  us  of  how 
much  importance  he  considers  this  duty  to  be.  It  is 
said,  Deut.  v.  6.  "  And  that  it  may  go  well  with 
thee."  They  who  honour  their  parents,  that  is, 
love,  reverence,  and  obey  them,  take  the  likeliest 
method  to  obtain  the  love  of  their  parents  and  the 
favour  of  God,  and  to  secure  a  long  and  happy  life. 
But  if  it  shall  go  well  with  such  as  observe  this  com- 
mandment, we  may  remark,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
it  shall  go  ill  with  those  who  transgress  it.  Disobedi- 
ent children,  who  grieve  their  parents,  displease  Al- 
mighty God. — Child's  Mag. 


For  "  The  Friend.' 

HYMN. 

Come,  let  us  worship  him  who  fills 

Creation  with  eternal  love  ; 
Hark !  free  and  far  the  pean  swells, 

On  earth  below,  in  heaven  above. 

Almighty  One !  to  thee  we  pour 
The  grateful  tribute  of  our  souls, 

Thy  name,  thy  goodness,  we  adore, 
Felt  from  earth's  centre  to  her  poles. 

And  the  incarnate  Word  of  God 

Who  stoop'd  on  Judah's  plain  to  save. 

And  burst  our  fetters  where  he  trod 
Triumphant  on  the  insatiate  grave. 

Star  of  the  morning!  Lord  of  heaven  I 
We  bow  before  thy  awful  throne ; 

Trembling,  we  ask  to  be  forgiven, 
And  humbly  say,  "  thy  will  be  done." 

Then  be  our  hearts'  celestial  guest, 
Make  them  thy  temple  and  thy  home, 

Bid  all  our  sorrows  sink  to  rest, 
And  let  thy  holy  "kingdom  come." 

Oh !  let  us  worship  Him  who  fills 

Creation  with  eternal  love  ; 
Hark!  free  and  far  the  pean  swells, 

On  earth  below,  in  heaven  above. 

B.  E. 

From  the  Canadian  Watchman. 
"  THY  KINGDOM  COME." 

God  of  grace — great  Prince  of  glory, 
Bow  thy  heavens  and  come  down  ; 
Let  salvation's  pleasing  story 
Be  the  topic  of  renown. 

Let  the  heralds  of  salvation, 

Fly  to  earth's  remotest  bound, 

Till  every  kindred,  tongue,  and  nation, 

Hear  the  gospel's  joyful  sound. 

O!  dispel  the  mists  of  error, 
Let  the  blind  receive  thnir  sight ; 
Clouds  engendering  mental  error 
Gild  with  evangelic  light. 

Build  thy  Zion's  desolations, 
Let  her  breaches  all  be  heal'd  ; 
Make  her  great  amongst  the  nations  ; 
Amply  be  thy  grace  reveal'd. 

Let  religious  institutions 
Spread  through  this  and  every  land  ; 
Free  from  error's  vile  pollutions, 
Let  instruction's  germs  expand. 

O,  let  love,  and  peace,  and  union, 
Bless  Messiah's  wide  domain ; 
Schism  yield  to  sweet  communion 
Under  Prince  Immanuel's  reign. 

Let  not  local  situations 

Sever  friendship's  mystic  chain — 

Nor  sectarian  separations 

Rend  the  church  of  Christ  in  twain. 

Purge  thy  church  from  things  defiling, 
Keep  her  borders  clean  and  fair: 
God  of  love,  in  mercy  smiling, 
Make  her  thy  peculiar  care. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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HICKSITE  REVIEW  EXAMINED—NO.  3. 

(Continued  from  page  311.) 

Tiie  author  of  the  Review  before  us  makes 
a  heavy  charge  against  the  yearly  meeting 
of  London,  for  not  receiving  their  communi- 
cations, and  condemning  them  without  giv- 
ing them  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  their 
own  defence.  The  fact  in  regard  to  the  trans- 
actions alluded  to  are  briefly  these.  When  the 
Hicksites  had  held  several  night  meetings  at 
Green  street,  during  the  sitting  of  the  yearly 
meeting  of  Philadelphia  in  1827,  to  concert  the 
measures  of  a  separation  from  Friends,  at  those 
meetings  they  prepared  an  address — appointing 
another  general  meeting  at  Green  street,  to  be 
held  in  the  6th  month  following,  to  promote  the 
object  of  withdrawing  from  what  they  were 
pleased  to  call  a  scene  of  confusion,  and  which 
must  have  alluded  to  the  regularly  established 
meetings  of  the  Society.  In  the  6th  month, 
their  Green  street  meeting  issued  another  ad- 
dress, and  appointed  another  meeting  to  be 
held  in  the  10th  month — and  which  they  called 
a  Yearly  Meeting.  As  a  yearly  meeting  it  was 
a  new  thing.  The  yearly  meeting  of  Phila- 
delphia had  been  held  in  the  4th  month  of  the 
same  year.  John  Comly,  one  of  their  most 
considerable  members,  was  the  assistant  clerk; 
and  the  meeting  had  regularly  adjourned  to  the 
usual  time  in  the  4th  month  the  next  year. 
The  Hicksite  yearly  meeting  of  the  10th  month, 
1827,  adjourned  to  the  4th  month  following — 
not  to  the  time  to  which  the  yearly  meeting  of 
Philadelphia  was  adjourned — but  to  an  "ear- 
lier week."  Here  was  evidently  a  new  meet- 
ing, having  no  connection  with  the  old  yearly 
meeting  of  Philadelphia;  but  professedly  de- 
signed to  be  separate  from  it.  That  new  meet- 
ing, it  appears,  addressed  an  epistle  to  the 
yearly  meeting  in  London.  I  have  never  seen 
the  epistle,  but  suppose  it  claimed  to  be  from 
the  yearly  meeting  of  Philadelphia.  If  this 
was  the  fact,  it  is  evident,  to  those  acquainted 
with  the  previous  course  of  events,  that  they 
intended  to  practise  a  fraud  on  the  yearly 
meeting  of  London.  If  they  addressed  an 
epistle  to  that  meeting,  claiming  the  character 
of  the  yearly  meeting  of  Philadelphia — in  short, 
if  they  did  not  honestly  state  the  facts,  that  they 
had  separated  from  the  old  yearly  meeting,  and 
set  up  one,  expressly  for  those  in  unity  with 
them,  and  favourable  to  their  views — it  was  an 
attempted/roM(Z,  and  it  must  require  no  small 
degree  of  hardness  of  face  now  to  complain  of 
being  detected.  If  they  did  make  an  honest 
statement  of  facts,  they  must  have  realized  the 
sentence  formerly  pronounced — "out  of  thine 
own  mouth  art  thou  condemned."  For  they 
could  not  expect  that  a  wise  and  religious 
body  like  the  yearly  meeting  of  London,  would 
recognise  (as  an  old  yearly  meeting)  a  new  as- 
sociation arising  out  of  a  separation  from  the 
Society.  The  epistle  was  rejected,  and  a  mi- 
nute was  formed,  recording  this  conclusion.  In 
1830,  we  understand,  they  addressed  another 
epistle  to  London,  which  also  was  rejected. 

But  the  yearly  meeting  in  London  did  not 
rest  satisfied  with  merely  declining  to  recog- 
nise the  Hicksite  meeting  as  a  branch  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  It  disclaimed  any  reli- 
gious fellowship  or  communion  with  them,  and 
issued  a  doctrinal  declaration,  which  came  in 


direct  contradiction  of  the  doctrines  of  Elias 
Hicks  and  his  followers.  The  writer  in  the 
Advocate  complains  of  this  proceeding,  as  con- 
trary to  the  common  principles  of  justice,  in 
condemning  them  on  a  mere  ex-parte  repre- 
sentation of  the  controversy  going  on  in  this 
country.  But  this  objection  is  stripped  of  its 
plausibility,  when  the  subject  is  placed  in  a 
proper  point  of  view.  The  Sermons  of  Elias 
Hicks,  together  with  the  pamphlets  and  peri- 
odical publications  which  were  put  in  circula- 
tion by  his  followers,  had  been  regularly  for- 
warded to  Friends  in  England,  and  by  these 
means  the  opportunity  was  afforded,  at  least 
to  some  of  them,  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the 
doctrines  by  which  the  schism  was  produced. 
Their  communication  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  yearly  meeting  of  London,  and  in 
that  committee,  I  understand,  the  fact  was  dis- 
tinctly stated,  that  the  opportunity  had  been 
afforded  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  views 
of  the  separatists,  through  the  medium  of  their 
own  publications.  Add  to  this,  the  evidence 
already  noticed,  which  their  communications 
must  have  carried  with  them,  of  having  been 
the  papers  of  a  new  association,  and  not  the 
epistles  of  the  old  yearly  meeting  of  Philadel- 
phia,— and  their  rejection,  so  far  from  being 
chargeable  with  injustice,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  only  result  to  which  the  meeting  could  pro- 
perly have  arrived. 

As  to  the  minute,  declaratory  of  the  faith  of 
the  Society,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
of  its  being  within  the  province  of  that  yearly 
meeting.  It  is  conformable  with  the  practice 
of  the  Society,  from  the  early  periods  of  its 
history.  And  if  it  comes  in  conflict  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  separatists — if  in  setting  forth 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, and  declaring  the  belief  of  the  Society  in 
them,  the  Hicksites  feel  themselves  testified 
against,  they  ought  to  feel  the  force  of  that  tes- 
timony, rather  than  to  indulge  in  invectives 
against  those  by  whom  it  has  been  borne. 

After  disposing  pf  the  yearly  meeting  of 
London  by  a  summary  process,  predicated  on 
the  rejection  of  the  Hicksite  documents  and 
doctrines,  the  writer  in  the  Advocate  proceeds: 
"From  matter  of  fact,  we  proceed  to  examine 
their  belief."  It  is  very  probable  that  the  wri- 
ter would  be  able  to  vindicate  himself  from  the 
charge  of  coming  in  contact  with  the  senti- 
ments of  the  founder  of  their  sect,  by  saying 
that,  when  Elias  Hicks  told  his  hearers  that 
they  "  need  not  trouble  [themselves]  or  recom- 
mend to  [their]  friends  what  they  must  believe 
— that  they  must  believe  this  or  that — it  is  all 
nonsense"— he  only  intended  that  they  need 
not  trouble  themselves  about  the  infidel  opi- 
nions of  their  friends — but  that,  in  regard  to  or- 
thodox belief,  that  is,  a  belief  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  religion,  they  should  leave  no 
stone  unturned  to  bring  it  into  discredit.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  writer  has  given  himself 
much  trouble  about  our  belief,  and  in  doing 
this,  he  has  added  another  evidence,  to  the 
many  that  were  already  in  existence,  that  the 
doctrines  of  the  Hicksite  Society  are  totally  at 
variance  with  those  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
He  notices  the  passage  in  the  Testimony  which 
says  :  "  The  article  of  belief  which  stands  fore- 
most in  its  nature  and  importance,  and  that 


which  is  the  foundation  of  all  others,  is  the 
being  of  one  God,  infinite  in  all  his  attributes, 
and  existing  in  his  own  divine  perfections '  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting.'  This  one  true, 
eternal,  and  incomprehensible  God  created 
and  still  upholds  'all  things  by  the  word  of  his 
power.'  In  His  infinite  goodness  He  has  been 
pleased  to  reveal  to  mankind,  a  knowledge  of 
himself,"  &c.  On  this  passage  the  writer 
says,  "  So  far  very  good.  But  how  this  can  be 
made  to  agree  with  other  parts  of  the  Testi- 
mony will  be  seen."  This  last  sentence  was 
evidently  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  we 
believe  in  a  plurality  of  Gods.  The  writer, 
however,  has  been  totally  unable  to  make  out 
his  case,  after  he  had  thus  publicly  intimated 
his  intentions.  Supported  by  the  Testimony, 
not  only  of  our  primitive  Friends,  but  of  the 
Evangelists  and  Apostles,  and  the  clear  decla- 
rations of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself,  we 
have  the  consoling  reflection,  that  no  weapon 
formed  against  us  has  prospered,  and  every 
tongue  that  has  risen  in  judgment  against  us 
has  been  condemned. 

He  professes  to  "  pass  over"  what  he  calls 
"the  metaphysical  argument"  "about  'the  lapse 
of  our  prime  ancestors,'  'affecting  remotely  all 
their  posterity,'  and  the  attempt  to  distinguish 
between  the  effects  of  Adam's  fall  upon  us, 
or  the  guilt  or  sin  of  our  own  actual  transgres- 
sions." He  takes  occasion,  however,  to  show, 
in  the  most  unequivocal  manner,  that  they  dis- 
sent from  the  clearly  established  doctrine  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  on  these  points,  as  un- 
equivocally declared  by  the  first  and  most  emi- 
nent members  of  the  Society,  and  acknowledg- 
ed from  that  day  to  this.  He  says:  "All  such 
'speculative  opinions,'  like  the  questions  of  the 
ancient  sophists,  about  which  many  a  Grecian 
moralist  vexed  his  intellects  to  no  purpose, 
may  serve  to  puzzle  the  theologian,  but  can  be 
of  no  practical  utility  to  any  sober  Christian. 
The  time  spent  in  such  idle  speculations  is 
worse  than  thrown  away;  because  no  man  liv- 
ing ever  yet  had  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  sin  of  our  'prime  an- 
cestors' could  affect  'remotely  all  their  posteri- 
ty.' It  would  be  vain  and  idle  to  pretend  to 
argue  about  that  which  nobody  understands." 
Advocate,  vol.  iii.  p.  413.  With  such  a  quota- 
tion as  the  foregoing  before  him,  no  man  in 
his  sober  senses  can  deny  that  the  Hicksites 
resort  to  dogmatic  assertion  in  the  place  of 
sound  argument.  But  these  declarations  con- 
vey an  air  of  confidence  and  self  conceit  on 
the  part  of  the  writer,  which  may  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  in  character  with  the  cause  he 
was  endeavouring  to  maintain. 

It  was  perfectly  gratuitous  for  him  to  say, 
that  the  doctrines  in  question  "can  have  no 
practical  utility  to  any  sober  Christian."  If  he 
has  derived  no  practical  utility  himself  from 
this  source,  it  is  no  reason  that  he  should  be 
qualified  to  answer  for  all  sober  Christians. 
He  should  have  recollected  that  he,  and  those 
for  whom  he  undertakes  to  answer,  stand  on 
very  different  ground.  He  disbelieves  a  doc- 
trine which  they  believe.  He  finds  "  no  practi- 
cal utility"  from  the  "speculations"  in  which 
he  has  indulged  on  the  subject — they  profess 
to  find  important  advantages  from  the  doctrine 
in  the  light  in  which  they  contemplate  it. 
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Now  it  seems  to  me,  that  all  that  chanty  itself 
would  concede  to  him,  is,  that  he  finds  no  prac- 
tical utility  in  the  subject  according  to  his 
views  of  it.    Let  him  then  grant  to  us  what 
we  concede  to  him,  and  the  censure  of  his 
dogma  will  recoil  back  upon  his  own  system 
But  what  shall  we  say  to  his  bold  assertion, 
that  "  no  man  living  ever  yet  had  a  clear  and 
distinct  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  sin  of 
'our  prime  ancestors'  could  affect  remotely  all 
their  posterity !"  To  draw  the  conclusion,  that 
"no  man  living  ever  yet"  had  clear  and  dis- 
tinct ideas  on  this  subject,  because  he  himself 
had  not,  discovers  neither  humility  nor  correct 
reasoning.    The  assertion  must  certainly  be 
predicated  on  the  belief  that  no  man  living 
ever  yet  had  clearer  or  more  distinct  ideas  on 
the  subject  than  himself.    Perhaps  some  of  his 
Hicksite  readers  may  entertain  the  same  opi- 
nion, but  I  should  hardly  expect  that  such  a  pa- 
rade of  himself  before  the  public  would  be  cal- 
culated to  make  converts  among  intelligent 
and  reflecting  people.    But  I  take  it  for  grant- 
ed, that,  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  itself,  he 
spoke  the  sentiment  of  their  society.    It  cer 
tainly  was  the  doctrine  of  their  founder.  It 
would  be  casting  an  unwarrantable  imputation 
of  ignorance  on  the  writer  in  the  Advocate,  to 
suppose  that  he  did  not  know  that  in  attacking 
this  part  of  the  Testimony  he  was  equally  at- 
tacking our  primitive  Friends.    The  evidence 
was  before  him  in  the  Testimony  itself.  He 
knew  that  the  quotations  in  the  Testimony, 
from  Barclay's  Apology,  were  unanswerable, 
and  therefore  it  was  no  doubt  that  he  passed 
them  over  in  silence;  virtually  admitting  that 
we  do  hold  the  doctrines  ofour  early  Fiiends. 
The  General  Committee  felt  a  desire  not  to 
swell  the  "Testimony,"  by  inserting  extracts  un- 
necessarily, or  the  quotations  would  have  been 
much  more  extensive.  Still,  on  the  point  before 
us,  they  were  too  clear  and  forcible  for  our  ad- 
versary even  to  attempt  to  reconcile  them  to 
the  opinions  of  the  New  Sect.    It  is  therefore 
asserted,  without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
our  early  Friends  did  hold  the  doctrine  set 
forth  in  the  Testimony  in  regard  to  the  effects 
of  the  fall,  and  the  distinction  which  is  to  be 
drawn  between  those  effects  and  the  guilt  or  sin 
ofour  own  actual  transgressions. 

Thus  far  the  writer  in  the  Advocate  has 
completely  succeeded  in  proving  (though  per 
fectly  gratuitously,  for  the  proof  was  abun- 
dant before)  that  the  Hicksites  do  not  hold  the 
ancient  clearly  established  doctrines  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  I  have  no  sort  of  ob- 
jection to  their  multiplying  proofs  of  this  de- 
scription. For  while  they  have  perseveringly 
insisted  that  they  hold  the  original  doctrines  of 
the  Society,  and  no  doubt  have  succeeded  in 
drawing  many  into  this  persuasion,  it  is  but 
just  that  their  own  declarations  should  de- 
stroy their  own  sophistry,  and  present  their 
doctrines  to  the  view  of  the  world  in  their  own 
genuine  character — irreconcileable  to  the  Tes- 
timonies of  our  early  Friends,  and  of  the  Holy 
Scripture. 

(To  be  continued.) 


One  bright  and  living  example  of  piety,  in  the  midst 
of  those  wandering  from  God,  is  worth  a  thousand 
speculative  illustrations  of  the  benofit  and  happiness  of 
religion,  in  persuading  others  to  return. — C.  S.  Stewart 


For  "  The  Friend." 
COUNSEL  TO  MINISTERS. 

George  Fox's  preaching  is  described  by  one 
of  his  cotemporaries  as  consisting  of  short,  pithy 
sentences,  more  like  texts  for  others  to  com- 
ment and  enlarge  upon,  than  a  regularly  con- 
nected discourse.  The  subjoined  excellent 
advice  on  the  ministry,  delivered  by  him  in  a 
large  meeting  of  Friends,  partakes  of  this  cha- 
racter, and  is  well  worth  being  generally  known 
and  regarded  by  his  successors  in  religious 
profession.  The  condition  of  many  who  were 
once  acceptable  preachers  and  members  in  the 
Society,  but  have  made  shipwreck  of  faith  and 
of  a  good  conscience,  and  are  now  little  better 
than  sounding  brass,  though  they  still  have 
words  in  abundance,  teaches  us  that  it  is  es- 
sential to  the  preservation  of  a  sound  and 
living  ministry,  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  So- 
ciety at  large,  that  right  views  should  be 
entertained  on  this  highly  important  subject. 
A  fondness  for  preaching  may  induce  the 
conclusion,  that  divine  worship  can  hardly  be 
performed  without  it,  and  rather  than  be  silent, 
to  prefer  any  thing  that  has  the  form,  though 
destitute  of  the  authority.  Ministers  may  be 
ensnared  by  this  thirst  for  words,  and  induced 
to  gratify  it,  not  perceiving  they  are  actuated 
by  a  wrong  spirit,  under  the  plausible  guise  of 
feeding  the  flock  and  promoting  the  Redeem- 
er's kingdom.  A  spurious  ministry  has  in- 
flicted incalculable  injury  upon  the  Society, 
and  while  it  is  proper  to  acknowledge  the 
blessing  of  instrumental  help,  and  to  guard 
against  a  hypercritical  temper,  in  judging  the 
labours  of  those  engaged  in  the  work,  it  is  in 
dispensable  to  recollect  and  maintain  the  apos 
tolic  doctrine,  that  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
stands  not  in  word  only,  that  it  is  not  preached 
with  the  enticing  words  of  men's  wisdom,  but 
in  demonstration  of  the  spirit  and  of  power, 
that  our  faith  should  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of 
men,  but  in  the  power  of  God.  If  the  extracts 
are  not  too  voluminous,  the  publication  of  the 
hints  which  they  convey  may  not  be  unsea 
sonable.  H. 


"  Take  heed  of  destroying  that  which  ye 
have  begotten  :  for  that  which  destroys,  goes 
out,  and  is  the  cast-away.  And  though  that 
be  true,  yea,  and  may  be  the  pure  truth  which 
such  a  one  speaks,  yet  if  he  doth  not  remain  in 
that,  and  live  in  that  in  his  particular,"but  goes 
out,  the  same  which  he  is  gone  out  from  cometh 
over  him.  So  that  which  calms  and  cools  the 
spirits,  goes  over  the  worfci,  and  brings  to  the 
Father,  to  inherit  the  life  eternal  ;  and  reaches 
to  the  spirits  in  prison  in  all.  Therefore  in  the 
living,  immovable  word  of  the  Lord  God 
dwell,  in  the  renown  thereof:  and  remain  on 
the  foundation  that  is  pure,  and  that  is  sure  : 
for  whosoever  goes  out  from  the  pure,  and 
ministers  not  in  and  from  that,  he  comes  to  nn 
end,  and  doth  not  remain  ;  although  he  may 
have  had  a  time,  and  may  have  been  service- 
able for  a  time,  while  he  lived  in  the  thing. 

"  Take  heed  of  many  words  ;  what  reacheth 
to  the  life  settles  in  the  life.  That  which 
cometh  from  the  life,  and  is  received  from  God, 
reacheth  to  the  life,  and  settles  others  in  the 
life:  the  work  is  not  now  as  it  was  at  first ; 
the  work  now  is,  to  settle  and  stay  in  the  life. 


For  as  Friends  have  been  led  to  minister  in  the 
power,  and  the  power  hath  gone  through,  so 
that  there  hath  grown  an  understanding  among 
both  people  of  the  world  and  Friends,so  Friends 
must  be  kept  in  the  life  which  is  pure,  that  with 
that  they  may  answer  the  pure  life  of  God  in 
others.  If  Friends  do  not  live  in  the  pure  life 
which  they  speak  of,  to  answer  the  life  in  those 
they  speak  to,  the  other  part  steps  in  ;  and  so 
there  comes  up  an  outward  acquaintance,  and 
he  lets  that  come  over  him.  But  as  every  one 
is  kept  living  in  the  life  of  God,  over  all  that 
which  is  contrary,  they  are  in  their  places ; 
then  they  do  not  lay  hands  on  any  suddenly, 
which  is  the  danger  now:  for  if  any  one  do,  he 
may  lose  his  discerning,  may  lay  hands  on  the 
wrong  part,  so  let  the  deceit  come  too  near 
him  ;  and  the  deceit  will  steal  over,  so  that  it 
will  be  a  hard  thing  for  him  to  get  it  down. 
There  is  no  one  strikes  his  fellow  servants, 
but  first  he  is  gone  from  the  pure  in  his  own 
particular  ;  for  when  he  goeth  from  the  light 
he  is  enlightened  withal,  then  he  strikes  ;  and 
then  he  hath  his  reward  :  the  light,  which  he  is 
gone  from  Christ,  comes,  and  gives  him  his  re- 
ward. This  is  the  state  of  the  evil  servants. 
The  boisterous,  the  hasty  and  rash,  beget  no- 
thing to  God;  but  the  life,  which  doth  reach  the 
life,  is  that  which  begets  to  God.  When  all 
are  settled  in  the  life  they  are  in  that  which  re- 
mains for  ever  ;  and  what  is  received  there,  is 
received  from  the  Lord;  and  what  one  receiveth 
from  the  Lord,  he  keepeth ;  so  he  sitteth  still, 
cool,  and  quiet  in  his  own  spirit,  and  gives  it 
forth  as  he  is  moved. 

"  Friends,  This  is  the  word  of  the  Lord  to 
you  all,  be  watchful  and  careful  in  all  meet- 
ings ye  come  into ;  for  where  Friends  are  sit- 
ting together  in  silence,  they  are  many  times 
gathered  into  their  own  measures.  When  a 
man  is  come  newly  out  of  the  world,  from  min- 
istering to  the  world's  people,  he  cometh  out 
of  the  dirt;  and  then  he  had  need  take  heed 
that  he  be  not  rash.  For  when  he  comes  in- 
to a  silent  meeting,  that  is  another  state,  then 
he  must  come,  and  feel  his  own  spirit,  how  it  is 
when  he  comes  to  them  that  sit  silent.  If  he 
be  rash,  they  will  judge  him  ;  that  having  been 
in  the  world,  and  amongst  the  world,  the  heat 
is  not  yet  off  him.  For  he  may  come  in  the 
heat  of  the  spirit  out  of  the  world,  whereas 
the  others  are  still  and  cool ;  and  his  condition 
in  that,  not  being  agreeable  to  theirs,  he  may 
rather  do  them  hurt,  by  begetting  them  out  of 
the  cool  state  into  the  heating  state,  if  he  be 
not  in  that  which  commands  his  own  spirit, 
and  gives  him  to  know  it. 

"  There  is  great  danger  too  in  travelling 
abroad  in  the  world.  The  same  power,  that 
moves  any  to  go  forth,  is  that  which  must 
keep  them.  For  it  is  the  greatest  danger  to 
go  abroad,  except  a  man  be  moved  of  the 
Lord,  and  go  in  the  power  of  the  Lord  ;  for 
then,  he  keeping  in  the  power,  is  kept  by  it  in 
his  journey,  and  in  his  work  :  it  will  enable  him 
to  answer  the  transgressed,  and  keep  above 
the  transgressor.  Every  one  feeling  the  dan- 
ger to  his  own  particular  in  travelling  abroad, 
there  the  pure  fear  of  the  Lord  will  be  placed 
and  kept  in.  Though  they  that  travel  may 
have  openings  when  they  arc  abroad^  to  minis- 
ter to  others,  yet,  for  their  own  particular 


THE  FRIEND. 


growth,  they  must  dwell  in  that  which  doth 
open  ;  and  that  will  keep  down  that  which 
would  boast.  For  the  minister  comes  into  the 
death,  to  that  which  is  in  the  death  and  in  pri- 
son, and  so  returns  up  again  into  the  life,  into 
the  power,  and  into  the  wisdom,  to  preserve 
him  clean. 

«  This  is  the  word  of  the  Lord  God  to  you 
all ;  feel  that  ye  stand  in  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  ;  for  every  man's  word  shall  be  his  bur- 
then ;  but  the  word  of  the  Lord  is  pure,  and 
answers  the  pure  in  every  one.  The  word  of 
the  Lord  is  that  which  was  in  the  beginning, 
and  brings  to  the  beginning.  It  is  a  hammer 
to  beat  down  the  transgressor  (not  the  trans- 
gressed) and  as  a  fire  to  burn  up  that  which 
is  contrary  to  it.  Friends,  come  into  that 
which  is  over  all  the  spirits  of  the  world,  fa- 
thoms all  the  spirits  of  the  world,  and  stands  in 
the  patience;  with  that  ye  may  see  where  others 
stand,  and  reach  that  which  is  of  God  in  every 
one.  Here  is  no  strife,  no  contention,  out  oi 
transgression:  for  he  that  goeth  into  strife,  and 
into  contention,  he  is  [gone]  from  the  pure  Spi- 
rit. For  where  any  goeth  into  contention,  if 
any  thing  hath  been  begotten  by  him  be- 
fore, that  contentious  nature  doth  get  atop, 
spoileth  that  which  was  begotten,  and  quench- 
eth  his  own  prophesying.  So  if  that  be  not. 
subjected  by  the  power  in  the  particular,  which 
would  arise  into  strife,  that  is  dangerous. 

"  If  any  one  have  a  moving  to  any  place,  and 
have  spoken  what  they  were  moved  of  the 
Lord,  let  them  return  to  their  habitation  again, 
and  live  in  the  pure  life  of  God,  and  in  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  ;  so  will  ye  be  kept  in  the  life,  in 
the  solid  and  seasoned  spirit,  and  preach  as 
well  in  life  as  with  words  (none  must  be  light 
or  wild.)    For  the  seed  of  God  is  weighty, 
brings  to  be  solid,  and  leads  into  the  wisdom 
of  God,  by  which  the  wisdom  of  the  creation 
is  known.    But  if  that  part  be  up  which  runs 
into  the  imaginations,  and  that  part  be  stand- 
ing in  which  the  imaginations  come  up,  and 
the  pure  spirit  be  not  thoroughly  come  up 
to  rule  and  reign,  then  that  will  run  out  that  will 
glory,  boast,  and  vapour;  and  so  will  such  a 
one  spoil  that  which  opened  to  him  :  this  is  for 
condemnation.    Let  every  one  mind  that  which 
feels  through  and  commands  his  spirit,  where- 
by every  one  may  know  what  spirit  he  is  of ; 
for  he  should  first  try  his  own  spirit,  and  then 
he  may  try  others,  he  should  first  know  his 
own  spirit,  and   then  he  may  know  others. 
Therefore  that  which  doth  command  all  these 
spirits,  where  the  heats  and  burnings  come  in 
and  get  up,  in  that  wait  which  chains  them 
down  and  cools :  that  is  the  elect,  the  heir  of 
the  promise  ofGod.    For  no  hasty,  rash,  brit 
tie  spirits  (though  they  have  prophecies)  have 
held  out,  and  gone  through,  they  not  bein<; 
subjected  in  the  prophecy.    The  earthly  will 
not  abide,  for  it  is  brittle  ;  in  that  state  the 
ministry  was  another's,  not  the  Son's ;  for  the 
Son  hath  life  in  himself,  and  the  Son  hath  the 
power,  which  man  being  obedient  to,  he  may 
be  serviceable  :  but  if  he  go  from  the  pure  pow- 
er, he  falls  and  abuseth  it.    Therefore  let  your 
faith  stand  in  the  pure  power  of  the  Lord  God, 
and  do  not  ahuse  it;  but  let  that  search  through, 
and  work  through  ;  and  let  every  one  stand 
in  the  power  of  the  Lord,  which  reacbeth  the 


seed  of  God,  which  is  the  heir  of  the  promise 
of  life  without  end.  Let  none  be  hasty  to 
speak  ;  for  ye  have  time  enough,  and  with  an 
eye  ye  may  reach  the  witness  ;  neither  let  any 
be  backward  when  ye  are  moved,  for  that 
brings  destruction.  Truth  has  an  honour  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  are  not  friends;  so  that 
all  friends  being  kept  in  the  truth,  they  are 
kept  in  the  honour,  they  are  honourable,  for 
that  will  honour  them:  but  if  any  lose  the  pow- 
er, lose  the  life,  they  lose  their  crown,  they 
lose  their  honour,  they  lo3e  the  cross  which 
should  crucify  them,  and  they  crucify  the  just; 
and  by  losing  the  power,  the  lamb  comes  to  be 
slain." 


44  It  is  a  weighty  thing  to  be  in  the  work  of 
the  ministry  of  the  Lord  God,  and  to  go  forth 
in  that.  It  is  not  as  a  customary  preaching  ; 
it  is  to  bring  people  to  the  end  of  all  outward 
preaching.  For  when  ye  have  declared  the 
truth  to  the  people,  and  they  have  received  it, 
and  are  come  into  that  which  ye  spake  of,  the 
uttering  of  many  words,  and  long  declarations 
out  of  the  life,  may  beget  them  into  a  form. 
And  if  any  should  run  on  rashly  into  words 
again,  without  the  savour  of  life,  those  that  are 
come  into  the  thing  he  spake  of  will  judge  him; 
whereby  he  may  hurt  again  that  which  he  had 
raised  up  before.  So,  friends,  ye  must  all  come 
into  the  thing  that  is  spoken  in  the  openings  of 
the  heavenly  life  among  you,  and  walk  in  the 
love  of  God,  that  they  may  answer  the  thing 
spoken  to. 

"  And  take  heed  all  of  running  into  inordi- 
nate affections  ;  for  when  people  come  to  own 
you,  there  is  danger  of  the  wrong  part  getting 
up.  There  was  a  strife  among  the  disciples 
of  Christ,  who  should  be  the  greatest.  Christ 
told  them,  '  The  heathen  exercise  lordship,  and 
have  dominion  over  one  another  ;  but  it  shall 
not  be  so  with  you.'  For  Christ  the  seed 
was  to  come  up  in  every  one  of  them;  so  then 
where  is  the  greatest?  That  part  in  the  disci- 
ples, which  looked  to  be  the  greatest,  was  the 
same  that  was  in  the  Gentiles.  This  is  the 
word  of  the  Lord  God  to  you  all,  keep  down, 
keep  low,  that  nothing  may  rule  nor  reign  in 
you,  but  life  itself. 

"  The  power  being  lived  in,  the  cross  is  lived 
in  ;  and  wherever  friends  come  in  this,  they 
draw  the  power  and  the  life  over  ;  they  leave  a 
witness  behind  them,  answering  the  witness  of 
God  in  others.    Where  this  is  lived  in,  there 
is  no  want  of  wisdom,  no  want  of  power;  no 
want  of  knowledge;  he  that  ministereth  in  this, 
seeth  with  the  eye  which  the  Lord  openeth  in 
him,  what  is  for  the  fire,  and  what  is  for  the 
sword,  what  must  be  fed  with  judgment,  and 
what  must  be  nourished.     This  brings  all 
down,  and  to  be  low,  every  one  keeping  to  the 
power  ;  for  let  a  man  get  up  ever  so  high,  he 
must  come  down  again  to  the  power  where  he 
left  ;  what  he  went  from,  he  must  come  down 
again  to  that.    Before  all  these  wicked  spi- 
rits be  got  down,  which  are  rambling  abroad, 
Friends  must  have  patience,  must  wait  in  the 
patience,  in  the  cool  life ;  and  who  is  in  this 
doing  the  work  of  the  Lord,  he  hath  the  tast- 
ing and  the  feeling  of  the  Lamb's  power  and 
authority.    Therefore,  all  Friends,  keep  cool 
and  quiet  in  the  power  of  the  Lord  God  ;  and 


all  that  is  contrary  will  be  subjected;  the  Lamb 
hath  the  victory,  in  the  seed  through  the  pa- 
tience. 

For  "The  Friend." 
THE  CROSS  OF  CHRIST. 

The  great  work  and  business  of  the  cross 
of  Christ  in  man  is  self  denial ;  a  word  of  much 
depth  in  itself,  so  of  sore  contradiction  to  the 
world  ;  little  understood  but  less  embraced  by 
it ;  yet  it  must  be  borne  for  all  that.  The  Son 
of  God  is  gone  before  us,  and  by  the  bitter  cup 
he  drank,  and  baptism  he  suffered,  has  left  us 
an  example,  that  we  should  follow  his  steps — 
which  made  him  put  that  hard  question  to  the 
wife  of  Zebedee  and  her  two  sons,  upon  her 
soliciting  that  one  might  sit  at  his  right  and 
the  other  at  his  left  hand  in  his  kingdom,  "  are 
ye  able  to  drink  of  the  cup  that  I  shall  drink  of, 
and  to  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  I  am  bap- 
tized with?"  It  seems  their  faith  was  strong; 
they  answered,  *  we  are  able  ;'  upon  which  he 
replied,  "ye  shall  drink  indeed  of  my  cup,  and 
be  baptized  with  the  baptism  I  am  baptized 
with  ;"  but  their  reward  he  left  with  his  Father. 
What  was  his  cup  he  drank,  asd  baptism  he 
suffered  ?  I  answer  they  were  the  denial  and 
offering  up  of  himself  by  the  eternal  Spirit  to 
the  will  of  God,  undergoing  the  tribulations 
of  his  life,  and  agonies  of  his  death,  upon  the 
cross,  for  man's  salvation.  What  is  our  cup 
and  cross  that  we  should  drink  and  suffer? 
They  are  the  denying  and  offering  up  of  our- 
selves by  the  same  Spirit,  to  do  or  suffer  the 
will  of  God  for  his  service  and  glory  ;  which  is 
the  true  life  and  obedience  of  the  cross  of  Jesus, 
narrow  still,  but  before,  an  unbeaten  way.  For 
when  there  was  none  to  help,  not  one  to  open 
the  seals,  to  give  knowledge,  to  direct  the 
course  of  poor  man's  recovery,  he  came  in  the 
greatness  of  his  love  and  strength;  and  though 
clothed  with  the  infirmities  of  a  mortal  man, 
being  within  fortified  by  the  Almightiness  of 
an  immortal  God,  he  travelled  through  all  the 
straits  and  difficulties  of  humanity,  and  first  of 
all  others,  trod  the  untrodden  path  to  blessed- 
ness. 

O  come,  let  us  follow  him  ;  the  most  unwea- 
ried, the  most  victorious  Captain  of  our  salva- 
tion !  to  whom  all  the  great  Alexanders  and 
mighty  Caesars  of  the  world  are  less  than  the 
poorest  soldiers  of  their  camps  could  be  to 
them.  True,  they  were  all  great  princes  of 
their  kind  and  conquerors  too,  but  on  very  dif- 
ferent principles.  For  Christ  made  himself  of 
no  reputation,  to  save  mankind;  but  these  plen- 
tifully ruined  people,  to  augment  theirs.  They 
vanquished  others,  not  themselves  ;  Christ  con- 
quered self,  that  ever  vanquished  them  ;  of  me- 
rit, therefore,  the  most  excellent  prince  and 
conqueror.  Besides,  they  advanced  their  em- 
pire by  rapine  and  blood,  but  he  by  suffering 
and  persuasion;  he  never  by  compulsion,  they 
always  by  force,  prevailed.  Misery  and  slavery 
followed  all  their  victories  ;  his  brought  great- 
er freedom  and,  felicity  to  those  he  overcame. 
In  all  they  did,  they  sought  to  please  them- 
selves ;  in  all  he  did,  he  aimed  to  please  his 
Father,  who  is  God  of  gods,  King  of  kings, 
and  Lord  of  lords.  It  is  this  most  perfect 
pattern  of  self  denial,  we  must  follow,  if  ever 
we  will  come  to  glory. — Pain's  Works. 
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MISMANAGEMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 

The  conundrum  asks,  "What  Miss  will 
ruin  any  child  ?"  and  the  answer  is  clearly 
enough,  Mis — management.  Books  without 
number  have  been  written,  sermons  preached, 
and  societies  formed,  to  assist  parents  in  the 
education  of  their  children  ;  yet  a  judicious 
observer  is  constantly  pained  by  the  deplorable 
mistakes  made  on  this  important  subject. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  visited  a  mother  whose 
youngest  child  was  ill.  The  spoiled  pet  cried 
for  some  mince-pie,  which  she  had  seen  on  the 
table  a  few  minutes  before.  The  mother  told 
her  it  was  all  gone  ;  whispering  to  a  child  a 
few  years  older  not  to  tell  her  she  had  seen  it 
put  into  the  closet.  What  a  lesson  of  decep- 
tion for  the  older  daughter  !  The  little  invalid 
had  probably  been  deceived  before ;  for  not- 
withstanding her  mother's  protestation,  she 
still  continued  to  scream  for  mince-pie. — 
"  Mother  hasn't  got  any  for  her  darling,"  was 
the  reply  of  the  injudicious  parent ;  "  pussy 
came  and  eat  it  all  up !"  What  a  lesson  of 
falsehood  for  the  youngest  daughter. 

Being  an  intimate  friend,  I  suggested  the 
impropriety  o£  such  proceeding,  and  the  dan- 
gerous consequences  likely  to  result  from  it. 
The  lady  assured  me  I  made  too  serious  a 
matter  of  such  a  trifling  affair.  "  Nothing  is 
trifling  to  the  mind  of  a  child,"  said  I ;  "  every 
casual  word  is  a  seed  dropped  into  a  fertile 
soil ;  it  will  take  root,  and  bear  fruit,  either 
good  or  evil.  Those  who  paint  in  stucco 
cannot  alter  a  shade  they  have  once  laid  in  ; 
if  a  mistake  is  made,  it  must  endure  as  long  as 
the  work  ;  and  thus  it  is  with  a  mother's  ex- 
ample to  her  children.  We  may  do  a  great 
deal  in  after  years  to  correct  evil  habits  formed 
in  youth,  but  the  tendency  to  those  habits  re- 
mains with  us  for  life.  Deception  in  small 
things  leads  to  deception  in  greater  things  ; 
and  this  affair  of  the  mince-pie  may  end  in  mak- 
ing artful  hypocrites  of  both  your  daughters." 

The  mother  seemed  distressed.  "  But  how," 
asked  she,  "  can  I  be  expected  to  know  much 
about  education,  when  I  went  to  school  so 
little  myself  V 

"  My  dear  madam,"  I  replied,  "  that  is  a 
very  common  and  pernicious  error.  Going  to 
school  is  not  education.  The  government  of 
our  thoughts,  feelings,  and  expressions,  by  our 
own  fire-sides,  every  day  of  our  lives,  is  what 
constitutes  the  education  of  our  children, — not 
the  comparatively  unimportant  lessons  learned 
at  school.  You  do  not  need  book-learning 
to  educate  your  children.  A  plain  simple  re- 
gard to  truth  and  nature  is  all  that  is  wanted. 
You  do  not  need  to  go  to  school,  to  learn  that 
a  falsehood  is  wrong  ;  yet  you  told  your  little 
daughter  that  the  cat  had  eaten  the  mince-pie, 
when  both  you  and  her  sister  knew  it  was  not 
true.  You  have  the  kindest  intentions  in  the 
world  ;  but  you  must  not  be  surprised,  my  dear 
friend,  if  your  children  tell  lies,  and  say  in 
excuse,  '  mother  tells  lies  to  us.' " 

Another  of  my  acquaintances  has  an  unruly 
little  son,  who,  when  any  thing  is  refused  him, 
immediately  says,  M  Mother,  if  you  don't  give 
it  to  me,  I'll  roar."  And  the  mother,  from 
sheer  indolence,  generally  yields  to  the  threat, 
as  she  says,  to  avoid  trouble.    But  in  this  case 


the  old  proverb  is  peculiarly  true,  "  Lazy 
folks  take  the  most  pains."  Shut  a  boy  up  by 
himself,  whenever  he  begins  to  cry  for  what  it 
is  improper  to  have,  and  he  will  soon  be  cured 
of  saying,  "  if  you  don't  give  it  to  me*  I'll 
roar."  But  if  in  your  anxiety  to  avoid  a  con- 
test, you  yield  to  his  screams,  never  expect  an 
end  to  his  demands  upon  your  patience. 

A  third  mistake,  more  common  than  any, 
is  the  teaching  children  to  do  right  from  wrong 
motives.  Thus  a  boy  is  encouraged  to  be  kind, 
obliging,  and  generous,  by  being  told  that  he 
will  be  sure  to  gain  by  it  in  the  end  ;  that  others 
would  oblige  him  in  return  ;  that  nothing  is 
lost  by  gaining  friends  where  you  can,  &.c. 
Now  the  fact  is,  our  kind  and  benevolent 
actions  are  not  sure  to  meet  a  reward  in  this 
world  ;  the  chance  is,  it  will  be  far  otherwise  ; 
and  it  is  well  that  it  is  so, — for  if  the  motive  be 
selfish,  how  can  the  act  be  pure  ?  If  the 
fountain  be  polluted,  how  can  the  drop  lie 
stainless  ?  A  child  brought  up  to  expect  re- 
wards for  kindness  and  generosity,  and  finding 
in  manhood  that  his  early  expectations  were 
unfounded,  gradually  becomes  cold  and  selfish 
toward  the  world,  which  has  thus  disappointed 
him.  It  would  not  be  thus,  had  he  been  taught 
to  love  goodness  because  it  is  good  and  plea- 
sant in  the  sight  of  God. — Mass.  Journal. 

Advance  of  the  West. — It  is  stated  that 
wheat,  which  twelve  years  ago  was  worth  31 
cents  a  bushel  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Erie, 
now  fetches  75  cents;  and  the  value  of  many 
other  products,  and  of  the  land,  have  increased 
proportionably.  These  effects  are  attributed 
entirely  to  the  New  York  and  Welland  canals. 
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In  the  New  York  Christian  Advocate  of  the 
15th  inst.  we  find  inserted  the  Epistle  from 
the  yearly  meeting  of  Friends  in  London,  for 
1830  ;  appended  to  which  are  the  following 
remarks  : 

"  Our  readers  will  perceive  from  the  above 
epistle  the  same  spirit  of  love,  and  the  same 
zeal  for  the  maintenance  of  the  cardinal  truths 
of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ — the  divinity  and 
sacrificial  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  the 
operation  and  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit — 
which  have  distinguished  genuine  Christians 
in  all  ages.  It  is  lamentable,  indeed,  that  so 
great  a  proportion  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
this  country  have  swerved  from  the  belief  of 
some  of  these  essential  truths,  and  have  run 
into  that  mysticism  by  which  the  late  Elias 
Hicks  was  so  eminently  characterized.  We 
hope,  however,  that  time  and  sober  reflection 
may  bring  them  to  a  better  mind,  and  that  they 
may  be  induced  to  embrace  the  'whole  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus.'  " 

We  can  most  cordially  unite  in  the  hope 
expressed  in  the  concluding  words,  with  regard 
to  all  involved  in  the  lamented  secession,  and 
in  an  especial  manner  in  reference  to  that 
class  of  them,  including  probably  much  the 
larger  number,  who  have  joined  in  it,  scarcely 


knowing  why  or  wherefore.  We  cannot  but 
think  that  there  are  many  among  them,  who 
are  far  from  being  at  rest  in  their  present  situ- 
ation, and  if,  more  willing  to  yield  in  the  spirit 
of  true  Christian  magnanimity  to  their  better 
feelings,  however  contrary  to  the  pride  of 
human  nature,  would,  ere  long,  be  prepared 
to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  church  from 
whence  they  withdrew,  as  the  wandering  dove 
to  the  windows  of  the  ark. 


BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS. 
The  managers  of  the  Bible  Association  of 
Friends,  having  printed  an  edition  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  on  superfine  paper,  and  in  a  supe- 
rior style,  the  corresponding  committee  give 
notice  that  it  is  now  ready  for  delivery  at  the 
depository,  in  Carpenter  street,  below  Seventh 
street,  at  the  following  prices,  viz. 

per  copy. 

Two  volumes  in  neat  muslin  binding,  $5  00 
do.       do.  bound  in  calf,      7  00 

On  behalf  of  the  corresponding  committee, 
Thomas  Evans. 
Pkilada.  1th  mo.  22d,  1831. 

FRIENDS'  FAMILY  LIBRARY. 

A  second  volume,  under  the  above  general 
title,  part  of  the  series  of  which,  some  time 
since,  we  announced  the  plan,  is  now  printed 
and  for  sale  by  the  publisher,  Thomas  Kite, 
and  by  Nathan  Kite,  bookseller,  No.  64,  Wal- 
nut street.  It  consists  of"  Letters  on  Religi- 
ous Subjects,  written  by  divers  Friends  de- 
ceased," first  published  in  London  by  John 
Kendall,  2  vols,  in  one.  The  second  volume 
has  not  before  been  reprinted  in  this  country, 
and  the  whole  constitutes  a  collection  of  episto- 
lary communications,  which,  for  instruction,  for 
admonition,  for  consolation  under  trial,  and 
for  encouragement  in  well  doing,  is  well  wor- 
thy the  attention  of  minds  in  search  after  im- 
provement in  piety  and  virtue. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

The  visiting  managers,  for  this  month,  are, 
Bartholomew  Wistar,  255,  Arch  street;  Jo- 
seph R-  Jenks,  No.  5,  Vine  street  ;  William 
Burrough,  No.  1 1,  Vine  street. 

Attending  Physician. — Samuel  W.  Picker- 
ing, Frankford. 

Consulting  Physicians. — Thomas C.  James, 
No.  7,  York  Buildings;  Charles  Lukens,  N. 
W.  corner  of  Mulberry  and  Seventh  street; 
Charles  F.  Matlack,  No.  85,  Mulberry  street; 
Robert  M.  Huston,  No.  107,  Mulberry  street; 
Caspar  Wistar,  No.  184,  Mulberry  street. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  Auxiliary  Bible 
Association  of  Friends,  in  Philadelphia  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  will  be  held  in  Mulberry  street 
meeting  house,  on  7th  day,  30th  inst.  at  8 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Joseph  Warrington,  Sec'ry. 

Philada.  1th  mo.  16th,  1831. 

Lines  by  A.  received,  and  to  appear  in  our 
next. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
THE  WATCHMAN— NO.  24. 
If  these  essays  have  assumed  a  graver  cha- 
racter than  was  intended  when  they  were 
planned,  it  must  be  imputed  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times.  In  taking  up  my  pen  to 
write,  I  have  fallen  insensibly  into  trains 
of  thought,  inspired  by  the  conversation  of 
my  friends,  or  by  passing  events.  I  have 
thus  betrayed  the  secret  bias  of  my  mind,  and 
been  attracted,  in  common  with  those  around 
me,  to  the  discussion  of  grave  and  momentous 
subjects.  How  could  it  well  be  otherwise  ? 
Our  lot  has  been  cast  upon  a  troubled  sea  of 
opinion.  Doctrines,  the  best  settled  ;  truths, 
the  most  surely  sealed  ;  public  and  private 
character,  have  all  been  assailed.  There  are 
few  among  us,  of  whom  a  near  relative,  or  a 
nearer  friend,  was  not  seized  with  this  revo- 
lutionary frenzy.  We  have  thus  been  com- 
pelled to  think,  to  go  to  the  foundation  for  our 
principles,  to  shake  ourselves  free  from  the 
influence  of  personal  friendships  and  early 
prepossessions. 

The  natural  effects  of  this  should  be,  to 
impart  to  the  men  of  the  present  generation  a 
grave,  a  resolute,  and  independent  character, 
ft  ought  to  strengthen  our  confidence  in  prin- 
ciples, and  to  weaken  our  dependence  upon 
men.  What  can  disturb  the  serenity  of  that 
confidence  in  the  minds  of  those  whom  it  has 
carried  safely  through  so  many  disasters  ? 
Who  shall  tell  us  hereafter  of  the  infallibility 
of  any  mortal — us  who  have  witnessed  the  fall 
of  so  many  men  of  strength  and  talents  ? 

The  perfection  of  the  Christian  character 
may  be  said  to  spring  from  the  blended  action 
of  these  opposipg  forces — an  unswerving  faith 
in  the  truth  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
an  unslumbering  distrust  of  our  own  selves. 
As  the  latter  will  set  us  free  from  the  dominion 
of  passion  and  prejudice — the  greatest  of  the 
enemies  of  truth,  so  the  former  will  endue  us 
with  a  steadfast  purpose,  in  the  performance 
of  our  duties,  superior  to  all  the  obstacles  that 
are  in  the  world. 

Could  we  suppose  a  pure  Christian  com- 
munity to  exist,  of  which  all  the  individuals 
were  thus  influenced,  what  a  lovely  aspect 


would  it  present!  Not  only  would  all  be  found 
living  lives  of  the  greatest  purity  and  devoted- 
ness;  but  a  harmony,  a  singleness  of  thought 
and  purpose;  would  pervade  the  whole,  which 
would  give  the  greatest  effect  to  their  efforts 
for  the  common  good.  Each  one  being  in  the 
exercise  of  the  functions  for  which  his  talents 
and  his  experience  fit  him,  all  would  find  their 
proper  stations  in  the  church — stations  which 
none  would  claim  for  himself,  but  which  the 
common  and  harmonious  consent  of  the  bre- 
thren would  sanction.  How  exempt  would  such 
a  community  be  from  pride — from  the  evil  eye 
and  the  strife  of  tongues  !  The  good  gifts  of 
Providence,  that  abundance  which  he  has  ap- 
pointed as  the  just  rewards  of  virtuous  industry, 
would  there  be  held  in  stewardship,  for  the 
service  of  his  cause,  and  the  good  of  mankind  ! 
What  a  fountain  of  beneficence  would  rise  and 
flow  forth  from  such  a  people  !  There  would 
be  no  coldness  of  heart  when  the  church  was 
to  be  served — no  indifference  and  deadness  to 
the  vital  interests  of  society — no  sacrificing  of 
great  considerations  to  pe'lty  interests  or  per- 
sonal jealousies,  no  total  surrender  of  the  affec- 
tions to  mercenary  and  ambitious  pursuits  ! 
And  is  not  such  the  theory  of  Quakerism  ?  Is 
it,  ulas  !  its  practice  ? 

We  look  around,  and  we  see  causes  enough 
of  stagnation  and  decline.  We  attempt,  and  we 
act  wisely,  to  remove  the  offence.  A  better 
education,  religious,  moral,  and  literary  ;  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  and  reverential  study 
of  the  sacred  volume  ;  institutions  more  com- 
pacted, our  members  more  knit  together — 
these  are  what  wisdom  dictates,  and  prudence 
requires  at  our  hands. 

But  what  are  they  without  the  animating 
spirit,  that  singleness  and  devotion  of  heart  to 
one  great  object,  which  enable  men  in  a  right- 
eous cause  to  perform  miracles,  and  give  to  a 
single  arm  the  strength  of  a  host  ?  It  is  indeed 
so.  They  labour  in  vain  that  plant,  unless  the 
dew  and  the  blessing  descend,  and  these  are 
never  vouchsafed  to  the  indolent  and  the  selfish. 

The  early  history  of  our  Society  should  teach 
us  a  lesson  on  this  head. 

There  are  few  examples  on  record,  since  the 
first  ages  of  Christianity,  of  greater  results 
from  the  preaching  of  unlettered  and  obscure 
individuals.  People  of  all  ranks  and  descrip- 
tions, the  noble  and  the  peasant — the  man  of 
learning  and  the  day  labourer — the  priest  and 
the  soldier — tilled  ladies  and  modest  virgins — 
forsook  their  connections,  and  devoted  them- 
selves, with  the  most  undaunted  courage  and 
untiring  zeal,  to  the  cause  of  a  persecuted  and 
despised  sect.  Boys  started  up  into  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  and  preached  with  a  power  and 
demonstration  that  reached  the  hearts  of  all. 
One  of  the  most  striking  effects  of  the  subduing 


influence  under  which  these  men  acted,  was  the 
perfect  harmony  that  reigned  among  them. 
Barclay,  and  Penn,  and  Claridga,  and  Fisher, 
and  Pennington — men  of  powerful  intellect, 
and  taught  in  all  the  learning  of  the  age,  knew 
and  felt  no  superiority  over  their  uninstructed 
and  rustic  co-labourers.  "  This  worthy  man 
and  minister  of  the  gospel,"  says  John 
Richardson,  in  speaking  of  William  Penn, 
"  notwithstanding  his  great  endowments  and 
excellent  qualifications,  yet  thought  it  his  place 
to  stoop  to,  and  give  way  to  the  truth,  and  let 
the  holy  testimony  go  through  whom  it  might 
please  the  Lord  to  empower  and  employ  in  his 
work,  although  it  might  be  through  contemptible 
instruments."  Such  are  always  the  influences  of 
genuine  religion.  "  And  how  diligent,"  says 
George  Whitehead,  "were  many  in  those  days, 
in  going  many  miles  to  Friends'  meetings,  both 
ancient  and  young,  men  and  women,  maidens 
and  children  !  What  love,  what  brokenness 
and  tenderness,  would  be  and  appear  in 
meetings,  in  those  days  of  their  first  love  and 
espousals  !  wherein  many  were  espoused  unto 
Christ  Jesus,  in  his  light,  life  and  spirit,  and 
many  of  those  loving  and  tender  Friends, 
who  were  of  the  first  fruits  among  us,  con- 
tinued and  ended  their  days." 

Perhaps  it  is  a  universal  sentence,  that  all 
below  must  change.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  all  human  institutions  have  the  seeds  of 
their  decay  and  dissolution  sown  in  the  passions 
and  the  infirmities  of  men;  and  that  without  a 
constant  recurrence  to  first  principles,  great 
changes  are  insensibly  wrought,  first  in  the 
practices  and  opinions,  and  finally  in  the  doc- 
trines themselves,  of  large  communities. 

It  will  be  happy  for  us,  if  the  convulsion 
which  has  shaken  us  to  the  centre,  should 
bring  us  to  examine  the  nature  of  our  institu- 
tions, anJ  the  foundation  of  our  faith  ;  happier, 
if,  in  that  examination,  we  apply  rightly  those 
maxims  of  wisdom  and  prudence,  which, 
though  they  will  save  a  people,  do  at  times, 
from  mistaken  and  narrow  views  of  great 
emergencies,  become  false  lights  that  lead 
astray. 

By  a  report  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Bri- 
tish and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  May  last,  it  ap- 
peared, that  the  total  number  of  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures circulated  last  year  was  343,849,being  an 
increase  of  35,500  on  the  number  circulated  in  the 
preceding  year,  and  making  the  total  number  of 
copies  circulated  since  the  commencement  of  the 
Society,  7,424,727.  The  amount  of  the  funds  re- 
ceived last  year  was  £92,424  2  3,  being  an  increase 
of  £10,441  above  those  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
expenditure  of  the  last  year  was  £83,200,  being  a 
total  expenditure  since  the  commencement  of  the 
Society,  of  £1,779,972  2  3. 
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WILLIAM  HUTTON. 

William  Hutton  was  born  in  1723,  in  the 
town  of  Derby,  where  his  father  was  a  work- 
ing woolcoinber,  burdened  with  a.  large  family, 
for  whom  his  utmost  exertions  scarcely  sufficed 
to  procure  subsistence.  "My  poor  mother," 
says  his  son,  in  the  interesting  account  he  has 
left  of  his  life,  "  more  than  once,  one  infant  on 
her  knee,  and  a  few  more  hanging  about  her, 
have  all  fasted  a  whole  day  ;  and  when  food  ar- 
rived, she  has  suffered  them  with  a  tear  to  take 
her  share."  Of  his  mother,  Hutton  always 
retained  the  tenderest  recollection.  After  a 
long  endurance  of  this  struggle,  she  died  when 
he  was  only  in  his  tenth  year,  and  he  and  his 
brothers  and  sisters  were  left  to  the  charge  of 
their  father,  who,  now  become  almost  reckless 
from  continued  misfortune,  and  loosened  as 
it  were  from  his  chief  stay,  soon  made  matters 
worse  than  ever  by  taking  to  the  alehouse,  and 
often  literally  leaving  his  children  to  the  mere 
mercies  of  chance.  "At  one  time,"  says  Hut- 
ton, "I  fasted  from  breakfast  one  day  till  noon 
the  next,  and  even  then  dined  upon  only  flour 
and  water  boiled  into  a  hasty  pudding."  His 
father  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  strong 
understanding,  but  of  violent  passions,  over 
which  he  had  little  command.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  own  dissoluteness,  he  was  a  despotic 
disciplinarian  in  regard  to  his  children,  and 
was  wont  to  correct  their  slightest  faults  with 
terrible  severity. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  misery  their  educa- 
tion could  scarcely  fail  to  be  but  indifferently 
attended  to.  In  fact,  even  if  they  had  been 
kept  at  school,  the  instructions  they  received 
there  could  have  availed  little  against  such 
utter  domestic  neglect.  The  schoolmaster 
can  seldom  do  much  if  he  has  not  an  auxiliary 
at  home.  William  tells  us  that  he  was  sent, 
when  five  years  old,  to  a  "  Mr.  Thomas  Meat, 
of  harsh  memory,  who  often,"  he  adds,  "took 
occasion  to  beat  my  head  against  the  wall,  hold- 
ing it  by  the  hair,  but  never  could  beat  any 
learning  into  it ;  I  hated  all  books  but  those 
of  pictures."  He  continued  his  attendance, 
however,  for  about  two  years,  when  he  was 
taken  away,  and,  although  only  a  child  of 
seven  years  old,  sent  to  work  at  a  silk  mill. 

Tender  as  was  the  age  of  many  of  his 
companions  here,  he  was  the  youngest  and 
least  of  them  all ;  being  indeed  too  short  to 
reach  the  engine,  in  consequence  of  which  a 
pair  of  high  pattens  was  fixed  on  his  feet  by 
the  superintendents,  which  he  dragged  about 
with  him  for  a  year.  He  gives  a  melancholy 
account  of  his  sufferings  in  this  situation.  "  I 
had  now,"  says  he,  (and  the  reader  will  re- 
member what  a  mere  child  he  still  was,)  "  to 
rise  at  five  every  morning  during  seven  years  ; 
submit  to  the  cane  whenever  convenient  to  the 
master ;  be  the  constant  companion  of  the 
most  rude  and  vulgar  of  the  human  race,  never 
taught  by  nature,  nor  ever  wishing  to  be 
taught."  His  master  at  last,  he  tells  us,  hav- 
ing on  one  occasion  made  a  wound  on  his 
back  while  beating  him,  struck  it,  in  adminis- 
tering a  succeeding  punishment,  with  the  point 
of  hi?  cane,  which  brought  it  into  such  a  state, 
that  a  mortification  was  apprehended. 

He  arrived  at  the  close  of  this  weary  bond- 


age in  his  fourteenth  year,  when  he  was  bound 
apprentice  again  for  seven  years  more  to  a 
brother  of  his  father,  a  stocking-weaver  at  Not- 
tingham. This  person,  though  a  man  of  re- 
gular habits  of  life,  and  kept  pretty  much  in 
awe  by  a  wife,  who,  on  pretence  of  enforcing 
the  duty  of  temperate  living,  half  starved  both 
him  and  his  apprentices,  seems  to  have  had 
naturally  not  a  little  of  the  violent  and  tyran- 
nical disposition  of  his  family,  which  would 
occasionally  break  out  in  an  unaccountable 
storm.  His  nephew,  now  a  youth  of  seven- 
teen, and  beginning  to  be  conscious  of  ap- 
proaching manhood,  had  been  about  three 
years  in  his  house,  when,  having  one  day  failed 
in  finishing  a  piece  of  work  he  had  been  set 
to,  he  was  first  scolded  by  his  uncle  for  his  ne- 
glect, and  then  beaten  by  the  enraged  man 
with  merciless  severity.  The  disgrace  was  too 
much  for  him  to  forget.  He  watched  his  op- 
portunity and  fled  from  the  house,  taking  with 
him  his  clothes  in  a  bundle,  and  two  shillings 
from  a  larger  sum  which  he  found  in  his 
uncle's  desk,  being  without  another  penny  in 
the  world. 

His  own  tale  of  this  forlorn  adventure  is  in- 
teresting and  pathetic  in  the  extreme.  The 
first  night  he  slept  in  the  fields.  The  whole  of 
the  next  day  he  continued  his  wanderings, 
scarcely  knowing  in  what  direction,  and  almost 
utterly  without  object  or  hope.  "Arriving  the 
same  evening,"  the  narrative  then  proceeds, 
"within  the  precincts  of  Lichfield,  I  approached 
a  barn,  where  I  intended  to  lodge ;  but  finding 
the  door  shut,  I  opened  my  parcels  in  the  fields, 
dressed,  hid  my  bags  near  a  hedge,  and  took 
a  view  of  the  city  for  about  two  hours,  though 
very  sore  footed.  Returning  to  the  spot  about 
nine,  I  undressed,  bagged  up  my  things  in  de- 
cent order,  and  prepared  for  rest;  but,  alas! 
I  had  a  bed  to  seek.  About  a  stone's  cast 
from  the  place  stood  another  barn,  which  per- 
haps might  furnish  me  with  a  lodging.  I 
thought  it  needless  to  take  the  bags  while  I 
examined  the  place,  as  my  stay  would  be  very 
short.  The  second  barn  yielding  no  relief,  I 
returned  in  about  ten  minutes.  But  what  was 
my  surprise  when  I  perceived  the  bags  were 
gone !  Terror  seized  me.  I  roared  after  the 
rascal,  but  might  as  well  have  been  silent,  for 
thieves  seldom  come  at  a  call.  Running,  rav- 
ing, and  lamenting  about  the  fields  and  roads, 
employed  some  time.  I  was  too  much  im- 
mersed in  distress  to  find  relief  in  tears.  They 
refused  to  flow.  I  described  the  bags,  and  told 
the  affair  to  all  I  met.  I  found  pity,  or  seem- 
ing pity,  from  all,  but  redress  from  none.  I 
saw  my  hearers  dwindle  with  the  twilight;  and 
by  eleven  o'clock,  I  found  myself  in  the  open 
street,  left  to  tell  my  mournful  tale  to  the  silent 
night. 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  place  a  human  being  in  a 
more  distressed  situation.  My  finances  were 
nothing  ;  a  stranger  to  the  world,  and  the 
world  to  me  ;  no  employ,  nor  likely  to  procure 
any  ;  no  food  to  eat,  or  place  of  rest ;  all  the 
little  property  I  had  upon  earth  takeu  from  me; 
nay,  even  hope,  that  last  and  constant  friend  of 
the  unfortunate,  forsook  me.  I  was  in  a  more 
wretched  condition  than  he  who  has  nothing 
to  lose.  An  eye  may  roll  over  these  lines 
when  the  heart  that  writes  them  shall  be  still. 


May  that  eye  move  without  a  tear  !  I  sought 
repose  in  the  street  upon  a  butcher's  block." 

Next  day  he  resumed  his  wanderings,  and, 
appeasing  his  hunger  chiefly  from  the  turnip 
fields,  by  the  way  side,  at  length  reached  Bir- 
mingham. But  we  need  not  pursue  the  story 
further.  The  catastrophe  was  what  might 
have  been  expected.  He  resolved  at  last,  in 
his  utter  desolation,  to  throw  himself  upon  the 
protection  of  his  father  :  and  the  affair  ended, 
within  less  than  a  week  after  his  flight,  in  his 
return  to  his  uncle's  house,  and  the  ratification 
of  a  treaty  of  mutual  forgiveness  and  forgetful- 
ness  by  all  parties. 

He  seems  now  to  have  first  begun  to  show 
that  ingenuity  and  taste  for  intellectual  occu- 
pation which  we  find  afterwards  so  strongly 
marking  his  character.  His  earliest  predilec- 
tion was  in  favour  of  music.  To  this  amuse- 
ment he  for  some  time  devoted  all  his  leisure 
hours.  Having  bought  what  he  calls  a  bell- 
harp  for  half-a-crown,  he  laboured,  he  tells  us, 
in  endeavouring  to  tune  it  for  six  months.  He 
then  borrowed  a  dulcimer,  and,  even  before 
learning  to  play  on  it,  set  about  making  ano- 
ther after  it  for  himself.  "  But  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  this  instrument,"  says  he,  "I  had  nei- 
ther timber  to  work  upon,  tools  to  work  with, 
nor  money  to  purchase  either.  It  is  said,  ne- 
cessity is  the  mother  of  invention.  I  pulled  a 
large  trunk  to  pieces,  one  of  the  relics  of  my 
family,  but  formerly  the  property  of  Thomas 
Parker,  the  first  earl  of  Macclesfield  :  and  as 
to  tools,  I  considered  that  the  hammer-key  and 
the  plyers  belonging  to  the  stocking-frame, 
would  supply  the  place  of  hammer  and  pincers. 
My  pocket-knife  was  all  the  edge-tools  I  could 
raise  ;  and  a  fork  with  one  limb  was  made  to 
act  in  the  double  capacity  of  sprig-awl  and 
gimlet."  In  this  way,  he  at  last  completed 
the  dulcimer,  which,  after  learning  to  play  upon 
it,  he  sold  to  one  of  his  wealthier  companions 
for  sixteen  shillings,  bought  a  coat  with  the 
money,  and  constructed  a  better  instrument. 

The  term  of  his  apprenticeship  was  over  at 
Christmas  1744  ;  but  he  still  continued  to  work 
with  his  uncle  as  a  journeyman.  It  was  in 
1746,  he  tells  us,  that  he  first  began  to  be  fond 
of  books,  his  earliest  purchase  being  three  vo- 
lumes of  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine."  His 
passion  for  books  gave  rise  to  a  new  applica- 
tion of  his  manual  ingenuity.  Those  he  bought 
being  mostly  in  a  very  tattered  condition,  he 
felt  anxious  to  be  able  to  restore  thein  to  a 
somewhat  more  seemly  appearance ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, by  observing  a  binder,  with  whom 
he  had  got  acquainted,  at  his  work,  soon  con- 
trived to  make  himself  a  tolerable  proficient 
in  that  craft.  Having  bought  from  this  man 
several  of  his  cast-off  tools,  among  others,  "  he 
offered  me,"  says  Hutton,  "a  worn-down  press 
for  two  shillings,  which  no  man  could  use,  and 
which  was  laid  by  for  the  fire.  1  considered 
the  nature  of  its  construction,  bought  it,  and 
paid  the  two  shillings.  I  then  asked  him  to 
favour  me^with  a  hammer  and  a  pin,  which  he 
brought  with  half  a  conquering  smile  and  half  a 
sneer.  I  drove  out  the  garter-pin,  which,  being 
galled,  prevented  the  press  from  working,  and 
turned  another  square,  which  perfectly  cured  the 
press.  He  said  in  anger,  4  if  I  had  known,  you 
should  not  have  had  it.'  This  proved  for  forty- 
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two  years  my  best  binding  press."  Soon  after 
this,  too,  he  began  to  write  verse,  which  was  a 
favourite  amusement  with  him  to  the  end  of 
his  life. 

At  last,  seeing  no  prospect  of  any  thing  but 
drudgery  and  poverty  in  the  trade  to  which  he 
had  been  brought  up,  he  left  his  uncle,  and 
took  up  his  residence  with  a  sister,  who  lived 
in  the  same  town — an  admirable  woman,  whose 
affection  and  unwearied  cares  for  his  comfort 
and  welfare  did  much  to  compensate  the  loss 
and  desertion  of  his  other  relatives.  His  great 
ambition  now  was  to  be  settled  in  business  as 
a  bookseller,  and  he  at  last  determined  to  set 
up  in  that  character  in  the  town  of  Southwell, 
about  fourteen  miles  from  Nottingham.  Here 
he  accordingly  opened  a  shop,  with,  as  he  ex- 
presses it,  about  twenty  shillings  worth  of  trash 
for  all  his  stock.  "I  was,"  says  he,  "  my  own 
joiner,  put  up  my  shelves  and  furniture,  and  in 
one  day  became  the  most  eminent  bookseller 
in  the  place."  Being  employed,  however,  du- 
ring the  other  days  of  the  week  in  working  at 
Nottingham  as  a  bookbinder,  he  could  only 
give  his  attendance  at  Southwell  on  the  Satur- 
days, that  being  besides  quite  enough  for  the 
literary  wants  of  the  place.  Throughout  a 
very  rainy  summer,  "  I  set  out,"  says  he,  "  at 
five  every  Saturday  morning,  carried  a  burden 
of  from  three  pounds  weight  to  thirty,  opened 
shop  at  ten,  starved  in  it  all  day  upon  bread, 
cheese,  and  half  a  pint  of  ale,  took  from  one  to 
six  shillings,  shut  up  at  four,  and  by  trudging 
through  the  solitary  night  and  the  deep  roads 
five  hours  more,  I  arrived  at  Nottingham  by 
nine,  where  I  always  found  a  mess  of  milk 
porridge  by  the  fire,  prepared  by  my  valuable 
sister." 

This^humble  attempt,  however,  was  the  be- 
ginning of  his  prosperity.  Next  year  he  was 
offered  about  two  hundred  pounds  weight  of 
old  books,  on  his  note  of  hand,  for  twenty- 
seven  shillings,  by  a  dissenting  minister  to 
whom  he  was  known;  and  upon  this  he  im- 
mediately determined  to  break  up  his  establish- 
ment at  Southwell,  and  to  transfer  himself  to 
Birmingham.  He  did  so  ;  and  succeeded  so 
well,  that  by  never  suffering  his  expenses  to 
exceed  five  shillings  a  week,  he  found  that  by 
the  end  of  the  first  year  he  had  saved  about 
twenty  pounds. 

This,  of  course,  enabled  him  to  extend  his 
business,  which  he  soon  made  a  very  valuable 
one.  Birmingham  was  to  Hutton  what  Phi- 
ladelphia was  to  Franklin.  The  first  time  he 
had  ever  seen  it  was  when  he  entered  it  after 
running  away  from  his  uncle's,  a  wearied  and 
homeless  wanderer,  with  scarcely  a  penny  in 
his  pocket,  and  not  a  hope  in  the  world  to  trust 
to.  Yet  in  this  place  he  was  destined  to  ac- 
quire, some  years  after,  an  ample  fortune,  and 
to  take  his  place  among  the  most  honoured  of 
its  citizens. 

(To  be  continued.) 


It  has  been  recorded  of  Louis  IX,  king  of 
France,  that  he  was  found  instructing  a  poor 
kitchen  boy ;  and  being  asked  why  he  would 
do  so,  answered,  "  The  meanest  hath  a  soul  as 
precious  as  my  own,  and  bought  with  the  same 
blood  of  Christ." 


For  "The  Friend." 

Addressed  to  B.  M. 
Respected  Relict  of  departed  worth ! 

Accept  the  lay  which  gratitude  would  give  ; 
While  here  we  range  among  the  sons  of  earth, 

Thy  tried  affection  in  our  hearts  shall  live. 

I  would  not  bid  thy  tears  no  longer  flow, 
Nor  rashly  check  th'  emotions  of  the  heart, 

No,  rather  let  me  join  those  signs  of  woe, 
And  in  thy  sorrows  take  an  humble  part. 

Yet  not  too  deeply  o'er  ilm  past  lament, 

Nor  estimate  thy  destiqy  severe ; 
Sorrows  by  Heaven  are  in  mercy  sent, 

To  break  the  links  that  chain  our  spirits  here. 

If  time  brought  only  seasons  of  delight, 

And  gentle  prosperous  breezes  constant  blew, 

How  should  we  backward  shrink  with  dread  affright, 
As  near  the  precipice  of  death  we  drew. 

But  now,  with  various  ills  and  crosses  tried, 

These  changeful  scenes  no  more  enchanting  glow, 

And  gradual  down  the  hill  of  life  we  glide, 
Till  death  receives  us  in  the  vale  below. 

A. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

RESIGNATION. 

A  pensive  wanderer,  I  must  linger  here, 

And  pay  departed  worth  a  willing  tear : 

Here  let  me  weep  my  H — h's  early  doom, 

And  dress  with  leaves  and  flowers  her  early  tomb. 

While  thus  employ'd,  to  thee,  O  Gracious  God  ! 
I  humbly  bow,  and  kiss  thy  chastening  rod  ; 
And  tho'  my  heart  with  double  anguish  beat, 
And  tho'  my  sighs  full  oft  my  grief  repeat, 
At  thy  decrees,  O  !  may  I  ne'er  repine, 
Nor  murmur  ought  'gainst  Majesty  Divine. 
Thy  wondrous  mercies,  Lord,  I  daily  see ; 
Thy  wondrous  love  profusely  shed  on  me ; 
Yes,  thou  hast  bid  my  soul  in  hope  repose, 
That  time's  short  reign  shall  terminate  my  woes. 
That  soon  my  spirit,  with  mysterious  flight, 
Shall  leave  behind  the  pitchy  shades  of  night, 
And  soar  with  angel  wings  beyond  the  sky, 
Where  thou  wilt  wipe  the  tear  from  every  eye. 

A. 


SOAP. 

As  this  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  most  of  our 
housekeepers  attend  to  making  soft  soap  for  the  use 
of  the  family,  we  trust  a  few  observations  may  be 
acceptable. 

Much  difficulty  is  frequently  experienced  in  this 
business,  and  many  vulgar  errors  have  been  connect- 
ed with  it ;  and  we  have  heard  women  declare,  that 
they  believed  their  soap  was  bewitched.  When  the 
principles  are  once  understood,  the  whole  process  is 
easy  and  simple.  First,  then,  it  is  proper  that  house- 
keepers should  know  the  properties  of  the  compon- 
ent parts  of  soap. 

There  are  two  fixed  alkalies  used  in  soap  making, 
viz.  potash  and  soda.  Potash  is  called  the  vegeta- 
ble, and  soda  the  mineral  alkali.  Either  of  these 
alkalies  will  unite  with  grease,  and  form  soap ;  pot- 
ash and  grease  make  soft  soap  only,  but  soda  and 
grease  make  hard  soap.  Both  these  alkalies  have  a 
strong  affinity  for  acids — uniting  with  them,  and 
forming  what  is  generally  called  neutral  salts. 
Thus  potash  and  nitric  acid  form  saltpetre ;  soda 
and  sulphuric  acid  form  glauber  salts;  and  soda  and 
muriatic  acid,  or  spirits  of  salts,  form  common  salt. 

Now  no  woman  in  her  senses  would  think  of  mak- 
ing soap  with  either  of  these  salts ;  and  yet  the  base 
of  either,  when  separated  from  the  acid,  would  form, 
when  mixed  with  grease,  as  good  soap  as  if  they 
had  never  been  united. 

There  is  also  another  acid  which  combines  with 
these  alkalies,  which  will  equally  prevent  their  unit- 
ing with  grease  as  either  of  the  before  mentioned 
acids — that  is,  carbonic.  Now  this  acid  is  continual- 
ly floating  in  the  atmosphere  unseen,  and  will  com- 
bine with  potash  or  soda  whenever  it  comes  in 


contact,  forming  a  carbonate  of  soda  or  potash — 
neither  of  which  will  unite  with  grease  to  form  soap. 

Much  of  the  difficulty  which  housekeepers  meet 
with  in  soap-making,  arises  from  their  ley  having 
become  more  or  less  saturated  with  carbonic  acid. 
Ashes  which  have  laid  long  in  a  damp  place,  or  be- 
come damp  by  any  other  means,  will  absorb  carbonic 
acid;  or  if  the  ley  is  allowed  to  stand  too  long  after 
it  is  leached  in  an  open  vessel,  the  same  thing  will 
take  place.  Lime  is  often  placed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  leach,  and  but  few  can  tell  why  they  do  it.  If 
the  question  is  asked,  the  reply  is — because  it  makes 
the  ley  cleaner.  Lime  has  a  stronger  affinity  for 
carbonic  acid  than  potash  has,  and  of  course  will  se- 
parate it  from  it.  Common  limestone  is  lime  and 
carbonic  acid;  when  limestone  is  burned  in  a  kiln, 
the  carbonic  acid  is  separated  by  heat,  and  quicklime 
is  formed.  Now  if  this  quick,  or  fresh  burnt  lime  is 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  leach,  and  the  ley  made 
to  pass  through  it,  it  becomes  purified  from  the  acid, 
and  the  only  thing  necessary  then  to  have  it  unite 
with  grease,  is  to  have  it  of  sufficient  strength.  This 
may  be  ascertained  by  its  specific  gravity — to  learn 
which,  put  a  new  laid  egg  into  it ;  if  the  egg  floats, 
the  ley  is  strong  enough  ;  if  it  sinks,  the  ley  must  ei- 
ther be  evaporated  by  boiling,  or  again  leaching  it 
through  ashes.  The  grease  made  use  of,  is  the  re- 
fuse fat  of  animals,  and  before  it  is  united  with  the 
ley,  should  be  freed  from  all  the  salt  by  boiling  it  in 
water.  The  quantity  necessary  for  a  barrel  of  good 
soap,  is  about  sixteen  pounds,  or  half  a  pound  to  a 
gallon. 

Soap,  when  well  made,  should  be  thick  and  salve- 
like, capable  of  being  spread  thin  upon  cloth  without 
flaking  or  rolling  off.  If  to  such  soap  about  an 
equal  quantity  of  soft  water  is  added,  the  soap  be- 
comes hard  and  liver-like,  capable  of  being  taken  up 
in  the  hand.  This  many  think  is  desirable,  especial- 
ly the  soap  boilers  who  make  it  for  sale,  as  they 
make  double  the  profit  they  would  on  the  other  qual- 
ity- , 

Some  housekeepers  practise  making  their  own 
hard  soap.  This  is  done  by  adding  salt  to  the  soap 
after  it  is  well  made,  while  it  is  yet  boiling.  The 
effect  is  thus  explained.  Salt  is  soda  and  muriatic 
acid.  Potash  has  a  stronger  affinity  for  muriatic  acid 
than  soda  has,  and  when  they  come  in  contact,  as  in 
this  case,  the  potash  decomposes  the  salt,  and  com- 
bines with  the  muriatic  acid,  forming  a  muriate  of 
potash — leaving  the  soda  pure,  to  form  a  hard  soap 
with  the  grease  : — the  muriate  of  potash  will  be 
found,  on  cooling,  in  solution  at  the  bottom,  being  of 
greater  specific  gravity  than  the  soap.  The  salt 
should  be  added  by  small  quantities  until  the  sepa- 
ration takes  place,  whicii  may  be  known  by  the  soap 
becoming  curdled  ;  after  which  it  should  be  allowed 
to  stand  until  cold,  when  it  may  be  cut  into  bars  or 
cakes,  as  suits  the  operator.  Many  suppose  that 
rosin  is  necessary  to  harden  the  soap.  This  is  not 
the  case  ;  it  is  used  as  a  matter  of  profit — not  of  ne- 
cessity. 

The  common  yellow  colour  of  soft  soap  is  owing 
to  the  iron  contained  in  it,  as  the  oxide  of  iron  is 
dissolved  by  potash.  Where  white  soap  is  desirable, 
it  may  be  made  by  substituting  pearlash  or  carbon- 
ate of  potash,  and  abstracting  the  carbonic  acid  by 
lime — and  by  usiDg  lard  and  other  white  grease,  the 
purest  white  soap  may  be  made. — Genessee  Farmer. 

Water  Used  for  Fuel. — Steam  power  is  destined 
to  new  modifications,  which  must  shortly  give  it  in- 
creased power.  The  following  little  anecdote,  given 
by  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh,  in  one  of  his  lectures  on 
Geology,  in  Philadelphia,  is  highly  gratifying  in 
many  respects. 

"  In  England,  bituminous  coals  are  used  for  steam 
navigation,  because  they  give  out  flame,  which  is 
very  essential  to  the  economical  production  of  steam  : 
in  this  country  wood  has  been  used.  As  anthracite 
coal  is  composed  of  carbon,  with  a  small  portion  of 
the  inflammable  principle  of  hydrogen,  the  last  is  al- 
ways feeble  and  soon  exhausted  ;  hence  it  had  been 
predicted  impossible  to  apply  it  to  the  production  of 
steam.  To  show  how  easily  difficulties  of  this  cha- 
racter, which  are  so  often  augmented  by  the  bungling 
writings  of  theorists,  are  overcome  by  the  unsophisti- 
cated ingenuity  of  practical  men,  he  instanced  the 
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construction  of  a  furnace  in  this  city  at  the  lead 
works  of  Mr.  Price  Wetherill.  This  furnace  is  sup- 
plied with  anthracite  coal,  which  of  itself  produces 
an  insufficient  quantitiy  of  hydrogen  to  make  a 
flame.  But  Mr.  Welherill,  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
surmounting  difficulties  by  simple  means,  carries  a 
little  steam  from  his  boiler  by  a  cock,  and  leads  it 
by  a  small  pipe  under  the  grate  of  his  furnace.  The 
steam,  which  is  vaporized  water  composed  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  passes  into  the  hot  coals  of  the  fur- 
nace, is  there  decomposed,  and  the  hydrogen,  when 
it  reaches  the  surface,  becomes  a  powerful  flame. 
When  the  cock  is  stopped,  the  flame  dies  away; 
when  it  is  turned,  it  revives.  Here  we  see,  as  Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh  observed,  the  cause  of  an  imme 
diatc  preference  to  be  given  to  anthracite  coal  for 
steam  navigation,  and  particularly  for  long  voyages, 
for  a  vessel  can  carry  three  times  as  much  anthra- 
cite as  she  can  bituminous  coal,  and  the  inflammable 
principle,  the  absence  of  which  appeared  to  render  it 
valueless  for  this  purpose,  is  always  to  be  borrowed 
from  the  fluid  in  which  the  vessel  moves.  Of  what 
value  then  will  anthracite  become,  when  marine 
steam  navigation  will  be  general,  as  we  think  it  rea- 
sonably may," — U.  S.  Gazette. 


CATTSKILli  MOUNTAINS. 

There's  beauty  in  the  soft,  warm  summer  morn, 
Where  leaves  are  sparkling  with  the  early  dew ; 

When  birds  awake,  and  buds  and  flowers  are  born, 
And  the  rich  sun  appears,  half  trembling,  through 

The  crimson  haze,  and  dim  luxurious  blue 
Of  the  far  eastern  heavens  : — there's  beauty  deep 

From  mountain-tops  to  catch  the  distant  view 
Of  quiet  glen-wood,  path-wild  craggy  steep, 
Or  cool  sequestered  coast,  where  lonely  waters  sleep. 

There's  beauty  in  the  storm  :— the  far  deep  roll 
Of  the  majestic  thunders — like  the  cheer 

Of  charging  hosts — swells  the  dilating  soul 
With  love,  deep  love,  and  reverential  fear 

For  Him  who  cui  bs  the  whirlwind's  red  career, 
And  grasps  the  living  lightning  in  his  hand  ! — 

For  Him  who  of  all  beauty  is  the  sphere — 
The  centre  of  the  glorious  and  the  grand — 
The  light  of  sun  and  star,  of  heaven  and  sea  and  land. 

A  steamboat  excursion  up  the  Hudson  in 
the  day  time,  or  under  the  bright  rays  of  the 
moon,  opens  to  the  eyes  of  the  admiring  tra- 
veller the  volume  of  nature  at  some  of  its 
most  magnificent  and  beautiful  passages. 
What  has  been  said  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  seat 
at  Abbottsford,  will  admit  of  a  paraphrastic 
application  to  the  scenery  of  the  Hudson  :  it 
is  a  romance — not  in  mortar  and  stone — but 
of  basaltic  formations,  of  nature's  grandest 
features,  dreary  mountains  and  rich  vales — 
the  cloud  and  the  eagle  perching  upon  the  one, 
while  the  other  is  the  basin  of  the  cataract 
which  leaps  from  the  upper  regions,  chafed 
into  snow-white  foam  and  feathery  splendour. 
The  associations  of  revolutionary  history,  like 
a  thick  coming  fancies,"  crowd  into  the  mind 
at  Tariytown,  Stony  Point,  and  West  Point, 
investing  the  inanimate  features  of  nature  with 
the  expression  of  a  sublime  patriotism,  or  a 
proud  defiance  to  tyranny  and  power.  The 
unrivalled  prospect  from  West  Point  landing 
is  gazed  upon  a  moment  with  astonishment 
and  admiration.  In  a  short  time  the  traveller 
has  passed  the  Highland  scenery;  and  the 
beautiful  alternation  of  cultivated  fields,  round- 
ed hills,  meadows,  and  shrubbery  which  suc- 
ceeds, is  an  admirable  relief  to  the  intense 
sublimity  of  the  passage  below,  and  prepares 
the  mind  to  appreciate  the  Cattbkill  mountains, 
which  are  soon  discovered  to  the  ltft,  on  the 
northwestern  verge  of  the  horizon,  like  pur- 
ple pencilings  drawn  against  the  sky. 


Landing  at  the  village  of  Caltskill,  the  tra- 
veller is  soon  on  the  route  to  the  Caltskill 
mountain  house,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles 
eight  of  which  are  over  hill  and  dale,  and  the 
remaining  four  (the  best  of  the  whole)  wind 
up  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  in  zig-zag  direc- 
tions. Within  about  two  miles  of  the  "moun- 
tain house,"  a  lonely  dwelling,  called  "  the 
shanty,"  is  located  in  a  sunless  gorge,  with  a 
wild,  shaggy,  and  almost  upright  wall  of  sav- 
age mountain,  looming  above  it  on  the  north 
up  to  the  very  clouds. The  shanty"  stands 
almost  in  the  road.  The  traveller  draws  in 
his  breath,  and  wonders  by  what  strange  means 
he  has  so  unexpectedly  been  introduced  to  a 
spot  wilder  than  the  imagination  ever  gave 
birth  to  in  its  maniac  creations.  This  is  said  to 
be  "Sleepy  Hollow,"  where  Rip  Van  Winkle 
snored  away  two  quarters  of  a  century.  We 
wish  this  was  the  identical  spot,  as  it  certainly 
is  the  most  fitting  one  for  such  a  legend  ;  but 
Irvine,  we  believe,  had  a  glen  in  his  mind's 
eye  for  "  Sleepy  Hollow,"  a  few  miles  above 
Sing  Sing,  in  West  Chester  county,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Hudson. 

The  road  is  embowered  with  low  trees  and 
bushes,  so  that  the  traveller  has  but  little  idea 
what  headway  he  is  making  above  the  sublu 
nary  world,  until  he  nearly  reaches  the  sum 
mit.  At  length  the  "  mountain  house"  is 
gained  from  the  rear  ;  we  reach  the  brow  of 
the  mountain  on  which  it  is  perched,  and  find 
the  world  indeed  beneath  our  feet.  From 
this  summit,  and  from  the  still  higher  summits 
of  the  south  and  north  mountains,  a  circle  of 
vision  opens,  of  nearly  one  hundred  miles  in 
extent,  embracing  the  counties  of  Greene, 
Columbia,  Rensselaer,  Albany,  Ulster,  Dutch- 
ess, and  parts  of  Putnam  and  Orange  ;  besides 
a  distant  view  of  the  Green  mountains,  the 
range  of  Taughannuck  or  Saddle  mountains, 
in  Massachusetts,  and  the  western  hills  of 
Connecticut.  Extent  and  inequality  of  sur 
face  are  of  little  account  in  the  vast  panorama 
now  spread  before  the  spectator.  He  looks 
down  upon  the  diversified  scene  below  him  as 
he  would  upon  a  level  vale,  without  a  hill  or 
a  hillock,  excepting  a  far  distant  border  of 
mountains.  This  fact  leads  many,  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws  of  vision,  to  underrate 
the  elevation  at  which  they  stand  ;  but  the  lit- 
tleness of  distant  objects  is,  indeed,  the  proof, 
to  a  mathematical  eye,  of  the  sublimity  and 
grandeur  of  the  mountain  height,  from  which 
large  villages  look  like  specks,  and  the  broad 
Hudson  like  a  thread  of  silver.  The  height  of 
the  "  mountain  house"  above  the  level  of  the 
river  is  less  than  three  thousand  feet,  while 
the  "  Round  Top,"  or  "south  mountain"  is 
between  three  and  four  thousand  feet  high, 
and  the  "north  mountain"  exceeds  an  eleva- 
tion of  four  thousand  one  hundred  feet. 

Rather  more  than  two  miles,  in  a  south- 
western direction  from  the  "  mountain  house," 
the  traveller  finds  the  "cascades,"  or  the  falls 
of  the  Cauterskill,  an  insignificant  brook,  which 
plunges  into  a  chasm,  dark  and  dreary  as  the 
mouth  of  Avernus.  When  the  stream  is  at 
Hood,  as  it  was  at  our  late  visit,  the  cascades 
are  objects  of  sublimity.  The  descent  of  the 
first  sheet  of  water  unbroken  is  nearly  two  hun- 
dred feet;  and  this  is  succeeded  by  another  fall 


of  seventy  or  eighty  feet.  The  dark,  frowning, 
overarching  rock  has  a  concentrated  and  fear- 
ful character  of  sublimity,  that  exceeds  almost 
any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  large  falls  and  cas- 
cades of  our  country.  Unlike  the  rocks  at 
Niagara,  here  everything  can  be  seen  at  a 
view;  and  the  full  force  of  a  vast,  wild  depth, 
or  of  a  peep  towards  heaven  from  the  bottom 
of  the  gulf,  must  be  owned  by  every  spec- 
tator. 

But  the  "  Round  Top,"  a  little  to  the  south 
from  the  "  mountain  house,"  and  easily  ac- 
cessible through  a  winding  path  and  the  "  Pud- 
ding Stone  Hall,"  affords  a  prospect  truly  sub- 
lime. We  walked  to  the  bold  parapet  of  rocks 
jutting  out  in  defiance  over  an  almost  perpen- 
dicular depth  of  about  a  thousand  feet.  The 
little  being  of  a  day  will  of  course  feel  some 
shrinking  as  he  treads  the  verge,  and  will  fre- 
quently think  of  the  possibility  of  an  avalanche. 
But  it  is  unfounded  terror.  The  masonry  of 
this  proud  monument  of  eternal  power,  is  not 
to  be  jarred  by  mortal  tread.  It  will  stand 
there  while  the  earth  continues,  a  battery  of 
terror,  unassailable  by  the  violence  of  war, 
above  the  reach  of  any  echo,  save  that  of  the 
thunder  which  rolls  below. 

Here  was  a  place  to  worship.  The  air  was 
purity  itself.  Midway  down  the  mountain,  and 
clinging  close  under  the  base  of  the  rock  on 
which  we  stood,  a  cloud  of  about  a  mile 
square  was  discharging  its  torrents  of  rain,  and 
as  the  process  went  on,  its  colour  changed  from 
a  leaden  to  a  white,  and  at  length,  having  de- 
posited its  freight,  it  furled  up  towards  the 
north  like  fantastic  shapes  of  snow.  Great 
thoughts  of  God  came  unbidden  into  the  mind, 
and  creation  and  created  things  seemed  like 
the  chaff  which  his  strong  winds  were  driving 
before  them.  Heaven  only  was  above?  What 
heart  could  have  refused  to  worship  ou  this 
sublime  altar? 

Thunder  storms  below  the  "  mountain 
house,"  are  not  of  unfrequent  occurrence. 
But  those  who  see  them  for  the  first  time  are 
usually  disappointed.  No  cloud  in  a  thunder 
storm  was  ever  known  to  reach  over  and  cover 
the  entire  circle  of  vision  ;  so  that,  while  all 
is  sunshine  on  the  mountain,  the  portion  of 
cloud  which  is  the  "  brew  of  the  thunder,"  is 
small,  compared  to  the  area  of  vision — more 
sunshine  than  storm  appearing  in  the  world 
below.  Mr.  Beach,  the  enterprising  and  in- 
telligent proprietor  of  the  line  of  stages  run- 
ning to  the  mountain,  informed  us  that,  some 
years  since,  he  spent  a  day  upon  the  mountain, 
and  the  sea  of  clouds  below  was  stretched  to 
the  edge  of  the  horizon  all  around.  It  was  an 
even,  leaden-coloured  floor,  upon  which  the  sun 
shone,  and  across  which  a  steady  wind  swept 
during  the  day.  On  his  descent,  he  found  that 
it  had  rained  in  Cattskill  incessantly,  and  heard 
from  other  quarters  that  the  rain  had  been 
general.  — Badger's  Weekly  Messenger. 

AUXILIARY  BIBLE  ASSOCIATION. 
A  stated  meeting  of  the  Auxiliary  Bible  As- 
sociation of  Friends,  in  Philadelphia  quarterly 
meeting,  will  be  held  in  Mulberry  street  meet- 
ing house,  at  8  o'clock  this  evening. 

Josei'h  Wakbingtoa,  Sec'ry, 
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For  "The  Friend." 
THE  MARTYRS. 

(Continued  from  page  309.) 

IGNATIUS  OF  ANTIOCH. 

From  the  concise  narrative  of  the  labours 
of  the  apostles,  which  is  preserved  in  the  New 
Testament,  it  appears  that  the  light  of  the  gos- 
pel was  early  conveyed  to  the  city  of  Antioch, 
in  Syria.  In  the  1 1th  chapter  of  Acts,  we  are 
informed  that  some  of  the  brethren  who  were 
scattered  abroad  upon  the  persecution  of 
Stephen,  came  to  Antioch,  "  preaching  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was 
with  them,  and  a  great  number  believed  and 
turned  unto  the  Lord."  It  was  there  that 
Barnabas  and  Saul  tarried  a  whole  year,  as- 
sembling with  the  ehurch,  and  teaching  much 
people;  and  as  they  ministered  to  the  Lord  and 
fasted,  the  Holy  Ghost  said,  "  separate  me 
Barnabas  and  Saul  from  the  work  whereunto  I 
I  have  called  them  ;"  and  after  they  had  fasted 
and  prayed,  and  laid  their  hands  upon  them, 
the  brethren  sent  them  away  to  preach  the 
gospel  among  the  Gentiles. 

The  embassy  upon  which  they  were  sent 
was  one  of  considerable  extent,  and  involved 
great  personal  danger  ;  but  through  the  bless- 
ino-  of  that  God  in  whose  cause  they  served, 
they  were  not  only  preserved  from  harm,  but 
enabled  to  fulfil  their  mission,  and  re^rn  in 
safety  to  Antioch,  declaring  all  that  God  had 
done  with  them,  and  how  he  had  opened  the 
door  of  faith  unto  the  Gentiles.  Paul  and 
Barnabas  again  "  abode  a  long  time  with  the 
disciples,"  and  their  Christian  labours  appear 
to  have  been  eminently  successful,  a  large 
church  being;  gathered,  whose  members  were 
the  first  that  received  the  honourable  appella- 
tion of  Christians. 

Over  this  church,  Ignatius,  who  had  received 
instruction  from  the  apostles,  presided  more 
than  forty  years.  The  incidents  of  a  life,  so  long 
protracted  and  distinguished  by  so  many  im- 
portant circumstances,  would  doubtless  be 
highly  interesting  and  instructive ;  but  the 
scantiness  of  the  materials  which  have  reached 
us,  precludes  any  thing  more  than  briefly  to 
glance  at  the  occurrences  which  marked  its 
closing  scene. 

About  the  year  107,  the  emperor  Trajan, 
elated  with  a  victory  he  had  recently  obtained 
over  the  Scythians,  came  to  Antioch,  in  Syria, 
to  prepare  for  the  war  which  he  designed  carry- 
ing on  against  the  Parthians  and  Armenians. 
A  persecution  having  been  commenced  against 
the  Christians,  and  Ignatius  being  anxiously 
concerned  for  the  welfare  of  his  flock,  pre- 
sented himself  before  the  emperor,  with  whom 
he  had  a  long  discourse.  Ignatius  vindicated 
himself  and  his  brethren  from  the  calumnious 
charges  of  their  enemies,  asserted  the  absurdity 
and  wickedness  of  idolatry,  declaring  his  firm 
faith  in  one  Supreme  Deity,  who  made  the 
world,  and  in  Jesus  Christ  his  only  begotten 
Son,  who,  though  crucified  under  Pontius  Pi- 
late, had  yet  destroyed  the  works  of  the  devil, 
and  would  ruin  his  power  and  influence. 
Trajan,  though  his  character  for  justice  and 
humanity  has  been  extolled  by  most  historians, 
was  deeply  prejudiced  against  the  Christians, 
and,  being  offended  with  the  freedom  and  bold- 
ness of  Ignatius,  pronounced  sentence  of  death 


upon  him,  ordering  that  he  should  be  carried 
to  Rome,  and  thrown  as  a  prey  to  wild  beasts. 

Upon  hearing  this  unjust  and  cruel  sentence, 
the  meek,  but  undaunted  champion  of  the 
Christian  faith  joyfully  exclaimed,  "  I  thank 
thee,  O  Lord,  that  thou  hast  condescended  thus 
perfectly  to  honour  me  with  thy  love,  and  hast 
thought  me  worthy,  with  thy  servant  the  apostle 
Paul,  to  be  bound  with  chains."  He  then 
embraced  the  fetters  which  were  brought  to 
confine  him,  calling  them  his  jewels  and  orna- 
ments ;  and  having  fervently  prayed  for  his 
flock,  and  commended  them  with  many  tears 
to  the  care  and  providence  of  the  Almighty, 
he  cheerfully  surrendered  himself  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  were  appointed  to  convey 
him  to  the  place  of  execution. 

The  learned  Sealiger  seemed  at  a  loss  to 
imagine  what  could  induce  the  emperor  to  send 
this  eminent  father  so  great  a  distance  as  from 
Syria  to  Rome,  to  suffer  martyrdom.  It 
were  easy,  however,  to  assign  many  reasons. 
His  enemies  might  well  apprehend  that  a  cruel 
death  inflicted  upon  him  at  Antioch,  among 
those  by  whom  he  was  so  much  beloved  and 
honoured,  and  where  his  pious  example  had 
shone  so  conspicuously,  would  tend  rather  to 
confirm  than  weaken  the  attachment  of  the 
people  to  the  Christian  faith.  They  must  have 
perceived  too,  that  the  unyielding  integrity, 
and  humble  but  immovable  constancy  of  the 
martyr,  were  an  argument  in  support  of  the 
truth  of  his  religion,  which  could  not  but  have 
great  effect  upon  the  beholders — or  they  might 
hope  to  shake  the  fortitude  of  the  saint,  by  the 
privations  and  insults  to  which  he  would  be 
exposed  during  a  long  and  perilous  journey, 
and  by  leading  about  in  bonds  from  city  to  city, 
and  executing  in  the  metropolis,  a  man  so  dis- 
tinguished as  Ignatius,  to  make  his  punishment 
more  exemplary,  and  strike  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  those  who  professed  the  same  faith. 
But  whatever  was  the  motive,  it  is  certain  that 
nothing  he  endured  could  shake  the  constancy 
of  the  martyr.  Though  above  eighty  years  of 
age,  he  bore  the  hardships  of  a  long  journey,  in 
the  inclement  season  of  winter,  with  patience 
and  resignation,  though  they  were  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  rude  and  savage  treatment 
of  his  keepers  ;  of  which  he  thus  writes  : — 
"  From  Syria  even  to  Rome,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  I  fight  with  beasts — day  and  night  I  am 
chained  to  my  military  guard,  who  grow  more 
fierce  and  cruel  to  me  in  proportion  as  I  show 
kindness  to  them." 

But  although  the  soldiers  that  conducted 
Ignatius  were  confessedly  severe,  they  were 
not  wholly  inexorable,  and  were  prevailed  upon 
to  permit  two  or  three  friends  to  accompany 
him,  and  to  allow  him  short  intervals  for  com- 
munion with  his  Christian  brethren  at  the 
different  cities  through  which  he  passed.  At 
Smyrna,  he  was  received  by  Polycarp,  who 
had  been  his  fellow  pupil  under  the  apostle 
John — Christians  of  every  rank  and  order 
from  the  city  and  neighbourhood,  flocked  to- 
gether to  behold  so  interesting  a  sight  as  this 
venerable  man  in  chains,  to  hear  his  instruc- 
tions and  admonitions,  and  join  in  the  prayers 
and  praises  which  fell  from  his  lips. 

When  he  arrived  at  Rome,  he  was  presented 
to  the  prefect  of  the  city,  and  preparation  made 


to  execute  the  inhuman  sentence  pronounced- 
upon  him  by  the  emperor-  That  the  execution 
might  command  more  attention,  the  period 
chosen  for  it  was  one  of  the  public  festivals,  at 
which  it  was  common  to  entertain  the  people 
with  the  conflicts  ofgladiators  with  wild  beasts. 
On  the  20th  of  December,  Ignatius  was  carried 
into  the  amphitheatre,  thrown  among  lions,  and 
quickly  devoured  by  them.  Those  who  ac- 
companied this  martyr,  and  were  eyewitnesses 
of  his  suffering,  give  this  character  of  him  : 
"  Ignatius  was  a  man  in  all  things  like  the 
apostles.  As  a  good  governor,  by  the  helm  of 
prayer  and  fasting,  by  the  constancy  of  his 
doctrine  and  spiritual  labour,  he  withstood  the 
raging  flood  of  persecution.  Like  a  divine 
lamp,  he  enlightened  the  hearts  of  the  faithful, 
by  his  luminous  expositions  of  Holy  Scripture; 
and  lastly,  to  preserve  his  church,  he  scrupled 
not  freely  to  expose  himself  to  a  bitter  death.'' 
There  are  extant  six  epistles  written  by 
Ignatius,  while  on  his  journey  to  Rome,  ad- 
dressed to  different  churches,  and  one  to  Poly- 
carp. The  last  is  of  doubtful  authority,  but 
the  rest  are  allowed  to  be  genuine,  though  not 
free  from  the  suspicion  of  interpolations.  They 
are  written  in  the  pompous  style  of  the 
Asiatics  ;  and  while  some  things  are  found  in 
them  which  do  not  accord  with  a  correct 
taste,  or  sound  judgment,  they  contain  many 
wholesome  admonitions,  blended  with  tender 
touches  of  pathos,  and  fine  specimens  of  sub- 
limity. 

Inthat  age  of  fiery  persecution,  it  was  of 
great  importance  that  the  ministers  of  the 
Christian  church  should  be  men  of  firmness 
and  constancy  ;  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  point 
to  one  in  whom  those  virtues  shone  more  con- 
spicuously, than  the  revered  pastor  of  Antioch. 
Though  called  to  meet  death  in  its  most  sa- 
vage and  terrific  form,  his  soul  remained  firm 
and  unshaken  as  the  rock  which  repels  the 
waves  that  dash  against  its  base.  "  Let  the 
fire,"  says  he,  "  and  the  cross,  and  the  assaults 
of  wild  beasts,  the  breaking  of  bones,  the  bat- 
tering of  the  whole  body  in  pieces — yea,  and 
all  the  torments  that  the  devil  can  invent, 
come  upon  me,  so  that  I  may  but  attain  to  be 
with  Jesus  Christ ;"  often  affirming  that  he 
considered  it  better  to  die  for  Christ,  than  to 
live  and  reign  the  sole  monarch  of  the  world. 

It  would  be  easy  to  adduce  from  the  epistles 
of  Ignatius  many  passages  which  evince  ge- 
nuine humility  and  glowing  charity  ;  but  we 
shall  quote  only  the  following,  written  during 
his  last  journey,  and  when  he  had  attained  the 
age  of  fourscore  years,  and  long  been  looked 
up  to  as  the  father  of  one  of  the  largest  Chris- 
tian churches. 

"  I  do  not  pretend  to  prescribe  to  you  as  if 
I  were  any  thing  ;  for  although  I  am  in  bonds 
for  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  am  not  yet 
perfect,  and  but  just  beginning  to  be  a  disciple, 
and  therefore  speak  as  unto  those  who  are 
masters  as  well  as  myself ;  for  I  have  need  to 
be  prepared  by  you  for  my  combat,  by  your 
inspiring  me  with  resolution  and  patience.  I 
rejoice  greatly  at  the  happiness  which  I  have 
in  writing  this  epistle  to  you,  and  congratulat- 
ing you,  because,  that,  through  the  hopes  of 
another  life,  you  love  none  but  God.  You  pray 
also  without  ceasing  for  the  rest  of  mankind  - 
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for  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  may  be  con- 
verted, in  order  that  they  may  enjoy  God. 
Furnish  them,  therefore,  with  the  means  of 
instruction,  at  least,  by  your  good  works.  To 
their  passion,  oppose  your  meekness  ;  to  their 
proud  boastings,  your  humility  ;  to  their  in- 
juries, your  prayers  ;  to  their  errors,  your  stead- 
fastness in  the  faith  ;  to  their  brutality,  your 
courtesy.  Let  us  beware  of  imitating  them, 
but  become  their  brethren  in  kindness,  and 
endeavour  to  imitate  the  Lord. 

"  This  distinguished  father  of  the  church 
was  zealous  to  guard  and  advance  the  interests 
of  true  holiness.  There  were  then,  as  there 
are  now,  men  who  turned  the  grace  of  God 
into  licentiousness.  '  The  tree,'  says  he,  '  is 
known  by  its  fruits  ;  in  like  manner  those  who 
profess  themselves  to  be  Christians,  shall  be 
ksown  by  their  works  ;  for  it  is  not  the  pro- 
fession that  profitelh,  but  true  faith  and  per- 
severance to  the  end.  It  is  good  to  instruct, 
if  we  practise  what  we  teach.' 

"  It  was  a  common  saying  of  Ignatius,  <  My 
love  is  crucified,''  meaning,  that  his  affections 
were  dead  to  the  pursuits  and  pleasures  in 
which  the  men  of  the  world  are  involved. 
Happy  is  the  man,  who,  taught  by  the  same 
heavenly  Master,  and  enriched  with  the  same 
divine  Spirit,  can  lift  his  heart  to  things  above, 
and  evince  a  holy  indifference  to  the  glittering 
transient  scenes  and  perishing  possessions  of 
this  life.  He  who  is  animated  with  the  desire, 
and  cheered  with  the  hope,  of  finally  attaining 
the  kingdom,  the  presence,  the  glory  of  Christ, 
is  prepared  to  suffer  losses  and  bear  trials 
without  a  murmur,  and  meet  death  itself  with 
alacrity  and  joy." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

On  a  late  excursion  through  some  parts  of 
Chester  county,  I  paid  a  short  visit  to  a  valua- 
ble ancient  Friend,  who  carries  in  his  memory 
a  large  collection  of  interesting  anecdotes  re- 
specting the  early  settlers  in  this  country,  par- 
ticularly among  the  members  of  our  religious 
Society.    In  the  course  of  conversation,  he 
related  the  following  circumstance  respecting 
John    Browning,  a   friend   of  whom  John 
Churchman,  in  page  62,  Edit.  1818,  of  his 
journal,  gives  a  pleasing  and  instructive  anec 
dote.    John  Browning  resided  at  Sassafras,  on 
the  Eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  and  was  by 
occupation  a  miller.    His  grandmother,  pro- 
bably in  the  early  part  of  her  life,  attended  a 
meeting,  where  George  Fox,  while  on  his  visit 
to  this  country,  preached.    His  ministry  ap- 
pears to  have  made  such  an  impression  on  her 
mind,  as  to  cause  her  to  be  frequently  speaking 
of  it,  long  afterwards,  to  her  friends.  His 
person,  his  doctrine  and  appearance,  often 
served  her  with  topics  by  which  to  entertain 
her  visiters.    After  her  death,  her  daughter, 
the  mother  of  John  Browning,  used  some- 
times to  repeat  what  she  had  frequently  heard 
her  mother  relate  respecting  the  preaching  of 
George  Fox.    These  discourses  excited  a  cu- 
riosity in  the  mind  of  John  Browning  to  know 
a  little  more  of  the  society  to  which  George 
Fox  belonged.    He  accordingly,  one  first  day, 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  to  a  Friends'  meet 
ing,  the  nearest  probably  to  his  place  of  abode, 


about  ten  or  twelve  miles  off.    The  meeting 
was  small  and  held  in  silence.    When  it  was 
over,  he  rode  home,  supposing  his  curiosity 
gratified,  and  not  expecting  to  go  there  again. 
When  first  day  returned,  he  felt  an  inclination, 
he  hardly  knew  why,  to  go  to  meeting  again, 
and  accordingly  went.    The  meeting  was  still 
silent,  and  nothing  remarkable  occurred.  In 
the  same  way,  he  went  a  third  and  a  fourth 
time  ;  when  he  began  to  reflect  why  he  was 
going  to  a  distant  and  silent  meeting  of  another 
society,  and  neglecting  the  one  to  which  he 
belonged,  in  his  own -neighbourhood.    After  a 
little  reflection,  it  occurred  to  him,  that,  with 
all  the  preaching,  singing,  and  praying  which 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  in  the  con 
gregation  to  which  he  belonged,  he  had  never 
found  his  mind  brought  into  such  a  calm  and 
comfortable  state  as  he  had  experienced  in  the 
little,  silent  meetings  of  Friends.    This  consi- 
deration induced  him  to  conclude  that  the  latter 
were  the  most  profitable  meetings  for  him.  He 
therefore  continued  to  frequent  them.  The 
news  soon  spread  through  the  neighbourhood, 
that  John  Browning  had  turned  Quaker;  and  a 
number  of  his  fellow-members,  concluding  that 
they  must  not  lose  so  respectable  a  member  as 
he  was,  and  a  vestry-man  too,  agreed  to  meet 
some  rainy  day  at  his  mill,  and  beat  all  his 
Quakerism  out  of  him.    In  pursuance  of  this 
agreement,  several  of  them  met  at  the  mill, 
when  the  weather  did  not  allow  them  to  at- 
tend to  the  business  of  their  farms,  and  while 
he  was  going  on  with  his  business,  began  to 
discourse  in  a  jocular  way  respecting  the  Qua 
kers.     As  their  remarks,  though  ostensibly 
directed  to  each  other,  were  intended  to  apply 
chiefly  to  him,  they  took  care  to  make  the  ap 
plication  too  broad  and  obvious  to  escape  his 
notice.    After  they  had  gone  on  for  some  time 
with  their  sarcastic  observations,  he  told  them 
that  if  they  chose  to  talk  with  him  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion,  in  a  proper  manner,  he  would 
stop  his  mill  and  sit  down  with  them.    But  he 
observed,  religion  was  a  serious  subject,  and 
was  not  to  be  treated  with  lightness.    This  at 
once  gave  a  check  to  the  course  of  their  con 
versation.     The  mill  was  stopped,  and  the 
subject  being  seriously  discussed,  John  Brown 
ing  was  enabled  to  give  such  good  reasons  fo 
his  conduct,  and  for  the  principles  which  he 
had  silently  embraced,  that  two  or  three  of  his 
visiters  were  induced  to  follow  his  example 
and  eventually  join  the  Society  of  Friends 
From  this  feeble  beginning  arose  the  meeting 
of  Sassafras.  E.  L 

Philada.  7  mo.  24, 1831. 
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For  "  The  Friend. 
ISAAC  STEPHENSON. 
The  following  testimony  of  Hardshaw  East 
monthly  meeting  cannot,  1  think,  but  be  ac 
ccptable  to  every  reader  of  "  The  Friend 
Those  who  knew  Isaac  Stephenson  during  his 
tarriance  in  this  land,  will  peruse  it  with  feel 
ings  of  affectionate  and  mournful  interest 
The  fervency  of  his  gospel  labours,  the  Chris 
tian  love  and  meekness  which  clothed  his  spirit 
his  humility  and  constant  watchfulness  over 
all  his  words  and  actions,  and  the  steadiness 
and  singleness  of  purpose  with  which  he  pur 


sued  his  religious  labours,  while  among  us, 
rendered  him  a  lively  and  instructive  example 
of  the  Christian  virtues,  and  powerfully  en- 
forced and  illustrated  the  doctrines  which  he 
preached.  Few  persons  in  the  station  which 
he  filled,  have  passed  along  with  more  general 
acceptance  among  all  classes,  or  been  more 
truly  beloved.  Love  to  all  seemed  the  constant 
clothing  of  his  spirit,  and  the  spring  of  all  bis 
labours — a  love  which  was  "  without  dissimu- 
lation, abhorring  every  thing  evil,  and  cleaving 
to,  and  cherishing  that  which  was  good." 
Close  and  rigid  in  the  scrutiny  over  his  own 
conduct  and  motives,  that  he  might  do  nothing 
inconsistent  with  the  high  and  responsible 
station  he  filled,  nor  in  any  way  dishonour  the 
sacred  name  he  bore,  he  was  preserved 
"  blameless  and  harmless,  and  without  rebuke," 
to  a  degree  which  is  surpassed  by  few.  The 
recollection  of  his  gospel  services  among  us  is 
pleasant  and  refreshing,  and  we  may  indulge 
the  hope  that  the  seed  of  the  kingdom,  sown 
through  his  instrumentality,  will  long  continue 
to  produce  fruit  to  the  honour  and  praise  of 
the  heavenly  Husbandman.  R.  G. 

A  testimony  from  the  monthly  meeting  of  Hard- 
shaw East,  concerning  Isaac  Stephenson, 
deceased. 

"  Our  beloved  friend,  Isaac  Stephenson,  son 
of  Isaac  and  Elizabeth  Stephenson,  members 
of  our  religious  Society,  was  born  on  the  13th 
of  the  11th  month,  1765,  at  Burlington  Quay, 
in  the  East  Riding  of  the  county  of  York. 

"  Owing  to  the  infirm  state  of  his  father's 
health,  the  care  of  his  education  devolved 
chiefly  on  his  mother,  whose  pious  concern 
for  the  best  interest  of  her  children  was  blessed 
to  this  our  dear  friend. 

"  In  youth,  he  evinced  an  amiable  and  affec- 
tionate disposition,  which  greatly  endeared 
him  to  all  the  family.  About  the  seventeenth 
year  of  his  age,  and  during  his  apprenticeship 
at  Scarborough,  he  was,  through  Divine  Mercy, 
favoured  with  a  powerful  and  humbling  visita- 
tion, whereby  he  was  bowed  in  great  self- 
abasedness,  and  led  into  much  circumspection 
of  conduct  and  self-denial.  About  this  period 
also,  he  was  visited  with  bodily  indisposition, 
which  afforded  him  a  season  of  retirement  at 
home,  very  congenial  to  his  exercised  mind. 

"  After  passing  through  deep  travail  of 
spirit,  he  was  favoured  to  receive  that  hope 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  to  experience 
enlargement  of  heart.  Thus  he  became  an 
example  of  piety,  his  countenance  and  deport- 
ment indicating  that  he  had  been  instructed 
in  the  school  of  Christ ;  and  as  he  advanced 
to  mature  age,  he  was  a  great  strength  and 
comfort  to  his  widowed  mother,  extending  a 
fatherly  care  over  the  younger  branches  of  the 
family. 

"On  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship, 
he  spent  about  four  years  as  an  assistant  in  the 
shop  of  a  friend  at  Hitchin,  where  he  enjoyed 
that  society  which  was  helpful  and  encourag- 
ing to  him.  When  desirous  of  entering  into 
business  for  himself,  he  earnestly  craved  divine 
direction  ;  and  way  opened  soon  after  to  begin 
the  business  of  a  miller,  neat  Stockton-upon- 
Teas,  and  this  place  continued  to  be  his  com- 
fortable residence  about  thirty-five  years. 
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"  In  the  year  1797,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
station  of  elder  ;  and  in  the  following  year  he 
married  Hannah  Masterman,  of  Kirby-Moor- 
side,  who  continued  his  beloved  and  affection- 
ate companion  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

"  About  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age  he 
first  appeared  in  the  ministry,  and  being  care- 
ful to  occupy  faithfully  with  the  talents  entrust- 
ed to  him,  he  experienced  an  enlargement  in 
the  gift,  and  became  an  able  minister  of  the 
gospel.  In  1812,  he  obtained  a  certificate  to 
visit  the  families  of  Friends  at  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  and  Liverpool,  which  service  he 
performed  in  company  with  his  sister,  Elizabeth 
Robson.  Between  this  period  and  the  year 
1823,  he  travelled  much  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  visiting,  at  various  times,  the  meetings 
of  Friends  in  most  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and 
was  often  engaged  in  holding  public  meetings. 
He  also  paid  two  religious  visits  to  Ireland,  and 
one  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 

«'  In  1 823,  with  the  concurrence  of  his 
friends,  he  embarked  for  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  where  he  laboured  very  dili- 
gently for  nearly  two  years.  This  religious 
service  was  attended  with  many  trying  exer- 
cises, owing  to  the  peculiar  state  of  our  Soci- 
ety there  at  that  time ;  yet  he  had  to  acknow- 
ledge, that,  through  the  unfailing  mercy  and 
help  of  Israel's  Shepherd,  he  was  enabled  to 
perform  the  service  required  of  him,  and  to 
return  to  his  native  land  in  peace.  Referring 
to  this  visit,  he  writes  :  '  I  feel  no  condemna- 
tion respecting  any  part  of  my  labours  in  the 
Lord's  cause  in  America,  yet  1  am  very  far 
from  thinking  them  perfect.' — 'My  labour  was, 
that  Friends,  and  all  who  attended  the  meet- 
ings where  I  was,  might  witness  an  inward 
stayedness  of  mind  upon  God,  and  an  humble, 
steadfast  trust  in  Him.  I  had  also,  in  almost 
every  testimony,  to  endeavour  to  exalt  Christ 
in  his  different  manifestations,  and  in  all  his 
offices.' 

"  On  his  return  from  America,  his  attention 
was  turned  to  the  consideration  of  a  residence 
at  Manchester  ;  and  after  due  waiting,  with 
desire  that  he  might  be  favoured  to  see  his  way 
in  so  important  a  change,  he  removed  with  his 
family  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1826. 
After  he  came  to  reside  amongst  us,  he  was 
often  engaged  in  our  meetings  for  worship,  in 
the  faithful  exercise  of  his  gift,  to  the  comfort 
and  edification  of  many.  He  was  zealously 
concerned  for  the  support  of  our  various 
Christian  testimonies,  and  in  meetings  for 
discipline  was  very  serviceable,  manifesting  a 
lively  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  Society, 
and  the  restoration  of  those  who  had  gone 
astray.  He  was  a  lover  and  promoter  of 
peace,  of  kind  and  unassuming  manners,  which 
greatly  endeared  him  to  his  friends  ;  and  it 
may  truly  be  said,  he  was  an  example  of  humi- 
lity in  the  various  relations  of  life. 

"  Some  time  after  his  removal  into  the  com- 
pass of  this  meeting,  he  paid  an  acceptable 
visit  to  the  families  of  Friends  in  his  own  meet- 
ing, Warrington  and  Liverpool,  and  had 
many  meetings  in  Manchester  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, with  those  not  in  profession  with  us, 
fervently  labouring,  being  willing  to  spend  and 
be  spent  in  promoting  the  extension  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom.    In  the  12th  month, 


1828,  he  attended  the  quarterly  meeting  of 
London  and  Middlesex,  and  after  that  for  Sus- 
sex and  Surrey,  visiting  most  of  the  meetings 
constituting  them. 

"  About  the  end  of  1829,  he  visited  Friends 
in  several  of  the  western  counties,  and  had 
many  public  meetings  in  Cornwall.  Whilst 
travelling  near  Liskeard,  he  seemed  to  be  fa- 
voured with  an  especial  portion  of  light  and 
life,  and  observed  to  his  companion,  that 
such  had  been  his  feelings  at  that  season,  that 
he  thought  he  could  willingly  lay  down  his  life 
any  where,  or  at  any  time  ;  and  in  a  letter 
dated  the  30th  of  1st  ino.  1830,  he  says  :  'I 
have  brought  my  late  western  labours,  (one  of 
the  most  solemn  and  exercising  engagements 
in  which  I  was  ever  concerned,)  again  and 
again  before  my  Lord,  and  I  believe  that  he 
has  been  graciously  pleased  to  place  his  seal 
of  love  and  acceptance  thereon,  both  as  re- 
spects preaching,  prayer,  and  thanksgiving;  the 
feeling  of  this  has  filled  my  heart  with  reverent 
praise.' 

"  Whilst  at  liberty  from  these  religious  en- 
gagements, he  was  diligent  in  business ;  yet, 
with  a  family  requiring  his  exertions,  he  was 
favoured  to  hold  temporal  things  in  their  proper 
estimation,  relying  on  the  faithfulness  of  Him 
who  hath  promised,  that  to  them  who  seek 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness, 
all  these  things  shall  be  added  :  thus,  with  his 
heart  set  on  heaven,  he  was  solicitous  to  know 
the  will  of  his  Divine  Master,  and  ready  with 
cheerful  devotedness  to  perform  it  ;  for  he 
esteemed  it  his  privilege,  as  well  as  his  duty, 
to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  gospel. 

"  During  the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  his 
health  appeared  to  be  declining,  and  he  was 
considerably  indisposed  some  time  after  his 
return  from  the  west  of  England  ;  but  he  was 
greatly  favoured  with  the  strengthening  and 
comforting  presence  of  Him,  to  whom  the 
vigour  of  his  days  had  been  devoted.  He  one 
morning,  at  breakfast,  remarked  to  his  family, 
that  whilst  going  about  his  outward  concerns, 
his  mind  was  almost  constantly  engaged  in 
secret  communion  with  the  Almighty,  without 
which  he  thought  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
for  him  to  transact  his  business. 

"  In  the  4th  month,  1830,  our  dear  friend  in- 
formed this  meeting  of  a  concern  on  his  mind, 
once  more  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to  Friends 
in  Ireland.  Near  sympathy  was  felt  and  ex- 
pressed on  the  occasion,  he  being  still  in  a 
feeble  state  ;  and  with  much  unity  a  certificate 
was  granted  him  accordingly. 

"  He  attended  the  yearly  meeting  at  Dublin, 
and  on  the  5th  of  the  5th  month,  accompanied 
by  our  friend  James  Webb,  of  that  city,  pro- 
ceeded northward,  attending  the  meetings  of 
Friends,  and  holding  several  public  meetings, 
in  which  he  had  acceptable  service  ;  and  on 
the  16th,  being  first  day,  he  attended  the  meet- 
ing at  Grange,  near  Dungannon,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster,  in  which  he  had  a  remarkable 
testimony. 

"  On  the  following  day,  after  taking  tea  at 
the  house  of  William  Pike,  of  Derry-vale,  he 
walked  with  several  friends  into  the  adjoining 
grounds,  where  he  was  suddenly  seized  with 
indisposition,  which  deprived  him  of  speech 
and  the  use  of  one  side.    Every  attention  was 


kindly  rendered,  but  he  continued  to  decline, 
and  quietly  expired  on  the  morning  of  the  20th 
of  the  5th  month,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age, 
having  been  a  minister  about  twenty-one  years. 
His  remains  were  interred  at  Grange,  on  the 
27th  of  the  same  month. 

"  Who  then  is  that  faithful  and  wise  steward, 
whom  his  Lord  shall  make  ruler  over  his 
household,  to  give  them  their  portion  of  meat 
in  due  season  ?  Blessed  is  that  servant,  whom 
his  Lord,  when  he  cometh,  shall  find  so  doing. 

"  Given  forth  by  the  meeting  aforesaid,  held 
at  Warrington,  the  17th  of  the  3d  month,  1831, 
and  signed  by  many  men  and  women  Friends." 

For  "The  Friend." 

WOMAN. 

"Religion,  if  not  most  manifest  in  feminine 
deportment,  is  at  least  most  necessary  to  ena- 
ble women  to  perform  their  allotted  duties  in 
life.  The  very  nature  of  those  duties  demands 
the  strength  of  Christian  principle  to  ensure 
their  correct  and  dignified  performance,  while 
the  nature  of  female  trials  requires  all  the  me- 
liorating power  of  faith  to  induce  a  requisite 
measure  of  patience  and  fortitude.  Pride,  it 
is  true,  sometimes  instigates  a  show  of  patient 
sufferance,  while  the  heart  is  riven  with  its  own 
secret  conflicts.  How  often  do  we  witness  the 
gradual  decay  of  females  who  are  extolled  for 
their  fortitude  in  affliction  '  Their  minds,  un- 
supported by  religion,  struggle  painfully  to 
maintain  equanimity,  while  the  inward  canker 
is  destroying  slowly,  but  certainly,  the  very 
germ  of  vitality.  But  when  the  truly  feminine 
character,  formed  in  gentleness,  and  nerved  by 
Christian  faith  to  suffer  the  will  of  her  Father, 
bows  her  head  with  meekness  to  his  dispensa- 
tions, she  presents  a  picture,  the  moral  sub- 
limity of  which  is  unequalled. 

"  Woman  without  religion  is  a  solecism  in 
morals,  a  deformity  in  social  life.  She  resem- 
bles the  dead  oak,  to  which  the  verdant  ivy  still 
gives  the  appearance  of  freshness  as  it  twines 
its  flexible  branches  around  the  withered  stem. 
The  unpractised  eye  may  mistake  the  rich  fo- 
liage of  the  vine  for  the  appropriate  tokens  of 
vitality  in  the  tree  to  which  it  clings.  There 
is  life  indeed,  but  it  is  not  where  life  would  be 
useful  and  dignified  ;  it  is  only  a  growth  of  fri- 
volous and  unprofitable  decoration.  Woman 
may  look  attractive  at  a  distance,  as  if  all  her 
characteristic  requisites  were  in  full  vigour ; 
but  approach  her  nearly,  and  you  see  a  redun- 
dance of  ornamental  qualities,  covering,  like 
the  unsubstantial  ivy,  the  sapless  trunk,  from 
which  emanates  no  one  substantial  good  ;  for 
the  principle  of  life  is  wanting.  INay,  I  fear 
the  similitude  may  be  carried  still  further  ;  for 
the  ornamental  qualities  of  irreligious  females 
too  often  resemble  the  ivy  in  its  poisonous  qua- 
lities. Those  who  unwarily  come  in  contact 
with  either,  may  have  cause  to  rue  an  over 
hasty  estimate  of  external  advantages. 

"  It  is  no  derogation  from  the  dignity  or  uti- 
lity of  woman  to  declare  that  she  is  inferior  to 
man  in  moral  as  well  as  physical  strength. 
She  has  a  different  part  to  act,  and  therefore 
she  requires  different  qualities  from  the  being 
who  has  been  pronounced  her  superior  by  the 
Almighty  himself.  Woman  was  created  avow- 
edly to  be  the  help  mate,  not  the  ruler,  nor  yet 
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the  equal  of  man.  Providence  has  allotted  her 
certain  requisites  for  this  station,  which  it 
should  be  the  object  of  education  to  strengthen 
and  mature.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
custom  should  ever  have  been  permitted  to  vio- 
late this  wise  and  merciful  allotment  of  the 
Most  High,  even  experimentally.  A  condi- 
tion just  subordinate  to  that  of  man  is  replete 
with  usefulness  and  consistency ;  whereas,  in 
attempting  to  elevate  the  weaker  sex  to  u  sta- 
tion which  demands  masculine  strength,  na- 
tional as  well  as  individual  misery  has  been 
produced.  Look  at  the  result  of  a  similar  ex- 
periment in  France  before  the  revolution.  It 
was  then  said  that  women  had  attained  their 
true  and  legitimate  station  of  equality.  Great 
expectations  were  entertained  from  this  unna- 
tural exaltation  of  one  half  the  human  species 
above  their  proper  level  in  society.  Women 
forsook  their  homes  for  the  strange  and  unhal- 
lowed pursuits  of  politics  and  intrigues  of  state. 
They  fulminated  strange  doctrines  in  the  fo- 
rum, while  those  sweet  and  sacred  duties,  so 
peculiarly  feminine,  were  either  wholly  neg- 
lected, or  consigned  to  cold  hearts  and  strange 
hands.  They  exchanged  the  smiles  of  infancy 
and  the  prattle  of  childhood,  the  purest  of 
earthly  things,  for  the  fierce  turmoil  and  wi- 
thering excitement  of  public  debate.  Whilst 
they  emulated  masculine  supremacy,  their  chil- 
dren were  corrupted  by  dissolute  menials,  their 
domestic  hearths  forsaken,  and  the  social  com- 
pact gradually  dissolved.  What  were  the  con- 
sequences of  this  daring  innovation  of  divinely 
established  order  ?  Such  as  blacken  the  page 
of  history,  and  startle  the  thoughtful  mind,  even 
in  another  age  and  region.  Woman,  whose 
most  endearing  qualities  are  nurtured  in  the 
sacredness  of  domestic  privacy,  was  seduced 
from  her  home  of  peace  and  sphere  of  unos- 
tentatious duties,  and  exhibited  to  the  contami- 
nating gaze  of  the  multitude,  not  to  soothe  the 
fervour  of  excitement,  but  to  increase  the  mad- 
ness of  the  multitude  by  her  infuriated  decla- 
mation. Instead  of  quenching  the  deadly 
flame  of  popular  frenzy,  she  was  made  to  hold 
the  torch  to  the  funeral  pile  of  national  pros- 
perity. May  the  world  never  again  behold 
such  an  example  of  perverted  talent  and  mis- 
guided energy. 

MJ  know  that  I  am  in  danger  of  encounter- 
ing a  host  of  female  prejudices,  when  I  venture 
unequivocally  to  recommend  the  doctrine  of 
conjugal  obedience,  even  to  those  who  have 
been  told  by  the  Almighty  himself  that  their 
husbands  shall  have  rule  over  them.  This  is 
somewhat  strange  and  contradictory  !  that  even 
professors  of  religion  should  shrink  from  a  gos- 
pel injunction,  so  plainly  expressed  as  to  admit 
of  but  one  interpretation.  Human  ingenuity 
can  devise  no  evasion  of  such  an  imperative 
mandate.;  but  Christian  submission  can  suggest 
many  sweet  and  sacred  palliatives  for  what  is 
rather  an  apparent  than  a  real  evil.  Power 
is  one  of  the  Molochs  of  this  world  ;  and  those 
who  cotet  even  a  legitimate  portion  of  it  will 
be  found  to  have  taken  a  canker  to  theirbo- 
soms,  when  they  Bought  only  to  gather  a 
blameless  rose.  The  Utile  that  falls  to  wo- 
man's lot  in  her  appropriate  sphere  of  domes- 
tic superintendence,  is  often  sufficient  to  over- 
burden both  her  heart  and  her  mind.    It  should 


never  be  forgotten  that  the  first  of  her  species 
fell  into  the  snares  of  the  destroyer  by  coveting 
that  which  Almighty  wisdom  had  denied  her. 
Had  Eve  been  contented  with  her  allotted 
portion  of  the  blessings  of  a  sinless  state,  she 
might  have  saved  herself  and  descendants  the 
immitigable  woes  of  their  present  condition. 
But  as  the  first  woman  was  too  weak  to  resist 
temptation,  I  fear  the  disasters  introduced  by 
her  dereliction  of  duty  have  rendered  the  sex 
still  more  fragile.  They  have  undoubtedly 
drawn  upon  themselves  many  penalties,  like 
their  original  mother,  by  coveting  what  Provi- 
dence never  intended  them  to  possess. 

*'  Is  it  not  time,  then,  for  our  ill-fated  sex  to 
beware  of  those  frailtie3  which  have  already 
produced  such  manifold  evils  ?  Does  not  true 
wisdom,  as  well  as  true  piety,  dictate  a  cir- 
cumstantial obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  as 
revealed  in  his  holy  book?  A  French  writer 
has  beautifully  complimented  the  sex,  by  de- 
signating them  as  that  part  of  creation  without 
which  the  morning  of  life  would  be  destitute 
of  succour,  the  noon  without  pleasure,  and  the 
evening  without  consolation.  Surely  this  says 
enough,  even  for  those  who  are  most  covetous 
of  praise." — Virginia  Cany^s  Letters. 
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It  is  with  particular  satisfaction  that  we  give 
further  publicity  to  the  following  account  of 
proceedings  of  a  late  meeting  in  Burlington, 
N.  J.  accompanied  with  a  hope  that  the  lau- 
dable zeal  in  a  praiseworthy  object  therein 
manifested,  will  incite  our  fellow-citizens  in 
other  places  to  engage  in  similar  move- 
ments.' Granting  the  utmost  which  may  justly 
be  claimed  to  the  plea  of  an  entailed  evil,  in 
regard  to  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  full  measure  of  charitable  in- 
dulgence towards  the  slaveholder,  by  inhe- 
ritance, it  surely  will  be  admitted  universally, 
among  the  liberal  and  enlightened,  (slavehold- 
ers included,)  that  it  is  fitting  and  expedient, 
the  District  of  Columbia  at  least  should  be  clear 
of  the  defilement — a  consecrated  enclosure, 
within  which  the  "  inalienable"  rights  of  man 
shall  be  respected  and  protected,  instead  of 
being,  as  now,  and  for  many  years  past,  a 
thoroughfare  and  rendezvous  for  the  foul  trade 
of  kidnappers,  and  mercenary  dealers  in  human 
flesh. 

From  Ike  JYcw  Jersey  Slate  Gazelle  of  \6th  inst. 
SLAVERY  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Burlington, 
held  at  the  city  hall,  on  the  28th  of  June,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  piopriety  of  peti- 
tioning Congress  for  the  gradual  abolition  of 
slavery  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  George 
Allen  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Samuel  It. 
Gummere  appointed  secretary. 

After  the  object  of  the  meeting  had  been 
stated,  in  an  address  from  the  Chair,  and  a 
few  observations  from  other  individuals  en- 
forcing the  necessity  of  the  measure,  the  fcl- 
lowing  resolutions  weie  adopted  unanimously  : 


Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  to  retire  and  prepare  a  draught  of  a 
memorial,  embracing  the  object  we  have  in 
view ;  and  that  Dr.  N.  W.  Cole,  Thomas  Col- 
lins, and  Samuel  R.  Gummere,  be  that  com- 
mittee. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  six  be  ap- 
pointed to  obtain  signatures  to  the  memorial, 
within  the  township  of  Burlington. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  to  correspond  with  similar  commit- 
tees within  the  county  of  Burlington,  or  with 
individuals,  there  or  elsewhere,  as  they  may 
think  proper,  in  order  to  promote  our  object. 

The  committee  appointed  in  accordance 
with  the  second  resolutions,  were  Caleb  Gas- 
kill,  Thomas  Aikman,  Thomas  Collins,  Robert 
Thomas,  Thomas  Dutton,  and  George  P. 
Mitchell. 

The  committee  appointed  under  the  third 
resolution,  were  Samuel  Emlen,  Thomas  Col- 
lins, and  Samuel  R.  Gummere. 

The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a 
draught  of  a  memorial,  after  a  short  absence, 
reported  one  which  was  approved  by  the  meet- 
ing, and  delivered  to  the  committee  appointed 
to  obtain  signatures. 

Believing  it  desirable  to  call  public  attention 
to  the  object  in  view,  the  meeting  unanimously 
resolved,  that  the  proceedings  should  be  signed 
by  the  chairman  and  secretary,  and  published 
in  the  Mount  Holly  and  Trenton  papers. 

George  Allen,  Chairman. 

Samuel  R.  Gummere,  Sec'ry. 

The  biographical  sketch  of  William  Hutton, 
which  we  have  selected  for  our  present  number 
from  the  "  Library  of  Entertaining  Know- 
ledge," may  be  recommended  to  our  readers 
as  a  very  agreeable  and  amusing  article;  and  to 
the  young  adventurer  on  the  stage  of  human 
action,  it  furnishes  another  striking  example  of 
what  may  be  effected  by  a  resolute  and  per- 
severing purpose,  under  circumstances  the 
most  unpropitious. 


OBITUARY. 

Died,  at  his  residence  in  Vassalborough,  Maine,  on  the 
27th  of  Glh  mo.  1831,  Robert  Winslow,  aged  about 
forty-five.  The  loss  occasioned  by  the  decease  of  this 
worthy  and  useful  member  of  society,  is  deeply  felt, 
not  only  by  his  afflicted  family,  who  have  to  mourn 
the  bereavement  of  an  affectionate  husband  and  tender 
father,  but  by  all  who  knew  his  worth.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  sickness,  he  expressed  some  apprehensions 
that  it  might  be  his  last,  and  notwithstanding  the 
strong  and  tender  ties  of  friendship  that  closely 
twined  around  his  heart,  combined  with  the  flattering 
prospects  of  enjoyment  here,  his  mind  seemed  to  bo 
industriously  engaged  in  arranging  his  temporal  con- 
cerns, and  setting  his  house  in  order,  to  bid  a  final 
adieu  to  all  the  fleeting  things  of  this  world  ;  and  this, 
we  believe,  he  was  favoured  to  do,  through  the  atoning 
love  of  the  dear  Redeemer,  to  the  unspeakable  satis- 
faction of  his  surviving  family  and  friends.  A  short 
time  before  his  close,  he  addressed  his  weeping  family, 
together  with  his  aged  and  beloved  father,  and  taking 
them  severally  by  the  hand,  commended  them  to  the 
care  and  guidance  of  Almighty  God,  and  very  affect- 
ingly  bid  them  a  last  farewell;  after  which  he  soon 
quietly  breathed  his  last. 

Died,  suddenly  at  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
evening  of  the  26lh  inst.  Thomas  fietlle,  of  this  city, 
druggist,  son  of  Samuel  Belllc,  in  the  twenty-sixth 
year  of  his  age. 
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WILLIAM  HUTTON. 

(Concluded  from  page  331.) 

His  future  success  in  life  was  merely  the  re- 
sult of  integrity,  and  regular  and  persevering 
industry.  After  having  been  four  or  five  years 
in  business,  during  which  time  he  had  saved  a 
good  deal  of  money,  he  married  the  lady  to 
whom  he  continued  united  for  more  than  forty 
years,  and  in  whom  he  always  considered  that 
he  Bad  found  the  chief  blessing  of  his  life. 
Some  of  the  speculations  in  which  he  involved 
himself,  now  that  he  had  become  a  monied 
man,  were  not  very  considerate,  and  he  was 
once  or  twice,  in  this  way,  reduced  to  rather 
alarming  difficulties;  but  he  had  a  resource,  in 
his  renewed  industry  and  attention  to  business, 
which  never  failed  to  retrieve  him.  Even  in 
following  those  fancies  which  led  him  away 
from  his  proper  business,  he  often  gave  the 
most  striking  evidence  of  his  characteristic  ac- 
tivity and  perseverance.  While  superintending 
the  building  of  a  house  for  himself,  "  up,"  says 
he,  "  at  four  every  morning,  I  set  the  people  to 
work,  watched  over  them,  and  laboured  with 
them  all  day,  and  frequently  charged  myself 
with  the  meanest  and  most  laborious  parts  of 
the  employment."  This  was  after  he  had  been 
twenty-five  years  in  business.  Again,  having 
engaged  about  the  same  time  in  farming,  by 
which  he  lost  a  good  deal  of  money,  he  tells 
us  that  he  paid  his  visits  to  his  farm  three  or 
four  times  a  week,  though  it  was  distant  four 
or  five  miles,  always  on  foot ;  and  having  ar- 
rived there  by  five  in  the  morning  was  back  to 
Birmingham  by  breakfast.  He  had  long  be 
fore  this  time,  too,  shown  his  desire  for  public 
employment ;  and  having  been  appointed  a 
commissioner  of  the  court  of  requests,  had 
distinguished  himself  greatly  by  his  zealous  and 
able  exertions  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
that  office. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  all  these  diversified 
occupations  that  Mr.  Hutton  conceived  the 
idea  of  commencing  author,  and  actually  found 
time  for  a  succession  of  literary  performances, 
such  as  would  have  been  accounted  creditable 
to  the  application  of  a  person  leading  a  life  of 
uninterrupted  leisure.  It  shows  what  may  be 
accomplished  in  any  circumstances,  if  a  man's 


heart  be  in  his  work.  In  such  a  case,  the  most 
incessant  calls  of  business,  or  the  most  ardu- 
ous professional  duties,  are  scarcely  any  inter- 
ruption to  the  prosecution  of  the  fondly  che- 
rished enterprise.  The  moments  that  other 
avocations  leave  for  it,  the  fewer  they  are,  are 
only  the  more  precious;  and  being  so  highly 
valued  are,  in  a  corresponding  degree,  econo- 
mically and  profitably  used.  For  it,  too,  are 
carefully  gathered  and  saved  all  those  little 
fragments  of  time,  and  opportunities  of  repose 
and  meditation  of  which  the  busiest  life  has 
many,  and  which,  without  some  such  object 
ready  to  take  them  up,  are  so  apt  to  be  trifled 
away  and  lost.  As  one  of  our  old  poets  ex- 
presses it, 

"  A  good  wit,  that  on  the  immortal  shrine 
Of  memory  engraves  a  work  divine, 
Abroad,  abed,  at  board,  for  ever  uses 
To  mind  his  theme,  and  on  his  book  still  muses." 

Mr.  Hutton  had  been  in  the  habit  of  send- 
ing verses  occasionally  to  the  magazines,  al- 
most from  the  commencement  of  his  residence 
at  Birmingham  ;  but  it  was  in  the  year  1780 
that  he  undertook,  for  the  first  time,  to  write 
a  book.  This  was  his  celebrated  History  of 
Birmingham.  Upon  the  composition  of  this 
work,  he  tells  us  he  spent  nine  months.  4k  Fear- 
ing my  ability,"  says  he,  "  I  wrote  with  dread." 
The  mere  money  he  received  on  this  occasion 
was  but  a  scanty  remuneration  for  his  labour, 
all  his  publisher  allowed  him  being  forty  pounds, 
together  with  seventy -five  copies  of  the  work. 
But  he  was  abundantly  rewarded  in  another 
way:  the  enjoyment  he  took  in  his  task  itself 
was  exquisite.  "  Pleased,"  says  he,  "  as  a  fond 
parent  with  this  history,  as  my  first  literary  off- 
spring, I  may  be  said,  while  in  manuscript,  to 
have  had  the  whole  by  heart.  Had  a  line  been 
quoted,  I  could  have  followed  it  up  through 
the  chapter.  Frequently,  while  awake  in  the 
night,  I  have  repeated  it  in  silence  for  two  or 
three  hours  together,  without  adding  or  miss- 
ing a  word."  In  referring  to  another  of  his 
vyorks,  he  tells  us,  in  like  manner,  that  "  the 
pen  itself  has  rewarded  its  own  labour,  for  the 
pleasure  of  writing  is  inconceivable." 

The  History  of  Birmingham  was  published 
in  1782,  and  Hutton  was  immediately  elected 
a  Fellow  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh. A  second  edition  of  the  work  was 
called  for  the  following  year,  and  it  has  ever 
since  maintained  a  high  reputation  among-the 
class  of  productions  to  which  it  belongs.  Its 
author,  although  nearly  sixty  years  of  age  when 
this  his  first  publication  appeared,  lived  to  add 
to  it  a  long  list  of  other  works.  Having  now 
fairly  made  his  appearance  before  the  world  as 
a  literary  man,  he  took  advantage,  with  his 
characteristic  activity  and  eagerness,  of  every 


opportunity  of  supporting  his  new  character. 
For  instance,  having  been  called  to  the  metro- 
polis in  1785,  to  give  his  evidence  on  a  trial, 
he  converted  the  incident  into  the  matter  of  a 
book,  which  he  published  soon  after  his  return 
home,  under  the  title  of  11 A  Journey  to  Lon- 
don." In  the  same  manner,  a  few  years  after, 
having  gone  with  his  family  on  a  trip  to  Black- 
pool, a  watering-place  in  Lancashire,  he  wrote 
and  published  its  history.  Of  his  other  works, 
the  principal  are,  his  Histories  of  the  Court  of 
Requests,  and  of  the  Hundred  Court  of  Bir- 
mingham, his  History  of  the  Battle  of  Bos- 
worth  Field,  his  History  of  Derby,  and  his  De- 
scription of  the  Roman  Wall.  In  order  the 
better  to  prepare  himself  for  the  composition 
of  this  last  work,  by  a  personal  inspection  of 
the  celebrated  remnant  of  antiquity  to  which 
it  relates,  he  performed  a  journey  of  above 
six  hundred  miles,  entirely  on  foot,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-eight.  Of  this  journey,  which  oc- 
cupied thirty-five  days,  his  daughter,  who  ac- 
companied him  on  horseback,  has  published  a 
very  interesting  account. 

Another  of  the  works  of  his  old  age  was  a 
volume  of  poems.  Indeed,  verse-making  seems 
to  have  been  the  favourite  amusement  of  his 
leisure,  especially  after  he  retired  from  busi- 
ness, on  reaching  his  seventieth  year.  In  1793, 
we  find  him  recording  twenty-six  poetical  effu- 
sions among  the  results  of  his  literary  indus- 
try; and,  for  a  long  while,  every  succeeding 
year  added  its  contribution  of  the  same  spe- 
cies of  intellectual  produce.  He  used  to  tag 
his  rhymes  while  taking  his  daily  walks  be- 
tween his  country  house  and  his  shop  in  town, 
which,  although  now  given  up  to  the  charge  of 
his  son,  he  continued  to  visit  with  nearly  as 
much  regularity  as  ever.  Under  date  of  1795, 
he  writes,  ^  Walking  and  assisting  my  son  em- 
ployed the  body;  studying  and  writing,  the 
mind."  Soon  after  this,  his  wife's  health,  which 
had  long  been  in  a  declining  state,  became 
alarmingly  infirm  ;  and  much  of  his  time  was 
occupied  in  bestowing  the  most  affectionate  at- 
tentions upon  the  beloved  companion  of  his  life. 
"  My  practice,"  says  the  kind-hearted  old  man, 
"  had  been  to  rise  about  five,  relieve  the  nurse 
of  the  night  by  holding  the  head  of  my  dear 
love  in  my  hand,  with  the  elbow  resting  on  the 
knee.  At  eight,  I  walked  to  business  at  Bir- 
mingham, where  I  stayed  till  four,  when  I  re- 
turned. I  nursed  her  till  eight,  amused  my- 
self with  literary  pursuits  till  ten,  and  then 
went  to  rest."  Mrs.  Hutton  had  suffered  se- 
verely from  the  alarm  into  which  she  was 
thrown  by  the  brutal  conduct  of  the  rioters, 
who,  in  the  year  1791,  were  so  unaccountably 
allowed  to  commit,  for  several  days,  every  spe- 
cies of  outrage  and  devastation  in  the  town  of 
Birmingham,  and  by  whom  her  husband's  house 
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was  burned  to  the  ground,  and  his  property  de- 
stroyed, to  the  amount  of  many  thousands  of 
pounds.  Of  these  dreadful  proceedings,  so 
deeply  disgraceful  both  to  the  mad  perpetra- 
tors and  to  the  unresisting  lookers-on,  Mr. 
Hutton  has  left  us  a  narrative,  eloquent  with 
indignation,  and  most  interesting  from  its  gra- 
phic detail  of  atrocities,  now  happily  so  foreign 
to  the  improved  habits  and  character  of  the 
people.  His  wife  never  recovered  from  the 
shock  she  received  on  this  occasion,  driven  as 
she  and  her  family  were  from  their  home,  and 
literally  obliged  to  fly  for  their  lives,  and  to  im- 
plore a  shelter  from  strangers,  while  yet  doubt- 
ful if  a  shilling  remained  to  them  in  the  world 
to  pay  for  the  accommodation  they  craved. 

This  singular  man  died  in  1815,  at  the  great 
age  of  ninety-two.  The  history  of  his  life, 
written  by  himself  in  the  short  space  of  little 
more  than  two  months,  while  in  his  seventy- 
fifth  year,  has  been  given  to  the  world  since  his 
death  by  his  daughter,  and  is  altogether  one  of 
the  most  interesting  pieces  of  autobiography 
extant.  The  literary  performances  of  Hutton, 
like  those  of  Franklin,  { which  we  shall  dwell 
upon  in  a  succeeding  chapter,)  claim  our  ad- 
miration, both  as  having  been  produced  amidst 
the  interruptions  of  a  very  busy  life,  and  as  be- 
ing almost  entirely  the  result  of  self-education 
and  a  self-acquired  taste  for  intellectual  enjoy- 
ments. He  affords  us,  also,  another  instruc- 
tive example,  in  addition  to  several  we  have  al- 
ready quoted,  in  proof  of  how  possible  it  is  for 
a  man,  even  after  being  somewhat  advanced  in 
life,  to  overcome,  to  a  certain  extent,  at  least, 
the  disadvantages  of  the  most  neglected  youth. 
Hutton  had,  according  to  his  own  account, 
reached  his  twenty-third  year  before  he  began 
to  take  a  liking  to  books.  Yet  we  have  seen 
both  how  strongly  attached  he  afterwards  be- 
came to  reading,  and  what  a  respectable  figure 
he  succeeded  in  making  as  an  author;  although 
he  may  almost  be  said  not  to  have  taken  up 
his  pen  till  the  period  of  life  at  which  most 
other  writers  have  laid  theirs  down.  We  thus 
see  that  even  the  circumstances  usually  ac- 
counted most  adverse  to  the  attainment  of  emi- 
nence, are  all  surmountable  by  zeal  and  perse- 
verance; that  excellence  is,  in  any  position, 
almost  the  infallible  result  of  the  determination 
to  excel;  and  that  upon  a  man  himself  chiefly, 
and  not  upon  his  outward  fortunes,  does  it  de- 
pend whether  he  make  the  delights  of  know- 
ledge and  philosophy  his  own,  or  spend  his  life 
in  mental  torpor,  and  go  to  his  grave  without 
having  known  what  it  is  to  enjoy  the  highest 
and  most  distinguishing  capacities  of  his  na- 
ture. 

For  "Tho  Friend." 

LOTTERIES. 

A  stranger  arriving  from  the  interior  of  the 
country,  and  observing  with  attention,  the 
scenes  which  our  city  exhibits,  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  number  of  shops  in 
which  the  means  of  acquiring  estates  without 
labour  or  care,  are  temptingly  offered  to  public 
acceptance.  If  we  pre  to  believe  the  declara- 
tions so  glaringly  presented  at  every  turn,  we 
must  conclude,  that  the  votaries  of  mammon 
need  no  longer  dig  the  mine  for  gold,  or  the 
plodding  labourer  toil  amidst  the  fervours  of  a 


sultry  sun,  to  gain  a  scanty  subsistence!  Those 
who  wish  to  become  suddenly  rich,  have  only 
so  step  into  one  of  the  thousand  offices  where 
fortunes  are  sold,  lay  down  the  price  of  a  ticket, 
and  then  wait  as  patiently  as  they  can  till  the 
lottery  is  drawn,  to  be  lifted  into  a  splendid 
cabriolet.  To  be  toiling  at  the  usual  avocation 
during  this  tedious  interval,  must  appear  the 
extreme  of  folly,  for  of  what  importance  can 
these  petty  gains  be,  when  laid  by  the  side  of 
the  great  prize  ?  The  time  which  must  be 
allowed  to  elapse,  before  the  estate  can  be 
secured,  can  be  got  off  their  hands  very  easily 
at  the  tavern  ;  and  the  little  expense  arising 
from  that  agreeable  mode  of  getting  clear  of 
an  intolerable  burden,  will  make  very  little 
deduction  from  the  splendid  prize. 

It,  however,  happens,  in  some  way  or  other, 
either  that  very  few  of  our  stupid  citizens  avail 
themselves  of  these  splendid  offers,  or  that 
those  who  embark  in  the  enterprise  do  not  all 
realize  their  expectations — indeed  a  little  sober 
reflection  must  induce,  at  least,  a  suspicion 
that  there  is  something  intrinsically  hollow  in 
these  specious  professions.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  retailer  of  every  article  ex- 
pects a  profit  on  his  sales.  If  fortunes  are 
really  sold  at  these  shops,  we  may  rest  assured 
that  the  vendors  contrive  to  sell  them  for  as 
much  as  they  are  worth.  They  must  be  sup- 
ported themselves,  and  support  the  charges  of 
their  office,  and  this  can  be  done  only  at  the 
expense  of  their  customers.  The  great  number 
of  lottery  offices  by  which  our  streets  are 
crowded,  have  long  since  excited  the  seri- 
ous reflection  of  our  more  sober  and  phi- 
lanthropic citizens.  It  is  obviously  impossible 
that  they  can  be  supported  without  making 
heavy  draughts  on  the  industrious  classes,  by 
whom  the  burden  of  every  unproductive  indivi- 
dual must  be  ultimately  supported.  How  large 
a  portion  of  productive  labour  must  be  absorb- 
ed by  those  who  are  employed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  lotteries  !  And  these  individuals  are 
not,  like  the  farmer,  engaged  in  extracting  sup- 
plies from  our  mother  earth  ;  or  like  the  manu- 
facturer, in  improving  the  raw  material;  or  like 
the  merchant,  in  bringing  that  material  to  the 
door  of  the  consumer  ;  or  like  the  lawyer,  in 
guarding  our  rights  against  the  encroachment  of 
the  lawless  ;  or  like  the  physician,  in  supplying 
emollients  to  the  maladies  of  life  ;  but  merely 
in  transferring  estates  from  hand  to  hand, 
without  even  the  pretence  of  adding  a  particle 
to  their  value. 

And  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  these  demands 
upon  tho  public  purse,  are  not  supplied  from 
the  sums  which  have  centered  in  the  coffers  of 
the  rich,  but  drawn  immediately  from  the  pit- 
tance of  the  poor.  The  want  of  education,  or 
the  means  of  enlarging  the  understanding  by 
reading  and  reflection,  exposes  this  latter  class 
to  greater  imposition  than  can  be  practised 
upon  persons  of  cultivated  minds. 

In  the  late  papers  of  this  city,  we  arc  pre- 
sented with  the  scheme  of  a  lottery,  upon  a 
plan  apparently  new  ;  which  is  ushered  in  with 
high  encomiums  of  the  philanthropy  and  moral 
character  of  the  enterprise.  It  is  offered  as  a 
method  of  "  removing  inducements  to  private 
gambling,  and  of  excluding  the  poorer  classes 
from  all  participation  in  this  growing  vice  of 


our  country."  It  is  not  easy  to  discern  whe- 
ther the  promoters  of  this  scheme  intended  this 
preamble  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  de- 
moralizing tendency  of  lotteries  in  general,  with 
a  view  of  applying  an  opiate  to  the  conscien- 
ces of  the  really  philanthropic,  or  as  an  invi- 
tation to  substitute  public  for  private  gambling. 

The  merit  of  this  scheme,  even  according  to 
the  views  presented  by  the  promoters,  does  not 
arise  from  the  good  which  it  is  intended  to  pro- 
mote, but  the  small  amount  of  evil,  compared 
with  other  lotteries,  which  it  is  calculated  to 
produce.  Instead  of  drawing  every  week,  and 
charging  the  public,  upon  every  drawing,  from 
forty  to  sixty  per  cent,  we  are  told  the  profit  is 
to  be  from  five  to  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent, 
and  the  scheme  to  be  drawn  only  four  times  a 
year.  The  African  prince,  when  told  to  take 
his  choice  whether  he  would  turn  Mahometan 
and  have  his  head  shaved  with  one  knife,  or 
refuse  the  proffered  religion,  and  have  his  throat 
cut  with  the  other,  answered  that  "he  neither 
chose  to  have  his  head  shaved  nor  his  throat 
cut ;"  and  probably  a  little  reflection  would 
evince  the  wisdom  of  a  similar  decision  in  re- 
gard to  the  different  kinds  of  lotteries  offered  to 
our  acceptance.  To  tolerate  one  moral  evil 
as  a  means  of  excluding  a  greater,  is  to  admit  a 
principle  on  which  every  vice  may  be  defended, 
as  long  as  a  greater  can  be  imagined  likely  to 
take  its  place. 

But  leaving  the  morality  of  the  subject,  let 
us  see  what  inducements,  in  a  pecuniary  view, 
are  offered  to  engage  our  co-operation  in  this 
method  of  diminishing  the  vices  of  society. 
A  scheme  is  presented  by  the  managers  of 
17,500   tickets,   at    $20  each, 
amounting  to  $350,000 
For  which  they  deduct  for  manage- 
ment, 12^  per  cent.        -       -  43,750 

Leaving  a  balance  to  be  distributed, 

as  they  pretend,  in  prizes  of  -  306,250 
These  prizes,  we  are  told,  are  to  be  instantly 
paid  without  discount,  when  the  lottery  is 
drawn.  Thus,  without  further  examination,  it 
would  appear  that  if  the  public  will  place  in 
the  hands  of  the  managers  of  this  philanthropic 
scheme,  the  trifling  sum  of  $350,000,  they  will 
return  without  discount,  $306,250,  retaining 
for  the  trouble  of  receiving  and  repaying  this 
sum  only,  $43,750.  This  offer,  however  flatter- 
ing it  may  appear  to  some  few  individuals,  can 
confer  but  a  sorry  obligation  upon  the  public 
collectively. 

But  how  are  these  prizes  to  be  paid  ?  Of 
these  17.500  tickets,  only  ten  are  to  entitle 
their  holders  to  receive  any  thing  from  the 
managers.  The  prizes  aro,  nominally,  six  of 
$500  each,  one  of  100,000,  one  of  25,000,  ono 
of  20,000,  and  one  of  450.  But  from  each  of 
these,  $20  are  to  be  deducted  as  the  price  of  a 
ticket  for  a  subsequent  drawing.  So  that  the 
sum  actually  payable  on  these  fortunate  tickets 
is  $148,250,  or'$201,7501ess  than  the  price  of 
the  17,500  tickets.  Thus  in  case  the  tickets 
were  all  sold,  there  will  remain  when  the  first 
drawing  is  over,  and  these  ten  prizes  paid, 
$201,750  in  the  hands  of  the  managers.  For 
no  money  is  drawn  by  any  but  these  ten  tickets. 
There  are  1490  others  which  draw,  not  prizes 
or  blanks,  but  tickets  to  be  again  thrown  into 
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the  wheel.  The  remaining  16,000  tickets  are 
not  to  be  drawn,  but  received  at  $8  each  in 
the  purchase  of  other  tickets  of  $20  each.  In 
other  words,  those  who  have  purchased  these 
16,000  tickets  at  $20  each,  are  allowed  to  re- 
ceive 16,000  others,  upon  the  payment  of  $12 
each ;  or  having  already  paid  $320,000  for 
their  chance  in  the  first  drawing,  they  are  en- 
titled to  an  equal  chance  in  a  second,  upon 
the  payment  of  $192,000  more. 

If,  then,  a  company  should  unite  to  purchase 
all  the  tickets  in  this  lottery,  and  to  receive  as 
joint  stock  the  whole  amount  of  their  prizes, 
it  is  obvious,  that  they  must,  in  the  first  place, 
invest  a  capital  of  $350,000,  to  complete  the 
scheme  ;  and  instead  of  making  a  dividend 
when  the  lottery  is  drawn,  they  must,  whenever 
this  fair  and  honourable  process  was  effected, 
make  a  further  advance  of  $43,750.  Such  a 
company  would,  no  doubt,  think  four  times  a 
year  quite  often  enough  for  the  lottery  to  be 
drawn. 

Thus  Casey's  self  operating  lottery,  if  brought 
into  complete  and  successful  operation  to  the 
extent  here  described,  must  draw  from  the 
public  $481,250  the  first  year,  and  $175,000 
a  year  afterwards  ;  a  sum  which  judiciously 
expended  in  the  construction  of  rail  roads, 
would  give  us  about  forty  miles  in  the  first 
year ;  with  an  addition  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
miles  in  each  subsequent  year. 

But  though  the  public  must  lose,  an  indivi- 
dual may  become  suddenly  rich  by  drawing  the 
great  prize.  Aye,  there's  the  lure.  But  how 
does  it  happen,  that  while  lottery  offices  are 
staring  us  in  the  face  at  every  turn,  we  so  sel- 
dom hear  of  any  body  being  enriched  by  them  ? 
Now,  what  is  my  chance  of  drawing  the 
$100,000  prize,  in  case  I  purchase  a  ticket  in 
Casey's  self  operating  lottery  ?  I  shall  have  one 
chance  out  of  17,500  of  drawing  this  tempting 
prize  ;  this  chance,  if  the  prizes  were  all  paid, 
would  be  worth  — ! —  part  of  $100,000,  or 

.  1  7,5  0  0  r  '      .  ■ 

$5  71  cts.  and  for  this,  with  a  small  additional 
chance,  arising  from  the  lowerprizes,  I  must  pay 
$20.  But  I  must  also  take  my  16  chances  out 
of  17£  of  having  my  ticket  undrawn,  and  being 
thus  saddled  with  another  charge  of  $12.  To 
set  my  chance  down  a  little  more  correctly  : 

One  chance  out  of  1 7,500  of$  100,000  $5  75 
One  do.  25,000  1  43 
One  do.  20,000  1  14 
One  do.  450  0  02 
Six  do.  500  0  17 
1490  out  of  17,500  of  a  ticket  in  next  lot  

tery.  Value  of  chances  collectively,  8  51 
32  chances  out  of  35,  of  being  saddled 

with  a  new  demand  of  $12  10  97 

Difference  against  me,     2  46 
Hence,  if  1  take  a  ticket  and  determine  to 
hold  on  to  this  lottery,  my  chance  is  $2  46  cts. 
below  zero.  E.  L. 

Discretion  and  good  nature  have  been  always  looked 
upon  as  the  distinguishing  ornaments  of  female  con- 
versation. The  woman  whose  price  is  above  rubies,  has 
on  particular  in  the  character  given  of  her  by  the  wise 
man,  more  endearing,  than  "  that  she  openeth  her 
mouth  with  wisdom,  and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law  of 
kindness."  Freeholder. 


For  "The  Friend." 

John  Watson,  of  Pennsylvania,  first  Pre- 
sident of  Jefferson  College. 

In  the  "  Sunday  School  Journal,"  published 
in  this  city,  of  the  3d  inst.  is  an  account  of  this 
interesting  individual  ;  an  instance  of  genius, 
emerging  from  obscurity,  and  making  its  way 
to  eminence  in  despite  of  difficulties,  which 
may  vie  with  those  already  exhibited  in  the 
pages  of  "  The  Friend."  "  It  would  be  no 
easy  task,"  says  the  account  to  which  we  refer, 
"  to  do  full  justice  to  the  worth,  both  moral 
and  intellectual,  which  this  gentleman  possess- 
ed ;  who,  from  being  a  poor  orphan  boy,  and 
the  bar-keeper  of  a  tavern,  became  the  pre- 
sident of  a  college  in  Pennsylvania,  which  he 
contributed  to  found,  and  died  twenty-four 
years  ago,  literally  a  martyr  to  the  learning 
which  he  cultivated.  He  was  the  Kirke  White 
of  Nassau  Hall." 

Charles  Fenton  Mercer,  of  Maryland,  who 
was  class-mate  with  Watson,  at  Princeton 
college,  addressed  a  letter  to  James  Carnahan, 
president  of  that  institution,  requesting  from 
him  such  information  relative  to  the  early  life 
of  his  deceased  friend,  as  his  recollection  could 
furnish  ;  and  the  narrative  which  follows,  is  an 
abstract  from  the  president's  answer,  dated 
Princeton,  Nov.  15,  1826. 

"Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  communicate 
to  you  a  few  singular  incidents  in  the  early 
life  of  our  long  departed  friend  John  Watson, 
illustrative  of  his  ardent  desire  of  knowledge, 
and  of  the  difficulties  he  overcame  in  attaining 
his  eminence  in  literature  and  science. 

"  John  Watson  was  descended  of  poor  but  re- 
putable parents,  west  of  the  mountains  in 
Pennsylvania.  His  parents  taught  him  to  read 
at  an  early  age,  and  my  impression  is,  that  he 
never  went  regularly  to  school,  or  if  he  did,  it 
was  for  a  very  short  period.  He  did  not  re- 
collect that  he  had  any  uncommon  attachment 
to  books,  until  when  about  six  or  seven  years 
old,  his  father  made  him  a  present  of  a  tale  or 
novel,  I  think  it  was  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of 
Wakefield.  He  immediately  commenced  the 
reading,  and  became  so  interested  in  the  story, 
that,  if  permitted,  he  would  have  read  all  night. 
From  that  period,  his  desire  to  read  and  to 
obtain  knowledge  was  insatiable.  His  father 
cherished  his  desire  of  improvement  by  fur- 
nishing books,  chiefly  on  geography  and  histo- 
ry. 

"  When  our  friend  was  about  nine  years  of 
age,  he  was  deprived  of  his  father,  who  lost 
his  life  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  Whether  his 
mother  died  before  this  period,  or  was  left  in 
such  destitute  circumstances,  that  she  was  un- 
able to  provide  for  the  support  of  her  son,  I 
do  not  recollect.  Young  Watson  had  no  re- 
latives west  of  the  mountains.  Of  his  father's 
family  I  know  nothing.  His  mother's  resided 
near  Cranberry,  in  this  state. 

"  The  orphan  boy  was  taken  into  the  family 
of  his  father's  friend,  fed  and  clothed,  and  re- 
quired to  perform  such  services  as  he  was  ca- 
pable of  rendering." 

We  hear  omit  an  incident  in  the  narrative, 
intended  to  show  his  unappeasable  appetite 
for  books,  which  at  this  period,  ere  his  judg- 


ment had  become  matured,  he  seemed  to 
devour,  without  regard  to  selection  or  dis- 
crimination.   The  letter  then  proceeds  : 

"  It  is  not  distinctly  recollected  whether  he 
remained  in  the  same  family  where  the  inci- 
dent related  occurred,  or  removed  to  another 
place.  I  can  only  say,  that  the  facts  which 
follow  are  substantially  correct.  The  gentle- 
man with  whom  he  lived  keeping  a  tavern  and 
retail  store,  taught  him  writing  and  arithmetic, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  a  useful  assistant  in 
his  business.  As  soon  as  capable  of  service, 
Watson  was  employed  in  the  store  and  in  the 
bar-room,  as  circumstances  required.  Still 
his  beloved  books  occupied  his  attention  at 
every  leisure  moment.  Addison's  Spectator 
fell  into  his  hands,  and  was  read  with  great 
delight.  But  prefixed  to  each  number,  he 
usually  found  a  Latin  sentence  which  lie  could 
not  understand.  This  was  a  source  of  great 
mortification,  and  excited  an  intense  desire  to 
learn  Latin.  About  this  time,  when  perhaps 
he  was  eleven  or  twelve  years  old,  he  got  pos- 
session of  a  copy  of  Horace  and  an  old  broken 
Latin  Dictionary,  and  with  these  instruments, 
without  a  grammar  or  any  other  aid,  he  com- 
menced learning  Latin.  By  unremitted  dili- 
gence and  vast  labour,  he  became  able  to 
understand  a  great  part  of  that  difficult  author. 

44  While  he  was  thus  employed,  Alexander 
Addison,  then  president  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  in  the  western  district  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, lodged  at  the  public  house  where  Watson 
lived,  and  returning  to  his  lodgings  one  night 
at  a  late  hour,  after  the  family  had  retired  to 
rest,  he  found  the  young  bar-keeper  reading 
Horace  by  fire  light.  Entering  into  familiar 
conversation  with  Watson,  he  learned  with 
surprise  the  study  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
and  the  progress  he  had  made.  Addison  ex- 
pressed his  delight  in  finding  the  lad  so  lauda- 
bly employed,  and  his  regret  that  he  was  not 
furnished  with  better  means  of  obtaining  a 
classical  education  ;  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
mised to  bring  him  suitable  books  at  the  next 
session  of  the  court.  This  was  the  first  en- 
couraging word  the  orphan  boy  had  heard 
respecting  his  studies  since  the  death  of  his 
father.  Its  effect  was  transporting.  In  ima- 
gination he  saw  himself  a  learned  man,  able 
to  read  Latin  and  Greek,  and  every  thing  he 
wished.  The  ardently  desired  time  arrived, 
and  the  judge  rode  up  to  the  tavern  door. 
Watson,  anticipating  the  hostler,  seized  the 
horse's  bridle,  and  at  the  same  time  cast  an 
impatient  look  at  the  portmanteau.  4  I  have 
brought  you  the  books,  my  good  lad,'  said 
the  judge.  4  Never,'  said  Watson,  when  re- 
lating this  incident,  '  did  I  experience  a  more 
joyful  moment.  My  heart  was  so  full  I  could 
not  utter  a  word.'  A  Latin  Grammar, 
^Esop's  Fables,  Selectae  Veteri  Testamento, 
and  a  good  Latin  Dictionary,  was  the  trea- 
sure. 

44  Having  given  some  general  directions  re- 
specting the  manner  of  studying  the  Latin 
grammar,  and  of  applying  its  rules  in  the  course 
of  reading,  the  judge  promised  to  furnish  such 
books  as  would  be  suitable  at  future  periods. 
This  pledge  was  faithfully  redeemed.  Addison 
furnished  young  Watson  not  only  with  the  La- 
tin and  Greek  classics,  but  also  with  such  works 
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as  he  judged  useful  on  history,  belles  lettres, 
natural  and  moral  philosophy,  metaphysics, 
and  other  subjects.  His  own  library,  which 
was  extensive  and  well  selected,  as  well  as  those 
of  his  professional  brethren,  were  at  the  ser- 
vice of  our  friend  until  his  death.  Of  this 
kindness  Watson  always  retained  the  most 
grateful  remembrance. 

"After  he  had  made  considerable  progress  in 
learning  Latin  by  his  own  unaided  efforts,  he 
became  acquainted  with  a  boy  of  the  same  age 
with  himself,  and  of  similar  ardour  in  acquiring 
knowledge.  This  boy  was  a  regular  scholar 
at  a  grammar  school  in  the  village  where  Wat- 
son lived.  When  out  of  school  he  came  to 
Watson  and  read  over  the  lesson  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,  and  they  prepared  together  the  task 
of  that  which  followed.  After  some  time  spent 
in  this  manner,  the  teacher  of  the  school  of- 
fered his  assistance,  and  invited  Watson,  when- 
ever he  had  a  leisure  hour,  to  come  to  the 
school  and  recite  with  his  young  friend.  Of 
this  privilege  he  availed  himself  when  an  op- 
portunity offered.  In  this  manner  he  became 
one  of  the  most  thorough  Latin  and  Greek 
scholars  that  I  ever  knew.  I  must  not  here 
omit  to  mention  an  act  of  imprudence  often  la- 
mented, and  probably  the  cause  of  our  friend's 
premature  death.  He  and  his  companion  be- 
came so  deeply  interested  in  their  studies,  that 
three  or  four  hours  was  the  longest  time  they 
usually  permitted  themselves  to  sleep  each  night. 
And  that  they  might  not  feel  drowsy,  they 
agreed  to  eat  sparingly  of  light  food.  Under 
this  severe  regimen  and  intense  application  to 
study,  at  unseasonable  hours,  their  strength  be- 
gan to  fail.  Having  read  in  some  book  that 
the  cold  bath  would  invigorate  weak  constitu- 
tions, they  rose  at  day-break,  gave  each  other 
a  shower  with  cold  water  immediately  from 
the  pump.  On  Watson  the  effect  was  fatal. 
He  was  seized  with  a  chill.  A  pain  in  the 
breast  and  a  cough  succeeded,  from  which  he 
was  never  wholly  exempt  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life. 

"  Until  he  was  about  nineteen  years  of  age  he 
remained  in  his  station  at  the  counter  and  in 
the  bar-room,  improving  himself  at  every  lei- 
sure moment  in  the  ancient  classics,  and  in  va- 
rious branches  of  literature  and  science.  At 
this  period  his  attainments  and  worth  became 
known,  and  through  the  inlluence  of  John 
M'Millan,  D.  D.  he  was  appointed  usher 
in  the  academy  of  Canonsburg.  Here,  in  the 
autumn  of  1793,  I  became  acquainted  with  this 
amiable  and  in  many  respects  extraordinary 
man.  He  was  my  first  tutor  when  I  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  Latin  language.  In 
this  occupation  he  remained  eighteen  months. 
And  his  venerable  patron,  believing  him  wor- 
thy the  best  advantages  our  country  afforded, 
procured  him  a  place  on  the  Leslie  fund,  in 
the  college  of  New  Jersey.  The  sum  received 
from  this  fund  not  being  fully  sufficient  to  pay 
boarding  and  college  charges,  the  balance,  and 
what  was  necessary  for  clothing,  books,  and 
contingent  expenses,  Father  M'Millan  (for  I 
know  no  other  name  more  appropriate  than 
that  by  which  he  is  usually  called  in  the  West 
of  Pennsylvania)  generously  offered  to  pay 
from  his  own  resources.  Having  mentioned 
this  eminently  good  man,  now  near  eighty  years 


of  age,  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying,  that  he 
has  aided  in  educating  more  young  men  than 
any  other  individual  in  the  United  States.  Liv- 
ing in  patriarchal  simplicity,  he  has  been  able 
for  more  than  fifty  years  to  contribute  largely 
to  this  important  object.  In  order  to  relieve 
his  benevolent  and  liberal  patron  from  this  ex- 
pense, John  Watson,  you  know,  took  charge 
of  the  grammar  school  in  the  college,  and  at 
the  same  time  recited  in  his  class.  I  need  not 
mention  to  you  his  standing  as  a  scholar  in  the 
college,  nor  his  amiable  disposition,  conciliato- 
ry manners,  unblemished  morals,  and  unaffect- 
ed piety.  With  his  eminence  in  all  these  re- 
spects you  are  well  acquainted.  Although  our 
lamented  friend  had  made  high  attainments  in 
literature  and  science  before  he  entered  col- 
lege, I  doubt  whether  any  individual  has  de- 
rived more  advantages  from  a  college  life.  He 
was  prepared  to  receive  the  benefits  which  the 
institution  afforded.  He  formed  regular  and 
systematic  habits  of  study.  He  became  ac- 
quainted with  his  own  powers.  He  learned 
perfectly  many  things  of  which,  as  he  was  ac- 
customed to  say,  he  had  previously  only  a  smat- 
tering. On  returning  to  his  native  state,  great- 
ly improved  in  the  opinion  of  all  who  knew  him, 
he  was  immediately  chosen  principal  of  the 
academy  at  Canonsburg;  and  soon  after,  by  an 
able  and  powerful  appeal  to  the  legislature,  he 
obtained  the  charter  of  Jefferson  College. 

"  To  those  who  were  not  personally  acquaint- 
ed with  this  uncommon  man,  I  would  hardly 
dare  to  say  how  highly  I  estimate  his  literary 
and  scientific  attainments.  I  know  he  could 
translate  with  facility  French,  Spanish,  and  Ita- 
lian; that  he  was  a  good  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
scholar;  that  he  had  collected  and  written  in 
short-hand  copious  materials  for  a  large  work, 
which  he  intended,  if  his  life  had  been  pro- 
longed, to  prepare  for  the  press. 

"  Permit  me  to  add,  that  to  ine  there  always 
appeared  something  very  peculiar  in  the  men- 
tal character  of  this  man.  Although  his  early 
education  was  so  irregular,  and  he  had  read  so 
many^and  so  various  books,  there  was  nothing 
confused  and  heterogeneous  in  his  mind  on  any 
subject.  His  knowledge  was  not  a  mere  his- 
torical detail  of  the  opinions  of  others.  His 
own  sentiments,  which  were  definite  and  fixed, 
he  could  unfold  in  language  simple,  clear,  for- 
cible, and  not  unfrequently  elegant.  He  often 
said  his  memory  was  very  deficient  and  treache- 
rous. And  if  by  a  good  memory  we  under- 
stand the  power  of  recollecting  words  that 
have  little  or  no  connexion,  or  of  repeating  the 
precise  language  of  a  speaker  or  writer,  his 
remark  was  in  some  degree  true.  In  these  re- 
spects he  possessed  no  uncommon  faculty.  But 
in  remembering  facts,  arguments,  and  the  sub- 
stance of  any  thing  he  had  read  or  heard,  I 
never  knew  his  superior.  His  intellectual  fur- 
niture seemed  to  be  arranged  and  classed  in  a 
manner  so  orderly,  that  he  could  without  ef- 
fort seize  analogies  fit  to  illustrate  his  meaning, 
and  recur  to  principles  and  ficts  necessary  to 
complete  his  argument.  At  about  the  age  of 
thirty  years  our  lamented  friend,  possessing  a 
mind  pure,  vigorous,  and  enlightened,  and  a 
heart  affectionate,  benevolent,  and  pious,  was 
removed  to  a  better  world,  esteeming  in  death, 
as  he1  had  long  done  in  life,  the  simpie  truths 


of  the  gospel  of  infinitely  more  value  than  all 
human  science." 

For  "The  Friend." 
PROGRESS  OF  REFINEMENT. 

It  is  probable  that  few  practices  have  been 
extensively  admitted  which  were  not,  at  their 
first  introduction,  suited,  in  some  measure,  to 
the  condition  of  society.  But  practices,  like 
laws,  often  continue  long  afte»  the  cause  and 
occasion  of  their  introduction,  are  erased  from 
the  memory.  This  is  probably  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  customary  use  of  tobacco. 
Smoking  tobacco  is  a  well  known  practice 
among  our  native  Indians.  It  was  by  inter- 
course with  them,  that  the  Europeans  who 
visited  this  country,  acquired  a  taste  for  the 
article.  The  anecdote  of  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh and  his  servant,  is  too  well  known,  to 
need  repetition.  But  how  did  the  Indians 
learn  to  smoke  1  This  question,  I  believe,  is  not 
answered  by  any  historian  or  traveller.  It  is, 
however,  susceptible  of  explanation. 

Every  person  who  spends  much  time,  during 
the  summer  season,  amidst  the  forests  which 
still  cover  the  uncultivated  parts  of  our  country, 
must  have  been  annoyed  by  gnats  and  mus- 
quitoes.  The  poor  Indians  who  passed  their 
lives  amidst  these  interminable  forests,  must 
have  been  almost  constantly,  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  exposed  to  this  annoyance.  Se- 
veral methods  of  defence  are  known — daubing 
the  uncovered  parts  of  the  body  with  paint  or 
oil,  is  one — kindling  a  fire  of  such  materials  as 
produce  smoke  without  much  heat,  is  another. 
The  Indians  are  known  to  paint  their  faces 
and  to  smear  their  bodies  with  bear's  grease. 
For  this  practice  we  may  here  perceive  a  rea- 
son. Their  houses  are  so  constructed,  that 
when  a  fire  is  made  they  are  filled  with  smoke  ; 
though  this  does  not  add  directly  to  their 
comfort,  it  may  do  it  indirectly,  by  expelling 
those  troublesome  insects.  But  they  often  sit 
in  council  round  their  fires,  when  they  have 
not  all  the  benefit  of  being  surrounded  with 
smoke.  On  their  journeys  also,  they  are 
frequently  exposed  to  the  company  of  these 
little  tormentors.  In  these  cases  a  pipe,  filled 
with  some  material  which  will  make  a  smoke, 
with  very  little  heat,  adds  greatly  to  their 
comfort.  The  more  offensive  the  smell,  the 
better;  tobacco  is  therefore  well  suited  to  the 
purpose. 

When  engaged  in  warlike  expeditions,  the 
necessity  of  concealment,  an  essential  part  of 
Indian  tactics,  necessarily  excludes  the  pipe 
and  tobacco.  Paint  and  bear's  grease  may 
then  be  resorted  tc — hence  the  practice,  and 
the  expression,  of  being  painted  for  war. 
When  peace  is  restored,  the  necessity  of  con- 
cealment being  removed,  the  pipe  may  be 
restored  to  its  place.  Hence  the  pipe  becomes 
an  emblem  of  peace.  Those  who  have  heen 
enemies,  when  they  enter  into  treaty,  very 
naturally  smoke  together  as  an  evidence  that, 
concealment  is  at  an  end,  and  hence,  the  em- 
blem of  their  reconciliation  has  been  empha- 
tically styled  the  pipe  of  peace.  The  practice 
being  long  established,  and  viewed  in  its  ap- 
plication, rather  than  its  origin,  those  Europe- 
ans who  wished  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the 
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Indians,  would  necessarily  adopt  their  emblem 
and  receive  at  their  hands  the  pipe  of  peace. 
If  they  did  not  adopt  the  warlike  symbol,  it 
probably  was,  because  the  Indians,  when  en- 
gaged on  the  same  side  as  the  Europeans, 
were  employed  as  auxiliaries,  not  as  principals, 
and  did  not  give  the  fashion  of  the  day 

The  practice  of  painting  appears  to  have 
prevailed  among  our  barbarous  ancestors,  the 
Britons,  Picts  and  Scots  ;  but  the  progress  of 
refinement  has  long  since  swept  it  away.  The 
same  progress  is  probably  slowly  expelling  the 
use  of  tobacco  smoke  from  the  better  circles 
of  society.  But  we  can  hardly  be  considered 
as  having  attained  the  name  of  civilization,  as 
long  as  gentlemen  will  venture  to  adopt  the 
same  mode  of  getting  clear  of  the  society  of 
the  fairer  half  of  creation,  that  the  untutored 
inhabitants  of  the  forest  resorted 
expulsion  of  gnats  and  musquitoes. 


to  for  the 
E,  L. 


From  the  Boston  Recorder. 
THE  CHEROKEE  MOTHER. 

Ye  bid  us  hence.    These  vales  are  dear 

To  infant  hope,  to  patriot  pride, 
These  streamlets  tuneful  to  our  ear, 

Where  our  light  shallops  peaceful  glide. 

Beneath  yon  consecrated  mounds 

Our  father's  treasur'd  ashes  rest, 
Our  hands  have  till'd  these  corn-clad  grounds, 

Our  children's  birth  these  homes  have  blessed. 

Here  on  our  souls  a  Saviour's  love 

First  beam'd  with  renovating  ray, 
Why  should  we  from  these  haunts  remove  ! 

But  still  ye  warn  us  hence  away. 

Child,  ask  not  where!  I  cannot  tell, 

Save  where  wild  wastes  uncultur'd  spread, 

Where  unknown  waters  fiercely  swell, 
And  savage  monsters  howling  tread. 

Where  no  blest  church  with  hallow'd  train, 
No  hymn  of  praise,  nor  voice  of  prayer, 

Like  angel's  soothe  the  wanderer's  pain, 
Ask  me,  no  more. — I  know  not  where. 

Go  seek  thy  sire. — The  anguish  charm 

That  shades  his  brow  like  frowning  wrath, 

Divide  the  burden  from  his  arm, 
And  gird  him  for  his  pilgrim  path. 

Come,  moaning  babe,— thy  mother's  arms 
Shall  bear  thee  on  our  weary  course, 

Shall  be  thy  shield  from  midnight  harms, 
And  baleful  dews,  and  tempests  hoarse. 

But  thou,  O  Father,  old  and  blind, 
Who  shall  thy  failing  footsteps  stay  ? 

Who  heal  thy  sorrow-stricken  mind, 
Driven  from  thy  native  earth  away  ? 

An  exile  in  thy  hoary  hairs, 

And  hopeless,  when  life's  toils  are  r/er, 
To  mix  thy  mouldering  dust  with  theirs, 

Those  blessed  sires  who  weep  no  more. 

Ye  call  us  brethren  :  when  ye  mark 
The  grass  upon  our  thresholds  grown, 

Our  hearth-stones  cold, — our  casements  dark, 
And  all  our  race  like  shadows  flown  : 

Amid  your  mirth,  your  festive  songs, 

Will  no  remorseless  image  lower? 
No  memory  of  the  Indian'i  wrono-s, 

Rise  darkly  o'er  your  musing  hour  ? 

Will  a  crush'd  nation's  deep  despair, 
Your  broken  faith,  our  tear-wept  sod, 

The  babe's  appeal,  the  chieftain's  prayer, 
Find  no  memorial  with  our  God  ! 


For  "  The  Friend. 

Some  Friends,  feeling  the  importance  of 
early  religious  instruction,  and  anxious  to  pro 
mote  this  desirable  object,  have  associated  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  first  school  for 
children,  in  the  ensuing  fall.  It  is  designed 
for  the  children  of  such  Friends  as  may  wish 
to  educate  their  offspring  in  the  guarded  man- 
ner so  essential  to  our  well  being  as  a  religious 
Society.  It  is  intended  that  the  school  shall 
be  conducted  consistently  with  our  principles 
and  testimonies,  and  it  will  be  a  chief  object 
to  endeavour  to  instil  into  the  tender  minds  of 
the  pupils,  the  love  of  M  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus." 

Experience  has  proved  that  very  young 
children  are  capable  of  receiving  much  useful 
information  ;  and  many  improvements  have  of 
latter  time  been  introduced  in  the  manner  of 
imparting  knowledge  to  the  infant  mind,  which 
renders  learning  a  pleasurable  pursuit. 

As  the  necessary  expenses  in  establishing 
such  a  school  upon  a  liberal  plan,  will  be  more 
than  the  moderate  price  of  tuition  will  be  likely 
to  supply,  it  is  hoped  that  (he  proposition  will 
meet  with  the  cordial  support  of  all  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  best  welfare  of  our  youth. 


H. 


Hartford,  Feb.  14,  1831. 


African  Colony  at  Wilberforce,  in  Upper 
Canada. — This  colony  was  established  in  the 
early  part  of  1830,  by  coloured  people,  emi- 
grating from  Ohio,  who  were  obliged  to  seek 
a  settlement  elsewhere,  in  consequence  of  a 
law  in  that  state,  which  took  effect  the  preced- 
ing June,  on'ering  every  coloured  person  in 
that  state,  not  possessing  a  certain  amount  of 
property  therein  named,  or  giving  security,  to 
remove  out  of  the  state,  under  penalty  of  be- 
ing sold  as  slaves.  The  colony,  originally, 
consisted  of  about  200  persons,  who  purchas- 
ed 800  acres  of  the  Canada  Company,  on 
which  the  settlement  has  been  made,  and  on 
which  they  erected  £5  log  houses.  During  the 
past  yea'r  1300  persons  have  joined  the  settle- 
ment ;  and  during  the  spring  forty  families, 
consisting  of  upwards  of  200  persons,  emigrat- 
ed there  from  the  city  of  New  York — besides 
others  from  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 
The  number  of  emigrants  arriving  at  the  Afri- 
can settlement  are  constantly  increasing. 
The  colony  has  recently  purchased  from  the 
Canada  Company  2000  additional  acres,  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  increasing  population. 
The  number  of  persons  in  the  settlement  at 
present,  exceeds  2000,  and  there  are  130  log 
houses.  Timber  has  been  cleared  off  of  500 
acres  of  land,  350  of  which  are  under  cultiva- 
tion.— Hallowell  Free  Press. 

Anecdote. — The  following  anecdote  is  related  in 
the  evangelical  Magazine  of  Nov.  27. — An  African 
preacher,  in  speaking  from,  "What  is  a  man's  profit 
if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul?" 
mentioned  among  other  things  that  many  lose  their 
souls  by  being  too  charitable!  Seeing  the  congrega- 
tion astonished  beyond  measure  at  his  saying,  he 
emphatically  repeated  it :  and  then  proceeded  to  ex- 
plain his  meaning.  "Many  people,"  said  he,  "attend 
meeting,  hear  a  sermon  and  when  it  is  over,  they  pro- 
ceed to  divide  it  among  the  congregation. — This 
part  w  as  for  that  man — that  part  for  that  woman 
— such  denunciations  were  for  such  persons — these 
threats  for  our  sinners  ;  and  so,  continued  the  shrewd 
African,  they  give  away  the  whole  sermon  and  keep 
none for  themselves." 


British  Prison  Discipline  Society. — The 
London  Morning  Herald  of  May  31st,  con- 
tains a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Prison 
Discipline  Society,  in  reference  to  which  the 
editor  remarks — "  It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that 
England,  while  excelling  most  other  countries 
in  other  intellectual  and  moral  advantages, 
and  possessing  institutions  of  learning  and 
charity  which  equal,  if  they  do  not  surpass, 
whatever  public  establishments  of  a  similar  na- 
ture have  adorned  the  civilised  world,  is  infe- 
rior to  most  nations  that  have  emerged  from 
barbarism,  in  the  character  and  spirit  of  her 
criminal  laws.  It  seems  as  if  our  legislators 
thought  that  to  have  the  power  of  taking  away 
human  life  was  equivalent  to  having  the  right 
to  do  so;  and  they  have,  in  the  exercise  of  this 
mistaken  and  abused  power,  accumulated  sta- 
tutes of  blood,  until  the  common  sense  and 
common  feelings  of  the  people  are  shocked  by 
the  system  of  vengeance  which  usurps  the 
name  of  justice.  The  meeting  was  nume- 
rously and  respectably  attended,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  individuals  present,  both 
males  and  females,  being  of  the  religious  deno- 
mination of  Friends." 


Pitcairn's  Island. — Those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  recent  accounts  of  the  prosperous  condition  of 
the  descendants  of  the  mutineers  of  the  English  ship 
Bounty,  residing  at  this  place,  will  learn,  perhaps 
with  some  surprise,  that  the  whole  number  of  them 
have  emigrated  from  the  island  on  account  of  a  de- 
ficiency of  the  necessary  means  of  subsistence.  Cap- 
tain Wilcox,  of  the  whaling  ship  Maria  Theresa,  ar- 
rived at  this  port  yesterday,  states,  that  while  at  Ota- 
heite the  English  transport  ship  Lucian  arrived  there 
with  all  the  inhabitants  of  Pitcairn's  island,  with  the 
purpose  of  fixing  them  in  a  settlement  at  Otaheite, 
on  account  of  a  scarcity  of  water  at  the  former  island. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  idea  has  formerly  oc- 
curred, of  the  population  of  the  island  increasing  be- 
yond the  means  of  subsistence  to  be  afforded  by  so 
small  a  spot.  In  Captain  Beechey's  voyage  to  the 
Pacific,  recently  published,  mention  is  made  of  a 
letter  addressed  to  Captain  B.  by  Mr.  John  Buffet, 
the  clergyman  of  the  colony,  in  which  he  describes 
the  natives  as  "  being  all  satisfied,  at  present,  with 
their  little  island,  which  they  wished  not  to  leave;" 
which  remark  he  thinks  it  right  to  make  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Nott, 
missionary,  saying,  that  a  ship  was  coming  to  remove 
the  inhabitants  of  Pitcairn's  island  to  Otaheite,  or 
some  other  of  the  Friendly  islands.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  pure  and  virtuous  habits  of  the  colony  may 
not  be  affected  by  the  removal. — New  Bedford  Mer- 
cury. 


An  ite?nfor  Ornithologists.^-A  short  time  ago,  it  was 
observed  that  a  large  number  of  those  birds,  commonly 
called  chimney  swallows,  were  beginning  to  convene 
on  a  farm,  near  Painsville,  Ohio.  They  formed  into 
regular  lines,  took  a  circuitous  flight  round  a  large 
sycamore,  and  entered  its  trunk  by  a  hole  at  the  top. 
Several  persons  resolved  to  ascertain  the  number  thus 
concealed,  and  for  that  purpose  closed  up  their  place  of 
entrance,  and  cut  an  opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree. 
On  viewing  the  cavity  inside,  it  was  found  that  the 
swallows  had  fixed  themselves  in  layers  of  six  or  seven 
deep,  packed  regularly  on  each  other  round  the  whole 
extent  of  the  hollow.  Marshals  were  appointed  to 
take  the  census  of  this  feathered  community,  who 
counted  3,690,  when  owing  to  the  interference  of  some 
volunteer  assistant,  an  irregularity  in  counting  took 
place,  and  the  remainder  of  the  swallows,  which  were 
supposed  to  have  been  more  than  equal  in  number  to 
those  taken  down,  were  suffered  to  escape  without  entK 
meration. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


To  ihe  Editor  of  "  The  Friei  d."  |  nant  source  of  vexation  to  the  Friends  in 

Baltimore,  6lh  month  3Qlh,  1831.     Dublin.     The  crafty  and  litigious,  availing 
The  following  extracts  from  Whitelaw  and  I  themselves  of  the  circumstance,  on  every  occa- 
Walsh's  History  of  Dublin,  have  been  put  into  sion,  filed  bills  in  chancery,  to  which  a  Friend 


my  hands  by  a  subscriber  ;  deeming  them  de 
serving  circulation  amongst  Friends,  and  worth 
preserving,  I  concluded  to  forward  them  to 
thee  for  "  The  Friend,"  should  they  meet  with 
thy  approbation.  P. 

"  In  the  year  1655,  two  females,  Elizabeth 
Fletcher,  and  Elizabeth  Smith,  landed  in  Dub- 
lin, and  went  to  St.  Audeon's  church.  They 


addressed  the  congregation  then  assembled, 
and  having  declared  their  testimony  of  the 
truth,  proceeded  to.  publish  it  at  the  Baptist 
meeting-house,  which  had  been  established  a 
few  years  before.    The  Baptists  merely  re- 
jected their  testimony  ;   but  they  were  both 
sent  to  Newgate,  prison  by  the  lord  mayor,  for 
the  offence  committed  against  the  congregation 
of  St.  Audeon's.    After  some  time  they  were 
released,  and  held  a  meeting  at  the  house  of 
Richard  Fowhes,  a  tailor,  near  Polegate,  which 
was  the  first  meeting  of  Quakers  ever  held  in 
Dublin.   In  1668,  George  Fox  visited  Ireland, 
and  came  to  Dublin,  when  he  settled  the  men 
and  women's  meeting,  to  be  held  every  two 
weeks,  and  a  general  meeting  of  Friends, 
from  the  different  provinces,  to  be  held  half 
yearly.     The  first  provincial  meeting  took 
place  in  Dublin  in  March,  1670,  at  which  the 
sufferings  of  Friends  for  conscience'  sake,  in 
different  parts  of  Ireland,  were  collected  and 
recorded,  and  application  made  for  the  release 
of  such  as  were  imprisoned.    The  systematic 
arrangements  by  George  Fox,  by  giving  regu 
larity  and  stability  to  the  sect,  rapidly  increased 
their  numbers.   The  congregation  at  Polegate 
was  soon  divided,  and  removed,  part  to  Bride's 
alley,  and  part  to  Wormwood  gate.    But,  in 
1686,  the  former  house  being  considered  too 
small  for  the  still  increasing  congregation,  a 
large  meeting-house  was  erected  in  Meath 
street,  by  the  Friends  of  Leinster  province,  to 
which  the  congregation  at  Bride's  alley  re- 
moved, and,  in  1692,  a  new  meeting-house  was 
erected  at  Sycamore  alley,  to  which  that  of 
Wormwood  gate  was  transferred. 

"In  common  with  the  Friends  of  England, 
those  of  Dublin  suffered  sundry  persecutions 
and  annoyances  ;  the  first  from  the  magistrates 
for  refusing  to  comply  with  the  laws  and  ordi 
nances  which  their  consciences  condemned 
the  latter,  from  riotous  mobs  which  their  pecu 
liarities  attracted.    From  the  most  of  these, 
the  acts  of  toleration,  passed  in  the  reign  of 
king  William,  exempted  them  in  common  with 
other  dissenters  ;  but  there  were  some  from 
which  they  still  suffered  great  inconveniences. 
They  held  the  observance  of  holy  days  as 
superstitious,  and  always  opened  their  shops 
as  a  testimony  against  it.    On  these  occasions 
riotous  mobs,  of  apprentices  and  other  per- 
sons, were  allowed  to  assemble,  who  proceeded 
to  their  houses,  and  under  the  pretext  of  shut- 
ting down  their  shops,  committed  great  out- 
rages.   In  1702,  the  lord  mayor  of  Dublin, 
and  the  seneschal  of  Donorc  and  Thomas  court, 
issued  proclamations  previous  to  Christmas 
day,  prohibiting  meeting  for  such  purposes, 
and  from  that  time  the  annoyance  ceased, 
The  refusal  to  take  an  oath  was  also  a  preg 


could  put  in  no  answer.  They  were  harassed, 
therefore,  with  suits  which  they  could  not  de- 
fend, and  by  dishonest  men,  against  whom  they 
had  no  remedy.  To  release  them  from  a  vexa- 
tion so  serious  and  unjust,  a  bill  was  passed  in 
1719,  by  which  the  chancellor  and  barons  of 
the  exchequer  were  empowered  to  receive  their 
answers  in  affirmation.  This  considerate  law 
terminated  the  grievances,  and  their  pro- 
perties were  rendered  secure  without  violence 
to  their  conscience. 

"  They  have  but  one  exclusive  charity  in 
Dublin,  a  retreat  at  Doneybrook,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  metropolis,  for  such  of  their  friends  as 
labour  under  mental  derangement.  But  whilst 
they  are  thus  exempt  from  charitable  demands 
from  their  own  sect,  they  are  most  prompt  to 
dispense  it  to  others,  and  those  who  want  it. 
The  several  charities  of  the  liberties  of  Dublin, 
are  principally  indebted  to  the  Quakers  for  their 
support.  The  JVleath  hospital,  the  fever  hos- 
pital, the  sick  poor  institution,  in  Meath  street, 
are  much  indebted  to  them ;  and  the  two  last 
are  almost  exclusively  supported  by  their  ex- 
ertions. 

"  The  first  introduction  of  this  sect  into 
Ireland,  was  by  William  Edmonson.  While  a 
soldier  in  Cromwell's  army,  he  was  visited 
with  conscientious  scruples  in  Scotland,  and 
was  finally  converted  by  George  Fox  and 
James  Nailor,  whom  he  met  on  his  return  to 
England.  Having  left  the  army,  he  was  per- 
suaded to  go  into  Ireland  by  his  brother.  He 
brought  goods  with  him,  and  settled  as  a  mer- 
chant in  Antrim,  in  1653.  On  entering  his 
goods  at  the  custom-house,  his  deportment 
excited  much  surprise.  His  refusal  to  take 
off  his  hat ;  his  declining  the  oaths  ;  his  pecu- 
liar dress  and  phraseology,  were  new  and 
strange,  and  excited  much  offence.'  After 
mentioning  his  being  joined  by  John  Tiffin, 
from  England,  with  whom  he  travelled  on 
religious  account  to  Belfast,  and  they  there 
being  expelled  from  '  every  house  in  the 
town,'  and  being  disappointed  by  a  man  who 
had  offered  them  his  house,  but  afterwards 
declined  letting  them  have  it ;  our  author  says, 
1  they  accordingly  sat  down  near  his  house, 
where  three  lanes'  ends  meets,  and  there  held 
their  first  meeting  in  the  open  air,  exciting  the 
wonder  of  all  the  people  who  gathered  round 
them.'  " 

From  this  time  the  Society,  being  joined  by 
several  Friends  from  England,  who  aided  in 
the  spread  of  their  doctrines,  had  a  rapid  in 
crease  in  Ireland.  William  Penn,  says  our 
author,  was  sent,  by  his  father  admiral  Penn, 
in  the  year  1666,  to  manage  a  considerable 
estate  in  Ireland.  Hearing  that  Thomas  Loe 
was  to  preach  at  a  meeting  at  Cork,  he  went 
to  hear  him.  Here  he  was  converted,  and 
became  a  constant  frequenter  of  their  meet 
ings.  He  was  arrested  with  sundry  others,  by 
the  mayor  of  Cork,  and  cast  into  prison,  from 
whence  he  was  liberated  by  an  admirable  letter 
addressed  to  the  lord  president  of  Munster, 
which  is  preserved  in  his  works. 

"  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  during  the 


turbulent  period  which  occurred  in  Ireland 
from  1688,  ihey  assembled  together  without 
much  disturbance  from  either  patty,  and  at- 
tended both  monthly,  provincial,  and  national 
meetings,  travelling  unarmed  through  hostile 
countries,  from  remote  and  distant  parts. 
They  suffered  great  losses  and  alaims,  both 
from  soldiers  and  rapparees;  but  during  all 
this  bloody  period,  they  never  left  their  ordi- 
nary abode,  and  but  four  Quakers  suffered 
death.  They  were  at  this  time  a  numerous 
people  ;  for  about  fifty  meetings  were  estab- 
lished in  Munster  and  Ulster. 

"  The  year  1727,  was  rendered  memorable, 
by  a  resolution  of  the  yearly  meeting  assembled 
at  Dublin.  The  practice  of  importing  negroes 
from  their  native  country,  was  censured  in 
the  minutes  of  their  proceedings.  The  first 
published  record  of  a  similar  resolution  in 
London,  was  at  the  yearly  meeting  in  1728  ; 
and  thus  it  should  appear,  that  the  Quakers  of 
Ireland  were  the  first  public  body  who  pro- 
tested against  the  slave  trade  ;*  and  the  abo- 
lition of  a  traffic  which  had  clothed  England 
with  glory,  and  Europe  with  shame,  originated 
in  Dublin. 

"  About  the  year  1798,  Hannah  Bernard 
came  from  America  ;  she  had  imbibed,  it  is 
said,  the  opinions  of  the  French  philosophers, 
then  prevalent  in  our  own  country,  and  then 
came  to  disseminate  them  here.  She  met  in 
Belfast  and  the  north  of  Ireland,  a  few  whose 
opinions  were  congenial  to  her  own  ;  but  in 
Dublin  she  had  no  success.  Having  called  a 
public  meeting,  she  attempted  to  inculcate  her 
opinions,  but  she  was  opposed  by  Jwhn  Wil-^ 
liams,  of  Cole  alley,  who  declared  that  such 
were  not  the  doctrines  of  the  Society.  From 
hence  she  went  to  England,  where  she  was 
examined  before  a  large  meeting,  but  she 
refused  to  have  her  doctrine  tried  by  the  test 
of  Scripture  ;  she  was  therefore  silenced  and 
remitted  to  America,  where  she  was  expelled 
the  Society  altogether. 

"In  point  of  discipline  and  practice,  the 
Quakers  of  the  present  day  preserve,  unchang- 
ed, the  ordinances  of  their  ancestors,  and  differ 
in  nothing  from  those  of  England.  We  shall 
merely  notice  the  institution  of  family  visits, 
for  its  peculiarity  and  excellence.  At  the 
yearly  national  meeting,  a  recommendation  for 
the  purpose  issues,  and  two  or  three  names  are 
set  down  to  each  monthly  meeting,  of  persons 
qualified  to  be  visiters.  These  proceed  from 
house  to  house,  inspect  the  conduct  of  the 
family  as  far  as  relates  to  morality,  adhering 
to  the  institutions  of  the  Society,  and  attending 
to  their  meetings,  reading  the  Scriptures,  and 
conforming  themselves  to  the  best  modes  ;  and 
as  the  discipline  of  monthly  meetings  takes 
cognizance  of  any  irregularities  which  are 
reported  to  have  been  committed,  those  family 
visits  must  have  a  strong  tendency  to  prevent 
them." 


*  The  authors  were  not  probably  aware,  that  as 
early  as  ihe  year  1638,  a  meeting  of  Friends  near 
Germantown,  in  Philadelphia  county,  Pennsylvania, 
presented  to  the  yearly  meeting  of  Friends  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, a  memorial  against  slavery  and  the  slav* 
trade. 
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For  "TheFriend 

THE  BIBLE. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  readers  of 
"The  Friend"  to  the  elegant  edition  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  on  superfine  paper,  which  has 
just  been  published  by  the  Bible  Association  of 
Friends.  The  print  is  clear  and  distinct,  the 
paper  of  a  beautiful  colour  and  durable  texture, 
and  in  every  respect  it  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect and  elegant  Bibles  ever  published  in  Ame- 
rica. 

It  is  grateful  to  my  feelings  to  observe  the 
salutary  results  which  are  silently  produced  by 
the  unostentatious  labours  of  this  valuable  in- 
stitution. Not  only  are  the  wants  of  the  indi- 
gent diligently  searched  out  and  promptly  sa- 
tisfied, but  the  number  of  Bibles  in  the  fami- 
lies of  other  Friends  is  greatly  increased,  and 
the  frequent  and  serious  perusal  of  them  pro 
moted. 

The  establishment  of  the  Association  has 
imparted  fresh  vigour  to  the  concern  which  has 
so  long  engaged  the  attention  of  the  yearly 
meeting,  and  induced  it  from  time  to  time  to 
issue  its  earnest  and  affectionate  advice  to  pa 
rents,  encouraging  them  not  only  to  be  frequent 
in  reading  the  sacred  Scriptures  to  their  chil 
dren,  but  also  to  instruct  them  in  the  doctrines 
and  precepts  which  are  recorded  there. 

On  this  important  subject  our  excellent  dis- 
cipline has  the  following  recommendation  : — 
"  We  tenderly  and  earnestly  advise  and  exhort 
all  parents  and  heads  of  families  that  they  en- 
deavour to  instruct  their  children  and  families 
in  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Christian 
religion  as  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
that  they  excite  them  to  the  diligent  reading  of 
those  excellent  writings  which  plainly  set  forth 
the  miraculous  conception,  birth,  holy  life, 
wonderful  works,  blessed  example,  meritorious 
death,  and  glorious  resurrection,  ascension,  and 
mediation  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ;  and  to  educate  their  children  in  the 
belief  of  those  important  truths,  as  well  as  in 
the  belief  of  the  inward  manifestation  and  ope- 
ration of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  their  own  minds, 
that  they  may  reap  the  benefit  and  advantage 
thereof  for  their  own  peace  and  everlasting 
happiness,  which  is  infinitely  preferable  to  all 
other  considerations." 

When  I  consider  that  these  subjects  are  in 
timately  connected  with  the  great  business  of 
salvation;  that  the  eternal  interests  of  a  be- 
loved child  may  depend  on  the  religious  care 
of  its  parents,  in  properly  instructing  its  mind 
in  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  im- 
parting to  it  the  blessings  of  a  guarded  and 
pious  education,  the  weight  of  responsibility 
which  rests  on  parents  appears  to  me  exceed- 
ingly awful,  and  furnishes  the  strongest  induce- 
ments, prompting  them  to  use  every  means, 
and  to  improve  every  opportunity,  for  the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  their  children.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  passed 
in  too  many  families  of  Friends  must  be  a 
source  of  deep  and  painful  concern  to  every 
religious  mind.  The  idea  seems  too  general- 
ly to  obtain,  that  it  is  merely  a  day  of  rest  and 
relaxation,  and  that  if  we  go  to  meeting  once, 
or  twice  at  most,  and  abstain  from  manual  la- 
bour, we  have  done  all  that  can  be  expected. 
1  may  acknowledge  that  my  views  are  far  dif- 


ferent. It  appears  to  me  that  the  appropria- 
tion of  every  seventh  day  is  not  only  a  civil  in- 
stitution designed  for  the  convenience  of  man 
and  the  inferior  animals,  but  a  religious  duty, 
which,  if  properly  improved,  may  be  productive 
of  the  happiest  effects  to  mankind.  To  ac- 
complish this,  the  day  should  be  devoted  to  re- 
ligious instruction  and  reading,  to  meditation 
and  to  prayer.  And  this  brings  me  at  once  to 
the  matter  in  hand.  What  period  in  the  week 
could  parents  more  properly  set  apart  for  ful- 
filling the  directions  of  the  discipline  in  the  re- 
ligious  improvement  of  theirchildren  than  theaf- 
ternoons  and  evenings  of  first  days?  The  read- 
ing of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  the  comparison 
of  the  different  parts  with  each  other;  the  il- 
lustration of  the  beautiful  metaphors  of  pro- 
phecy by  the  record  of  their  accomplishment; 
the  explanation  of  Scripture  history,  by  referring 
to  parallel  passages,  would  furnish  a  source  of 
delightful  and  instructive  employ,  and  prove  a 
far  more  profitable  mode  of  passing  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  than  in  listless  idleness  at 
home  or  going  into  company,  where  the  con- 
versation is  too  often  calculated  to  turn  away 
the  mind  from  the  contemplation  of  serious 
things.  If  such  a  course  were  pursued  among 
Friends,  generally,  the  happiest  effects  would 
soon  be  visible  among  the  rising  generation. 
They  would  be  more  solid  and  staid  in  their 
deportment,  better  informed  as  to  the  nature  of 
their  religious  principles  and  the  doctrines  and 
vistory  of  Christianity,  and  better  qualified  to 
act.  the  part  of  useful  members,  both  of  civil 
and  religious  society. 

The  subject  is  one  involving  important  inte- 
rests, and  closely  connected  with  the  welfare  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  I  feel  anxious,  there- 
fore, that  it  should  claim  the  serious  attention 
of  our  members  generally. 

N.  G. 


A  Testimony  of  Norwich  Monthly  Meeting, 
respecting  Joseph  Gurney,  who  died  on  the 
25th  of  the  \2th  month,  in  his  74th  year,  a 
Minister  twenty-one  years. 

This,  our  dear  and  valued  friend,  was  the 
third  and  youngest  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth 
Gurney,  of  Norwich.  When  yet  in  early  life, 
he  was  deprived,  by  death,  of  his  father,  a  man 
held  in  general  estimation  by  his  fellow-citizens 
and  a  valuable  elder  in  our  Society.  In  con 
sequence  of  this  afflicting  event,  he  was  left 
under  the  sole  care  of  his  tender  and  indulgent 
mother,  and  under  her  roof  he  resided  until  his 
twenty-eighth  year.  He  was  then  married  to 
Jane  Chapman,  of  Whitby,  who,  after  a  most 
affectionate  union  of  more  than  forty-six  years' 
continuance,  now  survives  to  lament  her  loss. 
His  natural  dispositions  were  amiable,  and  his 
kindness  and  cheerfulness  endeared  him  to  his 
young  companions.  While,  however,  the  gene- 
ral respectability  and  morality  of  bis  conduct 
evinced  the  benefit  of  a  guarded  education,  he 
yielded  in  various  respects,  when  a  young 
man,  to  the  vanities  of  the  world  ;  and  although 
he  was  far  from  inactive  in  his  attention  to 
business,  he  was  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  plea- 
sure. We  have,  however,  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  even  during  the  earlier  stages  of  his 


life,  he  was  often  made  sensible  of  his  own  un- 
worthiness,  and  of  the  preciousness,  above  all 
worldly  joys,  of  the  love  of  God. 

The  gentle  influence  of  the  spirit  of  his  Re- 
deemer was  indeed  gradually  gaining  ground 
in  his  heart ;  and,  not  many  years  after  his 
marriage,  he  evinced  the  seriousness  of  his  re- 
ligious feelings,  by  a  more  decided  submission 
to  the  cross  of  Christ.  This  submission  was 
manifested  by  his  abandoning  those  amuse- 
ments (and  especially  the  sports  of  the  field)  to 
which  he  had  been  previously  accustomed,  by 
a  circumspect  life  and  conversation,  and  by  the 
consistent  bearing  of  those  religious  testimo- 
nies which  have  always  distinguished  the  Soci- 
ety of  Friends.  These  testimonies  were  ex- 
ceedingly precious  to  our  dear  friend,  who  was 
deeply  convinced  of  the  spirituality  of  true 
worship,  and  of  the  necessity  of  that  inward 
work  of  grace  by  which  alone  the  soul  of  man 
can  be  regenerated  and  cleansed.  He  was 
one  who  entertained  a  peculiar  fear  of  self-de- 
ception in  religion,  and  often  expressed  his  ap- 
prehension lest  the  forms  and  ceremonies  to 
which  many  Christians  are  accustomed,  should 
operate  as  a  cover  to  the  want  of  an  internal 
and  practical  principle.  His  heart  and  mind 
were,  however,  open  towards  all,  under  every 
name,  who  loved  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
this  enlargement  of  feeling  became  increasing- 
ly evident  as  he  advanced  in  years. 

When  he  had  arrived  at  about  his  fiftieth 
year,  his  faithfulness  was  put  to  a  close  test, 
by  believing  it  was  required  of  him  to  appear 
as  a  public  minister  of  the  Gospel.  This  was 
a  service  from  which  his  natural  diffidence  and 
low  opinion  of  himself  induced  him  greatly  to 
shrink.  But,  followed  as  he  was  by  the  M  re- 
proofs of  instruction,"  he  gave  way  after  a 
time  to  this  awful  and  important  call  of  duty, 
much  to  his  own  relief,  we  believe,  as  well  as 
to  the  comfort  and  edification  of  his  friends. 

His  ministry  was  often  uttered  with  fear  and 
trembling,  and  in  great  abasement  of  mind ; 
and  he  was  very  careful  not  to  exceed  the 
measure  of  his  gift.  It  was,  however,  fre- 
quent, and  was  rendered  peculiarly  interesting, 
by  partaking  of  that  originality  of  mind  and 
thought,  which  formed  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable features  in  his  character.  As  he 
advanced  in  life,  his  views  of  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  became  increasingly 
clear  and  comprehensive,  and  he  could  say 
with  the  apostle,  "  We  preach  Christ  crucifi- 
ed, unto  the  Jews  a  stumbling  block,  and  unto 
the  Greeks  foolishness  ;  but  unto  them  which 
are  called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ,  the 
power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God."  He 
was  diligent  in  the  attendance  of  our  meetings, 
both  in  his  native  city  and  in  other  places, 
where,  from  the  circumstances  of  his  family, 
his  lot  was  often  cast ;  and  he  was  several 
times  engaged  in  visiting  the  meetings  of 
Friends  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  On 
these  occasions  his  beloved  wife,  who  occupi- 
ed the  station  of  an  elder,  generally  accom- 
panied him  ;  and  we  believe  that  his  labours  of 
love  were  very  grateful  to  his  friends.  He 
was  also  twice  acceptably  engaged  in  visiting 
the  families  of  his  own  meeting ;  and  the  latr 
ter  visit  especially,  which  took  place  within  a 
few  months  of  his  decease,  has  left  on  our 
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minds  a  truly  comforting  impression.    For  a  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    This  redemption  he  justly 


long  succession  of  years,  he  was  a  regular  at- 
tender  of  the  yearly  meeting  in  London  ;  and 
the  clearness  and  liberality  of  his  views,  as 
well  as  the  weight  of  his  communications  on 
these  occasions,  will,  we  believe,  be  long  re- 
membered by  his  friends. 

It  pleased  an  all-wise  Providence  to  try  the 
faith  of  our  beloved  friend  by  a  succession  of 
grievous  family  afflictions.  Several  of  his 
children,  including  his  only  two  sons,  after  un- 
folding qualities  which  had  greatly  endeared 
them  to  their  friends,  were  cut  off,  some  in  the 
bloom  of  youth,  and  others  at  a  maturer  age; 
But  these  trials  he  bore  with  an  exemplary 
Christian  fortitude  ;  and  his  cheerful  resigna- 
tion to  the  will  of  his  Heavenly  Father,  might 
be  truly  said  to  adorn  his  religious  profession. 

He  was  a  valuable  member,  not  only  of  our 
own  Society,  but  of  the  community  at  large. 
Of  his  ample  pecuniary  resources  he  made  a 
generous  use,  and  earnestly  endeavoured  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  his  stewardship,  in  the  fear 
and  love  of  God.  It  was  not,  however,  by 
pecuniary  liberality  alone,  that  he  assisted  his 
"neighbour."  His  counsel  was  always  ready 
for  those  who  needed  it ;  and  his  strong  intel- 
lect, sound  judgment,  and  large  experience, 
rendered  it  of  great  use  to  many. 

The  little  acts  of  kindness  and  courtesy  are 
often  as  much  prized  as  larger  sacrifices.  In 
these  acts  he  abounded.  He  was  a  man  of  a 
warm  heart  and  cheerful  spirit ;  and  having 
cultivated  his  mind  by  extensive  observation, 
as  well  as  by  reading,  he  was  ever  found  to  be 
a  delightful  companion  in  the  social  circle. 
But  the  most  striking  feature  of  his  character 
was  humility — he  was  always  ready  to  prefer 
others  in  honour  before  himself;  and  above 
all,  he  dwelt  under  a  reverent  sense  of  the  pre- 
sence and  power  of  the  Almighty.  His  own 
weakness  and  nothingness  seemed  constantly 
to  be  felt,  and  were  frequently  confessed  ;  and 
he  was  often  tried  with  deep  mental  conflict ; 
yet  we  believe,  that  at  such  times  he  was  never 
left  without  Divine  support ;  and  his  thankful- 
ness for  the  goodness  of  God,  corresponded 
with  his  sense  of  his  own  unworthiness.  In 
him  the  declaration  seemed  to  be  fulfilled, 
"  The  righteous  shall  hold  on  his  way,  and  he 
that  hath  clean  hands  shall  be  stronger  and 
stronger." 

During  the  last  few  weeks  of  his  life,  the 
Christian  graces  of  meekness,  lowliness,  and 
charily,  shone  forth  in  his  deportment  with 
peculiar  loveliness,  and  his  ministry  was  re- 
markably powerful  and  instructive.  Though 
apparently  in  good  general  health,  he  was  af- 
fected by  occasional  spasms  in  his  breath, 
which,  although  they  did  not  greatly  alarm  his 
friends,  certainly  excited  his  own  apprehen- 
sions. He  was  as  one  who  felt  himself  to  be 
standing  on  the  brink  of  eternity. 

In  addressing  the  young  men  at  the  close  of 
one  of  our  preparative  meetings,  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  he  said  that  his  mind  had  that 
morning  been  impressed  with  a  joyful  sense  of 
the  preciousness  of  Christ.  Uc  then  proceed- 
ed to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  practical 
effect  of  merely  human  systems  of  morality, 
and  the  doctrine  of  redemption  through  our 


represented,  not  only  as  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian's  hope,  but  as  the  spring  of  every 
virtue.  On  the  same  morning,  he  made  the 
following  memorandum  in  his  pocket-book: 
"  Jesus  was  precious  to  me  on  waking  this 
morning  :  convinced  that  to  whatever  perfec- 
tion we  aspired  or  arrived,  it  must  centre  in 
Him."  In  his  last  public  communication,  (on 
the  first-day  afternoon  preceding  his  death,)  he 
was  led  to  speak  of  the  simple  faith  by  which 
David,  without  Saul's  armour,  triumphed  over 
the  Philistine  ;  and  he  expressed  his  firm  con 
viction,  that  although  the  cause  of  truth  was 
opposed  by  many  potent  enemies,  it  will  never- 
theless prevail,  and  the  Lamb  and  his  followers 
will  have  the  victory 

After  walking  round  his  garden  on  the  in- 
clement morning  of  the  25th  .of  last  12th 
month,  our  dear  friend  was  seized  with  a  vio- 
lent fit  of  coughing,  and  soon  after  his  return 
to  the  house,  his  beloved  wife  alone  being 
present,  he  sank  down  in  her  arms,  and  al- 
most immediately  expired. 

His  remains  were  interred  on  the  2nd  of  the 
1st  month,  1831,  amidst  a  large  concourse  of 
his  friends  and  fellow-citizens ;  a  sweet  solemn- 
ity prevailed  on  the  occasion.  His  death  is  a 
very  heavy  loss  to  his  near  connections,  to  his 
friends,  and  to  the  church  ;  but  we  reverently 
believe  that  he  was  prepared  for  the  sudden 
summons,  and  that  his  immortal  spirit  is  for 
ever  at  rest  with  God. 

Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  Norwich  month- 
ly meeting,  held  at  Norwich,  the  10th  day  of 
the  3rd  month,  by  many  men  and  women 
Friends. 
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OBITUARY. 

Departed  this  life,  the  third  of  fifth  month  last, 
Elizabeth  Satterthwaite,  (wife  of  Joseph  Sat- 
terlhwaite,)  an  elder  of  Upper  Springfield  monthly 
meeting,  New-Jersey,  in  the  70th  year  of  her  age. 

Being  endowed  with  sound  judgment,  and  clothed 
with  that  meekness  and  gentleness  of  spirit,  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  true  Christian,  she  was  often 
enabled  to  minister  counsel  in  truth's  authority,  to 
those  who  had  transgressed  the  salutary  order  of  our 
discipline.  In  her  last  illness,  she  was  sensible  that 
her  time  would  be  very  short,  and  several  times 
expressed  that  she  felt  nothing  in  her  way  :  on  taking 
leave  of  one  of  her  daughters,  not  expecting  to  see 
her  again,  she  said,  "  be  resigned,  I  have  given  up 
all  for  Christ's  sake."  She  feelingly  admonished  her 
children  to  live  in  love,  and  endeavour  so  to  walk,  as 
to  become  qualified  to  fill  some  of  the  vacant  places 
in  the  church. 

Departed  this  life,  in  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  the 
1st  month  last,  of  consumption,  Anna  Macomber,  wife 
of  Willam  Macomber,  of  the  town  of  Philadelphia,  Jef- 
ferson county,  New-York,  in  the  53d  year  of  her  age,  a 
member  of  Leray  monthly  meeting.  She  was  firmly 
established  in  the  doctrines  of  Friends,  and  stood  faith- 
ful in  the  cause  of  truth,  through  all  the  difficulties 
which  have  lately  assailed  the  Society.  She  ex- 
pressed several  times  a  desire  to  be  released,  yet  seem- 
ed concerned,  that  she  should  not  be  impatient,  and 
said  that  "  she  saw  nothing  in  her  way  to  happiness." 
One  time  reviving  from  afainting  turn,  she  remarked, 
"  what  a  happy  turn  it  would  have  been  for  me,  if  1 
had  gone  then."  She  endured  much  distress  of 
body  for  nearly  a  year,  through  all  which  she  ap- 
peared very  patient.  The  loss  of  her  in  the  family, 
the  neighbourhood,  and  the  Society,  is  sensibly  felt; 
her  deportment  being  such,  as  caused  her  to  be  beloved 
by  all  who  had  an  acquaintance  with  her;  and  now 
being  removed  from  works  to  rewards,  she  has  left 
with  us  a  consoling  evidence  that  she  is  entered  into 
tho  joy  of  her  Lord. 


With  unfeigned  satisfaction  we  recommend 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  the  plan  pro- 
posed to  be  carried  into  execution  in  the  short 
article  on  our  fifth  page,  respecting  a  school  or 
schools  for  very  young  children  among  Friends. 
We  yield  to  it  our  hearty  and  unreserved  ap- 
probation. The  business  of  training  the  human 
mind  to  virtue  and  to  happiness,  we  are  per- 
suaded, should  begin  with  the  first  unfolding 
of  its  propensities  and  faculties  ;  by  the  right 
or  wrong  direction  of  which,  even  at  a  very 
early  age,  the  character  is  often  set  for  life ; 
and  although  in  general  this  must  principally 
appertain  to  the  domestic  department,  and 
more  especially  is  within  the  province  of  the 
mother,  yet  we  know  that  the  cares  of  life, 
and  other  things,  are  too  apt  to  intervene,  and 
at  any  rate,  that  there  are  portions  of  the  day, 
in  almost  every  family,  in  which  it  would  be  a 
great  relief,  to  have  tho  younger  children 
placed  in  a  situation  where  they  might  be  likely 
to  derive  improvement,  and  at  least  be  out  of 
harm's  way.     For  these  and  other  reasons, 
which  could  be  adduced,  the  establishment 
of   infant   schools,   in    our   estimation,  is 
among  the  best  devices  of  benevolent  enter- 
prise, which  have  distinguished  this  age  so  re- 
plete with  new  inventions.    But  it  is  obvious, 
upon  an  inspection  into  the  details  of  those 
institutions,  as  generally  conducted  in  this  city, 
that  while  members  of  our  Society  very  pro- 
perly may,  and  do,  contribute  to  their  support, 
their  children,  could  not,  with  the  requisite 
regard  to  consistency,  in  reference  to  some  of 
the  regulations  by  others  deemed  indispensable, 
partake  of  the  benefit.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
entertain  a  doubt  that  this  plan  for  the  especial 
advantage  of  the  children  of  Friends,  will  be 
encouraged,  and  the  necessary  pecuniary  aid 
freely  supplied.    In  a  particular  manner,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  it  is  calculated  to  secure  the 
favourable  regards  of  the  female  portion  of  the 
Society,  in  which  there  will  not  be  wanting 
a  competent  number,  willing  and  amply  qua- 
lified   to  engage  as  managers  in  a  service, 
peculiarly  suited  to  their  feelings  and  sympa- 
thies, and  which,  under  the  blessing  of  Heaven, 
may  happily  contribute  to  the  most  cheering  re- 
sults— "  that,"  in  the  metaphorical  language  of 
the  Psalmist,  "  our  sons  may  he  as  plants  grown 
up  in  their  youth — our  daughters  as  corner- 
stones polished  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace." 


FJTIENDS'  ASYLUM. 
The  visiting  managers  for  this  month,  are, 
Joseph  R.  Jenks,  No.  5,  Vine  street ;  William 
Burrough,  No.  11,  Vine  street ;  Edward  B. 
Garrigues,  N.  W.  coiner  High  and  Sixth 
streets. 

Attending  Physician. — Samuel  W.  Pick- 
ering, Frank  ford. 

Consulting  Physicians. — Thomas  C.  James, 
No.  7,  York  Buildings  ;  Charles  Lukens,  N. 
W.  corner  of  Mulberry  and  Seventh  streets  ; 
Charles  F.  Matlack,  No.  85,  Mulberry  street ; 
Robert  M.  Huston,  No.  107,  Mulberry  street ; 
Caspar  Wistar,  No.  184,  Mulberry  street. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

THE  JEWS. 

(Continued  from  page  314.) 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  few 
remaining  fortresses  of  the  Jews  were  speedily 
subjected.  The  fate  of  one  of  them  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  desperate  energy  which  mark- 
ed the  dying  convulsions  of  Jewish  patriotism. 
Massada  was  a  hill  fortress  on  the  southwest- 
ern side  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  was  accessible 
only  by  two  very  difficult  paths,  being  situated 
upon  the  summit  of  a  range  of  sand  stone 
rock,  with  almost  perpendicular  sides.  The 
level  space  on  which  Massada  stood,  was  a 
small  plain  of  great  beauty  and  fertility,  and 
the  city  was  girt  with  a  wall  twenty-two  feet 
high,  fourteen  broad,  and  a  mile  in  circuit.  It 
contained  a  magnificent  palace,  with  sixty 
towers,  and  was  amply  stored  with  provisions, 
and  supplied  with  water.  The  jealous  and 
tyrannical  Herod  had  spared  no  pains  in  ren- 
dering it  impregnable,  having  selected  it  as 
one  of  the  fortresses  to  which  he  might  retreat 
in  case  of  adversity.  Massada  was  as  strong- 
ly manned  as  fortified,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
ferocious  valour  of  the  Jews  was  to  shine 
higher  and  brighter  in  its  expiring  blaze. 
The  Roman  general,  having  blockaded  the 
town,  seized  an  elevated  position  opposite,  on 
which,  with  vast  labour,  he  erected  his  batter- 
ing rams,  and,  after  a  long  and  most  obstinate 
resistance,  succeeded  in  making  a  breach. 
The  besieged,  in  the  mean  time,  had  erected 
another  wall  of  strong  timbers,  having  the 
spaces  filled  in  with  clay,  which  promised  to 
defy  all  the  efforts  of  the  conqueror.  The 
Romans  threw  lighted  brands  upon  this  new 
defence,  and  speedily  set  it  on  fire.  The 
flames  soon  completed  its  destruction,  and  the 
next  morning,  the  army  prepared  for  a  despe- 
rate attack.  They  advanced  with  the  greatest 
caution,  and  having  mounted  their  scaling  lad- 
ders, rushed  in  upon  their  prey.  They  found 
only  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  desert. 
They  uttered  a  shout  of  triumph  and  revenge, 
to  startle  their  ambushed  foe.  Two  women 
and  five  children  came  forth  from  the  ruins — 
the  sole  remaining  inhabitants  of  Massada. 
The  Romans  marched  onward,  and  found 


every  where  the  blackness  of  ashes.  In  the 
ruins  of  the  palace  they  read  the  terrible  catas- 
trophe. The  whole  population,  wrought  into 
frenzy  by  the  fanatic  eloquence  of  Eleazer, 
their  chief,  had  rushed  on  self  destruction. 
The  men  fired  their  habitations,  slaughtered 
their  wives  and  children,  and  then  cast  lots  for 
their  own  executioners.  The  last  survivor  set 
fire  to  the  palace,  and  plunged  his  sword  into 
his  own  heart. 
Thus  perished  forever  the  Empire  of  Judea. 
Her  sons  were  to  be  thenceforth  exiles 
throughout  the  world,  and  the  Holy  Land  the 
prey  of  every  wandering  horde. 

"At  one  period,"  says  Milman,  "the  histo- 
ry of  the  Jews  is  written,  as  it  were,  in  their 
own  blood  ;  they  show  no  signs  of  life  but  in 
their  cries  of  agony  ;  they  only  appear  in  the 
annals  of  the  world,  to  be  oppressed,  robbed, 
persecuted,  and  massacred.  Yet  still,  patient 
and  indefatigable,  they  pursue,  under  every 
disadvantage,  the  steady  course  of  industry. 
Wherever  they  have  been  allowed  to  dwell  un- 
molested, or  still  more,  in  honour  and  respect, 
they  have  added  largely  to  the  stock  of  nation- 
al wealth,  cultivation,  and  comfort.  Where, 
as  has  been  more  usually  the  case,  they  have 
been  barely  tolerated  ;  where  they  have  been 
considered,  in  public  estimation,  the  basest  of 
the  base — the  very  outcasts  and  refuse  of  man- 
kind ;  they  have  gone  on  accumulating  those 
treasures  which  they  dared  not  betray  or  en- 
joy ;  in  the  most  barbarous  periods,  they  kept 
up  the  only  traffic  and  communication  which 
subsisted  between  distant  countries  ;  like  hardy 
and  adventurous  miners,  they  were  always  at 
work  under  the  surface  of  society,  slowly  win- 
ning their  way  to  opulence.  Perpetually 
plundered,  yet  always  wealthy  ;  massacred  by 
thousands,  yet  springing  up  again  from  their 
undying  stock,  the  Jews  appear  at  all  times 
and  in  all  regions  :  their  perpetuity,  their  na- 
tional immortality,  is  at  once,  to  the  political 
inquirer,  the  most  curious  of  problems  ;  to  the 
religious  man,  a  subject  of  profound  and  awful 
admiration." 

The  fierce  spirit  which  the  war  of  their  de- 
struction had  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  character 
of  the  Jews,  continued  for  a  long  time  to  dis- 
tinguish them,  and  was  kept  alive  by  the  exac- 
tions and  persecutions  of  the  successors  of 
Vespasian.  During  the  reign  of  Trajan,  it 
burst  out  into  an  universal  revolt,  which  was 
suppressed  with  great  difficulty.  In  Egypt,  in 
Cyrene,  in  Cyprus,  in  Judea,  and  Mesopota- 
mia, the  Jews  flew  to  arms,  and  were  guilty  of 
the  most  horrible  barbarities,  which  were  but 
too  severely  returned  upon  them  by  their  mer- 
ciless conquerors. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  spiritual  empire  over 
this  extraordinary  people  was  secretly  deepen- 
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ing  its  foundations,  and  spreading  its  influence. 
The  principal  Rabbins  who  escaped  the  siege 
had  collected  at  Jamnia,  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Gath  and  the  modern  Jebny,  where  Gamaliel, 
the  prince  of  the  Sanhedrin,  had  established 
his  school.  They  there  formed  that  rabbini- 
cal college,  wh:ch  became,  after  its  removal  to 
Tiberias,  the  fountain  of  Jewish  law,  and  by 
the  name  of  the  Patriarchate  of  Tiberias, 
wielded  despotic  authority  over  the  western 
Jews.  In  the  same  manner,  the  head  of  the 
Babylonian  Rabbins,  under  the  title  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Captivity,  assumed  the  dominion 
over  the  eastern  Jews. 

"  The  influence  of  the  Rabbins,"  says  Mil- 
man,  "  was  not  grounded  on  the  public  ser- 
vices of  religion  alone.  The  whole  course  of 
education  was  committed  to  their  care,  or  at 
least  to  their  superintendence.  In  all  those 
interesting  epochs  of  domestic  life  in  which 
the  heart  is  most  open  to  impressions  of  rever- 
ence and  attachment,  the  Rabbi,  even  where 
the  ancient  Levite  had  no  office,  had  made 
himself  an  indispensable  part  of  the  ceremony. 
When  the  house  rejoiced  in  the  birth  of  a  man- 
child,  though  circumcision  was  not  necessari- 
ly performed  in  the  synagogue,  nor  was  the 
operator  usually  of  that  order,  yet  ill-omened 
and  unblessed  was  the  eighth-day  feast,  which 
was  not  graced  by  the  presence  of  a  Rabbi. 
In  marriages,  the  Rabbi  joined  the  hands, 
pledged  the  cup,  and  pronounced  the  seven 
prayers  of  benediction  over  the  wedded  pair. 
The  Rabbi  attended  the  sick,  and  consoled 
him  with  the  assurance  of  the  certain  resurrec- 
tion of  all  faithful  Israelites  to  their  exclusive 
paradise  ;  and  he  attended  at  the  interment  of 
the  dead.  Nor  was  this  all ;  by  degrees  the 
whole  life  of  the  Jew  was  voluntarily  enslaved 
to  more  than  brahminical  or  monkish  mi- 
nuteness of  observance.  Every  day  and  every 
hour  of  the  day,  and  every  act  of  every  hour, 
had  its  appointed  regulations,  grounded  on 
distorted  texts  of  Scripture,  or  the  sentences 
of  the  wise  men,  and  artfully  moulded  up  with 
the  national  reminiscences  of  the  past,  or  their 
distinctive  hopes  of  the  future,  the  divine  ori- 
gin of  the  law,  the  privileges  of  God's  cho- 
sen people,  the  restoration  to  the  holy  city, 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  The  Jew  with 
his  early  prayer  was  to  prevent  the  rising  sun  ; 
but  more  blessed  he  who  encroached  upon  the 
night  to  lament,  before  the  dawn,  the  fate  of 
Jerusalem.  His  rising  from  his  bed,  his  man- 
ner of  putting  on  the  different  articles  of  dress, 
the  disposition  of  his  fringed  talith,  his  phyjac- 
teries  on  his  head  and  arms,  his  ablutions,  his 
meals,  even  the  calls  of  nature  were  subjected 
to  scrupulous  rules — both  reminding  him  that 
he  was  of  a  peculiar  race,  and  perpetually  re- 
ducing him  to  ask  the  advice  of  the  wise  men, 
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who  alone  could  set  at  rest  the  trembling  and 
scrupulous  conscience.  Nor  was  it  enough 
that  the  all-seeing  eye  of  God  watched  with 
jealous  vigilance  the  minutest  acts  of  his  peo- 
ple. Rabbinical  authority  peopled  the  air  with 
spirits  of  beneficent  or  malign  aspect :  the  for- 
mer might  be  revolted  by  the  least  uncleanness, 
the  latter  were  ever  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  every  delinquency.  The  wise  men  alone 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  naturfi,  the  or- 
ders, the  powers,  or  the  arts  of  these  mysteri- 
ous beings;  and  thus  a  new  and  unbounded 
field  was  opened  for  their  interference.  Such 
was  the  character  of  the  Rabbinical  dominion, 
as  it  was  gradually,  though  perhaps  not  as  yet 
perfectly,  developed.  Such,  for  thi3  dominion 
now  assumed  a  monarchical  form,  was  the 
kingdom  of  the  Patriarch  of  Tiberias ;  in  its 
boundaries  as  extensive  as  that  of  Rome,  and 
founded  on  the  strongest  basis,  the  blind  and 
zealous  attachment  of  its  subjects. 

"Before  long,  the  Sanhedrin  of  that  city  be- 
gan to  assume  a  loftier  tone ;  their  edicts  were 
dated  as  from  Jerusalem,  their  school  was  call- 
ed Sion.  But  into  this  spiritual  court,  as  into 
that  of  more  splendid  and  worldly  sovereigns, 
ambition  and  intrigue  soon  found  their  way. 
The  monarch  could  not  brook  any  constitu- 
tional limitation  to  his  state  or  authority  ;  the 
subordinate  officers,  the  aristocracy  of  this 
singular  state,  were  eager  to  usurp  upon  the 
throne.  The  first  collision  was  on  the  all-im- 
portant point  of  etiquette.  No  sooner  was 
Simon,  son  of  Gamaliel,  quietly  seated  in  the 
Patriarchate,  than  he  began  to  assert  or  en- 
large his  prerogative.  His  Ab-beth-din,  R. 
Nathan,  and  his  Hachim,  R.  Meir,  enjoyed  a 
larger  share  of  his  state  than  he  was  willing  to 
concede.  When  any  one  of  these  heads  of 
the  spiritual  senate  entered,  the  whole  assem- 
bly was  accustomed  to  rise,  and  to  remain 
standing  till  he  was  seated.  This  equality  of 
respect  was  galling  to  the  pride  of  Simon  ;  he 
determined  to  vindicate  the  superior  dignity  of 
his  chair,  and  took  an  opportunity  of  moving, 
in  the  absence  of  the  parties  concerned,  that 
the  whole  assembly  should  rise  only  on  the 
entrance  of  the  Patriarch  ;  on  that  of  the  Ab- 
beth-din,  two  rows  ;  on  that  of  the  Hachim, 
only  one.  The  next  time  that  R.  Nathan  and 
R.  Meir  made  their  appearance,  this  order 
was  observed.  The  degrading  innovation 
went  to  their  hearts.  They  dissembled  their 
resentment,  but  entered  into  a  secret  conspir- 
acy to  dethrone  or  to  humiliate  the  unconstitu- 
tional despot.  '  He,'  said  R.  Meir,  4  who 
cannot  answer  every  question  which  relates  to 
the  word  of  God,  is  not  worthy  to  preside  in 
the  great  Sanhedrin.  Let  us  expose  his  igno- 
rance, and  so  compel  him  to  abdicate.  Then 
you  shall  be  Patriarch,  and  I  your  Ab-beth- 
din.'  In  secret  counsel,  they  framed  the  most 
intricate  and  perplexing  questions  to  confound 
the  despot.  Happily  for  him,  their  conversa- 
tion was  overheard  by  a  learned  and  friendly 
member  of  the  Sanhedrin,  who  began  to  dis- 
cus/ in  a  loud  tone,  so  as  to  be  heard  by  Sim- 
on in  the  neighbouring  chamber,  the  points  on 
which  it  was  agreed  to  attack  and  perplex  the 
overbearing  Patriarch.  At  the  next  sitting, 
the  rebels,  Nathan  and  Meir,  advanced  to  the 
charge  with  their  formidable  host  of  difficul- 


ties. To  their  confusion,  Simon,  forewarned, 
repulsed  them  on  all  points,  and  unravelled, 
with  the  utmost  readiness,  the  most  intricate 
questions.  Simon  triumphed,  the  rebellious 
Ab-beth-din  and  Hachim  were  expelled  from 
the  Sanhedrin.  But  still  they  kept  up  the 
war,  and  daily  assailed  the  Patriarch  with  a 
new  train  of  difficulties,  for  which  they  requir- 
ed written  answers.  At  length  the  civil  con- 
test ended  through  the  intervention  of  the 
more  moderate.  The  ex- Ab-beth-din  and  ex- 
Hachim  were  reinstated ;  but,  on  the  moment- 
ous point,  whether  the  whole  Sanhedrin  rose 
on  their  entrance,  or  only  two  rows,  we  deep- 
ly regret  that  we  must  leave  the  reader  in  the 
same  lamentable  ignorance  with  ourselves." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 
RICHARD  SHACKLETON. 

There  are  few  names  in  the  annals  of  our 
Society,  that  deserve  to  be  held  in  more  honour- 
able remembrance  than  that  of  Abraham  and 
Richard  Shackleton.  They  were  men  of  pro- 
found and  extensive  learning  ;  they  were  inti- 
mate with  some  of  the  most  eminent  persons  of 
the  age,  and  blended  most  happily  the  virtues 
and  humility  of  the  Christian  and  the  Quaker, 
with  the  accomplishments  of  the  scholar  and 
the  gentleman. 

The  son  possessed  superior  advantages  of 
education  over  the  father,  and  his  character  is 
to  me  of  the  most  attractive  kind.  I  am  the 
more  inclined  to  dwell  on  it,  because  I  think  it 
is  a  conclusive  proof  (and  we  have  had 
many  such)  that  the  soil  of  Quakerism  will 
bear  the  fruits  of  genius  and  learning,  and  that 
pure  and  vital  Christianity  has  nothing  in  it 
unfriendly  to  the  highest  cultivation  and  polish 
of  the  mind. 

 True  prayer, 

Has  flow'd  from  lips  wet  with  Castatian  dews. 

The  testimony  of  Carlow  monthly  meeting 
respecting  Richard  Shackleton,  is  lively  and 
deeply  instructive.  That  part  of  it  which  re- 
lates to  his  pastoral  care  over  the  flock,  may 
be  taken  home  by  the  shepherds  of  our  own 
land,  in  which  the  unhappy  circumstances  of 
the  times,  seem  to  have  interfered  in  a  mea- 
sure with  the  exercise  of  thi3  incumbent  duty. 

"  Though  possessed  of  superior  natural  abi- 
lities, and  adorned  with  the  gifts  and  graces  of 
the  Spirit,  he  did  not  value  himself  thereon ;  but 
steadily  advanced  in  his  pilgrimage,  bowed 
down  under  a  grateful  sense  of  the  numerous 
favours  received  at  the  Divine  hand.  To  his 
most  intimate  friends  he  frequently  enforced 
the  necessity  of  humility,  as  the  only  safe  situa- 
tion to  keep  continually  in  ;  dreading  lest 
himself,  or  those  he  dearly  loved,  should  by 
the  stratagems  of  the  enemy  be  drawn  there- 
from. His  naturally  cheerful  disposition  being 
in  a  great  measure  regulated  by  best  wisdom, 
he  had  much  enjoyment  of  social  and  domestic 
comforts,  with  which  he  was  remarkably  blest. 
He  was  a  kind,  affectionate  husband,  a  tender 
and  careful  father,  a  good  neighbour,  liberal 
and  generous,  especially  exemplary  in  any 
thing  relating  to  the  wants  of  our  Society. 
But  he  was  careful  that  his  attention  should 
not  be  too  long  occupied  by  any  thing  in  this 


world.  Those  who  had  the  opportunity  of 
minutely  observing  his  conduct,  have  often 
perceived  him  retiring  from  company,  to  seek 
in  secret  a  renewal  of  spiritual  strength.  And 
we  doubt  not  with  like  filial  piety,  in  the 
midst  of  his  outward  employ  (which  he  con- 
ducted with  great  reputation)  he  was  engaged 
frequently  to  ask  for  Divine  counsel  and  wis- 
dom, particularly  when  deprived  by  death  of 
his  highly  valued  father.  He  recommended  to 
his  friends  a  practice  which  he  found  beneficial 
to  himself,  devoting  a  part  of  each  evening  to 
religious  retirement :  the  effects  of  such  sa- 
crifices were  at  times  obvious  in  him,  his  coun- 
tenance indicating  that  he  had  been  in  the  best 
company. 

"  The  prosperity  of  genuine  Christianity 
was  the  object  of  his  greatest  solicitude  ;  for 
this  his  spirit  was  exercised  in  deep  mental 
travail :  for  this  he  was  willing  to  be  employed 
in  any  way  consistent  with  infinite  wisdom,  in 
private  or  more  ptablic  labour.  He  was  par- 
ticularly exemplary  in  a  diligent  attendance  of 
meetings  appointed  for  the  good  order  of  the 
Society  :  and  latterly,  when  at  liberty  from  his 
outward  occupation,  he  almost  constantly  at- 
tended the  yearly  meeting  in  London.  He 
long  filled  with  much  propriety  the  weighty 
station  of  an  elder.  As  his  dwelling  was  near 
the  spring  of  divine  refreshment,  he  was  often 
enabled  to  draw  water  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  benevolence,  and  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow  creatures  was  very  near 
his  heart,  frequently  expressing  his  deep  travail 
of  spirit  for  the  salvation  of  all  mankind.  For 
the  departure  from  ancient  purity,  obvious  in 
our  religious  Society,  he  deeply  mourned  :  on 
this  account  his  tears  were  poured  forth  ;  yet 
he  was  consoled  in  hope,  that  through  suffering 
and  patience,  the  church  would  come  forth 
from  her  wilderness  state,  though  he  did  not 
expect  to  see  it  in  his  day. 

"  He  was  often  engaged  in  family  visits  in 
divers  parts,  and  was  earnest  that  the  flock 
might  be  led  into  fresh  and  living  pastures, and 
feed  securely  beside  the  still  waters.  He  used 
to  say  that  he  esteemed  it  his  honour  to  be 
allowed  to  tread  these  courts,  or  to  be  employ- 
ed on  any  little  errand,  as  a  boy  or  runner 
about  the  house  ;  because  in  this  house  there 
was  abundance  of  soul-sustaining  nourishment ; 
there  was  bread  enough  and  to  spare  ;  and 
when  thus  broken  in  spirit  amongst  his  friends, 
and  thus  pouring  forth  the  warm  expression 
of  his  gratitude,  he  would  speak  largely  of  the 
beauty  of  the  house  of  God,  how  it  is  all  glo- 
rious, how  its  pavement  shone  with  holiness, 
and  how  clean  ought  to  be  the  feet  which  trod 
therein.  He  was  well  gifted  for  this  private 
labour  in  families,  which  he  believed  our  Lord 
particularly  intended,  when  he  enjoined  the 
disciples  to  wash  one  another's  feet  ;  being  an 
unceasing  obligation  on  all  their  successors 
in  the  truth,  to  do  even  as  He  had  done  to 
them,  that  by  this  exercise  of  discipline,  the 
members  might  be  preserved  clean  from  spot 
or  blemish." 

The  memoirs  by  his  respectable  daughter, 
and  the  collection  of  letters  in  the  second  vo- 
lume of  "  The  Friend's  Family  Library,"  con- 
tain many  letters  from  the  pen  of  this  excellent 
man,  which  are  highly  edifying  and  instructive. 
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In  perusing  them,  I  have  been  much  struck 
with  a  correspondence  between  him  and  Dr. 
Leland,  the  Irish  historian.  It  is  a  beautiful 
exhibition  of  the  amiableness  of  Richard 
Shackleton's  character,  and  does  equal  credit 
to  the  candour  of  Leland.  How  many  must 
there  be  who  can  exclaim  with  him,  '  if  it  be 
Quakerism  to  enforce  the  momentous  distinc- 
tion between  the  vital,  influencing  spirit  of 
Christianity,  and  the  nominal  and  formal  pro- 
fession of  religion,  I  have  ever  been  preaching 
Quakerism,  and  God  grant  I  may  ever  live  and 
die  a  Quaker !' 

"In  this  year  (1773)  Dr.  Leland  published 
his  history  of  Ireland,  and  Richard  Shackle- 
ton  received  a  letter,  with  the  signature  of 
the  author,  requesting  his  opinion  of  the  work. 
The  style  of  the  letter  gave  no  very  favour- 
able promise  of  the  abilities  of  the  historian. 
R.  S.  sent  a  civil  reply,  disclaiming  any 
pretensions  to  critical  judgment,  and  soon 
after  received  the  following  letter  from  the  real 
author. 

DR.  L.  to  r.  s. 

"  July  U,  1773. 
"  Sir, — My  absence  from  Dublin  prevented 
me  from  receiving  your  favour  till  this  day. 
Whoever  he  was  that  took  the  liberty  of  ad- 
dressing a  letter  to  you  in  my  name,  and  what- 
ever were  his  intentions,  I  account  myself 
obliged  to  him.  He  has  indeed  been  guilty  of 
an  unprovoked  incivility  to  us  both  ;  but  he 
has  been  the  means  of  introducing  me,  in  some 
sort,  to  one,  of  whom  our  common  friends 
have  often  spoken  with  the  utmost  affection 
and  respect,  and  with  whom  I  exceedingly 
wished  to  be  acquainted.  I  know  not  in  what 
terms  the  request  was  made,  that  you  would 
give  your  opinion  of  my  book  ;  but  I  beg  you 
will  allow  me  to  repeat  it,  with  sincere  esteem, 
and  a  very  just  sense  of  the  value  of  your  opi- 
nion. I  shall  return  to  Dublin  in  the  course 
of  next  week,  and  my  first  care  shall  be  to 
send  a  set  of  the  History  of  Ireland  to  Mr. 
Jackson's.  If  you  do  me  the  honour  to  peruse 
it,  I  must  entreat  you  will  not  send  it  back, 
but  accept  of  it  as  a  small  mark  of  my  sincere 
regard. 

"  The  book  has  been  read  in  England,  and 
received  with  more  favour  than  I  hoped  for. 
Here  it  has  had  a  few  attentive  readers ;  but 
as  to  the  public  in  general,  I  was  ever  per- 
suaded, that  in  this  kingdom,  at  least,  their 
voice  would  be  determined  precisely  in  the 
manner  you  mention.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
you  will  find  it  very  incorrectly  printed. 

"  Believe  me,  with  very  sincere  respect  and 
regard,  sir,  your  faithful  and  most  obedient 
servant, 

"  Thomas  Leland. 

r.  s.  to  dr.  leland. 
"  Ballitore,  17th  of  10th  month  (October,)  1773. 
"  Dr.  Leland, — I  had  the  favour  of  writing 
to  thee  some  time  ago,  and  handed  thee  the 
original  mock  letter  which  gave  rise  to  our 
correspondence.  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  from  thee  since,  but  perused  thy 
history  with  the  best  attention  which  I  was 
capable  of.  I  am  much  obliged  to  thee  for  the 
book,  and  for  the  entertainment  and  instruction 


it  has  afforded  me.  Good  history  casts  such  a 
light  on  all  sides,  and  upon  such  a  multitude 
of  objects,  and  is  so  nearly  concerned  with 
religion  and  morality,  that  he  certainly  de- 
serves very  well  of  the  public,  who  contributes, 
in  so  great  a  degree,  to  their  pleasure  and 
profit,  by  presenting  them  with  a  work  of  this 
kind.  Thy  history,  without  doubt,  has  cost 
thee  much  painful  labour  :  there  must  have 
been  much  pioneering,  much  fable  and  false- 
hood to  clear  away  ;  and  when  this  has  been 
done,  but  scanty  and  bare  materials  left  to 
erect  a  comely  edifice.  However  the  cement 
is  so  good,  and  the  several  parts  so  aptly  joined 
together,  that  we  see  a  complete,  well  finished, 
though  not  a  magnificent  structure  ;  a  struc- 
ture which,  in  my  opinion,  will  last,  although 
a  flood  of  calumny  and  false  criticism  should 
assault  it.  I  only  speak  my  own  unbiassed 
sentiments  :  I  have  neither  opportunity  nor 
leisure  to  ransack  and  examine  the  stores 
from  which  the  great  leading  historical  events 
have  been  drawn  ;  but  I  have  all  along  par- 
ticularly remarked  such  a  diligent,  wary  inves- 
tigation of  the  reality  of  facts  and  characters, 
that  I  attend  to  the  narrative  with  the  satis- 
faction which  a  man  feels,  who  is  persuaded, 
from  the  cautious  veracity  of  his  author,  that 
what  he  hears  is  true. 

"A  history  of  our  own  country  is  in  some 
respects  like  a  history  of  our  own  times  ;  it 
necessarily,  by  some  means  or  other,  touches 
so  nearly  particular  families,  that  it  is  no  won- 
der if  individuals  are  piqued  in  some  cases, 
whose  family  pride  or  interest  is  concerned ; 
and,  taking  offence  at  a  part,  decry  the  whole 
work.  Self  love  sits  close  to  us,  and  we  do 
not  like  to  see  an  aspersion  lie  even  on  our 
own  family  names.  Different  sentiments  also 
in  religious  matters,  cannot  fail  of  operating 
variously  on  those  who  read  such  an  history  : 
these  sentiments  being  interwoven  among  our 
earliest  prejudices,  and  fast  rooted  and  riveted 
by  our  judgments  or  our  feelings,  are  not,  in- 
deed, easily  shaken,  but  very  sensible  of  any 
rude  attack.  On  this  account  I  am  also  of  the 
number  who  think  some  part  of  thy  history 
exceptionable.  The  expression  which  I  wish 
to  be  altered  is  cited  below.* 

"  I  know  very  well  that  the  people  called 
Quakers  have  their  frame  and  organs,  and  are 
subject  to  like  passions  with  other  men ; 
and  that  through  the  deceivableness  of  unright- 
eousness, and  delusion  of  a  subtle  enemy,  who 
is  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light,  they  may 
be  mistaken  and  led  astray  in  their  religious 
exercises,  unless,  according  to  the  apostle's 
advice,  they  watch  and  be  sober  ;  unless  they 
patiently  wait  and  watch  for  the  appearance  of 
Christ  by  his  spirit,  in  their  hearts,  who  told 
his  then  present  followers,  '  without  me  ye  can 
do  nothing  ;'  and  who  encouraged  his  future 
followers  to  expect  the  same  aid  by  the  pro- 
mise of  '  Lo  !  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world.'  Unless  they  thus  wait, 
they  may  run  before  they  are  sent,  and  offer 
the  sacrifice  of  fools  :  and  unless  they  be  sober 
and  steady,  keeping  to  the  feeling  sense  of 

*  Vol.  iii.  page  504.  "  But  those  called  Protestants 
were  chosen  from  Quakers,  or  other  enthusiasts — 
from  the  poor,  the  profligate,  and  contemptible." 


divine  truths,  and  under  the  guidance  of  divine 
wisdom,  they  may,  as  well  a3  others,  follow  the 
imaginations  of  their  own  brain,  instead  of  im- 
mediate revelation  ;  be  deceived  themselves, 
and  deceive  others. 

"  These  dangers,  my  friend,  I  frankly  con- 
fess, attend  us  ;  but  I  also  hope  and  believe  we 
are,  in  general,  happily  preserved  from  them. 
I  do  not  think  that  we  deserve  to  be  carica- 
tured in  the  lump,  with  the  denomination  of 
enthusiasts.  However,  this  does  not  cause  but 
that  I  hold  both  the  author  and  his  history  in 
great  respect  and  estimation. 

*  *  "  I  admire  the  celebrated  writers  of  the 
Augustan  age,  who  yet  looked  on  the  primitive 
Christians  in  their  time,  as  a  contemptible, 
insignificant  sect ;  and  thereby  proved  the 
truth  of  the  apostle's  observation,  that  the  world 
by  wisdom  knew  not  God. 

"  I  hope  thou  wilt  excuse  the  liberty,  which 
I  take  in  thus  expressing  myself :  I  assure 
thee  it  is  not  without  sentiments  of  real  regard 
and  esteem.  I  am  persuaded  that  Dr.  Leland 
has  pondered  deeply  on  the  most  interesting 
subjects,  and  knows  that  a  religion  which  does 
not  enter  into  a  man's  feelings,  and  influence 
his  life,  can  be  of  no  service  to  him  :  it  is  ina- 
nimate, dry  and  formal.  Yet,  as  a  man's 
feelings  can  only  be  rightly  known  by  himself, 
can  often  with  difficulty  be  explained  to  others, 
and  often  cannot  at  all  be  comprehended  by 
them,  it  may  be  necessary  that  a  people,  dis- 
senting from  a  national  religion  and  way  of 
worship,  established  by  law,  should  give  some 
reasons  for  their  dissent,  and  a  rational  account 
of  their  faith  ;  I  therefore  hand  thee  herewith 
a  treatise  on  our  religious  principles,  which  I 
beg  leave  to  recommend  to  thy  solid  perusal  ; 
and  whether  thou  wilt  approve  of  it  or  not,  I 
request  that  thou  wilt  accept  of  it  from  me  as 
a  token  of  my  sincere  regard,  who  am  re- 
spectfully thine, 

"  R.  S." 

(To  be  continued.) 

ANIMAL  MECHANISM. 

Account  of  the  cleansing  apparatus  of  several 
animals  and  insects,  by  Rennie. 
"  The  chief  instrument  employed  by  the  cat 
is  her  tongue  ;  but  when  she  wishes  to  trim 
the  parts  of  her  fur  which  she  cannot  reach 
with  this,  she  moistens,  with  saliva,  the  soft 
spungy  cushions  of  her  feet,  and  therewith 
brusheth  her  head,  ears  and  face,  occasionally 
extending  one  or  more  claws  to  comb  straight 
any  matted  hair  that  the  foot-cushion  cannot 
bring  smooth,  in  the  same  way  as  she  uses  her 
long  tusks  in  the  part  within  her  reach.  The 
chief  and  most  efficient  cleansing  instrument  of 
the  cat,  however,  is  her  tongue,  which  is  con- 
structed somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  curry- 
comb, or  rather  of  a  wool-card,  being  beset 
with  numerous  horny  points,  bent  downwards 
and  backwards,  which  serve  several  important 
purposes,  such  as  lapping  milk,  and  filing 
minute  portions  of  meat  from  bones.  But  what 
falls  chiefly  to  be  noticed  here,  is  its  important 
use  in  keeping  the  fur  smooth  and  clean  ;  and 
cats  are  by  no  means  sparing  in  their  labour 
to  effect  this.  The  female  cat  is  still  more 
particular  with  her  kittens  than  herself,  and 
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always  employs  a  considerable  portion  of  her 
time  in  licking  their  fur  smooth. 

"  It  requires  the  employment  of  a  micro- 
scope of  considerable  power,  to  observe  the 
very  beautiful  structure  of  the  foot  of  the  two 
winged  flies  (Muscida,)  which  still  more 
closely  resembles  a  currycomb,  than  the  tongue 
of  the  cat  does.  This  structure  was  first  mi- 
nutely investigated  by  Sir  Edward  Home  and 
Mr.  Baner,  in  order  to  explain  how  these  in- 
sects can  walk  upon  a  perpendicular  glass,  and 
can  even  support  themselves  against  gravity. 
Of  the  structure  of  the  foot  of  flies,  considered 
as  an  instrument  for  cleaning,  I  have  not 
hitherto  met  with  any  description  in  books  of 
natural  history,  though  most  people  may  have 
remarked  flies  to  be  ever  and  anon  brushing 
their  feet  upon  one  another,  to  rub  off  the  dust, 
and  equally  assiduous  in  cleaning  their  eyes, 
head  and  corslet,  with  their  fore  legs,  while 
they  brush  their  wings  with  their  hind  legs.  In 
the  common  blow-fly  (Musca  carnaria)  there 
are  two  round  combs,  the  inner  surface  of 
which  is  covered  with  down,  to  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  a  fine  brush,  and  to  assist  in 
forming  a  vacuum  when  the  creature  walks 
on  a  glass,  or  on  the  ceiling  of  a  room.  In 
some  species  of  another  family  (Tipulida)  there 
are  three  such  combs  on  each  foot.  It  may 
be  remarked,  that  the  insects  in  question  are 
pretty  thickly  covered  with  hair,  and  the  serrat- 
ness  of  the  combs  are  employed  to  free  these 
from  entanglement  and  dust.  Even  the  hairs 
on  the  legs  themselves  are  used  in  a  similar 
way;  for  it  may  be  remarked,  that  flies  not  only 
brush  with  the  extremities  of  their  feet,  where 
the  curious  currycomb  is  situated,  but  fre- 
quently employ  a  great  portion  of  their  legs  in 
the  same  way,  particularly  for  brushing  one 
another." 

Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 
WOMAN. 

There  does  not  appear  any  reason  why  the 
education  of  women  should  differ  in  its  essen- 
tials from  that  of  men.  The  education  which 
ia  good  for  human  nature  is  good  for  them. 
They  are  a  part,  and  they  ought  to  be,  in  a 
much  greater  degree  than  they  are,  a  part  of 
the  effective  contributors  to  the  welfare  and 
intelligence  of  the  human  family.  In  intellec- 
tual, as  well  as  other  affairs,  they  ought  to  be 
fit  helps  to  man.  The  preposterous  absurdi- 
ties of  chivalrous  times  still  exert  a  wretched 
influence  over  the  character  and  the  allotment 
of  women.  Men  are  not  polite,  but  gallant; 
tbey  do  not  act  towards  women  as  to  beings  of 
kindred  habits  and  character ;  as  to  beings, 
who,  like  the  other  portion  of  mankind,  reason, 
and  reflect,  and  judge  ;  but  as  to  beings  who 
please  and  whom  men  are  bound  to  please. 
Essentially,  there  is  no  kindness,  no  politeness, 
in  this  ;  but  selfishness  and  insolence.  He  is 
the  man  of  politeness,  who  evinces  his  respect 
for  the  female  mind.  He  is  the  man  of  inso- 
lence who  tacitly  says,  when  he  enters  into  the 
society  of  women,  that  he  needs  not  to  bring 
his  intellect  with  bim.  I  do  not  mean  to  affirm 
that  these  persons  intend  insolence,  or  are  con- 
scious always  of  the  real  character  of  their 
habils  ;  they  think  they  are  attentive  and  polite, 
and  habit  has  become  so  inveterate,  that  they 


really  are  not  pleased  if  a  woman,  by  the  vigour 
of  her  conversation,  interrupts  the  pleasing  tri- 
fling to  which  they  are  accustomed.  Unhap- 
pily, a  great  number  of  women  themselves  pre- 
fer this  varnished  and  gilded  contempt  to  solid 
respect.  They  would  rather  think  themselves 
fascinating  than  respectable.  They  will  not 
see,  and  very  often  they  do  not  see  the  practi- 
cal insolence  with  which  they  are  treated.  Yet 
what  insolence  is  so  great  as  that  of  half  a  dozen 
men,  who,  having  been  engaged  in  an  intelli- 
gent conversation,  suddenly  exchange  it  for 
frivolity  if  ladies  enter  ?  For  this  unhappy  state 
of  intellectual  intercourse,  female  education  is 
in  too  great  a  degree  adapted.  A  large  class 
are  taught  less  to  think  than  to  shine.  If  they 
glitter,  it  matters  little  whether  it  be  the  glitter 
of  gilding  or  of  gold. 

If  any  community  exhibits,  in  the  collective 
character  of  its  females,  an  exception  to  these 
remarks,  it  is,  I  think,  exhibited  amongst  the 
Society  of  Friends.  Within  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  the  public  have  had  many  opportu- 
nities of  observing  the  intellectual  condition  of 
Quaker  women.  The  public  have  not  been 
dazzled.  Who  would  wish  it  ?  But  they  have 
seen  intelligence,  sound  sense,  considerateness, 
discretion.  They  have  seen  these  qualities  in 
a  degree,  and  with  an  approach  to  universality 
of  diffusion,  that  is  not  found  in  any  other  class 
of  women,  as  a  class.  There  are  indeed  few 
or  no  authors  amongst  them  ;  the  Quakers  are 
not  a  writing  people.  If  they  were,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  intelligence  and  dis- 
cretion which  are  manifested  by  their  women's 
actions  and  conversation,  would  be  exhibited 
in  their  books.  Unhappily,  some  of  the  causes 
which  have  produced  these  qualities  are  not 
easily  brought  into  operation  by  the  public. 
One  of  the  most  efficient  of  these  causes  consists 
in  that  economy  of  the  Society,  by  which  its 
women  have  an  extensive  and  a  separate  share 
in  the  internal  administration  of  its  affairs.  In 
the  exercises  of- this  administration,  they  are 
almost  inevitably  taught  to  think  and  to  judge. 

If,  then,  we  were  wise  enough  to  regard  wo- 
men, and  if  women  were  wise  enough  1o  re- 
gard themselves,  with  that  real  practical  re- 
spect to  which  tbey  are  entitled  ;  and  if  the 
education  they  received  was  such  as  that  re- 
spect would  dictate,  we  might  hereafter  have 
occasion  to  say,  not  as  it  is  now  said,  that  "  in 
England,  women  are  queens,"  but  something 
higher  and  greater.  We  might  say,  that  in 
every  thing  social,  intellectual  and  religious, 
they  were  fit  to  co-operate  with  man,  and  to 
cheer  and  assist  him  in  his  endeavours  to  pro- 
mote his  own  happiness  and  the  happiness  of 
his  family,  his  country,  and  the  world. — From 
Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality,  by  Jo- 
nathan Dymond. 

From  the  fifteenth  report  of  the  American  Asylum 
for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Hartford,  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  pupils  now  in  the  institution  is  123.  For- 
mer pupils  250  ;  so  that  373  of  this  unfortunate  class 
of  persons  have  en  joyed  the  privileges  of  this  excel- 
lent charity.  Of  those  now  in  the  asylum,  fifteen 
only  arc  supported  by  their  friends  ;  the  expenses  of 
37  are  defrayed  by  Massachusetts  ;  of  29  by  Connec- 
ticut ;  of  20  by  Vermont ;  of  13  by  New  Hampshire  ; 
and  of  9  by  Maine.  Of  those  who  have  left  the  in- 
stitution, 96  were  supported  by  their  friends.  ' 


WINTER. 

BT  MART  HOWITT. 

There's  not  a  flower  upon  the  hill, 

There's  not  a  leaf  upon  the  tree  ; 
The  summer-bird  hath  left  its  bough, 
Bright  child  of  sunshine,  singing  now 

In  spicy  lands  beyond  the  sea. 

There's  silence  in  the  harvest  field, 
And  blackness  in  the  mountain-glen, 

And  cloud  that  will  not  pass  away 

From  the  hill-tops  for  many  a  day  ; 
And  stillness  round  the  homes  of  men. 

The  old  tree  hath  an  older  look  ; 

The  lonesome  place  is  yet  more  dreary  ; 
They  go  not  now,  the  young  and  old, 
Slow  wandering  on  by  wood  and  wold  ; 
The  air  is  damp,  the  winds  are  cold  ; 

And  summer-paths  are  wet  and  weary. 

The  drooping  year  is  in  the  wane, 

No  longer  floats  the  thistle  down  ; 
The  crimson  heath  is  wan  and  sere  ; 
The  sedge  hangs  withering  by  the  mere, 

And  the  broad  fern  is  rent  and  brown. 

The  owl  sits  huddling  by  himself, 

The  cold  has  pierced  his  body  through  ; 

The  patient  cattle  hang  their  head  ; 

The  deer  are  'neath  their  winter  shed  ; 

The  ruddy  squirrel's  in  his  bed, 

And  each  small  thing  within  its  burrow. 

In  rich  men's  halls  the  fire  is  piled, 

And  erniine  robes  keep  out  the  weather  ; 
In  poor  men's  huts  the  fire  is  low, 
Through  broken  panes  the  keen  winds  blow, 
And  old  and  young  are  cold  together. 

Oh,  Poverty  is  disconsolate  ! — 
Its  pains  are  many,  its  foes  are  strong  : 

The  rich  man,  in  his  jovial  cheer, 

Wishes  'twas  winter  through  the  year  ; 

The  poor  man,  'mid  his  wants  profound, 

With  all  his  little  children  round, 
Prays  God  that  winter  be  not  long. 

One  silent  night  hath  passed,  and,  lo  ! 

How  beautiful  the  earth  is  now  ! 
All  aspect  of  decay  is  gone, 
The  hills  have  put  their  vesture  on, 

And  clothed  is  the  forest  bough. 

Say  not,  'tis  an  unlovely  time  ! 

Turn  to  the  wide,  white  waste  thy  view  ; 
Turn  to  the  silent  hills  that  rise 
In  their  cold  beauty  to  the  skies  ; 

And  to  those  skies  intensely  blue. 

Silent,  not  sad,  the  scene  appeareth  ; 

And  fancy,  like  a  vagrant  breeze, 
Ready  a-wing  for  flight,  doth  go 
To  the  cold  northern  land  of  snow, 

Beyond  the  icy  Orcades. 

The  land  of  ice,  the  land  of  snow, 
The  land  that  hath  no  summer-bowers, 

Where  never  living  creature  stood, 

The  wild,  dim,  polar  solitude, 

How  different  from  this  land  of  ours  ! 

Walk  now  amongst  the  forest  trees, — 

Said'st  thou  that  they  were  stripped  and  bare  ? 
Each  heavy  bough  is  bending  down 
With  snowy  leaves  and  flowers — the  crown 
Which  winter  regally  doth  wear. 

'Tis  well  : — thy  summer-garden  ne'er 

Was  lovelier  with  its  birds  and  flowers, 
Than  is  this  silent  place  of  snow, 
With  feathery  branches  drooping  low, 
Wreathing  around  thee  shadowy  bowers. 

'Tis  night !  Oh  now  come  forth  to  gaze 

Upon  the  heavens,  intense  and  bright ! 
Look  on  yon  myriad  worlds,  and  say, 
Though  beauty  dwelleth  with  the  day, 
Is  not  God  manifest  by  night  ? 
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Thou  that  createst  all !  Thou  fountain 
Of  our  sun's  light — who  dwellest  far 
From  man,  beyond  the  farthest  star, 

Yet  ever  present ;  who  dost  heed 

Our  spirits  in  their  human  need, 
We  bless  thee,  Father,  that  we  are  ! 

We  bless  Thee  for  our  inward  life  ; 

For  its  immortal  date  decreeing  ; 
For  that  which  comprehendeth  thee, 
A  spark  of  thy  divinity, 

Which  is  the  being  of  our  being ! 

We  bless  Thee  for  this  bounteous  earth  ; 

For  its  increase — for  corn  and  wine  ; 
For  forest-oaks,  for  mountains-ills, 
For  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills  ; 

We  bless  thee — for  all  good  is  thine. 

The  earth  is  thine,  and  it  thou  keepest, 
That  man  may  labour  not  in  vain  ; 

Thou  giv'st  the  grass,  the  grain,  the  tree  ; 

Seed-time  and  harvest  come  from  Thee, 
The  early  and  the  latter  rain  ! 

The  earth  is  thine — the  summer  earth  ; 

Fresh  with  the  dews,  with  sunshine  bright ; 
With  golden  clouds  in  evening  hours, 
With  singing  birds  and  balmy  flowers, 

Creatures  of  beauty  and  delight. 

The  earth  is  thine — the  teeming  earth  ; 

In  the  rich,  bounteous  time  of  seed, 
When  man  goes  forth  in  joy  to  reap, 
And  gathers  up  his  garnered  heap, 

Against  the  time  of  storm  and  need. 

The  earth  is  thine — when  days  are  dim, 

And  leafless  stands  the  stately  tree  ; 
When  from  the  north  the  fierce  winds  blow, 
When  falleth  fast  the  mantling  snow  ; — 
The  earth  pertaineth  still  to  Thee  ; 

The  earth  is  thine — thy  creature,  man  ! 

Thine  are  all  worlds,  all  suns  that  shine  ; 
Darkness'and  light,  and  life  and  death  ; 
Whate'er  all  space  inhabiteth — 

Creator  !  Father  !  all  are  thine  ! 


For "  The  Friend. 

In  these  days,  when  the  foundation  is  so 
dishonoured,  would  not  this  extract  be  of  ser- 
vice in  stirring  up  the  pure  mind  by  way  of 
remembrance  ? 

A.  B.  C. 

The  Ground  of  Acceptance  with  God. 

Our  foundation  in  dealing  with  God,  is 
Christ  alone — mere  grace  and  pardon  through 
him  ;  our  building  is  universal  obedience,  as 
the  fruit  of  that  faith  by  which  we  have  re- 
ceived the  atonement.  There  are  often  great 
mistakes  in  this  matter,  which  bring  great 
perplexity  to  the  souls  of  men.  Some  are  all 
their  days  laying  the  foundation,  and  never 
able  to  build  upon  it  with  any  comfort  to 
themselves,  or  usefulness  to  others.  The  rea- 
son is,  they  will  be  mixing  with  the  foundation, 
stones  that  are  fit  only  for  the  superstructure  ; 
they  will  be  bringing  their  obedience,  duties, 
and  the  mortification  of  sins,  to  the  foundation. 
These  are  precious  stones  to  build  with,  but 
unfit  to  be  laid  as  the  foundation — that,  as 
was  said,  is  the  mere  grace  of  God  through  a 
Mediator.  Here  the  soul  must  rest  all  its 
hopes  of  eternal  life,  without  the  consideration 
of  any  thing  in  itself,  but  that  it  is  sinful  and 
obnoxious  to  divine  justice.  This  it  finds  to 
be  difficult,  and  would  gladly  have  something 
of  its  men  to  mix  with  it.  It  cannot  tell  how 
to  fix  these  foundation  stones,  without  some 


cement  of  its  own  providing ;  and  because 
these  things  will  not  mix,  they  spend  a  fruitless 
labour  about  it  all  their  days.  But  if  the 
foundation  be  of  grace,  it  is  not  at  all  of  works, 
for  otherwise  grace  is  no  more  grace. 

But  does  not  this  tend  to  licentiousness  ? 
Does  not  this  render  the  mortification  of  sin, 
and  good  works,  needless ?  God  forbid!  Yea, 
this  is  the  only  way  to  order  them  aright  to 
the  glory  of  God !  Have  we  nothing  to  do 
but  to  lay  the  foundation?  Yes,  all  our  days 
we  are  to  build  upon  it,  when  it  is  surely  and 
firmly  laid,  and  these  are  the  means  of  our 
edification.  The  soul  that  would  come  to  so- 
lid peace,  must  lay  aside  all  former  endeavours, 
not  in  point  of  performance,  but  of  reliance. 
It  must  cordially  admit  the  grace  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  feel  a  deep  sense  that,  in  itself,  it  has 
nothing  for  which  an  interest  in  its  promises 
could  be  obtained,  but  that  all  is  of  mere  grace 
through  Jesus  Christ.  Other  foundation  can 
no  man  lay.  Depart  not  hence  until  this  be 
done:  cease  not  an  earnest  endeavour  with 
your  own  heart  to  acquiesce  in  the  righteous- 
ness of  God,  both  in  your  condemnation  as  a 
sinner,  and  your  justification  as  a  believer  in 
Jesus.  If  you  have  been  engaged  in  any  other 
way,  that  is,  for  the  pardon  of  sin  by  some  en 
deavours  of  your  own,  it  is  not  unlikely,  but 
that  you  are  filled  with  the  fruit  of  your  own 
doings,  going  about  in  a  state  of  uncertainly, 
and  a  stranger  to  peace.  Return  hither, 
bring  this  foundation-work  to  a  blessed  issue  ; 
and  when  that  is  accomplished,  up  and  be  do- 
ing. Carefully  distinguish  between  the  found 
ation  and  superstructure,  the  righteousness  of 
Christ,  and  the  obedience  of  the  Christian. 
Let  each  be  attended  to  in  its  proper  place ; 
then  God  is  glorified,  and  the  soul  is  saved 
both  from  present  and  eternal  misery. 

Copied  from  "  The  Christian  Intelligencer.' 


The  following  is  extracted  from  Herschell's 
Discourse  of  Natural  Philosophy,  a  late  work, 
highly  commended  for  extent  and  variety  of 
condensed  information. 

What  mere  assertion  will  make  any  man  believe 
that  in  one  second  of  time,  in  one  beat  of  the  pendu 
lum  of  a  clock,  a  ray  of  light  travels  over  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  thousand  miles ;  and  would  there- 
fore  perform  the  tour  of  the  world  in  about  the  same 
time  that  it  requires  to  wink  with  our  eyelids,  and  in 
much  less  time  than  a  swift  runner  occupies  in  taking 
a  single  stride  ?  What  mortal  can  be  made  to  believe, 
without  demonstration,  that  the  sun  is  almost  a  mil 
lion  times  larger  than  the  earth  ;  and  that  although  so 
remote  from  us  that  a  cannon  ball  shot  directly  to 
wards  it,  and  maintaining  its  full  speed,  would  be 
twenty  years  in  reaching  it,  it  affects  the  earth  by  its 
attraction  in  an  inappreciable  instant  of  time  .'  Who 
would  not  ask  for  demonstration,  when  told  that  a 
gnat's  wing,  in  its  ordinary  flight,  beats  many  hun- 
dred times  in  a  second;  or  that  there  exist  animated 
and  regularly  organized  beings,  many  thousands  of 
whose  bodies  laid  close  toget  her  would  not  extend  an 
inch7  But  what  are  these  to  the  astonishing  truths 
which  modern  optical  inquiries  have  disclosed  ;  which 
teach  us  that  every  point  of  a  medium  through  which 
a  ray  of  light  passes,  is  affected  with  a  succession  of 
periodical  movements,  regularly  occurring  at  equal  in- 
tervals, no  less  than  five  hundred  millions  of  times  in  a 
single  second  :  that  it  is  by  such  movements,  commu- 
nicated to  Ihp  nerves  of  our  eyes,  that  we  see :  nay, 
more,  that  it  is  the  difference  in  the  frequency  of  their 
recurrence  which  affects  us  with  the  sense  of  the  di- 
versity of  colour — that,  for  instance,  acquiring  the  sen- 


sation of  redness,  our  eyes  are  affected  four  hundred 
and  eighty-two  millions  of  millions  of  times;  of  yel- 
lowness, five  hundred  and  forty-two  millions  of  mil- 
lions of  times  ;  and  of  violet,  seven  hundred  and  seven 
millions  of  millions  of  times  per  second?  Do  not  these 
things  sound  more  like  the  ravings  of  madmen  than 
the  sober  conclusions  of  people  in  their  senses  ?  They 
are,  nevertheless,  conclusions  to  which  any  one  may 
most  certainly  arrive,  who  \»ill  only  be  at  the  trouble 
of  cxamiuing  the  chain  of  reasoning  by  which  they 
have  been  obtained. — Christian  Observer,  May  1831. 


For  "The  Friend." 
THE  MARTYRS. 

Justin  Martyr  was  born  at  Neapolis,  form- 
erly called  Sichem,  a  city  of  Samaria,  in  Pa- 
lestine. Eager  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  he  stu- 
died the  systems  of  philosophy  then  taught, 
under  several  masters,  first  a  Stoic,  then  a 
Peripatetic,  next  a  Pythagorean,  and  lastly  a 
Platonic,  whose  sentiments  he  preferred  to  all 
others,  until  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
sublime  truths  of  Christianity,  which  he  em- 
braced as  "  the  only  certain  and  useful  philo- 
sophy." 

It  is  a  strong  recommendation  to  the  religion 
of  the  gospel,  that  while  its  principles  and  pre- 
cepts are  so  simple  as  to  be  adapted  to  the 
meanest  capacity,  they  are  yet  so  pure  and 
sublime  as  to  present  the  highest  attractions 
to  the  most  cultivated  and  powerful  minds. 
Hence  we  find,  that  where  men  of  great  ta- 
lents have  cor  lially  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  faith,  and  sincerely  devoted  them- 
selves to  those  virtuous  habits  which  it  incul- 
cates, they  have  derived  from  it  more  real 
enlargement  of  heart,  more  substantial  and 
permanent  enjoyment,  than  from  all  the  pur- 
suits of  science  or  literature.    The  truth  of 
these  observations  was  fully  exemplified  in  the 
case  of  Juslin.    In  his  discourse  with  Trvpho, 
a  Jew,  he  gives  an  account  of  his  conversion 
to  the  Christian  faith,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  abstract.    While  walking  in  a  solitary 
place  on  the  sea  shore,  he  met  an  aged  man, 
of  venerable  aspect  and  dignified  carriage,  with 
whom.he  commenced  an  interesting  conversa- 
tion respecting  the  Platonic  philosophy.  Jus- 
tin asserted  it  to  be  the  only  true  way  of  at- 
taining the  knowledge  of  God  and  arriving  at 
happiness.    His  aged  and  grave  companion 
controverted  this  assertion,  and  instructed  him 
who  were  the  most  likely  persons  to  guide  him 
in  his  search  after  truth.    He  informed  him, 
that  long  before  the  reputed  philosophers 
whose  works  Justin  had  studied,  there  had  been 
certain  blessed  and  holy  men,  servants  of  God, 
inspired  by  his  Spirit,  who  had  foretold  things 
which  had  since  come  to  pass,  and  declared 
the  truth  to  the  world.    That  their  writings 
were  still  extant,  and  would  inform  him  of 
many  things  which  it  highly  concerned  him  to 
know  respecting  the  religion  of  Christ.  In 
these  books,  they  set  forth  the  character  of 
God,  the  great  Creator  of  all  things,  and  pub- 
lished his  Son  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Redeemer 
and  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  that  the  mighty 
miracles  which  they  wrought,  as  well  as  the  ac- 
curacy with  which  their  prophecies  were  ac- 
complished, placed  the  truth  of  what  they 
taught  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy.  The 
pious  father  concluded  his  discourse  with  this 
injunction :  "  But  as  for  tbyselft  above  all 
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things,  pray  that  the  gates  of  light  may  be  set 
open  to  thee  ;  for  these  are  things  not  fully 
discerned  and  understood,  unless  God  and 
Christ  shall  give  to  man  the  knowledge  of 
them." 

The  effect  of  this  interview  was  to  inspire 
Justin  with  an  ardent  desire  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  those  sacred  books  which  had 
been  so  highly  recommended  to  him.  Nor 
was  his  search  in  vain.  The  subject  mat- 
ters of  which  they  treated  were  of  a  charac- 
ter so  far  surpassing  in  sublimity  and  import- 
ance all  the  miserable  theories  of  the  systems 
he  had  before  studied,  that  the  books  of  the 
Prophets  could  not  but  engage  the  closest 
attention,  and  elicit  an  acknowledgement  of 
their  truth  from  such  a  mind  as  Justin's. 
And  when  he  beheld  the  unexampled  purity 
which  marked  the  lives  of  the  Christians,  the 
fortitude  and  patient  resignation  with  which 
they  met  death,  though  every  where  calumni- 
ated, and.  charged  with  the  vilest  crimes,  he 
became  convinced  that  the  religion  which 
could  enable  men  so  to  live,  amid  a  corrupt 
and  licentious  people,  where  sensual  indul- 
gences were  not  only  tolerated,  but  encou- 
raged, and  thus  contentedly  to  die,  under  the 
fury  and  torments  of  persecutors,  must  indeed 
be  of  divine  origin,  and  superior  to  any  thing 
he  had  before  known.  "For  my  part,"  says 
he,  "  even  while  yet  detained  under  the  Plato- 
nic institutions,  when  I  heard  the  Christians 
traduced  and  reproached,  and  yet  fearlessly 
meeting  death,  and  boldly  enduring  all  those 
things  which  are  accounted  most  dreadful  to 
human  nature,  I  concluded  with  myself,  it  was 
impossible  those  men  should  wallow  in  vice, 
and  be  carried  away  with  the  love  of  pleasure. 
For  what  man  that  is  a  slave  to  self-gratifica- 
tion can  cheerfully  bid  death  welcome,  when 
he  knows  it  must  put  a  period  to  all  his  de- 
lights? Surely  he  would  rather  prolong  his 
life  by  evading  his  adversaries,  and  concealing 
himself  from  the  magistrates." 

The  change  in  his  religious  views,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  excited  considerable 
surprise  and  acrimony  among  his  pagan  asso- 
ciates. 

"To  vindicate  himself,  and  maintain  the 
cause  he  had  espoused,  he  wrote  a  discourse 
for  them,  in  the  commencement  of  which  he 
speaks  to  this  effect: — 'Think  not,  O  ye 
Greeks,  that  I  have  rashly,  and  without  deli- 
beration, departed  from  the  rites  of  your  reli- 
gion ;  for  I  could  find  nothing  in  it  really  sa- 
cred, and  worthy  of  the  divine  acceptance. 
The  matters  among  you,  as  your  poets  have 
ordered  them,  are  monuments  of  nothing  but 
madness  and  intemperance  ;  and  a  man  can  no 
sooner  apply  himself  to  the  most  learned 
among  you  for  instruction,  than  he  will  be  en- 
tangled in  a  thousand  difficulties,  and  lost  in  a 
maze  of  inextricable  confusion.' 

"  About  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  he  fixed  his  habitation  at  Rome  ; 
there  strenuously  employing  himself  to  defend 
and  promote  the  cause  of  Christianity,  both  by 
refuting  the  monstrous  notions  with  which 
Marcion  and  other  heretics  endeavoured  to 
corrupt  the  true  religion,  and  by  repelling  the 
unfounded  calumnies  of  the  heathen.  He  pre- 
sented an  Apology  to  the  emperor  and  senate, 


proving  the  excellency  and  divine  authority  of 
the  religion  of  Christ,  and  demonstrating  the 
unreasonableness  and  cruelty  of  punishing  men 
on  the  sole  ground  of  their  attachment  to  it. 
Nor  was  his  labour  without  success.  Antoni- 
nus Pius,  who  was  one  of  the  most  mild  and 
generous  of  all  the  Roman  emperors,  soon  af- 
ter issued  an  order,  which  put  a  stop  to  violent 
measures  of  persecution.  In  this  document, 
which  is  preserved,  and  which  was  published 
at  Ephesus,  in  the  common  assembly  of  Asia, 
he  reminds  the  pagans,  that  it  was  the  con- 
cern of  the  gods  to  take  care  of  their  own 
worship ;  that  by  oppressing  and  vexing  the 
Christians  under  the  false  charge  of  atheism, 
they  only  confirmed  them  in  their  principles  ; 
that  when  earthquakes  and  other  general  ca- 
lamities occurred,  they  discovered  far  less  pa- 
tience and  magnanimity  than  the  people  whom 
they  vilified  and  injured ;  that  in  future  they 
should  not  be  molested,  unless  they  made 
some  attempt  against  the  state  of  the  Roman 
empire  ;  and  finally,  that  if  any  should  accuse 
them  merely  because  they  were  Christians, 
the  accused  should  be  discharged,  and  the  in- 
former punished.  I  have  given  the  substance 
of  the  public  letter  which  this  wise  and  tem- 
perate sovereign  sent  forth,  because  if,  as  is 
generally  believed,  the  efforts  of  our  apologist 
contributed  to  produce  it,  every  one  must  per- 
ceive that  he  rendered  a  most  important  ser- 
vice to  the  Christian  cause. 

"  After  this,  Eusebius  affirms,  that  Justin 
went  to  Ephesus,  probably  to  carry  the  em- 
peror's edict  to  the  common  council  of  Asia, 
and  there,  during  two  days,  he  held  a  dispute 
with  Trypho,  a  learned  Jew.  The  arguments 
used  in  this  debate  are  preserved  in  his  dia- 
logue, which  has  come  down  to  our  own  time. 

"After  Justin's  return  to  Rome,  he  had 
many  disputes  with  Crescens,  a  pagan  philo- 
sopher, whom  Tatian  describes  as  a  degraded 
slave  of  the  most  vicious  passions,  and  a  bit- 
ter, implacable  enemy  to  the  Christians.  The 
second  Apology  of  Justin  was  presented  to 
Marcus  Antoninus.  This  emperor  had  the 
character  of  a  great  philosopher,  and  both  the 
ancient  and  modern  historians  have  been  pro- 
fuse in  his  praise  ;  but  he  displayed  neither 
equity  nor  moderation  to  those  who  abandoned 
and  opposed  the  absurdities  and  gross  idola- 
tries of  the  reigning  superstition.  A  professed 
Stoic  himself,  it  was  surely  with  an  ill  grace 
that  he  termed  the  heroic  constancy  with  which 
Christians  endured  torture  and  death,  '  mere 
stubbornness  and  obstinacy? 

"  Under  such  an  emperor,  Crescens  and 
other  adversaries  of  the  church  soon  found 
means  of  wreaking  their  vengeance.  Justin 
and  six  of  his  companions  were  apprehended 
and  brought  before  Rusticus  the  prefect,  the 
former  tutor  of  Marcus,  who  acknowledges, 
in  his  first  book  of  Meditations,  how  much  he 
was  obliged  to  him,  particularly  for  teaching 
him  to  be  of  a  placable  and  forgiving  temper. 
This  is  one  instance,  among  thousands,  which 
prove  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be 
strongly  impressed  with  many  fine  ideas  of  mo- 
rality, and  still  remain  an  inflexible  enemy  to 
the  gospel.  Rusticus  undertook  to  persuade 
Justin  to  obey  the  gods,  and  comply  with  the 
emperor's  edicts.  Justin  defended  the  reason- 


ableness of  his  religion  ;  upon  which  the  go- 
vernor inquired  in  what  kind  of  learning  and 
discipline  he  had  been  educated.  He  told 
him,  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  understand  all 
kinds  of  discipline,  and  had  tried  all  methods 
of  learning,  but  finding  satisfaction  in  none  of 
them,  he  at  last  had  found  rest  in  the  Christian 
doctrine,  however  fashionable  it  was  to  des- 
pise it.  '  Wretch  !'  replies  the  indignant  ma- 
gistrate, '  art  thou  then  captivated  with  that 
religion  ?'  '  I  am,'  says  Justin  ;  '  I  follow  the 
Christians  ;  and  their  doctrine  is  right.'  'What 
is  their  doctrine  ?'  •  It  is  this  :  we  believe  the 
one  only  God  to  be  the  Creator  of  all  things, 
visible  and  invisible  ;  and  we  confess  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  foretold  by 
the  prophets  ;  and  that  he  is  now  the  Saviour, 
teacher,  and  master,  of  all  those  who  are  duly 
submissive  to  his  instruction,  and  that  he  will 
hereafter  be  the  judge  of  mankind.'  The  go- 
vernor then  pronounced  the  sentence  :  '  As  to 
those  who  refuse  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods  and 
obey  the  imperial  edicts,  let  them  be  first 
scourged,  and  then  beheaded,  according  to  the 
laws.'  The  martyrs  rejoiced,  and  blessed  God, 
and  soon  after  sealed  their  testimony  with  their 
blood." 

Justin  was  sound  in  all  the  essential  articles 
of  the  Christian  faith,  and  fearlessly  maintained, 
against  the  attacks  of  his  opponents,  the  divi- 
nity of  Christ,  the  redemption  effected  by  his 
sufferings  and  death,  and  the  necessity  of  the 
holy  Spirit's  influence,  to  enlighten  and  sanctify 
the  mind.  The  love  of  truth  was  predomi- 
nant in  their  heart — for  this  he  cheerfuly  sacri- 
ficed all  worldly  considerations  and  pleasures, 
and  for  this  he  willingly  laid  down  his  life.  As 
a  writer,  he  wanted  neither  learning  nor  viva- 
city, though  sometimes  deficient  in  the  con- 
nection and  arrangement  of  his  ideas.  His 
manly  decision  and  ingenuous  frankness,  are 
sometimes  enlivened  with  sprighlliness  and 
poignancy.  In  his  first  Apology  to  the  em- 
peror he  says, 

"  We  desire  a  fair  trial,  and  no  favour  ;  if 
we  be  guilty,  punish  us  ;  if  innocent,  protect 
us.  We  do  not  desire  you  to  punish  our  ca- 
lumniators ;  their  own  wickedness  and  igno- 
rance is  punishment  enough." 

The  following  passage  contains  a  forcible 
description,  closed  with  a  fine  illustration  : — 

"  We  are  slain  with  the  sword,  we  are  cru- 
cified, we  are  cast  to  the  wild  beasts,  we  are 
bound  with  chains,  tortured  and  burned  ;  and 
yet  we  are  not  only  constant  to  our  pro- 
fession, but  we  increase  and  multiply ;  the 
more  we  are  persecuted  and  destroyed,  the 
more  are  added  to  our  number.  As  a  vine  by 
being  pruned  and  cut  close,  puts  forth  new 
shoots  and  bears  a  greater  abundance  of  fruit, 
so  it  is  with  us,  who  are  the  vine  which  God 
and  his  Christ  have  planted." 

"  The  change  which  took  place  in  those  who 
abandoned  paganism  at  that  time,  and  became 
Christians,  is  given  in  so  comprehensive  and 
admirable  a  manner  in  the  subsequent  extract 
from  his  Apology,  that  it  must  not  be  omitted. 

"  We,  who  formerly  delighted  in  impurity, 
have  now  embraced  a  life  of  the  strictest  chas- 
tity. We,  who  once  used  magic  arts,  now 
consecrate  ourselves  to  the  uncreated  God. 
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We,  who  formerly  loved  riches  above  all  things, 
now  have  our  possessions  in  common,  and  li- 
berally provide  for  the  indigent.  We,  who 
formerly  hated,  and  even  destroyed  our  fellow 
creatures,  and  would  not  perform  the  common 
offices  of  hospitality  for  those  of  a  different 
tribe,  now,  since  the  appearance  of  Christ, 
live  cordially  together,  and  join  in  earnest 
prayer  for  our  enemies.  Those  who  unjustly 
hate  us,  we  endeavour,  by  the  gentlest  persua- 
sives, to  convert,  that  they,  fashioning  their 
lives  by  the  holy  precepts  of  Christ,  may  pos- 
sess the  same  comfortable  hope  of  enjoying  the 
like  happiness  with  ourselves.  A  Christian 
must  not  lift  up  his  hand  in  resistance,  nor  imi- 
tate the  tyranny  of  the  wicked ;  but  endeavour, 
by  patience  and  meekness,  to  convert  his  ene- 
mies from  violence  and  wrong.  And  numer- 
ous are  the  instances  we  could  exhibit  of  the 
powerful  effect  produced  by  such  conduct. 
Many  have  been  converted  from  violence  and 
oppression,  by  observing  the  patience  of  their 
Christian  neighbours,  or  the  meekness  of  such 
as  they  chanced  to  travel  with,  or  their  honesty 
and  fidelity  in  all  their  transactions.' 

"  While  our  apologist  was  conscious  of  su- 
perior abilities,  and  constantly  receiving  harsh 
treatment  from  his  adversaries,  he  manifests  a 
spirit  of  unaffected  humility  and  meekness,  a 
readiness  to  forgive,  and  a  solicitude  to  secure 
that  rare  but  noble  triumph,  which  results  from 
overcoming  evil  with  good. 

"  From  none  did  he  receive  more  bitter  af- 
fronts and  fierce  opposition  than  from  the  Jews; 
yet  he  tells  Trypho,  that  he  heartily  prayed  for 
them,  and  all  other  enemies,  that  they  might 
repent,  and,  ceasing  to  blaspheme  Christ,  might 
believe  in  him,  and  be  saved  from  eternal  ven- 
geance at  his  second  appearance  ;  that  though 
they  were  accustomed  solemnly  to  curse  Chris- 
tians in  their  synagogues,  yet  they  made  no 
other  return  than  this:  '  You  are  our  brethren; 
we  beseech  you,  own  and  obey  the  truth  of 
God.'  In  his  Apology  to  the  emperor  and  se- 
nate, he  concludes  by  saying  :  4 1  have  no  more 
to  add,  but  to  observe,  that  we  shall  strive  to 
the  utmost,  and  earnestly  pray,  that  all  men 
throughout  the  world  may  be  blessed  with 
the  knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  the  truth.' 

"  He  was  the  first  Christian  from  the  apos- 
tles' days,  who  added,  to  an  unquestionable 
zeal  and  love  for  the  gospel,  the  character  of  a 
man  of  learning  and  philosophy.  His  early 
habits  were  retained,  and  yet  were  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  God.  This  man  should  not 
be  suspected  of  unreasonable  impulses  and  fan- 
cies. He  examined  various  sects  and  systems 
to  find  out  God,  and  in  God  true  felicity.  He 
tried  and  found  them  all  wanting ;  he  sought 
him  in  the  gospel ;  he  found  him  there :  he 
confessed  him  ;  he  gave  up  every  thing  to  him: 
he  was  satisfied  with  his  choice,  and  died  in 
serenity. 

"  The  house  of  Justin  was  open  for  the  in- 
struction of  all  who  consulted  him,  but  he  ne- 
ver took  upon  him  the  office  of  a  pastor  or 
teacher  in  the  church.  In  this,  he  perhaps 
acted  wisely,  as  his  station  and  habits  might 
give  him  an  influence  with  some  persons,  and 
certain  facilities  of  doing  good,  which  would 
have  been  lost,  had  he  been  invested  with  the 
ecclesiastical  character.    Men  of  education, 


leisure,  and  property,  who  love  and  relish  di- 
vine truth,  may  subserve  the  interests  of  reli- 
gion, in  some  cases,  more  effectually  by  the 
press  than  they  could  do  by  the  pulpit ;  for 
their  reasonings,  appeals,  and  expostulations, 
will  have  less  prejudice  to  encounter.  The 
honourable  Robert  Boyle,  though  often  press- 
ed to  take  holy  orders,  uniformly  refused,  from 
a  conviction  that  he  could  advance  the  cause 
of  Christianity  better  in  a  private  station,  than 
by  assuming  the  profession  of  a  clergyman. 
Oh,  that  God  may  raise  up  many  from  the  opu- 
lent and  educated  classes,  who,  following  the 
example  of  Justin  and  Boyle,  shall  stand  forth 
the  able,  undaunted  champions  of  divine  truth, 
the  patterns  and  active  promoters  of  genuine 
piety,  the  liberal  supporters  and  patrons  of 
every  valuable  institution,  the  friends  and  un- 
wearied benefactors  of  mankind  !" 


For  "The  Friend." 

From  Kendall's  collection  of  "  Letters,  writ- 
ten by  divers  Friends  deceased,"  and  constitut- 
ing vol.  2d  of  Friends'  Family  Library,  lately 
published  by  T.  Kite,  I  have  selected  one  which 
is  well  calculated  to  please  those  who  admire 
originality  of  manner  and  force  of  expression, 
while  the  weighty  counsel  which  it  imparts, 
entitles  it  to  a  serious  perusal.  Who  T.  F. 
was,  I  am  unable  to  determine,  but  apart  from 
the  internal  evidence  of  deep  religious  expe- 
rience which  the  letter  bears,  the  reputation 
of  John  Kendall,  as  a  discreet  collector,  is  a 
sufficient  warrant  that  the  writer  was  of  res- 
ponsible standing  in  the  Society  of  Friends. 

R. 

Brentford,  6th  Mo.  11th,  1770. 
Dear  Friend, — My  earnest  desire  for  thy 
welfare  will  hardly  suffer  me  to  rest,  because 
of  thy  imminent  danger.  I  consider  thee  as 
one  mercifully  favoured  with  another  divine 
visitation  ;  that  thou  mayst  reap  the  advan- 
tage of  it  is  my  concern,  but  that  thou  art  in 
the  way  to  lose  it  is  my  greatest  fear ;  as  I 
purpose  to  satisfy  thy  mind  the  right  way,  and 
not  offend  thee,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  thee 
sufficient  reasons  why  I  thus  write.  When  it 
pleaseth  God  in  his  great  mercy  first  to  favour 
our  minds  in  a  particular  manner,  it  is  expect- 
ed, and  justly,  because  really  necessary,  that 
our  minds  should  be  steadily  and  strongly  turn- 
ed to  that  good  with  which  we  are  so  visited  : 
consequently  turned  inwards,  much  inwards, 
and  again  as  much  from  all  other  things,  not 
only  from  things  without,  which  as  it  were 
press  upon  or  into  our  notice,  but  also  from 
the  workings  of  our  own  mind  about  such 
things  as  may  be  naturally  agreeable  to  us, 
from  the  cast  or  natural  turn  of  our  minds,  or 
the  present  state  we  may  be  in.  Now  as  we 
have  been  thus  graciously  regarded  by  the  best 
of  all  beings,  to  bring  us  to  embrace  that  which 
is  undeniably  good,  and  to  redeem  us  from  all 
evil,  in  order  to  our  happiness,  so  we  have  a 
dreadful  enemy  who  is  ever  endeavouring  our 
ruin,  by  drawing  our  minds  from  good  and 
so  into  evil ;  of  this  evil  spirit  we  have,  I  pre- 
sume, had  proper  notice  in  holy  writ.  Now 
as  this  apollyon  or  destroyer  is  not  allowed  in 
our  present  probationary  state  to  act  by  force, 
his  way  of  working  our  destruction  is  by  sub- 


tility.  Of  this  we  have  had  forewarning  in  the 
account  given  us  of  his  deceiving  her  who  was 
the  mother  of  all  living  ;  and  his  subtility  is  so 
great,  that  John  in  the  Revelation  tells  us, 
"  He  deceived  the  whole  world." 

Has  my  friend  thought  enough  of  these 
things  as  warnings  to  us  ?  I  say  as  warnings 
to  us.  Is  my  friend  brought  to  be  enough  on 
his  guard  against  this  mighty  enemy  of  ours  ? 
An  adversary  who,  when  poor  man  in  his 
fallen  state  is  visited,  that  he  might  obtain  a 
higher  and  happier  station,  is  ever  endeavour- 
ing to  keep  him  down  in  sin  and  misery,  and 
from  rising  into  the  redeemed  state.  And 
when  by  joining  in  with  divine  visitations,  men 
are  raised  and  stationed  to  be  as  the  stars  of 
heaven,  (but  not  fixed  ones,)  how  alarming  is 
our  enemy  described  and  represented  to  us  as 
a  great  red  dragon,  having  seven  heads  and 
ten  horns,  and  seven  crowns  upon  his  heads, 
and  as  drawing  such  down  from  heaven,  and 
casting  them  to  the  earth  again,  and  this  by  his 
tail,  when  perhaps  he  was  thought  gone  by, 
by  such.  He  may  make  it  his  business  to  busy 
us  about  the  final  lot  of  men,  in  the  matter 
hinted  in  the  last  page  of  the  pamphlet  thou 
desiredst  my  opinion  of :  and  this  certainly 
suits  his  purpose  better  than  our  attending  to 
that  power  that  would  bruise  his  head,  and 
bring  him  shortly  under  our  feet.  I  am  sure 
my  friend  will  allow  me  to  ask  a  few  questions  ; 
and  first,  what  good  can  it  do  to  weaken  the 
awful  sanctions  of  religion  ?  In  the  second 
place,  who,  besides  this  deceiver,  will  under- 
take to  remove  the  great  gulf  which  God  has 
so  fixed,  that  there  is  no  passing  from  state  to 
state  ?    Luke  xvi.  26. 

"  I  pray  thee  therefore,  Father,  that  thou 
wouldst  send  him  to  my  father's  house,  for  I 
have  five  brethren,  that  he  may  testify  unto 
them,  lest  they  also  come  into  this  place  of 
torment."  Verse  27  and  28.  Upon  which  I 
observe,  this  last  request  on  behalf  of  his  bre- 
thren, seems  manifestly  grounded  on  all  hopes 
for  himself  being  cut  off ;  and  if  his  request  had 
been  granted,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  fixed- 
ness of  this  great  gulf  would  not  have  been 
forgotten,  but  have  been  testified  of  to  his 
brethren. 

"  Thou  shalt  not  be  punished  eternally  for 
thy  sins  here:"  "Ye  shall  not  surely  die," 
manifestly  was  and  is  designed  to  lessen  our 
dread  of  breaking  the  divine  command,  and 
therefore  by  whom  we  may  easily  judge.  As 
I  believe  the  Scriptures  that  say,  "  No  man 
knoweth  the  Father  but  the  Son,  and  he  to 
whom  the  Son  revealeth  him,"  thou  wilt,  I 
trust,  approve  my  preferring  the  knowledge  of 
God  through  Jesus  Christ,  before  any  idea  that 
I  can  merely  as  a  man  form  of  him.  I  have 
thought  sometimes  that  the  perfect  purity  of 
the  divine  Being,  and  his  knowing  "  who  are 
his,"  is  our  security  in  point  of  happiness  on 
observance  of  his  law  ;  and  on  this  bottom  it 
is  that  the  righteous  have  reason  to  "  rejoice 
at  the  remembrance  of  his  holiness."  Take 
away  the  holiness  of  the  divine  Being,  and  all 
our  security  for  happiness  is  lost  :  for  upon 
that  supposition,  he  might  say  one  thing  to  us, 
and  do  another  by  us.  We  must  then,  in  the 
first  place,  for  our  own  security,  establish  the 
perfect  purity  of  the  divine  Being ;  and  must 
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not  his  love  of  that  which  is  good,  and  hatred 
of  that  which  is  evil,  infinitely  exceed  ours  ? 
Shall  we  then  measure  his  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments by  our  little  love  of  good,  and  I  fear, 
greatly  fear,  too  little  hatred  of  evil,  and  espe- 
cially of  that  evil  to  which  we  may  be  most 
inclined  ?  and  here  I  cannot  but  endeavour 
to  lay  open  the  old  and  still  grand  deceiver. 
I  have  often  thought  men  magnify  the  mercy 
of  God  in  the  wrong  pjace,  (if  L  may  so  ex- 
press myself)  for  can  any  thing  be  a  plainer 
snare  of  the  enemy  of  man  than  to  set  him  to 
magnify  the  mercy  of  God  in  some  future  por- 
tion of  eternity  ?  Thinking  of  his  mercy  to  be 
extended  then,  naturally  lessens  our  fear  now  ; 
and  this  is  obtaining  a  point  the  enemy  has 
ever  aimed  at,  and  how  much  and  how  often 
he  works  this  way,  few  men  have  well  con- 
sidered. 

But  there  is  mercy  with  the  Lord  now,  that 
he  may  be  feared,  that  is,  he  still  has  mercy  on 
us,  that  we  may  learn  to  fear  him.  Think- 
ing of  his  mercy  now,  is  good,  because  it  has  a 
good  effect  upon  us  ;  when  the  serpent  began 
to  tempt  Eve,  it  i3  observable  his  first  attempt 
was  to  lessen  her  fear  of  breaking  the  com- 
mand of  God  to  her.  As  I  am  principally 
concerned  to  put  thee  very  strictly  on  thy 
guard  against  thy  enemy  and  mine,  I  must  say- 
he  will,  I  know  he  will,  use  every  infernal  en- 
deavour to  keep  thee  from  a  close  attention  of 
soul  to  the  quickening  spirit  which  has  visited 
us,  to  redeem  and  quicken  out  of  the  fall  ; 
mind,  my  beloved  friend,  oh  mind,  I  beseech 
thee,  this  quickening  redeeming  spirit.  I  am 
sure,  (though  in  common  I  do  not  love  to  be 
positive)  yet  in  this  point  I  must  say  I  am  sure, 
thy  everlasting  happiness  depends  upon  it ;  and 
this  thy  adversary  knows,  and  will,  if  possible, 
prevent,  by  drawing  away  thy  attention  from 
the  Lord's  good  spirit,  which  thou  hast  at  times 
felt,  and  known  also  what  he  has  appeared 
inwardly  for. 

Now  in  the  course  of  what  I  have  to  say  to 
my  friend,  being  brought  to  speak  of  the  quick- 
ening spirit,  if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  here 
we  are  brought  to  the  very  foundation  of  reli- 
gion, in  point  of  experience  ;  for,  according 
to  the  best  authority,  "  the  spirit  of  truth  is 
to  be  our  guide  into  all  truth  ;"  and  as  I  am 
fully  convinced  in  my  own  mind,  that  religion 
cannot  be  understood  but  by  experience,  so  it 
seems  proper  for  all  who  read  of  the  Spirit  of 
truth  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  rightly  to  consider 
what  they  do  feel  or  experience  in  their  own 
hearts  of  those  operations  of  the  holy  Spirit 
described  therein.  I  must  not  stay  now  to 
enumerate  these  descriptions  ;  but  say  here 
every  man  is,  in  the  first  place,  referred  to  his 
own  feelings  of  the  principle  we  profess — then 
reason  comes  in  its  proper  place,  and  loudly 
and  strongly  pronounces,  as  surely  as  the  mind 
of  man  is  favoured  with  so  excellent  a  prin- 
ciple, "  it  must  be  minded,  it  must  be  kept  to, 
it  must  in  religi  ous  things  be  preferred  to 
every  thing."  And  he  that  is  firmly  brought 
to  believe  in  this  divine  principle  of  truth,  and 
properly  to  regard  it,  is  brought  to  practise 
what  long  ago  was  a  truth  delivered  to  the 
world,  4*  He  that  believcth  maketh  not  haste  ;" 
and  I  may  add,  but  waits  for  his  guide  in  whom 
he  has  believed,  being  properly  apprehensive 


of  the  danger  of  going  without  him.  This 
keeps  a  man  much  at  home,  and  to  the  great 
business  of  inward  deep  experience,  and  makes 
him  cautious,  exceedingly  cautious, of  rambling 
abroad  into  speculations,  where  there  are 
labyrinths,  which  must  perplex,  and  in  which 
it  is  easy  for  the  human  mind,  without  the 
divine  guide,  to  be  lost,  utterly  lost. 

T.  F. 


THE  FRIEND. 


EIGHTH  MONTH,  13,  1831. 


A  friend  has  obligingly  placed  in  our  hands 
a  letter  received  by  him  from  a  respectable 
correspondent  in  London,  giving  an  interesting 
account  of  the  yearly  meeting  ihere,  which, 
commencing  its  sittings  on  the  18th,  closed  on 
the  27th  of  the  5th  month  last.  It  is  spoken  of 
as  a  large  gathering,  "  though  I  think,"  says 
the  letter,  "  not  strikingly  so  compared  with 
former  years."  Among  the  variety  of  impor- 
tant concerns  which  came  under  consideration, 
"  in  the  review  that  was  taken  of  the  state  of 
Society  after  the  answers  to  the  queries  were 
gone  through,  the  situation  of  small  meetings 
claimed  attention,  many  of  which,  under  cir- 
cumstances satisfactorily  explained,  appeared 
to  have  been  several  times  omitted,  and  others 
altogether  dropped  ;  a  feeling  of  lamentation 
was  prevalent  as  well  as  of  sympathy  for  the 
solitary  few  who  are  scattered  here  and  there  ; 
yet  it  was  not  considered  that  these  were  evi- 
dences of  our  numerical  declension,  but  rather 
the  result  of  Friends  more  and  more  withdraw- 
ing from  country  life,  and  finding  occupation 
in  towns." 

The  Society's  ancient  testimony  against 
tithes  and  other  ecclesiastical  demands,  was  a 
subject  which  gained  large  attention  ;  and  a 
lively  exercise  pervaded  the  meeting,  that 
Friends  might  be  found  especially  faithful 
herein  in  this  day,  when,  perhaps  more  than  at 
any  former  period  in  modern  times,  such  im- 
positions are  called  in  question;  at  the  same 
time  members  were  cautioned,  that  while  in 
noble  simplicity  and  firmness,  they  adhered  to 
our  testimonies,  they  should  avoid  any  partici- 
pation in  the  popular  clamour  of  the  day. 

"  One  sitting  of  the  yearly  meeting  was 
pretty  much  occupied  with  the  anti-slavery 
subject,  and  some  other  matters  connected 
with  it.  A  further  grant  [by  voluntary  con- 
tribution] to  Friends  of  North  Carolina  was 
agreed  upon,  to  enable  them  to  remove  the 
coloured  people  under  their  care  to  free  states. 
Friends  seemed  disposed  to  encourage  one 
another  to  perseverance  in  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  hopeful  in  the  apprehension  that  the 
work  was  making  progress.  The  situation  of 
the  aborigines  of  the  British  colonies,  especi- 
ally those  of  Australia,  claimed  some  notice  as 
objects  of  compassion  for  their  sufferings  from 
oppressive  settlers  ;  and  I  was  ready  to  say,  a 
burst  of  indignation  escaped,  (but  Friends, 
though  strong  in  expression,  were  temperate) 
when  they  heard  of  the  attempts  to  supplant 
the  poor  Cherokees,  the  particulars  of  which 
were  received  from  the  meeting  for  sufferings 
of  Philadelphia." 


The  lamentable  prevailing  vice  of  drinking 
ardent  spirits,  and  the  unlawful  use  or  occu- 
pation of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  were  both 
subjects  which  occupied  the  meeting's  atten- 
tion. 

The  committee  appointed  last  year  to  visit 
the  quarterly  meetings,  reported  progress, 
were  continued,  and  encouraged  to  extend  the 
visit  to  Ireland. 

On  the  reading  of  the  American  epistles, 
and  other  information  which  reached  the 
meeting,  a  subscription  was  recommended 
throughout  the  yearly  meeting,  in  aid  of  the 
funds  of  their  transatlantic  brethren  for  fur- 
nishing a  supply  of  Bibles,  Friends'  books, 
school  books,  as  well  as  to  assist  in  fitting  up 
meeting  houses,  within  those  parts  of  the 
American  yearly  meetings  where  assistance 
may  be  needed. 

Several  other  subjects  which  came  under 
discussion  are  mentioned,  some  of  which  were 
referred  for  consideration  next  year.  From 
the  general  contents  of  the  letter,  the  encour- 
aging inference  may  be  deduced,  that  the  gra- 
cious Head  of  the  church  was  pleased  to  be 
present  in  the  deliberations,  producing  in  the 
minds  of  Friends,  a  harmonious  concern  for  the 
prosperity  of  truth,  the  maintenance  of  our 
Christian  testimonies  in  their  ancient  purity, 
and  for  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  throughout  the 
earth. 

The  attendance  of  a  number  of  Friends  who 
have  performed  religious  visits  to  this  country, 
and  who  are  greatly  endeared  to  many  here, 
is  mentioned  in  the  letter. 

It  is  further  mentioned,  that  our  friend  Eliza- 
beth Robson  was  set  at  liberty  by  the  select 
yearly  meeting,  to  perform  a  religious  visit  to 
some  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
that,  in  pursuance  of  this  prospect,  with  her 
husband,  she  had  left  London,  in  the  steam 
packet,  for  Calais.  Also,  that  James  Back- 
house obtained  the  approbation  of  the  same 
meeting,  to  enter  upon  his  arduous  prospect  of 
paying  a  visit,  in  the  love  of  the  gospel,  to  the 
settlements  in  New  Holland,  for  which  country 
he  expected  to  embark,  as  soon  as  he  was  sup- 
plied with  a  suitable  companion,  which,  it  was 
believed,  would  be  provided  without  much 
delay. 


In  reference  to  the  two  excellent  selections, 
(furnished  by  different  hands,)  "  The  ground 
of  acceptance  with  God,"  and  "  Woman,"  we 
would  take  occasion  to  express  the  wish,  that 
more  of  our  friends  and  subscribers  were  dis- 
posed, in  like  manner,  to  put  their  judgment 
and  good  taste  in  requisition,  for  the  benefit  of 
our  columns.  Well  written  original  articles, 
it  is  true,  are  at  all  times  particularly  welcome ; 
but  these  require  an  effort,  for  which  the  best 
qualified  are  not  always  prepared,  when,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  an  easy  task,  for  everyone 
in  the  habit  of  reading,  to  mark  and  copy  out 
striking  passages;  and  these,  either  accompa- 
nied with  a  few  introductory  remarks,  or  with- 
out, add  to  the  variety  and  interest  of  a  public 
journal,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  con- 
tributors and  the  consequent  varying  shades  of 
mind  and  character. 
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THE  WATCHMAN,  NO.  35. 

It  is  said  that  George  Keith  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  unhappy  and  turbulent  career,  con- 
fessed to  an  acquaintance  that  he  had  lost  one 
qualification  the  Quakers  had  among  them, 
that  in  their  religious  meetings,  they  could  stop 
all  thoughts  which  hindered  their  devotions, 
which  he  very  much  admired  he  never  could 
attain  to  since.  In  the  confession  thus  honestly 
made,  the  great  schismatic  has  unfolded,  what 
is  the  foolishness  of  our  silent  meetings  in  the 
eyes  of  ihe  world,  the  inability,  namely,  to  con- 
troul  the  thoughts.  There  are  few  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  our  Society  that  are  so  much 
opposed  to  the  modes  of  thinking  which  pre- 
vail, as  this.  To  a  person  coming  for  the  first 
time  into  one  of  our  assemblies,  it  must  ap- 
pear the  strangest  of  customs.  A«large  com- 
pany of  men  and  women  seated  together,  some 
absorbed  apparently  in  their  own  meditations, 
others  listless  and  unoccupied — for  what  pur- 
pose do  they  assemble  ?  Should  he  be  a  man 
of  lively  sensibility  and  religious  feelings,  he 
will  probably  feel  the  influence  of  so  strange  a 
stillness,  and  find  himself  becoming  interested 
— serious — touched.  A  mere  worldly  man  will 
soon  have  his  curiosity  gratified,  and  grow  list- 
less, weary  and  disgusted. 

This  power  of  shutting  out  obtrusive  thoughts, 
depends  so  much  upon  mental  and  physical 
structure,  that  we  ought  not  to  take  it  as  the 
measure  of  any  man's  religious  progress.  It 
is  an  attainment  ofgreat  difficulty  with  men  of 
lively  and  discursive  minds,  whose  devotional 
feelings  may  be  at  the  same  time  quick  and 
deep. 

Yet  we  must  distinguish  between  the  wan- 
derings of  thought  which  such  an  one  is  doom- 
ed continually  to  struggle  with, and  the  absorp- 
tion in  the  interests  and  vanities  of  the  world, 
to  which  so  many  resign  themselves,  and  there- 
by profane  the  house  of  prayer. 

The  roving  imagination;  if  continually  check- 
ed and  subdued,  becomes  at  last  submissive, 
and  if  we  could  read  the  heart,  I  doubt  not 
there  are  men,  eminent  for  piety,  who  would 
confess  that  their  last  and  greatest  attainment 
was  that  "  of  the  silence  of  thought." 


Though  I  believe  that  this  serious,  silent 
frame  of  mind,  is  only  to  be  enjoyed  through 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  yet  as  the  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  attaining  it  may  be  ascer- 
tained, it  is  our  duty,  in  the  formation  of  the 
youthful  character,  to  remove  them  as  far  as 
may  be  practicable. 

And  I  would  here  remark,  how  inseparably 
Providence  has  bound  together  every  species 
of  moral  with  intellectual  excellence.  There 
is  not  a  virtue  which  prepares  the  heart  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  that  does  not  react  upon 
the  understanding  by  clearing  it  of  some  mist, 
or  by  habituating  it  to  the  salutary  discipline  of 
its  powers. 

In  no  respect  is  this  intimate  connexion 
more  striking,  than  in  the  mental  superiority 
which  those  attain,  who  have  gained  the  mas- 
tery over  the  roving  imaginations  of  their  hearts. 
For  we  may  observe  that  truth  is  in  itself, 
easy  of  access,  and  that  in  the  physical  and 
experimental  sciences,  which  do  not  affect 
the  interests  or  prejudices  of  men,  the  pro- 
gress it  makes,  and  the  conquests  over  error 
which  it  gains,  are  undisputed  and  indisputable. 
The  cause  undoubtedly  is,  that  all  can  bring 
their  minds  to  the  clear  apprehension  of  sci- 
entific terms, — to  the  evidence  of  the  senses 
and  of  consciousness,  and  to  the  classification 
of  facts,  the  corner  stones  upon  which  know- 
ledge is  built.  The  mind  in  these  investiga- 
tions being  sincerely  anxious  to  ascertain  the 
truth,  and  free  from  any  motive  for  disguising 
it,  gives  full  play  to  its  power  of  patient  atten- 
tion. It  separates  what  is  accidental  from 
what  is  essential ;  it  repeats  its  observations 
where  any  thing  is  doubtful  ;  it  multiplies  its 
experiments  and  increases  its  store  of  facts;  un- 
til at  last  it  is  enabled  to  arrive  at  those  gene- 
ral truths,  which  comprehend  the  individual 
ones,  and  which  are  but  another  name  for  the 
laws  by  which  Providence  governs  nature. 
Such  was  the  process  by  which  Newton  ac- 
complished the  intellectual  miracles  that  have 
placed  his  name  alone.  He  owed  his  success 
to  his  unrivalled  power  of  patient  concentra- 
tion of  thought. 

The  chief  value  of  a  thorough  education, 
consists  in  the  early  discipline  of  the  mental 
powers  by  this  most  wholesome  and  invigorat- 
ing exercise  ;  and  the  great  advantage  of  ma- 
thematical studies  is  the  necessity  they  impose 
of  excluding  all  extraneous  thought.  They 
form  an  admirable  school  for  the  acquisition  of 
that  power  of  undivided  attention  which  is  the 
secret  of  mental  superiority,  and  which,  if  not 
learned  in  early  life,  can  scarcely  be  gained  at 
all,  by  mere  human  efforts. 

In  the  investigation  of  moral  and  religious 
truth,  the  same  path  must  be  followed  as  in 
our  philosophical  studies.    The  difference  be- 


tween them  is,  that  in  the  latter,  the  field  o 
observation  is  the  wide  universe  around  us,  and 
our  predecessors  in  the  path  of  knowledge,  are 
our  instructors.  In  the  former,  the  particular 
facts  lie  within  the  compass  of  our  hearts — the 
law  has  been  revealed  to  us  by  the  lip  of  truth 
itself.  In  both,  we  must  bring  to  the  investi- 
gation, the  same  sincere  love  of  truth — the 
same  spirit  of  rigorous  scrutiny — the  same  un- 
questioning faith  in  the  revelations  of  the  su- 
preme will. 

But  if  it  be  so  difficult  even  in  the  physical 
sciences,  to  concentrate  the  thoughts,  how 
much  more  so  is  it,  in  the  examination  of  the 
deep  recesses  of  the  heart,  to  penetrate  the 
veil  which  the  passions  and  interests  throw 
over  our  motives,  and  by  which  we  endeavour 
to  hide  ourselves  from  ourselves! 

Let  any  one  attempt  the  scrutiny  in  order 
to  measure  the  standard  of  his  morals  by  the 
eternal  and  immutable  law.  How  many  ex- 
cuses will  he  find  for  practices  for  which  his 
conscience  rebukes  him  ;  how  many  fair  seem- 
ing motives  for  actions  which  trespass  upon 
justice  and  virtue  !  But  the  great  difficulty 
will  not  be  the  strict  estimate  of  right  and 
wrong  ;  for  the  unflattering  monitor  is  ever  at 
hand  to  the  aid  of  all  who  seek  its  counsel. 
The  difficulty  will  be,  as  with  the  undisciplined 
scholar  in  philosophy,  to  think  at  all.  He 
may  endeavour  to  bring  before  his  mental  view 
his  true  condition  as  it  is  in  the  sight  of  God — 
but  it  will  be  almost  in  vain.  His  thought 
straightway  begins  to  wander  ;  it  returns  into 
long  established  channels.  The  ruling  passion 
— the  daily  occupation — some  passing  novelty, 
some  trifling  object  of  sense  will  rise  before  it, 
absorb  its  attention,  and  steal  it  away  from  its 
purpose.  Again  and  again  he  may  try  ;  the 
most  that  he  will  be  able  to  accomplish,  will 
be  a  momentary  presentation  of  his  state — 
like  unreal  images  called  up  to  the  mind, 
which  vanish  at  once  before  the  objects  of 
sense.  There  is  no  source  from  which  we 
can  receive  aid  in  this  hopeless  condition, other 
than  the  Father  of  Spirits. 

We  must  wait  for  the  light  of  his  truth,  to 
reveal  to  us  the  nakedness  of  our  hearts,  and 
the  sinfulness  of  sin.  I  do  not  mean  to  enter 
into  an  analysis  of  that  progress  in  religion 
which  can  only  be  made  by  the  humble  and 
sincere  believer.  Tt  is  a  theme  beyond  my 
range,  too  sacred  to  be  familiarly  treated,  and 
besr  fitted  for  secret  and  devout  meditation. 
Its  influence  will,  however,  be  felt  in  the  par- 
ticular of  which  I  have  been  discoursing.  The 
mental  vision  will  gradually  become  clear,  the 
mental  grasp  steady,  the  trains  of  associated 
ideas  will  be  more  obedient  to  the  will,  and 
that  power,  of  which  George  Keith  had  lost 
the  possession,  will  be  gained.    It  is  this  state 
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of  mind— of  faith  and  patience  and  watchful- 
ness, which  constitutes  the  mysteriousawfulness 
of  our  silent  meetings,  and  which  renders 
them  often,  more  consolatory  and  refreshing 
to  the  spirit,  than  when  vocal  communica- 
tions are  heard. 

To  return  to  the  observation  which  I  have 
before  made  ;  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the 
effects  of  this  highest  and  severest  discipline 
of  the  mind,  that  which  it  undergoes  in  "the 
school  of  Christ"  upon  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties. I  know  of  no  instance  in  which  it  has 
been  thoroughly  submitted  to — be  the  native 
strength  and  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  as 
they  may — in  which  it  has  not  gone  hand  in 
hand  with  a  clear  judgment,  a  dispassionate 
temper,  a  quiet  disposition,  a  slow  and  cau- 


Patriarch.  The  two  legates  were  furnished 
with  three  letters.  They  delivered  the  first 
to  Hananiah,  which  bore  the  superscription, 
•  To  your  Holiness.'  Delighted  with  their  re- 
cognition of  a  title  considered  of  high  impor- 
tance, Hananiah  courteously  enqniied  the 
reason  of  their  coming. — '  To  learn  your  sys- 
tem of  instruction.'  Still  more  flattered,  Ha- 
naniah received  the  ambassadors  with  the  ut- 
most cordiality,  and  commended  them  to  the 
people,  as  worthy  of  every  honour,  both  as  de- 
scendants of  the  High  Priest,  (for  the  Patri- 
arch of  Tiberias  claimed  his  lineage  from 
Aaron,)  and  lor  their  own  personal  merit. 
When  the  treacherous  legates  had  secured 
their  ground  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  people, 
they  began  to  controvert  the  judgments  of  Ha 


tious  stepping  in  life,  and  a  reverend,  grave  naniah,  to  animadvert  on  his  opinions,  and  to 
authority.  The  truth  of  this  remark  is  exem- 
plified in  our  meetings  for  discipline.  Oratory 
and  elaborate  argument  have  no  play  there. 
A  few  wise  words  from  the  lips  of  experience 
would  put  down  the  most  studied  harangue. 
And  when  we  follow  the  men  who  are  the 
true  fathers  of  the  church  into  their  private 
walks,  we  still  find  them  exemplifying  the  su- 
periority of  a  well  disciplined  mind,  over  far 
stronger,  but  ungoverned  powers. 

The  conclusion  to  which  I  would  direct  my 
readers,  is  that  the  mastery  over  the  wander- 
ing thoughts  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  that 
a  man  can  possess  ;  that  one  great  object  of  a 
good  education,  is  its  acquisition,  and  that 
there  is  no  means  of  gaining  it  to  that  great 
degree  that  it  will  influence  and  subdue  our 
whole  conduct,  but  by  submitting  to  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Cross. 


For  "  The  Friend.' 

THE  JEWS. 

(Continued  from  page  346.)  . 

'<  Not  content,  or  rather  flushed,  with  this 
advance  towards  unlimited  monarchy  in  his 
own  dominions,  the  high-minded  Simon  began 
to  meditate  schemes  of  foreign  conquest.  The 
independence  or  equality  of  the  head  of  the  Ba- 
bylonian community  haunted  him,  as  that  of  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople   did  the  early 
Popes,  and  a  cause  of  quarrel  curiously  simi- 
lar to  that  about  the  time  on  which  Easter 
was  to  be  kept,  speedily  arose.    The  schools 
of  Babylonia  and  Palestine  fell  into  an  open 
schism  concerning  the  calculation  of  the  pas- 
chal feast.    Simon  determined  to  assert  the 
superiority  of  the  Patriarchate  of  Tiberias  over 
his  disobedient  brethren.    The  scene  is  in  the 
highest  degree  characteristic.    It  must,  how 
ever,  be  premised,  that  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain at  what  time  the  Princes  of  the  Captivity 
commenced  their  dynasty.    In  the  following 
story,  Ahia  appears  as  the  head  of  the  com- 
munity :  but  probably  the  prince  had  not  yet 
obtained  the  influence,  or  assumed  the  state, 
which,  during  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  third 
century,  distinguished  the  Jewish  sovereign  of 
the  East.     Hananiah,  who  taught  at  Nahar- 
pakod,  and  Judah  Ben  Bethuriah,  were  the 
most  eminent  of  the  learned  teachers  in  the 
schools  of  Babylon;  and  to  humble  their  pride, 
and  bring  them  into  subordination  to  the  seat 
of  learning  at  Tiberia3,  was  the  great  object 
of  the  in  sion  which  was  despatched  by  the 


lessen  him  by  every  means  in  the  public  estirna 
tion.    Hananiah,  enraged  at  this  abuse  of  his 
kindness,  summoned  a  second  assembly  of  the 
people,-  and  denounced  the  legates  as  traitors 
and    ignorant    men.     The   people  replied, 
'  That  which  thou  hast  built,  thou  canst  not 
so  soon  pull  down  ;  the  hedge  which  thou  hast 
planted,  thou  canst  not  pluck  up  without  in- 
jury to  thyself.'    Hananiah  demanded  their 
objections  to  his  system  of  instruction.  They 
answered,  '  Thou  hast  dared  to  fix  intercala- 
tions and  new  moons,  by  which  great  incon- 
formities  have  arisen  between  the  brethren  in 
Babylonia   and  Palestine.'    *  So  did  Rabbi 
Akiba,'  said  Hananiah,  1  when  in  Babylon.' 
'  Akiba,'  they  rejoined,  '  left  not  his  like  in  Pa- 
lestine.'   'Neither,'  cried  the  desperate  Rab- 
bi, '  have  I  left  my  equal  in  Palestine.'  The 
legates  produced  their  second  letter,  which 
ran  in  these  mysterious  words.    <  That  which 
thou  leftest  a  kid  is  grown  up  a  strong  horned 
goat ;'  it  meant  that  the  Saniiedrin,  which  he 
left  without  power,  had  regained  all  its  autho- 
rity.   Hananiah  was  struck  dumb.    R.  Isaac, 
one  of  the  deputies,  saw  his  time,  he  mounted 
the  Tribune,  from  which  the  Law  was  usually 
read.    '  These,'  he  said,  naming  them,  kare 
the  holy  days  of  God — these  the  holy  days  of 
Hananiah  V  An  indistinct  murmur  ran  through 
the  synagogue.    R.  Nathan,  the  second  depu- 
ty, arose,  and  read  the  verse  of  Isaiah,  $  Out 
of  Sion  goeth  forth  the  Law,  and  the  word  of 
God  from  Jerusalem.'    Then,  with  a  bitter  in- 
tonation, '  Out  of  Babylon  goeth  forth  the  Law, 
the  word  of  God  from  Nahar-pakod.'  The 
assembly  was  in  an  uproar.    '  Alter  not  the 
word  of  God,'  was  the-  universal  cry.  The 
legates  followed  up  their  advantage,  and  pro- 
duced their  third  letter,  which  threatened  ex- 
communication against  the  factious  opponents 
of  their  authority.    They  added  these  empha- 
tic words  : — '  The  learned  have  sent  us,  and 
commanded  us  thus  to  say  :  if  he  will  submit, 
well ;  if  not,  utter  at  once  the  interdict.  So 
likewise  set  the  choice  before  our  brethren  in 
foreign  parts.    If  they  will  stand  by  us,  well ; 
if  not,  let  them  ascend  their  high  places ;  let 
Ahia  build  them  an  altar,  and  Hananiah  die 
was  of  Levitical  descent)  sing  at  the  sacrifice, 
and  let  them  at  once  set  themselves  apart  and 
say,  we  have  no  portion  in  the  Israel  of  God.' 
From  all  sides  an  instantaneous  cry  arose, 
•  Ilea ven  preserve  us  from  heresy — we  have 
still  a  portion  in  tho  Israel  of  God.'    The  au 


thority  of  the  Sanhedrin  in  Tiberia3  was  uni- 
versally recognised.  Judah  Ben  Bethuriab, 
as  well  as  Hananiah,  was  forced  to  bow  to 
the  yoke  ;  and  till  the  political  separation  of 
the  Babylonian  from  the  western  Jews,  on  the 
restoration  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  for  the 
province  had  now  been  again  brought  under 
the  Roman  dominion  by  the  conquests  of  Ve- 
rus,  the  Patriarch  of  Tiberias  maintained  his 
uncontested  supremacy  over  the  whole  Jewish 
commonalty.  In  the  preceding  history,  both 
in  the  object  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
conducted,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  enquire 
whether  it  is  not  a  scene  borrowed  from  the 
annals  of  the  Papal  Church." 

"  In  the  meantime,  the  Patriarchal  throne 
had  been  ascended  by  the  mqst  celebrated  of 
the  Rabbinical  sovereigns ;  Jehudah,  some- 
times called  the  Nasi  or  Patriarch,  sometimes 
the  Holy,  sometimes  emphatically  the  Rabbi, 
succeeded  his  father  Simon,  son  of  Gamaliel. 
Jehudah  is  said  to  have  been  born  on  the  day 
on  which  R.  Akiba  died;  an  event  predicted, 
according,  to  his  admirers,  in  the  verse  of  So- 
lomon_:  *  One  sun  ariseth,  and  one  svn  goeth 
down.'  Akiba  was  the  setting — Jehudah  the 
dawning  sun.  He  was  secretly  circumcised, 
in  defiance  of  the  law  of  Hadrian.  His  whole 
life  was  one  of  the  most  spotless  purity  ;  hence 
he  was  called  the  Holy,  or  the  holiest  of  the 
Holy.  R.  Jehudah  was  the  author  of  a  new 
constitution  to  the  Jewish  people.  He  embo- 
died in  the  celebrated  Mischna,  or  code  of 
traditional  law,  all  the  authorized  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Mosaic  Law,  the  traditions,  the 
decisions  of  the  learned,  and  the  precedents  of 
the  courts  or  schools.  It  is  singular  that  this 
period  is  distinguished  by  the  labours  of  the 
great  Roman  lawyers,  in  the  formation  of  a 
code  of  jurisprudence  for  the  whole  empire. 
It  might  seem  as  if  the  Jews,  constituting  thus, 
as  it  were,  an  imperium  in  imperio,  a  state 
within  a  state,  were  ambitious  of  providing 
themselves  with  their  own  Pandects,  either  in 
emulation  of  their  masters,  or  lest  their  sub- 
jects might  discover  the  superior  advantage  of 
a  written  code  over  the  arbitrary  decisions  of 
the  Rabbinical  interpreters  of  their  original 
polity.  The  sources  from  which  the  Mischna 
was  derived,  may  give  a  fair  view  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  Rabbinical  authority,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  had  superseded  the  original 
Mosaic  constitution.  The  Mischna  was 
grounded,  1.  On  the  written  law  of  Moses. 
2.  On  the  oral  law,  received  by  Moses  on 
Mount  Sinai ;  and  handed  down,  it  was  said, 
by  uninterrupted  tradition.  3.  The  decisions 
or  maxims  of  the  wise  men.  4.  Opinions  of 
particular  individuals  on  which  the  schools 
were  divided,  and  which  still  remained  open. 
5.  Ancient  usages  and  customs.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  Mischna  affords  a  curious  exem- 
plification of  the  intimate  manner  in  which  the 
religious  and  civil  life  of  the  Jews  were  inter- 
woven, and  of  the  authority  assumed  by  the 
law  over  every  transaction  of  life.  The  first 
book  considers  the  people  as  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  and  appears  to  imply  that  they  were  still, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  landed  proprietors  in 
Palestine.  U  regulates  all  affairs  of  husband- 
ry ;  trees,  fruits,  seeds,  &.c.  The  second  book 
relates  to  festivals  and  holydays.    The  third 
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contains  the  statutes  relating  to  marriage  and 
the  female  sex.  The  fourth  considers  the 
Jew  chiefly  in  his  commercial  character;  it 
defines  the  law  of  property,  exchange,  da- 
mage, loss,  restitution.  The  fifth  treats  of  ho- 
ly things,  oblations,  vows,  &,c.  The  sixth  on 
things  clean  and  unclean. 

«  As  the  object  of  this  great  work  was  to  fix, 
once  for  all,  on  undoubted  authority,  the  whole 
unwritten  Law,  some  of  the  more  zealous  Rab- 
bins reprobated  this  measure  of  Jehuda  the 
Holy,  as  tending  to  supercede  or  invalidate 
their  own  personal  weight.  But  the  multipli- 
cation of  written  statutes  enlarges  rather  than 
contracts  the  province  of  the  lawyer ;  a  new 
field  was  opened  for  ingenuity,  and  comment 
was  speedily  heaped  upon  the  Mischna,  till  it 
was  buried  under  its  weight,  as  the  Mosaic 
Law  had  been  before  by  the  Mischna.  The 
interpreters  of  the  Mischna  assumed  a  particu- 
lar name,  the  Tanaim.  In  fact,  the  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  Mischna  as  a  sort  of  new  con- 
stitution, powerfully  contributed  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Rabbinical  authority  after  the 
fall  of  the  Patriarchate  and  the  extinction  of 
the  schools.  It  threw  back  the  written  Law 
into  a  sort  of  reverential  and  mysterious  obscu- 
rity. Never  was  such  honor  paid  to  the 
books  of  Moses  as  by  the  Rabbins  of  Tiberias, 
or  such  labour  employed  in  their  preservation; 
every  letter  was  counted,  every  dot,  every  iota 
sanctified,  as  perhaps  of  the  deepest  import ; 
but  they  were  dark  oracles,  whose  profound 
meaning  could  not  be  caught  by  the  vulgar  ear; 
while  the  formal,  and  as  it  were  constitutional, 
recognition  of  the  unwritten  Law,  as  imbodied 
in  the  Mischna,  became  the  popular  and  practi- 
cal code  until  the  more  voluminous  Talmud  su- 
perseded in  iis  turn,  the  Mischna.  Those 
ponderous  tomes  became  at  once  the  religious 
and  civil  institutes  of  the  Jewish  people,  and 
swayed  the  Jews  with  as  uncontested  authori- 
ty as  the  Acts  of  the  Saints  and  the  canon  law 
the  nations  of  Christian  Europe." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  the  Friend. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  1756,  is  the 
following  remarkable  paper,  from  the  pen  of 
John  Hampden,  grandson  of  the  famous  Col. 
John  Hampden,  and  son  of  Richard,  a  family 
celebrated  in  British  History.  Greater  nobi- 
lity of  mind  has  seldom  been  displayed  than  in 
this  acknowledgement ;  and  it  would  be  truly 
honorable,  if  all  who  may  have  contributed  to 
the  promotion  of  infidel  doctrines,  might  thus 
endeavour  to  atone  for  their  errors.  V. 

Having  long  been,  in  a  most  eminent  man- 
ner, under  God's  afflicting  hand,  I  think  my- 
self obliged  to  examine  my  conscience  con- 
cerning the  causes  for  which  it  has  pleased  his 
divine  wisdom  to  inflict  so  many  signal  judg- 
ments upon  me,  for  some  years  last.  past.  And 
I  do  freely  confess,  that  among  many  other 
heinous  sins  whereof  I  am  guilty,  there  is  one 
especially  which  causes  me  great  trouble,  and 
to  which  I  was  principally  drawn  by  that  vani- 
ty and  desire  of  vain  glory  which  is  so  natural 
to  the  corrupted  hearts  of  men.  The  particu- 
lar is  this;  that  notwithstanding  my  education, 
which  was  very  pious  and  religious,  and  the 


knowledge  I  had  of  the  certainly  of  the ■  truths | 
of  the  Christian  religion,  yet  to  obtain  the  re- 1 
putation  of  wit  and  learning,  which  is  so  much 
esteemed  in  the  world,  I  was  so  unhappy  as  to 
engage  myself  in  the  sentiments  and  principles 
of  the  author  of  the  critical  history  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  yet  I  plainly  perceived  did  di- 
rectly tend  to  overthrow  all  the  belief  which 
Christians  have  of  the  truth  and  authority  of  the 
holy  scriptures,  under  the  pretence  of  giving  a 
great  authority  to  tradition,  which  afterwards  is 
easily  turned  and  accommodated  as  best  suits 
the  interest  of  those  who  take  upon  them  to  cry 
it  up. 

I  do  likewise  acknowledge,  that  though  I  had 
but  very  weak  arguments  to  support  my  liber- 
tine opinions,  and  such  as  1  believe  1  could 
have  easily  answered,  and  as  could  not  make 
any  impression  but  upon  those  who  are  willing 
to  cast  off  the  yoke  of  their  duty,  and  the  obli- 
gation we  are  all  under  to  live  in  the  fear  of 
God  ;  yet  I  was  so  rash  and  foolish  as  to  pre- 
tend I  thought  there  was  gi eat  strength  in  them 
when  I  insinuated,  rather  than  opened  them  to 
some  of  my  familiar  acquaintances  ;  and  I  am 
afraid  I  have  contributed  thereby  to  cast  some 
of  them  into  opinions,  and  perhaps  practices, 
contrary  both  to  the  truths  and  commandments 
of  the  Christian  religion. 

I  do  also  acknowledge,  that  having  discours- 
ed freely  with  the  author  of  the  Critical  Histo- 
ry, and  having  heard  from  his  own  mouth,  that 
he  allowed  yet  less  the  authority  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  than  those  of  the  Old, 
which  should  naturally  have  obliged  me  to 
avoid  all  communication  with  him  ;  yet  I  fur- 
nished him  with  money  to  execute  a  design 
which  he  had  framed  of  a  Critical  Polygiot 
Bible,  which,  after  the  declaration  he  made  to 
me,  I  think,  I  ought  to  have  considered  as  a 
design,  which  tended  to  destroy  the  certainty 
of  the  books  of  the  Nero  Testament  as  well  as 
the  Old.  I  believe  this  project  of  the  Polyglot 
Bible  was  innocent  enough  in  itself,  and  might 
have  been  likewise  considerably  useful  in  the 
manner  that  it  was  agreed  upon  between  Fa- 
ther Simon,  a  friend  of  mine,  and  myself.  But 
however  that  may  be,  I  cannot  forgive  myself, 
after  what  I  knew  of  that  father's  opinion  con- 
cerning the  authority  of  the  scripture,  for  em- 
barking myself  with  a  man  who  had  so  plainly 
declared  his  thoughts  to  me  in  that  matter ; 
and  so  much  the  rather,  because  upon  consi- 
deration I  see  welf  enough,  how  the  execution 
would  have  increased  in  me  those  loose  princi- 
ples which  I  had  already  received  from  the  read- 
ing of  his  Critical  History. 

This  confession  I  make  with  all  possible  sin- 
cerity, and  with  much  grief,  for  having  offend- 
ed God  by  so  great  a  sin,  for  which  I  heartily 
beg  pardon  of  him,  and  do  earnestly  beseech 
all  those  who  may,  to  any  degree,  have  been 
seduced  either  by  my  discourses  or  example, 
that  they  would  seriously  reflect  upon  the  dan- 
ger they  are  in,  that  they  may  be  delivered 
from  it  in  time,  and  from  such  judgments  of 
God  as  he  has  been  pleased  to  lay  upon  me. 

This  confession  I  have  written  and  signed 
with  my  band,  to  the  end  that  if  I  should  die 
before  I  can  speak  with  those  whom  I  have 
perverted  by  my  example,  they  may  return  to 
themselves  and  to  God,  as  I  do  by  this  solemn 


protestation,  which  I  rr  ake  to  them  ;  that  tlie 
|  opinions  which  I  may  have  taught  them  were 
nothing  but  the  effect  of  my  pride  and  vanity, 
which  I  unfeignedly  condemn,  desiring  to  live 
and  die  in  those  which  are  contained  in  this 
paper.  J.  Hampde>. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
RICHARD  SHACKLETOK. 

(Concluded  from  page  347.) 
DR.  LELAND  TO  R.  S. 

"November  23d,  1773. 
Dear  Sir, — It  is  not  without  sincere  regret 
that  I  have  been  so  long  diverted  from  my  pur- 
pose of  acknowledging  the  favour  of  your  last 
letter,  and  the  obliging  present  that  attended 
it.  A  variety  of  cares  and  occupations,  on  my 
appointment  to  an  extensive  parish  in  Dublin  ; 
and  some  intervals  of  languor  and  depression, 
occasioned  by  the  remains  of  those  nervous 
affections  which  I  contracted  by  making  more 
use  of  my  pen  than  my  horse,  are  the  only  ex- 
cuses I  can  make  for  so  long  a  silence.  Let 
me  at  length  entreat  you  to  accept  my 
cordial  thanks  for  a  letter  so  flattering  to  me, 
and  which  confirms  me  in  the  respectful  senti- 
ments I  had  entertained  of  the  writer.  I  am 
particularly  gratified  by  the  candour  and  kind- 
ness of  your  remarks  on  the  difficulties  I  en- 
countered, both  in  collecting  and  selecting  the 
materials  for  my  history,  and  the  appearance 
of  veracity  that  it  bears.  My  task  was  indeed 
laborious,  and  whatever  violence  I  might  do  to 
prejudices  and  prepossessions,  I  considered 
myself  as  an  evidence  before  the  tribunal  of 
the  public,  and  as  solemnly  bound  to  declare 
the  truth,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  as  we 
should  have  been  had  I  sworn  and  you  affirm- 
ed. The  consequence  has  been,  in  this  king- 
dom, as  I  supposed:  my  representations  have 
not  given  entire  content  to  any  party.  I  have 
been  already  attacked  from  different  quarters, 
but  with  so  much  impotence,  so  much  frivo-. 
lous  and  captious  folly,  and  so  shameful  an  ig- 
norance of  the  subject,  as  are  perfectly  morti- 
fying ;  for  I  confess  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
been  called  out  by  an  ingenious  and  plausible 
critic.  Forgive  a  little  ebullition  of  vanity, 
when  I  declare  I  felt  somewhat  of  the  ardour 
of  a  much  younger  and  cleverer  fellow. 
"  Optat  aprum  aut  fulvum  descendere  monte  leonem." 

And  now,  none  but  the  most  ignoble  beasts 
of  the  field  have  deigned  to  take  any  notice  of 
me.  But  I  am  abundantly  consoled  by  a  num- 
ber of  such  testimonies  as  yours ;  and  in  a 
country  where  Irish  parties  are  little  regarded, 
I  have  received  a  great  deal  more  than  justice. 

"  But  I  cannot  sufficiently  thank  you  for  the 
truly  polite,  ingenuous,  and  candid  manner  in 
which  you  have  urged  your  objection  to  one 
particular  expression  that  escaped  me.  If  it 
be  Quakerism  to  enforce  the  momentous  dis- 
tinction between  the  vital,  influencing  spirit  of 
Christianity,  and  the  nominal  and  formal  pro- 
fession of  religion,  I  have  ever  been  preaching 
Quakerism,  and  God  grant,  I  may  live  and  die 
a  Quaker  !  But  instead  of  entering  into  cer- 
tain discussions,  in  which  I  might  not  express 
a  difference  of  sentiment  with  the  same  polite- 
ness, or  to  give  it  a  more  honourable  name, 
with  the  same  spirit  of  meekness,  that  you  have 
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done,  I  at  once  plead  guilty,  and  acknowledge 
that  no  religious  sect  should  ever  be  generally 
included  in  any  one  invidious  appellation. 
Had  I  received  your  favour  before  the  octavo 
edition  was  printed  off,  the  expression  should 
not  have  continued  in  it :  I  must  take  the  first 
opportunity  in  my  power  of  correcting  it. 

"  Farewell,  my  dear  sir,  and  believe  me  ve- 
ry gratefully  and  respectfully,  your  obedient 
and  affectionate  servant, 

"Thomas  Leland." 

The  cultivated  imagination  and  ardent  affec- 
tions ofRichard  Shackleton,  occasionally  array- 
ed themselves  in  the  garb  of  poetry.  The 
following  specimens  of  his  poetical  compo- 
sition, which  are  printed  with  the  poems  of 
Mary  Leadbeater,  appear  to  me  to  possess  an 
unusual  degree  of  merit.  The  diction  is  terse, 
pure  and  nervous,  the  embellishments  chaste 
and  appropriate,  and  the  sentiments  such  as 
become  the  gentle  and  elevated  character  of 
the  man. 

THE  FATHER  TO  HIS  DAUGHTER, 

BY  RICHARD  SHACKLETON. 

Mary,  come,  let  thee  and  me 
Look  about  this  world,  and  see 
How  we  may  most  happy  live, 
"What  the  purest  joy  can  give  ; 
Where  is  hid  the  noblest  treasure, 
And  what  life's  a  life  of  pleasure  : 
Pleasure — first  in  all  men's  view, 
The  great  object  they  pursue  ; 
In  whose  search  their  lives  they  spend, 
Lose  their  souls,  yet  miss  their  end  ! 

Pleasure, — where  canst  thou  be  found  ? 
Growth  of  what  luxuriant  ground  ? 
Where's  thy  happy  haunt  ? — Oh  !  where, 
Undisturbed  by  grief  and  care  ? 

Some  in  sensual  delights, 
Festive  days,  and  wanton  nights, 
Seek  to  find  thee  : — all  in  vain  : 
They  but  find  remorse  and  pain. 

In  ambition's  lofty  seat, 
And  the  pomp  of  wordly  state, 
Others  with  aspiring  eye, 
Thinkiug  thou  art  throned  on  high, 
While  they  soar  with  giddy  head, 
Grasp  a  phantom  in  thy  stead. 

Versed  in  philosophic  lore, 

The  learn'd  thy  mystic  path  explore  ; 

With  lamp  of  science  look  about, 

And  vainly  hope  to  find  thee  out. 

Their  lamp's  false  light  leads  them  astray  ; 

Thou  shinest  in  the  blaze  of  day. 

The  miser  dreams  that  solid  pleasure 
Is  safely  locked  up  with  his  treasure, 
And  each  new  guinea  which  he  hoards 
New  joy  and  happiness  affords  ; 
He  opes  his  chest  : — the  gold  is  there  : 
But  pleasure's  fled — he  knows  not  where. 

Since  then,  daughter  of  my  love, 
All  such  searches  fruitless  prove, 
Let  us  hear  what  Wisdom  says  ; 
She  can  guide  in  pleasure's  ways. 
Wisdom  cries  "Nor sensual  joys, 
"  Nor  ambition's  glittering  toys, 
Nor  false  learning's  swelling  pride, 
Nor  the  wealth  which  misers  hide, 
Solid  happiness  can  bring  ; 
Since  polluted  is  their  spring. 
Let  my  humble  votaries  know, 
Whence  those  happy  currents  flow, 
Which  through  generations  ran, 
Gladdening  the  pure  heart  of  man. 

That's  true  happiness  alone, 

Which  proceeds  from  Heaven's  high  throne  ; 


Water  of  life,  as  crystal  clear, 
The  just  in  every  age  to  cheer  ; 
Calm,  uninterrupted  joy, 
Without  any  base  alloy  ; 
Sole,  supreme,  unmixed  good, 
Saints'  delight,  and  angels'  food, 
Earnest  of  eternal  bliss 
In  after  life,  begun  in  this." 

Here,  then,  daughter,  let  us  hold  : 
Thou  art  young  and  I  grow  old  ; 
Let  us  both  united  strive 
In  all  good  conscience  so  to  live, 
So  to  keep  our  vessels  clean, 
That  we  may  this  prize  retain. 
O  may  this  our  cares  engage, 
Stay  to  youth  and  staff  of  age  ! 
Then  true  pleasure  we  shall  find, 
Centred  in  a  virtuous  mind. 

ON  THE  BIRTH  OF  HIS  GRANDSON. 

Welcome  be  the  lovely  boy, 
His  fond  parents'  hope  and  joy  : 
By  thy  birth  what  tender  ties 
All  in  social  order  rise  ! 
To  the  nam6s  of  Husband,  Wife, 
Dearest  in  domestic  life, 
Thou  hast  added  all  these  other 
Names  of  Grandsire,  Father,  Mother, 
Aunts  and  Nephew, — ties  that  bind 
In  close  union  human  kind. 

Welcome  beauteous  babe  I  for  thee 
Hath  old  age,  with  tottering  knee, 
Wandering  in  the  muses'  bowers 
Stopped  to  cull  the  fairest  flowers  ; 
And,  with  trembling  hand,  e'en  now 
Weaves  a  garland  for  thy  brow. 

Welcome  thrice,  my  darling  child  ! 
Sure  propitious  heaven  has  smiled 
On  thy  birth  ;  for  every  grace 
Marks  the  features  of  thy  face, 
Where  we  both  thy  parents  find, 
Ease  and  dignity  combined. 

Sweetest  infant,  since  thou  art 
Sent  to  act  in  life  a  part, 
While  of  yet  unconscious  age, 
Ere  thou  tread  the  public  stage, 
Sunk  in  balmy  slumbers,  rest 
On  thy  mother's  fragrant  breast, 
While  thy  grandsire  comes  to  shed 
His  best  blessings  on  thy  head  ! 

God,  before  whose  awful  sight 
Thy  forefathers  walked  aright. 
By  his  hand  all-powerful  led, 
By  his  gracious  bounty  fed, 
And  his  guardian-angel  still 
Watching  to  preserve  from  ill, 
Bless  the  lad  : — and  may  the  name 
Better  than  all  worldly  fame, 
Sacred  name,  which  qualifies 
For  admission  to  the  skies, 
This  new  name,  O  Richard,  be 
Named  evermore  on  thee  ! 

For  "The  Friend.'' 

For  the  benefit  of  the  juvenile  readers  of 
"  The  Friend,  "  I  would  propose  for  insertion, 
a  simple  and  touching  little  history,  taken  from 
the  "Sunday  School  Union, "  wherein  with 
respect  to  the  mother,  the  consolations  under 
affliction,  to  be  derived  from  (he  sacred  volume 
are  impressively  set  forth,  and  in  the  conduct 
of  her  pious  son,  a  lively  and  instructive  exam- 
ample  is  furnished,  of  filial  duty,  and  affection. 

A  Pakent. 

THE  BOY  OF  DUNDEE. 

"A  youth  to  Fortune  and  to  Fame  unknown." 

During  my  journey  in  Scotland,  a  few  weeks  ago 
a  gentleman  near  Dundee,  of  undoubted  truth,  in- 


formed me  that  his  sister,  on  going  to  visit  a  poor 
woman,  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  town,  was  directed, 
by  mistake,  to  the  lodging  of  another  person,  and 
knocking  at  the  door,  was  desired,  in  a  low  female 
voice,  to  come  in. 

On  entering  the  room,  she  found  a  poor  helpless 
woman,  on  a  bed,  wasted  away  by  illness,  and  appa- 
rently in  a  miserable  situation,  in  consequence  of  a 
stroke  of  the  palsy  she  had  received  five  years  before; 
during  which  period  she  had  been  confined  to  her 
bed,  and  rendered  incapable  of  assisting  herself. 

Her  friendly  visiter,  pitying  her  condition,  was  sur- 
prised by  her  answer,  "that  she  thought  herself  one 
of  the  happiest  of  mortals;"  and  on  desiring  an  ex- 
planation, the  poor  woman,  in  simple  language,  relat- 
ed the  following  particulars: 

That,  in  the  younger  part  of  life,  she  had  been  left 
a  widow  with  an  only  son,  who,  when  she  received 
the  stroke,  was  twelve  years  of  age  ;  until  that  time, 
by  spinning  and  other  work,  she  had  been  enabled  to 
maintain  herself  and  child,  and  to  pay  a  trifle  for  his 
education.  Since  that  trying  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence, confined  to  her  bed,  and  deprived  of  the  use  of 
her  limbs,  she  had  been  unable  to  do  any  thing  for 
herself ;  and  having  no  money  to  pay  another,  her 
son,  at  that  early  age,  trusting  to  the  divine  blessing, 
took  the  noble  resolution,  by  the  labour  of  his  own 
hands  to  relieve  the  wants  and  distresses  of  his  af- 
flicted parent. 

A  female  neighbour  occasionally  called  in  to  per- 
form some  kind  offices ;  but  her  chief  comfort  and  sup- 
port arose  from  the  filial  affection  and  close  attention 
of  her  son.  He  immediately  procured  such  work  as 
his  early  years  admitted  of,  in  a  manufactory  at  Dun- 
dee ;  and  after  cleaning  the  room  in  which  they  dwelt, 
getting  ready  their  breakfast,  and  making  his  mother 
comfortable  for  the  day,  he  left  her  every  morning 
with  a  smiling  countenance,  to  attend  the  labours  of 
the  day,  and  returned  in  the  evening,  with  his  small 
but  well-earned  wages,  to  enjoy  a  cheerful  meal  with 
his  beloved  parent.  And  thus,  for  the  space  of  five 
years,  have  the  revolving  days  succeeded  each  other. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  his  mother  could  not  read ;  the 
child,  by  his  diligence  had  learned  to  read;  he  had  not 
indeed,  read  in  large  and  learned  books,  but  he  had 
read  the  sacred  scriptures,  and  knew  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus;  he  had  tasted  the  spiritual  bread,  and  drawn 
water  from  the  wells  of  salvation.  In  tha  midst  of 
seeming  poverty,  he  had  found  true  riches  ;  and  al- 
though surrounded  by  outward  distress,  he  had  a 
heart-felt  experience,  that  the  ways  of  religion  are 
ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths,  paths  of 
peace. 

Reflecting,  therefore,  on  the  many  hours  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  leaving  his  mother  alone  and 
unemployed,  and  desirous  that  she  should  also  enjoy 
the  superior  blessing  he  enjoyed  from  his  religious 
knowledge,  he  resolved  to  teach  her  to  read ;  and  in 
due  time,  accomplished  the  pleasing  task  ;  affording 
by  this  means  a  stream  of  comfort — an  inexhaustible 
source  of  delight,  which  she  confessed  had  made  her 
the  happiest  of  women.  It  pleased  the  almighty  to 
open  her  heart,  that,  like  Lydia,  she  might  attend  to 
the  things  that  were  spoken  ;  and  with  Mary,  sit  down 
at  her  Saviour's  feet  and  hear  his  word.  She  added, 
that  during  her  son's  absence,  it  was  her  delight  to 
meditate  on  the  sacred  volume,  whose  divine  truths  had 
filled  her  soul  with  humble  hope  and  holy  joy,  and  af- 
forded her  that  peace  which  the  world  can  neither  give 
nor  take  away.  And  this  being  conveyed  to  her  mind 
by  a  beloved  child,  added  those  delightful  sensations 
which  only  a  parent's  heart  can  know,  to  all  its  other 
delights. 

If  we  felt  nothing  hut  fears,  they  might 
make  us  despair ;  if  nothing  but  mercies,  they 
would  make  us  secure.  If  the  whole  year 
were  summer,  the  sap  of  the  earth  would  be 
exhausted  ;  if  the  whole  were  winter,  it  would 
be  quite  buried.  The  hammer  breaks  metal, 
and  the  fire  melts  it ;  and  then  you  may  cast 
it  into  any  shape.  Judgments  break ;  mercies 
melt ;  and  then,  if  ever,  the  soul  is  fit  to  be 
cast  into  God's  mould. — Usher. 
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From  the  Cherokee  Phanix. 

New  Echota,  July  30,  1831. 

We  present  to  our  readers  this  week  a  par- 
ticular statement  relating  to  the  imprisonment 
and  treatment  of  the  Missionaries.  We  hope 
every  citizen  of  Georgia,  who  may  see  this 
statement,  will  attentively  consider  the  mea- 
sures which  the  state  has  thought  proper,  in  its 
sovereign  pleasure,  to  pursue.  It  becomes, 
also,  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  bear  in 
mind  that  this  is  the  "  humane  policy  "  of  the 
General  Government,  and  these  the  measures 
which  the  present  administration  is  now  open- 
ly abetting. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 
Jail  at  Camp  Gilmer,  ) 
July  11,  1831.  $ 

Dear  Sir, — Transactions  of  a  public  na- 
ture may  be  publicly  stated.  If  you  esteem  the 
facts  contained  in  this  communication  as  wor- 
thy of  publication,  it  is  at  your  disposal. 

You  already  know  that  I  was  arrested  last 
Thursday  evening  by  a  small  detachment  of 
the  Georgia  Guard,  under  command  of  Ser- 
geant Brooks.  He  inquired  the  state  of  my 
family,  and,  when  informed  that  Mrs.  Worces- 
ter was  still  confined  to  her  bed,  expressed  re- 
gret that  Col.  Nelson  was  not  present,  to 
whom,  he  said,  he  was  under  orders  to  bring 
me  to  Mr.  Hicks's,  ten  miles  distant.  When 
I  solicited  the  privilege  of  remaining  with  my 
family  till  morning,  he  complied,  leaving  two 
men  to  guard  me.  Through  their  kindness  I 
was  exempted  from  a  close  watch  during  the 
night,  as  I  slept  in  my  own  room  below,  and 
my  guard  in  another  above  stairs. 

In  the  morning  we  joined  Mr.  Brooks  at 
Mr.  Tarvin's,  and  rode  to  Mr.  Hicks's,  where 
Col.  Nelson,  with  others  of  the  guard,  was 
waiting  our  arrival.  I  requested  Sergeant 
Brooks  to  mention  to  Col.  Nelson  the  state  of 
my  family,  which  he  promised  to  do.  Wheth- 
er he  fulfilled  his  promise  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  am  certain  lie  had  not  spoken  to  Col.  Nelson 
when  Mr.  Thompson  inquired  of  him  whether 
I  was  going  on  to  Head  Quarters,  and  he  an- 
swered, Yes.  Perceiving  that  the  matter  was 
decided,  I  said  no  more.  After  eating,  I  was 
ordered  behind  the  baggage  wagon.  Thus 
far  I  had  received  none  but  kind  treatment, 
nor  heard  an  improper  word  from  either  of 
the  guard,  except  that  Mr.  Brooks  indulged 
his  propensity  to  profaneness.  We  had  pro- 
ceeded from  Mr.  Hicks's  about  three  miles, 
when  we  met  the  Rev.  Mr.  McLeod,  superin- 
tendant  of  the  Methodist  mission,  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Wells,  teacher  of  the  school  at  Chatoogy. 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trott,  and  by  permission 
of  Col.  Nelson,  they  rode  on  some  distance  in 
our  company.  In  the  course  of  conversation 
Mr.  McLeod  inquired  of  Mr.  Trott  whether 
he  had  been  chained  the  preceding  night. 
Mr.  Trott  answered,  Yes.  Mr.  McLeod  then 
asked  if  it  was  according  to  law  to  chain  a  pri- 
soner who  manifested  no  disposition  to  escape. 
Mr.  Trott  replied  that  he  thought  not.  but  said 
that  he  supposed  we  ought  not  to  blame  those 
in  whose  care  we  were  for  such  treatment,  as 
they  had  orders,  and  were  obliged  to  follow 
them.  To  this  Mr.  McLeod  replied,  "  It 
seems  they  proceed  more  by  orders,  than  by 


law."  At  this  expression  some  of  the  guard 
took  offence,  and  one  of  them  reproached  Mr. 
McLeod  for  it,  who,  in  reply,  asserted  the 
right  of  freedom  of  speech,  provided  he  said 
nothing  amiss,  and  added,  "  If  I  have  said  any 
thing  wrong,  I  am  in  your  power,  you  can  ar- 
rest me."  Several  of  the  guards  replied,  and 
a  few  words  more  had  passed  on  each  side, 
when  Col.  Nelson  rode  up  to  inquire  what  was 
going  on.  Being  told  of  the  expression  which 
had  given  offence,  he  asked  Mr.  McLeod 
where  he  resided.  Ee  replied,  "  In  Tennes- 
see." The  Colonel  then,  with  a  curse,  order- 
ed him  to  "flank  off."  Mr.  McLeod,  turning 
his  horse,  said,  "  I  will  if  it  is  your  command;" 
but  added,  hastily,  as  he  afterwards  said,  "You 
will  hear  from  me  again."  He  was  then  ri- 
ding away,  when  the  Colonel  ordered  him  to 
dismount,  and  lead  his  horse  along  after  the 
guard,  which  he  did.  The  Colonel  then  in- 
quired of  Mr.  Trott  if  he  was  "one  of  their 
circuit  riders,"  and,  on  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  had  his  horse  taken  from  him,  and 
ordered  him  forward  with  us. — A  tremen- 
dous torrent  of  curses  was  now  pouring  upon 
us,  chiefly  from  the  mouth  of  Serjeant  Brooks. 
Others  of  the  guard  indeed  joined  him,  in  too 
great  a  degree,  but  the  profaneness  and  obsce- 
nity of  Brooks's  language  could  not  be  exceed- 
ed by  any  thing  which  the  most  depraved  and 
polluted  imagination  could  conceive.  Not 
only  the  person  who  had  given  the  offence,  nor 
only  the  prisoners,  but  all  missionaries,  all  mi- 
nisters of  the  Gospel,  and  religion  itself,  were 
the  subjects  of  his  railing.  We  were  happy  in 
taking  to  ourselves  the  consolation  afforded  by 
the  words  which  he  tauntingly  repeated,  "  Fear 
not,  little  flock,  for  it  is  your  Father's  good 
pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom."  For  a 
short  distance  Mr.  McLeod  was  compelled  by 
Brooks  to  keep  the  centre  of  the  road,  through 
mire  and  through  water,  but  afterwards,  with 
the  rest  of  us,  allowed  more  liberty. 

Another  circumstance  occurred  during  the 
day,  not  within  my  observation,  but  which  I 
learned  from  Rev  Mr.  Thompson.  I  have 
mentioned  that  Rev.  Mr.  Wells  was  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  McLeod.  When  Mr.  McLeod 
was  arrested,  Mr.  Wells  took  his  horse,  and 
was  going  away  in  an  opposite  direction  from 
us,  when  he  met  Mr.  Thompson.  He  then 
turned,  intending  to  follow  Mr.  McLeod,  and 
offer  his  service  in  any  thing  which  occasion 
might  require,  particularly  in  case  of  his  being 
released.  After  riding  a  few  miles  they  came 
up  with  the  guard.  When  Col.  Nelson  saw 
Mr.  Wells  following,  he  ordered  him,  with  a 
threat,  to  ride  out  of  his  sight,  either  before  or 
behind.  Mr.  Wells  made  no  reply,  but  fell 
back  a  little,  and  followed  on.  Col.  Nelson 
dismounted,  cut  a  stick,  made  up  to  Mr.  Wells 
and  gave  him  a  single  blow  on  the  head.  Mr. 
Wells  then  said  that  he  had  a  right  to  travel 
the  public  road  and  should  do  it. —  According- 
ly he  persevered,  and  rode  on  till  he  came  to  a 
house  where  he  had  been  requested  by  Mr. 
McLeod,  through  Mr.  Thompson,  to  stop. 

When  we  were  within  a  few  miles  of  our 
stopping  place,  Mr.  McLeod  solicited  from 
Col.  Nelson  the  privilege  of  riding,  on  account 
of  severe  pains  in  his  hips  and  knees;  but  the 
Colonel  returned  answer,  that  Proctor  thought 


he  could  not  walk  at  first,  but  afterwards  got 
along  very  well. 

Near  night  we  arrived  at  Maj.  Dawson's 
about  22  miles  from  Mr.  Hicks's.  When 
about  to  lie  down  for  the  night,  the  prisoners 
were  chained  together  by  the  ancle,  two  and 
two. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  state,  that  Mr. 
Trott  had  been  arrested  on  Wednesday  at 
Two-runs,  and  taken  to  Dawson's  on  horse- 
back, thence  marched  on  foot  to  Hicks's  on 
Thursday,  and  back  again  on  Friday.  Proc- 
tor was  taken  on  Tuesday.  The  first  night  he 
was  chained  by  the  ancle  only.  The  second 
and  third  he  was  chained  by  the  neck  to  the 
wall,  as  well  as  by  the  ancle  to  Mr.  Trott.  On 
the  way  to  Hicks's,  and  back  to  Dawson's  he 
was  chained  to  the  wagon.  This  severity,  I 
suppose,  was  occasioned  by  his  having  made 
resistance  when  he  was  taken,  and  afterwards 
attempted  to  escape. — But  to  return. 

Sometime  after  we  had  lain  down,  another 
detachment  arrived  with  Dr.  Butler  as  prison- 
er. He  had  been  arrested  the  evening  before, 
and  had  fared  worse  than  any  of  us.  After 
crossing  the  river  three  or  four  miles  from 
home,  a  chain  was  fastened  by  a  padlock 
around  his  neck,  and  the  other  end  to  the  neck 
of  a  horse,  on  which  one  of  the  guard  rode, 
while  he  walked.  In  this  way  they  proceed- 
ed for  some  time  after  it  had  become  so  dark 
that  he  could  see  no  obstacle  which  might  be 
in  his  way,  the  horse  walking  with  a  quick 
step,  and  he  liable  at  every  moment  to  fall,  and 
thus  to  be  dragged  by  the  neck  till  the  horse 
should  stop.  When  he  had  walked  as  he  sup- 
poses, between  four  and  five  miles  after  he  was 
chained,  he  was  permitted,  on  representing  his 
danger,  to  ride  behind  the  saddle,  his  chain  be- 
ing still  fastened  to  the  neck  of  the  horse.  In 
this  situation  the  horse  fell,  with  both  his  ri- 
ders under  him,  and  in  such  a  position  that 
none  of  them  could  rise,  till  others  of  the  guard 
could  come,  ascertain  their  position  by  the 
sense  of  feeling,  and  roll  the  horse  over.  Dr. 
Butler  was  considerably  injured,  but  the  guard 
more,  having  as  he  supposes,  two  ribs  broken. 
After  this  Dr.  Butler  was  no  more  chained  to 
the  horse.  The  rest  of  the  way  that  night  he 
was  suffered  to  ride,  while  one  of  the  guard 
walked.  They  arrived  at  lodgings  about  mid- 
night, 14  miles  from  Dr.  Butler's.  After  they 
lay  down  Dr.  Butler  was  chained  by  the  ancle 
to  his  bedstead.  On  the  next  day  they  had  35 
miles  or  more  to  travel.  The  prisoner  was 
permitted  to  ride  much  of  the  way,  while  dif- 
ferent individuals  of  the  guard  walked.  He 
had  a  chain  around  his  neck,  not,  however, 
fastened  to  the  horse  but  at  his  own  disposal, 
In  chaining  hirn  the  guard  professed  to  act  not 
according  to  their  own  inclination,  but  under 
strict  orders. 

On  Saturday  morning,  as  we  were  crossing 
the  river,  Mr.  Thompson  stood  on  the  bank, 
waiting  to  speak  to  us  when  we  reached  it. 
Col.  Nelson  and  Serjeant  Brooks  were  in  con- 
sultation on  the  side  which  we  had  left.  Brooka 
then  called  across,  giving  orders  that  no  one 
should  be  allowed  to  speak  to  either  of  the  pri- 
soners privately,  and  that  no  letter  should  be 
delivered  to  them  or  by  them  without  being 
first  examined. 
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Proctor  was  now  permitted  to  ride  his  own 
horse,  which  had  been  made  prisoner  with 
himself.  His  chain  was  fastened  around  his 
neck,  and  left  at  his  command.  Dr.  Butler 
was  left  unchained.  The  journey  of  the  day 
was  about  35  miles.  When  we  had  travelled 
a  considerable  distance,  we  were  permitted, 
through  the  kindness  of  some  of  the  guard,  who 
themselves  walked  in  our  stead,  to  ride  4  or  5 
miles.  For  this  kindness,  we  were  afterwards 
told,  they  were  bitterly  cursed  by  Brooks.  Af- 
terwards, Mr.  Trott  being  about  to  fail,  the 
Cherokee  was  dismounted,  and  Mr.  Trott 
placed  on  the  poney.  Towards  evening 
Mr.  McLeod's  feet  had  become  so  sore,  that 
he  could'scarcely  walk,  and  solicited  the  privi 
lege  of  riding,  which  some  of  the  guards  would 
readily  have  granted,  but  Brooks  interfered, 
and  with  much  cursing  compelled  hirn  to  walk 
on.  Afterwards,  however,  perhaps  seeing  the 
difficulty  with  which  he  walked,  he  directed 
Mr.  Trott  to  dismount,  and  placed  Mr.  Mc 
Leod  on  the  poney.  Col.  Nelson  was  not 
with  us. 

We  passed  the  night  at  Mr.  Lay's.  All  ex- 
cept the  pqpr  Cherokee,  were  excused  from 
wearing  chains,  Corporal  Glenn,  who  had  the 
charge  of  us,  remarking,  that  he  had  received 
no  orders  to  chain  us,  and  had  not  himself,  any 
disposition  to  do  it. 

The  Sabbath  did  not  give  us  rest,  till  we  had 
travelled  22  miles,  which  brought  us  to  this 
place.  Mr.  McLeod  being  utterly  unable  to 
walk,  was  mounted  on  the  poney,  having  a  blan- 
ket and  a  bag  of  clothing  for  a  saddle,  and  a 
rope-halter  instead  of  a  bridle.  On  the  way  Mr. 
Trott  was  allowed  to  ride  several  miles  in  the 
wagon.  Doctor  Butler  and  myself  were  fa- 
vored by  the  kindness  of  two  of  the  guard  with 
a  ride  of  two  or  three  miles.  Arrived  at  Carnp 
Gilmer,  we  were  introduced  to  this  house, 
Brooks  remarking  as  we  entered,  "There  is 
where  all  the  enemies  of  the  state  of  Georgia 

will 'have  to  land; — there  and  in  h  .  " 

Another  prisoner,  Mr.  Samuel  Mayes  was  in- 
troduced at  night. 

Tuesday,  July  12. — Our  prison,  when  we 
entered  it,  presented  no  very  pleasant  appear- 
ance. The  floor  was  sufficiently  dirty,  and 
there  was  little  air  or  light,  and  a  very  unplea- 
sant smell.  All  these  evils  we  have  in  a  good 
measure  remedied,  so  that  our  dwelling  is  com- 
paratively comfortable.  The  want  of  air  and 
light  we  have  supplied  in  some  degree,  by  en- 
larging some  holes  already  made  through  the 
daubing  of  the  wall,  and  making  others  new, 
no  man  forbidding  us.  True  the  floor  is  rough, 
but  we  contrive  to  sleep  on  it  soundly  enough. 
We  have  no  chairs,  bench  or  table,  but  these 
arc  not  indispensable.  We  have  plenty  of 
wholesome  food  and  good  water,  and  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  blankets  for  the  night.  We 
have  no  chains  to  wear — Proctor's  was  taken 
off  on  his  being  put  in  jail.  Under  the  care  of 
a  merciful  Providence  we  all  enjoy  good  health. 
Though  not  at  liberty,  we  dwell  in  peace,  and 
with  peace  of  conscience  wc  arc  contented. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Wells 
arrived,  and  requested  an  interview  with  us. 
Mr.  Thompson  was  admitted,  but  Mr.  Wells 
was  refused.  The  restriction  is  still  maintain- 
ed, that  no  person  shall  converse  with  us  pri- 


vately, nor  any  letter  be  sent  away  unexamin- 
ed. 

Before  yesterday  noon  Mr.  McLeod  had 
sent  a  line  to  Col.  Nelson,  (Col.  Sanford  is  ab- 
sent,) requesting  an  interview.  This  morning 
Col.  Nelson  sent  for  him,  and  after  a  while  he 
was  dismissed,  but  not  allowed  to  return  and 
bid  us  farewell. 

Wednesday,  July  13. — We  remain  in  the 
same  place,  not  knowing  how  long  we  are  to 
remain,  or  what  is  to  befal  us  hereafter.  With 
confidence  we  commit  our  cause  to  Him  who 
judgeth  righteously,  and  cheerfully  await  the 
event.  I  speak  of  those  particularly  who  are 
missionaries. — If  we  are,  as  we  think  we  are, 
in  the  path  of  duty,  though  we  suffer  here,  we 
shall  rejoice  hereafter. 

I  will  now  close  this  communication.  Of 
what  yet  awaits  us  I  may  give  you  an  account 
at  some  future  time. 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

S.  A.  Worcester. 

Jail  at  camp  Gixmeb.  ) 
July  18,  1831.  $ 

Dear  Sir, — I  closed  a  communication  to 
you  last  Wednesday  of  considerable  length, 
which  is  still  in  my  possession,  but  which  you 
may  receive  hereafter. 

Last  Thursday  night  a  white  man  by  the 
name  of  Nellum  was  added  to  our  number. 
He  was  arrested  for  residing  in  the  prohibited 
territory  without  a  license.  He  said  he  was 
on  the  way  hither  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
license,  and  was  tarrying  for  a  day  with  his 
mother  on  the  way,  when  he  was  arrested 
You  know  that  the  law  makes  no  provision  for 
license  to  be  given  since  the  first  of  March,  and 
of  course  would  subject  Nellum  no  less  than 
the  rest  of  us  to  the  penalty  enacted.  How- 
ever, after  being  detained  till  yesterday,  which 
was  the  Sabbath,  he  was  set  at  liberty,  I  pre- 
sume on  the  ground  of  his  intention  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance. 

Saturday  evening  we  sent  a  request  to  Col. 
Nelson,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy. 
Col.  Ch.  H.  Nelson, 

Sir, — If  it  be  consistent  with  necessary  re- 
gulations, it  would  be  a  high  gratification  to 
some  of  your  prisoners,  if  Mr.  Trott  and  Mr. 
Worcester  might  be  permitted  to  hold  a  meet- 
ing to-morrow  evening  at  some  place  where 
such  of  the  guard  and  of  the  neighbors  as  are 
disposed  might  attend.  If  the  favor  can  be 
granted,  be  so  kind  as  to  give  us  an  answer  as 
soon  as  convenient.  We  wish  to  be  un- 
derstood that  we  should  all  greatly  desire  the 
privilege  of  attending. 

(Signed)  S.  A.  Worcester, 

J.  J.  Trott, 
Elizur  Butler, 
Samuel  Mayes. 
The  note  was  returned  to  us  with  the  fol- 
lowing answer  written  on  the  outside. 

We  view  the  within  request  as  an  imperti- 
nent one.  If  your  conduct  be  evidence  of 
your  character,  and  the-  doctrines  you  wish  to 
promulgate,  we  are  sufficiently  enlightened  as 
to  both.  Our  object  is  to  restrain,'  not  to  fa- 
cilitate, their  promulgation.  If  your  object 
be  true  piety,  you  can  enjoy  it  where  you  are. 
Were  we  hearers,  we  would  not  be  benefited, 


devoid  as  we  are  of  confidence  in  your  honesty. 
(Signed)  C.  H.  Nelson. 

After  dark  we  were  at  supper,  the  door 
of  our  prison  was  thrown  open  to  give  us  light. 
Several  of  the  guard  came  and  stood  by  the 
door,  and  one  of  them  commenced  insulting 
us,  and  me  in  particular,  with  such  language 
as  made  it  appear  that  even  Serg.  Brooks 
could  be  equalled  in  fihhiness  of  conversation  ; 
one  or  two  others  joined  him.  Such  men  do 
not  consider  that  they  are  paying  us  a  com- 
pliment by  taking  it  for  granted  that  profane- 
ness  and  obscenity  are  torture  to  our  ears. 
Afterwards  some  of  them  came  and  lay  down 
by  our  door  for  the  apparent  purpose  of  dis- 
turbing our  rest  by  their  talk,  One  reechoed 
several  times  (from  the  mouth  of  Brooks,) 
"  Fear  not,  little  flock." 

Chattakoochy,  Cherokee  Nation,  July  25. 

I  9m  now  on  my  way  home;  and  having  to 
tarry  a  little  time  here,  I  resume  my  narrative 
of  recent  events. 

On  Monday  the  day  of  my  last  date,  Mr. 
Thompson  and  Mr.  William  Rogers  arrived 
with  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  requiring  Col. 
Nelson  to  present  us  before  the  inferior  court 
of  Gwinnett  county,  at  Lawrenceville.  Sup- 
posing that  we  should  probably  be  taken  away 
the  next  morning,  and  should  have  to  walk. 
Dr.  Butler  delivered  his  saddle  bags  to  Mr. 
Thompson  to  be  carried  for  him  to  Lawrence- 
ville. We  were  afterwards  informed  that,  af- 
ter Mr.  Thompson  had  already  got  beyond  the 
line  of  Camp  Gilmer,  while  tarrying  a  little  at 
Scudder's  inn,  Col.  Nelson,  being  there,  or- 
dered one  of  the  guard  to  search  the  saddle 
bags,  saying  that  he  would  see  how  much  mat. 
ter  they  contained  for  the  Phcenix.  Accord- 
ingly they  were  thoioughly  but  vainly  searched. 
Col.  Nelson  said  afterwards  that  he  had  ano- 
ther object  in  searchinsr  them,  which,  however, 
he  did  not  explain.  This  was  done  in  presence 
of  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Scud- 
der. 

In  justice  to  the  individuals  composing  the 
guard,  it  may  be  proper  to  say  that  while  we 
were  in  jail,  only  two  or  three  individuals  of- 
fered us  any  insult,  most  of  them  treated  us 
with  civility,  and  some  with  kindness. 

It  was  not  till  Thursday  morning  that  we 
were  relieved  from  our  confinement.  The 
reason  afterwards  assigned  was  that  Col.  San- 
ford, who  did  not  arrive  till  Wednesday  even- 
ing, had  important  evidence  in  his  possession. 
This,  I  suppose,  must  have  been  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  War,  stating  that  missiona- 
ries were  not  agents  of  the  Gen.  Government, 
and  one  from  the  Post  Master  General,  in- 
forming the  Governor  of  my  dismissal  from 
office.  On  Thursday  morning  we  were  all 
furnished  with  horses,  and  set  out  towards 
Lawrenceville.  Instead,  however,  of  being 
presented  directly  before  the  court,  to  which 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  made  returnable, 
we  were  brought  before  a  justice  of  the  peace 
on  the  way,  and  all  of  us  by  him  delivered  over 
into  the  hands  of  a  constable  for  jail,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  contiiable  should  wait 
on  the  Col.,  till  he  could  appear  with  us  before 
the  inferior  court.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  night 
we  arrived  at  Lawrenceville.     Friday  was 
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spent  in  endeavouring  to  collect  the  justices 
of  the  court ;  and  not  until  near  noon  on  Sa- 
turday were  we  at  length  brought  before  them 
for  a  hearing.  In  trie  meantime,  on  Saturday 
morning  Dr.  Butler  was  seized  with  a  violent 
and  dangerous  attack  of  b;lious  cholic,  and  al- 
though, by  prompt  and  vigorous  medical  aid, 
he  obtained  relief,  lie  was  far  from  being  able 
to  attend  court.  Proctor,  also,  was  too  sick 
to  attend. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  court,  which  appeared  to  me  no  less 
singular  than  the  attitude  in  which  we  were 
presented  before  them — in  the  hands  of  a  con- 
stable to  be  committed  to  jail,  and  yet  in  the 
hands  of  Col.  Nelson  to  be  presented  before  a 
habeas  corpus  court.  It  is  sufficient  that  the 
decision  was  against  us  all.  We  all  gave  se- 
curity for  our  appearance  at  the  next  term  of 
the  Superior  court,  except  the  poor  Cherokee, 
who  was  anew  committed  to  jail. 

Doctor  Butler  and  myself,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Thompson,  remained  at  Lawrenceville  till  this 
morning,  and  experienced  from  some  of  the 
citizens  various  acts  of  distinguished  kindness, 
which  we  shall  bear  in  grateful  remembrance. 

With  much  esteem  I  remain  your  sincere 
friend, 

S.  A.  Worcester. 

Mr.  Boudinot, — We  have  seen  a  communi- 
cation addressed  to  you  by  Mr.  Worcester 
under  the  several  dates  of  July  11th,  12th  arid 
13th,  and  another  under  the  dates  of  July  18th 
and  25th,  and  testify  that  the  facts  contained 
in  those  communications,  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  ourselves  individually,  or  came  under  our 
observation,  are  strictly  correct. 

John  Thompson, 
Elizur  Butler. 

P.  S.  New  Echota,  July  28.  Since  I  clos- 
ed my  communications  I  have  not  had  oppor- 
tunity to  see  my  late  fellow-prisoners,  except 
Dr.  Butler,  or  their  testimony  would  have  been 
added  to  the  above.  It  can  be  procured  if  any 
of  the  facts  are  questioned. 

S.  A.  Worcester. 

For  "The  Friend." 

During  the  late  yearly  meeting  in  London, 
an  East  India  Brahmin,  attired  in  the  cos- 
tume of  his  country,  attended  the  meeting  for 
worship  at  Devonshire  house,  where  a  large 
and  interesting  assembly  was  convened — he 
was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  intelligence, 
and  understood  the  English  language  perfectly. 
During  the  whole  course  of  the  meeting  he 
conducted  with  much  solemnity,  was  very  at- 
tentive to  the  testimonies  which  were  delivered 
and  much  tendered  under  some  of  them.  Af- 
ter prayer  had  been  made,  a  female  minister 
rose  with  the  text  '<  Hear,  and  thy  soul  shall 
live" — In  commenting  on  which  she  alluded  to 
the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  the  subtility  of  the 
tempter  ancfthe  blessed  effects  of  obedience  to 
the  commands  of  God. 

After  meeting,  the  Brahmin  expressed  his 
surprise  at  the  preaching  of  the  woman  Friend, 
observing,  that'4  when  she  rose  from  her  seat, 
he  thought  she  would  very  soon  come  to  a 
conclusion — but  he  stood  in  reverence,  won- 
dering that  a  woman  could  be  enabled  to 


speak  so  long."  "  He  considered  it,  he  said,  the 
happiest  day  of  his  life,  and  hoped  he  should 
die  a  Friend." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

EXTRACTS. 

"  I  find  that  to  be  a  fool  as  to  worldly  wisdom, 
and  to  commit  my  cause  unto  God,  not  fearing 
to  displease  men  who  take  offence  at  the  sim- 
plicity of  Truth,  is  the  way  to  remain  unmoved. 
The  fear  of  man  brings  a  snare — by  halting  in 
our  duty  and  giving  back  in  times  of  trial  our 
hands  grow  weaker — our  spirits  get  mingled 
with  the  people — our  ears  grow  dull  as  to 
hearing  the  language  of  the  true  Shepherd,  so 
that  when  we  look  at  the  way  of  the  sincere 
followers  of  Christ  it  seems  as  if  it  was  not  for 
us  to  walk  in  their  footsteps." — J.  Woolman. 

"  Humility  is  a  strong  bulwark,  and  as  we 
enter  into  it  we  find  safety.  Being  unclothed 
of  our  own  wisdom  and  knowing  the  abase- 
ment of  the  creature,  therein  we  find  that  life 
to  arise  that  gives  health  and  vigour  to  the 
soul," — Ibid. 

"  It  is  a  great  favour  from  the  Lord'that  he 
is  pleased  to  cover  his  children  with  his  pure 
fear  and  to  array  their  souls  with  the  garment 
of  humility,  that  they  may  stand  in  his  presence 
with  acceptance,  waiting  to  be  taught  his 
ways,  and  in  meekness  to  be  guided  in  true 
judgment.  These  feel  the  necessity  of  mind- 
ing that  excellent  exhortation,  "  Be  ye  stead- 
fast, immovable,  always  abounding  in  the  work 
of  the  Lord." — J.  Churchman. 

MIRACLES. 

"After  his  (our  Saviour's)  resurrection,  he 
sent  his  Apostles  amongst  the  nations  ;  ac- 
companied with  miracles,  which  were  done  in 
all  parts  so  frequently,  and  before  so  many 
witnesses  of  all  sorts  in  broad  day  light;  that 
the  enemies  of  Christianity  have  never  dared 
to  deny  them  ;  no,  not  Julian  himself;  who 
neither  wanted  skill  nor  power  to  inquire  into 
the  truth,  nor  would  have  failed  to  have  pro- 
claimed and  exposed  it,  if  he  could  have  detect- 
ed any  falsehood  in  the  history  of  the  Gospel, 
or  found  the  least  ground  to  question  the  mat- 
ter of  fact  published  of  Christ  and  His  Apos- 
tles. The  number  and  evidence  of  the  mira- 
cles done  by  our  Saviour  and  his  followers,  by 
the  power  and  force  of  truth  ;  bore  down  this 
mighty  and  accomplished  Emperor,  and  all  his 
parts,  in  his  own  dominions.  He  durst  not  deny 
so  plain  matter  of  fact ; — which  being  granted, 
the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  doctrine  and  mission 
unavoidably  follows  ;  notwithstanding  whatso- 
ever artful  suggestions  his  wit  could  invent,  or 
malice  offer,  to  the  contrary." — Extract  from 
Locke.  He  afterwards  says,  "  To  one  who  is 
once  persuaded  that  Jesus  Christ  was  sent  by 
God  to  be  a  King,  and  a  Saviour  of  those  who 
do  believe  in  him,  all  his  commands  become 
principles:  there  needs  no  other  proof  for  the 
truth  of  what  he  says,  but  that  he  said  it :  and 
then  there  needs  no  more  but  to  read  the  in- 
spired books  to  be  instructed  ;*  (all  the  duties 
of  morality  lie  there  clear  and  plain,  and  easy 
to  be  understood.) 

*  With  a  mind  open  to  the  influences  of  divine 
grace. — Ed. 


ANECDOTE. 

"  A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath." 

Madame  de  Genlis  relaies  the  following  an- 
ecdote of  her  residence  in  Berlin  : 

"  My  saloon  had  two  doors  ;  one  opening 
into  my  chamber,  and  the  other  conducting  to 
a  private  stair  case  descending  to  the  court  ; 
on  the  platform  of  this  staircase  was  a  door  op- 
posite to  mine,  belonging  to  the  apartments  of 
an  emigrant.  This  man  was  of  a  savage  dis- 
position, and  never  saw  any  one  in  his  house. 
Some  one  had  given  me  two  pots  of  beautiful 
hyacinths  ;  at  night  I  placed  them  on  this  plat- 
form between  my  neighbour's  door  and  my 
own.  In  the  morning  I  went  to  take  them 
again,  and  had  the  disagreeable  surprise  to  see 
my  beautiful  hyacinths  cut  into  pieces  and  scat- 
tered around  the  pots  which  held  them  ;  I  easi- 
ly guessed  that  my  neighbor  was  the  author  of 
this  deed,  who  had  been  excited  to  it,  doubt- 
less, notwithstanding  his  French  politeness,  by 
the  libels  which  were  published  against  me. 
Not  wishing  the  affair  to  be  known,  I  did  not 
ask  more  flowers  of  the  persons  who  had  given 
me  these  ;  but  directed  a  servant  to  buy  me 
some..  Having  placed  these  in  the  pots,  I  at- 
tached to  them  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  I 
wrote  these  words — "Destroy  my  works,  if 
you  will,  but  respect  the  works  of  God."  At 
night  I  placed  them  on  the  platform — in  the 
morning  I  went  with  eagerness  to  see  what 
had  been  their  fate,  and  saw  with  great  plea- 
sure that  some  one  had  been  content  with 
simply  watering  them  ;  I  carried  them  imme- 
diately into  the  saloon,  and  placing  them  on 
the  table,  perceived  that  there  were  attached 
to  them  two  silk  strings,  each  having  a  charm- 
ing cornelian  ring.  The  emigrant,  apparently 
knew  that  I  was  then  making  a  collection  of 
bijotuerie,  and  wished  to  repair  his  wrong,  in 
this  manner.  I  was  much  touched  with  this 
proceedhjg,  which  divested  me  of  all  rancour." 

An  account  of  a  marvellous  stenographic  machine, 
invented  by  a  young-  Italian  of  the  name  ofGalli,  now 
in  England,  is  published  in  the  London  and  provincial 
papers.  The  following  is  an  account  of  its  properties. 

"  One  of  its  objects  is  to  enable  us  to  write  faster 
than  any  system  of  short  hand  hitherto  known,  or 
any  orator  can  speak.  But  this  is  not  all.  Many  co- 
pies of  a  discourse,  legibly  written,  may  be  taken  at 
the  same  time  while  it  is  rehearsing.  It  is  played 
upon  by  the  fingers,  like  a  musical  instrument,  and 
the  mauuscript  is  rolled  off  a  cylinder  during  the 
course  of  the  writing.  By  employing  it,  a  book  may 
be  copied  while  the  reader  is  perusing  it,  and  as  fast 
as  it  can  be  read.  The  judge  on  the  bench  may,  by 
its  means,  takedown  the  deposition  of  witnesses  while 
his  mind  is  intent  upon  the  bearings  of  evidence.  By  a 
little  habit  even  the  blind  may  be  made  to  use  an  in- 
strument which  will  enable  tbem  to  copy  faster  than 
any  short-hand  writer.  This  ingenious  machine  has 
many  other  advantages,  which,  if  realized  according 
to  the  inventor's  expectations,  will  produce  great 
changes  in  our  present  system  of  written  or  telegra- 
phic communications. 

London,  on  the  river  Thames,  is  ten  miles  long 
from  east  to  west,  and  six  andAhuarter  broad,  from 
north  to  south,  and  fifty  milesflreireumference.  Its 
population  is  1,500,000, — It  contains  70  squares,  800 
streets,  177,000  houses,  146  parishes,  as  many  church- 
es, 82  chapels  of  Ease,  15  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  6 
Synagogues,  7  Quaker  chapels,  153  Dissenters  cha- 
pels, 13  theatres,  4  medical  colleges,  33  hospitals,  72 
banks,  besides  numerous  other  public  institutions. 

Paris  is  four  and  a  half  miles  long,  about  three  and 
a  half  broad,  and  seventeen  in  circumference.  It  con- 
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tains,  750,000  inhabitants,  12  mayoralties,  12  palaces, 
16  bridges,  27  hospitals,  67  banks,  142  churches  and 
chapels,  80  fountains,  22  markets,  4  museums,  9  pri- 
sons and  14  theatres,  besides  numerous  other  public 
buildings, 

Constantinople  is  built  on  seven  hills.  Its  cir- 
cumference is  from  twelve  to  fourteen  miles.  Its 
population  550,000— houses  from  40,000  to  45,000. 
It  has  300  mosques,  35  Greek  churches,  130  baths, 
and  200  palaces  and  seraglios.  The  sultan's  palace 
said  to  be  the  most  splendid  in  Europe,  is  three 
miles  in  circumference. 

Canton. — It  is  said  that  shoemakers  form  the  most 
numerous  class  of  operatives  in  Canton  ;  the  number 
is  estimated  at  25,000.  Of  weavers,  there  are  about 
15000.  Of  lapidaries,  there  are  upwards  of  7,000. 
The  carpenters  and  cabinet  makers  are  estimated  at 
16,000.  There  are  above  18,000  trading  boats  of 
different  sizes,  which  pass  along  the  river  from  Can- 
ton to  Whampoa.  The  tanka,  or  small  boats,  in  which 
people  live,  and  which  pay  an  annual  fee  to  the  police 
are  said  to  be  upwards  of  50,000. — N.  Y.  Gaz. 

Society  Islands. — It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  nearly 
all  of  the  Society  Islands,  at  the  present  time,  are 
governed  by  women.  These  ladies  each  preside  at 
the  debates  of  their  chiefs  on  the  state  affairs  of  their 
Island,  and  take  an  active  part  in  them.  The  meet- 
ings are  open  to  all  the  natives,  and,  whether  of  high 
or  low  degree,  any  one  is  allowed  to  give  his  opinion 
on  the  subject  in  question.  When  a  measure  is  decid- 
ed on,  it  is  promulgated  as  a  law  from  the  chapels 
which  have  been  built  since  the  visit  of  the  missiona- 
ries to  the  islands.  In  the  debates,  the  women  gene- 
rally evince,  mentally,  qualities  superior  to  the  men, 
and  also  surpass  them  in  their  attainments  in  the 
missionaries'  schools.  Since  the  establishment  of  the 
missionaries  on  the  islands,  the  condition  of  the  wo- 
men has  undergone  a  great  change  ;  from  a  state  of 
abject  slavery  and  misery,  they  have  become  compa- 
ratively free  and  happy  ;  and  the  first  object  of  the 
natives,  on  visiting  a  ship  newly  arrived,  is  to  procure 
a  bonnet,  or  some  such  article,  for  their  wives,  their 
own  wants  being  a  secondary  consideration. 
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We  deem  it  a  duty  to  do  what  is  in  oftr  power 
towards  giving  publicity  to  the  statements  from 
the  Cherokee  Phoenix,  relative  to  the  Missiona- 
ries, which  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  the 
present  number ;  and  we  hope  that  editors 
very  generally  will  consider  themselves  under 
a  like  obligation.  There  is  an  awful  responsi- 
bility rests  somewhere  in  regard  to  those  op- 
pressions, and  the  cruelly  unjust  treatment  of 
the  aborigines  ;  and  it  is  a  plain  case,  that  the 
United  States  government,  by  its  measures, 
has  become  fully  indcntificd  therein  with  the 
state  of  Georgia.  That  our  readers  may  the 
better  be  able  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of 
the  nature  of  the  case,  we  refer  them  to  No. 
40,  page  319,  of  our  present  volume,  and  for 
the  same  reason  we  subjoin  below,  an  extract 
from  the  Phoenix  of  July  lGth. 

The  persecution  now  progressing  against  the  mis- 
sionaries seems  to  be  unrelenting,  which  proves  to 
our  mind  Hint  the  law  of  Georgia  against  tho  white 
men  was  particularly  intonded  for  them.  The  object 
of  the  Legislature  was  to  get  them  out  of  the  coun- 
try ;  but  as  it  would  have  been  too  outrageous  to  ef- 
fect this  without  so^prctext,  the  act  requiring  an 
oath  ofallegianco  flW passed  with  which  it  must 
have  been  known,  the  missionaries,  as  conscientious 
men,  could  not  comply.  This  being  tho  case,  it  was 
supposed  the  "only  alternative  loft  Uicm  to  avoid  the 
penalty  of  the  law,  was  to  remove  and  leave  their 
Churches  and  Schools.  But  as  some  of  them  have 
thought  proper  not  to  do  oven  thai,  they  aro  dragged 
about  aa  felons.  "  Law  enforced  to  tlrictness  some- 
times become  the  severest  injustice."    Such  is  the  act 


of  Georgia.  It  is  the  height  of  injustice  when  enforc- 
ed in  the  mildest  manner.  But  what  will  be  said  when 
the  present  proceedings  are  ahead  of  that  law!  when 
acts  are  committed  which  no  man  in  his  senses  will 
say  are  in  accordance  with  the  law  ?  The  following 
is  to  the  point. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  M'Leod,  superintendant  of  tho  Me- 
thodist Missions  in  the  nation,  and  not  residing  in  the 
Georgia  charter,  lately  returned  from  a  visit  to  Ten- 
nessee. He  merely  passed  this  part  of  the  nation  a 
few  weeks  since,  on  his  way  to  Creek  path  to  fill  an 
appointment  previously  made.  On  his  way  back  to 
the  Tennessee  side  of  the  Nation,  where  we  believe 
he  has  generally  made  his  stay,  when  but  a  few  miles 
from  Mount  Wesley,  he  met  the  Guard  conducting 
Messrs.  Worcester  and  Trott  to  their  head  quarters. 
He  was  arrested  by  them,  ordered  to  dismount  fsom 
his  horse  and  take  the  line  of  march  with  the  other 
prisoners. — Mr.  Wells,  stationed  at  Chattoooga,  was 
with  Mr.  M'Leod,  and  was  about  to  be  taken  also; 
but  on  making  proper  representation  as  to  his  location, 
he  was  permitted  to  go  on  his  way  if  he  thought  pro- 
per. He  followed  on  however,  supposing  that  he 
would  be  released  as  soon  as  he  got  to  Camp  Gilmer, 
as  others  have  been  who  were  arrested  under  similar 
circumstances. 

Now  under  what  law,  under  what  provision  of  any 
law,  was  Mr.  M'Leod  arrested,  and  compelled  to 
walk  fifty  or  sixty  miles  ?  It  becomes  the  good  peo- 
ple of  Georgia  to  see  to  these  things.  There  are 
many  in  that  State,  we  have  not  the  least  doubt,  who 
advocated  the  extension  of  the  laws  over  the  Indi- 
ans, who  would  deprecate  such  measure,  if  they 
were  but  properly  informed  of  what  is  going  on. 

We  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  another  point. 
The  state  of  Georgia  is  a  Christian  State — Its  laws 
founded  on  Christian  principles,  and  the  Governor, 
we  suppose,  is  at  least  a  nominal  Christian.  The 
superioi  iority  of  Christian  laws  over  the  rest  of  the 
world  consists  in  their  mildness.  The  guilty  are 
punished  not  in  any  way  which  may  partake  of  cru- 
elty, but  in  Inercg.  It  is  therefore  in  the  consti- 
tution of  Georgia,  most  porperly  made  the  duty  of 
the  governor  to  execute  the  laws  in  mercy.  It  has 
appeared  to  us,  however,  in  some  of  the  circumstan- 
ces we  have  related  in  the  execution  of  the  Georgia 
laws  over  this  nation,  that  there  has  been  exhibited 
too  much  of  a  vindictive  spirit.  The  case  of  Mr. 
Worcester  was  certainly  one  which  demanded  at 
least  forbearance  j  and  that  mercy  which  the  Gover- 
nor has  in  his  oath  promised  to  observe.  He  could 
not  have  removed  without  leaving  his  wife  on  a  bed 
of  sickness.  His  circumstances  were  known  to  the 
Guard,  who,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  were  dis- 
posed to  be  forbearing.  His  arrest  at  this  time,  we 
are  told,  ,was  founded  on  a  direct  order  from  the 
Governor  for  the  purpose. 

The  case,  also,  of  the  Cherokee  we  noticed  last 
week  as  being  under  arrest,  shows  in  what  spiritGeor- 
gia  laws  arc  executed.  It  is  said  that  they  found  him 
digging  gold,  and  when  they  were  about  to  lake  him 
he  took  a  gun  to  defend  himself.  After  ho  was  in- 
duced or  made  to  lay  that  by,  he  took  his  knife.  For 
this  he  was  severely  beaten  on  the  head  with  a  stick. 
On  this  part  of  the  story  we  have  nothing  to  say.  But 
after  he  was  in  the  power  of  the  guard — completely 
in  their  hands — when  it  was  impossible  ho  could  do 
them  injury,  he  was  chained  to  a  wagon,  and  in  that 
situation  compelled  to  travel  when  they  left  Oougil- 
logee.  This  is  the  information  wo  have  received. 

In  our  paper  of  last  week,  it  was  mentioned, 
that  Elizabeth  Robson,  so  well  known  here, 
and  affectionately  esteemed  for  the  amiable- 
ness  and  uniform  propriety  of  her  deportment, 
during  her  extensive  travels,  as  a  well  ap- 
proved gospel  minister,  in  this  country,  had  re- 
cently, with  the  concurrence  of  the  select  year- 
ly meeting  of  London,  embanked  on  a  religious 
visit  to  some  parts  ol  the  curopcan  continent. 
Since  then  we  have  read  in  one  of  the  daily 
papers  of  this  city,  an  amusing  article  copied 
from  a  foreign  Journal,  and  dated  Paris,  June 
21st,  which  at  first  view  we  thought  of  insert- 
ng literally  as  we  found  it,  but  on  furthcrcon- 


sideration,  shall  content  ourselves  with  giving 
only  the  sober  substance.  The  article  states 
that 1  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Robson,  belonging  to  the 
Socinty  of  Friends  at  Liverpool,  lately  arrived 
in  Paris,  accompanied  by  her  husband,'  that 
she  wished  to  have  a  religious  opportunity 
with  the  Queen,  and,  with  that  view,  applied 
to  Mr.  Bennis,  proprietor  of  the  Salons  hit- 
teraires,  in  the  Rue  Neuve  St.  Augustin,  who 
is  much  respected  by  the  Royal  Family,  and, 
indeed,  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  him. 
On  the  following  afternoon,  Mr.  Bennis  ac- 
companied the  fair  preacher  to  the  palace  of 
St.  Cloud,  where  he  obtained  an  immediate 

audience  of  the  Duchess  de  C  ,  Dame 

d'honneur  to  her  Majesty.'  The  account  pro- 
ceeds to  say,  that  on  making  known  the 4  re- 
quest of  his  companion,  Mr.  Bennes  entered 
into  an  explanation  of  the  creed  and  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Quakers,  when  the  Duchess,  with  a 
smile,  interrupted  him,  and  good  humoredly 
said,  in  English,  "  I  have  heard  of  these  bene- 
volent people,  the  trembleurs,  before  ;  and  as 
the  spirit  has  moved  the  kind  lady  to  seek  a 
hearing  from  the  Queen,  I  am  persuaded  that 
my  royal  mistress  will  not  disappoint  her." 
The  result  was,  that  an  audience  was  granted 
by  the  kind-hearted  Queen  ;  and  the  fair  Qua- 
keress, actually  "  held  forth"  for  nearly  an  hour, 
in  the  presence  of  her  Majesty  and  the  Prin- 
ceesses  !  On  her  leaving  the  Royal  apartment, 
the  Queen,  with  much  sweetness,  said,  "  I  am 
sensible  of  your  kind  and  christian  motives, 
I  entertain  the  highest  esteem  for  the  Society 
which  you  represent  so  ably  and  so  amiably  ; 
and  you  may  be  assured,  that  any  of  its  mem- 
bers who  visit  France  shall  meet  with  our  pe- 
culiar protection."  '  The  next  day  Mrs.  Rob- 
son,  escorted  by  her  husband,  set  off  for  the 
South  of  France.' 

The  Ship  Algonquin,  Capt.  William  West, 
in  which  our  friends  Jonathan  Taylor,  Chris- 
topher Healy  and  Stephen  Grcllete  went  pas- 
sengers, arrived,  after  a  passage  of  four  weeks, 
at  Liverpool  on  the  30th  of  the  6th  month. — 
A  letter  from  Liverpool,  dated  Liverpool,  7th. 
month,  8th.,  says  "Our  esteemed  friends  Ste- 
ven Grellete  and  company  arrived  safely  about 
two  days  ago.  Stephen  has  gone  Southward 
towards  Londor.  Jonathan  Taylor  has  gone 
to  attend  a  monthly  meeting  in  a  remote  part 
af  Lancashire,  and  Christopher  Healy  has  ap- 
pointed a  public  meeting  to  be  held  here  this 
evening.    They  are  all  well." 

Married,  in  Leicester,  (Mass)  at  the  Friends' 
Meeting  House,  on  the  3d.  inst.,  Charles  Hadwejj 
of  providence,  (K.  I.)  to  Sarah  Eaiile,  daughter  of 
Plint  Earle,  of  the  former  place. 

Education  in  France. — A  magnificent 
scheme  is  at  this  moment  in  operation  in 
Fiance,  to  afford  the  means  of  useful  and  im- 
proving reading  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
working  population  in  Fiance,  by  placing  a 
public  library  in  every  one  of  the  40,000  com- 
munes (or  parishes),  inlo  which  the  kingdom 
is  divided.  The  scheme  promises  to  be  suc- 
cessful: it  is  provided  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions, and  the  books  are  to  consist  of  the  best 
elementary  works  on  the  arts,  sciences,  litera- 
ture, history,  biography,  poetry,  and  other 
subjects,  selected  by  a  committee  in  Paris. 
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THE  JEWS. 

(Continued  from  page  355.) 

"  In  the  mean  time,  the  rival^hrone  in  Ba- 
bylonia, that  of  the  prince  of  lh%captivity,  was 
rapidly  rising  to  the  state  and  dignity  which 
perhaps  did  not  attain  its  perfect  height  till  un- 
der the  Persian  monarchs.  There  seems  to 
have  been  •  some  acknowledged  hereditary 
claim  in  R.  Houa,  who  now  appears  as  the 
prince  of  the  captivity,  as  if  his  descent  from 
the  house  of  David  had  been  recognised  by  the 
willing  credulity  of  his  brethren.  At  least,  if 
any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  a  speech  attri- 
buted to  R.  Jehuda,  that  if  R.  Houa  were  to 
make  his  appearance,  he  should  do  homage  to 
him  :  a  submission  which  would  not,  it  may  be 
thought,  have  been  extorted  from  the  Patri- 
arch of  Tiberias,  even  the  modest  and  humble 
R.  Jehuda,  unless  general  opinion  had  in- 
vested the  rival  chieftain  with  some  peculiar 
sanctity.  The  prince  of  the  captivity  might 
recall  in  his  splendour,  particularly  during  his 
inauguration,  some  lofty  reminiscences  of  the 
great  Jewish  monarchy,  under  the  ancestors 
from  whom  he  claimed  his  descent,  the  holy 
David  and  the  magnificent  Solomon,  though 
affectingly  mingled  with  allusions  to  their  pre- 
sent state  of  degradation.  The  ceremonial  of 
his  installation  is  thus  described.  The  spirit- 
ual heads  of  the  people,  the  masters  of  the 
learned  schools,  the  elders,  and  the  people,  as- 
sembled in  great  multitudes  within  a  stately 
chamber,  adorned  with  rich  curtains,  in  Baby- 
lon, where,  during  his  days  of  splendour,  the 
Resch-Glutha  fixed  his  residence.  The  prince 
was  seated  on  a  lofty  throne,  the  heads  of 
the  schools  of  Sura  and  Pumbeditha  on  his 
right-hand  and  left.  These  chiefs  of  the  learn- 
ed men  then  delivered  an  address,  exhorting 
the  new  monarch  not  to  abuse  his  power ;  he 
was  called  to  slavery  rather  than  to  sovereign- 
ty, for  he  was  prince  of  a  captive  people.  On 
the  next  Thursday  he  was  inaugurated  by  the 
laying  on  of  hands,,  and  the  sound  of  trumpets 
and  acclamations.  He  was  escorted  to  his  pa- 
lace with  great  pomp,  and  received  magnificent 
presents  from  all  his  subjects.  On  the  Sabbath, 
all  the  principal  people  assembled  before  his 
bouse ;  he  placed  himself  at  their  head,  and  his 


face  covered  with  a  silken  veil,  proceeded  to 
the  synagogue.  Benedictions  and  hymns  of 
thanksgiving  announced  his  entrance.  They 
then  brought  him  the  book  of  the  law,  out  of 
which  he  read  the  first  line  ;  afterwards  he  ad- 
dressed the  assembly,  with  his  eyes  closed  out 
of  respect.  He  exhorted  them  to  charity,  and 
set  the  example  by  offering  liberal  alms  to  the 
poor.  The  ceremony  closed  with  new  accla- 
mations, and  prayers  to  God  that,  under  the 
new  prince,  he  would  be  pleased  to  put  an  end 
to  their  calamities.  The  prince  gave  his  bless- 
ing to  the  people  ;  and  prayed  for  each  pro- 
vince that  it  might  be  preserved  from  war  and 
famine.  He  concluded  his  orisons  in  a  low 
voice,  lest  his  prayer  should  be  repeated  to  the 
jealous  ears  of  the  native  monarchs;  for  he 
prayed  for  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  which  could  not  rise  but  on  the  ruins  of 
their  empire.  The  prince  returned  to  his  pa- 
lace, where  he  gave  a  splendid  banquet  to  the 
chief  persons  of  the  community.  After  that  day 
he  lived  in  a  sort  of  stately  oriental  seclusion, 
never  quitting  his  palace  except  to  go  to  the 
schools  of  the  learned,  where,  as  he  entered, 
the  whole  assembly  rose  and  continued  stand- 
ing till  he  took  his  seat.  He  sometimes  paid 
a  visit  to  the  native  sovereign  in  Babylon  (Bag- 
dad). This  probably  refers  to  a  somewhat  later 
period.  On  these  great  occasions  his  imperial 
host  sent  his  own  chariot  for  his  guest ;  but  the 
prince  of  the  captivity  dared  not  accept  the 
invidious  distinction  ;  he  walked  in  humble  and 
submissive  modesty  behind  the  chariot.  Yet 
his  own  state  was  by  no  means  wanting  in 
splendour  :  he  was  arrayed  in  cloth  of  gold  ; 
fifty  guards  marched  before  him  ;  all  the  Jews 
who  met  him  on  the  way  paid  their  homage, 
and  fell  behind  into  his  train.  He  was  receiv- 
ed by  the  eunuchs,  who  conducted  him  to  the 
throne,  while  one  of  his  officers,  as  he  marched 
slowly  along,  distributed  gold  and  silver  on  all 
sides.  As  the  prince  approached  the  imperial 
throne,  he  prostrated  himself  on  the  ground, 
in  token  of  vassalage.  The  eunuchs  raised  him, 
and  placed  him  on  the  left  hand  of  the  sove- 
reign. After  the  first  salutation,  the  prince  re- 
presented the  grievances  or  discussed  the  affairs 
of  his  people. 

"  The  court  of  the  Resch-Glutha  is  described 
as  equally  splendid  ;  in  imitation  of  his  Persian 
master  he  had  his  officers,  counsellors,  and  cup- 
bearers. Rabbins  were  appointed  as  satraps 
over  the  different  communities.  This  state,  it 
is  probable,  was  maintained  by  a  tribute  raised 
from  the  body  of  the  people,  and  substituted 
for  that  which,  in  ancient  times,  was  paid  for 
the  temple  in  Jerusalem.  His  subjects  in  Baby- 
lonia were  many  of  them  wealthy.  They  were 
husbandmen,  shepherds,  and  artisans.  The 
Babylonian  garments  were  still  famous  in  the 


west,  and  probably  great  part  of  that  lucrative 
manufacture  was  carried  on  by  the  Jews.  Asi- 
nai  and  Asilai,  it  will  be  recollected,  were 
weavers.  It  is  said,  indeed,  in  the  usual  figu- 
rative style,  oT  a  Jew  merchant  of  Babylon, 
that  he  had  1000  vessels  on  the  sea,  and  1000 
cities  on  land.  They  prided  themselves  on 
their  learning  as  well  as  their  wealth.  Though 
(he  Palestinian  Jews  affected  to  speak  with 
contempt  of  Babylonian  wisdom,  yet  in  gene- 
ral estimation  the  schools  of  Nahardea,  Sura, 
and  Pumbeditha,  might  compete  with  Se- 
phoris  and  Tiberias." 

The  political  and  social  condition  of  the 
Jews  in  relation  to  the  people  around  them,  is 
a  subject  closely  connected  with  their  religious 
institutions. 

"The  origin  of  the  Jews  in  Italy,  or  rather 
in  Rome,"  says  Milman,  "  is  very  obscure. 
It  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  vast  number  of 
slaves  brought  to  the  capital  by  Pompey,  after 
his  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  These  slaves  were 
publicly  sold  in  the  markets;  yet  if  we  are  to 
believe  Philo,  they  were  emancipated  almost 
without  exception  by  their  tolerant  masters, 
who  were  unwilling  to  do  violence  to  their  re- 
igious  scruples.  Is  it  not  more  probable,  that 
there  were  some,  if  not  many,  opulent  com- 
mercial Jews  already  in  Rome,  who,  with  their 
usual  national  spirit,  purchased,  to  the  extent 
of  their  means,  their  unhappy  countrymen,  and 
enabled  them  to  settle  in  freedom  in  the  great 
metropolis  ?  The  passage  in  Cicero,  alluded 
to  above,  is  conclusive  evidence  to  the  wealth 
of  the  Jewish  community  in  Italy.  However 
that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  a  vast  number 
of  Jewish  libertines  or  freed  slaves,  inhabited 
Rome.  Tacitus  states  their  number  at  4000. 
It  appears  from  Josephus,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  8000  were  present  when  Archelaus  ap- 
peared before  Augustus,  and  a  vast  number 
poured  out  to  welcome  the  false  Alexander. 
They  formed  the  chief  population  of  the  Trans- 
tiberine  region.  They  shared  (that  is,  the  less 
wealthy)  in  the  general  largess  of  corn  which 
was  distributed  among  the  poorer  inhabitants 
of  the  city  ;  by  a  special  favour  of  Augustus, 
if  the  distribution  fell  on  a  Sabbath,  their 
portion  was  reserved.  They  were  expelled  by 
Tiberius,  and  a  great  numberdrafted  off  as  sol- 
diers to  the  unwholesome  island  of  Sardinia  ; 
by  Caligula  they  were  oppressed  ;  by  Claudius 
once  more  expelled,  or  at  Jeast  their  syna- 
gogues closed  on  account  of  the  feuds  between 
the  Jews  and  Christians.  Yet  here,  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  oppression  and  persecution  seemed 
not  to  be  the  slightest  check  to  their  increase. 
They  had  a  sort  of  council  or  house  of  judg- 
ment, which  decided  all  matters  of  dispute. 
To  this,  no  doubt,  either  in  the  synagogue  or 
law  court  attached  to  it,  St.  Paul  expected  to 
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g've  an  account  of  his  conduct.  The  numbers 
of  the  Jews  in  Rome  were  doubtless  much  in- 
creased, but  their  respectability,  as  well  as 
their  popularity,  much  diminished,  by  the  im- 
mense influx  of  the  most  destitute  as  well  as 
the  most  unruly  of  the  race,  who  were  swept 
into  captivity  by  thousands  after  the  fall  of  Je- 
rusalem. The  language  of  the  incidental  no- 
tices which  occur  about  the  Jews  in  the  Latin 
authors,  after  this  period,  seems  more  con- 
temptuous, and  implies  that  many  of  them 
were  in  the  lowest  state  of  penury,  the  out- 
casts of  society.  Juvenal  bitterly  complains 
that  the  beautiful  and  poetic  grove  of  Egeria 
was  let  out  to  mendicant  hordes  of  Jews,  who 
pitched  their  camps,  like  gipsies,  in  the  open 
air,  with  a  wallet,  and  a  bundle  of  hay  for  their 
pillow,  as  their  only  furniture.  Martial  alludes 
to  their  filth,  and  what  is  curious  enough,  de- 
scribes them  as  pedlars,  and  venders  of  match- 
es, which  they  trafficked  for  broken  glass. 

"  Of  their  establishment  in  the  other  provin- 
ces in  the  Roman  empire,  we  have  no  certain 
information.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  most 
extraordinary  fables  were  invented,  concern- 
ing their  first  settlement  in  Germany,  France, 
and  Spain.  Those  relating  to  the  latter  coun- 
try may  serve  as  a  specimen.  There  they 
claimed  descent  from  maritime  adventurers  in 
the  time  of  Solomon,  or  from  a  part  of  their 
race  transported  to  that  country  when  Nebu- 
chadnezzar conquered  Spain !  Hebrew  deri- 
vations were  found  for  many  ofthe  Spanish  ci- 
ties, which  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  even  of 
later  antiquaries,  the  early  settlement  of  the 
Jews  in  that  region  ;  forgetting  entirely  the 
close  affinity  of  the  Phoenician  and  Punic  di- 
alects with  the  Hebrew,  and  the  successive 
occupation  of,  at  least  maritime,  Spain,  by 
these  kindred  nations.  In  fact,  the  Jews 
spread  with  the  dominon  of  the  Roman  arms, 
part  as  slaves,  part  as  freemen,  with  commer- 
cial objects,  or  seeking  only  a  safe  and  peace- 
ful settlement.  Some,  no  doubt,  obtained  their 
livelihood  by  reputable  traffic  or  industry,  and 
attained  to  opulence;  others  were  adventurers, 
more  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means  by  which 
they  obtained  their  subsistence.  The  heathen 
could  not  but  look  with  something  ofthe  inte- 
rest excited  by  wonder  on  this  strange, 
unsocial,  and  isolated  people,  who  dwelt  among 
them,  and  yet  were  not  of  them.  While  the 
philosopher  despised  the  fanaticism  which  he 
could  not  comprehend,  the  populace  mingled 
something  like  awe  with  their  dislike.  The 
worse  and  more  destitute  of  the  race  probably 
availed  themselves  of  this  feeling  ;  many  half 
impostors  and  half  enthusiasts  gained  their 
livelihood  by  working  on  the  superstitious  ter- 
rors of  the  people,  who  were  never  more  open 
to  deception  than  in  this  age  of  comparative 
improvement.  The  empire  swarmed  with  Jew- 
ish wonder-workers,  mathematicians,  astrolo- 
gers, or  whatever  other  name  or  office  they 
assumed  or  received  from  their  trembling 
hearers." 

M  Many  Jews  were  no  doubt  settled  in  Ara- 
bia. Mahomet  found  them  both  numerous  and 
powerful,  and  a  Jewish  dynasty  had  long  sat 
on  one  ofthe  native  thrones  ;  but  this  subject 
will  come  under  our  notice  when  we  consider 
the  influence  of  the  progress  of  Mahometan' 
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ism,  as  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Jews. 
All  other  accounts  of  oriental  Jews,  at  this 
early  period,  are  so  obscure,  so  entirely  or  so 
nearly  fabulous,  that  they  may  wisely  be  dis- 
missed :  but  there  is  one  curious  point,  which, 
as  it  seems  to  rest  on  better  evidence,  demands 
more  particular  notice,-— the  establishment  of 
a  Jewish  colony  in  China,  if  not  anterior,  cer- 
tainly immediately  subsequent,  to  the  time  of 
our  Lord.  This  singular  discovery  was  made 
known  to  Europe  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  Father  Gozani,  who 
had  the  best  opportunity  of  obtaining  accurate 
information  both  as  to  their  history  and  the  ma- 
nuscripts of  the  law  which  they  possessed,  was 
ignorant  of  the  Hebrew  language.  It  was  in- 
ferred from  their  tradition,  in  our  opinion  some- 
what hastily,  that  Jews  had  been  settled  in  the 
co  untry  249  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
More  authentic  statements  fixed  their  intro- 
duction into  the  empire  towards  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Mingti,  of  the  dynasty  of  Han,  who 
reigned  from  58  to  75,  A.  C.  They  were  ori- 
ginally 70  sings  or  families,  and  settled  in  the 
cities  of  Nimpo,  Ning-hiu,  Hamtcheu,  Peking, 
and  Caifongfou.  Only  seven  remained  in  the 
middle  of  the  seveiiteenth  century  ;  all  in  the 
latter  city,  the  capital  of  Honan.  They  came 
from  Si-yu,  the  west  country,  and  their  He- 
brew language  betrayed  evident  signs  of  cor- 
ruption from  the  introduction  of  Persian  words. 
They  could  not  have  been  ofthe  earlier  disper- 
sion, for  they  had  the  book  of  Ezra,  and  high- 
ly reverenced  his  name.  They  knew  nothing, 
or  at  least  had  preserved  no  knowledge  of 
Christ  or  his  religion.  They  were  employed 
in  agriculture  and  traffic.  They  had  cultivat- 
ed learning  with  success  ;  and  some  of  them, 
as  it  was  attested  by  extant  inscriptions,  had 
been  highly  honoured  with  the  imperial  favour, 
and  had  attained  the  rank  of  Mandarins.  One 
of  these  inscriptions,  bearing  date  in  1515, 
praises  the  Jews  for  their  integrity  and  fidelity, 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  in  traffic,  in  the  ma- 
gistracy, and  in  the  army,  and  their  punctual 
observance  of  their  own  religious  ceremonies: 
it  assures  them  of  the  emperor's  high  esteem. 
They  paid  great  respect  to  the  name  of  Con- 
fucius ;  and  after  the  Chinese  customs  preserv- 
ed the  memory  of  their  fathers,  with  religious 
reverence,  on  tablets  insciibed  with  their 
names.  In  other  respects  they  were  strict 
Jews:  they  observed  .the  Sabbath,  lighting  no 
fire,  and  preparing  their  food  on  the  preceding 
day  :they  practised  circumcision  on  the  eighth 
day :  they  intermarried  only  among  themselves. 
They  believe,  according  to  the  Jesuit,  in  Pur- 
gatory, Hell,  Paradise,  the  Resurrection,  and 
the  last  Judgment  ;  in  Angels,  Cherubim,  and 
Seraphim.  They  neither  make,  nor  attempt 
to  make,  proselytes.  Their  sacred  edifice  (a 
remarkable  fact)  resembles  much  more  the 
Temple  than  the  modern  synagogue.  It  is  si- 
tuated in  an  open  space,  among  pavilions  or 
avenues  of  trees.  It  consists  of  a  nave  and 
two  aisles  ;  the  centre  is  divided  into  a  holy 
place,  and  a  holy  of  holies,  which  is  square 
without  and  circular  within  :  here  are  deposit- 
ed the  books  ofthe  Law,  and  the  s.icred  cham- 
ber is  only  entered  by  the  chief  priest.  The 
chief  priest  is  not  distinguished  by  any  splen- 
dour of  apparel,  only  by  a  red  belt  of  silk, 


which  passes  over  his  right  and  under  hia  left 
shoulder.  They  chant  the  sacred  scripture  and 
their  prayers,  as  Father  Cozani  had  heard  the 
Jews  in  Italy.  They  entertain  distinct  though 
remote  hopes  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 
Such,  in  a  brief  outline,  is  the  history  of  one 
branch  of  this  extraordinary  people  ;  thus  in 
the  eastern  as  well  as  the  western  extremity  of 
the  old  world,  resisting  the  common  laws  by 
which  nations  seem  to  be  absorbed  into  each 
other.  However  opposite  the  institutions,  the 
usages,  the  manners  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  dwell ;  whether  the  government  be 
mild  or  intolerant ;  the  Jews,  equally  inflexible 
and  unsocial,  maintain  their  seclusion  from  the 
rest  of  mankind.  The  same  principles  operate 
on  the  banks  of  the  Yellow  River,  and  on  those 
of  the  Tiber  or  the  Seine  ;  the  Jew,  severed 
for  ages  from  all  intercourse  with  his  brethren, 
amid  the  inaccessible  regions  of  the  celestial 
empire,  in  most  resp^ts,  remains  as  he  would 
have  been  if  he  had  continued  to  inhabit  the 
valleys  of  Palestine,  under  the  constant  and  im- 
mediate superintendence  of  the  national  chief 
of  his  religion,  the  Patriarch  of  Tiberias." 

%  — 

Extracted  for  "The  Friend." 
EDUCATION. 
"  Many  children  among  us  (the  Society  of 
Friends),  says  the  celebrated  Dr.  Fothergill, 
suffer  great  loss,  by  not  being  early  and  pro- 
perly made  acquainted  with  the  principles  we 
profess.  For  want  of  this  instruction,  they 
become  too  easy  a  prey  to  the  customs  of  the 
world  and  its  habitudes,  and  that  which  would 
be  a  hedge  about  them,  and  preserve  them 
from  many  temptations,  is  laid  waste,  and  all 
the  allurements  of  vice  and  folly  suffered  to  se- 
duce their  affections  to  their  ruin.  For  when 
they  cease  to  be  distinguished  from  others  by 
their  garb  and  deportment,  they  too  often  cease 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  world  by  their 
morals,  and  the  rectitude  of  their  conduct. 

"  Too  few  are  the  parents,  who  can  honestly 
say,  that  they  train  up  their  children  in  a  god- 
ly conversation,  in  plainness  of  speech,  behavi- 
our and  apparel ;  and  the  frequent  reading  of 
the  holy  Scriptures.  And  as  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  habituate  children  from  their  in- 
fancy to  silence  and  attention,  not  only  as  a 
preparation  to  their  advancement  in  a  religious 
life,  but  as  the  ground-work  of  a  well  cultivat- 
ed understanding,  it  ought  to  be  particularly 
regarded.  We  are  almost  the  only  professors 
of  Christianity,  who  acknowledge  the  use  of 
this  absolutely  necessary  introduction  to  Chris- 
tian knowledge  and  Christian  practice.  To 
have  the  active  minds  of  children  early  put  un- 
der this  kind  of  restraint,  to  be  accustomed  to 
turn  their  attention  from  external  objects,  and 
early  habituated  to  a  degree  of  abstracted  qui- 
et, is  a  matter  of  great  consequence,  and  may 
be  a  lasting  benefit  to  them.  To  this,  if  pro- 
perly trained,  they  are  inured  in  our  public 
assemblies,  and  to  sit  in  silence  with  decency 
and  composure." 

"Perhaps  no  means  would  be  so  well  calculat- 
ed to  give  children  this  habit,  as  the  adoption 
of  family  worship,  where  parents,  children,  and 
domestics,  might  daily  offer  unto  the  holy  One 
of  Israel,  the  sweet  incense  of  hearts  united  in 
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his  name.  I  am  far  from  recommending  any 
thing  which  would  be  inconsistent  with  our  re- 
ligious principles  and  practices,  or  with  our 
belief,  that  we  cannot  approach  the  Almighty 
acceptably  without  a  preparation  from  him. 
But  to  assemble  together  in  the  morning 
and  evening  to  read  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
and  to  sit  in  reverent  silence  before  him  in 
whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being, 
surely  must  be  as  reasonable  a  duty  as  public 
worship,  which  is  so  strictly  enjoined  ;  and  is 
not  the  command  given  to  the  Jews  equally 
binding  upon  us  ?  '  Hear,  Oh  Israel,  the  Lord 
our  God  is  one  Lord.  And  thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might.  And  these 
words  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  shall  be 
in  thine  heart.  And  thou  shalt  teach  them 
diligently  unto  thy  children.'  As  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  under  the  gospel  dis- 
pensation any  peculiar  change  passed  upon  the 
nature  of  man,  that  renders  him  more  suscepti- 
ble of  good,  or  less  liable  to  the  temptations 
and  sins  of  his.  natural  propensities,  or  the  in- 
road of  the  fell  destroyer  of  our  innocence, 
surely  our  children  need  as  great  care  and  stand 
as  much  in  need  of  religious  instruction,  as 
those  under  the  old  dispensation.  Observation 
and  experience  teach  us  that  piety  is  not  the 
spontaneous  growth  of  the  human  heart,  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  seed  of  sin  prevails  there, 
until  supplanted  by  that  seed  of  the  woman 
which  is  '  Christ  within,  the  hope  of  glory.' 
We  daily  see  the  sorrowful  inroads  which  the 
enemy  has  made  and  is  making  in  this  portion 
of  the  Lord's  vineyard,  and  where  shall  we 
look  for  the  remedy  ?  Where  shall  we  find  a 
counteracting  influence,  if  not  in  the  domestic 
education  of  our  children  ?  There  can  be  no- 
thing which  will  exercise  so  powerful,  so  uni- 
versal an  effect  on  our  Society  as  family  reli- 
gion ;  and  how  can  this  be  established  so  well, 
as  by  having  stated  periods,  in  which  heads  of 
families  may  daily  read  the  blessed  volume  of 
inspiration  in  the  circle  of  home,  and  seek,  in 
humble  reverential  silence,  for  a  qualification 
rightly  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  those  who 
are  looking  unto  them  as  to  '  Saviours  on 
Mount  Zion?'  If  this  were  the  uniform  prac- 
tice amongst  us,  a  practice  which  is  so  excel- 
lent that  it  is  no  marvel  Satan  has  marshalled 
his  forces  against  it,  and  tried  to  persuade  us 
that  it  is  form  without  substance,  we  should 
soon  see  a  different  state  of  things  prevailing  ; 
for  in  such  opportunities,  the  stubborn  heart 
has  been  melted,  the  dry  eye  moistened,  and 
the  tongue  has  been  loosed  to  speak  a  word  in 
season,  of  exhortation,  or  reproof,  of  tender- 
ness, or  encouragement,  and  sometimes  the 
spirit  of  supplication  has  rested  on  the  little 
gathering,  and  the  blessing  of  the  Most  High 
vocally  entreated.  But  not  less  precious,  nor 
less  instructive,  are  some  of  these  seasons, 
when  true  silence  covers  the  assembly  and 
every  heart  is  made  to  feel  that  there  is  a  God 
who  though  he  dwelleth  in  the  high  and  holy 
place,  is  also  with  him  that  is  of  a  contrite  and 
humble  spirit.  I  am  aware  that  many,  very 
many  times,  we  may  sit  in  these  domestic  meet- 
ings, without  any  sense  of  good,  and  do  we  not 
frequently  experience  the  same  trial  in  public  ? 
but  shall  we  thence  infer  that  we  need  not  go 


to  meeting?  yet  one  is  as  reasonable  an  infer- 
ence as  the  other.  Daily  observation  convinces 
us  of  the  necessity  of  labouring  on  the  farm, 
and  in  the  garden,  if  we  expect  to  receive  am- 
ple fruits  from  the  seeds  we  have  sown  :  we  do 
not  expect  that  our  children  will  learn  to  read, 
or  write,  or  attain  any  other  literary  accom- 
plishment without  instruction,  without  daily, 
persevering  diligence  ;  but  in  religion,  in  the 
culture  of  the  heart  and  the  soul,  too  manv 
seem  to  have  embraced  the  chimerical  idea, 
that  they  may  grow  up  as  plants  of  the  Lord's 
own  right  hand  planting,  without  care  on  our 
part,  or  labour  on  their  own.  If  this  were  so, 
whence  the  earnest  exhortation  ?  k  Bring  up 
your  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord.'  Does  not  this  call  for  daily  care, 
not  only  to  be  baptised  for  them,  but  to  labour 
diligently  in  word  and  in  doctrine,  to  instil  into 
their  minds  the  most  excellent  precepts  of  the 
gospel  ?  Not  only  to  point  them  to  the  meek 
and  lowly  Jesus,  but  to  lead  them  by  holy  re- 
straint under  his  cross,  and  inure  them  by  pa- 
rental tenderness  and  authority,  which  should 
be  inseparable,  to  bear  it  in  childhood  and 
youth,  so  would  they  find  in  riper  years  that  it 
would  bear  them  ;  and  parents,  and  children, 
and  servants,  all  who  form  the  domestic  circle, 
would  feel  its  hallowed  influence,  and  would 
be  one  another's  joy  in  the  Lord. 

"  Though  it  cannot  be  supposed  the  young 
and  active  minds  of  children  are  always  engag- 
ed as  they  ought  to  be,  yet  to  be  accustomed 
thus  to  stillness,  and  brought  to  curb  and  re- 
strain the  sallies  of  their  youthful  dispositions, 
is  no  small  point  gained,  towards  fixing  a  habit 
of  patient  recollection,  and  a  regard  to  deco- 
rum, which  seldom  forsakes  those,  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  it,  and  properly  instructed 
in  this  entrance  to  the  school  of  wisdom,  dur- 
ing the  residue  of  their  days." 


THE  FIRST  DOCUMENT  AGAINST  SLAVERY. 

Our  venerable  fellow-townsman,  Moses 
Brown,  has  copied,  in  his  own  hand,  and  sent 
us  for  publication,  a  document,  believed  to  be 
the  first  act  of  any  government  designed  to 
prevent  enslaving  the  blacks.  It  is  honoura- 
ble to  the  state.  Our  respected  correspondent 
accompanies  the  copy  with  some  appropriate 
remarks,  exhibiting  a  remarkable  instance  of 
vigorous  intellect  and  active  philanthropy,  at 
an  extreme  age,  when,  in  the  common  course 
of  nature,  the  strength  of  man  faileth,  and  he 
becomes  as  a  child. 

For  Ihe  Dai  y  Advertiser  and  American. 

Observing  in  the  "transcribed  state  record, 
an  ancient  act  of  our  government,  I  send  a 
copy  for  publication,  as  it  shows  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  day  had  a  much  better  idea  of  li- 
berty and  the  rights  of  man,  than  too  many  of 
their  descendants  now  have  ;  and  that  too,  at 
a  time  when  Roger  Williams  was  gone  to 
England,  so  not  enacted  by  him  ;  which  I 
mention  because  the  just  credit  due  to  others 
of  our  ancestors,  has  not  only  been  neglected, 
but  has  been  ascribed  to  him  by  writers  re- 
specting our  liberties,  civil  and  religious.  It 
will,  f  »hope,  serve  as  a  memento  to  our  mem- 
bers of  congress,  to  do  all  they  can  to  remove 


the  reproach  which  lays  on  the  congress  of 
the  United  States,  by  suffering  slavery,  and 
kidnapping  people  of  colour,  and  selling  them 
into  slavery,  to  continue  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, under  their  immediate  government,  to 
the  disgrace  of  the  United  States,  and  of  every 
state  in  the  general  government  that  does  not 
instruct  their  members  to  use  their  endeavours 
to  have  that  black  slain  removed  from  our 
country. 

"  At  a  General  Court  held  at  Warwick,  the 
18th  of  May,  1652. 

"  Whereas  there  is  a  common  course  prac- 
tised among  Englishmen,  to  buy  negroes  to 
that  end  they  may  have  them  for  service  or 
slaves  for  ever ;  for  the  preventing  of  such 
practices  among  us,  let  it  be  ordered,  that  no 
black  mankind  or  white  being  shall  be  forced, 
by  covenant,  bond,  or  otherwise,  to  serve  any 
man  or  his  assignees  longer  than  ten  years,  or 
until  tbey  come  to  be  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  if  they  be  taken  in  under  fourteen,  from 
the  time  of  their  coming  within  the  liberties 
of  this  Colony — at  the  end  or  term  of  ten 
years,  to  set  them  free,  as  the  manner  is  with 
the  English  servants.  And  that  man  that  will 
not  let  them  go  free,  or  shall  sell  them  away 
elsewhere,  to  that  end  they  may  be  enslaved 
to  others  for  a  longer  time,  he  or  they  shall 
forfeit  to  the  colony  forty  pounds." 

To  the  credit  of  the  members  that  enacted 
this  law,  I  subjoin  their  names  from  the  re- 
cord. 

The  general  officers  were  John  Smith,  Pre- 
sident :  Thomas  Olney,  General  Assistant, 
from  Providence  :  Samuel  Gorton,  from  War- 
wick :  John  Green,  General  Recorder:  Randal 
Holden,  Treasurer :  Hugh  Bewett,  General 
Sergeant. 

The  commissioners  were,  from  Providence, 
— Robert  Williams,  Gregory  Dexter,  Richard 
Waterman,  Thomas  Harris,  William  Wicken- 
den,  and  Hugh  Bewett :  from  Warwick, — Sa- 
muel Gorton,  John  Wickes,  John  Smith, 
Randal  Holden,  John  Green,  Jr.  and  Ezekiel 
Holliman. 

Rhode  Island  American  and  Gazette. 

Effects  of  Christianity  on  the  mind  in  sickness. 

Before  the  glad  tidings  of  pardon  and  peace 
in  a  future  life  on  certain  conditions,  had  been 
proclaimed  to  the  world  by  our  Redeemer,  so 
much  intense  suffering,  nay,  much  less  than 
that  which  is  endured  by  a  patient  under  a 
fatal  illness,  was  considered  by  the  most  en- 
lightened Romans,  as  a  sufficient  reason  for 
ridding  themselves  abruptly  of  life.  The  first 
book  of  Pliny's  Letters  furnishes  us  with  two 
instances  of  friends  of  his,  one  of  whom  had 
recourse  to  this  apparently  common  practice ; 
and  the  other  intended  to  resort  to  it,  if  the 
physician  should  pronounce  his  malady  a  mor- 
tal one.  Their  creed  admitted  an  independent 
exercise  of  their  free-will  and  pleasure  in  the 
disposal  of  their  lives  ; 

Ipse  deus,  simul  atquo  volam  me  solvet — 

 Moriar,  Mors  ultima  linea  rerum  est. 

Horace,  Epist.  16. 

But  the  Christian  has  a  higher  motive  for 
submitting  himself  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  and 
for  taking  his  sufferings  patiently.  He  believes 
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that  the  present  life  is  a  life  of  probation  only, 
and  that  what  he  now  endures,  may  be  a  neces- 
sary trial  of  his  failh  and  obedience  ;  and  that 
by  a  merciful  dispensation,  the  great  Creator 
may  make  use  of  pain  as  an  instrument,  by 
which  he  would  detach  him  from  this  beautiful 
world,  in  which  infinite  goodness  had  sent  him 
down  only  for  a  temporary  sojournment,  intend- 
ing him  for  another  and  better  existence  here- 
after. Of  the  great  number  to  whom  it  has 
been  my  professional  duty  to  have  administered 
in  the  last  hours  of  their  lives,  I  have  sometimes 
felt  surprised,  that  so  few  have  appeared  re- 
luctant to  go  to  "that  undiscovered  country, 
from  whose  bourne  no  traveller  returns." 
Many,  we  may  easily  suppose,  have  manifested 
thi3  willingness  to  die,  from  an  impatience  of 
suffering,  or  from  that  passive  indifference, 
which  is  the  result  of  debility  and  extreme 
bodily  exhaustion.  But,  I  have  seen  those 
who  have  arrived  at  a  fearless  contemplation 
of  the  future,  from  faith  in  the  doctrine  which 
our  religion  teaches.  Such  men  were  not 
only  calm  and  supported,  but  even  cheerful  in 
the  hour  of  death,  and  I  never  quitted  such  a 
sick  chamber  without  a  wish,  "  that  my  last 
end  may  be  like  theirs." 

Sir  Henry  Halford's  Essays. 

A  FAITHFUL  DOG. 

A  great  many  instances  of  the  sagacity  and 
faithfulness  of  dogs  are  on  record  ;  an  interest- 
ing work,  entitled  Chiens  Celebres,  contain- 
ing sketches  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  canine  species,  has  been  published  by 
the  French.  To  the  long  list  of  these  faithful 
animals  already  recorded,  perhaps  the  follow- 
ing is  not  unworthy  to  be  added.  The  inci- 
dent we  are  about  to  relate  took  place  about 
two  years  since,  and  was  told  us  by  the  gentle- 
man who  owed  his  life  to  the  sagacity  and 
faithfulness  of  the  dog. 

He  was  clerk  in  a  country  store  in  Connecti- 
cut, and  the  dog  was  accustomed  to  sleep  in 
his  bed  room,  which  was  partitioned  off  in  one 
corner  of  the  store.  It  was  a  season  of  the 
year  when  country  merchants  purchase  pork 
of  the  neighbouring  farmers,  and  in  the  cellar 
ofthe  store  there  were  conveniences  for  trying 
out  lard.  Late  one  evening,  after  the  cellar 
had  been  thus  occupied,  the  clerk,  supposing 
all  safe,  had  retired  to  rest.  But  very  early 
the  next  morning  he  was  awakened  by  the  dog, 
who,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  sprang  upon 
the  bed  where  he  was  sleeping.  He  licked 
his  face,  whined,  and  showed  signs  of  uneasi- 
ness !  But  the  young  man,  having  no  suspicion 
that  any  thing  was  wrong,  and  not  liking  to  be 
disturbed,  drove  the  dog  down,  covered  bis 
face,  and  again  composed  himself  to  rest. 

But  in  less  than  a  minute  the  dog  again 
leaped  upon  the  bed,  and  finding  the  clerk  had 
covered  his  head,  he  began  by  pulling  off  the 
clothes.  "Down!  down!  Carlo,"  said  the 
clerk,  and  again  pushed  him  off.  But  the 
faithful  animal  was  not  to  be  thus  baffled.  He 
whined  earnestly,  scratched  the  door,  ran  back 
to  the  bed,  looking  imploringly  at  the  young 
man,  and  again  returned  to  the  door,  scratch- 
ing and  whining.  Still  the  clerk  not  being 
disposed  to  rise,  he  once  more  sprang  upon 


the  bed,  and  with  more  violence  than  before 
endeavoured  to  pull  of  the  clothes. 

Finding  he  could  not  rest  and  supposing 
the  dog  merely  wanted  to  get  out,  the  young 
man  got  up  and  opened  the  bed  room  door  ; 
but  instead  of  the  dog  making  for  the  outer 
door  he  immediately  ran  to  that  of  the  cellar, 
at  which  he  began  scratching  and  whining 
more  earnestly  than  ever. 

Can  there  be  thieves  in  the  cellar  ?"  said 
the  young  man  to  himself — "  at  all  events  I'll 
see."  He  seized  the  first  thing  he  could  lay 
hold  of  for  defence,  and  opening  the  cellar 
door,  he  there  discovered  an  enemy  more  ter- 
rible than  thieves.  The  cellar  was  on  fire. 
It  had  caught  the  lard  and  some  other  com- 
bustibles, and  was  rapidly  approaching  some 
hogsheads  of  fourth  proof  brandy.  A  few 
pails  of  water,  however,  promptly  applied, 
extinguished  the  flames.  The  heat  had  already 
warped  the  heading  of  the  hogsheads,  and  a 
few  minutes  more  would  have  sufficed  for  an 
explosion.  There  was  also  just  over  the  fire 
a  keg  of  gunpowder. 

It  was  owing  alone  to  the  sagacity  and  faith- 
fulness of  the  dog,  that  the  store  was  saved 
from  destruction  and  the  young  man  from 
death. — N.  Y.  Constellation. 

The  gigantic  whale. — The  skeleton  of 
the  gigantic  whale  is  to  be  seen  in  the  booth 
erected  to  receive  its  remains,  opposite  the 
King's  *Mews.  The  naturalist  will  be  delighted 
with  the  present  opportunity  of  inspecting  the 
most  perfect  existing  specimen  of  the  cetaceous 
tribe  ever  exhibited  ;  the  articulation  of  the 
skeleton  is  complete,  the  interstices  between 
the  vertebrae  are  filled  with  a  composition 
painted  to  resemble  the  adjoining  bone  ;  the 
whole  is  fixed  together  on  iron  stands,  the  ribs 
depending  in  their  natural  position  by  hooks 
and  eyes  ofthe  same  metal.  The  belly  of  the 
whale  is  fitted  up  with  a  table  and  chairs, 
containing  an  album,  some  books  of  natural 
history,  and  other  incidental  incitements  to 
curiosity. 

The  following  are  the  precise  dimensions  of 
the  whale  : — Total  length  of  the  animal  95 
French  feet ;  length  of  the  head  22  ;  length 
of  the  tongue,  20  ;  height  of  the  cranium,  4?  ; 
length  of  tiie  vertebral  column,  69£  ;  number 
of  the  vertebras,  62  ;  length  of  the  ribs,  9 ; 
number  of  ditto,  28  ;  length  of  the  fins,  12£  ; 
length  of  the  fingers,  4£  ;  width  of  the  tail, 
22£  ;  length  of  ditto,  3  ;  weight  of  the  animal, 
480,000  lbs.  :  weight  of  the  oil,  40,000  ; 
weight  of  the  rotten  flesh  buried  in  the  sand, 
170,000. 

The  upper  jaw  is  fitted  up  with  800  fanons 
or  whalebones.  From  the  calculation  made 
by  Monsieur  le  Baron  Cuvier  and  the  profes- 
sors of  the  king's  gallery,  that  enormous  ceta- 
ceous animal  must  have  lived  eight  or  ten 
centuries. 

The  whale  was  found  sporting  in  the  North 
sea,  between  Belgium  and  England,  on  the  3d 
of  November,  1827,  by  a  crew  of  fishermen. 
This  boat  being  too  light  of  tonnage  and  sail  to 
move  such  an  enormous  mass,  hailed  two  other 
boats  to  their  assistance,  and  the  three  to- 
gether towed  the  whale  on  shore,  and  arrived 


in  sight  of  Ostend  harbour  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  4th  of  November,  1827  ; 
being  then  high  water.  At  the  moment  the 
whale  was  just  going  to  enter  the  harbour,  the 
cable  with  which  it  was  fastened  to  the  boats 
broke,  and  it  was  cast  on  the  sands  on  the  east 
side  of  the  harbour.  It  was  there  that  the 
preparatory  operations  were  made. 

London  paper. 


The  annexed  feeling  and  beautiful  lines  are  said  to 
have  been  written  by  a  young  English  lady,  who  had 
experienced  much  affliction.  There  is  a  devotedness, 
a  spirit  of  religion,  running  through  it,  which  cannot 
fail  to  touch  the  most  obdurate  heart. — Hartford  pa. 
per. 

Jesus  !  I  my  cross  have  taken, 

All  to  leave,  and  follow  thee; 
Naked,  poor,  despised,  forsaken, — 

Thou,  from  hence,  my  all  shalt  be  ! 
Perish  every  fond  ambition. 

All  I've  sought,  or  hoped,  or  known  ; 
Yet  how  rich  is  my  condition, — 

God  and  heaven  are  all  my  own ! 

Let  the  world  despise  and  leave  me. 

They  have  left  my  Saviour  too ; 
Human  hopes  and  looks  deceive  me. 

Thou  art  not,  like  them,  untrue : 
And  whilst  thou  shalt  smile  upon  me, 

God  of  wisdom,  love,  and  might, 
Friends  may  hate  and  foes  may  scorn  me, 

Show  thy  face,  and  all  is  right. 

Go,  then,  earthly  fame  and  treasure, 

Come  disaster,  scorn,  and  pain, 
In  thy  service  pain  is  pleasure, 

With  thy  favour  loss  is  gain : 
I  have  called  thee — Abba,  Father, 

I  have  set  my  heart  on  thee ; 
Storms  may  howl  and  clouds  may  gather. 

All  must  work  for  good  to  me. 

Soul !  then  know  thy  full  salvation, 

Rise  o'er  sin,  and  fear,  and  care; 
Joy  to  find  in  every  station 

Something  still  to  do  or  bear  ! 
Think  what  spirit  dwells  within  thee, 

Think  what  heavenly  bliss  is  thine ; 
Think  that  Jesus  died  to  save  thee, — 

Child  of  heaven,  canst  thou  repine  ? 

Haste  thee  on  from  grace  to  glory, 

Armed  by  failh  and  winged  by  prayer; 
Heaven's  eternal  day's  before  thee, 

God's  own  hand  shall  guide  thee  there; 
Soon  shall  close  thy  earthly  mission, 

Soon  shall  pass  thy  pilgrim  days, 
Hope  shall  change  to  glad  fruition, 

Faith  to  sight  and  prayer  to  praise. 


Died,  on  the  evening  of  the  23d  inst.,  after  a  short 
but  severe  illness,  Abigail  S.  Folwell,  aged  32  years, 
daughter  of  William  Folwell.  It  may  be  satisfac- 
tory to  those  of  her  friends,  who  were  not  present  to 
witness  her  peaceful  close,  to  learn,  that  by  obedience 
to  the  power  of  redeeming  love,  she  had  evidently  been 
preparing  for  the  awful  change.  In  the  course  of  her 
illness,  she  expressed  her  belief  that  she  should  not  re- 
cover, and  observed  to  a  near  connection  the  day  before 
her  decease,  "  I  am  going,  not  my  will  but  thine,  Oh 
God  !  be  done."  At  another  time  she  said,  "Oh,  how 
can  any  one  desire  to  lay  waste  the  atonement  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  He  has  been  a  blessed 
Saviour  to  me.  He  died  for  me  ;  poor  vile  me  !"  She 
also  expressed,  that  she  had  received  the  assurance, 
that  He  would  be  with  her  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death.  We  may  therefore  have  the  con- 
solation of  believing,  that  through  the  mercy  of  God, 
in  Christ  Jesus,  "  another  redeemed  spirit  hae  risen 
out  of  the  trials  of  time,  into  the  riches  of  eternity." 
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*        Tor  "The  Friend." 
THE  MARTYRS. 

IRENJEUS. 

It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  particular  no* 
tice  that  in  the  conversations  which  our  ador- 
able Redeemer  condescended  to  hold  with  his 
immediate  followers,  respecting  the  treatment 
they  should  receive  from  the  world,  he  invaria- 
bly taught  them  to  anticipate  nothing  better 
than  hatred,  derision,  and  persecution.  Be- 
tween the  spirit  of  the  gospel  and  that  of  the 
world  there  exists  a  deep-rooted  and  intermi- 
nable hostility,  as  active  and  determined  at  the 
present  day  as  it  was  during  the  period  when 
the  martyrs  sealed  their  testimony  with  their 
blood  ;  and  all  those  now,  who  will  live  godly 
in  Christ  Jesus  must  expect  to  suffer  persecu 
tion,  in  some  form  or  other,  from  those  who 
are  under  the  government  of  that  spirit  which 
is  opposed  to  the  pure  and  peaceable  reign  of 
the  Messiah.  11  Ye  shall  be  hated,  said  Christ, 
of  all  men,  for  my  name  sake — they  shall 
lay  their  hands  on  you  and  persecute  you,  de- 
livering you  up  to  the  synagogues  and  to  pri- 
sons, being  brought  before  kings  and  rulers  for 
my  name  sake — ye  shall  be  betrayed  both 
by  parents,  and  brethren,  and  kinsfolks,  and 
friends,  and  some  of  you  shall  they  cause  to 
be  put  to  death — yea  the  time  cometh,  that 
whosoever  killeth  you  will  think  that  he  doth 
God  service."  It  is  no  weak  argument  for  the 
divine  origin  of  the  christian  religion  that  its 
Founder  should  thus  accurately  and  explicitly 
forewarn  his  followers  of  the  perils  which 
awaited  them  in  consequence  of  their  adher- 
ence to  him  an  J  his  doctrines.  An  impostor 
who  sought  to  gain  disciples  and  to  render 
his  teaching  popular  among  such  a  nation  as 
the  Jews,  would  not  be  likely  to  represent  his 
principles  in  so  repulsive  a  point  of  view. 

But  while  our  Lord  predicted  the  sufferings 
which  those  must  endure  who  embraced  his 
religion,  in  direct  opposition  to  human  policy 
and  wisdom,  he  also  instructed  them  to  rejoice 
and  be  exceeding  glad  that  they  were  account- 
ed worthy  thus  to  suffer  affliction,  and  scorn, 
and  peril,  for  his  name  and  testimony  sake  ; 
inasmuch  as  it  was  an  evidence  that  they  were 
not  conformed  to  the  spirit  and  maxims  of  the 
world,  which  is  at  enmity  with  God,  and  be- 
cause their  patient  endurance  would  secure 
for  them  a  crown  of  unfading  glory  in  another 
and  a  better  world.  "  If  ye  were  of  the 
world,  said  he,  the  world  would  love  its  own  ; 
but  because  ye  are  not  of  the  world,  but  I  have 
chosen  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore  the 
world  hateth  you.  Blessed  are  ye  when 
men  shall  revile  you,  and  persecute  you,  and 
shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely 
for  my  sake  ;  rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad  for 
great  is  your  reward  in  heaven."  Surely  ne- 
ver were  lessons  inculcated  more  directly  at 
variance  with  the  dictate.*  of  earthly  wisdom  or 
the  will  and  inclinations  of  men — lessons  which 
were  less  likely  to  meet  the  approbation  of 
selfish  and  carnal  men,  or  that  could  portray 
in  stronger  colours  the  mortification  and  self- 
denial  which  all  those  must  practice  who  be- 
come in  reality  the  faithful  disciples  of  the  cru- 
cified and  despised  Saviour.  How  fully  our 
Lord's  predictions  haye  been  verified,  the  suf- 
ferings of  his  faithful  martyrs  in  different  ages 


of  the  Church  bear  ample  testimony  ;  and 
though  the  arm  of  civil  power  is  now  restrain- 
ed from  inflicting  corporal  punishment  on  ac- 
count of  religious  opinions,  and  persecution  in 
that  sense  of  the  term  is  unknown  under  our 
liberal  and  happy  form  of  government,  yet  the 
enmity  of  the  world  towards  the  sincere  chris- 
tian is  not  lessened — nor  is  he  to  expect  at  the 
hands  of  those  who  live  in  its  spirit  any  real 
approbation  of  the  course  he  is  pursuing.  In- 
deed, his  Lord  and  Master  has  taught  him  to 
shun  and  dread  the  favour  of  the  world,  by  pro- 
nouncing a  woe  upon  them  of  whom  it  speaks 
well.  In  tracing  the  lives  of  the  martyrs  and 
other  devoted  servants  of  Christ,  it  is  a  source 
of  great  consolation  to  observe  the  divine  sup- 
port they  were  favoured  with  under  the  various 
painful  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed,  evincing  that  He  in  whose  cause  they 
suffered  was  graciously  pleased  to  fulfil  in 
their  experience  his  precious  promises  "  Lo 
I  am  with  you  always  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world.  I  will  give  you  a  mouth  and  wisdom 
which  all  your  adversaries  shall  not  be  able  to 
gainsay  or  resist" — and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
in  the  present  day,  those  who  suffer  in  the  same 
holy  cause,  whether  it  be  ridicule  and  scorn, 
or  calumny  and  evil  report,  will  witness  a  de- 
gree of  the  same  divine  help  and  consolation. 
Contemplated  in  this  point  of  view,  the  history 
of  the  past  ages  of  the  Church  furnishes  many 
inducements  to  bear  with  cheerfulness  and  pa- 
tience our  little  portion  of  affliction  for  the 
name  of  Christ  ;  and  reverently  to  trust  that  He 
who  was  with  the  martyrs  in  the  flames,  in  the 
lion's  den,  in  the  dreary  dungeon,  and  on  the 
scaffold,  will  not  fail  to  grant  such  supplies  of 
grace  to  his  obedient  children  in  the  present 
age  as  will  enable  them  with  Christian  mag- 
nanimity and  resignation  to  meet  the  various 
trials  and  exigencies  allotted  them,  and  finally 
to  bring  them  safely  to  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem the  city  of  the  Saint's  rest. 

In  the  present  number  I  propose  to  give  a 
short  sketch  of  the  life  of  Irenaeus,  Bishop  of 
Lyons,  in  France.  There  is  no  record  extant 
of  the  first  years  of  his  life,  yet  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  a  Greek,  and 
that  he  acquired  in  his  youth  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  philosophy  and  learning  of 
the  age.  It  appears  from  his  own  writings  as 
well  as  the  testimony  ofEusebius  and  Theodo- 
ret,  that  he  was  placed  at  an  early  age  under 
the  care  of  Polycarp,  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  and 
received  from  him  his  first  instructions  in  Chris- 
tianity— speaking  on  this  subject  he  remarks  : 

"  When  I  was  yet  a  child,  I  was  in  the  Low- 
er Asia  with  Polycarp,  and  I  remember  the 
things  then  done  better  than  what  has  happen- 
ed of  late:  for  what  we  learn,  being  children, 
increases  together  with  the  mind  itself,  and  is 
closely  united  to  it :  insomuch,  that  I  am  able 
lo  tell  even  the  place  where  the  blessed  Poly- 
carp sat  and  discoursed  ;  also  his  goings-cut 
and  comings-in;  his  manner  of  life;  the  shape 
of  his  body;  the  familiar  intercourse  which,  he 
said,  he  had  with  St.  John,  and  with  the  rest 
who  had  seen  the  Lord;  and  how  he  rehearsed 
their  sayings;  and  what  they  were  which  he 
had  heard  from  them  concerning  the  Lord,  his 
miracles,  and  his  doctrines.     According  as 


Polycarp  received  them  from  those  who,  with 
their  own  eyes,  beheld  the  Word  of  life,  so  he 
related  them,  agreeing  in  all  things  with  the 
Scriptures.  These  things,  by  the  mercy  of 
God  bestowed  on  me,  I  then  heard  diligently, 
and  copied  them  out,  not  on  paper,  but  in  my 
heart ;  and  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  do  continu- 
ally and  sincerely  ruminate  upon  them." 

From  the  account  already  given  of  the  ven- 
erable Polycarp,  our  readers  will  readily  ima- 
gine, that  under  the  pious  care  of  such  a  teacher 
Irenaeus  would  be  likely  not  only  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  genuine  doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity, as  taught  by  the  apostles,  but  also  to  im- 
bibe from  him  a  spirit  nearly  allied  to  theirs. 
Accordingly,  we  find  him  in  after  life  exhibit- 
ing a  noble  example  of  the  influence  of  the 
gospel  spirit  in  sanctifying  the  affections — 
purifying  and  expanding  the  heart,  and  elevat- 
ing it  above  worldly  or  sensual  objects.  In 
the  year  of  our  Lord  177,  he  filled  the  station 
of  presbyter,  in  the  church  at  Lyons,  under 
Pothinus,  then  its  bishop. 

Soon  after  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  had 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the  Caesars,  a  per- 
secution were  commenced  against  the  Christians 
which  continued,  with  only  occasional  and  par- 
tial intermissions,  during  his  reign  of  nineteen 
years.  In  177,  the  storm  of  this  persecution 
fell  with  peculiar  violence  on  France  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne. 
An  account  of  the  miseries  which  it  there  pro- 
duced is  contained  in  an  epistle  addressed  by 
these  churches  to  their  brethren  in  Asia,  and 
written,  as  is  most  probable,  by  Irenceus. 

I  shall  not  enter  upon  the  description  of  the 
barbarous  methods  of  torture,  which  this  let- 
ter minutely  details ;  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that 
Pothinus,  the  bishop,  more  than  ninety  years 
of  age,  Sanctus,  a  deacon,  Maturus,  a  recent 
convert,  Blandina,  a  delicate  and  eminently 
devout  lady,  and  many  others,  sustained  their 
accumulated  sufferings  with  invincible  constan- 
cy and  fell  the  victims  of  infernal  malice. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that,  as  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  both  churches  were 
daily  apprehended,  the  persecutors,  to  give 
some  specious  colour  to  their  odious  proceed- 
ings, by  threatening  them  with  torture,  prevail- 
ed upon  the  heathen  servants  of  the  Christians 
to  charge  them  with  eating  human  flesh  and 
other  practices  not  fit  to  be  named.  This  in- 
censed against  them  beyond  all  bounds,  those 
who  had  before  been  more  moderate. 

During  this  long  and  fiery  trial,  the  greater 
number  of  those  called  Christians,  steadily  kept 
the  faith,  and  could  not  be  shaken  from  their 
love  and  allegiance  to  Christ;  but  a  few,  over- 
powered with  terror  and  seduced  by  the  love 
of  life,  turned  apostates.  It  is  worthy  of  no- 
lice  that  those  who  thus  denied  their  Lord 
were  generally  condemned  to  endure  the 
same  miseries  as  their  more  constant  breth- 
ren, while  by  their  apostacy,  they  not  only  lost 
their  crown  of  martyrdom,  but  were  deprived 
of  the  joy  and  hope  of  the  gospel,  the  love  of 
Christ,  and  the  consolations  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Even  their  heathen  persecutors  reviled  them 
as  cowards — despised  and  contemned  their  re- 
cantation, and  relaxed  nothing  in  their  cruelty 
towards  them.  Oppressed  with  the  pangs  of 
guilt,  and  destitute  of  that  divine  support  which 
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they  once  experienced,  their  dejected  looks 
sufficiently  distinguished  them  from  those  that 
continued  faithful,  who  went  forth  to  execution 
cheerfully,  their  countenances  bespeaking  the 
inward  peace  and  composure  of  their  minds 
and  the  blessed  foretaste  vouchsafed  of  the  un- 
fading joys  laid  up  in  store  for  those  who  en- 
dure to  the  end. 

The  aposlle,  speaking  of  the  Old  Testament 
worthies  and  of  the  hard  measures  they  had  to 
meet,  tells  us,  that  they  had  trial  of  cruel  mock- 
ings  as  well  as  bonds  and  imprisonment.  Nor 
was  this  bitter  ingredient  wanting  in  the  full 
cup  of  calamity,  which  the  martyrs  of  Lyons 
were  called  to  drink.  The  persecutors  cast  to 
dogs  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  died  in  pri- 
son, as  well  as  the  mangled  remains  of  such  as 
had  been  torn  by  wild  beasts,  or  burnt  or  be- 
headed, watching  night  and  day  lest  any  should 
inter  them.  Some  gnashed  with  their  teeth  on 
the  dead  bodies,  others  derided  and  insulted 
them.  Even  the  more  sympathizing,  taunting- 
ly asked — "  Where  is  their  God,  and  what  ad- 
vantage have  they  derived  from  that  religion 
which  they  preferred  to  life  ?"  At  the  end  of 
six  days,  the  bodies  of  the  martyrs  were  re- 
duced to  ashes  and  thrown  into  the  Rhone,  that 
no  remains  of  them  might  be  found  on  earth. 
This  was  done  by  the  heathen,  under  the  vain 
idea  of  deterring  others,  by  destroying  their 
hope  of  a  resurrection  :  for  it  was  this  hope, 
they  said,  which  led  them  to  introduce  a  strange 
and  new  religion,  to  contemn  the  most  exquisite 
torments,  and  even  joyfully  to  undergo  death. 
"  Let  us  now  see  if  they  will  rise  again  ;  and  if 
their  God  is  able  to  assist  them,  and  deliver 
them  out  of  our  hands." 

Pothinus  being  removed,  IrenaBus  was  elect- 
ed to  fill  his  place  in  the  church,  a  station  of 
no  small  difficulty  and  responsibility  in  such 
tempestuous  times.  When  the  fire  of  persecu- 
tion had  ceased  to  rage  and  tranquillity  was 
restored,  the  false  teachers  began  to  sow  with 
unwearied  assiduity  the  seeds  of  error  and 
strife.  The  heresies  which  have  arisen  in  the 
Christian  church  and  the  various  sects  to 
which  these  ha  ve  given  birth,  have,  in  every 
age,  furnished  the  careless  with  an  excuse  for 
their  indifference  and  infidels  with  a  fruitful 
topic  of  declamation  and  ridicule.  But  the 
candid  reader  of  Scripture  will  be  confirmed 
rather  than  shaken  in  his  faith  by  such  events. 
Paul  said — "  For  there  must  be  heresies,  or 
sects  among  you,  that  they  who  are  approved, 
may  be  made  manifest."  The  prediction  of 
Peter  is  still  more  particular  and  explicit — 
M  But  there  were  false  prophets  also  among 
the  people,  even  as  there  shall  be  false  teach- 
ers among  you,  who  privily  shall  bring  in  dam- 
nable heresies,  even  denying  the  Lord  that 
bought  them  and  bring  upon  themselves  swift 
destruction.  And  many  shall  follow  their  per- 
nicious ways,  by  reason  of  whom  the  way  of 
truth  shall  be  evil  spoken  of." 

Abundant  testimony  remains  of  the  zeal  with 
whic  Irenaeus  laboured,  both  by  word  and 
writing,  to  preserve  the  purity  of  Christian  doc- 
trine from  the  influx  of  error  which  spread  in 
bis  neighbourhood  and  even  infected  some  of 
his  own  people.  The  opportunity  which  he 
thus  enjoyed  of  conversing  with  the  leaders  of 
different  sect9,  of  perusing  their  works,  and  of 


carefully  examining  such  individuals  as  had 
been  seduced  by  them,  and  were  afterwards 
restored  to  the  bosom  of  the  church,  enabled 
him  to  acquire  a  minute  acquaintance  with  the 
precise  nature  and  effects  of  the  prevailing  cor- 
ruptions, and  qualified  him  for  the  task,  which 
he  was  induced  to  undertake,  of  writing  a  treat- 
ise against  heresies.  This  elaborate  work,  the 
enly  work  of  Irenasus  which  is  now  extant, 
proves  him  to  have  been  a  diiigent  inquirer  and 
an  acute  reasoner,  as  well  as  a  faithful  servant  of 
Christ  and  zealous  defender  of  evangelic  truth. 
It  was  written  between  the  years  180  and  192. 

Yet,  however  strenuous  our  author  was,  in 
opposing  those  odious  systems  and  sentiments, 
whose  tendency  was  to  sap  the  very  founda- 
tions of  Christianity,  he  showed  a  spirit  of  kind- 
ness and  conciliation  with  reference  to  those 
minor  points  on  which  good  men  might  agree 
to  differ.  When  Victor  of  Rome  urged,  with 
uncharitable  violence,  the  dispute  concerning 
the  observance  of  Easter,  our  author  wrote  to 
him,  endeavouring  to  allay  the  animosities  thus 
unhappily  excited  and  induce  the  fierce  anta- 
gonists to  tolerate  and  esteem  each  other. 
"  Irenaeus,"  observes  Eusebius,"  answering  to 
his  name,  in  this  way  became  a  peace-maker 
and  laboured  to  assert  and  maintain  the  unity 
of  the  church." 

In  the  early  part  of  his  treatise  on  the  pre- 
vailing heresies,  Irenaeus  gives  the  following 
brief  summary  of  the  doctrines  promulgated 
by  the  apostles  and  their  faithful  successors. 

"  The  church  planted  throughout  the  world, 
and  reaching  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  has 
received  from  the  apostles  and  their  immediate 
followers,  that  faith,  which  consists  in  believ- 
ing in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  who 
made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  is 
in  them;  and  in  one  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  who  became  incarnate  for  our  salvation; 
and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  who,  by  the  prophets, 
foretold  the  divine  dispensations,  the  coming  of 
our  beloved  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  his  being  born 
of  a  Virgin,  his  suffering,  his  resurrection,  his 
ascension  into  heaven  in  the  flesh,  and  his  fu- 
ture advent  in  the  glory  of  the  Father,  for  the 
purpose  of  reviewing  all  things,  and  raising  the 
bodies  of  the  whole  human  race:  to  the  intent, 
that  to  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  and  God,  our 
Saviour  and  King,  according  to  the  will  of  the 
Father,  whom  no  eye  hath  seen,  every  knee 
should  bow,  both  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things 
on  earth,  and  things  in  hell,  and  that  every 
toiifjue  should  confess  to  him;  and  also  that 
just  judgment  should  be  executed  on  all:  wick- 
ed spirits  and  fallen*Rngels,  together  with  such 
men  as  were  either  apostates,  or  impious,  or 
unjust,  or  wicked,  or  blasphemers,  being  sent 
into  eternal  fire;  while  such  as  have  been  right- 
eous, and  have  kept  his  precepts,  and  persever- 
ed in  his  love,  some,  indeed,  from  the  beginning 
of  their  course,  and  some  from  the  time  of 
their  repentance,  should  obtain  life,  and  be  re 
warded  will)  unfading  blessedness  and  sur 
rounded  with  eternal  glory."* 


*  I.ibri  quinquo  contra  onincs  Hserescs  S.  Irensei. 
Tiie  learned  reader  will  find  copious  notc9  and  illus- 
trations of  this  work,  in  the  edition  of  John  Ernest 
Grabe.  The  style  of  St  Irenoeus  (as  far  as  we  can 
judge  by  what  remains)  is  succinct,  clear,  and  strong, 
but  not  very  sublime.    He  declares  himself,  in  his 


From  this  statement  it  clearly  appears  that 
the  purity  and  simplicity  of  Christian  doctrine 
had  not  yet  been  injured  by  nice  refinements 
and  metaphysical  distinctions.  The  system 
here  laid  down  is  plain  and  intelligible  to  the 
meanest  capacity,  while  it  embraces  all  those 
grand  points  of  evangelic  belief,  which  are  es- 
sential to  man's  salvation. 

After  the  church  had  enjoyed  external  tran- 
quillity more  than  twenty  years,  a  most  furious 
persecution  arose  about  202;  but  whetherthe 
subject  of  this  sketch  obtained  the  crown  of 
martyrdom,  as  some  have  affirmed,  we  have  no 
satisfactory  means  of  ascertaining.  Irenaeus 
was  a  man  eminently  distinguished  by  his  love 
to  God  and  by  his  solicitude  for  the  salvation  of 
his  fellow  men.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  ob- 
ject he  made  light  of  dangers  and  difficulties 
and  was  neither  moved  by  the  fury  of  pagan 
persecutors  nor  by,  the  malignant  opposition 
of  false  brethren.  Though  accustomed  in  his 
youth  to  the  polished  manners  and  luxurious 
softnesses  of  an  Asiatic  life,  he  scrupled  not 
to  leave  his  own  country  at  his  Master's  call, 
and  to  fix  his  abode  among  the  rough  and  un- 
civilized inhabitants  of  Gaul,  cheerfully  con- 
forming himself  to  their  rude  habits.  Nor  was 
it  the  least  satisfactory  proof  of  his  humility 
and  self-denial,  of  his  love  to  the  souls  of  men, 
and  of  his  zeal  in  the  service  of  God,  that 
though  versed  in  the  elegant  literature  of 
Greece,  he  should  take  pains  to  acquire  the 
barbarous  dialect  of  a  people  among  which  he 
was  appointed  to  labour,  and  to  divest  himself 
as  it  were,  of  those  refinements  which  might 
hinder  the  success  of  his  ministry.  There  is 
no  point  of  view,  in  which  this  good  man  ap- 
pears more  amiable,  than  in  the  character  of 
a  missionary  of  Christ.  Tertullian  calls  him 
"omnium  doctrinarum  curiosissimus  exploia- 
tor,"  the  most  curious  investigator  of  all  sorts 
of  doctrine  ;  but  we  should  have  been  much 
better  pleased  and  profited  in  these  days  had 
his  writings  given  us  less  concerning  the  di- 
versified forms  and  st  btle  movements  of  error, 
and  more  respecting  the  plans  devised,  and  the 
means  employed,  to  disseminate  the  truth. 


preface  to  the  first  book,  that  the  elegance  of  a  polite 
dissertation,  ought  not  to  be  sought  for  in  his  works ; 
because,  residing  among  the  Celtce,  it  is  impossible, 
but  that  he  should  utter  many  barbarous  words ;  that 
he  did  not  affect  to  discourse  with  eloquence  or  orna- 
ment, and  that  he  knew  not  how  to  persuade  by  the 
force  of  his  expressions,  but  wrote  with  a  vulgar  sim- 
plicity. He  takes  more  pains  to  instruct  his  reader, 
than  to  divert  him  ;  and  he  endeavours  to  convince  him 
more  by  the  matter  which  he  propounded,  than  by 
the  manner  of  expressing  it.  It  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  lie  was  a  very  profound  scholar  in  all  sorts  of 
knowledge,  and  had  an  exquisite  acquaintance  with 
the  holy  Scriptures.  Moreover,  his  learning  was  ac- 
companied with  a  great  deal  of  prudence,  humility,  ef- 
ficacy, and  charity  ;  and  it  may  be  justly  affirmed,  that 
he  wanted  nothing  that  was  necessary  for  the  qualifi- 
cation of  a  good  Christian,  an  accomplished  bishop, 
and  an  able  ecclesiastical  writer. — Du  Pin's  Hiet.  of 
Eccles.  Writers. 


I  do  not  think  it  would  be  easy  to  invent  a  sillier 
custom  than  that  of  visiting  where  there  is  no  real 
regard  or  esteem.  There  is  no  such  a  thing  as  keep- 
ing up  a  correspondence  of  this  kind,  without  being 
guilty  of  infinite  dissimulation  ;  and  they  must  set 
politeness  at  a  high  rate  indeed,  who  will  give  up  in- 
tegrity for  it. — Burgh's  Dignity  of  Human  Nature. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
SHUNT  WAITING. 
It  ha9  often  been  a  subject  of  admiration  to 
me,  that  the  doctrine  of  silent  worship  should 
be  so  great  a  mystery  and  so  little  appreciated 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  professors  of  Christi- 
anity. That  the  intercourse  between  the  soul  of 
man  and  its  Almighty  Creator  must  be  spiritual 
and  within,  is  obvious  ;  and  there  surely  cannot 
be  any  frame  of  mind  more  appropriate  or  befit- 
ting such  a  creature  as  man,  when  seeking  that 
intercourse,  than  reverent  prostrate  silence. 
The  whole  tenor  of  Scripture  is  replete  with 
this  sublime  subject.  The  psalms  of  David 
indicate  that  he  was  familiarly  acquainted  with 
the  great  duty  of  silent  waiting  upon  God,  and 
some  of  his  most  delightful  strains  of  gratitude 
and  praise  were  poured  forth  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  blessed  effects  which  he  derived  from 
"  waiting  patiently  on  the  Lord."  When  the 
Most  High  condescended  to  commune  with  his 
afflicted  prophet  Elijah,  and  to  impart  to  his  de- 
sponding mind  more  enlivening  prospects  re- 
specting the  state  of  his  people  Israel,  the  mode 
of  communication  is  described  by  "a  still 
small  voice,'"  and  the  prophet,  in  reverent  and 
listening  attention,  is  said  to  have  wrapped  his 
face  in  his  mantle,  and  bowed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  cave.  In  numerous  instances,  where  the 
prophets  call  the  attention  of  the  people 
to  the  communication  of  the  divine  will,  or 
the  participation  of  those  blessings  which  are 
derived  from  intercourse  with  Heaven,  the  ex- 
hortation to  "  keep  silence  before  Him"  is  ear- 
nestly and  impressively  enforced.  And  who 
that  has  been  permitted  to  partake  of  this  hea- 
venly communion,  has  not  found  that  its  first 
influence  on  the  mind  is  to  induce  a  state  of 
stillness  and  quietude— a  state  in  which  crea- 
turely  activity  is  suspended,  and  the  soul  sub- 
jected to  the  controlling  power  of  heavenly  love? 
These  are  moments  of  the  purest  and  most 
delightful  enjoyment,  because  self  is  most  com- 
pletely prostrated,  and  the  will  of  God  exalted 
as  the  primary  motive,  and  his  glory  as  the 
chief  aim,  of  all  we  think,  or  speak,  or  do.  Si- 
lent waiting,  and  the  power  of  excluding  those 
cogitations  which  impede  our  attempts  to  ap- 
proach the  throne  of  God  in  profound  adora- 
tion, are  not  habits  of  the  mind,  nor  can  they 
be  acquired  by  the  mere  exercise  of  its  un- 
aided faculties.  The  power  of  mental  ab- 
straction, though  possessed  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, cannot  confer  them.  This  leaves  the  mind 
at  liberty  to  choose  the  subject  of  its  reflections; 
and  after  the  choice  is  made,  enables  it  to  con- 
fine its  attention  solely  to  that  one  object.  So 
far  then  it  may  prove  an  useful  auxiliary  in 
promoting  self-recollection  and  preventing  the 
thoughts  from  wandering.  But  the  Christian 
has  higher  motives  and  more  efficient  means 
for  restraining  the  wild  excursions  of  the  mind. 
He  no  more  dares  to  think  his  own  thoughts, 
than  he  does  to  speak  his  own  words,  or  to 
consult  his  own  will  only  in  his  actions.  He 
knows  that  the  mind  is  the  fountain  whence 
proceed  either  good  or  evil  deeds — that  the 
thoughts  which  pass  there  are  the  secret 
springs  both  of  his  words  and  actions,  and  that 
if  the  fountain  be  corrupt,  the  streams  also 
will  be  polluted.  Hence  he  feels  the  necessity 
of  having  his  very  thoughts  regulated  and  con- 


trolled by  a  power  superior  to  his  own  ;  of 
placing  the  government  of  his  mind  in  the 
hand  of  Him  to  whom  it  rightfully  belongs— in 
a  word,  of  yielding  himself  in  passive  submis- 
sion to  the  operations  of  the  grace  of  God.  He 
knows  that  in  an  unregenerate  state  the  ima- 
ginations of  his  heart  are  only  evil,  and  that 
continually*  and  hence  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
saty  they  should  be  thoroughly  changed,  so  as 
to  take  their  origin  from  another  source,  the 
fountain  of  divine  love.  It  is  this  habitual  sub- 
jection of  the  soul  to  the  government  of  Christ, 
its  king,  this  constant  bearing  of  his  yoke  and 
cross  i«  the  heart,  which  gives  the  Christian 
"  power  to  stop  all  thoughts  that  hinder  his  de- 
votions," and  prepares  him  for  the  enjoyment 
of  those  consolations  and  joys  which  spring 
from  the  delightful  employ  of  silent  waiting  up- 
on and  communion  with  God.  Silent  worship 
is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  work  of  re- 
ligion, that  we  may  well  doubt  whether  the 
one  can  ever  be  experienced  without  the  other. 
It  is  an  integral  pait  of  Christianity  ;  and  those 
only  who  are  often  engr.ged  in  this  indis- 
pensible  duty,  can  fully  appreciate  the  strength, 
and  support,  and  comfort,  which  are  to  be 
derived  from  it.  The  apostle  Paul  has  so 
beautifully  and  energetically  expressed  the 
idea  which  I  wish  to  convey,  that  I  cannot  for- 
bear quoting  his  language  ;  which  appears  to 
me  to  contain  in  a  few  words  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  the  doctrine  in  question  ;  viz  : — "  the 
weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but 
mighty,  through  God,  to  the  pulling  down  of 
strong  holds,  casting  down  imaginations  and 
every  high  thing  thatexalteth  itself  against  the 
knowledge  of  God,  and  bringing  into  captivity 
every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ." 
This  heavenly  condition,  in  which  the  mind 
thinks  nothing  but  what  is  consistent  with  its 
obedience  to  Christ,  where  the  roving  imagi- 
nation and  wandering  thoughts  are  brought 
into  captivity  to  his  will,  is  one  most  favoura- 
ble to  intercourse  with  heaven,  and  appears  to 
me  the  very  perfection  of  pure,  spiritual  wor- 
ship— an  earnest  of  that  glorious  adoration 
spoken  of  in  the  book  of  Revelations,  where 
the  songs  of  angels  and  archangels  were  sus- 
pended, and  "  there  was  silence  in  Heaven  for 
the  space  of  half  an  hour." 

G.  S. 

For  "  The  Friend.*' 

Several  excellent  letters  from  the  pen  of  that 
dignified  minister  of  the  gospel,  Samuel  Fo- 
thergill,  have  already  been  copied  into  "  The 
Friend;"  and  with  the  editor's  permission,  the 
introduction  of  the  following,  will,  perhaps,  be 
found  not  unseasonable. 

A  Constant.  Reader. 

Dear  Friend— ~I  have  received  thy  letter, 

with  a  copy  of  the  application  of   —  to 

Friends  of  L  s,  to  be  received  into  mem- 
bership. The  person  under  notice  hath  my 
sympathy  ;  I  believe  him  joined  to  the  living, 
through  the  quickening  virtue  of  the  life-giving 
word,  and  I  pray  for  his  complete  formation, 
as  a  vessel  meet  for  the  Master's  use.  Yet  a 
secret  jealousy  affects  me,  that  patience  hath 
not  as  yet  had  its  perfect  work,  to  lead  him 
into  all  the  dept  is  of  the  Lord's  preparing, 
nor  all  the  idols  cast  to  the  moles  and  to  the 


bats.  My  jealousy  ariseth  from  the  activity  of 
disguised  self,  which  loves  the  splendid  picture; 
an  easy  purchase  in  comparison  of  the  deep 
hid  pearl  of  substantial  truth. 

We  sorrowfully  know  there  are  amongst  us 
traditional  formalists,  having  a  name  only  by 
outward  inheritance  ;  yet  there  remains  a 
worm  Jacob,  the  feeble,  but  faithful  wrestler, 
whose  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God  ;  who, 
through  the  virtue  of  the  sacred  unction,  have 
not  an  absolute  need  of  man's  teaching,  but 
are  gathered  in  spirit  to  the  Lord's  mountain, 
where  the  Lord  of  Hosts  maketh  to  all  people 
a  feast  of  fat  things,  and  where  he  destroys  the 
face  of  the  covering,  and  the  veil  which  is 
spread  over  all  nations. 

The  testimony  given  to  us,  as  a  people,  in 
various  branches,  hath  been  a  stone  of  stum- 
bling and  a  rock  of  offence  to  many,  who  have 
wished  for  our  crown  without  our  cross,  and 
have  overlooked  and  despised  the  peculiarity 
of  our  testimony,  or  rather  the  Lord's  testi- 
mony through  us.  The  language,  fashions,  and 
customs  of  the  world,  though  by  many  deemed 
indifferent,  are  not  so  to  us,  but  are  a  part  of 
the  growth  of  that  lofty  Lebanon,  which  the  day 
of  the  Lord  is  to  come  upon,  as  well  as  the 
cedars  ;  and  when  that  day  comes,  it  will  burn 
as  an  oven,  with  prevailing  heat,  and  leave 
them  neither  root  nor  branch.  All  who  have 
entered  into  fellowship  with  us,  by  the  baptism 
of  Christ,  which  is  the  right  door  of  entrance, 
have  found  it  to  be  their  duty  to  attend  to 
these  testimonies,  not  from  imitation,  but  from 
conviction  of  their  propriety.  We  might  have 
many  preachers  break  in  upon  us,  were  we  at 
liberty  to  admit  them  upon  the  bottom  of 
general  speculative  truth,  without  their  coming 
to  the  unity  of  the  spirit. 

How  far  the  person  concerned  may  hare 
come  into  this  testimony  I  know  not ;  but  this 
I  have  observed,  that  many  of  other  societies 
rather  revile  than  approve  this  peculiar  dis- 
pensation, (which  the  longer  I  live,  the  clearer 
I  see  to  be  from  heaven,)  against  all  carnality, 
whether  in  obvious  evil,  or  more  concealed  in 
the  walks  of  formality,  or  more  refined  and 
fallacious  in  the  outward  courts  of  the  temple. 

I  take  notice  of  a  passage  in  the  letter  of 

 ,  expressing  "  that  the  life  begins  to  send 

up  fresh  sap  into  my  dead  branches,  the  blind 
in  me  begins  to  see,  the  deaf  to  hear,  and  the 
dumb  to  speak."  This  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  truth,  and  a  strong  description  of  an  in- 
fantile state,  not  grown  up  into  the  capacity  of 
preaching  the  gospel  of  salvation.  The  forty 
days  retreat  into  the  desert,  previous  to  the 
ministry  of  the  holy  Jesus,  seems  to  me  not 
fully  accomplished.  However,  I  feel  much 
for  him,  I  love  him,  and  wish  to  give  him  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  in  the  Lord  Jesus : 
oh  !  that  he  may  endure  the  Lord's  preparing 
day,  that  he  may  come  out  of  the  house  of 
bondage  clear,  and  unmixed  with  any  of  the 
things  which  veil  the  beauty  of  the  Lord's 
workmanship. 

I  hope  Friends  will  be  tender  towards  him  ; 
yet  for  his  own  good,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
testimony,  that  they  will  be  firm  and  steady  ; 
this  will  be  beneficial  to  him,  if  he  ever  comes 
in  at  the  right  door,  t  recommend  Friends 
and  the  person  concerned,  to  the  great  min> 
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ister  of  the  sanctuary,  that  in  his  counsel  and 
wisdom  all  may  move,  and  the  precious  unity 
of  the  one  eternal  spirit  may  be  known  to 
run  down  to  the  nethermost  skirts  of  their 
garments. 

I  am  thy  affectionate  friend  in  deep  travail 
for  Zion's  welfare,  that  none  who  love  her  may 
fail  of  the  salvation,  which  is  within  her  gates. 

Samuel  Fothergill. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

APOLOGUE. 

One  day  in  spring,  Solomon,  then  a  youth,  sat  un- 
der the  palm  trees,  in  the  garden  of  the  king,  his 
father,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  absorbed 
in  thought.    Nathan,  his  preceptor,  went  np  to  him, 


THE  FRIEND. 


EIGHTH  MONTH,  27,  1831. 


It  will  be  recollected  that  three  months  since, 
(see  No.  29  and  30,  of  our  present  volume,) 
we  copied  from  Walsh's  late  work  on  Brazil, 
his  account  of  the  capture  of  a  slaver,  &c. 
The  National  Gazette,  of  24th  inst.  in  noticing 
that  work,  has  selected  as  specimens  of  it,  the 
same  account,  together  with  some  further 
extracts.  In  reference  to  those  extracts,  are 
the  following  editorial  remarks,  which  we  have 
been  induced  to  insert,  as  well  on  account  of 
the  shocking  proof  of  cupidity  in  the  merchants 


and  said,  "Why  sittest  thou  thus,  musing  under  the  of  Nant  incidentally  mentioned,  and  the  ad 
palm  trees?"    The  youth  raised  his  head,  and  an-  ..  .      ,  ; ;  .  .,  .«  ,      .    .  ,  , 

swered,  "  Nathan  I  am  exceedingly  desirous  to  behold  Atonal  facts  exhibited  relative  to  the  slav. 


edingly 

a  miracle."    "  A  wish"  said  the  prophet,  with  a  smile, 
"which  I  entertained  myself,  in  my  juvenile  years." 
"And  was  it  granted?"  hastily  asked  the  prince. 
"  A  man  of  God,"  answered  Nathan,"  came  to  me, 
bringing  in  his  hand  a  pomegranate  seed.  Observe, 
said  he,  what  this  seed  will  turn  to.    He  thereupon 
made  with  his  finger,  a  hole  in  the  earth,  and  put  the 
seed  into  the  hole,  and  covered  it.    Scarcely  had  he 
drawn  back  his  hand,  when  the  earth  parted,  and  I 
saw  two  small  leaves  shoot  forth ;  but  no  sooner  had 
I  perceived  them,  than  the  leaves  separated,  and  from 
between  them  arose  a  round  stem,  covered  with  bark, 
and  the  stem  became  every  moment  higher  and  thick- 
er.   The  man  of  God,  thereupon  said  to  me,  take 
notice !  and,  while  I  observed,  seven  shoots  issued 
from  the  stem,  like  as  the  seven  branches  on  the  can- 
dlestick of  the  altar.    I  was  astonished,  but  the  man 
of  God  motioned  to  me,  and  commanded  me  to  be 
silent,  and  to  attend.    Behold,  said  he,  new  creations 
will  6oon  make  their  appearance.    He  thereupon 
brought  some  water  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  from 
the  stream  which  flowed  past ;  and  lo !  all  the  branches 
were  covered  with  green  leaves,  so  that  a  cooling 
shade  was  thrown  around  us,  together  with  a  deli 
clous  odour.    Whence,  exclaimed  I,  is  this  perfume, 
and  this  refreshing  shade  ?    See'st  thou  not,  said  the 
man  of  God,  the  scarlet  blossom,  as,  shooting  forth 
from  among  the  green  leaves,  it  hangs  down  in  clus. 
ters  ?    I  was  about  to  answer,  when  a  gentle  breeze 
agitated  the  leaves,  and  strewed  the  blossoms  around 
us,  as  the  autumnal  blast  scatters  the  withered  foliage. 
No  sooner  had  the  blossoms  fallen  than  the  red  pome- 
granates appeared  suspended  among  the  leaves,  like 
the  almonds  on  the  staves  of  Aaron.    The  man  of 
God  then  left  ire  in  profound  amazement."  Nathan 
ceased  speaking,   "  What  is  the  name  of  the  God- 
like man  ?"  asked  Solomon  hastily.    "  Doth  he  yet 
live?    Where  doth  he  dwell'"  "  Son  of  David,"  re- 
plied Nathan,  "  I  have  related  to  thee  a  vision." 
When  Solomon  heard  these  words,  he  was  troubled 
in  his  heart,  and  said,  "  How  canst  thou  deceive  me 
thus  ?"    "  1  have  not  deceived  thee,  son  of  Jesse," 
rejoined  Nathan.    "  Behold  in  thy  father's  garden 
thou  mayest  see  all  that  I  have  related  to  thee.  Doth 
not  the  game  thing  lake  place  with  every  pomegra- 
nate, and  with  the  other  trees  ?"    "  Yes,"  said  Solo- 
man,"  but  imperceptiply,  and  in  a  long  time.  Then 
Nathan  answered,  «  Is  it  therefore   less  a  divine 
work,  because  it  takes  place  silently  and  insensibly  ? 
Study  Nature  and  her  operations;  then  wilt  thou 
easily  believe  those  of  a  higher  power,  and  not  long 
for  miracles  wrought  by  a  human  hand." 

Translated  from  the  German. 

A  person  once  brought  clothes  to  a  pirate, 
who  had  been  brouyht  ashore,  and  almost  killed 
by  the  severity  of  the  weather  ;  then  carried 
him  to  his  house,  and  furnished  him  with  other 
conveniences.  Being  reproached  by  some 
person,  for  doing  good  to  bad  people:  "  I  have 
paid  this  regard,"  answered  he,  "not  to  the 
man,  but  to  human  nature." 

Carter's  Epicletus. 


trade,  as  for  the  indignant  language  of  just 
abhorrence  with  which  the  editor  expresses 
himself  on  the  occasion. 


a  subject  of  deep  alarm,  and  the  dangers  of  its 
increase  has  reconciled  many  of  the  Brazilians 
to  the  speedy  abolition  of  the  foreign  slave 
trade.  The  number  of  free  coloured  people  in 
the  country  is  already  very  considerable.  It 
is  calculated  there  are  160,000  free  blacks, 
and  430,000  free  mulattoes.  'They  are,' 
says  this  writer,  1  generally  speaking,  well 
conducted  and  industrious  persons,  and  com- 
pose indiscriminately  different  orders  of  the 
community.  There  are  among  them  mer- 
chants, farmers,  doctors,  lawyers,  priests,  and 
officers  of  different  ranks.  Every  considerable 
town  in  the  interior  has  regiments  composed 
of  them  ;  and  I  saw  at  Villa  Rica,  two  corps 
of  them,  one  consisting  of  four  companies  of 
free  blacks,  and  the  other  of  seven  companies 
of  mulattoes.'  A  law  exists  in  Brazil,  by 
which  a  slave  is  entitled  to  manumission  at  the 
end  of  ten  years;  but  it  is  a  dead  letter.  To 
enforce  it  would  be  to  ensure  the  speedy  des- 
truction of  the  whites." 


"  We  have  placed  in  our  first  page  a  very 
interesting  chapter  of  the  second  volume  of 
Dr.  Walsh's  Notices  of  Brazil.  The  horrors 
of  the  African  slave  trade  have  rarely  been 
exhibited  with  more  graphic  and  affecting 
power.  We  read  yesterday  a  statement  that 
an  association  of  merchants  at  Nantz,  had  un- 
dertaken to  supply  the  Island  of  Cuba  with 
thirty  thousand  fresh  negro  slaves  annually.  If 
this  be  fact,  we  scarcely  need  remark  how 
important  such  pictures  and  animadversions 
as  those  of  our  author  still  are  for  the  cause  of 
humanity.  Indignation  must  be  rekindled — 
the  voice  of  benevolence  and  religion  be  kept 
to  the  highest  pitch.  With  Brazil,  the  nefa- 
rious slave  traffic  is  still  carried  on  to  a  dreadful 
extent.  We  shudder  at  the  copious  details 
which  are  furnished  on  this  head  in  the  same 
instructive  volume.    Dr.  Walsh  says — 

'In  1820,  the  number  of  slaves  imported  into  Rio, 
was  15,020;  but  in  1828,  they  increased  to  the  im- 
mense number  of  43,555,  and  calculating  on  the 
number  imported  for  the  first  quarter,  it  was  supposed 
that  52,600  would  enter  the  port  of  Rio  alone  before 
the  expiratien  of  1829.  In  the  year  1806,  the  num- 
ber imported  into  the  whole  country  amounted  only 
to  38,000.  Thus,  while  we  in  England  imagined 
that  the  traffic  was  nearly  extinguished  in  all  Chris- 
tian countries,  it  was  increasing  in  one  town  alone,  in 
a  proportion  frightful  beyond  all  comparison,  and  that, 
in  a  free  constitutional  state,  under  the  new  order  of 
things.  There  is  now,  however,  such  a  glut  of  human 
flesh  in  the  markets  of  Rio,  that  it  has  become  an  un- 
profitable drug.  Ten  years'  credit  is  allowed  to  the 
purchaser.  Many  speculators  have  been  ruined  by 
their  unholy  importations.' 

"  The  number  of  blacks,  and  mulatto  off- 
spring of  blacks,  in  Brazil,  is  now  estimated 
at  2,500,000,  while  the  whites  are  but  350,000. 
The  negro  population  consists,  according  to 
our  author,  of  eight  or  nine  castes,  having  no 
common  language,  and  bound  by  no  sympa- 
thetic tie.  They  frequently  engage  in  feuds 
and  combats  wherein  one,  or  even  two  hundred 
of  a  nation  on  each  side  are  engaged.  This 
animosity  the  whites  cherish  and  endeavour  to 
keep  alive,  as  intimately  connected  with  their 
own  safety.  Dr.  Walsh  mentions,  as  an  eye- 
witness, that  the  superiority  of  the  coloured 
population  is  not  greater  in  number  than  it  is 
in  physical  powers.  The  blacks  and  mulattoes 
both  are  remarkably  vigorous  and  athletic 
The  preponderance  of  the  black  population  is 


There  is,  we  apprehend,  in  general,  no  description 
of  articles  more  acceptable  to  the  readers  of"  the 
Friend,"  than  condensed  biographical  sketches  of  in- 
dividuals, eminent  for  the  exemplification  of  Chris- 
tian character;  and  the  interest  of  these  is  greatly 
enhanced,  when  so  arranged,  as  to  form  a  chain  of 
testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  gospel  principles  from 
generation  to  generation.  We  make  the  remark  in 
reference  to  the  series  of  essays,  of  which  the  present 
number  contains  one,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Mar- 
tyrs ;"  and  we  may  add,  for  the  encouragement  to 
perseverance  of  our  valued  correspondent,  who  sup- 
plies them,  we  have  good  reason  for  the  assurance, 
that  they  are  particularly  satisfactory  to  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  readers. 

We  feel  ourselves  obliged  to  the  contributor,  who 
enabled  us  to  enrich  our  columns  with  the  extract  on 
education  from  Dr.  Fothergill.  It  is  worthy  of  all 
acceptation,  and  ought  to  be  read  with  close  atten- 
tion by  every  well  concerned  member  of  our  society, 
young  and  old. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  Sir  Henry  Halford, 
the  author  of  the  essays,  from  which  we  have  inserted 
an  extract,  is  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians of  London,  and  has  a  most  extensive  practice 
in  his  profession. 

WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 
The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
to  have  the  care  of  this  Institution,  will  meet  there  on 
fourth  day  the  7th  of  the  9th  month  next,  at  9  o'clock. 
A.  M. 


ERRATA. 

Page  341,  fifteenth  line  from  top,  first  column,  for 
name,  read  acme.  Page  283,  in  "  Meditations  on  the 
Dew,"  for  amiable, read  admirable. 

Died  suddenly,  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  6th 
month,  last,  in  the  84th  year  of  her  age,  Marv  Scott, 
a  member  of  Burlington  Monthly  and  Mount  Holly 
Particular  Meeting.  She  had  long  held  the  station  of 
an  elder  in  the  religious  Society  of  Friends. 

The  evening  previous  to  her  decease,  being  nearly 
in  usual  health,  she  spoke  to  those  about  her  in  an 
impressive  manner,  on  the  necessity  of  Friends  attain- 
ing a  greater  degree  of  humility,  and  evinced  much 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  her  fellow  members.  She 
was  of  circumspect  life  and  conversation,  and  remain- 
ed firmly  united  to  our  religious  principles ;  and  her 
friends  have  the  comfortable  belief,  that  she  has  been 
admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  blessed  rest,  pre- 
pared for  the  righteous. 
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For  "  The  Friend 
LABOUR  SAVING  MACHINERY. 

(Continued  from  page  322.) 

The  author  of  the  article  under  the  head  of 
Labour  Saving  Machinery,  which  appeared  in 
the  41st  No.  of"  The  Friend,"  must  apologize 
for  the  delay  which  has  occured  in  his  resump- 
tion of  the  subject,  by  informing  his  reader 
that  circumstances,  beyond  his  control,  have 
hitherto  prevented  the  prosecution  of  his  origi 
nal  design. 

Before  making  any  extracts  from  the 
"  Working  Man's  Companion,"  it  may  be  ex 
pedient  to  offer  a  few  general  remarks  upon 
the  nature  of  productive  industry.  It  has  often 
been  truly  said,  that  man,  physically  speaking, 
is  one  of  the  most  helpless  of  created  beings. 
Without  the  exercise  of  his  reflective  and  in- 
ventive powers,  he  would  find  himself  unable 
to  minister  to  his  simplest  necessities,  or  to 
procure  the  commonest  means  of  subsistence. 
His  labour  would  be  productive  of  no  useful  re- 
sult, if  his  own  unassisted  hands  and  teeth 
were  all  he  had  to  rely  upon  to  furnish  him 
with  food,  clothing,  and  a  suitable  protection 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  elements.  In  the 
exercise,  however,  of  that  noble  faculty,  by 
which  he  is  distinguished  from  the  creatures 
below  him,  man  has  been  beneficently  provided 
with  araple  means  for  his  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment; but  in  effecting  these  purposes,  he  is 
obliged  to  call  to  his  aid  implements  or  machines 
of  various  kinds,  by  which  alone  his  labour 
can  be  made  efficient  and  productive.  "  Every 
thing  beyond  the  teeth  and  the  nails,"  to  use 
a  homely  but  strong  expression,  "is  a  machine." 
All  implements  maybe  arranged  into  two  classes. 
1st,  those  which  enable  us  to  perform,  in  a  more 
perfect  and  expeditious  manner,  whatever  we 
propose  to  effect,  as,  for  instance,  the  saw,  the 
hammer,  or  the  file — 2d,  those  which  not  only 
capacitate  us  to  execute  a  given  purpose,  in  an 
easier  or  better  manner  than  we  could  obtain 
it  without  their  aid,  but  also  are  so  indispensa- 
ble, that  the  purposes  they  effect  could  never 
be  attained  without  their  use  :  of  this  class  are 
the  mechanical  powers,  and  the  various  inven- 
tions to  which  the  name  of  machinery  is  speci- 
fically applied. 

Under  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  must  be 
manifest,  that  machines  not  only  assist  men 
in  procuring  the  necessaries  and  convenien- 
ces of  life,  but  that  they  absolutely  bring  into 


existence  productions  which  could  not  other- 
wise have  appeared.  Why  then  should  there 
be  a  prejudice  against  what  are  called  "La- 
bour Saving  Machines  ?" 

The  alleged  ground  is  this,  viz  :  that  the 
substitution  of  machinery  in  the  place  of  ma- 
nual labour,  throws  out  of  employment  those 
who  are  engaged  in  producing  by  hand,  what 
is  designed  to  be  produced  by  the  new  ma 
chine,  and  hence  that  the  poor  are  injured,  and 
their  means  of  employment  and  subsistence 
taken  away. 

In  entering  into  the  consideration  of  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  this  position,  let  us  bear  in  mind 
that  labour  or  employment  is  only  desirable 
for  what  it  produces,  and  that  the  mere  bodily 
toil  of  any  number  of  individuals  is  of  no  ser- 
vice to  them,  unless  it  is  the  means  of  produc 
ing  something  which  they  did  not  before  possess 
and  which  they  could  not  otherwise  obtain.  A 
dozen  men  might  labour  severely,  day  after  day, 
upon  a  tread  wheel,  or  in  digging  holes  in  the 
earth,  and  filling  them  up  again,  and  yet  their 
labour  would  be  entirely  useless,  because  it 
would  not  be  productive.  Itis  not  the  labour,  but 
the  produce  of  labour,  which  is  valuable  ;  hence 
it  is  manifest,  that  if  a  man,  by  working  twenty- 
four  hours,could  produce  a  certain  resultwithout 
machinery,  and  that  with  the  use  of  machinery 
he  could  effect  the  same  purpose  in  one  hour, 
that  he  would  be  the  gainer  by  the  use  of  that 
machinery,  though  his  labour  should  be  so 
greatly  diminished.  If  it  were  possible  to  in 
vent  machinery  which  should  make  food  and 
clothing  as  plenty  as  water,  and  as  cheap, 
which  is  the  extreme  point  to  which  labour 
saving  machinery  could  be  supposed  to  attain, 
the  simple  result  would  be,  that  there  would 
cease  to  be  any  distinction  between  poor  and 
rich,  as  every  man  would  be  able  to  procure 
the  necessaries  of  life,  with  the  same  facility 
that  he  is  now  enabled  to  obtain  the  means  of 
quenching  his  thirst. 

A  little  reflection  upon  the  points  we  have 
thus  briefly  touched  upon,  will  enable  our  read- 
ers better  to  appreciate  the  drift  of  the  excel- 
lent book,  from  which  we  now  purpose  to  quote. 
In  illustrating  the  effects  of  machinery  upon 
the  employment  and  comfort  of  the  poor,  the 
author  of  the  Working  Man's  Companion  has 
selected  some  of  the  most  striking  instances  of 
the  use  of  machinery,  and  in  tracing  its  effects, 
has  given  the  simplest  and  most  comprehen- 
sive sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  many  of 
the  arts  of  civilized  life,  that  I  ever  remember 
to  have  read. 

The  first  chapter  contains  an  account  of  the 
art  of  printing,  which  I  shall  quote  nearly  en- 
tire— it  is  prefaced  by  the  following  remarks  : 
We  shall  strive  to  show  you,  that  through 
this  power  you  possess,  however  poor  you  may 


be,  many  of  the  comforts  which  make  the  dif- 
ference between  man  in  a  civilized  and  man 
in  a  savage  state  ;  and  further,  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  machinery  having  rendered  produc- 
tions of  all  sorts  cheaper,  and  therefore  caused 
them  to  be  more  universally  purchased,  it  has 
really  increased  the  demand  for  that  manual 
labour,  which  it  appears  to  some  of  you,  rea- 
soning only  from  a  few  instances,  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  diminish.  If  we  make  out  these 
propositions,  we  think  you  will  agree  with  Jo- 
seph Foster,  that  the  introduction  of  machinery 
is  not  objectionable. 

"  The  difference  between  those  of  you  who 
object  to  machines,  and  the  persons  who  think 
with  Joseph  Foster,  is,  as  it  appears  to  us,  a 
want  of  knowledge.  We  desire  to  impart  to 
you  that  knowledge.  Now,  how  shall  we  set 
about  the  business  of  imparting  it  ?  You  are 
many  in  number,  and  are  scattered  over  a 
large  extent  of  country;  some  of  you  are 
sorely  pressed,  as  we  conceive,  by  the  evils 
that  result  from  a  want  of  knowledge,  which 
make  it  the  more  necessary  that  we  should 
address,ourselves  to  you  speedily  ;  and  some 
of  you  are  poor,  and  therefore  have  not  much 
to  spare,  even  for  what  you  may  believe  may 
do  you  good.  You,  therefore,  want  this  know- 
ledge to  be  given  to  you,  extensively,  quickly, 
cheaply.  It  would  be  out  of  our  power  to  im- 
part this  knowledge  at  all  without  machinery; 
and,  therefore,  we  shall  begin  by  explaining 
how  the  machinery,  which  gives  you  knowledge 
of  any  sort  by  the  means  of  books,  is  a  vast 
blessing,  when  compared  with  slower  methods 
of  multiplying  written  language  ;  and  how,  by 
the  aid  of  this  machinery,  we  can  produce  a 
book  for  your  use,  without  any  limit  in  point 
of  the  number  of  copies,  with  great  rapidity, 
and  at  a  small  price. 

"  It  is  about  350  years  since  the  art  of  print- 
ing books  was  invented.  Before  that  time  all 
books  were  written  by  the  hand.  There  were 
many  persons  employed  to  copy  out  books, 
but  they  were  very  dear,  although  the  copiers 
had  small  wages.  A  Bible  was  sold  for  thirty 
pounds  in  the  money  of  that  day,  which  was 
equal  to  a  great  deal  more  of  our  money.  Of 
course,  very  few  people  had  Bibles  or  any 
other  books.  An  ingenious  man  invented  a 
mode  of  imitating  the  written  books  by  cutting 
the  letters  on  wood,  and  taking  off  copies 
from  the  wooden  blocks  by  rubbing  the  sheet 
on  the  back  ;  and  soon  after  other  clever  men 
thought  of  casting  metal  types  or  letters,  which 
could  be  arranged  in  words,  and  sentences, 
and  pages,  and  volumes  ;  and  then  a  machine, 
called  a  printing-press,  upon  the  principle  of 
screw,  was  made  to  stamp  impressions  of 
these  types  so  arranged.  There  was  an  end, 
then,  at  once,  to  the  trade  of  the  pen-and-ink 
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copiers ;  because  the  copiers  in  types,  who 
could  press  off  several  hundred  books  while 
the  writers  were  producing  one,  drove  them 
out  of  the  market.  A  single  printer  could  do 
the  work  of  at  least  two  hundred  writers.  At 
first  sight  this  seems  a  hardship,  for  a  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  people  might  have  been,  and 
probably  were,  thrown  out  of  their  accustom- 
ed employment.  But  was  the  consequence  in 
a  year  or  two  ?  Where  one  written  book  was 
sold,  a  thousand  printed  books  were  required. 
The  old  books  were  multiplied  in  all  countries, 
and  new  books  were  composed  by  men  of 
talent  and  learning,  because  they  could  then 
find  numerous  readers.  The  printing-press 
did  the  work  more  neatly  and  more  correctly 
than  the  writer,  and  it  did  it  infinitely  chea  per. 
What  then  ?  The  writers  of  books  had  to  turn 
their  hands  to  some  other  trade,  it  is  true ; 
but  type-founders,  paper-makers,  printers,  and 
bookbinders,  were  set  to  work,  by  the  new 
art  or  machine,  to  at  least  a  hundred  times 
greater  number  of  persons  than  the  old  way 
of  making  books  employed.  If  the  pen-and- 
ink  copiers  could  break  the  printing-presses, 
and  melt  down  the  types  that  are  used  in  Lon- 
don alone  at  the  present  day,  twenty  thousand 
people  would  at  least  be  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment to  make  room  for  two  hundred  at 
the  utmost ;  and  what  would  be  even  worse 
than  all  this  misery,  books  could  only  be  pur- 
chased, as  before  the  invention  of  printing,  by 
the  few  rich,  instead  of  being  the  guides,  and 
comforters,  and  best  friends,  cf  the  millions 
who  are  now  within  reach  of  the  benefits  and 
enjoyments  which  they  bestow. 

"  The  cheapness  of  production  is  the  great 
point  to  which  we  shall  call  your  attention,  as 
we  give  you  other  examples  of  the  good  of 
machinery.  In  the  case  of  books  produced  by 
the  printing-press  you  have  a  cheap  article,  and 
an  increased  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
manufacturing  that  article.  In  almost  all  trades 
the  introduction  of  machines  has,  sooner  or 
later,  the  like  effects.  This  we  shall  show  you 
as  we  go  on.  But  to  make  the  matter  even 
more  clear,  we  shall  direct  your  notice  to  the 
very  book  you  hold  in  your  hand,  to  complete 
our  illustration  of  the  advantages  of  machinery 
to  the  consumer,  that  is,  to  the  person  who 
wants  and  buys  the  article  consumed,  as  well 
as  to  the  producer,  or  the  person  who  manu- 
factures the  article  produced. 

"  This  little  book  is  intended  to  consist  of 
216  pages,  to  be  printed,  eighteen  on  a  side, 
upon  six  sheets  of  printing  paper,  called  by  the 
makers  demy.  These  six  sheets  of  demy,  at 
the  price  charged  in  the  shops,  would  cost 
four-pence.  If  the  same  number  of  words 
were  written,  instead  of  being  printed — that 
is,  if  the  closeness  and  regularity  of  printing 
were  superseded  by  the  looseness  and  uneven- 
ness  of  writing, — they  would  cover  200  pages, 
or  50  sheets,  of  the  paper  called  foolscap, 
which  would  cost  in  the  shops  three  shillings  ; 
and  you  would  have  a  book  difficult  instead  of 
easy  to  read,  because  writing  is  much  harder 
to  decipher  than  print.  Here,  then,  besides 
the  superiority  of  the  workmanship,  is  at  once 
a  saving  of  two  shillings  and  ci<jht  pence  to 
the  consumer,  by  the  invention  of  printing,  all 
other  things  being  equal.  But  the  great  saving 


is  to  come.  Work  as  hard  as  he  could,  a 
writer  could  not  transcribe  this  little  book 
upon  these  200  pages  of  foolscap  in  less  than 
ten  days  ;  and  he  would  think  himself  very  ill 
paid  to  receive  thirty  shillings  for  the  opera- 
tion. Adding,  therefore,  a  profit  for  the  pub- 
lisher and  retail  tradesman,  a  single  written 
copy  of  this  little  book,  which  you  buy  for  a 
shilling,  could  not  be  produced  for  two  pounds. 
Is  it  not  perfectly  clear,  then,  if  there  were  no 
printing-press,  if  the  art  of  printing  did  not 
exist,  that  if  we  found  purchasers  at  all  for  this 
dear  book  at  the  cost  of  two  pounds,  we  should 
only  sell,  at  the  utmost,  a  fortieth  part  of  what 
we  now  sell ;  that  instead  of  selling  ten  thou- 
sand copies  we  could  only  sell,  even  if  there 
were  the  same  quantity  of  book-buying  funds 
amongst  the  few  purchasers  as  amongst  the 
many,  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  ;  and  that 
therefore,  although  we  might  employ  two 
hundred  and  fifty  writers  for  a  week,  instead 
of  about  twenty  printers  in  the  same  period, 
we  should  have  forty  times  less  employment 
for  paper-makers,  ink-makers,  book-binders, 
and  many  other  persons,  besides  the  printers 
themselves,  who  are  called  into  activity  by  the 
large  demand  which  follows  cheapness  of  pro- 
duction ? 

"  You  will  perceive,  without  having  the  sub- 
ject dwelt  upon,  that  if  we  could  not  give  you 
this  book  cheaply,  we  could  not  give  it  you 
extensively ;  that,  in  fact,  the  book  would  be 
useless  ;  that  it  would  be  a  mere  curiosity  ; 
that  we  should  not  attempt  to  multiply  any 
copies,  because  those  whose  use  it  was  intend- 
ed for  could  not  buy  it.  It  is  also  perfectly 
clear,  that  if,  by  any  unnatural  reduction  of  the 
wages  of  labour,  such  as  happens  to  the  Hin- 
doo, who  works  at  weaving  muslin  for  about 
sixpence  a  week,  we  could  get  copiers  to  pro- 
duce the  book  as  cheaply  as  the  printing-press, 
(which  is  impossible,)  we  could  not  send  it  to 
the  world  as  quickly.  We  can  get  ten  thou- 
sand copies  of  this  book  printed  in  a  week,  by 
the  aid  of  about  twelve  compositors,  and  two 
printing  machines,  each  machine  requiring 
two  boys  and  a  man  for  its  guidance.  To 
transcribe  ten  thousand  copies  in  the  same 
time  would  require  more  than  ten  thousand 
penmen.  Is  it  not  perfectly  evident,  therefore, 
that  if  printing,  which  is  a  cheap  and  a  rapid 
process,  were  once  again  superseded  by  writ- 
ing, which  is  an  expensive  and  a  slow  opera- 
tion, neither  this  book,  nor  any  other  book, 
could  be  produced  for  the  use  of  the  people  ; 
that  knowledge,  upon  which  every  hope  of 
bettering  your  condition  must  ultimately  rest, 
would  again  become  the  property  of  a  very 
few  ;  and  that  mankind  would  lose  the  greater 
part  of  that  power,  which  has  made,  and  is 
making  them,  truly  independent,  and  which 
will  make  them  virtuous  and  happy  ? 

"  The  same  principle  applies  to  any  improve- 
ment of  the  machinery  used  in  printing,  or  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  paper  upon  which 
books  are  printed.  By  the  use  of  the  print- 
ing machine,  instead  of  the  printing  press, 
(which  machine  is  only  profitably  applicable 
to  books  printed  in  large  numbers,)  the  cost  of 
production  is  diminished  at  least  one  tenth  ; 
and  by  the  use  of  the  machine  for  making 
paper,  a  better  article  is  produced,  also  at  a 


lower  rate.  This  book  is  printed  upon  paper 
as  fine  as  is  needful  for  comfortable  reading, 
instead  of  paper  of  a  wretched  quality  ;  be- 
cause the  paper-machine  has  diminished  the 
cost  of  production,  by  working  up  the  pulp  of 
which  paper  is  composed  more  evenly,  and 
therefore  with  a  saving.  And  from  both  causes 
united,  the  diminished  price  of  printing  by  the 
machine  instead  of  printing  by  hand,  and  the 
diminished  price  of  machine-made  paper,  the 
buyers  of  this  book  have  six  sheets,  or  216 
pages,  instead  of  five  sheets,  or  180  pages,  for 
a  shilling.  Thus,  not  only  is  the  price  lessened 
to  the  consumer,  by  the  increase  of  the  quan- 
tity, but  one-sixth  more  paper,  one-sixth  more 
ink,  one-sixth  more  labour  of  the  compositor 
or  printer  who  arranges  the  types,  one-sixth 
more  labour  of  the  sewer  or  binder  of  the 
book  ;  all  these  additions  of  direct  labour  and 
of  materials  produced  by  labour  are  consumed. 
In  selling  you  this  book,  therefore,  for  a  shil- 
ling, we  give  you  a  sixth  more  matter  than  you 
could  have  had  without  these  new  inventions  ; 
if  we  were  to  take  away  that  sixth  in  quantity, 
we  could  lessen  the  price,  and  give  you  the 
smaller  book  for  tenpence.  Thus,  then,  there 
is  a  decided  advantage  to  the  consumer  in  the 
diminished  cost  of  the  production,  and  an 
ample  equivalent  in  mere  labour,  (which,  bear 
always  in  mind,  is  the  means  of  producing 
commodities,  and  not  the  end  for  which  they 
are  produced,)  in  the  place  of  labour  thrust 
out  by  the  printing-machine  and  the  paper- 
machine. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  branch  of  our  sub- 
ject without  one  other  illustration.  About  seven 
years  ago  the  art  of  engraving  on  steel  was  in- 
vented :  this  art  arose  out  of  an  attempt  to  mul- 
tiply plates  by  machinery.  It  was  said  that  this 
art  would  ruin  the  engravers  as  a  body;  for  as 
steel-plates  would  not  wear  out  with  printing 
twenty  thousand  copies,  and  copper-plates 
could  not  give  more  than  a  thousand  impres- 
sions, one  steel-plate  would  stand  in  the  place 
of  twenty  copper  ones.  Yet  engravers,  as  a 
body,  were  never  so  numerous  or  so  flourish- 
ing as  they  are  at  this  moment ;  simply  be- 
cause steel-plates  having  made  engravings 
cheap,  numbers  can  have  the  pleasure  of  pos- 
sessing prints,  which  were  formerly  only  within 
the  reach  of  a  very  few.  The  class  of  books 
called  Annuals,  which  consist  each  of  ten  or 
twelve  beautiful  engravings,  with  amusing 
reading,  at  a  moderate  price,  and  of  which  at 
least  one  hundred  thousand  copies  are  sold, 
having  cost  in  their  production  about  £50,000, 
could  never  have  existed  without  the  invention 
of  steel  engraving ;  and  there  are  many  other 
publications  of  landscapes,  views  of  buildings, 
maps,  &c.  which,  being  rendered  cheap  by 
steel  engravings,  have  produced  exactly  the 
same  effects  of  increasing  the  enjoyments  of  the 
consumers,  and  bettering  the  condition  and  in- 
creasing the  numbers  of  the  producers. 

"  We  think  that  in  the  article  of  Books  we 
have  proved  to  you  that  machinery  has  ren- 
dered productions  cheaper,  and  has  increased 
the  demand  for  manual  labour,  and  conse- 
quently the  number  of  labourers  ;  and  that, 
therefore,  machinery  applied  to  books  is  not 
objectionable.  We  proceed  from  books  to 
articles  of  actual  necessity." 
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{From  the  Village  Record.) 
West-chester,  August  17,  1831. 

Letter  from  Enoch  Lewis,  embracing  an  argu- 
ment on  the  question  whether  a  slave,  com- 
ing into  Pennsylvania  with  consent  of  his 
master,  can,  by  legal  process,  be  compelled 
to  leave  the  state  with  him. 

During  a  late  visit  to  West-Chester,  the  case 
of  a  coloured  girl,  which  had  excited  consider- 
able feeling  in  the  borough,  became  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation.  The  case  I  understand 
to  be  this: — A  clergyman  resident  in  Virginia 
came  to  this  city  a  few  weeks  ago,  to  attend  a 
synod,  and  brought  several  members  of  his 
family  with  him,  including  the  girl  in  question, 
who  was  a  slave.  Here  the  girl  left  her  own- 
er, and  eventually  found  her  way  to  West- 
Chester,  where  she  engaged  'as  a  domestic  in 
a  respectable  family,  and  by  her  orderly  con- 
duct and  dexterity  in  her  business,  procured 
the  good  opinion  of  her  employer.  At  that 
place  she  was  arrested  by  order  of  her  master, 
and  carried  before  Judge  Darlington.  He 
there  produced  another  clergyman  as  a  witness 
to  prove  the  legality  of  his  claim.  After  a 
short  examination,  the  judge  decided  that  the 
girl  was  the  slave  of  the  claimant,  and  granted 
a  certificate  for  her  removal  ;  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  which  she  was  taken  away — notwith- 
standing the  efforts  used  to  purchase  her  free- 
dom. It  is  not  my  business  particularly  to 
enquire,  by  what  species  of  logic  or  sophistry 
this  professed  minister  of  the  gospel  can  recon- 
cile his  conduct  with  the  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity, or  even  with  the  harsher  principles  of 
the  Mosaic  code.  If  he  can  do  either,  he  must 
be  an  adept  at  reconciling  contradictions,  and 
need  not  recoil  from  a  bolder  enterprise.  A 
graver  question,  however,  or  one  at  least  with 
which  we  are  more  closely  concerned,  is,  whe- 
ther the  proceeding  of  the  judge  was  legal  or 
not.  Notwithstanding  the  high  opinion  enter- 
tained of  the  integrity  and  legal  accuracy  of 
Judge  Darlington,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to 
answer  this  question  in  the  negative.  I  hold 
that  the  opinion  given  by  Lord  Mansfield  in  the 
case  of  Somersett,  in  1772,  is  still  sound  legal 
doctrine.  The  state  of  slavery  is  so  odious 
that  nothing  can  be  suffered  to  support  it  but 
positive  law.  (Lloffl's  Reports).  How  then 
stands  the  law  in  Pennsylvania  ?  The  oldest 
law  in  relation  to  slavery,  now  in  force  in  the 
state,  is  the  act  of  March  1,  1780 — and  that 
was  made,  not  for  the  support,  but  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery.  The  legislature  of  that  day, 
in  the  preamble  to  the  act  in  question,  de- 
nounced the  system  of  slavery,  without  disguise 
or  palliation.  But  they  found  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  in  possession  of  slaves,  and  the 
claim  to  their  services  had  obtained  a  portion 
of  legal  support,  which  it  was  not  judged  safe 
and  expedient  totally  and  suddenly  to  withhold. 
But  the  permission  granted  by  this  act  to  the 
citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  or  to  others  within 
the  state,  to  retain  any  portion  of  the  human 
family  in  slavery,  was  manifestly  the  result  of 
political  expediency,  not  the  recognition  of  a 
right.  "  Slavery,"  indeed,  to  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  Lord  Mansfield,  "  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  is  incapable  of  being  introduced  on  any 
reasons  moral  or  political.    It  can  originate 


only  in  violence — and  is  not  the  creation  of 
law.  And  the  act  of  1780,  as  well  a3  that  of 
1788,  was  evidently  designed  to  banish,  as  spee- 
dily as  the  prejudices  and  interests  of  the  people 
would  admit,  this  relict  of  barbarism  from  the 
state.  It  is  not  necessary  to  examine,  in  detail, 
the  provisions  of  this  law  or  its  supplement  of 
1788  ;  my  business  is  with  the  exceptions  ra- 
ther than  the  enactments.  The  exceptions 
which  can  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  our 
clerical  master,  are  those  in  the  10th  and  11th 
sections.  The  10th  excepts  from  the  class, 
who  are  declared  free,  the  domestic  slaves  of 
persons  passing  through  or  sojourning  in  this 
state,  and  not  becoming  resident  therein,  pro- 
vided such  slave  be  not  alienated,  or  sold  to 
any  inhabitant,  nor  retained  in  the  state  longer 
than  six  months.  The  1 1th  section  provides, 
that  the  act  shall  not  give  relief  or  shelter  to 
any  absconding  or  runaway  negro  or  mulatto 
slave,  or  servant,  who  has  absented  himself,  or 
shall  absent  himself,  from  his  or  her  owner, 
master  or  mistress,  residing  in  any  other  state 
or  country,  but  such  owner,  master  or  mistress, 
shall  have  like  right  and  aid,  to  demand,  claim, 
and  take  away,  his  slave  or  servant,  as  he 
might  have  had  in  case  this  act  had  not  been 
made.  It  has  been  justly  remarked  that  this 
act  is  rather  loosely  expressed.  And  the  re- 
mark is  applicable  to  the  clause  just  cited.  It 
is  not  clear  whether  it  is  intended  to  apply  to 
slaves  leaving  the  service  of  their  masters  in 
other  states,  and  escaping  into  this,  or  to  those 
who  might  be  brought  by  their  masters  into 
the  state,  and  leave  their  service  while  here  ; 
or  whether  the  pioviso  was  designed  to  apply 
equally  to  both.  If  we  suppose  it  applicable  to 
the  latter  description  of  fugitives,  we  must  as- 
sign a  limit  to  the  application  which  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  proviso  itself,  for  it  makes  no 
distinction  between  slaves  who  had  been  re- 
tained in  the  state  more  than  six  months,  and 
those  that  had  been  here  a  shorter  time.  And 
surely  it  was  not  intended  to  say,  that  slaves 
brought  into  the  state  by  sojourners,  and  re- 
tained here  more  than  six  months,  should,  in 
case  they  afterwards  left  the  service  of  their 
masters,  derive  no  aid  or  shelter  from  any 
thing  contained  in  the  act,  but  that  their  mas- 
ters should  have  the  same  right  to  claim  and 
take  them  away,  as  if  the  act  had  not  been 
made.  The  absurdity  of  its  extension  to  one 
class  of  slaves  who  might  leave  the  service  of 
their  masters,  after  being  brought  into  the 
state,  gives  some  colour  to  the  supposition  that 
the  meaning  of  the  section,  so  far  as  above 
recited,  was  the  same  as  the  provision  after- 
wards introduced  into  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  (Art.  4,  sec.  2.)  But  to  what- 
ever class  of  fugitive  slaves  we  suppose  this  pro- 
viso to  apply,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  it 
confers  no  new  power  on  their  masters  to  claim 
and  carry  away  the  absconding  slaves.  They 
are  left  in  that  respect  where  they  were  before ; 
and  where  they  would  still  have  been  if  the 
law  of  1780  had  not  been  made.  Such  aid  as 
could  have  been  invoked,  if  that  act  had  not 
been  passed,  and  no  other,  might  still  be  claim- 
ed. If  subsequently  to  the  passing  of  this  law 
the  officers  of  the  state  government  were  re- 
quired to  assist  the  slave  holder  in  reclaiming 
his  fugitive  slave,  the  requisition  must  have 


been  contained  in  some  other  law  than  the  one 
above  recited.  But  no  prior  law  containing 
such  requisition  can  now  be  found.  And  even 
if  such  law  did  exist,  the  insertion  of  this  pro- 
viso leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  without  the 
proviso,  that  law  would  have  been  virtually 
repealed  by  this  act. 

In  Purdon's  Digest,  last  edition,  as  well  as 
preceding  ones,  we  have  this  note — "  A  citizen 
of  another  state,  on  a  visit  to  this  state,  with  his 
slave,  in  case  of  the  slave's  refusal  to  return,  is 
entitled  to  the  aid  of  the  magistrate  to  carry  him 
out  of  the  state.  Dallas  227."  As  this  is  the 
only  case  cited  to  support  the  doctrine,  and,  as 
far  as  I  know,  the  only  one  that  could  have  been 
found,  it  is  proper  to  examine  it  somewhat  in 
detail.  It  was  the  case  of  the  Republic  vs. 
Richards  ;  tried  at  the  April  term,  1795,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania. 

"The  defendant  was  indicted  on  the  7th  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  1788,  supplementary  to  that 
of  1780.  The  terms  of  this  section,  omitting 
legal  tautologies,  are,  that  if  any  person  shall, 
by  force  or  fraud,  take  or  seduce  any  negro  or 
mulatto  from  any  place  in  this  state,  to  any 
other  place,  with  a  view  of  selling  or  holding 
such  negro  as  a  slave,  the  offender  should  for- 
feit £100,  and  be  imprisoned  at  hard  labour, 
not  less  than  six  months,  &c.  The  defendant 
was  charged  with  fraudulently  seducing  negro 
Toby  from  Pennsylvania  into  New  Jersey, 
with  a  design  to  enslave  him.  A  second  count 
charged  him  with  causing  negro  Toby  to  be 
fraudulently,  &c.  Upon  the  evidence  it  ap- 
peared that  negro  Toby  was  the  slave  of  

Sevier,  of  Virginia,  who  lent  him  to.  his  son 
General  Sevier,  upon  a  temporary  visit  to  Phi- 
ladelphia that  when  Gen.  Sevier  proposed  re- 
turning to  Virginia,  the  negro  refused  to  ac- 
company him — that  after  several  propositions 
for  securing  him,  the  defendant  (who  appears 
to  have  been  a  friend  of  Gen.  Sevier,  and  to 
have  had  no  interest  in  the  service  of  the  slave) 
told  Sevier  that  there  was  no  way  of  managing 
the  matter  effectually,  but  by  inducing  the  ne- 
gro to  go  into  New  Jersey,  and  there  to  lay 
hold  of  him — that  Toby  was  forcibly  sent  by 
General  Sevier,  (not  the  defendant,)  to  Coop- 
er's Ferry  in  New  Jersey,  whither  the  defend- 
ant went  in  order  to  secure  him,  and  actually 
did  secure  him — that  after  some  severity  to- 
wards the  negro,  General  Sevier  arrived  ;  and 
that  he  and  the  defendant  put  Toby  on  board 
of  a  boat,  and  carried  him  down  the  river. 

Here  we  observe  that  the  act  proved  against 
the  defendant  was,  that  he  gave  certain  advice 
which  was  not  followed  ;  and  therefore  he  did 
not  seduce  the  negro,  or  cause  him  to  be 
seduced  out  of  the  state — the  assistance  given 
to  secure  him,  whether  criminal  or  not,  was 
rendered  in  New  Jersey,  and  therefore  was  not 
punishable  in  Pennsylvania. 

Judge  M'Kean,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury, 
quoted  the  10th  section  of  the  act  of  1780,  to 
show  that  sojourners  had  a  right  to  retain  their 
slaves  in  the  state  for  six  months — and  the  1 1th 
to  prove  that  masters  had  the  same  right  to 
claim  and  carry  away  their  slaves,  that  they 
had  before.  These  provisions,  he  observed, 
were  not  repealed  by  the  supplemental  act  on 
which  the  prosecution  was  founded.  The  fact, 
that  the  evidence  did  not  prove  that  the  de- 
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fendant  had  seduced  the  negro  out  of  the  state, 
or  caused  him  to  be  so  seduced,was  also  noticed. 
He  then  concluded  in  these  words — "  Upon 
the  whole  we  are  unanimously  of  opinion,  as 
soon  as  it  was  proved  the  negro  was  a  slave, 
that  not  only  his  master  had  a  right  to  seize 
and  carry  him  away  ;  but  that,  in  case  he  ab- 
sconded or  resisted,  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
magistrate  to  employ  all  legitimate  means  of 
coercion  in  his  power,  for  securing  and  re- 
storing him  to  the  service  of  his  owner,  whi- 
thersoever he  might  afterwards  be  carried." 

This,  it  is  to  be  observed,  was  merely  a  nisi 
prius  trial,  and  the  opinion  of  the  bench  was 
not  an  adjudication,  but  a  charge  to  the  jury. 
The  verdict  of  acquittal  gives  little  or  no  force 
to  this  exposition  of  the  law  ;  for  the  facts  did 
not  warrant  a  conviction,  even  upon  the  ground 
taken  by  the  prosecuting  attorney.  But  what- 
ever weight  might  then  be  allowed  to  this  opi- 
nion, it  is  not  clear  that  we  are  bound,  or  have 
a  right,  to  consider  it  as  a  correct  exposition  of 
the  law  at  the  present  time.  A  great  change  in 
opinion  has  taken  place,  since  1795,  in  the 
world,  and  particularly  in  this  country,  on  the 
momentous  subject  of  negro  slavery.  When 
this  charge  was  given,  there  were  but  two  states 
in  the  Union  clear  of  slaves — New  York  and 
New  Jersey  were  slave  holding  states,  possess- 
ing together  above  30,000.  Pennsylvania  had 
probably  3,000.  Our  abolition  law  was  little 
more  than  15  years  old,  and  of  course  almost 
every  man  in  active  life  had  grown  up  under 
a  slave  holding  system.  The  African  slave 
trade  was  prosecuted  under  the  sanction  of  the 
British  .parliament ;  and  very  little  had  been 
done  by  the  federal  government  to  restrain  it. 
Widely  different  is  our  situation  now.  For 
more  than  half  a  century  Pennsylvania  has  not 
given  birth  to  a  slave  ;  in  New  Jersey  the  race 
is  rapidly  melting  away,  or  rather  emerging 
into  men.  In  New  York  and  the  Eastern 
States  the  character  has  almost  ceased  to 
exist.  For  years  the  American  and  British  ships 
of  war  have  been  scouring  the  Atlantic  coasts 
to  stop  the  African  slave  trade.  Extensive 
regions  to  the  south  have  blotted  the  word 
slave  from  their  statute  books.  Throughout 
more  than  half  the  Union,  the  present  popula- 
tion may  be  said  to  have  imbibed  an  abhor- 
rence of  slavery,  with  their  mother's  milk.  If 
judges  are  bound  to  construe  the  laws  with  a 
proper  regard  to  the  moral  feelings  of  the  com- 
munity, it  appears  reasonable  to  give  them  a 
construction  more  favourable  to  the  rights  of 
humanity,  and  to  the  coloured  race,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  than  in  the  year  1795.  We  may 
even  conjecture  that  the  looseness  of  expres- 
sion, observable  in  the  act  of  1780,  may  have 
been  less  the  effect  of  inattention,  than  of  a 
shrewd  and  humane  policy,  to  allow  the  judges 
ample  room  to  liberalize  their  adjudications 
on  this  subject,  in  conformity  to  the  growing 
liberality  necessarily  resulting  from  the  princi- 
ples and  policy  upon  which  we  had  assumed 
our  station  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

(To  be  concliicl.-d  in  our  next.) 
PROGRESS  OP  THE  INDIAN  CHOLERA. 

Indian  or  Spasmodic  Cholera,  is  a  plague  of 
modern  origin.  It  is  in  its  principal  symptoms 
altogether  unlike  the  English  Cholera,  yet  ma- 


ny persons,  not  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
both  species,  have  confounded  them.  In  Hin- 
dostan,  spasmodic  cholera  has  probably  always 
existed  as  a  comparatively  mild  climatic  dis- 
ease, affecting  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  a 
small  number  of  individuals  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  But  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  it  ever  bore  the  epidemic  character  until 
the  year  1817.  However  this  question  may  be 
disposed  of,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  Indian 
cholera  was  not  entitled  to  be  classed  with 
pestilential  scourges  of  the  worst  description 
previous  to  the  beginning  of  August,  1817, 
when  it  suddenly  broke  out  with  unprecedented 
malignity. 

Commencing  among  the  inhabitants  of  Jes- 
sore,  a  town  100  miles  N.  E.  of  Calcutta,  in 
less  than  a  month  it  travelled  along  the  course 
of  the  river  to  that  city,  having  desolated  the 
intervening  villages,  Before  the  expiration  of 
August,  the  native  population  of  Calcutta  were 
attacked,  and  early  in  September  the  disease 
was  also  manifested  among  the  Europeans. 

From  January  to  May,  1818,  the  pestilence 
raged  with  extreme  violence,  extending  its 
destructive  influence  across  Bengal,  from  Sil- 
het  to  Cuttack  ;  and  towards  the  interior,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Jumna,  a  space  including  450  square  miles. 

Leaving  Bengal,  the  disease  retired  for 
some  time  to  the  western  bank  of  the  Ganges 
and  Jumna.  In  its  most  malignant  form  it 
appeared  at  Benares,  where  in  two  months 
15,000  persons  perished.  At  Allahabad  forty 
or  fifty  died  daily.  To  other  localities  situated 
on  either  bank  the  disease  soon  spread,  and  the 
mortality  was  equally  great  In  the  district 
of  Gerrakpore,  20,000  were  carried  off  in  a 
month.  Then  suffered  in  succession  Luck- 
now,  Cawnpore,  Delhi,  Agra,  Muttra,  Meerat, 
and  Bareilly. 

Between  the  6th  and  7th  of  November,  the 
epidemic  had  reached  the  grand  army,  which, 
on  the  approach  of  the  Pindarree  war  had  been 
concentrated  at  Jubbulpore,  Mundellah,  and 
Sauger,  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings.  It  consisted  of  10,000  troops,  and 
80,000  followers.  To  the  different  divisions 
of  this  force  the  cholera  proved  more  fatally 
effective  than  could  the  shot  of  the  enemy  in 
a  well  contested  field.  In  twelve  days,  nearly 
9,000  men  had  fallen  to  rise  no  more.  At  this 
time  the  thermometer  ranged  from  90  deg.  to 
100  deg.  Fahrenheit.  The  heat  was  moist  and 
suffocating,  and  the  atmosphere  a  dead  calm. 
The  progress  of  the  cholera  in  the  centre 
division  of  the  army  was  as  follows  : — After 
creeping  insidiously  for  a  few  clays  among  the 
lower  classes  of  the  camp  followers,  it  seemed 
instantaneously  to  gain  fresh  vigour,  breaking 
out  with  irresistible  force  in  every  direction. 
Previous  to  the  14th  it  had  overspread  the 
camp,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex  in  the  indis- 
criminating  violence  of  its  attack.  The  old  and 
young,  the  European  and  the  native,  fighting 
men  and  camp  followers,  were  alike  selected, 
and  all  sank  within  its  death-grasp.  From  the 
11th  to  the  20th,  the  mortality  had  become  so 
extensive  that  the  stoutest  hearts  were  yielding 
to  despair.  The  camp  wore  the  aspect  of  a 
general  hospital.  The  medical  officers,  night 
and  day  at  their  posts,  were  no  longer  able  to 


administer  to  the  numerous  sick  who  continu- 
ed to  pour  in  from  every  quarter. 

The  cholera  now  directed  its  course  across 
the  Deccan,  advancing,  in  many  instances,  at 
the  rate  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  miles  a  day,  and 
remaining  at  various  posts  during  a  period  of 
from  two  to  six  weeks.  In  this  way  it  reached 
Hussienabad,  where  the  mortality  was  friaht- 
ful  for  several  days.  It  then  followed  to  "the 
banks  of  the  Nerbuddah  to  Tanah,  and  after- 
wards traversed  Aurungabad,  Ahmednugger, 
and  Poonah.  Taking  the  direction  of  the 
coast,  it  arrived  at  Bombay,  August,  1818, 
having  crossed  the  Indian  Peninsular  in  twelve 
months  from  the  date  of  its  appearance  in  Cal- 
cutta. 

We  have  thus  been  able  to  trace  the  foot- 
steps of  this  destructive  traveller  through  the 
country  of  its  birth.  Its  measured  rate  of  pro- 
gression, and  the  occasional  halts  which  it 
made  for  definite  periods  in  thickiy  inhabited 
towns,  are  worthy  of  remark,  as  the  epidemic 
still  retains  these  characteristics.  Like  a  nas- 
cent river,  its  course  has  been  at  times  direct 
or  devious,  uniform  or  temporarily  interrupted  ; 
appearing  at  various  places,  not  at  the  same 
period,  but  in  succession,  either  by  the  gradual 
advance  of  the  main  current,  or  of  some  of  its 
distributive  branches. 

While  the  interior  of  Hindostan  was  sub- 
mitting to  this,  the  pestilence  had  spread  along 
the  coast  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  reaching 
Madras  the  8th  of  Oct.  With  its  progress  here°, 
a  new  and  alarming  feature  was  developed. 
The  possibility  of  transporting  the  contagion 
by  sea  was  evinced  in  its  transit  from  Coro- 
mandel to  the  island  of  Ceylon.  In  Candi,  the 
capital,  it  broke  out,  December,  1818,  with 
even  greater  violence  than  upon  the  continent. 

By  the  15th  September,  1819,  Mauritius 
was  included  in  the  islands  infected.  The 
disease  did  not  appear  until  after  the  arrival 
of  the  Topaz  frigate  from  Ceylon,  where  the 
epidemic  was  then  raging.  The  vessel  at  the 
time  of  sailing  seemed  healthy,  but  during  the 
passage  the  cholera  had  appeared  among  the 
crew.  In  Port  Louis  fifty  persons  died  daily. 
The  malady,  however,  was  chiefly  confined  to 
the  coast ;  for  though  the  deaths  in  the  hospi- 
tal of  the  town  amounted  to  94  cases  of  133, 
on  the  plantation  the  mortality  was  not  higher 
than  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent. 

In  the  adjacent  island  of  Bourbon,  the  dis- 
ease began  early  in  December,  1819.  The 
governor  had  adopted  measures  to  interdict  all 
communications  with  Mauritius  ;  but  notwith- 
standing this,  two  boats  from  the  different 
islands  held  clandestine  intercourse,  and  the 
contagion  was  imported.  Of  257  persons 
seized  with  the  distemper,  178  died. 

During  the  last  six  months  of  1819,  the  cho- 
lera, pursuing  its  route  to  the  south  and  east, 
had  also  invaded  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula. 
Siam  received  more  than  a  proportional  share 
of  misfortune.  In  Bankoe  alone  40,000  indi- 
viduals are  said  to  have  fallen  victims.  The 
contagion  marched  onwards  to  Malaga  and 
Singapore.  By  the  end  of  April  it  was  an- 
nounced on  the  northern  coast  of  Java.  Du- 
ring May  it  extended  with  violence  in  the  inte- 
rior of  this  island. 

Cochin-China  and  Tonquin  were  invaded 
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in  1820.  In  December  of  the  same  year,  it 
entered  China,  beginning  its  ravages  at  Canton. 
Pekin  admitted  the  enemy  in  1821,  and  during 
that  and  the  following  year  the  mortality  was 
so  enormous,  that  coffins  and  other  funeral  re- 
quisites were  necessarily  furnished  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  public  treasury,  for  the  interment 
of  the  poorest  classes.  Numbers  of  the  people 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  business  or  pleasure, 
riding  or  walking,  were  seen  to  fall  in  the 
streets,  exhausted  by  the  sudden  impression  of 
the  disease,  which  carried  them  in  a  few  hours 
afterwards  to  eternity. 

We  shall  now  return  to  Bombay,  and  des- 
cribe the  course  which  the  epidemic  took  to 
the  north  and  -west,  in  its  approaches  from  that 
island  towards  the  confines  of  Europe  ;  and  the 
route  by  whicli  at  last  it  was  enabled  to  traverse 
the  Russian  empire,  threatening,  in  the  present 
day,  the  neighbouring  European  States. 

In  July,  1821,  through  the  intercourse  main- 
tained by  ships  trading  between  Bombay  and 
Muscat,  in  Arabia,  the  contagion  was  export- 
ed to  the  latter.  Here  the  disease  destroyed 
60,000  persons.  Many  expired  ten  minutes 
after  the  accession.  The  cholera  now  spread 
to  different  parts  of  the  Persian  Gulf — to 
Bahrein,  Busheer  and  Bassora.  In  Bassora 
10,000  individuals  perished,  of  whom  4,080 
died  in  a  fortnight. 

From  the  Persian  Gulf  the  cholera  extend- 
ed inland,  in  two  directions,  following  the  line 
of  commercial  intercourse.  On  one  hand  it 
ascended  the  Euphrates,  traversing  Mesopota- 
mia, into  Syria  ;  and  the  Tigris,  from  Bassora 
to  Bagdad.  On  the  other  the  disease  was  pro- 
pagated into  Persia.  In  the  city  of  Shiraz, 
the  population  of  whicli  is  40,000,  there  died 
16,000  in  the  first  few  days.  Among  the  vic- 
tims was  the  East  India  Company's  Resident, 
Claudius  James  Rich,  Esq.  He  had  retired 
to  rest  but  slightly  indisposed.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed. 

Extending  through  Persia,  the  contagion 
visited  several  districts  in  the  north  and  south 
of  the  kingdom.  Ispahan  escaped  in  conse- 
quence of  the  caravans  from  Shiraz,  being 
prohibited  from  entering  the  city.  The  route 
that  was  substituted  lay  through  Yezd.  This 
town  paid  dearly  for  the  vicarious  visitation, 
as  7,000  persons  were  afterwards  swept  away 
by  the  cholera.  During  the  succeeding  win- 
ter, the  contagion  became  dormant  both  in 
Persia  and  Syria. 

In  the  spring  of  1822,  the  Syrian  and  Per- 
sian streams  of  contagion  had  their  frozen 
energies  restored  to  activity.  They  quickly 
spread  in  their  primitive  vigour.  Mosul,  Beri, 
Aentab,  and  Aleppo,  were  infected.  In  Per- 
sia, during  September,  the  disease  spread  to 
the  northward  of  Teheran,  throughout  all 
Kurdistan  and  Tauris. 

In  the  spring  and  autumn  of  1823,  Diarbekr 
and  Antioch  were  attacked,  and  the  disease 
ravaged  many  of  the  towns  along  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  also  extended  in 
an  opposite  course,  attaining,  in  the  month  of 
August,  Baku,  upon  the  borders  of  the  Caspian 
Sea.  At  length,  in  September,  it  reached  the 
Russian  city  of  Astracan,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Volga.  It  first  broke  out  in  the  marine  hos- 
pital.   From  the  25th  of  September  to  the  9th 


ofOctober,  there  died  144  patients,  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  all  who  had  been  attacked.  Rigor- 
ous measures  were  enforced  by  the  authorities 
for  checking  the  contagion,  but  it  continued 
to  manifest  itself  until  the  severity  of  win- 
ter had  set  in.  During  the  ensuing  summer  it 
did  not  return.  The  winter  of  this  year  was 
also  destructive  of  the  Syrian  branch  before  it 
could  reach  Egypt.  Sanatary  precautions, 
however,  in  expectation  of  its  arrival,  had  been 
prescribed  by  the  viceroy. 

Although  Europe  was  relieved  from  the  im- 
pending danger,  by  the  complete  destruction 
or  exhaustion  of  those  parts  of  the  contagious 
currents  which  had  penetrated  to  Astracan, 
and  to  the  borders  of  Egypt,  yet  the  cholera 
continued  to  re-appear,  every  summer,  in  many 
of  the  countries  previously  infected,  showing 
that  the  cold  of  winter  had,  in  general,  power 
to  check  its  morbid  influence  upon  the  human 
body,  but  not  to  destroy  the  miasm  altogether. 

In  1822  it  reappeared  in  Java,  and  carried  off 
100,000  people.  After  visiting  Ternat,  Cele- 
bes, and  Banda,  in  1823,  it  first  reached  Am- 
boyna.  The  inhabitants  had  no  recollection 
of  the  disease  ever  having  been  in  the  Spice 
Islands  before.  Afterwards  it  committed  great 
havoc  in  Timor.  For  several  years  the  cho- 
lera pursued  its  destructive  course  through 
China.  After  desolating  several  cities  in  Mon- 
golia, it  had  reached  the  frontiers  of  Siberia  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1826.  In  February,  1827, 
the  disease  fortunately  received  a  check  during 
the  prevalence  of  a  strong  north  wind. 

After  the  first  invasion,  Persia  had  several 
returns  of  cholera.  In  October,  1829,  a  very 
serious  inroad  commenced  in  Teheran,  the 
royal  residence.  But  the  occurrence  of  win- 
ter stopped  its  progress  for  the  time.  The 
contagion,  however,  was  again  resuscitated 
towards  the  middle  of  June,  1830,  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Mazanderan  and  Shirvan,  upon  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea. — From  the 
latter  it  passed  through  the  town  of  Tauras, 
and  destroyed  5,000  of  itsinhabitants.  Cross- 
ing the  Russian  frontier,  it  rapidly  advanced 
towards  the  interior.  In  two  provinces  4,557 
persons  were  seized  with  the  malady,  of  whom 
more  than  a  third  died.  The  8th  of  August 
it  entered  Tiflis.  The  population  was  soon 
diminished  from  30,000  to  8,000,  by  deaths, 
and  migration  to  avoid  the  distemper.  To 
avert  the  spreading  mortality,  the  inhabitants 
had  recourse  to  religious  ceremonies,  and  pro- 
cessions, which,  by  collecting  crowds,  only 
served  to  extend  the  disease. 

In  the  mean  time,  by  the  first  of  July  the 
malady  had  reached  Astracan.  Ten  days  af- 
terwards, 1229  individuals  had  been  seized, 
of  whom  more  than  a  third  died,  including  the 
civil  governor,  and  nearly  all  the  officers  of 
police. 

This  was  the  second  time  the  devoted  city 
of  Astracan  had  been  visited  by  the  contagion. 

The  contagion,  in  penetrating  to  the  heart 
of  the  Russian  Empire,  from  Astracan,  pur- 
sued the  course  of  the  Volga,  which  spreads 
its  navigable  waters  over  the  most  populous 
provinces.  Considerable  havoc  was  made 
among  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don.  The  capi- 
tals of  the  several  districts  between  that  and 
Moscow  were  ravaged  in  succession.    In  the 


city,  the  appearance  of  the  destroyer  was  an- 
nounced the  28th  of  September,  having  tra- 
velled from  Astracan,  a  distance  of  900  miles, 
in  less  than  three  months. 

In  Moscow,  energetic  measures  were  in- 
stantly instituted  by  the  government  to  afford 
every  assistance  to  the  sick,  and  to  oppose 
the  progress  of  the  malady.  The  11th  of 
October,  twelve  days  after  the  invasion,  216 
cases  of  cholera  had  occurred,  and  of  these, 
76  were  fatal.  The  mortality,  however,  ex- 
ceeded even  the  proportion  with  the  extension 
of  the  disease.  By  the  10th  of  November,  5507 
cases  were  returned,  and  the  deaths  amounted 
to  2908,  or  more  than  a  half. 

Before  closing  the  account  of  the  Indian 
cholera,  and  in  order  to  submit  to  a  glance 
the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  we  shall  point  out 
the  geographical  limits  of  its  past  career,  in 
the  various  directions  along  which  it  has  been 
propagated.  From  Bengal,  its  aboriginal 
province,  it  travelled  southward  to  Mauritius 
and  to  the  island  of  Timor,  near  New  Hol- 
land ;  eastward  to  Kuku-choton,  a  Chinese 
town  situated  east  of  Pekin ;  westward  to  the 
city  of  Moscow — (It  is  well  known,  that  the 
disease  has  since  extended  from  Moscow  to 
Poland,  where  it  attacked  both  the  Russian 
and  Polish  armies;  many  officers  have  fallen 
victims,  and  the  sudden  death  of  the  Count 
Diebitsch  is  ascribed  to  it.  The  latest  Euro- 
pean advices  apprise  us  of  its  appearance  at 
Archangel.  At  Riga,  Dantzic,  and  in  Galli- 
cia,  it  is  committing  frightful  ravages,  and 
gradually  extending  itself  southward  and  west- 
ward, and  may  be  expected  in  France,  at  its 
present  rate  of  travelling,  in  1832) — a  portion 
of  the  globe,  in  extent,  about  equal  to  70  de- 
grees of  latitude,  and  100  degrees  of  longi- 
tude.— Badger's  Weekly  -Messenger. 

INJURY  OF  THE  SIGHT  FROM  GLASSES. 

Many  young  persons,  it  is  believed,  impair 
permanently  their  powers  of  vision,  by  resort- 
ing unnecessarily  to  the  use  of  glasses.  De- 
fects of  sight  which  were,  in  the  first  place, 
entirely  independent  of  any  change  in  the 
structure  of  the  visual  organs,  may,  in  this 
manner,  not  unfrequently  be  rendered  perma- 
nent. The  eyes,  depending  entirely  upon  the 
artificial  aid  afforded  them  by  the  glasses,  are 
prevented  from  regaining  their  lost  powers  ; 
whereas,  were  proper  means  to  be  pursued 
without  the  use  of  spectacles,  the  strength  of 
vision  might  in  very  many,  if  not  in  all  cases, 
be  entirely  restored.  Whenever  the  sight  be- 
comes defective  or  indistinct,  at  a  period  of 
life  long  before  this  can  be  attributed  to  the 
effects  of  old  age,  it  would  be  well,  instead  of 
resorting  at  once  to  the  use  of  glasses,  to  in- 
quire whether  it  has  not  been  produced  by  im- 
proper indulgences  in  eating  and  drinking, 
or  other  species  of  excess — by  late  hours- 
long  continued  sedentary  habits — or  by  over- 
exertion of  the  eyes  in  an  improper  light,  or 
in  viewing  minute  objects.  If  it  be  found  to 
result  from  any  of  these  causes,  the  proper 
course  to  be  pursued  is  evident.  Temperance 
— exercise  in  the  open  air — bathing — and  the 
relinquishment,  for  a  period,  of  those  occupa- 
tions by  which  the  eyes(  are  unduly  strained, 
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will  seldom  fail  of  restoring  to  them  their  full 
powers  of  vision,  and  thus  render  the  use  of 
glasses  altogether  unnecessary.  When,  how- 
ever, the  latter  cannot  be  dispensed  with, 
great  caution  is  necessary  in  their  proper  se- 
lection. According  to  Professor  Beer,  of  Vien- 
na, common  low  priced  spectacles,  made  as 
it  were  by  chance,  and  as  it  is  vulgarly,  but 
truly  termed,  "  manufactured  by  wholesale" 
from  all  sorts  of  defective  materials,  even 
sometimes  from  the  commonest  window  glass, 
are  not  only  useless  to  the  wearer,  but  actual- 
ly increase  the  evil  they  were  intended  to  re- 
medy. In  these  spectacles,  the  assortment  of 
the  lenses  is  irregular,  one  of  the  glasses  hav- 
ing generally  a  different  focus  from  the  other 
— they  are,  besides,  badly  polished,  by  which 
their  transparency  is  affected — they  are  almost 
always  of  different  thickness — they  are  often 
full  of  specks  and  imperfections,  which  being 
partially  ground  down,  are  not  readily  detected 
by  the  eye  ;  and  finally,  the  convexity  of  the 
two  glasses  is  seldom  equal,  the  sides  not  only 
differing,  but  different  degrees  of  convexity 
even  existing  on  the  same  side  of  each  lens. 

The  cheapness  of  these  glasses,  unfortunate- 
ly, is  a  bait  to  many  ;  but  the  saving  of  a  few 
pence  ought  not,  in  any  instance,  to  be  put  in 
competition  with  the  preservation  of  one  of 
the  most  important  of  our  external  senses. 
We  have  known  many  persons  with  defective 
vision,  who,  with  proper  glasses,  have,  for  the 
space  of  ten,  nay,  even  twenty  years,  preserved 
the  same  degree  and  extent  of  sight  they  first 
obtained  from  their  use — an  advantage  which 
they  could  not  have  enjoyed,  had  they  adopted 
the  badly  manufactured  glasses  to  which  we 
have  alluded. 

Spectacles,  the  lenses  of  which  have  differ- 
ent degrees  of  convexity  or  concavity,  can 
never  represent  objects  correctly,  or  of  their 
natural  form  and  colours,  but  cause  them  to 
appear  distorted,  and  tinged  with  refracted 
rays  of  light  along  their  outlines.  This  pro- 
duces in  the  eye  a  kind  of  attraction,  or  draw- 
ing forwards;  the  oblique  muscles  of  the  eye 
being  obliged  to  lengthen  themselves  in  order 
to  see  an  object  distinctly. 

The  inequality  of  their  focal  distances  pro- 
duces, also,  strange  confusion — a  common 
glass  will  sometimes  have  a  focal  distance  of 
twelve  inches  at  the  centre,  and  only  ten  at 
the  circumference — besides  which,  this  will 
often  be  found  associated  with  another  glass, 
whose  central  focus  is  but  ten  inches,  and  that 
of  the  circumference  perhaps  fourteen.  From 
this  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  injury  must  be 
done  to  weak  eyes,  but  whose  powers  are 
equal,  when  thus  obliged  to  change  the  dia- 
meter of  the  pupil,  and  to  admit  a  greater  or 
less  amount  of  light  at  every  instant.  These 
defective  glasses  sometimes  produce  a  kind  of 
sparkling,  in  consequence  of  the  rays  of  light 
transmitted  by  them  being  irregular  or  broken 
up  ;  an  inconvenience  which  cannot,  indeed, 
be  always  entirely  guarded  against  in  the  very 
best  lenses,  unless  they  are  made  of  glass 
tinged  either  green,  yellow,  or  blue,  so  as  to 
preserve  the  equality  of  one  predominant  co- 
lour. Independently  of  the  false  tints,  these 
glasses  injure  the  sight,  by  their  causing  the 
eye  of  the  wearer  to  see  objects  differently 


from  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  and  by  their  use, 
even  when  they  do  render  some  little  service, 
we  but  fall  into  one  evil  whilst  avoiding  another. 
These  common  spectacles,  also,  often  produce 
specks  or  opacities  in  the  transparent  parts  of 
the  eye.  In  consequence  of  which,  the  indi- 
vidual imagines,  when  he  looks  towards  the 
sky,  or  upon  a  white  surface,  that  he  per- 
ceives a  number  of  small  bodies  floating  before 
him — these  are  occasioned  by  minute  portions 
of  the  transparent  coat  of  the  eye,  or  of  the 
body  immediately  within  it,  having  become 
hardened  or  opaque  from  the  too  great  quan- 
tity of  light  which  bad  spectacles  have  allowed 
to  pass  into  the  eye.  These  opacities  prevent 
one  portion  of  the  rays  of  light  from  falling 
upon  the  retina,  whilst  other  rays  mark  the 
image  of  the  objects  thus  apparently  spotted 
with  dark  points ;  at  the  same  time  that  the 
rapid  vacillation  of  the  axis  of  the  eyes  produ- 
ces an  appearance  of  numberless  quick  mov- 
ing motes. — Journal  of  Health. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
Extracted  from  Richard  Price's  Dissertation  onPrayer, 

"I  cannot  help  asking  with  seriousness  and  con- 
cern,  where  the  religion  of  that  family  can  be  that 
never  meets  for  religious  worship.  With  what  reason 
can  such  a  family  expect  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon 
it  ?  Is  it  not  fit  that  those  who  live  together  in  the 
same  house,  and  are  connected  together  by  the  closest 
ties,  who  in  common  depend  entirely  upon  God,  need 
continually  his  care,  and  are  always  receiving  mercies 
from  Him,  is  it  not  fit,  I  say,  that  these  should  also 
join  together  in  owning  their  common  dependence  and 
obligations,  in  seeking  that  protection  they  need,  and 
in  paying  homage  to  their  great  Preserver  and  Guar- 
dian ?  Can  they  imagine  they  will  on  the  whole  do 
equally  well,  whether  they  make  conscience  of  this,  or 
disregard  it?  Is  it  of  no  importance,  that  those,  who 
have  children,  or  servants  under  their  care,  should 
endeavour  to  teach  them  the  fear  of  God,  and  do  what 
they  can  to  instil  good  principles  into  them,  to  keep 
them  mindful  of  their  duty,  and  preserve  them  from 
the  greatest  of  all  dangers,  the  danger  of  losing  eter- 
nal happiness,  and  being  undone  for  ever  by  guilt  and 
irreligion  ?  Is  it  incumbent  on  them  to  provide  for 
their  bodies ;  and  ought  they  to  take  no  care  of  their 
souls,  of  their  reasonable  and  immortal  parts  ?  But 
how  little  care  of  this  kind  can  be  taken,  and  under 
what  great  disadvantages  must  children  and  servant8 
lie,  if  those  who  have  the  direction  of  them,  seldom, 
or  never,  call  them  together  to  worship  God  ? 

"  Surely  that  religion  must  be  very  careless  wliich 
extends  not  to  our  families,  and  suffers  us  to  forget 
God  in  them.  And  we  ought  to  remember  that  a 
careless  religion,  is  likely  to  prove  an  insufficient  reli 
gion.  In  a  word,  if  the  chief  interests  of  a  family  are 
to  be  consulted,  or  the  first  of  all  relations  in  which  we 
stand  as  accountable  and  immortal  beings  to  be  re- 
garded, family  worship,  wherein  the  spirit  of  prayer 
may  be  sought,  and  the  mind  brought  into  a  state  of 
holy  stillness  and  introversion,  is  reasonable  and  pro 
per,  nor  can  any  person  deny  this  with  any  colour  of 
reason  who  acknowledges  the  obligation  to  pray  at  all. 
If  then  it  is  reasonable  and  proper,  how  can  the  stated 
omission  of  it  be  reconciled  to  a  character  of  sound 
religion  ?  '  Constant  family  worship  (says  Archbi- 
shop Tillotson)  is  so  necessary  to  keep  alive  a  sense 
of  God  and  religion  in  the  minds  of  men,  that  I  do  not 
see  how  any  family  that  neglects  it  can  in  reason  be 
esteemed  a  family  of  Christians,  or  indeed  to  have  any 
religion  at  all.' " 

The  following  interesting  account  illustrates  so 
beautifully  the  effects  of"  the  spirit  of  prayer,"  that 
if  the  above  extract  is  thought  worthy  of  a  place  in 
"  The  Friend,"  this  may  not  be  deemed  unsuitable  to 
follow  it. 

"  Dr.  Heathcot's  testimony  concerning  Jennet  Stow, 
who  was  her  physician,  and  attended  her  in  her  last 
illness. 

"  When  first  I  beheld  that  holy  woman,  I  thought 


I  never  saw  so  heavenly  an  image ;  her  eyes  seemed 
full  of  concern,  but  not  for  this  world  ;  what  way  so- 
ever her  outward  eyes  looked,  I  still  thought  that  the 
eye  of  her  mind  was  towards  the  door  where  her 
beloved  was  wont  to  come  in,  and  truly  I  have  some 
reason  to  believe,  that  he  seldom  or  ever  knocked,  in 
the  days  that  I  knew  her,  but  she  was  ready  to  let  him 
in,  without  making  many  excuses,  and  he  that  made 
her  heart  clean,  delighted  often  to  visit  her.  The 
first  time  I  cast  my  eyes  on  her,  was  in  a  meeting, 
and  though  she  spoke  no  words  in  that  meeting,  yet 
I  thought  it  good  that  I  met  her  ;  for  the  very  sight 
of  her  preached  aloud  to  me.  Her  look  was  humble, 
serious,  steady,  full  of  watchfulness,  love,  and  earnest 
longing,  and  wrestling  in  the  depth  of  patience,  for  her 
beloved,  whose  blessed  presence,  and  living  enjoyment 
she  often  wanted,  although  favoured  with  it  more  than 
others  as  far  as  I  could  judge.  She  lived  in  my  house 
some  months,  and  I  thought  myself  highly  favoured  of 
the  Lord,  that  he  was  pleased  to  order  it  so ;  the  more 
I  knew  of  her,  the  more  I  loved  her,  and  the  more  I 
loved  her,  the  better  I  was  pleased,  for  I  found  it 
never  did  me  any  harm,  being  a  love  not  of  my  own, 
but  of  the  Lord's  begetting,  for  whose  sake  alone  we 
loved  one  another. 

"  In  meetings  she  was  valiant  to  fetch  water  for 
others,  her  dwelling  was  deep,  and  the  water  she 
brought  up  was  living  to  all  whose  senses  were  lively. 
The  sound  of  her  voice  was  beyond  all  the  music  I 
ever  heard,  and  the  least  sound  that  dropped  in  a  meet- 
ing, in  words,  or  if  only  a  sigh,  I  always  thought  it 
brought  my  mind  nearer  to  Jesus,  from  whom  every 
thing  of  hers  had  its  sweetness.  When  she  had  not 
the  immediate  sense  of  this  power,  she  was  less  than 
others ;  having  no  fife  but  it,  and  being  as  dead  to 
every  thing  else,  she  was  very  despicable  to  those 
whose  life  and  delight  is  in  this  world,  and  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  secret  life  hid  with  Christ  in 
God.  A  true  disciple  she  was,  denying  herself,  taking 
up  and  bearing  her  daily  cross,  and  following  him 
who  hath  bid  us  all  do  so,  if  we  will  be  his  disciples. 
She  hated  sin,  pitied  sinners,  and  had  a  mantle  of  love 
to  cast  over  the  least  that  belonged  unto,  or  looked 
towards  her  Master's  family. 

"  I  am  loth  to  say  she  was  pure  gold,  yet  never  saw 
any  thing  more  like  unto  it,  for  being  often  put  into 
the  fire,  she  was  the  more  refined.  Her  life  grew 
stronger  as  her  body  decayed,  that  life  which  death 
hath  no  power  over.  Though  her  pains  were  great 
and  long,  so  was  her  patience  and  strength  to  bear 
them  wonderful,  as  well  they  might  be,  being  in  and 
from  the  Almighty.  I  am  not  sorry  that  she  is  gone, 
and  that  I  am  left.  May  my  life  and  latter  end  be 
like  hers,  then  I  know  in  life  and  death  happy  shall  I 
be  and  the  same  happiness  I  desire  for  all  mankind." 

GILBERT  HEATHCOT. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Having  read  with  pleasure  a  remark  of  a 
correspondent  in  "  The  Friend,"  page  343,  on 
the  imperative  duty  of  a  religious  observance, 
or  setting  apart  for  divine  worship  and  medi- 
tation, of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  I  am  in- 
duced to  offer  for  insertion  an  extract  from  a 
little  book  just  published  in  England'  on  the 
same  subject.  It  is  entitled  "  Brief  Remarks 
on  the  History,  Authority,  and  Use,  of  the  Sab- 
hath,  by  Joseph  John  Gurney,"  and  is  a  work 
well  worthy  of  an  attentive  and  serious  perusal. 
It  is  contained  in  about  a  hundred  small  duo- 
decimo pages;  and  has  five  chapters. — 1st,  on 
the  Patriarchal  Sabbath — 2d,  on  the  Mosaic 
Sabbath — 3d,  on  the  Jewish  Sabbath  at  the 
Christian  era — 4th,  on  the  Christian  Sabbath 
— the  5th  is  the  concluding  chapter,  from 
which  is  taken  the  following  extract,  which 
may  perhaps  serve  to  introduce  this  little  trea- 
tise to  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend,"  and  to 
promote  an  encouragement  to  its  publication 
among  us.  H. 

"  Some  persons  who  entertain  a  high  view  of 
the  spirituality  of  the  gospel,  regard  the  sab- 
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bath  as  an  outward  rite,  in  its  nature  figura- 
tive ;  and  although  they  deem  it  expedient,  and 
their  duty  because  expedient,  to  assemble  on 
that  day  for  the  purpose  of  public  worship,  a 
notion  is  nevertheless  predominant  with  them, 
that  the  institution  itself,  like  every  other  sha- 
dow, is  of  no  authority  under  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation. To  the  candid  consideration  of 
such  persons,  I  venture  to  present  the  evi- 
dences contained  in  the  preceding  chapters. 
These,  I  trust,  are  sufficient  to  show,  that  the 
setting  apart  of  one  day  in  seven,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  rest  and  worship,  is  a  divine  ordinance 
which  was  bestowed  on  our  first  parents  ;  that 
this  ordinance  was  observed  by  the  patriarchs 
— was  delivered  to  the  Israelites  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  their  moral  code — was  exalted  far 
above  their  whole  ceremonial  system — was 
maintained,  in  its  true  integrity,  by  the  Saviour 
of  men — and,  finally,  having  been  adapted  to 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  gospel,  has  flou- 
rished in  the  Christian  church,  from  its  earliest 
origin  to  the  present  day. 

"  With  regard  to  the  figurative  nature  of  the 
sabbath,  it  may  indeed  be  allowed  that  one  of 
its  pui  posesjis  to  typify  our  heavenly  rest  ;  and, 
like  other  types,  it  will  cease  to  every  one  of 
us,  when  its  antitype  comes.  Till  then,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  its  use  and  authority  con- 
tinue. In  one  point  of  view,  indeed,  the  per- 
petual sabbath  of  the  Christian  may  be  said  to 
be  already  begun  ;  for  his  whole  life  ought  to 
be  devoted  to  the  glory  of  his  Creator  ;  and 
whatsoever  he  does,  should  be  done  in  the  name 
of  Jesus.  Every  day,  every  hour  he  lives,  is 
the  Lord's.  But  in  our  present  imperfect 
condition,  it  would  surely  be  a  dangerous  error 
so  to  apply  this  doctrine,  as  to  disregard  the 
especial  claims  of  the  Christian  sabbath.  Any 
man  who  should  do  so,  would  too  probably  be 
found,  within  a  short  period  of  lime,  wholly  for 
the  world,  instead  of  ivhollyfor  God. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  a  powerful  argument  for  the 
divine  authority  of  this  institution,  that  as,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  conspicuous  blessing  rests  on 
the  use  of  it,  so,  on  the  other,  the  neglect  or 
perversion  of  it  never  fails  to  be  followed  by 
vice,  misery,  and  confusion.  Ungodliness  is 
the  worst  of  all  foes  to  moral  virtue  and  civil 
order — to  the  decency,  harmony,  and  happi- 
ness, of  society  ;  and  ungodliness  and  sabbath- 
breaking  act  and  react.  The  former  naturally 
leads  to  the  latter,  and  the  latter  confirms  and 
aggravates  the  former. 

lt  That  this  effect  is  produced  even  on  minds 
devoted  to  intellectual  objects,  is  unquestion- 
ably true,  but  it  becomes  more  notorious 
among  those  classes  of  men  whose  education 
is  limited,  and  whose  habits  are  but  little  re- 
fined. Every  one  who  is  accustomed  to  com- 
municate, in  our  jails  and  other  such  places, 
with  the  refuse  of  society — with  the  most  aban- 
doned and  profligate  of  men — must  be  aware 
that  sabbath-breaking  is,  very  commonly,  a  first 
step  to  every  species  of  crime.  Nor  was  the 
curse  which  rests  on  the  neglect  and  abuse  of 
the  sabbath  much  less  conspicuous,  when  an 
attempt  was  made  to  remodel  the  law  and  to 
alter  its  proportions.  The  sages  of  the  French 
revolution,  as  the  reader  is  probably  well 
aware,  substituted  one  day  of  rest  in  ten,  for 
one  in  seven.  And  what  was  the  consequence  ? 


So  great  a  degree  of  disorder  and  wretched- 
ness, that  the  people  were  driven  by  mere  ne- 
cessity, speedily  to  take  refuge  again  in  their 
ancient  practice. 

"  These  remarks  naturally  lead  us  to  some 
further  enquiry  into  the  duties  of  the  sabbath, 
and  into  the  proper  method  of  keeping  the  day 
holy. 

"  The  first  great  principle  which  ought  al- 
ways to  be  kept  in  view,  in  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject, is,  that  every  seventh  day  (after  six  days  of 
work)  is  'the  sabbath  of  the  Lord  our  God  ;' 
and  is,  therefore,  in  a  peculiar  manner  and  de- 
gree, to  be  devoted  to  his  service.  It  is  true  that 
we  serve  God  indirectly,  while  we  are  rightly 
pursuing  our  temporal  avocations ;  for  they 
are  a  part  of  the  duty  of  life.  But  on  the  sab- 
bath day,  the  service  of  our  Creator  must  be 
at  once  direct  and  uninterrupted. 

"  In  order  to  this  end,  it  is  of  great  import- 
ance that  we  should  habituate  ourselves,  when- 
ever the  sabbath  recurs,  and  even  on  its  near 
approach,  to  break  the  trains  of  worldly  thought, 
and  to  divest  the  mind  of  the  cares  and  inter- 
ests of  business.  '  Vacare  Deo' — to  be  empty 
for  God — must  then  be  our  constant  motto. 
Young  people  would  find  their  religious  welfare, 
and  even  their  worldly  happiness,  greatly  pro- 
moted by  the  formation  of  such  a  habit.  Let  no 
man,  however,  suppose  that  he  will  succeed  in 
this  object,  unless  he  cordially  embraces  and 
deeply  feels  the  great  truths  of  religion.  We  must 
be  much  with  Christ  every  day  of  our  lives,  in 
order  to  be  fitted  to  commune  with  him  uninter- 
ruptedly on  the  sabbath  day.  Nothing  but  the 
love  of  God  will  ever  drive  the  love  of  the 
world  out  of  our  hearts.  But  when  we  have 
come  (as  an  able  writer  expresses  it)  under 
1  the  expulsive  power' of  this  'new  affection,' 
we  shall  find  it  comparatively  easy,  as  it  will 
ever  be  delightful,  to  lay  aside  our  temporal 
cares  on  the  arrival  of  the  day  of  rest,  and  to 
present  to  the  influence  of  holy  things,  the 
length  and  breadth  of  an  undivided  mind.  Nor 
shall  we  fail  to  be  rewarded  for  such  a  prac- 
tice even  in  our  temporal  concerns  ;  for  to 
these  we  shall  afterwards  return  with  our  feel- 
ings rectified  and  our  understanding  cleared — 
with  far  greater  ability  for  effectually  and 
rightly  conducting  them,  than  we  should  other- 
wise have  possessed. 

"The  mind  being  thus  given  up,  on  the 
sabbath,  to  the  service  of  God  and  to  the  pur- 
suit of  our  heavenly  inheritance,  will  above  all 
things  be  led  into  communion  with  the  Creator. 
Prayer  on  our  own  account  and  intercession 
on  account  of  others,  which  to  the  Christian 
form  a  part  of  every  day's  duty,  will  often  on 
the  sabbath  be  more  extended  than  usual,  and 
will  sometimes  be  found  to  arise  from  the  heart 
with  that  increase  of  holy  fervour — that  renewal 
of  faith  and  love — which  a  day  devoted  to  reli- 
gious purposes  is  calculated  to  produce.  Nor 
will  the  pious  Christian,  on  the  day  of  rest, 
forget  to  review  the  past  week,  and  to  enter 
upon  that  deliberate  and  candid  examination 
of  himself,  which  will  be  sure  to  lead  both  to 
humiliation  and  devotion.  On  these  occasions 
of  solemn  retrospect,  a  sense  will  sometimes 
be  bestowed  on  him,  both  of  his  own  vileness 
and  of  the  holiness  of  God  ;  and  the  secret  lan- 
guage of  his  hefrt  will  be  like  that  of  Job  : 


'  I  have  heard  of  thee  with  the  hearing  of  the 
ear  ;  but  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee.  Where- 
fore I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and 
ashes.' 

"The  private  perusal  of  Scripture,  like  pri- 
vate prayer,  must  be  regarded  as  an  import- 
ant daily  duty.  Yet  when  we  reflect  on  the 
temporal  cares  with  which  some  persons  are 
surrounded,  and  especially  on  the  hourly  occu- 
pation of  the  labouring  classes,  we  may  well 
rejoice  in  the  weekly  recurrence  of  a  day,  on 
which  even  the  most  busy  persons  may  read 
the  Bible  deliberately — may  compare  its  cor- 
responding parts,  mark  its  harmony,  and  drink 
deeply  of  its  spirit.  To  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  community,  the  Scriptures  would 
be  comparatively  of  little  use,  were  it  not  for 
the  sabbath  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  sab- 
bath would  be  far  less  profitable,  if  we  did  not 
possess  the  Bible.  These  precious  gifts  of  God, 
in  combining  to  promote  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind, most  materially  enhance  the  value  of  each 
other." 

(To  be  concluded  hi  our  next.) 

SAMUEL  SCOTT. 

In  Number  3  of  our  present  volume  will  be 
found  a  brief  account  of  this  valuable  minister 
in  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  in  that  and  the 
succeeding  number,  specimens  of  his  rich 
epistolary  vein.  Two  or  three  other  selec- 
tions from  his  letters  were  then  marked  for  in- 
sertion— the  following  is  one  of  them  : 

Ware,  14th  of  Third  month,  1752. 

"  A  concern  hath  been  upon  me  to  invite  thee, 
with  my  own  soul,  to  labour  in  the  vineyard 
of  the  Lord.  The  vineyard  of  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
is  the  heart  of  man,  where  he  manifests  his 
power,  and  displays  his  almighty  operations, 
for  the  salvation  of  his  creatures  ;  and  without 
an  admittance  thereto,  by  divine  power,  man 
is  but  an  intruder  into  the  garden  of  the  Lord, 
and  all  his  efforts  to  labour  therein,  and  to  re- 
form his  heart  and  conduct,  are  vain. 

"  But  in  that  divine  visitation,  which  hath 
been  upon  our  spirits  from  year  to  year,  there 
hath  been  a  door  opened  into  the  vineyard  of 
the  Lord,  and  a  call  extended  to  labour  therein. 
And  now,  my  friend,  if  we  did  but  abide  in 
this  divine  light,  which  shows  us  our  own  no- 
thingness and  misery,  our  understanding  would 
be  directed  to  the  vision  of  infinite  fulness,  and 
our  souls  brought  to  rest  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Almighty. 

"  In  the  midst  of  interruptions  and  impedi- 
ments, we  should  experience  peace  and  perse- 
verance ;  we  should  then  have  cause  no  longer 
to  be  fearful  of  famine,  or  terrified  at  the  alarm 
of  war,  because  the  Lord,  who  had  visited  us, 
would  sustain  us  with  bread,  and  be  our  defence 
in  the  day  of  adversity.  Even  in  the  extremity 
of  hunger  and  thirst,  we  should  taste  of  the 
divine  all-sufficiency,  and  behold  the  openings 
of  all  the  treasuries  of  Jehovah  :  and  when  we 
were  nothing,  and  had  nothing  of  our  own  to 
live  or  depend  upon,  the  Lord  would  be  our 
all.  In  this  path  of  deep  inward  poverto  and 
nothingness  hath  my  spirit  been  much  exer- 
cised of  late,  even  from  meeting  to  meeting, 
and  day  to  day  ;  and  as  I  have  been  made  will- 
ing thus  to  remain  empty,  poor,  and  naked, 
destitute  of  the  sensibility  of  spiritual  enjoy- 
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ments,  and  every  consolation  not  consistent 
with  the  Divine  will,  I  have  been  favoured  with 
somewhat  of  the  administration  of  an  invisible 
life,  and  a  consolation  unattainable  by  the  ut- 
most industry  and  application  of  man  ;  and 
when  my  soul  hath  seemed  in  itself  as  a  dry 
tree,  and  as  a  parched  land,  I  have  tasted  an- 
gels' food  ;  the  Lord  hath  been  my  pasture, 
and  my  springs  in  the  Most  High. 

"  To  a  joint  engagement  in  the  guidance 
and  leadings  of  this  divine  life,  would  I  invite 
thee,  my  friend,  that  we  may  labour  together 
in  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  and  work  in  his 
vineyard  :  then,  however  concealed  we  may 
be  from  the  notice  of  mortals,  and  absent  from 
external  aids  and  assistances,  we  shall  be  ever 
under  the  regard  of  a  compassionate  Father  ; 
the  accomplishment  of  whose  will,  will  be  our 
delight  and  salvation  for  ever. 

"  As  heretofore,  I  would  again  recommend 
thee  to  a  frequent  perusal  of  the  writings  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  those  great  re- 
cords of  truth,  and  testimonies  to  the  way  of 
life  and  salvation.  True  love  and  the  appre- 
hension of  duty  induced  me  to  this  freedom. 
I  remain  thy  sincere  friend."  S.  S. 


THOUGHTS  BESIDE  THE  CORPSE  OF  A  BEAUTIFUL  CHILD. 

Image  of  rest !  how  beautiful  art  thou 

In  the  fixed  quiet  of  thy  marble  brow  ? 

All  passionless  and  calm,  like  wintry  skies 

In  their  cold  vesture  of  ethereal  dyes, 

When  stars  look  downward  from  their  quiet  spheres 

Serenely  silent,  on  a  world  of  tears. 

This,  this  is  rest;  The  troubled  earth  hath  nought 

To  vex  thy  bosom  with  an  anxious  thought ; 

No  more  the  pulses  of  that  tranquil  heart, 

At  passion's  thrilling  voice  shall  wildly  start — 

Its  rudest  breath  awakes  no  passing  fear, 

Nor  stirs  one  blossom  on  thine  early  bier. 

This,  this  is  peace !  Earth  holds  not  in  its  sway, 
One  charm  the  heart's  deep  sorrows  to  allay, 
It  binds  no  fetter  on  the  wayward  mind, 
When  swayed  by  passions  reckless  as  the  wind ; 
In  all  its  varied  wealth  of  fruit  or  flower, 
It  bears  no  balm  to  soothe  affliction's  hour, 
No  branch  to  heal  the  bitter  stream  that  flows 
From  life's  bright  morning  to  its  gloomy  close  ; 
But  what  are  earth's  dark  penalties  to  thee  ! 
Thy  bonds  are  riven,  and  thy  soul  is  free! 

Yet  would  mistaken  love  have  kept  thee  still, 
To  drain  the  bitter  cup  of  mortal  ill ! 
This  heart,  stiil  bleeding  from  the  stroke  of  Heav'n, 
Against  that  awful  stroke  hath  wildly  striven, 
Hands  have  been  clasped  in  energetic  prayer, 
Sighs  have  been  mingled  with  the  viewless  air, 
Tears  have  been  poured,  before  the  throne  of  God, 
Yot  bows  the  soul  beneath  his  chastening  rod! 
His  will  is  done  !  thou  art  forever  blest  ! 
Oh  that  this  soul  could  share  thy  sacred  rest ! 

Still  let  me  gaze  upon  that  placid  face, 
Where  earthly  care  hath  left  no  sullen  trace, 
Repose  so  perfect  soothes  the  bursting  heart, 
And  stills  the  anguish  of  affection's  smart, 
Ay  !  let  me  gaze — how  strange  that  death  should 
wear 

So  bright  an  aspect !  such  a  holy  air ! 

And  shall  we  dread  such  blessedness  as  this? 

Such  full  perfection  of  ecstatic  bliss? 

Slfcy^eraph  !  for  around  thy  placid  brow 

Metlmiks  I  view  a  halo  gathering  now, 

Stay,  till  this  rebel  heart  submissive  bends  ! 

And  frames  an  anthem  as  thy  soul  ascends ! 

'Tie  done— the  cord  is  loosed  that  held  thee  down, 

Go  !  to  thy  blissful  home  and  thornlcss  crown  ! 

Southern  Religious  Telegraph. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

A  SUMMER  MORNING. 

The  sun  is  up,  and  with  his  dazzling  light, 

O'er  vale  and  forest,  mount  and  moorland,  smiles. 
O'er  the  glad  earth,  in  radiant  vesture  bright, 

The  dark  green  ocean,  and  the  scattered  isles, 
He  sheds  forth  gladness — and  the  awakened  birds, 

From  tree,  bush,  brake,  their  mellow  accents  lend, 
And  softened  feelings,  sweeter  far  than  words 

Of  mortal  converse,  in  the  bosom  blend. 
Each  beauteous  flowret,  taught  by  nature  kind, 

Unto  the  sun  its  blooming  leaflets  spreads, 
And  in  the  air,  and  on  the  breathing  winds, 

Its  sweet  and  ever  pleasing  odour  sheds. 

Oh,  who  upon  yon  brilliant  orb  can  gaze, 

The  flowing  river,  or  the  dark  green  sea, 
The  gentle  starbeam,  or  the  moons  soft  rays, 

The  beauties  spread  on  mountain,  moor  and  lea ; 
The  flower  opening  to  the  breath  of  day, 

The  gay  birds  warbling  in  the  shaded  glen ; 
But  sees  a  God — confessed  in  every  ray, 

Pouring  forth  bounties  on  the  sons  of  men  ? 

Go — gaze,  thou  man  of  impious  unbelief, 
Upon  the  dawning  of  a  summer  morn ; 

Gaze  and  believe,  and  bow  thy  head  in  grief, 
Repent — from  folly  and  thy  sinnings  turn. 


Let  those  who,  in  the  anguish  of  an  awak- 
ened mind,  have  regretted  the  past,  and  re- 
solved to  redeem  it  in  the  future,  persist 
invariably  to  do  whatever  they  then  wished  to 
have  done.  Let  this  be  established  as  a  con- 
stant rule  of  action,  and  opposed  to  all  the 
cavils  of  sophistry  and  sense  ;  for  this  wish  will 
inevitably  return,  when  it  must  forever  be  in- 
effectual, at  that  awful  moment  when  the  sha- 
dow of  death  shall  be  stretched  over  them, 
and  that  night  commence  in  which  no  man 
can  work. — Adventurer. 

In  bargaining,  avoid  not  only  what  is  direct- 
ly false,  but  that  also  which  deceiveth. 

Fuller. 

He  that  is  not  used  to  submit  his  will  to  the 
reason  of  others  when  he  is  young,  will  scarce 
hearken  or  submit  to  his  own  reason  when  he 
is  of  an  age  to  make  use  of  it. — Locke. 


THE  FRIEND. 


NINTH  MONTH,  3,  1831. 


At  the  suggestion  of  a  subscriber,  we  have 
not  hesitated  to  transfer  from  the  "  Village 
Record,"  what  appears  to  us  an  able  and  suc- 
cessful argument  of  our  friend  Enoch  Lewis, 
on  a  question  of  considerable  interest.  It  is 
well  known,  that  there  are  persons  in  and 
about  this  city,  unprincipled  and  vile  enough 
to  avail  themselves  of  all  opportunities,  to 
seize  and  carry  away  coloured  persons,  under 
pretext  of  their  being  fugitive  slaves  ;  it  is  of 
course  important,  that  due  vigilance  be  used  to 
confine  such  attempts  within  the  strict  letter 
of  the  law  ;  and  therefore,  that  its  several  pro- 
visions in  regard  to  this  subject,  be  correctly 
understood.  If,  as  we  apprehend,  the  writer 
has  clearly  made  out  his  case,  as  relates  to  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  it  will  be  worth  the  at- 
tention of  citizens  of  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  to  enquire,  whether  the  reasoning  will 
not  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  laws  of  those 
states  respectively. 


Frequent  notices  have  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers, for  some  time  past,  respecting  a  terri- 
ble disease,  the  Indian  Cholera,  which,  after 
having  passed  over  a  large  portion  of  Asia, 
has  from  thence  rapidly  extended  through  the 
Russian  dominions,  to  Moscow,  to  Peters- 
burgh,  and  to  other  places  in  the  North  of 
Europe.  More  recent  accounts  represent  that 
much  anxiety  prevailed  both  in  England  and 
France,  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  of  the  mode  of 
treatment;  as  well  as  to  provide  against  its  in- 
troduction there.  For  the  information  of  many 
of  our  readers  not  having  access  to  the  daily 
papers,  we  have  copied  on  another  page,  from 
Badger's  Weekly  Messenger,  an  article  com- 
prising a  condensed  view  of  its  progress, 
nearly  up  to  the  present  period. 

We  may  remark,  in  reference  to  the  va- 
luable little  treatise  by  Joseph  John  Gurney, 
of  which  our  present  number  contains  a  no- 
tice, that  while  we  concur  with  him  in  the 
general  tenor  of  his  argument,  we  regret  his 
substitution  of  the  term  Sabbath,  for  the  de- 
signation always  used  by  Friends,  the  first  day 
of  the  week  ;  assuredly  believing  the  latter 
to"  be  more  scriptural,  and  more  consonant 
with  the  nature  of  the  new  covenant  dispen- 
sation. His  motive,  probably,  was  precision, 
or  to  avoid  circumlocution  in  language. 

Communicated. 

Ellwood's  Sacred  History. — Daniel  Coo- 
ledge  of  New  York,  has  it  in  contemplation  to 
publish  by  subscription,  ere  the  sitting  of  the 
next  yearly  meeting,  "Sacred  History;  or, 
the  Historical  part  of  the  Holy  Scripture  of 
the  New  Testament,  being  the  third  volume  of 
Ellwood's  (Thomas)  Sacred  i/i'story,"  and 
the  first  and  second  volumes,  containing  the 
History  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  following 
year,  should  the  first  published  be  disposed  of. 

The  Edition  is  intended  to  be  good,  but 
common,  and  low  priced. 

New  York,  21th  of  8th  Mo.  1831. 

Persons  holding  subscriptions  for  the  Testi- 
mony taken  before  J.  J.  Foster,  one  of  the 
Masters  in  Chancery  of  New  Jersey,  in  the 
cause  at  issue  in  the  said  court,  between  the 
adverse  parties  in  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends,  are  respectfully  requested  to  forward 
them  with  all  convenient  expedition,  to  him, 
at  Woodbury,  Gloucester  County,  N.  J. 

Where  a  safe  private  conveyance  does  not 
offer,  they  may  be  sent  by  mail. 

J.  J.  FOSTER. 

Woodbury,  August  10,  1831. 

WESTTOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting  to  have  the  care  of  this  Institution, 
will  meet  there  on  fourth  day,  the  7th  of  the 
present  month,  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
LABOUR  SAVING  MACHINERY. 

(Continued  from  page  370.) 

In  further  proof  of  the  advantages  of  labour 
saving  machinery,  we  shall  proceed  to  quote 
the  fourth  chapter  of  the  "  Working  Man's 
Companion,"  which  gives  a  neat  and  perspi- 
cuous account  of  the  iron  manufacture  of 
Great  Britain.  We  shall  here  see  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  strongest  proof,  that  machinery, 
and  that  too  of  a  perfect  and  ingenious  kind, 
not  only  produces  no  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  human  labourers,  but  that  it  increases 
them  in  a  hundred  fold  ratio,  by  absolutely 
creating  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  pro- 
fitable industry. 

The  slightest  reflection  upon  the  innumera- 
ble uses  to  which  iron  is  applied,  and  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  it  clieaply  and 
plentifully  by  the  exercise  of  manual  labour 
unassisted  by  machinery,  would  of  itself  be 
sufficient  to  demonstrate,  that  civilized  man 
was  indebted  to  machinery  for  the  conve- 
niences and  comforts  of  life  which  he  enjoys, 
and  for  most  of  the  sources  of  productive  em- 
ployment. 

"  All  labourers  in  agriculture  know  full  well 
the  value  of  a  tool ;  but  some  hate  machinery. 
This  is  inconsistent.  Unless  the  labourer  made 
a  plough  (if  he  will  consent  even  to  a  plough) 
out  of  two  pieces  of  stick,  and  carried  it  upon 
his  shoulder  to  the  field,  as  the  toil-worn  and 
poor  people  of  India  do,  he  must  have  some  iron 
about  it.  He  cannot  get  iron  without  machi- 
nery. He  hates  machinery,  and  therefore  he 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  plough  !  Will  he 
have  his  hoe,  then  ?  He  is  not  quite  sure. 
Will  he  gjve  up  his  knife  ?  No  ;  he  must  keep 
his  knife.  He  has  got  every  thing  to  do  for 
himself,  and  his  knife  is  his  tool  of  all  work. 

"  Well,  how  does  he  get  this  same  knife  1 
People  that  have  no  machinery  sharpen  a  stone, 
or  bit  of  shell,  or  bone,  and  cut  or  saw  with  it 
in  the  best  way  they  can  ;  and  after  they  have 
become  very  clever,  they  fasten  it  to  a  wooden 
handle  with  a  cord  of  bark.  An  Englishman 
examines  two  or  three  dozen  of  knives,  selects 
which  he  thinks  the  best,  and  pays  a  shilling 
for  it,  the  seller  thanking  him  for  his  custom. 
The  man  who  has  nothing  but  the  bone  or  the 
shell  would  gladly  toil  a  month,  for  that  which 
does  not  cost  an  English  labourer  half  a  day's 
wages. 


"  And  how  does  the  Englishman  obtain  h:s 
knife  upon  such  easy  terms  ?  From  the  very 
same  causes  that  he  obtains  all  his  other  ac 
commodations  cheaper,  in  comparison  with  the 
ordinary  wages  of  labour,  than  the  inhabitants 
of  any  other  country, — that  is,  from  the  use  of 
machinery,  either  in  the  making  of  the  thing 
itself,  or  in  procuring  that  without  which  it 
could  not  be  made.  We  must  always  remem- 
ber, that  if  we  could  not  get  the  materials 
without  machinery,  it  would  be  as  impossible 
for  us  to  get  what  is  made  of  those  materials 
as  if  a  machine  delivered  it  to  us  ready  for  use. 

"  Keeping  this  in  mind,  let  us  see  how  a 
knife  could  be  obtained  by  a  man  who  had  no- 
thing to  depend  upon  but  his  hands. 

"  Ready  made,  without  the  labour  of  some 
other  man,  a  knife  does  not  exist  ;  but  the  iron, 
of  which  the  knife  is  made,  is  to  be  had.  Very 
little  iron  has  ever  been  found  in  a  native  state, 
or  fit  for  the  blacksmith.  The  little  that  has 
been  found  in  that  state  has  been  found  only 
very  lately ;  and  if  human  art  had  not  been 
able  to  procure  any  in  addition  to  that,  gold 
would  have  been  cheap  as  compared  with 
iron. 

"  Iron  is,  no  doubt,  very  abundant  in  nature  ; 
but  it  is  always  mixed  with  some  other  sub- 
stance, that  not  only  renders  it  unfit  for  use, 
but  hides  its  qualities.  It  is  found  in  the  state 
of  what  is  called  iron  stone,  or  iron  ore.  Some- 
times it  is  mixed  with  clay,  at  other  times  with 
lime  or  with  the  earth  of  flint ;  and  there  are 
also  cases  in  which  it  is  mixed  with  sulphur. 
In  short,  in  the  state,  in  which  iron  is  frequently 
met  with,  it  is  a  much  more  likely  substance 
to  be  chosen  for  paving  a  rc-ad,  or  building  a 
wall,  than  for  making  a  knife. 

"  But  suppose  that  the  man  knows  the  par- 
ticular ore  or  stone  that  contains  the  iron,  how 
is  he  to  get  it  out  ?  Mere  force  will  not  do  ; 
for  the  iron  and  the  clay,  or  other  substance, 
are  so  nicely  mixed,  that  though  the  ore  were 
ground  to  the  finest  powder,  the  grinder  is  no 
nearer  the  iron  than  when  he  had  a  lump  of  a 
ton  weight. 

"  A  man  who  has  a  block  of  wood  has  a 
wooden  bowl  in  the  heart  of  it  ;  and  he  can 
get  it  out  too  by  labour.  The  knife  will  do  it 
for  him  in  time ;  and  if  he  take  it  to  the  turner, 
the  turner,  with  his  machinery,  his  lathe,  and 
his  gouge,  will  work  it  out  for  him  in  half  an 
hour.  The  man  who  has  a  lump  of  iron  ore 
has  just  as  certainly  a  knife  in  the  heart  of  it ; 
but  no  mere  labour  can  work  it  out.  Shape 
it  as  you  may,  k  is  not  a  knife,  or  steel,  or 
even  iron, — it  is  iron  ore  ;  and  dress  it  as  you 
will,  it  would  not  cut  better  than  a  brick-bat, 
certainly  not  so  well  as  the  shell  or  bone  of  the 
savage. 

"  There  must  be  knowledge  before  any  thing 


can  be  done  in  this  case.  We  must  know  what 
is  mixed  with  the  iron,  and  how  to  separate  it. 
We  cannot  do  it  by  mere  labour,  as  we  can 
chip  aw«y  the  wood  and  get  out  the  bowl ;  and 
therefore  we  have  recourse  to  fire. 

"  In  the  ordinary  mode  of  using  it,  fire  would 
make  matters  worse.  If  we  put  the  material 
into  the  fire  as  a  stone,  we  should  probably 
receive  it  back  as  slag  or  dross.  We  must, 
therefore,  prepare  our  fuel.  Our  fire  must  be 
hot,  very  hot ;  but  if  our  fuel  be  wood  we  must 
burn  it  into  charcoal,  or  if  it  be  coal  into  coke. 

"  The  charcoal,  or  coke,  answers  for  one 
purpose  ;  but  we  have  still  the  clay  or  other 
earth  mixed  with  our  iron,  and  how  are  we  to 
get  rid  of  that  ?  Pure  clay,  or  pure  lime,  or 
pure  earth  of  flint,  remains  stubborn  in  our 
hottest  fires  ;  but  when  they  are  mixed  in  a 
proper  proportion,  the  one  melts  the  other. 

"  So  charcoal  or  coke,  and  iron  stone  or 
iron  ore,  and  limestone,  are  put  into  a  furnace  ; 
the  charcoal,  or  coke,  is  lighted  at  the  bottom, 
and  wind  is  blown  into  the  furnace,  at  the  bot- 
tom also.  If  that  wind  is  not  sent  in  by  ma- 
chinery, and  very  powerful  machinery  too,  the 
effect  will  be  little,  and  the  work  of  the  man 
great ;  but  still  it  can  be  done. 

"In  this  furnace  the  lime  and  clay,  or  earth 
of  flint,  unite,  and  form  a  sort  of  glass,  which 
floats  upon  the  surface.  At  the  same  time  the 
carbon,  or  pure  charcoal,  of  the  fuel,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  limestone,  mixes  with  the 
stone,  o*  ore,  and  melts  the  iron,  which  being 
heavier'than  the  other  matters,  runs  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace,  and  remains  there  till 
the  workman  lets  it  out  by  a  hole  made  at  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace  for  that  purpose,  and 
plugged  with  sand.  When  the  workman  knows 
there  is  enough  melted,  or  when  the  appointed 
time  arrives,  he  displaces  the  plug  of  sand 
with  an  iron  rod,  and  the  melted  iron  runs  out 
like  water,  and  is  conveyed  into  furrows  made 
in  sand,  where  it  cools,  and  the  pieces  formed 
in  the  principal  furrows  are  called  "sows," 
and  those  in  the  furrows  branching  from  them, 
"  pigs."  A  single  furnace  will,  in  this  way, 
make  seventy-five  tons  ofiron  in  a  week ;  or  as 
much  iron  in  the  year  as  will  make  the  blades 
of  about  one  hundred  and  forty  millions  of 
knives,  at  an  ounce  to  each  blade. 

"  But  great  as  is  the  advantage  of  this  first 
step  of  the  iron-making,  the  iron  is  not  yet  fit 
for  a  knife.  It  is  cast-iron.  It  cannot  be  work- 
ed by  the  hammer,  or  sharpened  to  a  cutting 
edge  ;  and  so  it  must  be  made  into  malleable 
iron, — into  a  kind  of  iron  which,  instead  of 
melting  in  the  fire,  will  soften,  and  admit  of 
being  hammered  into  shape,  or  united  by  the 
process  of  welding. 

"  The  methods  by  which  this  is  accomplished 
vary  ;  but  they  in  general  consist  in  keeping 
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the  iron  melted  in  the  furnace,  and  stirring  it 
with  an  iron  rake,  till  the  blast  of  air  in  the 
furnace  burns  the  greater  part  of  the  carbon 
out  of  it.  By  this  means  it  becomes  tough  ; 
and,  without  cooling,  is  taken  from  the  furnace 
and  repeatedly  beaten  by  large  hammers,  or 
squeezed  through  large  rollers,  until  it  becomes 
the  bai-rron  of  which  so  much  use  is  made  in 
every  art  of  life. 

"  Bringing  it  into  this  state  requires  great 
force  ;  and  the  unaided  strength  of  all  the  men 
in  Britain  could  not  make  all  the  iron  which 
is  at  present  made,  though  they  did  nothing 
else.  Machinery  is  therefore  resorted  to ;  and 
water-wheels,  steam-engines,  and  all  sorts  of 
powers  are  set  to  work  in  moving  hammers, 
turning  rollers,  and  drawing  rods  and  wires 
through  holes,  till  every  workman  can  have 
the  particular  form  which  he  wants.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  machinery  that  is  employed  in  the 
manufacture,  no  man  could  obtain  a  spade  for 
less  than  the  price  of  a  year's  labour  ;  the 
yokes  of  a  horse  would  cost  more  than  the 
horse  himself ;  and  the  farmer  would  have  to  re- 
turn  to  wooden  plough-shares,  and  hoes  made 
of  sticks  with  crooked  ends.  There  would  be 
labour  enough  then,  as  we  have  already  shown  : 
but  the  people  could  not  live  upon  the  labour 
only  ;  they  must  have  profitable  labour. 

"  After  all  this,  the  iron  is  not  yet  fit  for  a 
knife,  at  least  for  such  a  knife  as  an  English- 
man may  buy  for  a  shilling.  Many  nations 
would,  however,  be  thankful  for  a  little  bit  of 
it,  and  nations  too  in  whose  countries  there  is 
no  want  of  iron  ore.  But  they  have  no  know- 
ledge of  the  method  of  making  iron,  and  have 
no  furnaces  or  machinery.  When  our  ships  sail 
among  the  people  of  the  eastern  islands,  those 
people  do  not  ask  for  gold.  '  Iron,  iron  !' 
is  the  call  ;  and  he  who  can  exchange  his  best 
commodity  for  a  rusty  nail  or  a  bit  of  iron 
hoop  is  a  fortunate  individual. 

"  We  are  not  satisfied  with  that  in  the  best 
form,  which  is  a  treasure  to  those  people  in  the 
worst.  We  must  have  a  knife,  not  of  iron, 
but  of  steel, — a  substance  that  will  bear  a  keen 
edge  without  either  breaking  or  bending.  In 
order  to  get  that,  we  must  again  change  the 
nature  of  our  material. 

"  How  is  that  to  be  done  ?  The  oftener  that 
iron  is  heated  and  hammered,  it  becomes  the 
softer  and  more  ductile  ;  and  as  the  heating 
and  hammering  forced  the  carbon  out  of  it,  if 
we  give  it  the  carbon  back  again,  we  shall 
harden  it  ;  but  it  happens  that  we  also  give  it 
other  properties,  by  restoring  its  carbon,  when 
the  iron  has  once  been  in  a  ductile  state. 

"  For  this  purpose,  bars  or  pieces  of  iron 
are  buried  in  powdered  charcoal,  covered  up 
in  a  vessel,  and  kept  at  a  red  heat  for  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  hours,  according  to  the  ob- 
ject desired.  There  are  niceties  in  the  process, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  explain,  that  pro- 
duce the  peculiar  quality  of  steel,  as  distin- 
guished from  cast-iron.  If  the  operation  of 
heating  the  iron  in  charcoal  is  continued  too 
long,  or  the  heat  is  too  great,  the  iron  becomes 
cast  steel,  and  cannot  be  welded  ;  but  if  it  is 
not  melted  in  the  operation,  it  can  be  worked 
with  the  hammer  in  the  same  manner  as  iron. 

"  In  each  case,  however,  it  has  acquired  the 
property  upon  which  the  keenness  of  the  knife 


depends  ;  and  the  chief  difference  between  the 
cast  steel  and  the  steel  that  can  bear  to  be 
hammered  is,  that  cast  steel  takes  a  keener 
edge,  but  is  more  easily  broken. 

"  The  property  which  it  has  acquired  is  that 
of  bearing  to  be  tempered.  If  it  be  made  very 
hot,  and  plunged  into  cold  water,  and  kept 
there  till  it  is  quite  cooled,  it  is  so  hard  that  it 
will  cut  iron,  but  it  is  brittle.  In  this  state,  the 
workman  brightens  the  surface,  and  lays  the 
steel  upon  a  piece  of  hot  iron,  and  holds  it  to 
the  fire  till  it  becomes  of  a  colour  which  he 
knows  from  experience  is  a  test  of  the  proper 
state  of  the  process.  Then  he  plunges  it  again 
into  water,  and  it  has  the  degree  of  hardness 
that  he  wants. 

"The  grinding  a  knife,  and  the  polishing  it, 
even  when  it  has  acquired  the  requisite  pro- 
perties of  steel,  if  they  were  not  done  by  ma- 
chinery, would  cost  more  than  the  whole  price 
of  a  knife  upon  which  machinery  is  used.  A 
travelling  knife-grinder,  with  his  treadle  and 
wheels,  has  a  machine,  but  not  a  very  perfect 
one.  The  Sheffield  knife-maker  grinds  the 
knife  at  first  upon  wheels  of  immense  size, 
turned  by  water  or  steam,  and  moving  so 
quickly,  that  they  appear  to  stand  still — the 
eye  cannot  follow  the  motion.  With  these  aids 
the  original  grinding  and  polishing  cost  scarcely 
any  thing  ;  while  the  travelling  knife-grinder 
charges  two-pence  for  the  labour  of  himself 
and  his  wheel,  in  just  sharpening  it. 

"  As  iron  is  with  us  almost  as  plentiful  as 
stone,  we  do  not  think  much  about  it.  But 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done,  much  thinking 
and  inventing,  before  so  simple  a  thing  as  a 
shilling  knife  could  be  procured  :  and  without 
the  thinking  and  the  inventing,  all  the  strength 
of  all  the  men  that  ever  lived  never  could  pro- 
cure it ;  and  without  the  machinery  to  lighten 
the  labour,  no  ingenuity  could  furnish  it  at  a 
thousand  times  the  expense. 

"  And  why  then  can  an  ordinary  workman 
procure  it  for  the  price  of  a  few  hours'  labour  ? 
The  causes  are  easily  seen.  Every  part  of  the 
labour  that  can  be  done  by  machinery  is  so 
done.  One  turn  of  a  wheel,  one  stroke  of  a 
steam-engine,  one  pinch  of  a  pair  of  rollers, 
or  one  blow  of  a  die,  will  do  more  in  a  second 
than  a  man  could  do  in  a  month.  Another 
advantage  in  the  manufacture  is,  that  the 
labour  is  divided.  Each  man  has  but  one  thing 
to  do,  and  in  course  of  time  he  comes  to  do 
twenty  times  as  much  as  if  he  were  constantly 
shifting  from  one  tiling  to  another.  The  value 
of  the  work  that  a  man  does  is  not  to  be  mea- 
sured in  all  cases  by  the  time  and  trouble  that 
it  costs  him  individually,  but  by  the  market 
value  of  what  he  produces  ;  which  value  is  de- 
termined, as  far  as  labour  is  concerned,  by  the 
price  paid  for  doing  it  in  the  best  and  most 
expeditious  mode.  He  that  fells  a  sapling  by 
one  stroke  of  his  ax,  does  just  as  much  work 
as  he  that  should  take  a  week  to  rip  it  asunder 
with  his  nails,  or  gnaw  it  with  his  teeth,  accord- 
ing to  Joseph  Foster's  expression. 

"  And  does  not  all  this  machinery,  you  still 
say,  deprive  many  workmen  of  employment  ? 
No.  By  these  means  the  iron  trade  gives  bread 
to  hundreds,  where  otherwise  it  would  not 
have  given  bread  to  one.  There  are  more 
hands  employed  at  the  iron  works  than  there 


would  have  been  if  there  had  been  no  machine- 
ry ;  because  without  machinery  men  could  not 
produce  iron  cheap  enough  to  be  generally  used. 

"  Then  the  number  of  founders  and  smiths  ! 
The  pans  and  kettles,  the  pipes,  the  grates,  the 
thousands  of  iron  things  that  we  see,  all  employ 
somebody  ;  and  every  body  is  benefited  by  the 
use  of  them.  We  make  bridges  of  iron,  roads 
of  iron,  wagons  of  iron,  boats  of  iron,  steam- 
engines  of  iron  ;  and,  in  fact,  so  many  things 
of  iron,  that  if  we  were  deprived  of  it,  our 
country  would  not  be  worth  inhabiting.  As 
many  iron  pipes  have  been  laid  down  for  sup- 
plying  water  and  light  to  the  inhabitants  of 
London  alone,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  as, 
without  machinery,  would  have  kept  all  the 
world  busy  for  a  century,  or  rather,  could  not 
have  been  procured  at  all.  You  will  have  more 
facts  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  in  a  suc- 
ceeding chapter. 

"  Then  there  are  the  tools  of  every  trade. 
All  the  working  parts  of  them  are  made  of 
iron,  and  very  many  of  them  are  made  of  iron 
altogether.  How  could  the  hedger  proceed 
without  his  bill,  or  the  ditcher  without  his  mat- 
tock ?  The  first  could  not  do  with  wood  at  all, 
and  the  last  would  make  but  sorry  work.  Then 
come  the  spade,  the  hoe,  the  scythe,  and  the 
sickle.  How  could  they  be  had  without  iron  ? 
or  what  would  be  the  condition  of  the  labourer, 
if  iron  and  iron  tools  were  sold  at  the  price  of 
making  them  without  machinery  ?  His  tools 
now  cost  him  only  the  produce  of  a  few  days 
of  his  own  labour; — in  many  cases  they  are 
supplied  to  him.  If  they  were  made  by  hand, 
they  would  cost  him  the  labour  of  many  weeks 
to  purchase  them,  if  they  could  be  purchased 
at  all.  His  tools  are,  however,  a  first  neces- 
sary of  life  to  the  labourer  ; — he  cannot  earn 
his  bread  without  them.  If  he  bought  the  tools 
at  the  dear  rate,  he  would  probably  spend  half 
his  earnings  in  buying  them  ;  and  then  he  must 
be  paid  double. 

"  But  instead  of  there  being  any  thing  to 
pay  double  wages  to  the  labourer,  every  body 
would  be  in  the  same  necessity  as  himself;  and 
the  necessity  would  be  that  he  and  they  would 
either  pay  double  for  all  that  was  bought,  or 
work  for  half-price.  The  ax,  the  saw,  the 
plane,  the  gimlet,  and  the  nails,  would  consume 
all  the  earnings  of  the  carpenter;  the  needles, 
the  shears,  and  the  goose,  would  be  a  burden 
to  the  tailor  ;  the  farmer  would  be  obliged  to 
pay  in  the  additional  price  of  iron  what  he  now 
pays  to  his  labourers  ;  and  labour  itself  would 
be  at  an  end. 

"  There  was  a  time  when  iron  was  made  in 
this  country  with  very  little  machinery.  Iron 
was  manufactured  here  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  but  it  was  made  with  great  manual 
labour,  and  was  consequently  very  dear.  Hut- 
ton,  in  his  history  of  Birmingham,  tells  us,  that 
there  is  a  large  heap  of  cinders  near  that  town 
which  have  been  produced  by  an  ancient  iron 
furnace  ;  and  that  from  the  quantity  ofcinders, 
as  compared  with  the  mechanical  powers  pos- 
sessed by  our  forefathers,  the  furnace  must 
have  been  constantly  at  work  from  the  time  of 
Julius  Caesar.  A  furnace  with  a  steam  blast 
would  produce  as  large  a  heap  in  a  few  years. 
It  is  always  a  difficulty  at  the  iron-works  to 
get  rid  of  their  cinders. 
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"  The  machinery  that  is  now  employed  in  the 
iron  trade,  not  only  enables  the  people  to  be 
supplied  cheaply  with  all  sorts  of  articles  of 
iron,  but  it  enables  a  great  number  of  people  to 
find  employment,  not  in  the  iron  trade  only, 
but  in  all  other  trades,  who  otherwise  could  not 
have  been  employed  ;  and  it  enables  every  body 
to  do  more  work  with  the  same  exertion  by 
giving  them  better  tools  ;  while  it  makes  ail 
more  comfortable  by  furnishing  them  with 
more  commodious  domestic  utensils. 

"  There  are  thousands  of  families  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  that  would  be  glad  to  ex- 
change all  they  have  for  a  tin  kettle,  or  an  iron 
pot,  which  can  be  bought  any  where  in  the  three 
kingdoms  for  eighteen  pence.  And  could  the 
poor  man  in  this  country  but  once  see  how 
even  the  rich  man  in  some  other  places  must 
toil  day  after  day  before  he  can  scrape  or  grind 
a  stone  so  as  to  be  able  to  boil  a  little  water 
in  it,  or  make  it  serve  for  a  lamp,  he  would 
account  himself  a  poor  man  no  more.  An 
English  gipsy  carries  about  with  him  more  of 
the  conveniences  of  life  than  are  enjoyed  by 
the  chiefs  or  rulers  in  countries  which  natu- 
rally have  much  finer  climates  than  that  of 
England.  But  they  have  no  machinery,  and 
therefore  they  are  wretched. 

"  One  or  two  facts  will  show  still  more  for- 
cibly the  value  of  machinery  in  the  iron-works. 
In  1788,  the  whole  iron  made  in  the  year  did 
not  amount  to  seventy  thousand  tons  ;  and  se- 
venty thousand  tons  more  were  imported  in 
bars  from  Sweden  and  Russia,  which  must 
have  been  paid  for  out  of  the  labour  of  the  peo 
pie  in  England.    At  present  the  quantity  an 
nually  made  in  Britain,  is  not  less  than  six  hun- 
dred thousand  tons.  The  quantity  made  yearly 
has  increased  nearly  nine-fold  in  the  space  of 
less  than  half  a  century. 

"  Nearly  all  the  people  now  engaged  in  iron 
works  are  supported  by  the  improvements  that 
have  been  made  in  it  by  machinery  since  1788 
Yes,  wholly  by  the  machinery  ;  for  before  then 
the  quantity  made  by  the  charcoal  of  wood 
had  fallen  off  one-fourth  in  forty-five  years 
The  wood  for  charcoal  was  becoming  exhaust 
ed,  and  nothing  but  the  powerful  blast  of  a  ma 
chine  will  make  iron  with  coke.  Without  the 
aid  of  machinery  the  trade  would  have  become 
extinct.  The  iron  and  the  coal  employed  in 
making  it  would  have  remained  useless  in  the 
mines." 


{From  the  Village  Record.) 
LETTER  FROM  ENOCH  LEWIS. 

(Concluded  from  page  372.) 

But  we  have  still  stronger  grounds  of  objec- 
tion to  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  M'Kean, 
being  allowed  to  fix  the  construction  of  the  law 
at  present.  The  opinion,  that  in  case  the  slave 
absconded '  or  resisted,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
magistrate  to  assist  in  restoring  him  to  the  ser- 
vice of  his  master,  was  predicated,*  we  may 
observe,  on  the  1 1th  section  of  the  act  of  1780  ; 
and  on  the  fact  that  that  section  was  not  re- 
pealed by  the  act  of  1788  ;  but  that  section  is 
now  repealed,  and  therefore  every  opinion  rest- 
ing on  it  must  fall  to  the  ground.  The  act  of 
March  25,  1826,  declares  the  11th  section  of 
the  act  of  1780,  and  the  7th  of  1788,  repealed 


and  supplied.    In  what  manner  the  former  is 
supplied  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

In  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  we 
find  the  following  clause — "  No  person  held  to 
service  or  labour  in  one  state,  under  the  laws 
thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  conse- 
quence of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be 
discharged  from  service  or  labour,  but  shall  be 
delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom 
such  service  or  labour  may  be  due."  (Art.  4, 
sec.  2,  part  3.)  And  in  a  law  of  congress, 
dated  Feb.  12,  1793,  it  is  prescribed  that  where 
person  held  to  labour  in  any  of  the  United 
States  or  territories,  under  the  laws  thereof, 
shall  escape  into  any  other  state  or  territory, 
the  person  to  whom  such  labour  or  service 
may  be  due,  his  agent  or  attorney,  may  seize 
such  fugitive  and  take  him  before  any  judge  of 
the  circuit  or  district  courts  of  theUnited  Stales, 
residing  within  the  state,  or  before  any  magis- 
trate of  a  county,  &c.  wherein  such  seizure 
shall  be  made,  and  upon  proof  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  such  judge  or  magistrate,  that  the  per- 
son seized,  doth,  under  the  laws  of  the  state  or 
territory  from  which  he  fled,  owe  service  or 
labour  to  the  claimant,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
such  judge  or  magistrate  to  give  a  certificate 
thereof,  &c. 

By  the  act  of  our  legislature  dated  March 
25,  1826,  made  in  consequence  of  an  appli- 
cation on  behalf  of  the  legislature  of  Maryland, 
to  facilitate  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves,  the 
authority  conferred,  in  the  laws  of  congress, 
upon  judges  and  magistrates,  is  confined  to  the 
judges  of  the  proper  county  ;  and  the  mode 
of  proceeding  is  particularly  described,  but  not 
a  word  appears  from  which  we  can  infer  that 
the  legislature  intended  by  this  act  to  facilitate 
the  recovery  of  any  other  class  of  fugitive  slaves 
than  those  escaping  from  some  other  state  or 
territory  into  this.  The  declaration  that  the  1 1  th 
section  of  the  act  of  1780,  was  repealed,  and 
supplied  by  a  law  which  relates  exclusively  to 
fugitives  from  other  states  or  territories  escap- 
ing into  this,  furnishes  a  legislative,  (not,  it  is 
true,  a  judicial)  exposition  of  the  section  thus 
supplied  ;  and  confines  its  application  to  the 
same  class  of  fugitives. 

In  the  case  of  Butler  vs.  Hopper,  tried  in  1 805, 
in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  Judge 
Washington  declared  that  the  2d  section  of 
the  4th  article  of  the  constitution  above  recited, 
did  not  extend  to  the  case  of  a  slave  volunta- 
rily carried  by  his  master  into  another  state, 
and  there  leaving  him  under  the  protection  of 
some  law  declaring  him  free.  (Washington 
Circuit  Reports,  vol.  1,  p.  501.)  And  in  the 
case  of  Simmons,  who  applied  to  the  same 
judge  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1823,  for  a 
certificate  to  authorize  the  removal  of  his  slave, 
whom  he  had  brought  to  this  city,  in  1822, 
from  South  Carolina,  and  who  then  refused  to 
return  ;  the  judge  denied  the  certificate,  on  the 
ground  that  this  was  not  a  case  within  either 
the  words  or  the  intention  of  the  law  of  con- 
gress, under  which  the  application  was  made 
That  law  relates  to  fugitives  from  one  state  or 
territory  to  another.  The  words  of  the  law 
are,  that  when  any  person  held  to  labour  in  any 
of  the  United  States,  &c.  under  the  laws 
thereof,  shall  escape  into  any  other  of  the  states, 
&c.  the  owner  or  his  agent  may  seize  such 


fugitive  from  labour,  and  upon  proof  made,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  judge,  that  the  person 
so  seized,  doth,  under  the  laws  of  the  state 
from  which  he  fled,  owe  service,  &c.  it  is  made 
the  duty  of  the  judge  to  grant  the  certificate. 
The  2d  section  of  the  4th  article  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  is  confined  to 
persons  held  to  service  or  labour  in  one  state, 
under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another. 
(Ibid.  vol.  4,  p.  369,  &.c.)  It  is  fair,  however, 
to  add,  that  in  both  these  cases,  the  alleged 
slave  had  been  retained  in  the  state  more  than 
six  months,  and  consequently  became  free  by 
the  law  of  1780.  Still  the  principle  of  the 
decision  remains  unimpaired.  For  if  the  con- 
stitutional clause,  and  the  law  of  congress,  are 
confined  to  the  case  of  fugitives  escaping  from 
one  state  into  another,  a  judge  can  derive  no 
more  authority  from  that  law,  to  grant  a  cer- 
tificate for  the  removal  of  a  slave  who  has  not 
escaped  from  another  state  or  territory  into 
this,  before  the  expiration  of  six  months  than 
afterwards.  It  is  the  escape  from  another  state 
or  territory  into  this,  not  the  shortness  of  the 
time  he  has  been  among  us,  that  brings  his 
case  within  the  words  or  intention  of  the  law. 

The  case  of  Marshall  Green,  is,  perhaps, 
more  obviously  applicable  to  the  case  before 
us  ;  as  his  continuance  in  the  state  had  not 
brought  him  within  the  liberating  clause  of  the 
law  of  1780.  He  was  a  negro,  claimed  as  a 
slave  by  Peter  Buchell,  administrator  of  John 
Buchell,  who  was  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
for  many  years  had  been,  an  inhabitant  of  Cecil 
•.ounty,  Maryland.  About  the  year  1S22, 
Marshall  absconded  from  his  master's  resi- 
dence, taking  with  him  his  three  children,  who 
were  also  alleged  to  be  slaves.  In  the  summer 
of  1825  he  was  arrested  by  Peter  Buchell  and 
carried  back  to  Maryland.  After  his  return  to 
Maryland,  his  master,  in  order  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  these  children,  gave  him  permission 
and  furnished  him  with  a  pass,  to  come  into 
Pennsylvania,  upon  his  express  promise,  that 
he  would,  within  a  certain  period,  if  successful 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  children,  bring  them  to 
his  master  ;  or  if  unsuccessful,  he  would  return 
himself.  The  time  of  absence  having  expired, 
Marehall  was  again  arrested  and  carried  before 
Judge  Barnes,  president  of  the  district  court 
of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia.  The 
judge  having  taken  time  for  deliberation,  re- 
fused the  certificate  requested  by  the  master, 
under  the  act  of  congress,  upon  the  ground, 
which  was  ably  supported  in  the  opinion  he 
pronounced,  that  the  act  of  congress  did  not 
embrace  the  case,  inasmuch  as  Marshall  was 
not  a  fugitive  slave,  had  not  escaped  from  one 
state  into  another — but  by  his  master's  consent 
had  left  Maryland  and  come  into  Pennsylvania. 
[Stroud's  Slave  Laws,  pa.  167,  from  MS.  notes 
of  Judge  Barnes.] 

My  inference  from  the  laws  and  decisions 
above  cited  is  clearly  this,  that  the  case  of  a 
slave  brought  by  the  master,  or  coming  with 
his  consent,  into  the  state,  is  not  provided  for 
by  any  law  either  of  the  Union  or  Common- 
wealth ;  and  that  consequently  no  officer  has 
any  right  in  that  case  to  interpose  his  authority 
in  support  of  the  master's  claim.  A  practice 
unauthorized  by  positive  law,  if  such  practice 
can  be  shown  to  exist,  will  not  justify  its  indefi- 
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nite  continuance.  The  practice  of  seizing 
slaves  in  the  streets  of  London,  and  transport- 
ing them  to  the  West  Indies  for  sale,  was  long 
tolerated.  It  was  supported  by  the  opinion  of 
York  and  Talbot,  the  attorney  and  solicitor 
general,  and  by  a  subsequent  decision  of  the 
former,  as  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  yet 
the  practice  was  arrested,  without  any  new  law 
on'  the  subject,  by  the  judgment  of  Lord  Mans- 
field in  the  case  of  Somersett.  This  decision 
does  not  appear  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  any 
law  prohibiting  this  exercise  of  a  master's 
power  ;  but  on  the  absence  of  any  law  to  sup- 
port it.  Slavery  was  too  odious  to  be  sup- 
ported without  positive  law.  Lord  Mansfield 
appears  to  have  apprehended  serious  inconve- 
nience, from  the  decision.  But,  said  he,  if  the 
parties  will  have  judgment,  fiat  justitia  ruat 
coelum.  Whatever  inconveniences  may  follow 
from  this  decision,  I  cannot  say  this  case  is 
allowed  by  the  law  of  England,  and  therefore 
the  black  must  be  discharged.  The  inconve- 
nience apprehended  must  have  been  to  the 
owners  of  slaves,  not  to  the  slaves  themselves, 
or  to  the  people  at  large.  The  latter  would 
suffer  no  inconvenience  from  having  their 
moral  feelings  no  longer  outraged  by  the  bru- 
talizing commerce.  It  may  be  inconvenient 
to  our  southern  citizens  to  lose  the  power  of 
bringing  their  domestic  slaves  with  them  when 
they  visit  our  state,  and  it  is  also  inconvenient 
to  us  to  be  deprived  of  the  right  of  taking  our 
free  coloured  domestics  with  us  when  we  visit 
the  south.  But  our  conduct  in  the  case  is 
widely  different  from  theirs.  We  do  not  seize 
and  imprison  their  slaves  or  amerce  the  mas- 
ters for  bringing  them  here.  We  leave  them 
in  peaceable  possession  of  their  slaves,  as  long 
as  they  choose  to  remain  with  them,  and  if  they 
voluntarily  return  to  the  south,  our  roads  are 
open  and  our  laws  do  not  interfere.  We  merely 
claim  an  exemption,  in  favour  of  our  judges 
and  other  officers,  from  the  degrading  employ- 
ment of  supporting  a  system  which  we  have 
pronounced  to  be  incompatible  with  the  inhe- 
rent and  indefeasible  rights  of  man.  If  we 
withhold  our  assistance  for  the  recovery  of  fugi- 
tive slaves,  we  do  not  annihilate  a  right,  but 
merely  refuse  to  support  a  wrong. 

I  see  no  reason  why  a  turbaned  gentleman 
from  Constantinople,  Tripoli  or  Algiers,  may 
not  visit  our  land,  and  bring  his  Christian  slaves 
to  minister  to  his  wants  ;  and  invoke  the  laws 
of  our  country  for  the  protection  of  his 
property.  The  answer  to  such  a  call,  whether 
made  by  a  Christian  or  mussulman,  might  pro- 
perly be  ;  that  he  was  entitled  to  all  the  sup- 
port which  was  guarantied  by  the  positive 
laws  of  our  country,  and  by  existing  treaties 
between  his  government  and  ours,  but  that  the 
practice  of  slave  holding,  whatever  might  be 
the  colour  of  its  victims,  was  contrary  to  the 
policy  of  our  government,  and  to  the  moral 
feelings  of  the  people  ;  and  though  we  had  no 
disposition  to  meddle  with  the  internal  regula- 
tions of  other  states,  we  could  not  be  expected 
to  support  a  system  so  abhorrent  to  our 
opinions  of  justice,  any  further  than  positive 
laws  and  the  faith  of  treaties  reriuired.  Quere, 
would  our  judges  consider  themselves  bound 
by  the  exception  in  the  10th  section  of  the 
law  of  1780,  in  favour  of  the  domestic  slaves 


of  foreign  ministers,  to  interpose  their  autho- 
rity to  compel  the  Christian  slave  of  a  minister 
from  one  of  the  Barbary  powers,  in  case  such 
should  be  received,  to  return  to  the  same  coun- 
try from  which  he  was  brought  ? 

The  constitution  of  the  U.  States  is  strictly 
a  compact  between  the  states  ;  and  its  provi- 
sions are  required  to  be  faithfully  observed. 
By  that  we  are  bound  to  deliver  up  on  pro- 
per proof,  those  slaves  who  are  held  as  such  in 
any  other  state  or  territory,  under  the  laws 
thereof,  and  who  may  escape  into  this  ;  and 
for  that  case  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth  as 
well  as  the  laws  of  the  Union  have  sufficiently 
provided.  But  we  have  not  bound  ourselves, 
by  any  law,  or  compact,  to  permit  the  slave 
holding  states  to  inundate  ours,  even  for  a  day, 
with  their  degraded  dependants,  and  to  assist 
in  carrying  them  away  when  they  see  proper 
to  return  to  their  own  land.  It  appears  incon- 
sistent with  the  policy  adopted  in  the  slave 
holding  states  to  bring  their  slaves  into  Penn- 
sylvania at  all.  The  necessity  of  excluding  the 
free  coloured  race  from  these  states,  or  at  least 
of  checking  the  increase  of  their  numbers,  must 
arise  from  the  danger,  real  or  imaginary,  of 
permitting  the  slaves  to  associate  with  the  free. 
Such  association  is  said  to  render  the  slaves 
uneasy,  and,  therefore,  less  valuable.  Will  not 
the  same  effect  arise  from  those  associations  on 
the  north,  as  well  as  on  the  south,  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line  ?  If  again  the  slaves  are  as 
happy  and  contented  with  their  condition  as 
they  are  often  represented  to  be,  it  is  probable 
that  very  few  of  those  who  may  accompany 
their  masters  to  this  state  will  require  the  co- 
ercion of  law  to  induce  their  return.  If  there 
are  any  who  will  not  voluntarily  remain  in  the 
service  of  their  masters,  it  is  very  likely  they, 
when  forcibly  reclaimed,  will  be  restless,  and 
disposed  to  spread  the  infection  among  their 
companions. 

It  will  probably  be  said  that  the  construc- 
tion here  given  to  the  laws,  would  confound 
two  classes  which  are  clearly  distinguished  by 
the  legislature,  viz  :  those  who  are  brought  by 
sojourners  and  retained  more  than  six  months, 
and  those  who  have  been  retained  a  shorter 
time.  But  there  is  this  essential  difference. 
The  former  are  absolutely  free  ;  and  if  seized 
and  held  in  a  slave  state,  may  escape  into  this 
and  claim  the  protection  of  our  laws.  But 
the  latter  class,  if  they  are  afterwards  found  in  a 
slave  state,  can  derive  no  advantage  from  hav- 
ing been  in  Pennsylvania  with  the  consent  of 
their  masters,  and  in  case  they  escape  into  this 
state,  they  may  be  recovered  under  the  fugitive 
law. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  conclude,  that  neither 
the  constitution,  the  laws,  nor  courtesy  to  our 
brethren  of  the  south,  require  or  justify  the 
interposition  of  our  state  authorites  to  coerce 
the  return  of  slaves  coming  into  the  stats  with 
the  consent  of  their  masters. 

ENOCH  LEWIS. 


Riches  may  be  instrumental  to  so  many 
good  purposes,  that  it  is,  I  think,  vanity  rather 
than  religion  or  philosophy,  to  contemn  them; 
but  yet  they  may  be  purchased  too  dear. 

Locke. 


NIGHT  IN  THE  WOODS. 

"  Through  the  openings  in  the  leafy  vaults,  looked 
down  stars  from  far  above  this  world." 
The  unfathomable  cope  of  heaven ! 

The  deep  and  silent  sky  ! 
Through  the  narrow  forest  opening, 

Looks  down  its  peaceful  eye  ; 
The  tranquil  stars  pass  o'er  me,  one  by  one  ; 
The  silver  clouds  rise  up — float  o'er — are  gone. 
The  forest  pines,  which  circle  round 

Like  dark  towers  at  my  side, 
But  show  the  depth  of  the  dim  vault, 

Where  the  holy  stars  abide. 
Unsounded  void  !  yet  deepening  whilst  I  gaze, 
Till  the  eye  swims  that  through  thy  clear  deep  strays, 
The  night  is  hush'd  like  sleep: — the  roar 

Of  the  great  wilderness  is  still ; 
The  breeze  is  sleeping  'midst  its  leaves, 

The  brook  beneath  its  hill: 
On  branch  and  leaf,  and  in  their  gloomy  shade, 
The  silence  of  eternity  is  laid. 
Yet  am  I  not  alone  ; — not  here, 

In  God's  own  place  ! 
Here,  in  thine  own  peculiar  fane, 

Oh  hide  not  thou  thy  face  ; 
But  purify,  and  raise  from  earth,  and  bless. 
That  I  may  feel  the  spirit's  loftiness. 
The  moving  heavens  !  the  spirit's  power 

In  glory  bids  them  roll : 
The  music  of  the  many  spheres  ! 

It  is  sounding  through  the  soul. 
The  vast '.  the  beautiful  1  in  mystery, 
Deep  in  the  soul's  abyss  unseen  they  lie. 
Sea — heavens — eternal  hills,  that  lift 

Your  brows  into  the  blue, 
Earth's  giant  race — the  soul 

Is  loftier  than  you, — 
Yea,  giveth  all  your  glory — gives  the  light, 
Which  lifts  you  up  from  nothingness  and  night. 
O  God  !  who  breathed  into  the  soul 

A  power  from  thine  own  power, 
Teach  me  to  know  the  uncounted  worth 

Of  this  celestial  dower. 
O  may  I  ne'er  defile  with  earth  and  sense, 
The  image  of  thine  own  omnipotence  ! 

Zion's  Herald. 

Politeness. — I  believe  nothing  tends  to 
make  people  so  awkward  as  too  much  anxiety 
to  please  others.  Nature  is  graceful,  and  af- 
fectation, with  all  her  art,  can  never  produce 
any  thing  half  so  pleasing.  The  very  perfec- 
tion of  elegance  is  to  imitate  nature  as  closely 
as  possible,  and  how  much  better  it  is  to  have 
the  reality  than  the  imitation.  I  shall  probably 
be  reminded,  that  the  best  and  most  unaffected 
people  are  often  constrained  and  awkward  in 
company  to  which  they  are  unaccustomed.  I 
answer,  the  reason  is,  they  do  not  act  them- 
selves— they  are  afraid  they  shall  not  do  right, 
and  that  very  fear  makes  them  do  wrong. 
Anxiety  about  the  opinions  of  others  fetters 
the  freedom  of  nature.  At  home,  where  they 
act  from  within  themselves,  they  would  ap- 
pear a  thousand  times  better.  All  would  ap- 
pear well,  if  they  never  tried  to  assume  what 
they  did  not  possess.  Every  body  is  respecta- 
ble and  pleasing,  so  long  as  he  is  perfectly 
natural.  I  will  make  no  exception.  Nature 
is  always  graceful.  The  most  secluded  and 
the  most  ignorant  have  some  charm  about 
them  so  long  as  they  affect  nothing — so  long 
as  they  ?peak  and  act  from  the  impulses  cf 
their  own  honest  hearts,  without  any  anxiety 
what  others  think  of  it.  Coarseness  and  vul- 
garity arc  the  effects  of  education  and  habit — 
they  cannot  be  charged  upon  nature.  True 
politeness  may  be  cherished  in  the  hovel  as 
well  as  in  the  palace,  and  the  most  tattered 
drapery  cannot  conceal  its  winning  charms. 
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Several  of  the  West  India  islands  during  the 
last  month  have  sustained  great  injury  by  a  tre- 
mendous hurricane  ;  at  Barbados  it  was  ex- 
tremely severe  and  calamitous.  The  destruc- 
tion of  houses,  shipping,  and  other  property 
was  immense,  and  private  letters  estimate  the 
number  of  lives  lost  at  between  four  and  five 
thousand.  A  Gazette  extraordinary  issued 
from  the  Barbados  Mercury  office,  bearing 
date,  August  13,  gives  a  sketch  of  the  awful 
visitation,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

"  On  Wednesday  evening,  the  10th,  about  7  o'clock, 
the  wind  very  fresh  at  north,  the  clouds  began  to 
collect  in  thick  masses  in  the  N.  E.  passing  away  in 
scuds,  as  fast  as  they  collected,  with  a  rapidity  of 
motion  almost  incredible.  They  continued  to  do  so 
until  about  9  o'clock,  when  the  sky  became  bright, 
and  almost  a  perfect  calm  succeeded.  At  about  half- 
past  10  o'clock,  the  same  fatal  night,  the  wind  again 
began  to  spring  up,  blowing  pretty  fresh  from  the 
S.  W.  shifting  backwards  and  forwards  from  this 
point  to  N.  W.  and  increasing  in  violence  every  in- 
stant, and  continued  till  about  five  the  following 
morning,  (by  which  time  the  work  of  destruction 
had  been  completed,)  when  it  shifted  again  to  S.  E. 
and  blew  exceedingly  strong  until  about  half-past 
eight,  when  it  somewhat  abated  in  violence  and  gra- 
dually died  away,  leaving  the  whole  island  one  un- 
varied scene  of  desolation  and  distress.  In  Bridge- 
town there  is  scarcely  a  house  which  has  escaped 
injury — hundreds  have  been  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  many  of  their  inhabitants  buried  under  the  ruins, 
others  unroofed  and  partially  thrown  down  so  as  to 
be  completely  untenantable.  Trees  of  immense  size 
and  strength  were  either  uplifted  by  the  roots  or  be- 
reft of  their  branches.  All  the  vessels  in  Carlisle's 
Bay  were  driven  from  their  moorings  and  thrown  on 
shore. 

"At  the  Out  Ports  in  Speights,  the  Hole  and  Ois- 
tin's  towns,  every  house  has  been  either  thrown  down 
or  rendered  untenantable — their  inhabitants  sharing 
the  fate  of  the  numberless  victims  who  have  been 
crushed  to  death.  In  the  country,  the  whole  face  of 
nature  is  changed — on  the  plantations,  almost  with- 
out a  single  exception,  the  buildings,  mills,  and  negro 
houses,  have  been  destroyed,  and  many  of  them  have 
suffered  materially  in  slaves  and  cattle.  The  provi- 
sions which  have  been  housed,  as  well  as  the  stand- 
ing corn  and  canes  in  the  fields,  have  been  so  com- 
pletely destroyed  as  scarcely  to  leave  a  vestige  behind, 
and  to  add  to  the  heart-rending  picture,  at  this  mo- 
ment many  of  the  estates  are  without  a  single  article 
of  food  of  any  kind.  No  force  of  language  can  indeed 
convey  an  idea  of  the  horror  and  distress  every  where 
observable  throughout  the  island,  and  which  ever 
way  the  eye  is  turned,  the  head  grows  dim  and  the 
heart  becomes  faint  at  the  saddening  and  sorrowful 
picture.  Many  of  the  opulent  and  respectable  fami- 
lies, as  well  as  those  of  the  middling  and  poorer,  by 
this  melancholy  catastrophe,  have  thus  been  driven 
out,  destitute  of  covering — many  who  the  day  before 
were  surrounded  by  their  families  and  comforts,  have 
not  where  to  lay  their  heads. 

"  Up  to  this  moment  the  number  of  killed  has  not 
been  ascertained,  nor  all  the  unfortunate  creatures 
who  have  been  inhumed  in  the  fallen  dwellings  ta- 
ken from  beneath  them.  The  interval  of  time  be- 
tween Thursday  morning  and  the  present,  has  been 
employed  by  the  living  in  burying  the  dead. 

"We  cannot  conclude  this  appallingaccount, with- 
out observing,  that  of  the  many  persons  with  whom 
we  have  conversed  on  the  subject,  and  who  experi- 
enced the  great  storm  of  1780,  all  eoncur  in  the 
opinion,  that  greater  injury  has  been  done  on  the 
island  by  the  latter  than  the  former — a  circumstance 
which  will  more  forcibly  convey  to  the  reader  an  idea 
of  the  violence  of  the  storm  of  Wednesday  night, 


which  lasted  eight  hours  only,  when  the  duration  of 
that  of  1780  is  supposed  to  have  been  forty-eight 
hours.  The  most  remarkable  phenomena  attending 
the  storm  of  Thursday  morning  were  the  sudden 
gusts  of  wind,  which,  instead  of  thunder,  invariably 
accompanied  the  most  vivid  flashes  of  lightning,  and 
came  with  a  force  not  to  be  withstood.  Hollow  sub- 
terranean noises  were  also  heard,  and  some  imagine 
we  were  also  visited  during  the  night  with  earth- 
quakes— this,  however,  we  do  not  vouch  for,  as  we 
were  not  sensible  of  them." 

An  awful  and  destructive  storm  of  wind  and 
rain  likewise  occurred  at  New  Orleans  on  the 
16th  ult.  It  raged  without  abatement  until 
the  evening  of  the  18th.  Torrents  of  rain  fell, 
so  that  on  the  19th  every  thoroughfare  in  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  city  was  navigated 
by  boats.  Nearly  all  the  shipping  in  the  port, 
say  the  accounts,  have  been  forced  from  their 
moorings,  some  of  them  driven  against  each 
other,  and  against  the  river  peddling  boats, 
all  of  which  they  seriously  injured.  In  the  city 
the  devastation  is  not  great.  The  custom  house 
was  partly  unroofed  ;  the  side  of  a  house  in 
Custom  House  street  was  blown  down,  and 
fences  innumerable,  and  many  of  the  beautiful 
trees  in  Esplanade  and  Canal  streets,  are  laid 
prostrate.  The  sugar  cane  above  and  below 
the  city  is  laid  flat,  and  many  persons  capable 
of  judging,  are  of  opinion  that  the  loss  sus- 
tained, will  occasion  the  crop  to  fall  short,  at 
least  40,000  hogsheads.  The  little  farms  be- 
longing to  a  long  settled  and  industrious  class 
of  agriculturists  at  Terre  aux  Boeuf,  are  said 
to  be  entirely  inundated,  and  the  unfortunate 
owners,  who  chiefly  depend  on  their  daily 
labour  for  their  daily  bread,  and  that  of  their 
families,  have  no  other  prospect,  having  lost 
their  crops  and  a  portion  of  their  live  stock, 
but  that  of  being  reduced,  without  the  aid  of 
their  more  wealthy  neighbours,  to  poverty  and 
ruin. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Effects  of  the  principal  Arts,  Trades,  and  Pro- 
fessions, and  of  Civic  States,  and  Habits  of  Living, 
on  Health  and  Longevity  :  with  a  particular 
reference  to  the  Trades  and  Manufactures  of  Leeds : 
and  Suggestions  for  the  removal  of  many  of  the 
Agents,  which  produce  Disease,  and  shorten  the 
duration  of  Life.  By  C.  Turner  Thackrah.  From 
the  London  edition,  with  improvements. 

Porter's  Health  Almanack,  for  1832 :  calculated 
generally  for  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  &c. 

The  above  have  lately  been  added  to  the 
number  of  valuable  publications  issued  at  the 
Literary  Rooms,  No.  121,  Chesnut  street, 
office  of  the  Journal  of  Health.  It  is  with 
pleasure  that  we  signify  our  entire  satisfaction 
with  the  course  pursued  by  the  conductors  of 
that  establishment.  They  appear  to  be  regu- 
lated by  a  strict  regard  to  what  may  contribute 
to  the  public  good,  and  all  their  publications, 
as  far  as  we  have  examined  them,  are  decidedly 
on  the  side  of  sound  principles  and  pure 
morality. 

The  first  of  the  two  little  books,  whose  titles 
we  have  prefixed,  is  a  neatly  printed  volume  of 
about  200  pages,  18mo.  comprehending  a  va- 
riety of  highly  important  information,  relative 
to  the  preservation  of  health  ;  interesting  to 
every  class  of  persons,  particularly  to  artizans, 
and  the  labouring  part  of  the  community  ;  -  to 


parents,  in  reference  to  the  choice  of  trades 
for  their  children,  it  presents  strong  claims  to 
attention. 

The  other,  "Porter's  Health  Almanack," 
to  be  continued  annually  ;  besides  containing 
more  than  the  usualcomplemenl  of  information, 
strictly  appertaining  to  this  class  of  publica- 
tions, has  not  less  than  fifty  closely  printed 
pages  of  very  instructive  matter,  on  the  subject 
of  health,  some  of  the  heads  of  which  are, 
Public  Baths — Causes  of  Disease — Death  from 
Poisoning — Injudicious  treatment  of  the  Sick — 
Personal  Cleanliness — Hints  to  Mechanics  and 
Workmen — Prevention  of  Diseases — The  Sum- 
mer, or  Bowel  Complaint  of  Children,  &c. 
A  book  that  goes  into  almost  every  family,  and 
is  read  by  every  one  who  reads  at  all  ;  this  is 
a  much  wiser  appropriation  of  it,  than  filling  it 
up,  as  is  too  much  the  practice,  with  stale  and 
vulgar  witticisms,  idle  tales,  and  similar  trash. 

Persons  holding  subscriptions  for  the  Testi- 
mony taken  before  J.  J.  Foster,  one  of  the 
masters  in  chancery  of  New  Jersey,  in  the 
cause  at  issue  in  the  said  court,  between  the 
adverse  parties  in  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends,  are  respectfully  requested  to  forward 
them  with  all  convenient  expedition,  to  him, 
at  Woodbury,  Gloucester  county,  N.  J. 

Where  a  safe  private  conveyance  does  not 
offer,  they  may  be  sent  by  mail. 

J.  J.  FOSTEE. 

Woodbury,  Avgust  \0th,  1831. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

The  visiting  managers  for  this  month,  are, 
Edward  B.  Garrigues,  N.  W.  corner  High  and 
Sixth  streets ;  Samuel  Bettle,  No.  14,  south 
Third  street  ;  John  G.  Hoskins,  No.  180, 
Mulberry  street. 

Attending  Physician. — Samuel  W.  Picker- 
ing, Frankford. 

Consulting  Physicians. — Thomas  C.  James, 
No.  7,  York  Buildings  ;  Charles  Lukens,  N. 
W.  corner  of  Mulberry  and  Seventh  streets  ; 
Charles  F.  Matlack,  No.  85,  Mulberry  street ; 
Robert  M.  Huston,  No.  107,  Mulberry  street ; 
Casper  Wislar,  No.  184,  Mulberry  street. 

We  ask  attention  to  a  second  communica- 
tion, to  be  found  on  our  eighth  page,  on  the 
subject  of  a  select  first  school  for  the  children 
of  Friends  in  this  city.  We  trust  that  the  amia- 
ble zeal  of. the  individuals  engaged  in  the  ex- 
periment, will  not  be  rendered  unavailing  for 
want  of  the  requisite  means. 

The  collection  of  verses,  &c.  Also  Iota, 
received. 

Died,  at  his  residence,  in  Westmoreland  County, 
Pa.  on  the  31st  of  the  5th  mo.  last,  Abner  Gilbert,  a 
much  esteemed  member  and  elder  in  the  religious 
Society  of  Friends,  of  Providence  Monthly  Meeting, 
and  Redstone  Quarter,  in  the  67th  year  of" his  age. 

Died,  on  the  23d  of  last  month,  after  a  lingering 
illness,  which  she  bore  with  much  patience  and  re- 
signation to  the  divine  will,  Priscilla  Jones,  a  mem- 
ber of  Germantown  particular,  and  Frankford  month- 
ly meeting,  in  the  80th  year  of  her  age.  She  had 
long,  with  propriety,  filled  the  station  of  elder  in 
the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  being  remarkably 
exemplary  in  life  and  conversation,  a  pattern  of 
meekness  and  humility. 
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Extracted  for  "  The  Friend." 
GURNEY  ON  THE  SABBATH. 

(Concluded  from  page  375.) 

But  the  most  important  duty  of  the  sab- 
bath is  of  a  public  nature.  On  this  hallowed 
day,  we  are  bound  by  a  sacred  obligation,  to 
manifest  our  allegiance  to  the  King  of  kings, 
by  publicly  assembling  in  order  to  worship 
him.  It  is  through  this  means  especially,  that 
the  sabbath  becomes  a  sign  between  us  and 
our  God,  by  which  we  are  marked  as  his  chil- 
dren— by  which  it  is  clearly  shown  to  the 
world  around  us,  that  He  is  the  God  who 
sanctifies  us,  and  whom  we  esteem  it  our 
highest  privilege  to  serve  and  adore.  In  the 
punctual  performance  of  this  duty,  we  may  be 
encouraged,  by  calling  to  mind  the  holy  con- 
vocations of  ancient  Israel — the  synagogue 
worship  of  a  later  date,  regularly  maintained, 
even  by  a  degenerate  people — the  mercies  of 
the  day  of  Pentecost — the  uniform  practice  of 
the  primitive  Christians — and  above  all,  the 
example  of  our  Saviour  himself.  "  Let  us 
consider  one  another  to  provoke  unto  love 
and  to  good  works  ;  not  forsaking  the  as- 
sembling of  ourselves  together,  as  the 
manner  of  some  is,  but  exhorting  one  another, 
and  so  much  the  more  as  ye  see  the  day  ap- 
proaching."— Heb.  x.  24,  25. 

On  a  subject  so  familiar  to  the  mind  of 
every  Christian  as  that  of  public  worship, 
many  remarks  cannot  be  necessary.  It  may 
not,  however,  be  useless  to  observe,  1.  That 
this  is  a  duty  which  demands  of  us,  zeal  and 
diligence.  It  is  a  miserable  symptom  of  a 
luke-warm  spirit,  when  trifling  difficulties  de- 
tain us  from  our  places  of  worship,  or  prevent 
our  attending  them,  when  the  opportunity  is 
afforded,  twice  in  the  day.  We  must  endea- 
vour to  press  through  these  obstructions,  in 
some  small  measure,  of  that  faith,  which,  as 
our  Saviour  declared,  is  sufficient  to  remove 
mountains  ;  and  above  all,  we  must  pray  that 
our  chief  difficulty,  the  natural  aversion  of  the 
heart  to  all  things  holy  and  heavenly,  may  be 
thoroughly  overcome  by  the  love  of  God. 

Nor  ought  we  to  forget  that  diligence, 
which  is  necessary  in  order  to  our  constant 
attendance  of  public  worship,  is  equally  so  for 
its  right  performance.  On  these  occasions, 
the  devotional  feelings  should  have  their  full 
sway,  and  the  mind  be  directed,  with  all  its 
energies,  to  the  performance  of  our  highest 
duty.  The  whole  man  ought,  then,  to  be  pre- 
sented, "a  living  sacrifice"  unto  God. 

2.  Sincerity  and  spirituality  are  qualities 
of  mind,  absolutely  essential  to  our  public,  as 
well  as  private  devotions.  Let  us  ever  re- 
member that  "  God  is  not  mocked  ;"  and  that 
it  is  utterly  in  vain  for  us  to  draw  nigh  to 
Him  with  our  lips,  or  to  use  any  other  out- 
ward form  of  worship,  while  our  hearts  are 
far  from  him.  Under  the  dispensation  of  the 
Gospel,  the  heart  is  the  only  altar  from  which 
can  arise,  with  acceptance,  the  incense  of  ado 
ration.  The  hour  "  now  is."  when  the  "  true 
worshippers"  must  "  worship  the  Father  in 
spirit  and  in  truth  ;"  and  it  is  an  animating 
reflection,  that  11  the  Father  sceketh  such  to 
worship  him."  By  the  gentle  influence  of  his 
spirit,  he  invites  and  allures  his  children  to 
draw  near  to  him  ;  and  when  they  are  dismay- 


ed in  the  view  of  their  own  vileness,  and  of 
his  perfect  holiness,  he  cheers  them  with  the 
remembrance,  that  an  access  is  opened  for 
them  through  "  the  blood  of  the  covenant,"  that 
it  is  their  duty,  as  well  as  their  privilege,  free- 
ly to  plead  the  name  of  that  Saviour,  who  "is 
the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life." 

3.  Among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  the  sab- 
bath was  a  joyful  festival ;  and  it  was  one  of 
the  precepts  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  church, 
that  no  man  should  fast  on  the  "Lord's  day." 
The  reflecting  Christian  will  indeed  observe, 
on  that  day,  more  than  usual  moderation  in 
his  meals,  that  he  may  not  occasion  labour  to 
others  ;  but  the  sabbath,  and  especially  its  or- 
dinances of  public  worship,  will  be  to  him  a 
spiritual  feast,  and  will  often  remind  him  of 
that  ancient  promise — "  In  this  mountain  shall 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  make  unto  all  people  a 
feast  of  fat  things,  a  feast  of  wines  on  the  lees, 
of  fat  things  full  of  marrow,  of  wines  on  the 
lees  well  refined."  In  frequenting  the  solemn 
assemblies  of  the  Lord's  people,  we  ought  to 
cultivate  a  joyful  and  thankful  spirit,  to  train 
our  minds  to  a  vivid  perception  of  the  u  beauty 
of  holiness  ;"  and  to  delight  ourselves  in  the 
worship  of  God.  Let  us  ever  remember,  that 
on  these  occasions,  we  meet  for  the  purpose 
of  commemorating  the  glories  of  creation,  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  Providence,  and  the 
wonders  of  redeeming  love.  Let  us  rejoice  in 
the  presence  of  that  Saviour  who  is  risen  from 
the  dead — is  enthroned  in  glory  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father — is  "  touched  with  a  feel- 
ing of  our  infirmities" — and  "  ever  liveth  to 
make  intercession"  for  his  people. 

4.  Immediately  connected  with  the  duty  of 
public  worship,  is  the  blessing  of  Christian 
communion.    Ours  is  not  the  religion  of  her 
mits.    It  is  distinguished  by  a  social  charac 
ter.    It  is  enlivened  by  the  influence  of  that 
pure  love,  which  cements  together  all  the 
members  of  the  body  of  Christ,  (whatsoever 
their  name  or  mode  of  worship,)  under  one 
Holy  Head.    Next  to  the  grace  of  God,  there 
is  nothing  by  which  we  are  so  much  assisted 
in  our  Christian  course,  as  by  the  "  unity  of 
the  Spirit,  in  the  bond  of  peace."    Now,  dur 
ing  the  course  of  their  daily  temporal  engage 
ments,  Christians  are,  of  necessity,  much  se 
parated  from  each  other  ;  and  are  left  to  pur 
sue,  as  God  enables  them,  their  individual 
course  of  duty.    But  the  sabbath  day  calls 
them  together  in  companies,  "  with  one  ac 
cord  in  one  place."    And  then  for  a  time  all 
outward  distinctions  amongst  them  are  profi 
tably  forgotten.    Male  and   female,  parent 
and  child,  master  and  servant,  meet  before 
God  on  common  principles.    They  are  ani 
mated  by  the  same  hope  ;  they  are  striving 
after  the  same  inheritance  ;  they  bow  down  as 
unworthy  sinners,  before  the  same  God;  they 
confide  for  acceptance  in  the  same  precious 
blood  ;  and  thus  are  they  brought  to  feel  that 
they  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus. 

It  must,  I  think,  be  evident  to  every  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  course  of  this 
world,  that  were  it  not  for  the  constant  recur- 
rence of  the  sabbath  day,  our  public  worship 
would  be  curtailed  and  frustrated,  and  our  re 
ligious  communion  lamentably  marred.  In 
such  a  case,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  be- 


lieve, that  the  church  of  Christ  would  soon 
lose  her  distinctive  marks  of  devotion  and 
charity,  and  the  strength  of  her  children  be 
scattered  and  die  away. 

The  appointment  of  every  seventh  day  for 
repose  from  labour,  is  calculated  to  remind  us 
of  the  mild  and  benevolent  nature  of  the  sab- 
batical law.  There  is  indeed  no  harshness  in 
its  genuine  meaning ;  and  while  every  thing, 
on  that  day,  ought  to  be  avoided,  which  has 
any  tendency  to  produce  a  forgetfulness  of  its 
duties,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  one  of  its 
objects  is  lawful  refreshment.  While  we  re- 
frain from  doing  our  own  pleasure,  and  turn 
away  our  foot  from  every  dissipating  amuse- 
ment, on  God's  holy  day,  we  may  rest  satis- 
fied, that  the  hour  of  relaxation,  the  retired 
walk,  and  the  calm  contemplation  of  the  beau- 
ties of  nature,  are  in  just  accordance  with  its 
character  and  purpose.  So  long  as  they  in- 
terfere with  no  duty  of  worship  or  charity, 
and  are  enjoyed  in  the  remembrance  of  God, 
they  are  in  themselves  desirable,  and  consist 
with  the  true  spirit  of  the  law. 

It  is  of  especial  importance,  that  a  cheerful 
view  of  the  sabbath  should  he  impressed  on 
the  minds  of  children,  and  that,  while  the 
common  course,  both  of  their  studies  and 
their  amusements,  is  suspended,  they  should  be 
taught  to  regard  it  as  a  day  of  peculiar  happi- 
ness. We  must  lead  them  onwards  in  their 
Christian  course  with  a  gentle  and  alluring 
hand,  and  avail  ourselves  of  every  recurring 
sabbath,  for  imbuing  them  with  a  sense  of  the 
pleasures  of  religion. 

Finally,  it  will  not  be  irrelevant  to  remind 
the  fervent  and  devoted  Christian,  that  the 
Lord  of  the  sabbath  has  not  appointed  it  as  a 
period  of  arduous  toil,  even  in  the  pursuit  of 
religion,  but  rather  as  a  day  of  joyful  com- 
memoration, and  of  happy  reviving  communion 
with  Himself.  Tranquillity  and  moderation 
in  the  works  of  charity  are  desirable  on  the 
sabbath,  as  well  as  diligence  ;  and  whether  we 
are  engaged  in  delivering  the  message  of  the 
gospel  to  others,  or  in  receiving  those  glad 
tidings,  we  can  then  wear  no  better  ornament 
than  that  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit-  While, 
therefore,  we  pursue  all  the  duties  of  the  day 
with  zeal  and  fidelity,  let  us  not  forget  to  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  mental  repose.  Let  us  culti- 
vate a  contemplative  mind,  and  let  us  pray  to 
be  made  partakers  of  the  "  peace  of  God,  which 
passeth  all  understanding." 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  trace  the  pri- 
vate, the  social,  and  the  public  duties  of  the 
sabbath,  and  having  considered  the  institution 
in  its  double  character  of  a  day  of  worship  and 
a  day  of  rest,  we  may  now  conclude  this  little 
volume  by  remarking,  that  in  both  these  re- 
spects the  sabbath  is  a  type  of  heaven.  The 
apostle  is  evidently  speaking  of  our  final  inheri- 
tance, when,  after  alluding  to  the  rest  of  God 
after  the  creation,  and  to  that  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  promised  land,  he  adds,  "  There  remain- 
eth  therefore  a  rest  (or,  as  in  the  Greek,  the 
keeping  of  a  sabbathday)  to  thepeople  ofGod." 

The  sabbath  is  the  significant  means  ap- 
pointed in  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  not  only 
for  reminding  us  of  the  past  mercies  of  our 
God,  but  for  keeping  alive  our  expectation  of 
future  and  never-ending  bliss.  The  more  watch- 
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ful  and  diligent  we  are  in  making  a  right  use 
of  this  divine  institution,  the  better  shall  we  be 
prepared  for  its  fulfilment  in  the  world  to  come. 
There  shall  those  who  live  and  die  in  Jesus, 
unite  with  the  whole  Church  triumphant  in  pure 
and  perpetual  worship.  There  shall  they  cease 
from  their  sorrow,  their  conflict,  and  their  la- 
bour ;  and  enjoy,  in  the  presence  of  their  God 
and  Saviour,  a  glorious  and  eternal  rest. 

SAMUEL  SCOTT. 

Selections  from  his  letters. 

(Continued  from  page  376.) 

Although  the  apprehension  of  being  soon 
personally  separated  from  one  to  whom  I  have 
been  so  nearly  united  in  the  bond  of  the  gospel, 
whom  I  have  loved  with  the  most  unshaken 
affection,  and  whose  friendship  and  converse  I 
have  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of 
mutability,  had  overspread  my  mind  with  the 
shades  of  anxiety  :  yet  I  have  at  this  time  to 
signify,  that  he  who  maketh  the  clouds  his 
chariot,  hath  been  pleased  in  some  degree  to 
console  my  spirit,  by  favouring  with  some 
views  of  his  all-sufficiency,  and  the  plenitude 
and  superior  excellence  of  those  enjoyments 
which  are  in  his  presence,  and  which  flow  from 
his  holy  throne,  and  by  representing  a  state  of 
the  deepest  prostration  and  self  abasement  at 
the  footstool  of  the  Lamb,  to  transcend  in 
glory  the  highest  elevations  of  humanity,  and 
the  most  pleasing  prospects  and  dignities  of  a 
transient  world. 

"  O,  my  friend,  may  we,  outsoaring  all  the 
scenes  of  sense,  approach  with  humbled  hearts 
the  habitation  of  the  Holiest,  that  the  skirts  of 
his  throne  may  be  our  pavilion,  and  that  in  the 
sympathetic  streams  of  love,  we  may  enjoy  an 
intercourse,  which  not  distance  nor  all  the 
strength  of  men  or  devils  may  ever  be  able  to 
withhold  from  us. 

It  was  by  such  an  inseparable  covenant,  and 
bond  of  love,  Jonathan  and  David  not  only 
became  of  one  soul,  but  when  subjected  to  an 
unpleasing  separation,  they  maintained  the 
most  strict  and  intimate  union,  and  demon- 
strated by  the  most  convincing  proofs  an  un- 
shaken attachment.  Methinks  1  view  at  this 
time,  Jonathan  relinquishing  in  spirit,  the 
grandeur  and  employments  of  a  sumptuous 
and  brilliant  court,  to  embrace  poor  David, 
when  covered  with  obloquy,  hunted  as  a  par- 
tridge upon  the  mountains,  and  secreted  in  the 
solitary  retreat  of  Adullam. 

May  the  same  divine  and  inviolable  friend- 
ship attend  us  through  the  various  intricacies 
and  vicissitudes  of  a  mortal  sojournment.  A  feli- 
city which  nothing  can  frustrate  but  a  defection 
in  fidelity  from  the  Father  of  spirits,  whereby 
the  soul  comes  to  forfeit  the  privileges  of  im- 
mortality, and  to  be  deprived  of  those  delicate 
sensations  requisite  for  the  perception  of  things 
unseen,  and  the  enjoyment  of  things  hoped  for, 
and  to  be  unhappily  confined  to  the  objects  of 
sense. 

And  now,  my  dear  friend,  although  I  believe 
strong  and  many  will  be  the  efforts  of  an  un- 
wearied adversary  to  divert  thee  from  following 
the  Lord,  and  to  fill  thy  soul  with  creatures 
and  amusements,  yet  be  not  discouraged,  even 
though  he  appear  to  encompass  thy  paths  with 
mountains,  and  enclose  thee  in  fenced  cities  : 


for  behold  thy  beloved  cometh  upon  the  moun- 
tains, causing  thy  feet  to  tread  upon  the  high 
places  of  the  earth. 

As  these  sentiments  arose  immediately  and 
almost  instantaneously  in  my  mind,  at  a  season 
when  infinite  goodness  was  pleased  to  relieve 
my  soul  in  the  deepest  misery,  I  was  willing  to 
communicate  them,  leave  them  as  bread  upon 
the  waters,  and  therewith  salute  thee,  and  bid 
thee  dearly  farewell.  S.  S. 

15th  of  Eighth  month,  1778. 

This  address  may  inform  my  friends  at  , 

that  their  kind  hospitality,  when  with  them  in 
times  past,  neither  is  nor  will  be  forgotten, 
although  a  correspondence,  both  personal  and 
epistolary,  hath  been  of  late  much  suspended. 
My  wife  and  self  frequently  remember  them, 
and  the  pleasant  town  where  they  reside,  which 
there  is  little  likelihood  of  my  ever  again  re- 
viewing, having  been,  for  some  years,  much 
indisposed  in  health.  Indeed,  we  are  both  so 
reduced,  that  the  time  of  our  continuance  here 
is  not  likely  to  be  long,  and  although  there  is 
a  considerable  disparity  in  years,  it  is  rather 
doubtful  which  may  be  the  survivor. 

Sojourning  so  near  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  depression  is  the  frequent  companion 
of  our  spirits ;  nevertheless,  an  humble  enquiry 
is  at  times  within  us,  "  Where  is  the  Lord  our 
maker,  who  giveth  songs  in  the  night:  who 
teacheth  us  more  than  the  beasts  of  the  earth, 
and  maketh  us  wiser  than  the  fowls  of  heaven  1" 

The  slate  of  religion  among  us  hereaway,  is 
likewise  very  low,  almost  a  daily  declension 
appearing,  although  we  are  generally  preserved 
in  a  state  of  outward  unity.  Our  religious 
meetings  are  often  very  languid,  much  more 
of  the  form  than  the  power  of  godliness  being 
prevalent  ;  yet,  I  humbly  hope,  a  spiritual  so- 
lemnity at  seasons  presides  in  them.  The  shout 
of  Israel's  King  is  heard,  and  the  goings  forth 
of  Jehovah,  who  maketh  a  way  in  the  sea,  and 
a  path  in  mighty  waters,  for  the  poor  and 
afflicted,  are  livingly  witnessed.  It  is  very 
unfrequent  that  I  have  freedom  to  address  my 
friends  on  this  wise,  and  often  seem  incapable 
of  putting  two  words  together  properly,  my 
faculties  being  much  debilitated  by  bodily  in- 
firmities. 

I  sincerely  wish,  that  the  sufferings  of  the 
present  time  may  conduce  to  our  purification, 
that  having  partaken  of  the  cup  of  trembling, 
and  passed  through  great  tribulations,  our 
garments  may  be  washed  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb,  who  was  slain  for  us  ;  to  whom  with 
the  Father,  through  the  eternal  Spirit,  be  glory 
ascribed,  now  and  for  ever.* 

I  am  your  affectionate  friend,  S.  S. 

*  This  appears  to  he  the  excellent  conclusion  of  a 
correspondence  of  many  years'  continuance ;  the 
friends  being  all  removed  by  death. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  THE  WEEK. 
I  have  been  pleased  to  observe,  that  the 
attention  of  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend,"  is 
directed  to  the  religious  observance  of  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  believing  that  the  improve- 
ment of  the  youth  of  our  Society  is  intimately 
connected  with  this  interesting  subject.  View- 
ing it  simply  as  a  civil  regulation,  designed  to 
afford  relaxation  from  the  laborious  avocations 


of  the  week,  the  institution  is  benevolent  and 
proper.  As  the  day  set  apart,  also,  for  the 
purpose  of  divine  worship,  it  is  certainly  the 
duty  of  every  Christian  to  unite  with  his  fellow 
professors  in  those  public  devotional  exercises, 
to  which  a  portion  of  it  is  appropriated.  But 
it  has  long  appeared  to  me,  that  we  are  not 
fulfilling  the  obligations  which  rest  on  us  as 
respects  this  day,  by  simply  assembling  with 
our  brethren  for  the  purpose  of  public  worship, 
while  the  portions  of  it  not  thus  employed,  are 
permitted  to  pass  away,  without  a  steady  and 
systematic  effort  for  religious  improvement. 
The  duties  of  the  day,  in  my  apprehension,  are 
not  restricted  to  going  to  meeting,  or  abstaining 
from  labour.  That  the  wearied  powers  of  the 
body  should  have  the  benefit  of  repose,  is  well 
enough  ;  but  the  very  circumstance  of  our 
being  disengaged  from  worldly  pursuits,  renders 
it  peculiarly  proper,  that  the  energies  of  the 
mind  should  be  directed  to  heavenly  things, 
and  those  concerns  "  which  pertain  to  life  and 
salvation."  In  country  places,  there  is  usually 
but  one  religious  meeting  in  the  course  of  the 
day ;  and  after  attending  this,  it  too  often  hap- 
pens that  the  remainder  is  spent  in  self  indul- 
gence, riding,  walking,  unprofitable  reading 
and  conversation,  or  in  making  social  visits. 
I  have  no  disposition  to  accuse  or  censure  my 
brethren  improperly,  but  I  would  affectionately 
ask,  whether,  among  a  people  professing  as 
highly  as  we  do,  and  laying  under  such  strong 
obligations  to  devote  our  time  and  improve 
our  talents,  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  the 
bounteous  Giver,  these  things  ought  to  be 
so  ?  Is  there  nothing  due  from  parents  to 
their  children,  in  the  way  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, on  this  favoured  day  ?  Should  not  the 
domestic  circle  be  a  scene  of  devout  medita- 
tion and  prayer  ;  of  grateful  acknowledgment 
for  mercies  received,  and  earnest  intercession 
for  the  continued  blessing  and  preservation  of 
our  Father  who  is  in  heaven  1  And  would 
not  such  an  engagement  of  mind,  lead  parents 
to  a  serious  enquiry  what  was  called  for  at 
their  hands,  as  the  appointed  external  means  of 
training  up  their  children  in  the  nurture,  and 
admonition,  and  fear,  of  the  Lord.  I  cannot 
but  believe  that  if  the  first  day  of  the  week 
was  thus  spent,  with  minds  fervently  directed 
to  Him  who  is  the  helper,  as  well  as  the  leader 
of  his  people,  many  of  our  members  would  be 
given  to  see  that  they  have  too  much  neglected 
and  undervalued  the  use  of  means  in  the  im- 
portant business  of  religious  education.  Much 
as  we  ought  to  value  the  precious  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  reverently  to  bless  the  Lord 
for  his  unspeakable  mercy  in  imparting  it,  yet 
it  was  not  intended  to  supersede  the  use  of 
means.  When  Cornelius  was  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  nature  of  the  gospel  dispen- 
sation, the  teaching  of  Peter  was  made  use  of 
as  the  mode  of  conveying  it.  So  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  though  salvation  is  not  necessarily 
and  absolutely  dependent  on  outward  means, 
yet  it  is  our  imperative  duty  to  improve  dili- 
gently those  aids  which  a  kind  Providence  has 
ordained  for  our  furtherance  in  the  heavenly 
course';  and  as  well  might  the  husbandman 
expect  to  reap  a  rich  harvest  where  he  had 
never  ploughed  or  sown,  as  for  Christians  to 
imagine  that  they  can  make  any  progress  in 
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the  highway  of  holiness,  while  they  habitually 
neglect  meditation,  prayer,  waiting  on  the 
Lord,  the  devout  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, or  religious  instruction.  What  prospect 
can  parents  have,  that  their  children,  when 
arrived  at  manhood,  will  walk  in  "  the  right 
way  of  the  Lord,"  if  they  take  no  pains  to  train 
up  and  instruct  them  in  it,  while  they  are 
young  in  years  ?  How  can  that  parent  anti- 
cipate a  blessing  on  his  offspring,  who  has 
never  sought  it  by  prayer,  nor  taught  them 
to  pray  for  it  themselves  ?  Did  fathers  and 
mothers  sufficiently  feel  the  value  of  an  im- 
mortal soul,  and  the  eternal  interests  which 
are  at  stake  in  the  education  of  their  tender 
charge,  that  an  eternity  of  happiness  unspeak- 
able, or  of  inconceivable  misery  and  woe, 
must  be  the  portion  of  those  entrusted  to  their 
care,  how  sedulously  would  they  watch  every 
opportunity,  and  how  carefully  improve  every 
means,  of  training  them  for  heaven.  How 
often  would  the  fervent  prayer  ascend  to  the 
throne  of  grace  for  wisdom,  ability,  and  dili- 
gence in  the  discharge  of  the  solemn  and 
responsible  trust  which  they  have  assumed. 
Under  the  influence  of  that  lively  concern  to 
which  these  views  and  feelings  would  give  rise, 
the  return  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  would 
be  hailed  with  peculiar  pleasure,  as  a  portion 
of  time  sacred  to  devotion  and  religious  in- 
struction. It  would  be  studiously  employed 
not  only  with  a  view  to  our  own  benefit,  but 
to  the  improvement  of  our  offspring  in  heavenly 
knowledge.  Without  claiming  any  peculiar 
inherent  holiness  for  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
it  appears  to  me  obvious,  from  a  careful  exa- 
mination of  the  sacred  writings,  that  the 
original  design  of  the  institution  of  the  sabbath, 
was  that  men  should  devote  one  day  in  seven, 
specially  to  the  service  of  their  Creator.  The 
commandment  given  through  Moses  to  the 
people  of  Israel,  does  not,  I  apprehend,  point  to 
any  particular  day  of  the  week  as  the  sabbath, 
but  is  intended  simply  to  provide,  that  after 
every  six  days  of  labour  there  should  be  a  day 
hallowed  to  religious  purposes.  "  Six  days 
shalt  thou  labour  and  do  all  thy  work,  but  the 
seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God, 
in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou,  nor 
thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy  man  servant, 
nor  thy  maid  servant,  nor  thy  cattle,  nor  the 
stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates,  for  in  six 
days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea 
and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested  the  seventli 
day  ;  wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  sabbath 
day  and  hallowed  it."  It  is  to  be  observed 
here,  that  no  particular  period  is  assigned  at 
which  the  six  days  of  labour  are  to  commence, 
nor  is  any  day  of  the  week  specified  by  name 
as  the  sabbath,  but  simply  that  at  the  expira- 
tion of  six  labouring  days,  the  subsequent  one 
should  be  sacred  to  the  Lord.  It  appears  from 
the  historical  books  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as 
the  writings  of  the  prophets,  that  great  im- 
portance was  attached  by  the  Almighty  himself, 
to  the  faithful  observance  of  tills  command- 
ment ;  and  when  we  consider  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Christian  dispensation  did  not 
abrogate  the  obligations  of  the  decalogue,  but 
amplified  and  enforced  them  ;  there  seems  to 
be  ground  for  believing,  that  in  the  light  in 
which  I  have  considered  it,  a  strong  obligation 


rests  on  the  professors  of  the  Christian  name, 
to  dedicate  one  day  in  seven,  more  exclusively 
than  the  others,  to  the  service  of  their  Lord.  The 
blessings  promised  to  the  due  observance  of  the 
sabbath  were  not  confined  to  the  children  of  Is- 
rael, but  extended  to  other  nations.  Thus,  in  the 
56th  chapter  of  Isaiah,  it  is  said,  "Also  the  sons 
of  the  stranger  that  join  themselves  unto  the 
Lord,  to  serve  him,  and  to  love  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  to  be  his  servants,  every  one  that 
Jceepeth  the  sabbath  from  polluting  it,  and 
taketh  hold  of  my  covenant,  even  them  will 
I  bring  to  my  holy  mountain,  and  make  them 
joyful  in  my  house  of  prayer :  their  burnt 
offerings  and  their  sacrifices  shall  be  accepted 
upon  mine  altar,  for  mine  house  shall  be  called 
an  house  of  prayer  for  all  people."  Surely 
there  is  encouragement  to  believe,  that  if 
the  first  day  of  the  week  was  thus  solemnly 
devoted  to  religious  exercises  and  instruction 
in  the  families  of  Friends,  the  children,  as  well 
as  the  parents,  uniting  in  keeping  the  day  as  it 
ought  to  be  kept,  a  blessing  would  result  from 
it,  in  the  increase  of  seriousness,  stability  and 
devotional  feeling,  as  well  as  of  that  Christian 
knowledge  which  is  so  lamentably  wanting  in 
many  places.  And  not  unfrequently,  where 
families  were  assembled  in  reverent  waititjg  on 
the  Lord,  whether  in  devout  meditation,  the 
vocal  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  or  other 
religious  works,  or  silent  mental  recollection, 
they  would  be  permitted  to  approach  the  moun- 
tain of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  and  be  made 
joyful  in  his  house  of  prayer  ;  their  sacrifices 
and  offerings  would  find  acceptance  on  his 
altar,  and  yield  them  a  rich  reward  of  soul 
sustaining  peace.  G>  S. 

(communicated.  ) 

The  subject  of  a  guarded  religious  education 
for  the  children  of  Friends,  having  been  re- 
peatedly urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  yearly  meeting,  has  brought  the 
minds  ot  some  individuals  amongst  us,  to  a 
more  serious  consideration  of  the  state  of  edu- 
cation in  this  city.  It  is  evident,  that  several 
causes  have  combined  to  produce  a  supineness 
in  too  many  parents  on  this  important  subject ; 
one  of  which  is  the  facility  with  which  good 
literary  instruction  is  attainable,  in  a  number  of 
schools,  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  taught 
by  well  qualified  members  of  our  religious 
Society.  But  these  schools  are  of  a  mixed 
character,  composed  of  children  of  different 
religious  denominations,  which  necessarily  pre- 
cludes the  teachers  from  imparting  such  in- 
struction as  would  enlighten  the  minds  of  the 
pupils  on  the  excellency  and  importance  of  the 
principles  and  testimonies,  which,  as  a  people, 
we  profess  so  highly  to  value.  Friends'  chil- 
dren, also,  mingling  in  such  seminaries  with 
the  gay  and  the  fashionable  of  our  own,  as 
well  as  other  societies,  imbibe  a  disrelish  for 
that  simplicity  in  dress  and  language,  which, 
in  connection  with  suitable  religious  instruc- 
tion, would  prove  as  a  hedge,  preserving  from 
the  vanities  of  the  world. 

In  consideration  of  these  circumstances,  a 
few  individuals  who  had  for  some  time  past 
increasingly  felt  the  concern,  believed  it  would 
be  right  to  form  a  small  association  of  such 
women  Friends  as  were  alive  to  the  importance 


of  the  subject,  in  the  hope,  that  some  measures 
might  be  adopted  for  the  establishment  of  a 
school  or  schools,  where  the  children  of  Friends 
might  receive  such  an  education,  as  is  conso- 
nant with  our  profession  as  a  religious  Society. 

Such  an  association  has  accordingly  been 
formed,  and  preparations  are  making  for  open- 
ing an  elementary  school  for  children  of  both 
sexes,  as  a  commencement  of  the  undertaking ; 
with  the  intention,  if  sufficiently  encouraged, 
of  establishing  at  a  future  period,  a  higher 
school  for  girls.  In  again  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  our  friends  to  the  subject,  it  is  hoped 
that  a  due  sense  of  its  importance  may  be  in- 
cited in  their  minds,  and  that  the  endeavours 
that  are  now  making  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds,  will  meet  with  success,  since  this  inte- 
resting concern  cannot  succeed  without  the 
liberal  support  of  the  members  of  our  Society. 

Philadelphia,  9th  mo.  8,  1831. 


ATTENTION  TO  THE  AGED. 

Nothing  tends  to  foster  the  genuine  polite- 
ness which  springs  from  good  feeling  so  much 
as  scrupulous  attention  to  the  aged,  There  is 
something  extremely  delightful  and  salutary 
in  the  free  and  happy  intercourse  of  the  old  and 
young.  The  freshness  and  enthusiasm  of  youth 
cheer  the  dreariness  of  age,  and  age  can  re- 
turn the  benefit  a  hundred  fold  by  its  mild 
maxims  of  experience  and  wisdom.  In  this 
country  youth  and  age  are  too  much  separated. 
The  young  flock  together,  and  leave  the  old 
to  themselves.  We  seem  to  act  upon  the  prin-  5- 
ciple  that  there  cannot  be  sympathy  between 
these  two  extremes  of  life ; — whereas  there 
may  be  in  fact  a  most  charming  sympathy — a 
sympathy  more  productive  of  mutual  benefit 
than  any  other  in  the  world. 

The  aged,  from  the  loneliness  of  their  situa- 
tion, the  want  of  active  employment,  and  an 
enfeebled  state  of  health,  are  apt  to  look  upon 
the  world  with  a  gloomy  eye,  and  sometimes 
their  gloom  is  not  unmixed  with  bitter- 
ness. Hence  arises  a  complaint  of  their  harsh- 
ness and  asperity  towards  the  follies  of  the 
young.  These  evils,  so  naturally  growing  out 
of  their  isolated  situation,  would  seldom  gain 
power  over  the  old,  if  they  were  accustomed 
to  gentleness,  attention,  and  deference  from 
the  young — they  would  be  softened  by  juvenile  ] 
love,  and  cheered  by  juvenile  gaiety.  Such 
intercourse  sheds  a  quiet  brightness  on  the  de- 
cline of  life,  like  sunshine  on  a  weatherbeaten 
tree,  or  a  moss-covered  dwelling.  What  is 
there  on  earth  more  beautiful  than  an  aged  per- 
son full  of  content  and  benevolence? 

In  China  it  is  the  custom  for  young  people 
always  to  stand  with  head  uncovered  in  the 
presence  of  their  seniors.  Perhaps  this  is  car- 
rying the  outward  forms  of  respect  to  an  incon- 
venient excess  ;  but  the  principle  is  true  to 
nature  and  goodness.  The  mere  circumstance 
of  being  old  should  insure  peculiar  deference 
and  attention  even  from  strangers. 

It  is  considered  a  sign  of  a  good  heart  to 
love  little  children.  I  think  spontaneous  kind- 
ness for  the  aged  is  a  much  better  proof.  I 
have  seen  gentlemen  who  in  mixed  companies 
bestowed  the  largest  share  of  attention  upon 
the  old  and  neglected.  Had  la  beloved  daugh- 
ter, I  would  choose  such  a  man  for  her  husband! 
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LABOUR  SAVING  MACHINERY. 

(Continued  from  page  379.) 

It  must  be  the  desire  of  every  true  philan- 
irophist,  that  all  articles  which  minister  essen- 
tially to  human  comfort  or  convenience  should 
be  within  the  reach  of  all  the  human  family. 
In  order  to  effect  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary 
that  such  commodities  should  be  cheap  and 
abundant, — and  to  ensure  abundance  and 
cheapness,  they  mustjae  produced  in  the  easi- 
est and  least  laborious  manner.  Hence  recourse 
must  be  had  to  machines,  which,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  iron  manufacture,  enable  those  who 
employ  them  to  produce  a  copious  supply  of 
the  desired  commodity  at  the  lowest  possible 
price.  It  is  to  the  use  of  machinery  that  we 
are  indebted  for  all  those  personal  comforts 
and  conveniences,  which  distinguish  civilized 
from  savage  life,  and  in  just  such  proportion 
as  the  employment  of  machines  reduces  price 
and  increases  quantity,  will  the  means  of  com- 
fortable living  be  diffused  throughout  all  classes 
of  society.  Every  machine  or  device  which 
makes  food,  clothing,  or  houses  more  plentiful, 
or  of  a  better  quality,  is  a  public  benfit, 
inasmuch  as  it  enables  an  additional  number  of 
persons  to  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  bless- 
ings of  civilized  life.  To  destroy  our  machi- 
nery, under  the  pretence  of  increasing  the 
means  of  employment  for  the  poor,  would 
be  an  act  of  extreme  folly,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  raise  the  price  of  all  commodities  by 
decreasing  the  quantity  produced,  and  of  course 
lessen,  or  in  many  cases  entirely  destroy  their 
consumption.  As  the  consumption  decreased, 
the  demand  for  producers  would  decrease, 
whilst  the  latter  would  find  that  they  had  to 
procure  all  they  consumed,  at  higher  prices 
than  they  paid  before  the  destruction  of  machi- 
nery, whilst  their  ability  to  purchase  was 
diminished  by  the  diminution  of  their  profita- 
ble employment.  In  proportion  as  people  des- 
troy their  machines,  in  just  such  proportion  do 
they  decrease  their  means  of  production,  and 
approach  nearer  to  the  state  of  .savages,  who 
are  dependent  for  a  precarious  supply  of  their 
wants  upon  implements  little  better  than  their 
"teeth"  and  their  "  nails." 

To  elucidate  the  principles  to  which  I  have 
thus  referred,  I  will  give  some  further  argu- 


ments from  the  work  under  review.  The  chap- 
ter following  the  one  quoted  in  my  last  number, 
on  iron,  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  coal 
trade  of  England,  which  "  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected and  so  very  much  dependent  upon  each 
other,  that  neither  of  them  could  be  carried  on 
to  any  extent  without  the  other."  The  coal  sup- 
plies the  fuel  to  produce  the  iron,  and  the  iron 
the  machinery  to  procure  the  coal,  by  the  use  of 
which  the  latter  article  is  furnished  to  every 
man  in  England,  at  a  cost  which  is  exceedingly 
small.  Suppose  the  use  of  machinery  laid 
aside,  and  the  people  of  England  to  set 
about  procuring  coal  by  mere  manual  labour, 
assisted  by  shovels  and  pick-axes — how  would 
they  accomplish  their  object?  or  supposing,  they 
could  get  the  coal,  at  what  cost  would  it  be 
furnished  ?  A  man  living  remote  from  the 
coal  districts,  who  now  gets  his  coals  for  eight- 
teen  pence  a  bushel,  without  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery could  not  get  a  bushel  at  the  price  of 
a  year's  labour.  Suppose,  upon  the  spot  where 
the  coals  is  raised,  he  finds,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  generality  of  the  English  mines,  that  the 
coal  is  six  hundred  feet  below  the  surface — ia 
the  course  of  a  week  he  would  dig  down  twenty 
feet  to  a  solid  rock,  and  in  a  night  or  so  the 
whole  of  this  excavation  would  be  filled  with 
water  ;  he  would  then  bale  away  at  this  till  a 
rain  came  and  filled  it  to  the  brim.  Suppos- 
ing, however,  he  could  by  dint  of  perseverance 
get  clear  of  this  annoyance,  he  would  have  to 
labour  twelve  months  under  the  most  favoura- 
ble circumstances,  to  get  to  the  coal  and  to 
procure  a  bushel  of  it,  his  family  in  the  mean 
time  starving,  or  living  on  charity.  This  is 
getting  coal  by  the  employment  of  manual 
labour  it  is  true,  and  without  much  machinery, 
but  it  is  at  a  cost  which  is  a  hundred  fold 
greater  than  it  could  have  been  procured  for 
by  the  aid  of  machines. 

"  The  sinking  of  a  pit  even  to  less  depth 
than  a  hundred  fathoms,  sometimes  demands, 
notwithstanding  all  the  improvements  by  ma- 
chinery, not  less  than  a  hundred  pounds  a 
fathom  or-  ten  thousand  pounds  for  the  whole 
pit,  and  therefore,  supposing  it  possible  for  a 
single  man  to  do  it,  at  the  rate  of  eighteen 
pence  a  day,  the  time  he  would  require  would 
be  between  four  and  five  hundred  years." 

By  man  joining  with  man,  and  machines 
doing  the  drudgery,  the  labour  of  five  hundred 
years  is  accomplished  in  a  day,  and  that  which 
would  have  cost  £10,000  is  procured  for 
eighteen  pence. 

In  digging  a  pit  a  windlass  and  bucket  are 
necessary  to  raise  the  rubbish,  which  no  man 
could  do  withoutthe  use  of  the  machines — when 
he  meets  rock  he  has  recourse  to  the  drill  and 
to  gunpowder,  to  remove  it ; — when  the  pit 
gets  deeper,  the  windlass  is  changed  for  the 


horse  gin  ; — the  power  of  the  horse  is  equal  to 
that  of  six  men — the  work  is  better  done,  and 
the  same  result  produced,  with  one-sixth  the 
expense  of  human  labour.  But  even  this  in- 
strument is  limited  in  power  to  the  small  num- 
ber of  horses  which  can  be  yoked  to  it  ;  hence 
recourse  is  had  to  the  steam  engine,  which  is 
limited  only  by  the  strength  of  the  materials  of 
which  it  is  formed.  The  power  of  a  hundred 
horses,  or  of  five  hundred  men,  may  be  very 
easily  made  by  the  steam  engine  to  act  con- 
stantly and  on  a  single  point,  and  thus  there 
is  scarcely  any  thing  in  the  way  of  mere  force, 
which  the  engine  cannot  be  made  to  do.  We 
have  seen  a  pit  in  Staffordshire,  which  hardly 
gave  coal  enough  to  maintain  a  cottager  and 
his  family,  for  he  worked  the  pit  with  imper- 
fect machinery,  with  a  half  starved  ass  applied 
to  a  windlass.  A  mile  off  was  a  steam  engine, 
two  hundred  horsepower,  raising  tons  of  coals 
and  pumping  out  rivers  of  water,  with  a  force 
equal  to  at  least  one  thousand  men."  "  Before 
the  steam  engine  was  invented  the  produce  of 
the  coal  mines  barely  paid  the  expenses  of 
working  and  keeping  them  dry,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  steam  engines  and  other  machi- 
nery, the  supply  would  long  before  now  have 
dwindled  into  a  very  small  quantity,  and  the 
price  would  have  become  ten  or  twenty  times 
its  present  amount." 

"  What  are  the  consequences  of  machinery 
employed  in  raising  coals  ?  That  by  machi- 
nery many  millions  of  tons  of  one  of  the  very 
first  necessaries  of  life  are  obtained,  which 
without  machinery  could  not  be  obtained  at  all 
in  the  thousandth  part  of  the  quantity,  and 
which  consequently  would  be  a  thousand  limes 
the  price  ; — would  in  fact  be  precious  stones, 
instead  of  common  fuel."  It  is  computed  that, 
at  least,  one  in  every  forty  persons  in  England 
is  supported  by  the  coal  trade  ; — all  of  whom 
are  not  only  employed  in  union  with  machinery, 
but  without  the  aid  of  machinery  they  could 
not  have  been  profitably  employed  at  all. 

From  the  joint  experiments  of  Bolton  and 
Watt,  and  the  principal  miners,  the  best  steam 
engine,  in  1778,  (which  are  not  near  so  perfect 
as  they  are  now)  "  raised  2000  gallons  from 
a  depth  of  348  feet  for  every  bushel  of  coal 
consumed  in  raising  the  steam."  An  ordinary 
man  working  with  a  good  pump,  will  raise  a 
thousand  gallons  from  the  same  depth  in  a  day. 
In  1829  the  best  engines  did  ten  times  the 
work  of  those  of  1778,  one  bushel  of  coal 
making  steanYenough  to  raise  twenty  thousand 
gallons  of  water,  therefore  one  bushel  of  coal 
did  the  work  of  twenty  men  for  a  day. 

The  cost  of  keeping  men  or  horses  bears  as 
great  a  proportion  to  the  whole  of  their  labom 
as  the  cost  of  steam  engines  does  to  that  whicl 
they  can  do  ;  therefore  a  bushel  of  coals  b 
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the  steam  engine  buys  as  much  labour  as  the 
wages  of  twenty  men  ;  the  average  price  of 
the  bushel  is  fifteen  pence,  and  therefore  also, 
by  the  engine  the  work  of  twenty  men  may  be 
got  for  fifteen  pence,  while  the  men  at  fifteen 
pence  a  day  would  cost  twenty-four  shillings. 

"  Men  therefore  could  not  compete  with  the 
steam  engines,  if  they  asked  more  than  three 
farthings  for  each  hard  day's  work  often  hours." 
If  they  worked  at  a  rate  like  this,  they  would 
be  unable  to  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence 
from  the  produce  of  their  labour,  and  if  they 
did  not  labour  as  cheaply  as  the  engines,  the 
coals  would  not  be  consumed  as  extensively 
as  machinery  enables  them  to  be  consumed." 

But  this  is  not  all  that  is  necessary  to  be 
done  to  put  coals,  iron,  or  any  other  necessary 
of  life  produced  by  the  aid  of  machinery, 
within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  the  community, 
the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich — there  must  be 
roads,  canals,  and  vehicles,  by  means  of  which 
labour  saving  devices,  these  articles  may  be 
brought  to  consumers  living  at  a  distance  from 
the  place  of  production — for  it  would  be  of 
little  advantage  to  produce  cheap  commodities, 
if  the  price  of  transportation  rendered  them 
dear  to  every  remote  resident.  Without  roads 
or  the  assistance  of  beasts  of  burden  there  could 
be  little  or  no  transportation  effected — what 
was  done  would  be  extremely  slow  and  at  great 
cost.  By  means  of  pack  horses  more  could 
be  carried  at  less  cost.  The  use  of  roads  and 
wheel  carriages  is  the  next  step  ;  but  a  mere 
path-way  will  not  achieve  the  desirable  end  of 
cheap  and  quick  transportation.  The  cost  of 
carriage  a  small  distance  on  bad  roads,  in- 
creases the  original  price  of  articles  conveyed 
for  any  considerable  distance,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  preclude  their  carriage  altogether. 
Good  roads  reduce  the  price  and  increase 
the  amount  of  transportation — canals  effect 
the  same  object  still  better.  All  these  then, 
are  labour  saving  machines — but  so  far  from 
diminishing  the  profitable  employment  of  la- 
bourers, they  are  among  the  most  effective 
means  of  increasing  the  industry,  the  comforts 
and  happiness  of  the  community  which  use 
them. 

For  "The  Friend." 
ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE  LIFE  IN  THE  POLAR 
REGIONS. 

Among  those  valuable  literary  productions 
which  have  appeared  of  late  years,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  present,  in  a  compressed  form 
and  attractive  style,  various  useful  and  inter- 
taining  knowledge,  there  are  few  better  calcu- 
lated to  engage  and  reward  attention,  than  a 
volume  entitled  "  Narrative  of  Discovery  and 
Adventure  in  the  Polar  Seas  and  Regions, 
u£C."  by  Professor  Leslie,  and  others.  The 
second  chapter  more  especially  is  fitted  to  con- 
vey a  lively  perception  of  the  peculiarities 
of  those  arctic  regions,  the  larger  portion  of 
which  1  have  cited,  in  ihe  belief  that  its  inser- 
tion would  not  be  unacceptable,  to  at  least 
auch  of  the  readers  of  "The  Friend"  as  have 
not  met  with  the  book.  R. 

"  When  we  contemplate  the  aspect  of  the 
northern  world — bleak,  naked,  dreary,  beaten 
by  the  raging  tempest,  and  subject  to  an  ex- 


tremity of  cold  Which,  with  us,  is  fatal  to  life 
and  to  all  by  which  life  is  supported, — we  na- 
turally imagine  that  animal  nature  must  exist 
there  on  a  small  scale,  and  under  diminutive 
forms.  It  might  be  expected,  that  only  a  few 
dwarf  and  stunted  species  would  be  scattered 
along  its  melancholy  shores,  and  that  life,  as  it 
attempted  to  penetrate  these  realms  of  desola- 
tion, would  grow  faint  and  expire.  But  the 
mighty  Architect  of  nature,  whose  ways  and 
power  far  surpass  human  comprehension, 
makes  here  a  full  display  of  his  inexhaustible 
resources.  He  has  filled  these  naked  rocks 
and  wintry  seas  with  a  swarming  profusion  of 
life,  such  as  he  scarcely  brings  forth  under  the 
most  genial  glow  of  tropical  suns.  He  has 
stored  them  with  the  mightiest  of  living  beings 
compared  to  whose  enormous  bulk,  the  ele- 
phant and  hippopotamus,  which  rear  their  im- 
mense shapes  amid  the  marshy  plains  of  the 
tropics,  seem  almost  diminutive.  Even  the 
smaller  species,  as  that  of  the  herring,  issue 
forth  from  the  frozen  depths  of  the  arctic  zone 
in  shoals,  which  astonish  by  their  immensity. 
Moving  in  close  and  countless  columns,  they 
fill  all  the  southern  seas,  and  minister  good  to 
nations.  The  air  too  is  darkened  by  innume- 
rable flocks  of  sea-fowl,  while,  even  upon  the 
frozen  surface  of  the  land,  animals  of  peculiar 
structure  find  food  suited  to  their  wants. 

"  By  what  means,  or  by  what  resources  does 
nature  support,  amid  the  frozen  world,  this 
immensity  of  life  ?  Wonderful  as  are  her  ope- 
rations, they  are  always  arranged  agreeably  to 
the  general  laws  imposed  upon  the  universe  ; 
and  we  shall  find,  in  the  structure  and  condition 
of  the  animal  world,  the  powers  by  which  it  is 
enabled  to  defy  this  frightful  region  of  the  ele- 
ments. Some  of  the  provisions  by  which  ani- 
mal frames  are  adapted  to  the  varying  extremes 
of  the  climate  have  almost  the  appearance  of 
direct  interposition  ;  yet  a  more  profound  in- 
vestigation always  discovers  the  causes  of  them 
to  be  deeply  lodged  in  their  physical  organiza- 
tion. 

"It  is  on  the  seas  and  shores  of  the  arctic 
zone  that  we  chiefly  observe  this  boundless 
profusion  of  life  ;  and  in  conformity  with  that 
arrangement  by  which  nature  supports  the  in- 
habitants of  the  sea,  by  making  them  the  food 
of  each  other,  so  here  also  we  observe  a  conti- 
nual gradation  of  animals,  rising  one  above 
another,  the  higher  preying  upon  the  lower, 
till  food  is  at  last  found  for  those  of  largest 
bulk  and  most  devouring  appetite. 

"  The  basis  of  subsistence  for  the  numerous 
tribes  of  the  arctic  world  is  found  in  the  genus 
medusa,  which  the  sailors  graphically  describe 
as  sea-blubber.  The  medusa  is  a  soft,  elastic 
gelatinous  substance,  specimens  of  which  may 
be  seen  lying  on  our  own  shores,  exhibiting 
no  signs  of  life  except  that  of  shrinking  when 
touched.  Beyond  the  arctic  circle  it  increases 
in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  is  eagerly  de- 
voured by  the  finny  tribes  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes.  By  far  the  most  numerous,  however, 
of  the  medusan  race  are  of  dimensions  too 
small  to  be  discerned  without  the  aid  of  a  micro- 
scope— the  application  of  which  instrument 
shows  them  to  be  the  cause  of  a  peculiar  co- 
lour, which  tinges  a  great  extent  of  the  Green- 
land sea.    This  colour  is  olive-green,  and  the 


water  is  dark  and  opaque  Compared  to  that 
which  bears  the  common  cerulean  hue.  These 
olive  waters  occupy  about  a  fourth  of  the 
Greenland   sea,  or  above  twenty  thousand 
square  miles  ;  and  hence  the  number  of  medu- 
san animalcules  which  they  contain  is  far  be- 
yond calculation.  Scoresby  estimates  that  two 
square  miles  contain  22,888,000,000,000,000  ; 
and  as  this  number  is  beyond  the  range  of  hu- 
man words  and  conceptions,  he  illustrates  it  by 
observing,  that  80,000  persons  would  have 
been  employed  since  the  creation  in  counting 
it.    This  green  sea  may  be  considered  as  the 
polar  pasture-ground,  where  whales  are  always 
seen  in  the  greatest  numbers.    These  prodi- 
gious animals  cannot  derive  any  direct  subsist- 
ence from  such  small  invisible  particles  ;  but 
these  form  the  food  of  other  minute  creatures, 
which  then  support  others,  till  at  length  ani- 
mals are  produced  of  such  size  as  to  afford  a 
morsel  for  their  mighty  devourers.  The  genus 
cancer,  larger  in  size  than  the  medusa,  appears 
to  rank  second  in  number  and  importance.  It 
presents  itself  under  the  various  species  of  the 
crab,  and  above  all,  of  the  shrimp,  whose  mul- 
titudes rival  those  of  the  medusa,  and  which  in 
all  quarters  feed  and  are  fed  upon.    So  car- 
niverous  are  the  propensities  of  the  northern 
shrimps,  that  joints  hung  out  by  Captain  Par- 
ry's crew  from  the  sides  of  the  ship  were  in  a 
few  nights  picked  to  the  very  bone ;  and  no- 
thing could  be  placed  within  their  reach  except 
bodies  of  which  it  was  desired  to  obtain  the 
skeleton.    Many  of  the  zocphytical  and  mol- 
luscous orders,  particularly  actinia,  sepia,  and 
several  species  of  marine  worms,  are  also  em- 
ployed in  devouring  and  in  affording  food  to 
various  other  animals. 

"  Among  the  numberless  tribes  of  living 
thing3  which  people  the  northern  seas,  one  clas3 
stands  highly  conspicuous.  These  are  the 
cetacea,  comprehending  the  largest  of  existing 
animals,  and  having  a  structure  wholly  distinct 
from  every  other  species.  Although  their  home 
be  entirely  in  the  depth  of  the  waters,  they 
have  several  features  in  common  with  the 
larger  quadrupeds.  They  belong  to  the  Lin- 
naean  class  of  mammalia,  or  suck-giving  ani- 
mals ;  their  skin  is  smooth  and  without  scales  ; 
their  blood  warm  ;  and  the  flesh  tastes  some- 
what like  coarse  beef.  They  have  a  heart 
with  two  ventricles,  and  lungs  through  which 
they  respire  ;  and  being  unable  to  separate  the 
air  from  the  water,  as  fishes  do  by  means  of 
their  gills,  they  must  come  to  the  surface  in 
order  to  breathe.  It  is  thus  by  no  means  strictly 
scientific  to  call  the  whale  a  fish  ;  yet  he  is 
entirely  an  inhabitant  of  the  sea,  having  a  tail, 
though  placed  in  a  different  position  from  that 
of  ordinary  fishes,  while  his  front  limbs  much 
more  resemble  fins  than  legs,  and  are  solely 
useful  for  pawing  the  deep.  Hence  the  vulgar, 
following  a  natural  and  descriptive  classifica- 
tion, obstinately  continue  to  give  the  name  of 
fish  to  these  watery  monsters.  But  the  most 
characteristic  and  important  feature  of  the 
cetacea  consists  in  a  thick  deep  layer  of  fatty 
substance,  called  blubber,  lodged  beneath  the 
skin  and  surrounding  the  body,  which  yields, 
on  expression,  nearly  its  bulk  of  thick,  coarse, 
viscid  oil.  It  is  by  tbis  covering  that  Provi 
dence  enables  them  to  defy  the  most  dreadful 
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extremities  of  cold,  and  to  preserve  a  strong 
animal  beat  even  under  the  eternal  ice  of  the 
pole.  Yet  this  substance,  being  subservient 
to  the  uses  of  man,  has  roused  a  dreadful  and 
deadly  enemy,  who  employs  against  them  the 
resources  of  art,— a  power  which  the  might- 
iest brutal  force  seeks  in  vain  to  oppose.  He 
pursues  them  through  the  ice  and  tempest,  and 
dyes  all  the  northern  seas  with  their  blood. 
They  themselves  are  meek,  peaceful,  sluggish, 
and  man,  in  the  dreadful  contests  which  he 
wages  with  them,  is  almost  always  the  aggres- 
sor; yet  the  resistance  which  he  then  en- 
counters is  sometimes  terrible,  and  his  life 
is  not  unfrequently  the  forfeit. 

"  Among  the  cetaceous  tribes  the  chief  place 
is  due  to  the  whale,  of  all  animals  "  mightiest 
that  swim  the  ocean  stream."  Enormous  as 
his  bulk  is,  rumour  and  the  love  of  the  marvel- 
lous have  represented  it  as  being  at  one  time 
much  greater,  and  the  existing  race  as  only  the 
degenerate  remnant  of  mightier  ancestors. 
Scoresby,  however,  by  collecting  various  good 
authorities,  has  proved  that  sixty  feet  was  al- 
ways nearly  the  utmost  length  of  the  mysti- 
cetus,  or  great  Greenland  whale.  Of  322  in- 
dividuals, in  the  capture  of  which  that  gentle- 
man was  concerned,  none  occurred  of  a  length 
exceeding  58  feet ;  and  he  gives  no  credence 
to  any  rumour  of  a  specimen  which  exceeded 
70  feet.  Even  60  feet  implies  a  weight  of  70 
tons,  being  nearly  that  of  two  hundred  fat  oxen. 
Of  this  vast  mass,  the  oil  in  a  rich  whale  com- 
poses about  thirty  tons,  and  when,  as  was  the 
case  some  years  ago,  that  article  brought  £55 
or  £60  per  ton,  we  may  form  some  idea  of 
the  great  value  of  the  capture  ;  the  bones  of  the 
head,  fins,  and  tail,  weigh  eight  or  ten  ;  the 
carcass,  thirty  or  thirty- two  tons.  The  olea- 
ginous substance  or  blubber,  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  animal,  forms  a  complete  wrapper 
round  the  whole  body,  of  the  thickness  of  from 
eight  to  twenty  inches.  The  head  is  dispro- 
portionately large,  forming  about  a  third  of  the 
entire  bulk.  The  basis  consists  of  the  crown- 
bone,  from  each,  side  of  which  descend  those 
immense  jaw-bones  which  are  sometimes  pre- 
sented to  our  wondering  eyes,  and  which  the 
whalers  place  on  deck  as  trophies  of  their  suc- 
cess, and  in  order  that  the  fine  oil  contained 
in  them  may  ooze  from  their  lower  extremities. 
These  jaw-bones  are  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
feet  in  length,  and  extend  along  the  mouth  in 
a  curved  line,  till  they  meet  and  form  a  species 
of  crescent.  The  lips,  nearly  twenty  feet  long, 
display,  when  open,  a  cavity  capable  of  receiv- 
ing a  ship's  jolly-boat  with  her  crew.  The 
whale  has  no  external  ear,  but  when  the  skin 
is  removed,  a  small  aperture  is  discerned  for 
the  admission  of  sound.  This  sense  accord- 
ingly is  very  imperfect ;  yet  the  animal,  by  a 
quick  perception  of  all  movements  made  in  the 
water,  discovers  danger  at  a  great  distance. 
The  eyes  are  proportionally  small,  though  the 
sense  of  seeing  is  acute  ;  more  so,  however, 
through  clear  water  than  through  an  aerial 
medium.  But  the  most  unique  feature  in  the 
structure  of  this  animal  consists  in  the  spiracles 
or  blow-holes,  placed  nearly  on  the  crown  of 
the  head.  These  have  been  compared  to  na- 
tural jets  d'eau  throwing  up  water  to  the 
height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet ;  but  the  more  care- 


ful scrutiny  of  Mr.  Scoresby  ascertained,  that 
they  emit  only  a  moist  vapour,  and  are  neither 
more  nor  less  than  huge  nostrils.  When,  how- 
ever, this  vehement  breathing  or  blowing  is 
performed  under  the  surface,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water  is  thrown  up  into  the  air. 
The  sound  thus  occasioned  is  the  only  thing 
like  a  voice  emitted  by  the  animal,  and,  in  the 
case  of  a  violent  respiration,  it  resembles  the 
discharge  of  a  cannon. 

"  The  tail  is  the  most  active  limb  of  this 
mighty  animal,  and  the  chief  instrument  of  his 
motion.  It  does  not  rise  vertically  like  that  of 
most  fishes,  being  flat  and  horizontal,  only  four 
or  five  feet  long,  but  more  than  twenty  feet 
broad.  It  consists  of  two  beds  of  muscles, 
connected  with  an  extensive  layer  surrounding 
the  body,  and  enclosed  by  a  thin  covering  of 
blubber.  Its  power  is  tremendous.  A  single 
stroke  throws  a  large  boat  with  all  its  crew 
into  the  air.  Sometimes  the  whale  places  him- 
self in  a  perpendicular  position,  with  the  head 
downwards,  and,  rearing  his  tail  on  high,  beats 
the  water  with  awful  violence.  On  these  oc- 
casions the  sea  foams,  and  vapours  darken  the 
air  ;  the  lashing  is  heard  several  miles  off,  like 
the  roar  of  a  distant  tempest.  Sometimes  he 
makes  an  immense  spring,  and  rears  his  whole 
body  above  the  waters,  to  the  admiration  of 
the  experienced  whaler,  but  to  the  terror  of 
those  who  see  for  the  first  time  this  astonishing 
spectacle.  Other  motions,  e  qually  expressive 
of  his  boundless  strength,  attract  the  attention 
of  the  navigator  at  the  distance  of  miles. 

"  The  fins,  called  by  the  French  nageoires, 
and  by  Dr.  Fleming  '  swimming  paws,'  are 
placed  immediately  behind  the  eyes.  They 
are  nine  feet  long,  enclosed  by  very  elastic 
membranes,  and  provided  with  bones  similar 
in  form  and  numbers  to  those  of  the  human 
hand.  Such  is  the  spring  and  vitality  of  the 
parts,  that,  if  we  may  believe  De  Reste,  they 
continue  to  move  for  some  time  after  being 
separated  from  the  body.  According  to  Scores- 
by, however,  while  the  whale  swims,  these  or- 
gans lie  flat  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
are  not  at  all  instrumental  in  producing  his 
motion,  which  arises  entirely  from  the  tail. 
The  fins  merely  direct  and  steady  the  move- 
ment, and  thus  serve  rather  as  a  helm  than  as 
oars. 

The  whale  is  viviparous  ;  that  is,  the  young 
is  not  enclosed  in  an  egg  ;  and  there  is  usually 
only  one  at  a  time.  These  delicate  nurslings, 
only  about  fourteen  feet  long,  and  weighing 
little  more  than  a  ton,  are  watched  over  by  the 
mother  with  the  most  tender  care.  The 
whalers  strike  these  suckers,  as  they  are  called, 
not  on  account  of  their  own  value,  but  under 
the  assurance  that  the  mother  will  start  forth  in 
their  defence.  Then  ensues  a  contest  hard 
and  perilous,  but  commonly  attended  with  a 
prosperous  issue,  for  she  never  seeks  safety  in 
flight.  She  rushes  upon  the  boat,  drags  the 
line  with  extraordinary  force,  tosses  to  and  fro 
with  extreme  agony,  and  suffers  herself  to  be 
struck  by  repeated  harpoons  without  attempt- 
ing to  escape  ;  while  the  good-natured  captain 
has  his  triumphant  feelings  damped  by  the  con- 
sideration, that  his  prize  has  fallen  the  victim 
to  such  an  ardour  of  maternal  tenderness. 
According  to  indications  afforded  by  notches 


in  the  whalebone,  which  seem  not,  however, 
very  fully  established,  the  whale  does  not  at- 
tain his  full  growth  under  twenty-five  years, 
and  is  said  to  reach  a  very  great  age." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Anxious  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity  to  the  necessity  of  prac- 
tical piety,  I  cannot  forbear  copying  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  an  excellent  work,  by 
John  Angell  James,  author  of"  Christian  Cha- 
rity," &c.  entitled  M  The  Family  Monitor,  or 
a  help  to  Domestic  Happiness,"  fully  believing 
that  ' family  religion'  is  the  one  thing  need- 
ful amongst  us.  and  that  if  the  duties  and  pre- 
cepts,so  beautifullyenfoiced  and  illustrated  by 
the  writer,  claimed  more  of  our  attention  as  in- 
dividuals, we  should  see  more  parents  bringing 
up  their  children  in  the  nurture  and  admo- 
nition of  the  Lord,  more  children  knowing  the 
apostolic  precept,  "Children,  obey  your  parents 
in  all  things,  for  this  is  well  pleasing  unto  the 
Lord."  In  short,  by  fulfilling  our  home  duties, 
the  domestic  circle  would  more  abundantly 
exhibit  the  fruits  of  godliness,  and  our  shat- 
tered Society  be  built  up  of  living  stones,  a 
temple  sacred  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 

"  I  am  anxious  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of 
all  parents,  that  the  inculcation  of  Christian  dis- 
positions is  the  very  essence  of  education. 
This  term,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  and  I 
repeat  the  sentiment  again  and  again,  not  by 
accident,  or  oversight,  but  with  the  design  of 
more  deeply  impressing  it,  has  been  very  gene- 
rally misapplied,  because  in  fact  misunder- 
stood. Education  in  modern  speech  means 
nothing  more  than  instruction,  or  the  comma* 
nication  of  knowledge  to  the  mind  ;  and  a  good 
education,  means  the  opportunity  of  acquiring 
all  kinds  of  learning  and  science.  But,  pro- 
perly speaking,  education,  in  the  true  and 
higher  import  of  the  term,  means  the  im- 
planting of  right  dispositions,  the  cultivation  of 
the  heart,  the  guidance  of  the  temper,  the  for- 
mation of  the  character.  Or,  allowing  as  we 
must,  that  education  applies  to  the  whole  soul 
and  character,  and  includes  general  instruction 
in  knowledge,  I  should  say  that  its  most  im- 
portant part  is  that  which  relates  to  the  com- 
munication of  active  religious  principles  and 
the  formation  of  moral  habits.  It  is  training 
vp  a  cJdld  in  the  way  he  should  go.  Not 
merely  training  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
think,  or  speculate,  or  translate,  or  argue,  but 
the  way  in  which  he  should  go.  Every  thing 
may  be  taught,  which  can  sharpen  the  facul- 
ties, or  store  the  mind  with  ideas,  or  cultivate 
the  taste  :  but  we  must  not  stop  here,  but  con- 
sider that  the  highest  end  of  education  is  the 
formation  first  of  the  religious  character,  and 
then  of  the  useful,  amiable,  intelligent  and 
generous  member  of  the  social  community.  If 
this  be  true,  and  who  will  venture  to  deny  it  1 
then  is  it  perfectly  manifest,  that  the  great 
work  of  education  cannot  be,  and  ought  not  to 
be  transferred  from  parents  to  others.  They 
may  purchase  that  tuition,  which  their  own 
circumstances  may  disqualify  them  from  im- 
parting, but  the  education  of  the  character  be- 
longs to  them  and  cannot  be  transferred. 

"  Placed  by  the  all-wise  providence  of  Hea- 
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ven  in  such  a  peculiar  situation,  it  will  be  well 
for  you  to  keep  especially  in  view,  what  may 
be  denominated  the  education  of  circumstances. 
Your  example  will  educate  them — your  con- 
versation with  your  friends — the  business  they 
see  you  transact — the  likings  and  dislikings  you 
express — these  will  educate  them  ;  and  what- 
ever be  your  rank,  or  situation  in  life,  your 
house,  your  table,  and  your  daily  behaviour, 
these  will  educate  them.  To  withdraw  them 
from  the  unceasing  and  potent  influence  of 
these  things  is  impossible,  except  you  were  to 
draw  yourself  from  them  also.  Some  parents 
talk  of  beginning  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren ;  the  moment  they  were  capable  of  form- 
ing an  idea,  their  education  was  already  begun 
— the  education  of  circumstances — insensible 
education —  which,  like  insensible  perspiration, 
is  of  more  constant  and  powerful  effect,  and  of 
more  consequence  to  the  habit,  than  that  which 
is  direct  and  apparent.  This  education  goes 
on  at  every  instant  of  time,  it  goes  on  like  time 
— you  can  neither  stop  it  nor  turn  its  course. 
Whatever  these,  then,  have  a  tendency  to  make 
your  children,  that,  in  a  great  degree,  you  at 
least  should  be  persuaded  they  will  be. 

"  Addressing  myself  therefore  to  both  pa- 
rents, I  would  say,  contract  to  its  just  and  pro- 
per dimensions,  the  amount  of  all  that  purchas- 
ed education  can  do  for  you,  and  expect  no 
more  from  it  than  it  is  truly  able  to  perform. 
It  can  give  instruction.  There  will  always  be 
an  essential  difference  between  a  human  be- 
ing cultivated  and  uncultivated.  In  the  de- 
partment of  purchased  tuition,  you  will  portion 
out  to  the  best  advantage  many  of  those  pre- 
cious hours  of  youth  which  will  never  return  ; 
and  such  employment  will  lend  you  powerful 
dtd,  in  forming  those  personal  habits,  which  lie 
within  the  province  of  parental  education  ;  but 
rest  assured,  and  la  y  it  down  to  yourselves  as  a 
cardinal  principle,  that  the  business  of  educa- 
tion, properly  so  called,  is  not  transferable. 
You  may  engage  a  master,  or  masters,  to  in- 
struct your  children  in  many  things,  useful  and 
praiseworthy  in  their  place,  but  you  mus  by 
the  order  of  nature  educate  them  yourselves. 
You  not  only  ought  to  do  it,  but  you  will  per- 
ceive, that  if  I  am  correct  in  what  I  have 
stated,  you  must  do  it,  whether  you  intend  it  or 
not.  The  parent  says,  Cecil  is  not  to  stand 
reasoning  and  calculating.  God  has  said  that 
his  character  shall  have  influence  ;  and  so  this 
appointment  of  Providence  becomes  often  the 
punishment  of  a  wicked,  or  a  careless  parent. 
Here  then  is  one  school  from  which  there  are 
no  truants,  in  which  there  are  no  holidays. 
Never  then  for  one  day  forget  that  the  first 
book  your  children  read,  nay  that  which  they 
continue  to  read,  and  by  far  the  most  influen- 
tial, is  that  of  their  parents'  example  and  daily 
deportment,  especially  to  themselves  !  If  this 
should  be  disregarded  by  you,  or  even  forgot- 
ten, then  be  not  at  all  surprised,  when  you  find 
to  your  sorrow  and  vexation,  and  the  inter- 
ruption of  your  business,  if  not  the  loss  of  your 
domestic  peace  and  1  rarmony,  that  thev  only 
'  know  the  right  path,  but  will  follow  the 
wrong.' 

"  I  go  on  now  to  illustrate  and  enforce  those 
duties  which  parents  owe  to  their  children  in 
reference  to  their  religious  character  and  their 


eternal  welfare.  Not  that  religion  is  to  be 
taught  separately,  from  all  other  branches  of 
education,  as  an  abstract  thing  of  itself,  for  it 
is  not  an  abstract  thing  of  itself,  but  an 
integral  part  of  the  character,  the  substra 
turn  of  all  the  qualities  that  have  been  already 
stated.  '  Bring  them  up  in  the  fear,  and  nur- 
ture, and  admonition  of  the  Lord.'  This  is  all 
the  apostle  enjoined  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, and  it  is  the  substance  of  all  we  are  to 
teach  :  whatever  is  opposed  to  this  must  not 
be  taught,  or  allowed,  and  all  that  is  taught, 
or  enjoined,  must  be  inculcated  with  a  direct, 
or  indirect  reference  to  this.  In  the  selection 
of  a  school,  even  for  obtaining  the  elements 
of  general  knowledge,  in  the  branches  of  tui- 
tion that  he  permits  his  children  to  be  taught, 
a  Christian  parent  must  have  his  eye  upon  re- 
ligion, and  this  must  be  the  polar  star  by 
which  he  steers. 

"■  Persuasion,  admonition  and  warning,  are 
a  very  important  part  of  religious  education. 
The  apostles, '  knowing  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,' 
persuaded  men  ;  they  besought  them  to  be  re- 
conciled to  God,  and  warned  them  of  the  con- 
sequences of  unbelief.  Parents  must  do  the 
same  with  their  children,  and  not  satisfy  them- 
selves with  merely  communicating  ideas. 
They  should  in  the  most  earnest,  anxious,  af- 
fectionate manner  represent  to  them  their  spi- 
ritual condition,  warn  them  of  the  consequen- 
ces of  neglecting  so  great  salvation,  and  entreat 
them  to  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and 
fear  God.  They  should  address  them  collec- 
tively and  individually  on  the  subject  of  their 
soul's  concerns,  they  should  manifest  such  a 
deep  solicitude  for  their  spiritual  welfare,  as 
would  constrain  their  children  to  feel  that  the 
most  anxious  desire  of  their  parents'  heart  in 
reference  to  them  was  for  their  salvation." 

Not  less  forcibly  in  the  next  chapter  does 
this  excellent  writer  plead  with  children  for 
the  performance  of  their  duties  to  their  parents, 
duties  equally  sacred  and  equallv  obligatory. 

B. 

SCRAPS. 

Mountain  Breezes. — From  the  parish  register  of  re- 
turns, it  appears  that  there  have  been  buried  at  Or- 
ton,  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  414  persons  in 
all,  of  whom  195,  or  nearly  one.half  have  exceeded 
the  age  of  60  ;  and  78,  or  nearly  one-fifth,  have  ex- 
ceeded the  age  of  80.  Comparing  this  with  Dr. 
Price's  tables,  compiled  from  the  bills  of  mortality 
elsewhere,  the  contrast  is  very  great.  He  states  that 
in  London  one-half  die  under  the  age  of  three  ;  there 
one-half  reach  60.  From  one  of  his  tables  it  appears 
that,  out  of  1,000  who  die  in  London,  17  are  above 
80  ;  and  the  greatest  contrast  in  the  same  table  is 
Vaud,  in  Switzerland,  where  46  in  every  1.000  ex- 
ceed CO  ;  hut  at  Orton  we  have  188  in  the  sai.'ie 
number  exceeding  80  years  of  age. 

Tooth  Aclie. — Dr.  Ryan,  a  physician  of  great  re- 
spectability and  extensive  practice,  gives  in  the  Me- 
dical Journal  for  July  the  following  interesting  state- 
ment. A  gentleman  who  attends  my  lectures  (Mr. 
Myers,  of  JJewington-causc-way),  frequently  applied 
sulphuric  acid  to  his  tooth  with  some  relief ;  but  on 


while  labouring  under  the  most  intense  pain  from 
tooth-ache.  The  effect  was  immediate,  and  no  pain 
whatever  was  induced.  I  have  since  used  it  in  nu- 
merous cases,  and  invariably  with  complete  success. 
In  some  instances  the  disease  does  not  return  for 
days  or  weeks,  and  in  others  not  for  months. — The 
best  mode  of  employing  it  is  by  means  of  lint  wrap- 
ped round  a  probe,  and  moistened  with  the  acid, 
which  is  then  to  be  slowly  applied  to  the  cavity  of 
the  tooth  ;  care  being  taken  not  to  touch  the  other 
teeth,  the  gums  or  the  cheeks.  On  withdrawing  the 
probe,  and  inquiring  how  the  patient  feels,  the  usual 
reply  is,  "  the  pain  is  entirely  gone."  The  mouth  is 
next  to  be  washed  with  tepid  water.  The  acid 
should  be  gradually  applied  to  the  whole  cavity 
of  the  tooth,  or  otherwise  a  second  application  will 
be  required  before  complete  relief  will  be  obtained. 
This  remedy  may  be  used  when  the  gum  and  cheek 
are  inflamed,  so  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  ex- 
traction. In  cases  where  the  diseased  fang  remains, 
and  when  the  caries  face  the  adjacent  tooth,  it  obvi- 
ates the  necessity  of  extraction  in  all  cases  of  hollow 
teeth,  which  all  practitioners  declare  to  be  desirable, 
if  possible  ;  and  it  enables  the  dentist  to  perform  the 
operation  of"  stopping  or  filling  teeth,"  much  sooner 
than  he  can  otherwise  accomplish.  In  a  word,  it  will 
alleviate  a  vast  deal  of  human  suffering,  and  super- 
sede a  most  painful  operation.  It  is  n6t  a  panacea 
for  all  the  diseases  of  the  teeth  and  gums,  though  a 
certain  and  efficacious  remedy  for  the  most  common 
cause  of  tooth-ache.  It  will  be  a  valuable  remedy 
for  children,  delicate  persons.  It  does  not  accelerate 
the  decay  of  the  tooth  to  which  it  is  applied. 


Abwidant  and  Wholesome  Nutriment  from  Bones.  

M.  Darcet  continues  his  ingenious  researches  on  this 
subject.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Academic  des  Sciences 
last  month,  he  read  a  memoir,  of  which  the  following 
are  some  of  the  particulars.  The  fifteen  parts  bone 
commonly  contained  in  one  hundred  parts  of  the 
butcher's  meat,  will  yield  six  of  a  pure  and  subtan- 
tial  alimentary  substance  :  consequently,  the  hundred 
parts  of  butcher's  meat,  which  have  hitherto  produced 
no  more  than  about  twenty-four  parts  of  aliment,  will 
now  produce  thirty,  if  the  gelatine  and  fatty  substance 
of  the  bones  be  made  use  of;  thus  increasing  the 
available  portion  of  animal's  flesh  by  one-fourth,  or 
making  four  oxen  go  as  far  as  five.  The  learned  aca- 
demician then  stated  some  of  the  results  arrived  at  by 
the  committee  of  the  Faculte  de  Medecine,  who  have 
distributed  during  the  space  of  three  months  the 
broth  of  bones  (or  as  it  is  called,  the  bouillon  a  la  gela- 
tine) to  forty  patients  arid  attendants  of  the  Clinique 
Interne,  and  thereupon  make  the  following  report : — 
1.  That  the  employment  of  gelatine  not  only  intro- 
duces into  dietetics  a  great  improvement,  but  an  eco- 
nomy that  should  not  be  neglected  ;  2.  That  the  broth 
of  bones  is  as  agreeable  as  that  which  is  usually  em- 
ployed in  the  hospitals  ;  and  3.  That  it  is  not  only 
nourishing  and  of  easy  digestion,  but  wholesome,  and  by 
no  means  productive  of  any  bad  effect  in  the  animal 
economy.  The  Hopital  Saint  Louis  possesses  an  ap- 
paratus capable  of  producing  900  rations  of  this  broth 
each  day ;  and  the  apparatus  has  been  in  opera- 
tion during  the  last  twenty  months,  so  that  the  hospi- 
tal has  thus  been  supplied  with  650,800  rations  of  the 
bouillon  a  la  gelatine,  attested  by  the  physicians  of  the 
establishment  to  be  excellent,  and  promising  the  most 
easy  and  advantageous  means  of  subsistence  for  the 
poor.  The  Hotel  Dicu,  also,  has  an  apparatus  of  the 
same  nature,  in  use  these  fifteen  months:  it  has  fur- 
nished 444,650  rations  of  the  bouillon ;  and  six  reports 
from  the  establishment,  addressed  to  the  Administra- 
tion of  Hospitals,  fully  bear  testimony  to  the  advan- 
tage of  making  use  of  the  gelatine,  which  may  be  so 
abundantly  procured  trombones. — Medical  Gazette. 


Case  of  a  Bee,  self-decapitated. — AVc  paid  a  very  in- 
teresting visit  a  short  time  ago,  to  a  gentleman,  who 
one  occasion,  he,  in  a  moment  of  confusion,  took  i  is  a  keen  observer  of  nature,  and  whose  great  cxpe- 
down  the  next  bottlo  to  his  remedy,  which  contained  rience  in  apiaries  has  not  only  been  productive  of 


nitric  acid.  To  his  great  surprise,  he  experienced 
immediate  relief.  Since  that  period  he  lias  not  suf- 
fered from  tooth-ache,  though  thrco  years  have  now 
elapsed. — During  the  last  year  ho  informed  me  of  the 
success  of  this  remedy,  which  induced  me  to  try  it, 


much  curious  information  relating  to  the  economy  of 
bees,  but  which  has  been  directly  useful  to  numerous 
persons,  who  maintain  apiaries,  in  order  to  supply 
our  markets  with  honey.  This  anecdote  was  related 
to  us  whilst  examining  his  well-constructed  hives. 
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"  A  large  humble-bee  strayed  near  to  one  of  his 
hives,  and  alighted  near  the  entrance.  Instantly  he 
was  attacked  by  a  great  number  of  bees.  One  of  them, 
seeking  a  favourable  opportunity  of  lodging  his  sting 
under  one  of  the  rings  of  the  humble-bee,  made  a 
fierce  blow  ;  but  the  sting  striking  upon  the  hard  and 
bright  corslet,  glanced  off;  a,nd  as  it  is  the  habit  of 
the  bee,  in  the  act  of  striking,  to  bend  the  head  to- 
wards the  tail,  the  sting,  upon  this  occasion,  entered 
deeply  into  its  own  head.  After  many  powerful  ex- 
ertions to  extricate  it,  at  length  the  entire  head  came 
off,  and  remained  attached  to  the  tail.  The  insect, 
now  gravely  with  its  feelers  began  to  paw  about  his 
neck,  as  if  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  accident 
which  had  occurred  to  it,  spinning  round,  and  feeling, 
and  then  stopping  for  a  while.  In  about  twenty 
minutes  the  insect  was  exhausted  and  died." 

The  Duchy  of  Parma  was  disturbed  on  the  17th 
June  by  a  hurricane,  the  ravages  of  which  have  no 
parallel  in  history*,  at  the  very  eve  of  a  harvest, 
which  was  in  the  highest  degree  promising;  every 
thing  has  been  destroyed  in  a  part  of  the  country, 
thirty  miles  in  length,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles 
in  breadth.  All  was  buried  and  destroyed  under 
heaps  of  hail  stone.  According  to  the  Italian  jour- 
nals, the  smallest  hail  stones  weighed  half  a  pound  ; 
the  largest  which  were  in  great  quantities,  weighed 
three  pounds.  They  were  of  divers  forms — round, 
cylindrical  and  square  ;  the  latter  were  from  one  to 
three  inches  thick,  and  from  two  to  eight  inches 
broad.  Thirty  villages,  between  San  Donino  and 
Parma,  are  ruined  in  this  storm.  The  desolation  was 
increased  by  the  inundation  of  the  Taro  and  the  Par- 
ma. The  description  of  these  disasters,  given  by  the 
Parma  Gazette,  cannot  be  read  without  horror. — 
Paris  paper.  = 

New  species  of  Oats. — The  avena  farina,  or  true 
skinless  oats,  is  the  most  valuable  crop  perhaps  ever 
produced  in  this  empire.  It  was  grown  in  the  season 
of  1830,  for  the  first  time  it  was  ever  produced  in 
Great  Britain,  by  T.  Derenzy,  Esq. of  Globernan  Hall, 
who  obtained  the  seed  through  a  friend  of  his  at  Rot- 
terdam, whither  it  was  imported  from  Samang,  a 
remote  district  in  China  ;  and  was  unknown  to  the 
Europeans  until  within  these  three  years.  The  ad- 
vantages which  this  extraordinary  and  valuable  grain 
possesses  over  all  other  kinds  of  oats  are  numerous, 
viz :  when  thrashed  from  the  sheaf  it  is  exactly  like 
oatmeal,  and  is  fit  for  immediate  use  for  culinary 
purposes,  and  every  other  for  which  oatmeal  is  con- 
sumed, the  grain  being  quite  free  from  any  particle 
of  rind  or  husk.  The  flavour  is  delicious,  and  it 
contains  much  more  farinaceous  matter.  There  is, 
of  course,  a  considerable  saving  of  oats,  and  expense 
of  kiln-drying,  grinding,  sifting,  &c.and  one  peck  of 
it  contains  more  nutritious  food  for  a  horse  than  three 
pecks  of  common  oats.  The  produce  is  most  aston- 
ishing, the  average  twenty-six  barrels  or  fourteen 
tons  to  the  Irish  acre— the  exact  quantity  grown  by 
Mr.  Derenzy  on  one  acre.  It  was  not  sown  till  the 
5th  May,  and  reaped  early  in  August  the  same  year. 
It  is  remarkably  hardy,  and  well  adapted  for  this  cli- 
mate.— Essex  Standard. 

American  Silk—  The  editor  of  the  New  England 
Farmer  has  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  examining 
a  fine  specimen  of  American  sewing  silk,  from  Mans- 
field, Ct.  The  gentleman  who  exhibited  it  has  up- 
wards of  10,000  skeins,  for  which  he  finds  a  ready 
sale  at  about  $8  50  per  lb.  Ho  says  that  about  Jive 
tons  have  been  raised  in  Mansfield  alone  this  season, 
and  the  culture  is  rapidly  extending  to  Coventry  and 
other  neighbouring  towns.  One  gentleman  in  Con- 
necticut last  year  paid  $500  for  white  mulberry  trees, 
with  which  he  has  set  out  an  orchard  of  one  hundred 
acres.  About  1000  bushels  of  cocoons  were  sent  to 
Philadelphia  last  season,  and  were  sold  for  $4  per 
bushel.  Competent  foreigners  are  now  setting  up 
machinery  in  Mansfield  for  spinning  and  weaving 
the  raw  article,  which  has  made  a  great  demand  for 
cocoons,  and  given  a  spur  to  the  business.  The 
business  is  managed  almost  exclusively  by  females, 
requiring  very  particular  attention  for  only  about  two 
weeks  each  year.  The  sales  of  sewing  silk  in  Mans- 
field alone  this  year  are  estimated  at  upwards  of 
$85,000. 


{From  the  Christian  Advocate.) 
"  When  I  consider  the  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the 
moon  and  the  stars,  which  thou  hust  ordained ;  what  is  man, 
that  thou  art  mindful  of  him?  and  the  son  of  man,  that  thou 
visitest  himl"— Ps.  viii.  3,  4. 

When  I  behold  the  evening  sky, 

And  all  the  starry  wonders  there  5 
Thy  power,  Oh  Lord,  and  majesty, 

O'erwhelm  my  heart  with  awe  and  fear. 
There  shine  Arcturus  and  his  sons, 

There  Mazaroth  proclaims  thy  praise  ; 
There,  too,  Orion  circling  runs, 

And  Pleiades'  influence  sweetly  plays. 
And  does  that  same  Almighty  arm, 

Which  holds  and  guides  each  rolling  sphere, 
Protect  me  from  surrounding  harm, 
And  grant  me  every  comfort  here  1 
Well  might  the  royal  Psalmist  say, 

Viewing  those  glittering  orbs  above ; 
Lord,  what  is  man — what  worthless  clay ! 

That  thou  shouldst  visit  him  in  love? — 
That  thou  shouldst  every  want  supply, 

Notice  and  keep  each  pious  tear ; 
And  when  he  lifts  to  thee  his  cry, 

That  thou  shouldst  bend  a  gracious  ear  ?j 
Oh,  may  thy  condescension  fill, 

With  love  and  gratitude,  my  soul; 
And  prostrate  this  rebellious  will, 

Submissive  to  thy  full  control. 
Whate'er  denied,  O  grant  me  faith, 

That  heavenly  guide  to  realms  above; 
Which  shows  the  strait  and  narrow  path, 

That  leads  to  everlasting  Love.  K. 


Beautiful  Example  of  the  Christian  Temper. 

The  following  letters — addressed,  the  first 
by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  Locke,  and  the  other 
by  Locke  in  reply — cannot  be  read  but  with 
delight  and  instruction.  What  a  rebuke  is  ad- 
ministered to  the  jealousy  that  often  divides 
friends,  by  the  example  of  two  of  the  greatest 
men  the  world  ever  saw,  the  one  of  whom 
confesses,  with  an  ingenuousness  and  simplicity 
perfectly  childlike,  which  are  met  by  a  frank 
and  generous  spirit  of  forgiveness  in  him  who 
had  been  injured.  The  letter  of  Newton  does 
him  more  honour  than  his  Principia.  It  shows 
that  the  philosopher  of  nature  was  a  disciple 
of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus. 

Newton  to  LocJce. 

Sir, — Being  of  opinion  that  you  endeavoured 
to  embroil  me  with  women  and  by  other 
means,  I  was  so  much  affected  with  it,  as  that 
when  one  told  me  you  were  sickly  and  would 
not  live,  I  answered,  'twere  better  if  you  were 
dead.  I  desire  you  to  forgive  me  this  uncha- 
ritableness.  For  I  am  now  satisfied  that  what 
you  have  done  is  just,  and  I  beg  your  pardon 
for  having  had  hard  thoughts  of  you  for  it,  and 
for  representing  that  you  struck  at  the  root  of 
morality,  in  a  principle  you  laid  down  in  your 
book  of  ideas,  and  designed  to  pursue  in  an- 
other book,  and  that  I  took  you  for  a  Hobbist. 
I  beg  your  pardon  also  for  saying  or  thinking 
that  there  was  a  design  to  sell  me  an  office,  or 
to  embroil  me. 

I  am  your  most  humble  and  unfortunate  ser- 
vant, IS.  NEWTON. 
At  the  Bull,  in  Shoreditch,  London,  ) 
Sept.  16,  1593.  $ 

Locke  to  Newton. 

Oates,  Oct.  5th,  '93. 
Sir, — I  have  been,  ever  since  I  first  knew 
you,  so  entirely  and  sincerely  your  friend,  and 
thought  you  so  much  mine,  that  I  could  not 
have  believed  what  you  tell  me  of  yourself,  had 
I  had  it  from  any  body  else.    And  though  I 


cannot  but  be  mightily  troubled,  that  you 
should  have  so  many  wrong  and  unjust  thoughts 
of  me,  yet  next  to  the  return  of  good  offices, 
such  as  from  a  sincere  good  will  I  have  ever 
done  you,  I  receive  your  acknowledgment  of 
the  contrary  as  the  kindest  thing  you  could 
have  done  me,  since  it  gives  me  hopes  that  I 
have  not  lost  a  friend  I  so  much  valued.  After 
what  your  letter  expresses,  I  shall  not  need  to 
say  any  thing  to  justify  myself  to  you.  I  shall 
always  think  your  own  reflection  on  my  car- 
riage both  to  you  and  all  mankind,  will  suffi- 
ciently do  that.  Instead  of  that,  give  me 
leave  to  assure  you  that  I  am  more  ready 
to  forgive  you  than  you  can  be  to  desire  it ; 
and  I  do  it  so  freely  and  fully,  that  I  wish  for 
nothing  more  than  the  opportunity  to  convince 
you  that  I  truly  love  and  esteem  you  ;  and  that 
1  have  still  the  same  good  will  for  you  as  if 
nothing  of  this  had  happened.  To  confirm 
this  to  you  more  fully,  I  should  be  glad  to  meet 
you  any  where,  and  the  rather,  because  the 
conclusion  of  your  letter  makes  me  apprehend 
it  would  not  be  wholly  useless  to  you.  I  shall 
always  be  ready  to  serve  you  to  my  utmost,  in 
any  way  you  shall  like,  and  shall  only  need 
your  commands  or  permission  to  do  it. 

My  book  is  going  to  the  press  for  a  second 
edition  :  and  though  I  can  answer  for  the  de- 
sign with  which  I  writ  it,  yet  since  you  have  so 
opportunely  given  me  notice  of  what  you  have 
said  of  it,  I  should  take  it  as  a  favour,  if  you 
would  point  out  to  me  the  places  that  gave  oc- 
casion to  that  censure,  that  by  explaining  my- 
self better,  I  may  avoid  being  mistaken  by 
others,  or  unawares  doing  the  least  prejudice 
to  truth  or  virtue.  Eut  since  you  are  so  much 
a  friend  to  them  both,  even  were  you  none  to 
me,  I  could  expect  this  from  you.  But  I  can- 
not doubt  but  you  would  do  a  great  deal  more 
than  this  for  my  sake,  who  after  all  have  all 
the  concern  of  a  friend  for  you,  wish  you  ex- 
tremely well,  and  am  without  compliment. 

Instance  of  piety  and  liberality  in  arnagtd  Hack  man. 
Quoted  fi  orri  a  late  report  of  the  English  Westminster 
Auxiliary  Bible  Society : — "  One  of  the  earliest  free 
subscribers  to  the  St.  Clement  Dane's  Association, 
lately  died.  He  was  an  aged  black  man,  and  by  trade 
a  shoe-black.  He  was  first  known  to  us  by  his  name 
being  set  down,  at  our  annual  meeting,  for  a  free 
subscription  of  one  shilling  a  week.  This  was  con- 
sidered too  much  to  receive  from  a  person  in  his  cir- 
cumstances;  and  a  member  of  the  committee  visited 
him  to  converse  on  the  subject.  It  was  found  he 
could  not  read,  and  was  paying  one  shilling  a  week 
for  a  person  to  read  to  him  :  the  Bible,  with  a  very 
few  religious  works,  formed  his  library.  This  poor 
man  conceived,  in  the  charity  of  his  heart,  that  all 
who  were  asked  to  give  or  lend,  were  bound  so  to  do; 
and  he  reduced  this  benevolent  maxim  to  habitual 
practice,  for  he  would  bring  to  his  miserable  home 
his  more  miserable  fellow-countrymen,  and  give  them 
bed  and  and  board  free  of  expense.  Before  he  be- 
came convinced  of  the  value  of  his  soul,  he  used  to 
pursue  his  calling  on  the  sabbath  ;  but  when  his 
views  were  [changed  on  divine  things,  the  sabbath 
was  preserved  inviolate,  at  the  risk  of  losing  his 
employment." 

We  should  not  be  led  away  by  the  censures 
and  applauses  of  men,  but  consider  the  figure 
that  every  person  will  make,  at  that  time  when 
wisdom  shall  be  justified  of  her  children,  and 
nothing  pass  for  great  or  illustrious,  which  is 
not  an  ornament  and  perfection  to  human  na- 
ture.— Spectator. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


SOUND,  SCRIPTURAL  VIEWS  OP  EARLY  FRIENDS 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE,  DE- 
DUCED FROM  THEIR  PUBLIC  PREACHING. 

Extracts  from  a  Sermon  preached  by  William  Dewsber- 
ry,  at  Grace-church  street  {London),  May  6th,  1688. 
"  Except  you  be  regenerated  and  born  again,  yo 

cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God." 

"  This  is  the  word  of  the  Lord  God  to  all 
people  this  day.  This  lies  not  in  airy  profes- 
sion, and  in  vain  imagination,  and  whatsoever 
else  it  is  that  you  deck  yourselves  withal  :  you 
must,  every  particular  man  and  woman,  be 
born  again,  else  you  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  This  was  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  in  that  prepared  body  wherein  He  ap- 
peared in  the  world,  and  preached  to  Nicode- 
mus  that  standing  doctrine,  which  stands  to 
this  moment  of  time,  and  will  stand  while  any 
man  breathes  upon  the  earth.  There  is  no 
other  way — no  other  gate  to  enter  into  life, 
but  by  this  great  work  of  regeneration. 

"  Now  to  enforce  people  to  come  to  this  great 
work,  and  to  set  forward  from  earth  to  heaven, 
all  being  driven  out  of  Paradise  by  the  cheru- 
bim, set  with  a  naming  sword  ;  there  is  no  re- 
turning to  that  blessed  life,  but  by  the  loss  of 
that  life  which  did  grieve  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  which  did  cause  man  to  be  driven  out  : 
there  is  no  other  way  to  return  again  but  by 
this  new  birth.  As  you  are  all  driven  and 
forced  out  of  Paradise  ;  and  the  naming  sword 
and  the  cherubim  are  set  to  keep  the  way  of 
the  tree  of  life,  so  you  must  return  into  the 
favour  of  God  again  by  the  light  of  Christ  ; 
and  you  have  line  upon  line,  precept  upon 
precept,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  to  di- 
rect your  mind3  to  the  light  of  Christ  Jesus. 
As  the  first  Adam  was  made  a  living  soul,  so 
the  second  Adam  is  a  quickening  Spirit.  This 
know  for  certain,  no  man  or  woma|i  can  be 
quickened  and  raised  up  into  ihe  life  of  the 
second  Adam,  till  the  life  of  the  first  Adam  be 
taken  away  from  them." 

"  Thou  seekest  the  life  of  thy  will,  the  life 
of  the  first  A,dam  ;  but  the  justice  of  God  will 
not  suffer  thee  to  make  a  Saviour  of  thy  duties 
and  qualifications,  and  to  take  God's  jewels, 
and  to  deck  thyself  with  them  :  thou  canst  not 
be  saved  without  the  righteousness  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus." 

"  All  shuffling  people  that  would  have  salva- 
tion by  Christ,  and  will  not  let  him  exercise 
his  heavenly  power,  his  princely  glorious  pow- 
er, to  baptize  them  into  his  death,  they  are 
they  that  come  short  of  salvation  ;  but  all  those 
that  yield  themselves  up  to  Christ  to  be  re- 
deemed through  judgment,  and  are  become  as 
little  children,  these  are  in  a  happy  state. 
You  know  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  took  a 
little  child  in  his  arms,  and  said  :  'Whosoever 
becomes  not  as  a  little  child,  cannot  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  You  must  all  of 
you  become  as  little  children,  and  depend  upon 
the  mercy  and  free  grace  of  God  ;  you  must 
all  come  to  a  holy  resignation  of  yourselves  to 
Gou's  disposal.  If  you  come  to  Christ  as 
little  children,  and  depend  upon  Him,  you 
cannot  miss  of  salvation  ;  it  is  entailed  upon 
such  souls  as  hear  the  voice  of  Christ  :  '  They 
that  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  Cod  shall  live.' 

"  And  so  I  commend  you  lo  God.  I  have 
been  held  long  in  durance  under  great  weak- 


ness ;  and  I  was  restless  till  I  should  come  up 
to  this  great  city  of  London,  to  preach  the 
everlasting  gospel  among  you  ;  and  you  see  I 
am  among  you  here.  Pray  every  one  of  you 
turn  inward  ;  let  not  these  words,  passing 
through  a  mean  vessel,  be  as  a  bare  empty 
discourse  of  truth  to  you,  which  you  only  hear, 
and  take  no  further  care  of  your  salvation. 
Take  heed  of  despising  the  light  that  shines  in 
the  midst  of  you  ;  and  be  pressing  forward  to 
the  heavenly  work  that  is  laid  in  the  power  of 
Christ  Jesus,  even  through  judgment  into 
death  ;  and  then  He  will  give  eternal  life. 
The  Lord  confirm  this,  that  it  may  rest  upon 
your  hearts — that  you  may  be  dead  to  the 
things  of  the  world  :  '  We  are  not  come  to 
Mount  Sinai,  that  genders  to  bondage;  but 
we  are  come  to  Mount  Sion,  the  city  of  the 
living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  to  an 
innumerable  company  of  angels,  to  the  general 
assembly  and  church  of  the  first-born,  which 
are  written  in  heaven,  and  to  God  the  Judge 
of  all,  and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  per- 
fect, and  to  Jesus  the  Mediator  of  the  new  co- 
venant, and  to  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  that 
speaketh  better  things  than  that  of  Abel. 

"  This  is  the  inheritance  of  the  redeemed  of 
the  Most  High  ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord  !  Let  us  rest  in  hope  till  He  bring  us  to 
humility  and  lowliness  of  mind,  that  he  may 
clothe  us  with  heavenly  glory  according  to  his 
promise  ;  '  I  will  beautify  my  house  with  glo- 
ry, saith  the  Lord  !'  This  is  the  portion  of  a 
poor  people  that  cast  down  themselves  before 
the  Lord,  that  He  may  lift  them  up,  and  be  all 
in  all  to  them  :  in  whose  blessed  presence  they 
shall  have  joy,  and  rivers  of  pleasures,  at'his 
right  hand,  for  evermore." 

The  Prayer  after  Sermon. 

"Blessed  and  glorious  God !  thy  presence 
and  power  is  with  thy  people  every  where  ; 
and  thou  art  stretching  forth  thy  Almighty 
arm  for  the  salvation  of  thy  chosen  ones  ;  and 
thou  art  influencing  their  souls,  with  thy 
grace  and  spirit,  in  all  their  solemn  meetings 
and  assemblies.  We  desire  to  extol  and  mag- 
nify thy  great  and  excellent  name,  for  all  thy 
mercies  and  blessings.  We  pray  thee,  bow 
down  thy  heavenly  ear,  and  hearken  to  the 
cries  and  supplications  of  thy  people,  that  are 
breathing  forth  the  desire  of  their  souls  to  thee, 
who  art  a  God  hearing  prayers.  Supply  their 
wants,  and  establish  their  spirits,  and  uphold 
them  with  thy  free  spirit.  Crown  all  thy 
chosen  ones  with  thy  loving-kindness  and  ten- 
der mercy  ;  rend  the  cloud  of  darkness  that 
hangs  over  us  ;  and  take  away  the  vail,  and 
bow  the  heavens,  amongst  us  ;  and  visit  us 
with  thy  salvation,  and  reveal  the  mysteries  of 
thy  truth  unto  us.  And  in  all  our  ways  let  us 
acknowledge  thee  ;  and  do  thou  lead  us  in 
the  way  everlasting. 

Righteous  God  of  love  !  while  we  live  on 
earth,  let  our  conversation  be  in  heaven,  where 
Christ  our  Mediator  sits  at  thy  right  hand. 
Let  us  follow  his  example,  who  was  holy, 
harmless,  and  undefiled,  that  we  may  sit  in 
heavenly  places  with  him.  Be  thou  a  sun 
and  shield  to  us  in  our  earthly  pilgrimage. 
\\  horn  have  we  in  heaven  but  thee  !  and 
there  is  none  on  earth  that  »c  desire  beside 
thee !   Let  us  walk  before  thee  in  sincerity 


and  truth  ;  and  do  thou  conduct  us  in  the 
way  of  truth  and  righteousnes,  by  thy  blessed 
spirit, 

Blessed  be  thy  name,  for  the  light  of  thy 
saving  truth,  that  hath  shined  in  our  minds  ; 
and  the  light  of  thy  countenance,  that  hath 
been  lifted  up  upon  us  in  our  meetings.  Thou 
hast  furnished  a  table  for  thy  people,  as  in  the 
days  of  old.  We  cannot  but  admire  thy  great 
love  and  condescension  towards  us  ;  and  ex- 
tol and  bless  thy  holy  name,  for  thy  abounding 
mercies,  and  the  riches  of  thy  goodness  to  us. 
We  desire  to  give  thee  honour  and  renown, 
and  praise  and  thanksgiving,  for  thy  renewed 
mercies,  and  spiritual  blessings  in  Christ  Je- 
sus ;  for  whom  we  bless  thee,  and  in  whom 
we  desire  to  be  found,  not  living  our  own 
righteousness.  To  Him,  wlfh  Thyself  and 
thy  Holy  Eternal  Spirit,  be  glory  for  ever. 
Amen." 

Extract  from  a  Sermon  preached  by  Robert  Barclay,  at 
the  same  place,  May  16th,  1688. 

"  This  is  the  testimony  that  was  borne  of  old, 
and  it  is  also  borne  this  day,  that  there  may 
be  an  agreement  between  the  members  and 
the  head,  the  word  and  the  power,  the  notion 
and  the  substance  :  "  He  that  hath  the  Son 
hath  life,  and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  hath 
not  life.'  So  that  in  this  the  substance  is 
known,  whereby  men  are  redeemed  to  live 
unto  God  ;  and  to  live  for  God  ;  and  to  glo- 
rify him.  This  is  the  end  of  the  testimony  of 
the  gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Christ  Je- 
sus, that  we  may  all  come  to  partake  of  his 
life,  and  that  by  partaking  of  it  we  may  live 
upon  it ;  and  being  made  alive  to  him  we 
shall  then  be  made  able  to  serve  him  ;  then 
shall  we  be  enabled  to  worship  him,  to  glorify 
him,  and  to  declare  of  his  glory  and  of  his 
power,  and  of  his  wisdom,  and  of  his  goodness, 
to  those  that  are  strangers  to  him,  and  to  in- 
vite ail  to  be  partakers  thereof.  Let  all  your 
eyes  this  day  be  towards  him,  and  to  the  en- 
joymnet  of  his  life,  that  you  may  be  sensible, 
and  that  you  may  be  witnesses  of  his  life. 

"  And  this  life  is  not  to  be  obtained  but  by 
death  ;  there  is  a  dying  before  there  is  a  living. 
Every  plant,  seed,  or  grain  that  is  placed  in 
the  earth,  dies  before  it  grows  up  ;  there  is  a 
dying  before  there  is  a  living.  Those  that 
come  to  the  life  of  the  Son  of  God,  they 
come  to  it  through  death  ;  for  it  was  through 
dying  that  he  obtained  this  life  :  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  Son  of  God,  the  Prince  of  Life, 
should  die,  that  he  should  be  crucified,  else 
he  could  not  finish  the  work  of  our  salvation, 
and  make  way  for  the  revelation  and  the  sow- 
ing of  that  seed,  and  the  dispensation  of  that 
grace,  whereby  we  might  come  to  have  a 
share  with  him  in  that  eternal  life  he  obtain- 
ed for  us.  They  that  come  to  the  life  of  the 
Son  of  God,  they  must  obey  him,  for  they 
must  receive  the  sentence  of  death  to  that  lile 
which  they  derive  from  Adam,  that  cursed, 
that  corrupt  life  of  righteousness,  that  life  of 
ungodliness,  that  life  wherein  self  and  the  will 
of  man  delights,  wherein  the  natural  man,  the 
animal  man,  hath  a  life.  We  inust  die,  and 
by  dying  come  to  be  partakers  of  the  life  of 
Jesus.  He  communicates  himself  to  us  ;  and 
by  our  receiving  him,  we  receive  life  :  "  He 
that  hath  the  Son,  hath  life,  and  he  that  hatli 
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not  the  Son  hath  not  life  ;  and  the  consequence 
is,  he  that  hath  not  this  life,  hath  not  the  Son 
of  God. 

"  This  is  the  true  way  for  every  one  to  try 
and  examine  themselves  by,  and  to  make  a 
true  judgment  of  themselves,  that  they  may 
know  whether  they  have  the  Son  of  G6d  or 
not;  whether  they  have  Christ  or  not.  If 
they  have  Christ,  they  have  the  benefits  of  his 
death,  and  of  his  blood  and  sufferings.  They 
that  have  this  life  in  them,  they  are  in  the  faith, 
they  are  partakers  of  justification,  and  sanctifi- 
cation,  and  adoption  ;  and  all  those  that  are 
under  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel,  that 
have  the  benefits  of  Christ's  death,  to  those 
he  giveth  himself ;  and  to  those  to  whom  he 
giveth  himself,  he  giveth  this  life.  This  is  not 
the  life  of  Adam,  a  life  of  unrighteousness,  but 
a  life  that  springs  from  the  heavenly  incorrup- 
tible seed.  Such  as  partake  of  it  are  born 
again  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord^  that  remains 
for  ever.  This  is  a  life  that  comes  from  the 
Lord  from  heaven,  the  quickening  Spirit;  and 
this  life  tends  heaven-ward  ;  it  looks  heaven- 
ward ;  it  carries  the  affections  towards  the 
things  that  are  above  ;  it  dwells  not  in  them 
that  have  their  pleasures  in  this  world ;  it 
looks  not  to  the  things  of  this  world  ;  it  comes 
from  heaven,  and  tends  to  heaven  again ;  it 
raiseth  the  soul  that  is  quickened  by  it.  They 
that  are  born  of  it  are  made  heavenly  by  it ; 
it  makes  all  heavenly  that  are  quickened  by  it. 
'  By  this  we  may  know  that  we  have  the  Son 
of  God  ;'  by  this  we  have  an  understanding 
of  him,  and  are  brought  into  him  that  is  true." 

Part  of  his  Prayer  after  Sermon. 

"  Thou  hast  not  been  wanting  to  us  in  the 
needful  time  ;  Thou  hast  had  regard  to  the 
sighing  of  the  poor,  to  the  breathing  and  sup- 
plication of  the  needy  ;  whose  desires  have 
been  truly  after  Thee,  and  the  sweet  enjoy- 
ment of  thy  presence,  the  feeling  of  thy  bless- 
ed power,  and  the  beholding  of  the  light  of 
thy  countenance,  wherein  there  is  life  and  sal- 
vation. Blessed  be  thy  name  for  ever  !  All 
living  praises  and  holy  thanksgivings  be,  in 
truth  and  humility,  offered  up  to  Thee,  through 
the  dear  Son  of  thy  love,  by  all  thy  children 
and  people,  whom  Thou  hast  sought  out  by 
thy  blessed  spirit,  and  whom  thou  hast  ga- 
thered by  the  arm  of  thy  blessed  and  mighty 
power  ;  that  they  might  be  a  people  to  thy 
praise,  serving  Thee  in  newness  of  spirit, 
worshipping  Thee  in  the  beauties  of  holiness, 
and  in  spirit  and  truth,  and  not  according  to 
the  oldness  of  the  letter,  not  according  to  an 
empty  and  outward  formality  ;  but  in  the 
sense  of  the  springings  up  of  that  pure  life,  of 
that  fresh  spring  of  life,  which  Thou  hast 
placed  in  the  heart  of  a  remnant,  by  thy  bless- 
ed power. 

"  O  righteous  and  holy  God  !  the  sense  and 
feeling  thereof  is  beyond  words — beyond  ex- 
pression and  beyond  utterance.  Therefore 
we  humbly  entreat  Thee,  by  the  blessed  arm 
of  thy  power,  gather  thy  people  more  and 
more  into  an  inward  sense  of  the  springings 
of  life  ;  that  they  may  attend  upon  Thee,  and 
feel  life  in  their  souls,  and  breathings  after 
Thee  in  their  hearts  ;  that  in  their  daily  at- 
tendance on  Thee,  they  may  receive  day  by 


day,  of  those  living,  suitable  supplies  of  life, 
virtue,  wisdom,  and  power,  whereby  they  may 
be  supported  through  all  trials  and  adversities, 
and  through  all  oppositions  and  temptations, 
that  they  may  meet  withal,  for  the  trial  of 
their  faith,  and  for  the  exercise  of  their  pa- 
tience ;  that  all  their  afflictions  and  exercises 
may  be  sanctified  to  them,  for  the  bringing 
them  nearer  and  nearer  to  Thyself,  and  into  a 
more  lively  inward  and  single  dependence  on 
Thee,  and  thy  divine  grace  and  truth,  which 
thou  hast  made  known  by  Christ  Jesus  our 
only  mediator  ;  by  whom  alone  we  have  ac- 
cess to  Thee,  and  whereby  we  are  made  ca- 
pable of  beholding  the  light  of  thy  counte- 
nance, and  of  partaking  of  thy  divine  good- 
ness and  blessing,  and  of  those  precious  pro- 
mises which  Thou  hast  left  upon  record,  and 
impressed  upon  our  minds  and  hearts." 

(To  be  continued.) 


a  prisoner's  confession. 
From  a  passage  of  a  teller  of  G.  Barrett,  Chaplain  of 
the  prison  in  Wethersfield,  Conn. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  prison1  at  Wethersfield 
remarks — "  Among  our  prisoners,  I  daily  meet 
with  circumstances  to  awaken  in  me  deep  feel- 
ings of  interest.  A  man  of  fifty,  who  has  been 
a  wanderer  over  almost  the  whole  earth,  and 
a  partaker  in  almost  every  sin  that  can  be 
named, — and  who  has  also  met  with  much 
which  we  should  think  was  calculated  to  make 
him  solemn,  told  me  that  nothing  in  his  whole 
life  had  ever  made  him  feel  serious,  but  what 
his  mother  said  to  him  just  before  her  death. 
She  resided  in  Trenton,  N.  Jersey,  and  was  a 
sincere,  warm-hearted  Christian.  When  she 
found  herself  dying,  she  sent  for  her  son,  then 
a  lad  of  twelve  years  old,  to  come  to  her  cham- 
ber. As  he  approached  her  bed,  she  took  his 
hand,  and  spoke  to  him  with  maternal  tender- 
ness and  fidelity.  Telling  him  she  must  soon 
leave  him,  she  earnestly  besought  him,  by  every 
moving  consideration,  so  to  love  the  Saviour, — 
and  so  to  take  care  of  his  soul,  as  to  meet  her  in 
heaven.  She  continued  to  clasp  his  hand, 
until  hers  became  cold  in  death.  For  nearly 
half  a  century  afterwards,  this  man  was  press- 
ing onwards  through  a  course  of  crime,  too 
revolting  for  description.  Yet  he  assured  me 
that  amid  his  lowest  and  darkest  descents  into 
the  vortex  of  sin,  he  could  never  utterly  drive 
from  his  mind  the  last  words  of  his  mother, 
and  was  never  able  to  think  of  them  without  so- 
lemn emotion.  This  struck  me  with  some  sur- 
prise, and  appeared  to  me  a  remarkable  proof 
of  the  deep  and  lasting  impression  a  pious  mo- 
ther may  make  upon  the  mind  of  her  child." 

Wethersfield  Conn.  Aug.  2,  1831. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

It  has  been  gratifying  to  see  in  the  Friend, 
from  time  to  time,  original  articles  urging  the 
importance  of  employing  such  means  to  pre- 
pare the  minds  of  the  young,  for  the  reception 
of  the  good  seed  of  the  kingdom,  as  the  assem- 
bling of  families  at  stated  periods  to  read  the 
holy  Scriptures.  I  have  also  read  with  plea- 
sure and  I  trust  to  edification,  extracts  from 
the  letters  and  other  writings  of  pious  persons, 
(both  Friends  and  others,)  calculated  to  enforce 


various  domestic  duties  of  a  religious  nature. 

In  accordance  with  the  adviceS  given  by 
different  yearly  meetings,  the  reading  of  the 
Sacred  page  in  the  families  of  Friends,  has 
been  succeeded  by  a  little  time  spent  in  silence, 
or  the  expression  of  such  remarks  as  individu- 
als, in  the  enlargement  of  heart  sometimes 
felt  on  such  occasions,  might  apprehend  were 
required  or  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  make. 
The  following  anecdote  of  the  widow  of  Ro- 
bert Barclay,  which  is  copied  from  the  edition 
of  his  works  recently  published  by  B.  C.  Stan- 
ton, (Vol  I.  p.  14.)  is  affectionately  commend- 
ed to  the  notice  of  parents  and  children. 

"  In  the  life  of  John  Grattan,  there  is  a 
pleasing  and  instructive  account  of  this  excel- 
lent mother's  solicitude  to  imbue  the  tender 
minds  of  her  children  with  pious  and  good 
principles.  The  passage  is  as  follows: — 'I 
observed  (1694)  that  when  her  children  were 
up  in  the  morning  and  dressed,  she  sat  down 
with  them  before  breakfast,  and  in  a  religious 
manner  waited  upon  the  Lord  :  which  pious 
care  and  motherly  instruction  of  her  children 
when  young,  doubtless  had  its  desired  effect 
upon  them  ;  for  as  they  grew  in  years  they  also 
grew  in  the  blessed  truth,  and  since  that  time 
some  of  them  have  become  public  preachers 
thereof.'" 

It  appears  from  the  testimony  of  her  monthly 
meeting  (Ury)  that  she  was  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  held  in  high  estimation — "  a  faithful 
labourer  for  God  who  had  been  with  her  and 
blessed  her  with  his  presence  from  her  youth 
up  ;  and  who  remarkably  attended  her  to  the 
drawing  of  her  last  breath."  T. 

ILLUSTRATION  OF  JOB  XXXVITI.  31. 

Hue  accedit,  uli  sine  certis  imbribus  anni 

Leetificos  nequeat  fetus  submittere  tellus. — Lucretius. 

The  timely  shower  from  heaven  must  add  benign 
Its  influence  too,  ere  yet  the  teeming  earth 
Emit  her  joyous  produce. 

The  author  of  the  book  of  Job,  the  sublimest 
drama  that  was  ever  composed  by  any  writer, 
whether  sacred  or  profane,  denominates,  with 
inimitable  elegance,  chap,  xxviii.  31,  these  re- 
freshing and  seasonable  showers  "  the  sweet 
influences  of  Chimah"  ;  or,  as  it  is  rendered  in 
the  Septuagint,  and  thence  borrowed  into  our 
English  version,  "  of  the  Pleiades."  The  con- 
stellation Chimah  answers  to  the  more  modern 
sign  Taurus,  as  Chesildoes  to  Capricorn  ;  and 
the  alternate  seasons  of  spring  and  winter,  the 
revival  and  destruction  of  the  world,  are  hence 
beautifully  alluded  to  ;  Mazaroth  is,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  zodiac  at  large  ;  and  Aish,  Arctu- 
rus,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  stars  in  the 
northern  hemisphere, — and  hence,  by  an  ele- 
gant synecdoche,  employed  for  the  northern 
hemisphere  itself.  The  Greek  translators, 
however  not  being  positive  as  to  the  term 
Mazaroth,  have,  in  this,  instance,  and  in  this 
alone,  retained  the  Hebrew  lection  in  which 
conduct  they  have  also  been  followed  by  the 
translators  of  the  English  version.  I  cannot 
avoid  noticing,  in  this  place,  the  absurd  argu- 
ment of  that  biblical  blunderer,  Thomas  Paine, 
deduced  from  these  two  verses,  to  prove 
the  invalidity  and  spuriousness  of  the  whole 
book  of  Job.    Finding  these  Greek  terms  in 
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the  English  version,  and  apprehending,  from 
his  gross  ignorance  of  the  original,  that  the 
same  Greek  terms  occurred  in  the  Hebrew, 
he  has  ventured  to  assert  that  this  book  could 
never  have  been  written  originally  in  Hebrew  ; 
that  it  must  have  been  first  of  all  compiled,  in 
a  much  later  period  than  is  generally  contended 
for,  by  some  romance  writer  of  Greece,  and 
afterwards  translated  from  the  Greek  into  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  from  which,  as  an  original 
publication  in  this  latter  language,  we  have  re 
ceiveditinto  English.  This,  however,  is  but 
one  blunder  among  a  thousand  that  might  ea 
sily  be  selected  from  this  unrivalled  specimen 
■of  sober  and  classical  criticism. 

In  allusion  to  this  elegant  description  in  the 
book  of  Job,  Milton,  who  indefatigably  examin- 
ed the  Scriptures,  as  well  for  their  poetic  or- 
naments, as  important  doctrines,  thus  paints 
the  first  production  and  appearance  of  this  con- 
stellation before  its  Creator  : — 
The  Pleiades  before  him  dane'd, 

Shedding  sweet  influence.    Par.  Lost.  viii.  380. 

Dr.  Good. 


For  1 


'  The  Friend." 

The  following  forcible  passage  i3  from 
the  chapter  on  war,  in  Bates'  Doctrines  of 
Friends.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  whole  of 
that  chapter  reprinted  in  a  cheap  form  for  ex- 
tensive distribution.  Would  it  not  be  a  proper 
object  of  attention  for  our  Tract  Association  ? 

L. 

"  However  the  feelings  of  charity  may  prompt 
us  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  infirmities  and  de- 
formities of  human  nature,  the  cause  of  huma- 
nity and  religion  has  too  long  and  too  deeply 
suffered  by  war,  to  permit  any  part  of  its  cha- 
racter to  be  concealed,  through  motives  of  de- 
licacy or  tenderness  towards  those  who  are  in 
this  practice. 

"  It  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  those  who 
reflect  on  the  subject,  that  the  appendages  of 
military  parade,  the  hilarity  and  various  grati 
fications  associated  with  such  parade,  and  the 
emoluments  and  the  applause  that  are  fre- 
quently obtained  by  war,  are  so  many  causes, 
actively  operating  to  keep  alive  the  war  spirit ; 
and  of  course  actually  producing  war.  Those 
who  contend  that  war  is  unavoidable,  in  the 
present  state  of  society,  and  therefore  take  an 
active  part  in  thus  keeping  alive  the  war  spirit, 
are  chargable  with  perpetuating  that  insuper- 
able obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  peace  on 
earth.  If  war  is  an  evil,  as  all  rational  men 
must  confess,  how  can  any  reconcile  to  them- 
selves the  idea  of  perpetuating  that  evil !  So 
great  is  the  magnitude  of  the  evils,  so  horrible 
the  scenes  inseparably  connected  with  war, 
that  independent  of  all  arguments  drawn  from 
tha  impiety  of  the  practice,  we  should  think 
that  men  could  hardly  feel  so  little  repugnance 
at  producing  those  calamities,  as  they  do.  The 
prospect  presented  by  the  work!  around  us, 
seems  too  fully  to  justify  the  reflections  of  the 
Poet  Cowper  : 

"There  is  no  flesh  in  man's  obdurate  heart, 
"  It  does  not  feel  for  man. 

"  The  natural  bond  of  brotherhood,  is  severed  as 
the  flax, 

"  That  falls  asunder  at  tho  touch  of  fire." 


"  Indeed,  when  we  consider  the  enormous 
mass  of  misery  and  of  guilt,  that  has  been  pro- 
duced by  war,  it  becomes  an  inquiry  of  no  or- 
dinary consequence,  to  ascertain  how  far  we 
are  individually  chargeable  with  that  guilt." 

"  But  after  all  the  calamity  and  guilt  which 
have  thus  deformed  the  human  character,  we 
may  ask  the  question,  what  has  been  obtained  ? 
Not  safety — not  happiness — not  liberty — not 
virtue.  Look  round  over  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  both  ancient  and  modern,  and  say, 
where  is  that  people,  who,  placing  their  depen- 
dence on  the  sword,  remained  half  a  century, 
without  being  involved  in  calamities  of  the 
most  afflictive  nature — the  sacrifice  of  immense 
treasure,  and  of  human  life  and  happiness  ? 
No  nation  upon  earth  has  ever  attained  to 
safety  by  the  war  policy.  Danger,  though 
sometimes  concealed,  was  still  lurking  near. 
When  the  alarm  of  war,  or  the  spirit  of  reta- 
liation spreads  over  a  nation,  ask  then  if  they 
are  happy — ask  the  soldier,  torn  from  the  bo- 
som of  his  family — ask  the  disconsolate  wife 
and  children  left  behind,  who  listen  to  every 
passing  wind,  as  bearing  the  messages  of  death 
— if  they  are  happy.  Ask  the  widow,  and  the 
orphan,  after  the  contest  is  over — ask  the  vete- 
ran, who  has  met  his  brother  in  the  field  of 
battle,  and  seen  him  mix  in  the  mangled  mass 
of  mortality.  Happiness  is  a  stranger  to  these 
conditions.  Of  all  abridgments  of  natural 
rights,  none  is  so  great  as  that  produced  by 
war.  Military  government  is  perfectly  des- 
potic. 

"  Ask  the  conqueror,  who  has  risen  to  the 
summit  of  his  ambition — who  has  rode  tri- 
umphant over  slaughtered  thousands,  wrapped 
cities  in  flames,  and  hurled  empires  into  ruins — 
ask  him  if  he  is  happy:  aks  him  what  he  has 
gained  by  conquest.  Let  the  characters  of 
the  greatest  heroes  of  ancient  or  modern  times 
be  consulted.  What  was  Alexander  the  Great  ? 
He  carried  his  arms  and  his  conquests  where- 
ever  he  thought  there  was  an  objeci  worth  his 
notice,  and  wept  because  he  could  not  find  an- 
other world  to  conquer.  He  was  tossed  by 
every  tempest  of  passion,  and  died  in  the  midst 
of  his  days,  and  his  end  was  among  fools. 
What  was  Pompey  ?  One  of  the  greatest  gene- 
rals that  ever  directed  the  Roman  legions. 
He  rose  to  power  and  fame  by  the  success  of 
battles,  and  sunk  by  the  very  means  of  his  for- 
mer aggrandizement — became  a  fugitive  from 
the  sword — was  assassinated  by  those  on  whom 
he  had  thrown  himself  for  safety — and  finally, 
his  body,  left  unburied  on  the  sands,  was  burnt 
by  an  old  fisherman,  on  a  pile  of  rubbish. 
And  what  better  was  Caesar,  who  overthrew 
him  ? — He  became  a  great  man,  (if  power 
could  make  him  great,)  at  the  expense  of  mil 
lions  of  human  lives.  He  rioted  a  while  in  the 
sunshine  of  prosperity,  if  prosperity  it  might  be 
called,  and  died  by  the  hands  of  his  friends." 
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NINTH  MONTH  17, 1831. 


The  great  slight  the  men  of  sense,  who  have 
nothing  but  sense,  the  men  of  sense  despise 
the  great  who  have  nothing  but  greatness ; 
the  honest  man  pities  them  both,  if  having 
greatness  or  sense  only,  they  have  not  virtue. 

La  Bruyere. 


In  the  23d  and  24th  numbers  of  our  present 
volume,  were  placed  some  extracts  from  a  ser- 
mon by  Samuel  Waldenfield,  a  highly  esteemed 
minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  the  early 
period  of  its  history.  It  was  intimated  at  the 
time,  that  they  were  inserted  at  the  request  of 
a  respected  correspondent,  chiefly  for  their 
strong  and  unequivocal  avowal  of  essential 
Christian  doctrine.  It  may  well  be  esteemed 
remarkable,  considering  all  the  circumstances, 
that  such  multiplied,  authentic,  and  incontro- 
vertible evidence's  of  the  soundness  of  their 
belief,  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  and  re- 
cords of  our  progenitors,  especially  as  the  ge- 
nerality of  professing  Christians  at  that  time 
were  pretty  much  agreed  in  reference  to  most 
of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  consequently,  were  not  then,  as  at  some 
subsequent  '  periods,  brought  frequently  and 
prominently  into  discussion  ;  and  as  the  prin- 
cipal bearing  of  the  preaching  and  writings  of 
our  Friends  was  to  inculcate  the  inward  and 
spiritual  nature  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 
Of  their  public  preaching,  since  it  was  altoge- 
ther extemporaneous,  and  as  they  have  always 
discountenanced  the  attempts  of  short-hand  wri- 
ters to  take  down  their  discourses,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  but  very  few  specimens  were  in 
existence.  Nevertheless,  a  sufficient  number 
are  to  be  found  in  a  volume  republished  by 
Thomas  Kite  of  this  city  in  1825,  from  which, 
to  form  a  chain  of  full  and  clear  testimony 
in  corroboration  of  other  abundant  written 
proofs,  that  those  bright  sons  of  the  morning, 
were  decidedly  free  from  the  imputation  of  un- 
sound principles,  cast  upon  them  by  their  ene- 
mies. We  have,  therefore,  apprehended  it 
would  be  subserving  the  cause  of  truth,  to 
place  on  the  pages  of  this  Journal,  a  selection 
of  passages  from  the  volume  to  which  we  have 
referred,  touching  those  particular  points  of 
doctrine,  which  have  been  brought  into  notice 
in  the  recent  controversy  with  the  followers  of 
Elias  Hicks  ;  and  have,  accordiagly,  selected  a 
number  and  arranged  them  under  the  general 
title  of  "  Sound  Scriptural  views  of  early 
Friends,  with  respect  to  Christian  doctrines, 
deduced  from  their  public  preaching."  A  por- 
tion will  be  found  in  our  paper  of  to-day,  and 
the  extracts  from  the  sermon  by  Waldenfield, 
is  to  be  considered  as  .part  of  the  series.  Oc- 
casionally, also,  will  be  annexed  parts  of  the 
prayers  which  followed  the  sermons,  in  refu- 
tation of  the  false  charge  repeatedly  made 
against  our  preachers,  that  in  their  addresses 
to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  was  not  recognized  as  the  object  of  ado- 
ration and  worship. 

It  is  monstrous  to  consider  how  easy  and  pleased  we 
are,  when  we  rally,  play  upon,  and  despise  others,  and 
how  angry  and  choleric,  when  we  are  ourselves  ral- 
lied, played  upon,  and  despised.  La  Bruyere. 
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FERDINAND  MENDEZ  PINTO. 

When  the  Portuguese  had  once  established 
their  dominion  in  the  east,  they  no  longer 
spread  themselves  abroad  to  gratify  curiosity, 
or  for  the  liberal  purpose  of  enlarging  their 
knowledge  of  the  globe.  The  wealth  of  the 
Indies  and  the  weakness  of  the  natives  called 
forth  their  worst  passions.  Avarice,  inflamed 
by  religious  bigotry,  became  their  chief  spring 
of  action,  and  they  are  thenceforward  to  be 
received  not  so  much  in  the  light  of  skilful 
and  intrepid  navigators,  as  in  that  of  rapacious 
adventurers,  military  merchants,  pirates,  and 
missionaries.  The  personal  narrative  of  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  adventurers  of  that 
remarkable  age  remains  to  us,  and  in  it  we 
find  marked  out,  not  only  the  farthest  extent 
of  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  Portu- 
guese in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  also  an  ex- 
act and  vivid  picture  of  their  manners. 

Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto,  the  author  and 
hero  of  the  narrative,  was  one  of  the  first 
Europeans  who  visited  Japan  ;  and  if  the  geo- 
graphical notices  which  occur  in  his  volume, 
are  too  often  obscure  and  unintelligible,  he 
contributes,  on  the  other  hand,  to  throw  a 
light  on  the  history  of  geography,  by  revealing 
to  us  the  habits  and  character  of  those  of  his 
countrymen  who  first  reached  the  remotest 
countries  of  the  east. 

Mendez  Pinto  was  born  of  humble  parents, 
int  he  town  of  Monte  mor  Ovelho,  in  Portugal. 
When  about  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age,  his 
uncle,  desirous  to  advance  him  in  life,  brought 
him  to  Lisbon,  where  he  placed  him  in  the 
service  of  a  lady  of  high  rank.  But  in  this 
situation  he  was  guilty  of  some  crime,  or,  as 
he  expresses  it,  "  an  accident  befel  him,  that 
cast  him  into  manifest  peril  of  his  life."  Be- 
ing constrained  to  fly,  he  embarked  atPedrain 
a  small  bark  which  he  found  ready  to  go  to 
sea.  But  the  vessel  was  hardly  out  of  sight 
of  land,  when  she  was  captured  by  a  French 
pirate,  which,  abandoning  this  prize  shortly 
after  for  one  of  greater  value,  landed  the 
wretched  captives,  and  Mendez  Pinto  among 
the  rest,  "  covered  with  nothing  but  the  stripes 
they  had  received  the  day  before."  After  this 
he  entered  into  the  service  of  Francisco  de  Fa- 
ria,  who  recommended  him  to  the  commander 
of  St.  Jago.    But  finding  the  pittance  allowed 


in  great  men's  houses  insufficient  for  his  sup- 
port, he  left  his  master,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  voyage  to  the  Indies,  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  best  way  to  rid  himself  of  his 
poverty. 

In  March,  1537,  he  commenced  his  voyage. 
Arrived  at  Diu,  he  joined  an  expedition  about 
to  sail  to  the  Red  Sea.  The  mission  was  well 
received  at  the  Abyssinian  court,  where  our 
author  visited  the  mother  of  Prester  John,  and 
gratified  her  curiosity  by  telling  her  the  name 
of  the  "  holy  father  the  pope,  and,  also  how 
many  kings  there  were  in  Christendom."  The 
object  of  this  mission  was,  to  form  some  alli- 
ances that  might  countervail  the  formidable 
power  of  the  Turks  in  the  Red  Sea.  The 
Portuguese,  on  their  return,  espied  three  Turk- 
ish vessels,  to  which  they  immediately  gave 
chase.  But  when  they  came  up  with  them, 
the  Turks  proved  strongest,  and  only  eleven 
out  of  fifly-four  Portuguese  survived  the  battle. 
The  captives  were  carried  to  Mocha,  and 
paraded  through  the  town  chained  all  toge- 
ther. The  people,  incited  by  their  priests, 
vied  with  each  other  in  insulting  the  Christi- 
ans. They  were  then  cast  into  a  dungeon, 
where  they  remained  seventeen  days  without 
any  food  but  a  little  oatmeal  or  peas  soaked 
in  water. 

The  captives  were  conducted  several  times 
to  the  market  place,  and  exposed  to  sale,  but 
owing  to  the  civil  commotions  which  raged  in 
the  town  no  purchaser  came  forward,  and  they 
were  glad  to  fly  back  for  shelter  to  their  dun- 
geon. At  last,  when  the  disturbance  was  over, 
the  seven  Portuguese  who  still  remained  alive 
were  sold  into  slavery,  and  as  for  Mendez  Pin- 
to, fortune,  his  sworn  enemy,  as  he  tells  us, 
made  him  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  Greek  rene- 
gado,  who  used  him  so  cruelly  that  he  was 
several  times  upon  the  point  of  poisoning  him- 
self. But  this  tyrant,  afraid  of  losing  his 
slave,  disposed  of  him  to  a  Jew,  who  carried 
him  to  Ormuz,  where  he  was  ransomed  by  the 
Portuguese  governor. 

He  now  embarked  in  the  armament  of  Pe- 
dro Vaz  Continho,  to  return  to  India.  Being 
defeated  in  an  attack  on  a  Turkish  galley,  they 
seemed  disposed  to  avenge  their  ill  success  on 
their  ally  the  queen  of  Onore  ;  but  she  assured 
them  by  her  ambassador,  "  that  she  was  as 
much  afflicted  at  the  notice  of  their  disaster, 
as  she  could  have  been  if  she  had  been  made 
to  eat  cow's  flesh  at  the  principal  gate  of  the 
temple  where  her  father  lay  interred."  The 
Portuguese  squadron  hastened  after  its  defeat 
to  Goa,  where  Mendez  Pinto  engaged  in  the 
service  of  Pedro  de  Faria,  who  was  proceed- 
ing as  governor  to  Malacca.  As  soon  as  Fa- 
ria arrived  at  the  seat  of  his  government,  he 
was  surrounded  by  the  envoys  of  the  neigh- 
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bouring  chieftains,  soliciting  his  favour  and 
protection.  Among  these  was  the  ambassador 
from  the  king  of  the  Battas,  a  warlike  nation 
of  Sumatra,  bearing  gifts  of  precious  woods, 
and  a  letter  written  on  the  bark  of  the  palm- 
tree,  and  at  the  same  time  praying  for  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Portuguese  against  the  people 
of  Achem.  Faria  granted  his  request,  and  dis- 
missed the  ambassador  with  presents  of"  fire- 
pots,  darts,  and  murdering  pieces,  wherewith 
he  departed  from  the  fortress  so  contented  that 
he  shed  tears  of  joy." 

When  the  ambassador  of  the  Battas  was 
about  to  return  to  Sumatra,  it  was  thought  ad- 
visable to  send  a  Portuguese  agent  with  him, 
and  Mendez  Pinto  was  the  person  selected  for 
the  purpose.  He  was  instructed  to  observe 
carefully  the  condition  of  the  natives,  and  es- 
pecially to  learn  whatever  was  to  be  known 
respecting  the  Isle  of  Gold.  While  ascending 
the  river  in  Sumatra,  Pinto  saw  a  number  of 
strange  animals,  which,  from  the  delicate  re- 
gard that  he  had  to  his  reputation  for  veracity, 
he  is  fearful  to  describe.  The  strange  creature, 
which  he  calls  caquesseitan,  is  probably  the 
cassowary,  which  he  fantastically  describes  as 
hopping  and  flying  together  like  the  grass- 
hopper. He  saw  serpents  with  heads  as  large 
as  calves  ;  and  was  told  that  they  hunted  their 
prey  in  this  manner:  "They  get  up  into  a  tree, 
and  winding  their  tail  round  some  branch  of 
it,  let  their  bodies  hang  down  to  the  root,  and 
then  laying  one  of  their  ears  close  to  the 
ground,  they  hearken  whether  they  can  per- 
ceive any  thing  stir  during  the  stillness  of  the 
night ;  so  that  if  an  ox,  a  bear,  or  any  other 
beast  doth  chance  to  pass  by,  they  presently 
seize  on  it,  and  so  carry  it  up  into  the  tree, 
where  they  devour  it."  In  this  story  it  is  easy 
to  recognize  an  embellished  description  of  the 
boa  constrictor.  The  great  baboons,  which 
our  author  informs  us  frequently  attack  and  de- 
feat the  negroes  of  the  country,  are  obviously 
the  formidable  pongos. 

When  Pinto  arrived  at  the  court  of  the 
king  of  the  Battas,  he  was  received  with  every 
manifestation  of  welcome.  "  Man  of  Malacca," 
said  the  old  woman  who  conducted  him  to  the 
royal  presence,  "  thy  arrival  in  the  king  my 
master's  land,  is  as  agreeable  unto  him  as  a 
shower  of  rain  is  to  a  crop  of  rice  in  dry  and 
hot  weather  ;  wherefore  enter  boldly,  and  be 
afraid  of  nothing."  Pinto  made  liberal  pro- 
mises to  the  king  of  Portuguese  assistance,  and 
vowed  not  to  leave  him  till  such  time  as  he  re- 
turned the  conqueror  of  all  bis  enemies.  The 
sincerity  of  his  professions  may  be  estimated 
from  his  remarking:  "  This  poor  king  presently 
believed  all  that  I  said  to  be  true,  chiefly  be- 
cause it  was  conformable  to  his  desire  ;  so 
that,  rising  out  of  the  throne  whereon  he  sat, 
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I  saw  him  go  and  fall  on  his  knees  before  the 
skeleton  of  a  cow's  head  set  up  against  the 
wall,  whose  horns  were  gilt,  and  crowned  with 
flowers."  Nolwithstanding  the  encourage- 
ment derived  from  the  proffered  aid  of  the 
Portuguese,  the  king  of  the  Battas  was  unable 
to  make  head  against  his  enemies,  the  people 
of  Achem,  who  exullingly  styled  themselves 
"  drinkers  of  the  troubled  blood  of  miserable 
Caffers,  who  are  tyrannical  men,  and  usurpers, 
in  a  supreme  degree,  of  other  men's  kingdoms 
in  the  Indies  and  the  islands  of  the  sea."  Such 
were  the  strong  terms  in  which  they  expressed 
their  well  founded  detestation  of  the  Portu- 
guese. Pinto,  escaping  from  this  troubled 
scene,  proceeded  on  an  embassy  to  the  king  of 
Aaru.  But  before  he  left  the  king  of  the  Bat- 
tas, he  learned  from  him  that  the  Isle  of  Gold 
is  situated  beyond  the  river  of  Callendor,  160 
leagues  from  Sumatra,  in  5°  south,  environed 
by  many  shelves  of  sand  and  dangerous  cur- 
rents. 

On  his  return  from  the  king  of  Aaru,  Pinto 
suffered  shipwreck,  and  was  obliged  to  crawl 
with  his  companions  through  the  deep  mud 
that  lined  the  shore,  tormented  by  myriads  of 
insects,  and  in  constant  fear  of  being  attacked 
by  the  serpents  and  wild  beasts  that  haunted 
the  neighbouring  woods.  One  of  his  compa- 
nions died  in  his  arms.  With  the  remaining 
three  he  reached  a  small  river,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  cross  ;  but  the  foremost  of  the 
party  had  scarcely  reached  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  when  they  were  seized  by  alligators 
and  dragged  to  the  bottom.  Pinto  and  his 
surviving  comrade  continued  standing  in  the 
sea,  as  the  safest  place  they  could  choose.  A 
small  vessel  at  length  approached  the  shore, 
in  which  they  embarked  to  return  to  Malacca. 
The  boat's  crew,  however,  soon  commenced 
beating  the  two  Portuguese,  to  force  them  to 
confess  where  their  treasures  lay  concealed. 
Seeing  that  the  flogging  proved  ineffectual,  they 
supposed  that  their  captives  had  swallowed 
their  gold,  and  in  consequence  administered 
to  the  companion  of  Mendez  Pinto  so  violent 
an  emetic,  that  he  died  soon  after  ;  and  Pinto 
himself  escaped  similar  treatment  only  upon  the 
ill  success  of  this  experiment.  He  was  drag- 
ged ashore  nearly  dead  from  famine  and  ill 
usage  ;  but  as  his  weakness  made  him  an  un- 
profitable slave,  nofood  was  given  to  him, and 
"he  was  turned,"  he  said,  "  a  grazing  like  a 
horse."  A  Mahometan  merchant,  hearing 
that  he  had  friends  at  Malacca,  at  length  put 
an  end  to  his  sufferings,  and  redeemed  him  for 
a  sum  equivalent  to  about  seventeen  shillings 
and  sixpence  of  our  money. 

(To  be  continued  )  Aammte 


Young  people  arc  apt  to  be  conceited,  and  to  think 
they  know  enough;  which  is  a  great  misfortune, 
becauKe  it  renders  them  positive,  tenacious,  and  un- 
advisablc.  A  diffident,  advisable  temper,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  the  true  foundation  of  every  worthy  accom- 
plishment, aa  it  dispose.-,  one  to  hearken  to  reason 
and  good  counsel,  and  to  act  accordingly.  Bo  al- 
ways ready  to  give  up  your  opinion  to  those  of 
greater  knowledge  and  experience  than  yourself, 
even  when  you  may  think  you  aro  in  the  right  :  you 
will  daily  grow  wiser  by  so  doing. 

Letter  from  a  Father  to  Ms  Daughter. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
LABOUR  SAVING  MACHINERY. 

(Continued  from  page  386.) 

We  have  shown  that  the  use  of  machinery 
in  the  production  of  two  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  is  essential  to  their  cheap  and  abun- 
dant supply,  and  of  course  to  their  uni- 
versal diffusion  among  the  population  of  Eng- 
land, and  that  at  the  same  time  the  number 
of  labourers,  so  far  from  being  diminished,  is 
abundantly  increased  by  the  employment  of 
machines — it  is  now  our  purpose  to  demon- 
strate, that  the  same  principles  are  applicable 
to  every  other  species  of  human  industry. 
By  no  class  of  the  English  operatives  has 
more  hostility  been  manifested  to  machines 
than  by  the  agriculturists  ;  for  in  that  country 
farming  has  assumed  the  rank  of  a  science, 
and  machinery  does  much  of  the  drudgery 
which  used  to  be  performed  by  human  hands. 
Improved  ploughs,  mowing  and  thrashing  ma- 
chines, drills,  and  a  variety  of  other  devices 
for  promoting  cheap  production,  are  in  con- 
stant use  ;  and  British  agriculture  is  thereby 
rendered  the  most  perfect  in  the  world.  The 
author  of  the  work  under  review  supposes 
free  license  to  be  given  to  the  labourers  to  de- 
stroy this  machinery  as  they  pleased,  and  then 
traces  the  effects  such,  a  course  of  conduct 
would  produce.  He  supposes  the  thrashing, 
winnowing,  chaff-cutting,  and  other  machines 
to  be  destroyed,  and  the  farmer  to  employ 
manual  labour  instead  of  machinery — that  is 
to  say,  to  attempt  to  lay  aside  the  cheap,  and 
betake  himself  to  the  dear  mode  of  production. 

The  machinery  we  have  just  spoken  of  be- 
ing destroyed,  the  farmer  must  set  labourers 
to  work  with  flails  and  hoes,  &c.  instead  of  his 
more  perfect  machines  ;  M  but  he  employs 
just  as  many  people  as  are  absolutely  necessary, 
and  no  more,  for  getting  his  corn  ready  for 
market,  and  for  preparing  in  a  slovenly  way 
for  seed  time."  In  a  month  or  two  it  would 
be  found  that  no  more  labourers  are  employed 
than  were  before  the  destruction  of  the  ma- 
chines ;  because,  there  are  no  drainings  nor 
hedging,  or  ditching,  or  lime-burning  going 
forward.  The  farmer  has  no  funds  to  employ 
in  such  labours ;  he  is  paying  a  great  deal 
more  money  to  produce  the  same  given  result, 
because  his  labourers  choose  to  do  his  work 
with  imperfect  instead  of  perfect  tools  ;  they 
choose  to  produce  less  than  they  did  before, 
in  the  same  time  and  with  the  same  labour, 
by  depriving  themselves  of  the  use  of  labour- 
sa  \  'i.ng  tools.  If  this  state  of  things  should  con- 
tinue till  the  next  spring,  the  price  of  grain 
would  rise,  and  many  of  the  farmers  would 
cease  to  employ  their  capital  upon  the  land, 
the  inventions  being  destroyed,  by  the  means 
of  which  they  had  been  enabled  to  make  a 
living  out  of  the  soil.  "  Others  who  have 
yielded  to  the  uproar  go  on  as  well  as  they 
can,  neglecting  a  great  many  labours  that  unite 
to  make  a  good  crop,  although  they  are  more 
and  more  pressed  upon  by  the  demand  for  la- 
bour, in  consequence  of  a  deal  of  land  going 
out  of  cultivation.  They  pay  as  long  as  they 
can  ;  they  pay  much  more  for  labour  than 
they  did  before,  but  the  prices  are  steadily 
ri-ing,  and  therefore,  though  there  is  more 
money  paid  to  a  greater  number  of  labourers, 


and  although  some  receive  higher  wages,  in 
the  common  sense  of  the  word,  than  they  did 
before  they  broke  the  machines,  they  are  in- 
finitely worse  off ;  for  the  rate  of  wages  is 
really  lower,  because  a  less  crop  is  being  pro- 
duced at  a  greater  cost,  and  the  market  price 
is  influenced  accordingly."  Eut  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  more  complex  machines  having 
thus  failed  of  its  object,  the  demand  for  manual 
labour  must  be  increased  ;  and  we  will  sup- 
pose the  machine  breakers  to  persevere  in  re- 
moving out  of  their  way  the  less  complicated 
machines. 

They  will  soon  find,  that  on  their  theory 
the  horse  is  as  great  a  foe  as  the  plough;  for  a 
horse  will  do  the  field  work  of  six  men,  and 
therefore,  according  to  their  doctrine,  the  em- 
ployment of  one  horse  destroys  the  demand 
for  the  labour  of  six  men.  If  the  farmer  went 
on  and  employed  men  in  place  of  horses,  he 
could  not  afford  to  employ  any  more  than  a 
number  whose  wages  would  amount  to  the 
price  of  keeping  the  one  horse,  which  being  a 
shilling  a  day  would  afford  that  sum  to  di- 
vide between  the  six  labourers.  In  the  midst 
of  all  this  confusion  and  dear  mode  of  culti- 
vating the  soil,  it  is  evident  that  a  great  deal  of 
land  would  lie  idle,  the  stock  of  corn  in  the 
country  decreasing  in  quantity  and  rising  high- 
er and  higher  in  price.  It  is  computed  that 
the  saving  effected  by  the  perfect  manner  in 
which  the  grain  is  sown  and  thrashed,  in  Eng- 
land amounts  to  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  whole  crop; 
so  that  an  abandonment  of  the  drills  and 
thrashing  machines  alone  would  create  a  loss 
of  enough  of  grain  to  feed  the  whole  population 
of  Great  Britain  for  a  week.  But  to  return  to 
the  machine  breakers.  "  As  the  year  ad- 
vanced, and  the  harvest  approached,  it  would 
be  discovered  that  not  one  tenth  of  the  land 
was  sown,  for  although  the  ploughs  were  gone, 
because  the  horses  were  turned  out  to  starve, 
and  there  was  plenty  of  labour  for  those  who 
chose  to  labour  for  its  own  sake,  or  at  the 
price  of  a  horse,  this  amazing  employment  for 
human  hands,  somehow  or  other,  would  not 
quite  answer  the  purpose.  It  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  the  power  of  horses,  oxen,  &lc. 
employed  in  husbandry  in  Great  Britain  is  ten 
times  the  amount  of  human  power.  If  the 
human  power  insisted  upon  doing  all  the 
worlcwiih  the  worst  tools,  the  certainty  is,  that 
not  even  one  tenth  of  the  land  could  be  culti- 
vated. Where  then  would  all  this  madness 
end  ?  In  the  starvation  of  the  labourers  them- 
selves. The  people  in  the  towns  would  pro- 
bably use  their  machines,  which  are  ships, 
waggons,  &c.  to  bring  them  as  much  of  the 
produce  of  foreign  countries  in  exchange  for 
their  manufactures  as  they  could  get,  and  the 
agricultural  labourers,  who  had  put  themselves 
out  of  the  sympathy  and  protection  of  society, 
if  they  were  allowed  to  eat  up  all  they  had 
produced  by  such  imperfect  means,  would  be 
in  an  infinitely  more  wretched  state  than  they 
could  possibly  be,  if  the  demand  for  labour 
was  many  times  less  than  it  now  is.  They 
would  be  just  in  the  condition  of  any  other 
barbarous  people  that  were  ignorant  of  the 
inventions  that  constitute  the  power  of  civili- 
zation. They  would  eat  up  the  little  corn 
which  they  raised  themselves  ;  and  have  no- 
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thing  to  give  in  exchange  for  clothes,  and 
coals,  and  candles,  and  soap,  and  tea,  and  su- 
gar, and  all  the  many  comforts  which  those 
who  are  even  the  worst  off  are  not  wholly  de- 
prived of." 

The  American  farmer  will  perceive  that 
the  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  the  use  of 
labour  saving  implements  in  our  own  country. 
The  extreme  fertility  of  most  of  our  new 
lands,  and  the  great  quantity  in  cultivation, 
together  with  the  thinness  of  the  population 
in  many  places,  have  not  been  favourable  to  the 
most  perfect  system  of  agriculture,  or  indeed 
rendered  the  more  complicated  machinery 
necessary  :  but  yet  even  here,  horses,  ploughs, 
harrows,  waggons,  and  many  other  means  of 
abridging  human  toil,  are  considered  indispen- 
sable, and  the  experience  of  the  older  portions 
of  our  country  is  constantly  showing,  that  the 
rude  implements  of  our  forefathers,  must  be 
superseded  by  those  which  render  labour  more 
productive,  in  order  to  feed  a  population  daily 
becoming  more  numerous  and  dense.  Who 
would  think  of  abandoning  our  improved 
ploughs,  harrows,  fans,  our  good  roads,  ca- 
nals, &c.  in  order  to  increase  the  amount  of  hu- 
man labour?  It  would  strike  the  mind  of  every 
farmer  instantly,  that  with  a  dearer  mode  of 
production,  the  employment  of  more  hands, 
and  with  greater  cost  and  difficulty  in  getting 
his  produce  to  market,  his  business  would 
not  yield  him  a  living — that  he  would  produce 
less,  get  his  farm  into  a  worse  state  every 
year,  have  less  to  sell  or  exchange  for  the 
conveniences  of  life,  live  in  a  more  uncomfort- 
able manner,  and  finally  be  enabled  to  employ 
and  pay  fewer  labourers,  than  he  did  before  the 
abandonment  of  labour  saving  implements. 

In  preparing  grain  for  use  we  are  largely 
indebted  to  machinery.  The  hand  mills  em- 
ployed among  the  ancients  required  extreme 
drudgery  to  procure  a  very  limited  amount  of 
flour  at  a  dear  rate.  The  use  of  water  power 
and  more  complicated  machines  has  released 
women  and  slaves  from  this  toil,  increased  the 
quantity,  improved  the  quality,  and  diminished 
the  cost  of  the  first  necessary  of  life.  Who 
would  think  of  abolishing  mills  and  water 
wheels,  in  order  to  employ  more  people  in 
grinding  our  flour  by  hand-mills  ? 

The  people  in  small  villages,  and  in  scatter- 
ed habitations  in  the  country,  do  not  perceive 
so  directly  and  visibly  many  of  the  benefits  of 
machinery  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns. 
They  receive  their  clothing  and  other  articles 
which  the^machines  produce  at  a  cheap  rate, 
but  the  machines  are  not  so  immediately  be- 
fore their  eyes  as  if  they  lived  in  the  towns; 
neither  are  there  so  many  labour  saving  de- 
vices employed  in  the  country  as  in  towns. 
Witness,  for  instance,  the  machinery  put  in  op- 
eration to  supply  large  cities  with  that  indis- 
pensable article  to  human  existence  and  com- 
fort— good  and  wholesome  water. 

"  Drawing  water"  is  alluded  to  in  the  holy 
Scriptures  as  a  painfully  laborious  occupation, 
and  without  the  aid  of  machinery,  the  supply 
of  a  large  city,  or  even  of  a  few  families,  would 
be  a  very  toilsome  business.  Take  away  the 
pump  which  is  at  the  door  of  every  decent  farm- 
house, or  even  the  common  bucket  and  wind- 
lass, and  cause  the  families  to  supply  them- 


selves by  drawing  water  from  the  well  with- 
out any  implements  but  their  hands  and  a  buc- 
ket, or  in  bringing  it  from  a  remote  creek,  or 
spring,  the  obvious  consequence  would  be,  that 
either  a  very  scanty  supply  must  be  obtained, 
and  with  greater  labour  than  it  could  be  pro- 
cured by  the  use  of  that  labour  saving  machine, 
the  pump,  or  that  a  large  portion  of  the  time 
of  some  individual  must  be  taken  from  profita- 
ble occupation  whereby  the  earnings  of  the 
family  would  be  increased,  and  applied  to  an 
unprofitable  and  laborious  business,  which 
would  be  better  achieved  by  means  of  a  very 
common  invention.  In  large  cities  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water  is  essential  to  the  comfort, 
health,  and  safety  of  the  inhabitants.  If  they 
are  built  at  a  distance  from  a  stream,  the  poor 
suffer  more  from  the  deficiency  of  water  than 
even  the  want  of  bread,  or  clothes.  In  some  cities 
of  Spain,  for  instance,  at  peculiar  seasons  of 
the  year,  the  water  is  as  dear  as  wine,  little  or 
no  machinery  being  used  to  obtain  a  copious 
supply.  In  London,  on  the  contrary,  water  is 
so  plentiful  that  29  millions  of  gallons  are  daily 
distributed  to  the  inhabitants,  which,  at  the 
rate  of  150,000  houses,  gives  each  house  about 
200  gallons  per  day.  In  Philadelphia,  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  supply  and  use  of  water  but 
the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  inhabitants.  In 
both  these  towns  this  copious  supply  is  the  ef- 
fect of  machinery.  By  its  aid,  water  is  car- 
ried not  only  into  the  kitchens  and  ground-floors 
of  houses,  but  even  into  the  upper  rooms,  saving 
the  labour  of  carrying  itthereby  hand.  All  this  is 
done  in  London  at  the  average  cost  to  each  house 
ofabout  three  centsperday — in  Philadelphia,  at 
about  the  cost  of  1|  cents.  Who  can  visit  the 
simple,  ingenious,  and  powerful  apparatus  in 
use  at  Fair  Mount,  behold  the  force  of  the  wa- 
ter-wheels, the  immense  power  of  the  pumps 
carrying  the  water  of  the  Schuylkill  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill,  from  whence,  by  a  series  of  60 
or  80  miles  of  large,  besides  innumerable  small 
pipes,  it  enters  every  dwelling,  diffusing  health, 
comfort,  and  security  from  fire,  without  the  ap- 
plication of  any  human  labour,  from  the  time  it 
leaves  the  river  until  it  reaches  its  various  desti- 
nations, and  remain  insensible  of  the  incal- 
culable benefits  that  a  kind  Providence  has  be- 
stowed upon  man  by  giving  him  the  power  to 
construct  machinery  ?  Who  could  possibly  be- 
lieve that  it  would  conduce  to  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, or  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
the  poor  or  the  rich,  to  lay  aside  this  machinery, 
and  employ  labourers  to  bring  water  from  the 
river  in  buckets  or  barrels,  or  to  obtain  a  pre- 
carious supply  from  pumps  ? 

The  very  suggestion  is  preposterous,  and  yet 
wherein  does  the  employment  of  labour  saving 
machinery,  in  obtaining  an  abundant  and  cheap 
supply  of  water,  differ  from  the  employment  of 
other  labour  saving  machinery,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  an  abundant  and  cheap  supply  of  food 
and  clothing?  We  prefer  using  our  water-works 
at  Fair  Mount  to  bringing  water  in  buckets,  for 
no  other  reason  than  because  we  get  more  wa- 
ter, and  obtain  it  vastly  cheaper  by  the  former 
than  by  the  latter  plan.  We  prefer  procuring 
food  by  a  perfect  rather  than  an  imperfect  sys- 
tem of  agriculture,  and  clothing,  by  perfect,  ra- 
ther than  imperfect  machinery,  because  we  get 
more  food  and  cheaper,  and  more  clothing  and 


cheaper  by  the  former  than  the  latter  pro- 
cesses. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  subject  which 
we  have  been  considering,  I  will  offer  in  a 
condensed  form  some  of  the  reasonings  of  the 
author  we  are  reviewing.  Before  machinery 
brought  water  to  the  houses  of  the  Londoners, 
they  must  have  had  recourse  to  the  river  or  to 
springs  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  when  they 
thus  procured  water,  there  must  have  been  a 
vast  amount  of  human  labour  performed  by  the 
water  carriers ; — when  the  pipes  were  laid 
and  the  engines  set  to  work,  and  two  hundred 
gallons  a  day  furnished  by  these  means,  at  a 
,cost  of  two  pence  per  day — the  citizens  must 
have  dismissed  these  water  carriers,  or  if  from 
false  notions  about  machinery  they  continued 
to  employ  them,  they  must  have  contented 
themselves  with  one  gallon  instead  of  two  hun- 
dred per  day  ;  or  if  they  consumed  a  larger 
quantity,  and  continued  to  pay  the  price  of 
bringing  it  to  them  by  hand,  they  must  have 
hadthe  less  to  spend  for  food,  clothing,  fuel,  and 
other  comforts  which  they  now  obtain  by  the 
saving  in  the  article  of  water.  "  To  have  had 
for  each  house  two  hundred  gallons  of  water, 
and  in  having  this  two  hundred  gallons  to  have 
had  the  cleanliness  and  health  which  result 
from  its  use,  would  have  been  utterly  impos- 
sible. At  two  pence  per  gallon,  which  would 
not  have  been  a  large  price,  considering  the 
distances  to  which  it  must  have  been  carried, 
the  same  supply  of  water  would  have  cost 
about  nine  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  and 
would  have  employed,  at  the  wages  of  two 
shillings  per  day,  more  than  one-half  of  all  the 
present  inhabitants  of  London,  or  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  people,  that  is,  about  four  times 
the  number  of  able  bodied  men  altogether  con- 
tained in  the  metropolis.  Such  a  supply  there- 
fore would  have  been  utterly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. To  have  supplied  one  gallon  instead  of 
two  hundred  gallons  to  each  house,  at  the  same 
rate  of  wages,  would  have  required  the  labour 
of  twelve  thousand  men.  It  is  evident,  that 
even  this  number  could  not  have  been  employ- 
ed in  such  an  office  ;  because,  had  there  been 
no  means  of  supplying  London  with  water  but 
the  means  of  human  hands,  London  could  not 
have  increased  to  one-twentieth  of  its  present 
size  ;  there  would  not  have  been  one-twenti- 
eth part  of  the  population  to  have  been  suppli- 
ed, and  therefore  six  hundred  water  carriers 
would  have  been  an  ample  proportion  to  this 
population." 

"  There  is  now,  certainly,  no  labour  to  be 
performed  by  water  carriers.  But  suppose 
that  five  hundred  years  ago,  when  there  were 
a  small  number  of  persons  who  gained  their 
living  by  such  drudgery,  they  had  determined, 
with  as  much  justice  and  reason  as  the  pre- 
sent breakers  of  machinery,  to  prevent  the 
bringing  of  water  by  pipes  into  London-  Sup- 
pose also  that  they  had  succeeded,  and  that  up 
to  the  present  day  we  had  no  pipes,  or  other 
mechanical  aids  for  the  supplying  the  water. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  if  this  misfortune  had 
happened — if  the  welfare  of  the  many  had  been 
retarded  by  the  ignorance  of  the  few7 — London, 
as  we  have  already  shown,  would  not  have  had 
a  twentieth  part  of  its  present  population,  and 
the  population  of  every  other  town  depending, 
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as  population  does,  upon  the  increase  of  profit- 
able labour,  could  never  have  gone  forward. 
How  then  would  the  case  have  stood  as  to  the 
amount  of  labour  engaged  in  the  supply  of 
water  ?  A  few  hundred,  at  the  utmost  a  few 
thousand  carriers  of  water,  would  have  been 
employed  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  while  the 
smelters  and  founders  of  iron,  of  which  wa- 
ter pipes  are  made,  the  labourers  who  lay 
down  these  pipes,  the  founders  of  lead  who 
make  the  service  pipes,  and  the  plumbers  who 
apply  them  ;  the  carriers,  whether  by  water  or 
land,  who  are  engaged  in  bringing  them  to 
the  towns,  the  manufacturers  of  the  engines 
which  raise  the  water,  the  builders  of  the  hou-» 
ses  in  which  the  engines  stand, — these  and  ma- 
ny other  labourers  and  mechanics,  who  directly 
and  indirectly  contribute  to  the  same  public 
advantage,  could  never  have  been  called  into 
employment.  To  have  continued  to  use  the 
power  of  the  water  carriers,  would  have  ren- 
dered the  commodity  two  hundred  times  dear- 
er than  it  is  supplied  by  mechanical  power. 

"  The  present  cheapness  of  production,  by 
meehanical  power,  supplies  employment  to  an 
infinitely  greater  number  of  persons,  than  could 
■have  been  required  by  a  perseverance  in  the 
xude  and  wasteful  system  which  belonged  to 
former  ages  of  ignorance  and  wretchednes." 

For  "The  Friend." 
ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE  LIFE  IN  THE  POLAR 
REGIONS. 

(Continued  from  page  387.) 

"  There  is  a  considerable  variety  of  whales. 
The  balcena  physalis,  {balcenoptera  gibbar  of 
La  Cepede,)  called  by  the  sailors  razor-back, 
is  considerably  larger  than  the  mysticetus ; 
and  though  his  circumference  be  smaller,  he 
is  on  the  whole  a  still  longer  and  more  power- 
ful animal.  He  is  also  swifter,  swimming  at 
the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour  ;  and  Scores- 
by  has  seen  him,  when  struck  with  a  harpoon, 
run  off  480  fathoms  of  line  in  a  minute.  An 
individual  of  this  species,  found  dead  in  Da- 
vis's-Straits,  measured  105  feet  in  length  ;  he 
i  b,  however,  a  dangerous  species  to  attack,  as, 
by  (he  extreme  rapidity  of  his  motion,  he  often 
breaks  the  line,  or  obliges  the  sailors  to  cut  it 
in  order  to  escape  destruction.  Martens  men- 
tions a  whale  of  this  kind,  which  dragged  a 
boat  with  its  crew  among  loose  ice,  where 
they  all  perished.  As  this  fish  contains  only 
ten  or  twelve  tons  of  oil,  of  an  inferior  quality, 
the  whalers  generally  shun  his  encounter,  un- 
less when  they  are  disposed  for  a  daring  ad- 
venture, or  mistake  him,  as  they  frequently  do, 
for  a  mysticetus.  Besides  the  two  pectoral 
fins,  he  has  a  horny  protuberance  or  fin  at  the 
extremity  of  the  back,  which  part  of  the  body, 
instead  of  being  round  as  in  the  mysticetus, 
rises  into  a  narrow  ridge.  The  balcena  mus- 
culus,  or  broad-nosed  whale,  the  balcena  ros- 
trata,  or  beaked  whale,  and  the  balcena  boops, 
or  finner,  may  be  considered  as  razor-backs 
on  a  smaller  sale,  with  certain  specific  dis- 
tinctions. It  is  usually  those  smaller  whales 
that  frequent  the  coasts  of  Norway  and  Shet- 
land, and  sometimes  make  their  appearance 
in  the  British  firths  ;  but  neither  they  nor  the 
physalis  ever  attract  the  attention  of  an  ex- 
perienced fisher. 


"  The  only  species,  besides  the  mysticetus, 
which  is  the  object  of  regular  whaling  opera- 
tions, is  the  cachalot  (jphysetermicrops)  or  sper- 
maceti whale.  This  variety  occurs  occasion- 
ally in  the  northern  seas,  especially  on  the 
American  coast,  but  abounds  (Shiefly  in  the 
waters  bordering  on  the  antarctic  zone,  and 
is  the  raain  object  of  pursuit  in  the  southern 
fishery.  The  cachalot,  according  to  the  de- 
scription of  De  Reste  and  others,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  long  row  of  teeth  on  the  lower 
and  none  on  the  upper  jaw  ;  the  back  has  a 
peculiar  form,  with  a  small  bunch  behind  :  the 
tail  is  of  extraordinary  breadth.  The  cacha- 
lot appears  in  large  herds,  while  the  mystice- 
tus, called  by  our  fishers  the  right  whale,  is 
found  usually  single.  These  bands  very  often 
amount  to  two  hundred,  which  are  said  to  be 
mostly  female,  under  the  guidance  usually  of 
a  male  of  very  large  dimensions.  To  attack 
them  is  a  formidable  undertaking  ;  but  suc- 
cess is  very  advantageous,  since  ten  or  twelve 
sometimes  fall  in  one  encounter.  The  perils 
and  adventures  of  this  fishery  are  described  as 
almost  exceeding  belief.  The  quantity  of  oil 
is  much  smaller  than  in  the  mysticetus,  not 
usually  exceeding  three  tons  ;  but,  from  its 
being  mixed  with  the  substance  called  sper- 
maceti, is  far  superior  in  value.  The  latter 
kind  of  oil,  while  warm,  is  fluid ;  but  on 
being  poured  into  hot  water,  it  congeals  into 
large  flakes.  This  whale  yields  also  the  pe- 
culiar aromatic  substance  called  ambergris. 

"  Another  species,  called  the  narwal,  about 
sixteen  feet  long  and  eight  in  circumference, 
appears  to  differ  little  from  a  small  whale,  ex- 
cept in  a  tusk  projecting  from  his  upper  jaw, 
three  to  ten  feet  in  length,  which,  suggesting 
to  the  sailors  the  idea  of  a  horn,  has  procu- 
red for  him  the  appellation  of  the  sea-unicorn. 
He  is  swift,  yet  is  taken  without  much  diffi- 
culty, and  yields  two  or  three  tons  of  very 
fine  oil.  The  dolphin,  another  cetaceous  an- 
imal of  poetic  fame,  occasionally  occurs  ;  and 
the  grampus  appears  often  in  numerous  herds, 
guided  by  some  of  larger  size.  The  beluga, 
or  white  whale,  is  also  a  small  species,  dis- 
tinguished chiefly  by  its  colour. 

"  All  the  shores  and  borders  of  the  arctic 
zone  are  crowded  with  huge  amphibious  races, 
which  appear  to  form  an  intermediate  link  be- 
tween whales  and  quadrupeds,  the  mammalia 
of  the  sea  and  those  of  the  land.  Among 
these  is  to  be  distinguished  the  morse  or  wal- 
rus, {trichecus  rosmarus,)  which  bears  such  a 
resemblance  to  our  domestic  quadrupeds,  that 
sailors,  according  to  their  various  impres- 
sions, have  given  it  the  title  of  sea-horse  or 
sea-cow.  It  is  a  large,  shapeless,  unwieldy 
creature,  12  to  15  feet  in  length,  and  from  8 
to  10  in  circumference  ;  the  head  small,  the 
limbs  short,  of  an  intermediate  character  be- 
tween fins  and  legs.  As  a  defence  against  the 
extreme  cold,  these  animals  not  only  have 
skins  an  inch  thick,  covered  with  close  hair, 
but  enjoy  like  the  other  cetacea  a  coating 
of  oilv  fat,  with  which  their  bodies  are  com- 
pletely enveloped.  Thus  cased,  they  lie 
stretched  on  the  ice  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
without  suffering  any  inconvenience.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  of  the  walrus,  how- 
ever, consists  in  two  teeth  or  tusks,  which  pro- 


ject in  a  curved  line  from  the  upper  jaw,  and 
are  nearly  two  feet  in  length.  They  are  of  a 
beautiful  white  bone,  almost  equal  to.  ivory, 
and  much  used  in  the  fabrication  of  artificial 
teeth.  The  front  face,  when  seen  at  a  little 
distance,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
human  ;  and  its  appearance  is  suspected  to 
have  sometimes  given  rise  to  the  fanciful  re- 
ports of  mermaids  seen  in  the  northern  seas. 
Like  all  the  cetaceous  tribes,  to  which  the 
walrus  is  allied,  he  is  disposed  to  be  peaceful 
and  harmless.  Captain  Parry  describes  the 
supine  security  with  which  a  number  of  them 
lay  on  the  ice,  piled  over  each  other,  without 
discomposing  themselves  at  the  approach  of  a 
party  armed  for  their  destruction.  But  they 
were  doubtless  not  aware  of  the  deadly  wea- 
pons with  which  man  is  armed,  while  his 
physical  aspect  displays  nothing  with  which 
they  might  not  deem  themselves  fully  qualified 
to  cope.  In  Spitzbergen,  where  they  have 
been  long  the  object  of  chase  to  the  Russian 
hunters,  they  are  reported  to  keep  very  strict 
watch  ;  it  being  said  that  one  stands  guard 
while  the  others  sleep.  Even  when  sensible 
of  danger,  they  are  not  forward  to  face  it,  but 
rather  shun  the  attacks  by  rushing  beneath  the 
ice,  when  those  behind,  with  their  tusks,  urge 
forward  their  companions.  Yet  when  at  length 
compelled  to  combat,  they  give  battle  with  the  ut 
most  coolness  and  courage;  they  then  stand  firm 
by  each  other,  rush  in  one  united  body  against  the 
boats,  and,  striking  with  their  tusks,  endeavour 
to  overset  them.  When  repulsed  too,  they 
repeatedly  rally,  and  yield  finally  only  to  the 
fire-arms  of  Europeans,  or  to  the  stratagems 
of  the  Esquimaux.  Maternal  tenderness,  and 
the  determination  with  which  the  female  de- 
fends her  young,  are  equally  conspicuous  in 
them  as  in  members  of  the  whale  species. 

"  The  seal,  an  animal  well  known  to  all  the 
shores  of  Europe,  need  not  be  particularly  de- 
scribed. The  arctic  species  are  distinguished 
by  their  very  great  numbers,  and  by  the  vari- 
ous, or  rather  universal  purposes  to  which 
they  are  applied  by  the  Esquimaux.  They 
furnish  food  for  his  table,  oil  for  his  lamp, 
clothing  for  his  person  ;  even  their  bones  and 
skin  supply  materials  for  his  light  portable 
boats  and  his  summer  tents. 

"  Before  quitting  the  polar  seas,  we  must 
notice  another  inhabitant,  whose  migrations 
render  it  familiar  to  all  the  coasts  of  Europe. 
These  waters,  as  already  observed,  apparently 
so  chill  and  ungenial,  contain  not  only  an 
ample  store  of  animal  life,  but  a  yast  super- 
abundance, with  which  they  supply  all  the 
seas  of  the  temperate  climates.  From  them 
in  particular,  if  we  may  believe  the  Dutch 
writers,  are  derived  the  extensive  and  valuable 
tribes  of  the  herring.  Their  immense  bands 
break  up  from  their  frozen  depths  about  Ja- 
nuary, and  in  March  appear  on  the  coasts  of 
Iceland.  Their  column  at  this  time,  confined 
between  Greenland  and  the  North  cape,  is 
of  comparatively  small  breadth,  but  so  dense 
that  the  water  is  darkened  by  them  ;  any 
wooden  vessel  let  down  brings  up  several  : 
they  may  even  be  taken  by  the  stroke  of  a  lance. 
They  follow  certain  of  their  number  larger 
than  the  rest,  called  kings.  These  kings  are 
held  in  much  respect  by  the  Dutch,  who  stu- 
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diously  spare  their  majesties,  and  even  liberate 
them  when  found  in  the  net,  lest,  deprived  of 
this  royal  guidance,  the  nation  should  not  find 
the  way  to  their  accustomed  haunts.  After 
emerging  from  the  Greenland  sea,  the  great 
army  divides  into  two  wings,  of  which  the 
right  and  largest  bears  down  directly  upon 
Scotland  ;  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
which  it  forms  that  immense  field,  in  which 
the  Dutch  for  so  many  years  carried  on  their 
great  national  fishery.  They  are  now  rivalled 
by  the  boatmen  of  Wick  and  Thurso.  A  detach- 
ment smaller  in  number,  but  some  of  which 
attain  to  superior  excellence,  fills  the  western 
bays  of  Scotland,  and,  passing  along  Ireland, 
reaches  the  neighbouring  coast  of  France. 
Meantime  the  left  or  smaller  wing,  after 
ranging  the  Norwegian  shore,  has  entered  the 
Baltic.  In  July,  all  these  advancing  legions 
halt,  and  by  an  unknown  impulse  begin  to 
retrace  their  course  towards  their  northern 
home.  De  Reste  considers  it  certain,  that 
herrings,  in  returning,  have  a  general  point 
of  rendezvous  not  yet  discovered  ;  but  it 
should  seem  that  only  the  actual  discovery  of 
this  rendezvous  can  ascertain  its  existence. 
However,  about  the  end  of  September  they 
reach  their  residence  beneath  the  ices  of  the 
pole,  where  they  remain  three  months  ;  all 
the  rest  of  the  year  being  spent  in  wandering 
over  the  face  of  the  ocean. 

"  Although  the  object  of  Providence  in 
leading  the  herring  this  immense  annual  round 
is  doubtless  that  of  furnishing  food  to  nume- 
rous animals,  and  especially  to  man,  yet  the 
immediate  impulse  by  which  they  are  urged  to 
so  extensive  and  regular  a  movement  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  controversy.  Anderson 
supposes  that  they  fly  before  the  numerous 
large  fishes  which  fill  the  Arctic  seas,  and  by 
which  they  are  pursued  and  devoured,  and 
that  they  form  themselves  into  close  bands 
with  a  view  to  self-defence.  But  the  regular 
course  which  they  follow,  year  after  year,  and 
their  constant  return  at  a  fixed  period,  sug- 
gests nothing  of  that  tumultuous  flight  which 
such  a  panic  would  have  prompted.  It  seems 
more  probable,  that  they  are  led  by  those  in- 
stincts which  guide  fishes  to  deposit  their 
spawn  in  places  remote  and  dissimilar  to  their 
usual  abode.  The  female  herring,  when  ta- 
ken on  the  coasts  of  Britain,  is  found  com- 
monly to  contain  a  roe,  and  as  this  roe  com- 
prises the  embryo  of  ten  thousand  future  her- 
rings, such  a  prodigious  fecundity  easily  re- 
pairs all  the  havock  committed  upon  the 
species,  not  only  by  its  brethren  of  the  deep, 
but  also  by  the  ingenuity  of  man  constantly 
exerted  for  its  capture  and  destruction." 

(To  be  continued.) 

Not  those  to  whom  the  cup  of  joy  is  given, 

Alone  are  blest, — alone  the  care  of  Heaven  ; 

Those  happier  oft  in  its  unerring  eye, 

Whom  pride  disdainful  views,  and  passes  by  ! 

To  whom  assign'd  the  nobler  task  belongs 

Of  virtue  struggling  through  surrounding  wrongs  ! 

Old  Magazine. 

*»  A  professor  of  Christianity  and  a  follower  of  Christ, 
may  be  very  different  characters.  Even  as  many  are 
called  nobles,  who  have  nothing  of  nobility  about 
them  but  the  title. — Dillwyn, 


For  "The  Friend 
THE  MINISTRY  OF  WOMEN. 

John  Locke,  whilst  engaged  in  writing  his 
notes  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  was  at  a 
meeting  where  Rebecca  Collier  and  Rachel 
Bracken  were  engaged  in  religious  service  ; 
after  hearing  them  he  became  convinced  of 
their  commission  to  publish  the  gospel,  and 
thereupon  altered  his  notes  on  the  11th  ch. 
of  1st  Cor.  in  favour  of  women's  preaching. 
Apprehending  that  it  may  be  instructive  and 
interesting  to  many,  even  amongst  ourselves, 
to  know  the  reasons  which  this  learned  man 
assigns  for  a  practice  peculiar  to  the  Society 
of  Friends,  his  observations  are  transcribed 
for  "The  Friend."  W 

"  This  about  women  seeming  as  difficult  a 
passage  as  most  in  St.  Paul's  epistles,  I  crave 
leave  to  premise  some  few  considerations, 
which  I  hope  may  conduce  to  the  clearing  of 
it. 

"  1  st.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  the  custom  of 
women  who  appeared  in  public  to  be  vailed, 
v.  13.  16.  Therefore  it  could  be  no  question 
at  all,  whether  they  ought  to  be  vailed  when 
they  assisted  at  prayers  and  praises  in  the 
public  assemblies  ;  or  if  that  were  the  thing 
intended  by  the  apostle,  it  had  been  much 
easier,  shorter,  and  plainer  for  him  to  have 
said,  that  women  should  be  covered  in  the 
assemblies. 

"  2d.  It  is  plain  that  this  covering  the  head  in 
women,  is  restrained  to  some  particular  ac- 
tions which  they  performed  in  the  assembly, 
expressed  by  the  words  praying,  prophesying, 
v.  4.  5.  which,  whatever  they  signify,  must 
have  the  same  meaning,  applied  to  the  wo- 
men in  the  5th  verse,  that  they  have  when 
applied  to  the  men  in  the  4th  verse,  &.c. 
The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is,  what  is 
here  to  be  understood  by  praying  and  pro- 
phesying. And  that  seems  to  me,  the  per- 
forming some  public  action  in  the  assembly, 
by  some  one  person,  which  was  for  that  time 
peculiar  to  that  person,  and  whilst  it  lasted 
the  rest  of  the  assembly  silently  assisted,  &c. 
As  to  prophesying,  the  apostle  in  express 
words  tells  us,  ch.  xiv.  3  &  12,  that  it  was 
speaking  in  the  assembly.  The  same  is  evi- 
dent as  to  praying,  that  the  apostle  means  by 
it  publicly,  with  an  audible  voice  in  the  con- 
gregation, ch.  xiv.  19. 

"  Prophesying,  as  St.  Paul  tells  us,  ch.  xiv.  3, 
was  speaking  unto  others  to  edification,  ex- 
hortation and  comfort.  There  be  two  places 
wherein  the  apostle  forbids  women  to  speak 
in  the  church,  1st  Cor.  xiv.  34,  35,  and  Tim. 
ii.  11,  12.  He  that  shall  attentively  read  and 
compare  them  together  may  observe,  that  the 
silence  enjoined  the  women,  is  for  a  mark 
of  their  subjection  to  the  men  :  and  there- 
fore what  in  the  one  is  expressed  by  keeping 
silence  and  not  speaking,  but  being  under 
obedience,  in  the  other  is  called,  being  in  si- 
lence with  all  subjection,  not  teaching,  nor 
usurping  authority  over  the  man.  The  wo- 
men in  the  churches  were  not  to  assume  the 
personage  of  doctor,  or  speak  there  as 
teacher :  this  carried  with  it  the  appearance 
of  superiority,  and  was  forbidden.  But  yet, 
though  they  were  not  to  speak  in  the  church 


in  their  own  names,  or  as  if  they  were  raised 
by  the  franchises  of  Christianity  to  such  an 
equality  with  the  men,  that  where  know- 
ledge, or  presumption  of  their  own  abili- 
ties, emboldened  them  to  it,  they  might 
take  upon  them  to  be  teachers  and  instruc- 
tors of  the  congregation,  or  at  least  might 
enter  into  questionings  and  debates  there. 
This  would  have  too  great  an  air  of  standing 
upon  even  ground  with  the  men,  and  would 
not  have  well  comported  with  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  sex.  But  yet  this  subordination, 
which  God,  for  order's  sake,  had  instituted  in 
the  world,  hindered  not,  but  that  by  the  su- 
pernatural gifts  of  the  spirit,  he  might  make 
use  of  the  weaker  sex,  to  any  extraordinary 
function  whenever  he  thought  fit,  as  well  as 
he  did  of  the  men.  But  yet  when  they  thus 
either  prayed,  or  prophesied,  by  the  motion 
and  impulse  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  care  was  ta- 
ken that,  whilst  they  were  obeying  God,  who 
was  pleased  by  his  spirit  to  set  them  a  speak- 
ing, the  subjection  of  their  sex  should  not  be 
forgotten,  but  owned  and  preserved  by  their 
being  covered.  The  Christian  religion  was 
not  to  give  offence  by  any  appearance  or 
suspicion  that  it  took  away  the  subordination 
of  women,  and  set  them  at  liberty  from  their 
natural  subjection  to  the  man,  and  therefore 
we  see  that  in  both  these  cases  the  aim  was 
to  maintain  and  secure  the  confessed  superi- 
ority and  dominion  of  the  man,  and  not  permit 
it  to  be  invaded  so  much  as  in  appearance. 
Hence  the  arguments  in  the  one  case  for 
covering,  and  in  the  other  for  silence,  are  all 
drawn  from  the  natural  superiority  of  the 
man  and  the  subjection  of  the  woman.  In 
the  one  the  woman  without  an  extraordinary 
call  was  to  keep  silence  as  a  mark  of  her 
subjection.  In  the  other,  where  she  was  to 
speak  by  an  extraordinary  call  and  commis 
sion  from  God,  she  was  yet  to  continue  the 
profession  of  her  subjection  by  keeping  her- 
self covered.  Here  by  the  way  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  there  was  extraordinary  praying 
to  God  by  the  impulse  of  the  Spirit,  as  well 
as  speaking  unto  men  for  their  edification, 
exhortation  and  comfort.  See  ch.  xiv.  15. 
Romans  viii.  26.    Jude  20. 

It  will  be  a  suitable  occasion  to  introduce  a 
communication  from  another  correspondent, 
connected  with  the  same  event,  which  we  have 
had  for  some  time  on  file,  and  in  reference  to 
bjjth,  may  observe,  that,  although  it  is  certain- 
ly interesting  to  find  that  so  capacious,  pro- 
found, and  investigating  a  mind  as  that  of 
Locke,  agreed  with  us  on  the  subject  of  wo- 
men's preaching,  we  rest  not  our  opinion,  in 
this  matter,  upon  any  such  contingency  ;  not 
doubting,  that  it  is  fully  sustained  by  various 
passages,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, strengthened  also  by.  the  experience 
long  enjoyed  by  our  religious  Society,  of  the 
rich  blessing  derived  to  the  church  through 
that  medium.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
often  been  with  us  a  source  of  wonder,  that 
other  Christian  denominations  do  so  strenu- 
ously stand  opposed  to  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  of  regret,  that  by  that  means  they 
should  shut  themselves  out  from  much  good, 
'.which  otherwise  they  might  receive.  —Ed. 
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To  the  Editor  of  "The  Friend." 

The  following  copy  of  a  letter  of  John 
Locke,  will  probably  be  acceptable  to  the 
readers  of  "The  Friend:"  il  has  long  been 
known  as  a  curiosity  in  the  possession  of  some 
members  of  our  Society  in  England.  I  think 
few  persons  would  de  disposed  to  doubt  its 
authenticity  on  the  bare  perusal  of  the  letter, 
who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  style  of 
correspondence  of  that  eminent  literary  cha- 
racter :  I  believe  it  is  not  given  by  Lord  King, 
in  his  recent  publication  of  Locke's  memoirs; 
but  I  have  no  doubt  Lord  King  himself  would, 
without  any  other  authority  than  the  style  and 
tenor  of  the  letter,  pronounce  it  to  be  genu- 
ine ;  the  lively  turn  given  to  the  correct  and 
religious  sentiments  expressed  in  thus  treating 
with  his  well-esteemed  female  Friends,  I  think 
at  once  indicates  the  style  of  John  Locke. 

B. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  John  Locke,  to  two  Women 
Friends,  (Rebecca  Collier  and  her  companion  Ra- 
chel Bracken,)  with  a  paper  of  Sweetmeats  to  each. 

Gray's  Inn,  London,  Nov.  21sl,  1699. 
My  Sweet  Friends, 

A  paper  of  sweetmeats  by  the  bearer  to  at- 
tend your  journey,  comes  to  testify  the  sweet- 
ness I  found  in  your  society.  I  admire  no 
converse  like  that  of  Christian  freedom  ;  and 
I  fear  no  bondage  like  that  of  pride  and  pre- 
judice. I  now  see  that  acquaintance  by  sight 
cannot  reach  the  height  of  enjoyment,  which 
acquaintance  by  knowledge  arrives  unto. 
Outward  hearing  may  misguide  us,  but  inter- 
nal knowledge  cannot  err  : — we  have  some- 
thing of  what  we  shall  have  hereafter  to  know, 
as  we  are  known  ;  and  of  this,  we,  with  our 
other  friends,  were  even  at  the  first  view  mu- 
tual partakers  : — and  the  more  there  is  of  this 
in  the  life,  the  less  we  need  enquire  of  what 
nation,  country,  party,  or  persuasion  our 
friends  are  ; — for  our  own  knowledge  is  more 
sure  than  another's  is  to  us, — this  we  know 
when  we  have  believed. 

Now  the  God  of  all  grace  grant  that  you 
may  hold  fast  that  rare  grace  of  love  and  cha- 
rity— that  unbiassed  and  unbounded  love, 
which,  if  it  decay  not,  will  spring  up  mightily, 
as  the  waters  of  the  sanctuary  higher  and 
higher,  till  you,  with  the  universal  church, 
swim  together  in  the  ocean  of  divine  love. — 
Women,  indeed,  had  the  honour  of  first 
publishing  the  resurrection  of  the  God  of  love, 
— why  not  again  the  resurrection  of  the  spirit 
of  love  ? — and  let  all  the  disciples  of  Christ 
rejoice  therein,  as  doth  your  partner 

John  Locke. 

This  letter  was  sent  to  the  above  named 
Friends,  after  a  meeting  in  London.  Locke 
was  at  the  meeting  himself,  and  took  particu- 
lar notice  of  them  ; — and  it  was  said  that  Kinrr 
William  the  3d  was  there  incognito. 


SOUND,  SCRIPTURAL  VIEWS  OP  EARLY  FRIENDS 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE,  DE- 
DUCED FROM  THEIR  PUBLIC  PREACHING. 
(Continued  from  page  391.) 
Extracts  from  a  Sermon  preached  by  William  Penn, 
upon  occasion  of  the  death  of  Rebecca  Travers,  an 
aged  servant  of  God,  June  19,  1688. 
"•  That  you  may  not  be  shaken  with  every 
wind  of  doctrine,  know  that  the  foundation  of 
God  standeth  sure,  that  is,  his  Word  that  was 
in  the  beginning  with  God,  that  Word  that  was 
God.    In  this  eternal  Word,  which  is  God, 
know  your  dwelling  and  habitation,  and  wait 
upon  God  in  it.    It  was  David's  buckler,  his 
shield  and  strong  tower ;  it  was  his  rock. 
God  set  his  feet  upon  a  rock,  that  is  higher 
than  man's  power,  and  all  man's,  wisdom  and 
strength.    In  this  the  righteous  begin  ;  in  this 
they  travel  on.    Blessed  are  they  that  walk  by 
faith  ;  that  live  to  the  Lord  and  die  in  the  Lord, 
and  shall  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord.   They  are 
blessed  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  for  a  sense  of 
this  ;  they  are  above  all  the  changes  of  time 
and  mortality. 

"  It  is  this  that  was  a  reviving  cordial  to 
our  deceased  friend,  who  received  the  truth 
in  early  days,  the  days  of  the  dawning  of  God's 
power  in  this  land,  and  in  this  city  ;  the  re- 
membrance of  it  was  sweet  to  her  soul.  Let 
us  remember  the  love  of  God,  and  the  power 
and  glory  of  the  name  of  the  everlasting  God, 
that  shined  then,  that  we  may  be  encouraged 
to  keep  together  as  a  peculiar  people,  to  the 
praise  of  Him  that  hath  called  us  out  of  dark- 
ness into  his  marvellous  light ;  that  God  over 
all  may  be  glorified  for  ever — that.we  may  live 
to  the  honour  of  his  blessed  name — that  Christ's 
kingdom  may  be  set  up  among  us — and  that 
God's  great  name,,  and  power,  and  majesty 
may  be  exalted,  and  all  flesh  abased  before  him. 

"  We  are  travellers  here  in  this  vale  of  tears, 
in  this  earthly  pilgrimage  into  the  land  of  rest, 
the  heavenly  Canaan.  Let  us  follow  our  bless 
ed  Joshua  that  is  leading  us  into  the  land  of 
promise  ;  and  he  will  give  to  every  one  his  lot ; 
and  they  shall  stand  in  that  lot  at  the  last  day. 

0  !  blessed  are  they  that  are  waiting  for  their 
lot  and  portion  in  that  heavenly  country  to 
which  Abraham  had  his  eye — that  city,  the 
New  Jerusalem,  the  mother  of  us  all — and 
that  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God. 

"  This  Word  which  1  have  been  speaking 
of,  is  that  by  which  we  are  humbled  and  bow- 
ed before  the  Lord,  and  instructed  in  judg- 
ment and  righteousness.  To  this  Word,  which 
is  God,  I  commit  and  commend  you  and  all 
the  flock  cf  God  ;  that  you  may  be  preeerved 
to  the  end  of  your  days — that  you  may  then 
lay  down  your  heads  in  peace — that  your  tes- 
timony may  not  end  before  your  lives  end — 
that  the  Lord  may  be  with  us  to  shelter  and 
overshadow  us  in  the  midst  of  all  our  trials  and 
exercises,  while  we  are  following  Christ  in  pa- 
tience, humility,  and  self  denial,  and  bearing 

bucclncss  oj  temper. — It  embellishes  every  accom-  ,  •  c  .   

plishment ;  it  smooths  the  little  roughnesses  and  as-  h{s  c,r°  ss  i  fo.rVn?  cross,  no  crown, 
peritics  of  life.    It  assists  the  judgment  by  keeping      "  rhat  which  is  pleasing  to  God  is  walking 
the  passions  temperate.  It  renders  beauty  moro  than'  by  faith.     What  is  this  faith  ?    A  pure  resolu- 
lovely,  and  gives  to  the  most  ordinary  set  of  features  I  ftori  of  living  to  God,  in  a  holv  dependence  on 
a  charm  which  is  in  vain  to  be  sought  for  in  me  ej  ||i|n>  an(,  a  committing  of  ourselves  entirely  to 

1  im,  that  so  we  may  know  and  enjoy  the  puri 
'"  iflg  virtue  of  his  word,  that  we  may  not  of- 


bcauty.  In  solitude  it  cheers  and  comforts,  in  sod 
cty  it  instructs,  delights,  and  conciliates. 

Old  Ma;ra 


fend  God  ;  for  without  faith,  saith  the  apostle, 
it  is  impossible  to  please  him.  By  what  means, 
saith  the  royal  psalmist,  shall  a  young  man 
cleanse  his  way  ?  By  taking  heed  thereunto, 
according  to  thy  Word.  This  is  the  blessed 
Word  that  hath  been  a  root  of  life  in  all  ages. 
Let  us  abide  in  this  Word  to  the  end  of  our 
days,  and  we  shall  then  be  blessed  with  that 
life  which  shall  never  end  ;  but  shall  remain 
when  time  shall  be  no  more. 

"  The  Lord  preserve  you  by  his  mighty 
power  in  his  favour  and  divine  presence,  that 
you  may  live  to  his  glory  and  praise,  and  die 
in  peace,  and  be  gathered  into  that  blessed  and 
heavenly  assembly  and  church  of  the  first-born, 
who  are  written  in  heaven  ;  and  to  God  the 
judge  of  all,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect,  and  to  Jesus  the  mediator  of  the  new 
covenant,  and  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  that 
speaketh  better  things  than  that  of  Abel ; — 
that  you  may  eternally  magnify  and  celebrate 
the  praises  of  the  eternal  God  ;  to  whom  be 
glory  for  ever.  Amen." 

Extracts  from  a  Sermon  preached  by  Richard  Ashby, 
at  St.  Martin's  Le  Grand,  Feb.  16, 1693. 

"  O  !  my  friends,  that  every  one  of  you  may 
be  solid  and  weighty,  that  in  your  minds  you 
may  feel  the  operation  of  that  power,  and  the 
inward  work  of  truth  that  is  begun  in  the  soul, 
as  the  foundation  of  eternal  happiness  that  is 
laid  ;  that  we  may  know  the  instruction,  and 
feel  the  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the 
heavenly  gospel,  in  which  he  is  carrying  on  the 
work  of  our  salvation  ;  that  we  may  have  an 
eye  unto  Jesus  and  our  expectations  from  him, 
and  be  waiting  truly  upon  him  for  experience, 
to  come  to  know  him  that  is  the  author  and 
beginner  of  the  work  of  faith  in  our  souls,  and 
lays  the  foundation  of  eternal  felicity.  These 
are  such  as  walk  on  gradually,  and  persevere 
to  the  end :  they  look  unto  Jesus  the  author 
and  finisher  of  their  faith,  the  great  searcher 
of  their  hearts,  and  manifester  of  the  thoughts 
and  intents  thereof.  They  come  to  know  him 
in  his  offices,  as  he  discovers  and  makesknown 
to  man,  and  showeth  unto  him  what  it  is  that 
doth  obstruct  and  prevent  his  enjoyment  of 
peace.  They  that  come  to  be  sensible  of  this, 
come  to  know  an  inward  exercise  of  soul, 
and  are  brought  to  a  spiritual  exercise  that 
hath  a  profitable  tendency  ;  so  that  now  they 
discover  those  things  that  are  pleasing  to  the 
sight  of  their  minds,  not  those  things  that 
please  the  carnal  desire,  and  bring  reproof  un- 
to the  soul. 

"  Here  is  the  proper  effect  of  faith,  when 
there  is  impressed  upon  the  soul  a  sense  of 
sin,  and  of  works  of  unrighteousness  ;  and  here 
is  a  foundation  laid  for  true  repentance  towards 
God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  for 
saith  the  apostle  :  'Him  hath  God  exalted  with 
his  own  right  hand,  to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Savi- 
our, to  give  repentance  and  remission  of  sins.' 
He  gives  repentance  to  those  that  come  to  feel 
their  need  of  a  physician  to  heal  them.  He 
makes  such  a  discovery  to  their  souls — such  a 
sense  he  gives  of  their  sin  and  transgression, 
as  makes  it  appear  exceeding  sinful.  These 
are  such  as  come  to  reflect  upon  themselv^ 
and  see  their  woful  state.  This  will  lay  low 
their  minds,  and  bow  down  their  spirits.  These 
are  they  that  come  to  self  abhorrence,  and  to 
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have  a  travail  in  their  spirits ;  and  they  come 
down  into  a  lowly  state,  according  to  what  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  speaks,  Lam,  ii.  29 :  'He 
sitteth  alone  and  keepeth  silence  ;  he  putteth 
his  mouth  in  the  dust,  if  so  be  there  may  be 
hope.  Wherefore  doth  a  living  man  complain, 
a  man  for  the  punishment  of  his  sins  ?  It  is  of 
the  Lord's  mercies  that  we  are  not  consumed  ; 
because  his  compassions  fail  not.'  " 

"  The  work  of  repentance  stands  in  this,  not 
only  in  denying  all  ungodliness,  but  in  abstain- 
ing from  all  appearance  of  evil.  Therefore 
stand  upon  thy  guard  against  thine  enemy,  that 
he  may  not  prevail  against  thee  by  his  assaults. 
If  sinners  entice-  thee,  consent  not  to  them  ; 
go  not  in  the  way  of  evil  men  ;  turn  aside  from 
it  and  pass  away.  Learn  self-denial,  which 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  doth  declare  to  be  of 
necessity :  Except  a  man  deny  himself,  and 
take  up  his  cross  and  follow  me,  he  cannot  be 
my  disciple. 

"  Thou  mayest  appear  to  take  up  a  cross 
and  deny  thyself ;  but  there  must  be  a  daily 
cross,  a  denying  thyself  continually,  not  giving 
way  to  our  carnal  wills,  to  our  own  carnal 
minds  :  for  to  be  carnally  minded  is  death  ;  and 
to  be  spiritually  minded  is  life  and  peace. 

"  Here  is  a  work  that  produceth  profitable 
fruit,  that  will  not  bring  reproach,  and  shame, 
and  confusion  upon  us  :  the  work  of  the  spi- 
rit of  the  Lord  hath  not  that  tendency  ;  but 
will  bring  the  soul  to  possess  virtue,  to  inherit 
glory  :  righteousness  exalts  a  nation,  but  sin 
is  the  reproach  of  any  people.  Sin  brings  a 
man  to  shame  and  confusion  of  face,  because 
there  is  a  sense  comes  upon  a  man,  that  'God 
will  bring  every  work  into  judgment,  with  every 
secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good,  or  whether 
it  be  evil.'  Eccles.  xii.  14.  We  must  all  ap- 
pear before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  saifh 
the  apostle,  that  every  one  may  receive  the  re- 
ward of  the  deeds  done  in  his  body,  according 
to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or 
b  a 

"  Be  faithful,  my  friends !   to  what  God 
makes  known  ;  and  give  up  in  obedience  to 
the  works  of  righteousness,  and  live  to  the 
glory  of  God,  and  in  obedience  to  the  truth. 
This  tendeth  to  establish  the  soul  in  a  divine 
hope  and  confidence,  which  made  Solomon  to 
say,  '  the  righteous  is  as  bold  as  a  lion.'  Why 
so  ?    Because  the  Lord  is  his  strength  :  He 
is  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his 
might.  .  Friends ! .  see  to  this,  every  one,  in 
your  own  particular,  that  you  put  off  con- 
cerning your  former  conversation,  the  old  man 
with  his  deeds,  which  are  corrupt ;  and  put  on 
the  new  man,  which  after  God  is  created  in 
righteousness  and  true  holiness  :  then  you  shall 
find  the  happy  effects  of  this,  the  constraining 
effect  and  efficacy  of  the  love  of  Christ,  as  the 
apostle  did,  2  Cor.  v.  14:  '  The  love  of  Christ 
constraineth  us,  because  we  thus  judge,  that  if 
one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead  ;  and  that 
He  died  for  all,  that  they  which  live  should 
not  henceforth  live  unto  themselves,  but  unto 
Him  who  died  for  them  and  rose  again.'  And 
therefore  the  apostle  comes  to  declare  of  those, 
to  this  effect :  'He  that  is  in  Christ,  is  a  new 
creature  :  old  things  are  passed  away  ;  behold 
all  things  are  become  new.' 


How  is  he  a  new  creature  ?  He  is  the 
workmanship  of  God,  created  in  Christ  Jesus. 

0  the  work  of  the  new  creation  !  how  precious 
is  it  to  be  witnessed  !  All  things  are  of  God, 
who  hath  reconciled  us  to  himself  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  hath  given  to  us  the  ministry  of 
reconciliation.  And  saith  the  apostle  to  the 
Ephesians,  Eph.  ii.  14  :  'For  he  is  our  peace, 
having  made  both  one  ;  and  hath  broken  down 
the  wall  of  partition  between  us,  having  abo- 
lished in  his  flesh  the  enmity,  even  the  law  of 
commandments  contained  in  ordinances,  for  to 
make  in  himself  of  twain  one  new  man  ;  so 
making  peace.'  Here  is  peace  upon  a  sure 
foundation,  upon  a  certain  bottom.  This  is 
the  peace  that  Christ  leaves  as  a  legacy  to  his 
disciples  :  'Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace 

1  give  unto  you ;  not  as  the  world  giveth,  give 
I  unto  you.' 

"  What  is  the  difference  ?  The  world's 
peace  is  uncertain,  and  attended  with  pain  and 
trouble ;  but  the  peace  of  Christ  maintains 
itself,  in  those  souls  that  are  gathered  into  the 
sense  of  his  power,  and  under  his  banner. 
Saith  the  prophet,  Isa.  ix.  6  :  'For  unto  us  a 
child  is  born  ;  unto  us  a  son  is  given  ;  and  the 
government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder;  and  his 
name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor, 
the  mighty  God,  the  everlasting  Father,  the 
Prince  of  Peace  ;  of  the  increase  of  his  govern- 
ment there  shall  be  no  end.'  And  saith  the 
prophet,  Jeremiah  xxiii.5,  6  :  'Behold,  the  days 
come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  raise  unto 
David  a  righteous  branch,  and  a  king  shall 
reign  and  prosper,  and  execute  judgment  and 
justice  in  the  earth.  In  his  days  Judah  shall 
be  saved,  and  Israel  dwell  safely  ;  and  this  is 
his  name  whereby  he  shall  be  called,  the  Lord 
our  righteousness.' 

"  Friends,  it  is  the  desire  of  my  soul  that 
you  may  come  to  know  the  precious  effects 
hereof  to  your  souls  ;  that  you  may  know  Christ 
Jesus  to  be  your  Lord,  and  submit  to  him,  and 
take  his  yoke  upon  you  ;  for  they  that  come  to 
Christ  must  know  what  it  is  to  be  under  his 
dominion  ;  for  he  is  a  king  that  shall  reign  and 
prosper,  and  execute  judgment  :  The  Lord  is 
our  judge,  the  Lord  is  our  lawgiver,  the  Lord 
is  our  king,  and  he  will  save  us.  Therefore,  my 
friends,  be  every  one  of  you  resigned  in  your 
minds  and  spirits,  and  live  in  a  dependence 
upon  him,  that  you  may  feel  his  power  over- 
shadowing you  from  day  to  day  ;  then  you  will 
say,  as  it  is  in  the  Revelations,  chap.  xix.  1  : 
'Hallelujah  !  salvation,  and  glory,  and  honour, 
and  power  unto  the  Lord  our  God  ;'  the  power 
of  his  Christ  is  revealed  in  us. 

"  O  !  friends  that  you  may  feel  that  you  are 
gathered  under  his  power,  into  his  pavilion  ; 
that  he  may  "be  a  safe  hiding  place  to  you,  and 
that  you  may  experience  and  witness  his  power 
from  day  to  day ;  then  your  peace  shall  be  as 
a  river.  O  !  that  you  may  every  one  find  this 
in  your  own  particular,  and  not  rest  satisfied 
in  outward  forms,  and  in  an  outward  profes 
sion  ;  that  you  may  feel  the  substance,  feel  the 
life  and  possession,  and  have  heavenly  trea- 
sure in  your  earthen  vessels  ;  then  will  you  be 
witnesses  of  immortal  life,  that  is  brought  to 
light  by  the  gospel  ; — then  you  shall  be  of  the 
number  of  those  that  have  fought  a  good  fight 
of  faith,  and  laid  hold  on  eternal  life  ;  and  you 


shall  be  sensible  of  the  visitation  of  the  Lord, 
giving  spiritual  life  unto  the  soul.  Thus  the 
psalmist  experienced,  and  declared,  '  all  my 
fresh  springs  are  in  thee.'  " 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "  The  Friend." 

On  a  recent  visit  to  Friends'  Library,  I 
was  gratified  to  find  that  the  usefulness  of  this 
institution  has  become  so  widely  extended. 
The  well-filled  shelves,  the  apparently  cautious 
selection  of  works  in  different  departments  of 
literature,  the  throng  of  applicants,  and  the 
class  of  books  chosen  by  many  of  them,  were 
to  me  sources  of  unmingled  satisfaction.  I 
could  not  but  consider  them  as  evidences,  that 
many  of  the  younger  members  of  the  Society 
have  learned  justly  to  estimate  the  value  of 
knowledge  and  its  enjoyments  ;  and  that  pa- 
rents are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  influence 
of  literary  pursuits,  in  producing  that  eleva- 
tion of  character,  which  is  incompatible  with 
low  or  vicious  indulgences. 

On  looking  cursorily  over  some  of  the  new 
works  which  appear  to  be  so  attractive  to  the 
more  youthful  applicants,  I  was  led  to  reflect 
upon  the  great  exertions  which  are  now  mak- 
ing to  diffuse  useful  information,  the  adapta- 
tion of  books  to  every  grade  of  intellect  and 
improvement,  and  the  vast  amount  of  learning 
and  talent  which  are  employed  in  the  great 
work  of  making  knowledge  universal.  Other 
ages  may  have  possessed  more  profound  scho- 
lars, and  produced  discoveries  even  more  bril- 
liant than  our  own,  but  surely  the  proper  uses  of 
learning  were  never  so  well  understood,  nor 
has  it  ever  been  more  advantageously  applied. 
It  is  impossible  to  observe  what  is  going  on 
around  us,  without  being  convinced  that  this 
is  no  time  for  supineness.    He  who  supposes 
himself  to  have  been  stationary,  will  soon  be 
astonished  to  find  how  much  he  has  retro- 
graded; and  no  diligence  will  enable  him  to 
regain  his  place,  who  neglects  to  improve 
the  opportunities  which  are  now  offered  to 
h:m.      For  the  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  this  view  of  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge seems  to  me  to  possess  much  interest. 
During  many  years,  our  Society,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  misrepresentations  of  its 
enemies,  was  in  advance  of  its  contempora- 
ries in  all  that  truly  indifeates  the  progress  of 
civilization.   Many  of  its  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices which  sounded  strangely  in  an  age  of 
comparative  darkness,  are  now  acknowledged 
to  be  alone  compatible  with  a  high  degree  of 
moral  and  intellectual  culture.    And  shall  it 
be,  that  a  people  upon  whom  the  light  of 
moral  as  well  as  religious  truth  thus  early 
dawned,  will  now  neglect  to  cultivate  those 
gifts  which  their  fathers  used  for  such  noble 
purposes  ? 

Among  the  means  for  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge, few  are  more  important  than  well  se- 
lected libraries ;  and  in  a  community  such 
as  uuiS,  the  number  and  variety  of  works 
required,  is  very  considerable.  We  must 
provide  not  only  for  a  great  diversity  of  taste, 
hut  for  every  grade  of  intelligence  and  capa- 
city ;  we  must  keep  pace  with  the  progress 
of  knowledge  ;  we  must  not  suffer  curiosity 
to  flag  for  want  of  objects  ;  and  above  all,  we 
must  carefully  select  the  very  best  works 
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within  our  reach  upon  all  the  subjects  to 
which  it  is  desirable  to  direct  the  attention  of 
readers.  That  Friends'  library  now  contains 
a  very  valuable  collection  of  standard  works 
upon  many  topics  of  great  interest,  religious 
and  literary,  will  not  be  questioned  ;  but  it 
must  be  perceived  that  the  number  and  varie- 
ty of  books  are  by  no  means  equal  to  the 
wants  of  the  Society  in  this  city.  The  truth 
is,  and  I  have  learned  it  with  great  regret, 
that  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  commit- 
tee, are  totally  inadequate  to  the  object  which 
every  Friend  ought  to  have  much  at  heart — 
the  providing  of  a  library  for  the  use  of  all 
our  members,  worthy  of  the  advanced  state  of 
knowledge,  and  adapted  to  the  wants  and  in- 
telligence of  this  community.  I  am  persua- 
ded that  we  cannot  easily  overrate  the  import- 
ance of  this  object.  The  doctrinal  writings 
of  Friends  are  becoming  scarce  and  difficult 
of  access,  new  researches  in  literature  and 
science  are  producing  a  multiplicity  of  new 
works  of  great  interest  and  utility,  and  an  in 
creasing  population  demands  an  increased 
provision  to  promote  correct  habits,  and  to 
guard  against  more  seductive  temptations. 

A  great  commercial  city  attracts  to  it 
many  young  persons,  who  are  but  too  often 
left  to  follow  the  course  which  their  tastes  or 
associations  point  out,  with  little  advice  and 
less  restraint.  To  many  of  these  the  use  of 
a  good  library  might  prove  to  be  of  incalcula- 
ble importance,  and  to  all  it  is  our  duty  to  of- 
fer this  estimable  privilege.  But  to  render 
such  a  library  useful  to  all  classes  of  persons 
it  should  be  easy  of  access  ;  and  this  leads  me 
to  remark  the  importance  of  having  ours  more 
frequently  opened.  A  single  afternoon  in  the 
week  is  very  far  from  affording  sufficient  time 
for  the  promotion  of  the  object  in  view.  1 
understand  that  the  committee  would  gladly 
make  arrangements  to  render  it  more  accessi- 
ble, were  they  not  prevented  by  the  difficulty 
to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  To  conclude 
these  desultory  observations,  I  know  of  no  in- 
stitution among  Friends  in  this  city  which 
might  be  made  the  means  of  more  lasting  be- 
nefit to  our  Society  than  this  library,  and  of 
none  which  has  been  less  liberally  endowed. 

A 

| 

LAYS  OF  THE  SEASONS. 

BY  MARY  HOW1TT. 

Autumn. 

Arise,  thou  child  of  nature,  rise  ! 

Arouse  thy  slumbering  spirit  now  ! 
The  autumn  sheaves  are  on  the  hill, 
And  solemn  are  the  woods  and  still, 

With  clustering  fruits  on  every  bough. 

There's  merry  laughter  in  the  field. 

And  harmless  jest  and  frolic  rout; 
And  the  last  harvest-wain  goes  by 
With  its  rustling  load  so  pleasantly 

To  the  glad  and  clamorous  harvest  shout. 

Thero  arc  busy  gleaners  in  the  field — 

The  old,  whose  work  is  never  done. 
And  eager,  laughing,  childish  bands 
Rubbing  the  ears  in  their  little  hands, 

And  singing  'ncalh  the  autumn  sun. 

There  are  peasants  in  thu hamlets  low, 

Busied  among  their  orchard-trees, 
Where  the  pleasant  apples  arc  red  in  gold. 
Like  token-fruits  of  those  of  old. 

In  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperidcs. 


And  boys  are  busy  in  the  woods, 

Gathering  the  ripe  nuts,  bright  and  brown  ; — 
In  shady  lanes  the  children  stray, 
Looking  for  blackberries  through  the  day, 

Those  berries  of  such  old  renown  ! 
— Grey  mists  at  morn  brood  o'er  the  earth, 

Shadowy  as  those  on  northern  seas: 
Th  e  gossame 's  filmy  workis  done, 
Like  a  web  byrmoonlight  fairies  spun, 

And  left  to  whiten  in  the  breeze. 
The  sun  bursts  forth — the  distant  hills 
Shine  out,  and  splendid  is  the  day — 
A  sombre  radiance  crowns  each  tree, 
A  fading  glory  solemnly 

Hangs  on  each  leaf  in  its  decay. 
Go  to  the  silent  autumn  woods  ! 

There  has  gone  forth  a  spirit  stern  ; 
Its  wing  has  waved  in  triumph  here, 
The  spring's  green  tender  leaf  is  sere, 

And  withering  hangs  the  summer  fern. 
Now  to  the  mountains  turn  thine  eye, — 

How  shine  they  through  the  burnished  air  ! 
The  little  flocks,  like  drifts  of  snow, 
The  shepherds'  sheilings  grey  and  low, 

Thou  seest  them  in  their  beauty  there. 
— Oh  !  to  lie  down  in  wilds  apart, 

Where  man  is  seldom  seen  or  heard; 
In  still  and  ancient  forests  where 
Mows  not  his  scythe,  ploughs  not  his  share, 

With  the  shy  deer  and  cooing  bird  ! 
To  go  in  dreaminess  of  mood, 

O'er  a  lone  heath,  that  spreads  around 
A  solitude  like  a  silent  sea, 
Where  rises  not  a  hut  or  tree, 

The  wide  embracing  sky  its  bound  ! 
Oh  !  beautiful  those  wastes  of  heath, 

Stretching  for  miles  to  lure  the  bee, 
Where  the  wild-bird,  on  pinion  strong, 
Wheels  round  and  pours  his  piping  song, 

And  timid  creatures  wander  free. 
— Far  sails  the  thistle's  hoary  down ; 

All  summer  flowers  have  passed  away — 
This  is  the  appointed  time  for  seed, 
From  the  forest-oak  to  the  meanest  weed, 

A  time  of  gathering  and  decay. 
But  go  not  to  the  autumn  hills, 

Stand  not  beneath  the  autumn  trees, 
If  thy  unchastened  spirit  brook 
No  warning  voice,  no  stern  rebuke, 
For  thy  life's  ceaseless  vanities! 
Now  lift  thine  eyes,  weak  child  of  pride, 
And,  lo  !  behind  yon  branching  pine, 
Broad,  red,  and  like  a  burning  sun, 
Comes  up  the  glorious  autumn-moon, 
God's  creature,  like  a  thing  divine  ! 
It  is  not  as  our  childhood  deemed, 

The  nightly  moon,  a  silver  shield, 
Borne  on  some  viewless  warrior's  breast 
In  battle  from  the  east  to  west, 
Along  the  blue  ethereal  field. 
Oh  '.  high  magnificence  of  eve  ! 

Thus  silent  in  thy  pomp  of  light, 
A  world  self-balanced  thou  appearest, 
An  ark  of  fire,  which  onward  steerest 

Thy  upward,  glorious  course  aright ! 
The  peasant  stands  beside  his  door, 

To  mark  thee  in  thy  bright  ascent ; 
The  village  matron,  'neath  her  tree, 
Sits  in  hersi  nple  piety, 

Gazing  in  silent  wonderment. 
'Tis  well  when  aught  can  wake  the  heart 
To  love,  and  faith  whose  trust  is  right, 
'Tis  well  when  the  soul  is  not  seared, 
And  the  low  whisper  can  be  heard 

That  breathes  through  nature  day  and  night ! 


THE  FRIEND, 


•    NINTH  MONTH  24, 1831. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting  in  Burlington,  N.  J. 
on  Fifth  day  the  f5th  instant,  George  W.  Taylor,  to 
Elizabeth  Sykes. 

 at  the  same  meeting  on  the  22d  instant, 

Jos  i  a  m  R.  Reeve,  to  Maria  Smith,  daughter  of  Richard 
M.  Smith,  deceased. 


We  have  copied  on  our  first  page  from  a  volume 
of  Dr.  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopedia,  the  biography 
of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  adventurers  of  the 
most  adventurous  age  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 
We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  elsewhere  so 
striking  and  singular  a  narrative — such  a  combina- 
tion of  all  that  is  desperate  and  romantic  in  daring,— 
wild  and  wonderful  in  adventure ; — a  career  more 
chequered  by  sudden  changes  of  prosperity  and  ad- 
versity. Although  the  tenor  of  the  sketch  is  adverse 
to  the  pacific  character  of  our  pages,  we  do  not  think 
the  piece  destitute  of  instruction.  One  cannot  gain 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  height  to  which  the  spirit  of 
discovery  and  wild  adventure,  and  the  thirst  for  gold, 
had  reached,  in  the  age  immediately  following  the 
discovery  of  America  and  the  Indies,  without  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  some  of  the  extreme  cases  of 
this  infatuation.  The  implicit  faith  in  priests  and 
saints,  amidst  the  grossest  immoralities  and  wicked- 
ness of  life  ;  the  fierce  and  blind  bigotry — the  lawless 
spirit — the  desperate  hardihood — the  wonderful  suc- 
cess of  the  European  banditti,  that  spread  themselves 
to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth  ;  contrast  singu- 
larly with  the  simplicity,  the  helplessness,  and  barba- 
rian arts  of  the  rude  nations  they  invaded.  We  stu- 
dy this 'chapter  in  the  annals  of  our  species,  in  order 
to  learn  the  hateful  fruits  of  violence  and  superstition; 
for  the  sake  of  the  light  it  throws  on  the  constitution 
of  the  human  mind  and  the  depravity  of  human  na- 
ture, and  for  the  bold  and  beautiful  relief  in  which  it 
places  the  opposite  virtues  of  contented  industry  and 
philanthropic  benevolence;  the  arts  of  true  civiliza- 
tion and  the  blessings  of  a  pure  religion. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
Philadelphia,  9th  Mo.  28th,  1831. 
The  School  Association  of  Women  Friends 
expect  to  open  their  Infant  School  early  in  the 
tenth  month.  The  house  they  have  taken 
for  the  purpose  is  in  a  central  situation,  and 
has  a  pleasant  play  ground  adjoining.  A 
suitable  teacher  has  been  obtained,  and  a 
careful  Friend  is  also  engaged  as  an  assistant 
teacher,  who  will  reside  in  the  house,  and  will 
extend  a  motherly  care  over  the  children,  both 
during  the  school  hours,  and  in  the  interval 
between  schools,  to  such  as  may  bring  their 
dinners. 

After  what  has  already  been  published  in 
"The  Friend,"  it  seems  almost  unnecessary 
to  add,  that  is  hoped  parents  will  so  far  co- 
operate with  the  views  of  the  Association,  as 
to  clothe  the  children  they  may  send  in  a  sim- 
ple attire. 

The  terms,  &c.  may  be  known  by  applica- 
tion to  either  of  the  following  Friends,  who 
are  a  committee  of  admission. 
Catharine  W.  Morris,  N6.  56,  N.  Fourth-st. 
Sarah  B.  Thomson,  197,  Mulberry  st. 
Mary  W.  Davis,  248,  N.  Fifth-st. 
Mary  Whitall,  S.  E.  corner  of  Race  and 

Seventh-sts. 
Elizabeth  Evans,  134,  S.  Front-st. 
Rehecca  Allen,  180,  S.  Second-st. 
Deborah  Howell,  140,  S.  Ninth-st. 


BALTIMORE  YEARLY  MEETING. 

As  this  Yearly  Meeting  stands  adjourned  to  its 
former  time,  and  not  to  the  time  in  which  it  was  belli 
the  two  last  years,  we  have  been  requested  to  insert 
the  following  notice : 

Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  in  unity 
with  the  ancient  yearly  meeting  of  Friends,  will  be 
held  on  the  last  Second  day,  the  31st  of  the  tenth 
month  ;  the  meeting  of  ministers  and  elders,  the  se- 
venth day  preceding. 
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FERDINAFD  MENDEZ  PINTO. 

(Continued  from  page  394.) 

Having  recovered  at  Malacca  from  the  ef- 
fects of  his  late  ill  usage,  he  returned  to  pro- 
ceed to  Pan  and  Patana,  on  a  mercantile  voy- 
age, in  the  hopes  of  mending  his  fortune.  He 
had  hardly  arrived  at  the  former  place,  when 
a  popular  commotion  broke  out,  and  the  mob, 
freed  fypm  authority,  attacked  the  stores  of 
the  Portuguese,  and  carried  off  all  their  goods. 
Our  adventurers,  therefore,  were  glad  to  es- 
cape to  Patana,  where  a  subscription  was  made 
by  their  countrymen  to  relieve  their  present 
distress,  and  they  obtained  permission  from 
the  king  to  indemnify  themselves  on  shipping 
belonging  to  the  guilty  city.  In  consequence, 
they  soon  after  attacked  and  captured  three 
Chinese  junks  belonging  to  merchants  of  Pan, 
as  they  declared,  though  it  is  probable  they 
were  not  very  scrupulous  in  their  choice.  An- 
tonio de  Faria,  unable  to  dispose  of  his  large 
stock  of  merchandise  at  Patana,  was  persuaded 
to  try  the  populous  city  of  Lugor.  His  wealth 
was  all  embarked,  and  Mendez  Pinto  proceeded 
with  the  cargoes.  But  when  near  the  place  of 
their  destination,  they  were  attacked  furiously 
by  pirates,  and  quickly  overpowered.  Pinto 
and  three  others,  of  whom  one  was  soon  drown- 
ed, jumped  overboard  to  save  themselves  by 
swimming.  The  remainder  of  the  crew  were 
butchered  by  the  pirates,  who  sunk  the  Por- 
tuguese vessel,  having  first  taken  out  the  cargo. 
Pinto  and  his  two  comrades  gained  the  shore 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lugor.  Here  they 
made  their  way  with  difficulty,  through  mud 
and  deep  marshes,  in  vain  imploring  those  who 
passed  up  and  down  the  river  to  approach  the 
shore  and  lend  them  some  assistance.  At 
length  they  were  relieved  by  a  vessel  ascending 
the  river  ;  and  found,  when  taken  on  board, 
that  they  were  indebted  for  their  preservation 
to  the  compassion  of  a  lady,  who  had  learned 
from  misfortunes  to  hearken  to  the  calls  of 
humanity.  Her  father,  sons,  and  two  brothers, 
had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  the  king  of  Siam's 
elephants.  This  charitable  lady  furnished  our 
adventurers  with  the  means  of  returning  to 
Patana. 

When  Antonia  de  Faria  learned  the  fate  of 
his  vessels  and  the  ruin  of  his  hopes,  he  be- 
came furious  with  despair.    It  was  impossible 


for  him  to  return  to  Malacca,  and  to  face  his 
creditors  in  his  present  poverty.  He  preferred 
rather  to  take  the  short  but  dangerous  road  to 
wealth,  and  to  turn  pirate  ;  and  covering  his 
avarice  with  a  show  of  honest  feeling,  he  vow- 
ed to  avenge  the  death  of  the  fourteen  Portu- 
guese who  had  been  murdered  by  the  pirate. 
The  old  lady  who  had  kindly  relieved  Mendez 
Pinto,  likewise  informed  him  that  the  pirate  in 
question  was  Coja  Acem,  a  native  of  Guzerat, 
an  implacable  enemy  of  the  Portuguese,  in 
battle  with  whom  his  father  and  two  brothers 
had  lost  their  lives.  Faria  found  no  difficulty 
in  collecting  fifty-five  desperadoes  to  join  him 
in  his  enterprize  ;  and  Pinto,  who  was  unable 
to  return  to  Malacca,  where  he  owed  five  hun- 
dred ducats,  and  who  "  had  been  able  to  save 
nothing  but  his  miserable  carcass,  wounded  in 
three  places  by  a  javelin,  and  his  skull  cracked 
with  a  stone,"  was  among  the  number. 

Many  were  the  adventures  which  our  heroes 
met  With  at  the  commencement  of  their  cruise, 
and  in  all  they  came  off  with  success.  They 
pillaged  towns,  captured  native  pirates,  and 
seemed  to  have  thought  that  in  right  of  their 
nation  they  were  not  bound  by  any  restraints 
of  morality  or  justice.  On  one  occasion  they 
observed  several  small  vessels  approaching, 
with  music  playing,  banners  flying,  and  other 
demonstrations  of  rejoicing.  On  board  of  one 
of  these  was  the  daughter  of  the  Governor  of 
Golem,  betrothed  to  a  neighbouring  chieftain, 
who  was  to  have  met  her  in  this  place.  The 
bride,  mistaking  the  ships  of  the  Portuguese 
for  those  of  her  destined  spouse,  sent  a  letter, 
couched  in  the  hyperbolical  language  of  the 
east,  to  reproach  him  for  his  coldness.  She 
assured  him,  "that  if  the  feeble  sex. of  a  wo- 
man would  permit  her,  she  would  fly  to  kiss 
his  tardy  feet  as  the  hungry  falcon  flies  after 
the  fearful  heron."  The  Portuguese  in  the 
meantime  lay  concealed,  their  Chinese  sea- 
men alone  remaining  on  deck.  The  bride's 
vessel,  and  those  which  attended  her,  were 
captured  without  resistance.  The  lady  and 
her  brothers,  "  being  young,  white,  and  well 
favoured,"  with  about  twenty  of  the  seamen, 
were  retained  ;  the  rest,  who  were  good  for 
nothing,  were  sent  ashore.  The  bridegroom 
soon  after  made  his  appearance  with  five  ves- 
sels, and  saluted  the  Portuguese  as  he  passed, 
"with  great  store  of  music  and  show  of  glad- 
ness," ignorant  they  were  carrying  off  his  bride. 

After  Faria  and  his  associates  had  cruised 
up  and  down  seven  mouths  and  a  half,  with- 
out hearing  of  Coja  Acem,  they  agreed  to 
winter  in  Siam,  and  divide  the  spoil.  This 
agreement  being  sworn  to  and  signed  by  all, 
they  went  and  anchored  under  the  island  De 
los  Ladro7tes,  or  Pirate's  Island.  Here  a  vio- 
lent hurricane  overtook  them  ;  and  about  two 


hours  after  midnight  the  four  vessels  ran  foul 
of  one  another,  dashed  on  shore,  and  went  to 
pieces.  Four  hundred  and  eighty  persons 
were  drowned  :  of  fifty-three  who  were  saved, 
only  twenty-three  were  Portuguese. 

Faria,  a  second  time  reduced  to  utter  poverty, 
found  strength  in  despair.    He  even  endea- 
voured to  draw  consolation  from  religion,  while 
he  abandoned  every  principle  of  morality,  and 
assured  his  followers,  that  as  God  never  did 
ill  but  for  a  greater  good,  there  was  no  doubt 
that  for  the  500,000  ducats  they  had  lost,  he 
would  permit  them  to  rob  600,000  more. 
One  day,  when  our  adventurers  were  scattered 
in  the  wood,  gathering  fruits  for  their  subsist- 
ence, a  small  vessel  was  seen  to  approach  the 
shore  ;  the  Chinese,  to  whom  she  belonged, 
about  thirty  in  number,  jumped  on  land,  and 
commenced  lighting  fires,  drying  their  clothes, 
and  amusing  themselves  as  men  weary  of  a 
long  voyage  and  suspecting  no  harm.  Faria 
in  the  meantime  drawing  his  companions  toge- 
ther, assured  them  that  the  boat  was  sent  by  a 
special  Providence  to  their  relief ;  and  as  super- 
stition is  naturally  selfish,  they  readily  gave 
credit  to  a  miracle  wrought  in  their  own  favour. 
Their  measures  were  soon  concerted  ;  and  a 
signal  being  given,  they  rushed  suddenly  to  the 
shore,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  boat, 
and  stood  out  to  sea.  The  Chinese,  who  were 
taken  by  surprise,  stood  stupified  with  horror 
and  amazement  when'  they  found  themselves 
left  thus  helpless  and  forlorn. 

Proceeding  in  this  small  vessel  to  the  port 
of  Xingran,  our  heroes  boarded  a  large  junk 
in  the  dead  of  the  night ,  and,  getting  out  to 
sea  in  their  new  prize,  shortly  after  joined 
company  with  a  Chinese  pirate,  who  promised 
to  serve  them  faithfully  on  condition  of  receiv- 
ing one  third  of  the  spoil.  This  reinforcement 
arriyed  at  a  lucky  season.  Faria  received  intel- 
ligence of  his  deadly  enemy  Coja  Acem,  whom 
he  proceeded  immediately  to  encounter.  The 
battle  was  desperately  contended  ;  but  the  vic- 
tory remained  with  the  Portuguese.  The  body 
of  Coja  Acem  was  cut  in  pieces,  and  thrown 
overboard  ;  five  of  his  followers,  who  remained 
alive,  were  cast  into  the  hold,  in  order  to  be 
tortured  till  they  might  disclose  the  valuable 
secrets  of  his  hidden  treasures.  The  victors 
sailed  to  Liampoo  (Ning-Po),  where  they  were 
received  with  the  greatest  honours  by  the  Por- 
tuguese merchants.  Faria  was  met  on  his  ar- 
rival by  a  splendid  procession,  and  conducted 
to  the  town,  where  preparation  had  been  made 
for  his  reception.  When  the  Chinese  enquired 
who  was  the  person  treated  with  so  much  dis- 
tinction, it  was  answered,  "that his  father  shod 
the  horses  whereon  the  king  of  Portugal  rode  ;" 
and  the  Chinese,  believing  all  this  to  be  true, 
cried  out  in  admiration,  *  truly  there  are  great 
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kings  in  the  world  whereof  our  ancient  histo- 
rians, through  ignorance,  hath  made  no  men- 
tion.' "  The  public  rejoicing  at  the  arrival  of 
Faria,  concluded  with  a  mass  and  sermon, 
which  our  pious  author  ventures  to  criticise  in 
a  vein  of  jocularity.  "  Mass  being  ended,  the 
sermon  followed,  that  was  made  by  Estevano 
Neguera,  an  ancient  man,  and  a  curate  of  the 
place,  who,  to  speak  the  truth,  through  discon- 
tinuance of  preaching,  was  but  little  versed  in 
pulpit  matters.  Howbeit,  desiring  to  show 
himself  that  day  a  learned  man  in  so  remark- 
able a  solemnity,  he  laboured  to  make  demon- 
stration of  his  best  rhetoric  ;  to  which  effect 
he  grounded  all  his  sermon  on  the  praises  of 
Antonio  de  Faria,  and  that  in  words  so  ill 
placed,  and  so  far  from  his  text,  that  our  cap- 
tain was  much  ashamed  of  it ;  wherefore  some 
of  his  friends  plucked  him  three  or  four  times 
by  the  surplice  to  make  him  give  over,  but  he 
being  nettled,  cried,  '  I  will  not  stop,  but  will 
rather  say  more,  for  I  speak  nothing  but  what 
is  as  true  as  gospel.  In  regard  whereoflet  me 
alone,  I  pray  you  ;  for  I  have  made  a  vow 
never  to  desist  from  praising  this  noble  captain, 
as  he  deserves  it  at  my  hands,  for  saving  me 
7000  ducats'  venture  that  Merim  Taborda  had 
of  mine  in  his  junk,  and  was  taken  from  him 
by  that  dog  Coja  Acem.'  " 

At  Liampoo,  Faria  became  acquainted  with 
a  Chinese  pirate,  named  Similau,  who  gave 
him  an  extravagant  account  of  an  island  called 
Calempluy,  in  which  were  the  tombs  of  seven- 
teen kings  of  China,  all  of  gold,  besides  im- 
mense treasures  of  different  descriptions.  The 
Portuguese  adventurer,  "  being  naturally  curi- 
ous," as  our  author  observes,  resolved  to  seek 
and  carry  off  these  riches.    Tt  is  obvious  that 
Similau,  when  he  spoke  of  golden  tombs,  re- 
lated a  popular  story  ;  and  it  shows  in  what 
estimation  the  courage  and  the  prowess  of  the 
Portuguese  were  held,  when  a  prize  too  ro- 
mantically rich  to  be  .sought  by  a  Chinese 
alone,  was  thought  a  fit  object  for  their  ambi 
lion.    It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  course 
which  our  author  says  was  followed  in  this  en- 
terprise. They  arrived  at  a  portcalled  Buxipa 
lem  in  49°  north,  where  the  climate  was  cold, 
and  the  sea  crowded  with  monsters,  which  our 
author  is  fearful  to  describe.   They  were  now 
two  months  and  a  halfatsea,  generally  follow- 
ing a  north-easterly  course,  and  had  not  yet 
arrived  at  Calempluy.    The  Portuguese  re- 
proached Similau  with  steering  only  by  guess, 
and  Faria  at  one  lime  grew  so  violent  that  lie 
threatened  to  stab  him.    Similau,  in  conse- 
quence, made  his  escape,  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  thirty-six  of  the  Chinese  seamen. 
Faria,  thus  left  without  a  guide,  persisted  in 
seeking  the  royal  sepulchres,  and  at  length 
arrived  ai  Calempluy,  in  the  description  of 
which  our  author  may  be  suspected  of  drawing 
largely  on  his  imagination. 

"  The  island,"  he  says,  "  about  a  league  in 
circuit,  is  all  inclosed  with  a  platform  of  jas- 
per six  and  twenty  spans  high  ;  the  stones  be- 
ing so  neatly  joined,  that  the  whole  wall  seemed 
one  piece.  Pillars  o?  copper,  at  intervals  of 
aSout  forty  fect,  were  ranged  on  the  wall,  and 
on  each  of  those  was  the  figure  of  a  woman 
holding  a  bowl  in  her  hand.  Within  this  gal- 
lery were  rows  of  arches,  gilt  towers,  and  mon- 


strous figures,  cast  in  metal,  with  three  hundred 
and  three  score  hermitages,  dedicated  to  the 
gods  of  the  year.  Faria  immediately  landed, 
and  breaking  into  one  of  the  hermitages,  be- 
gan to  collect  the  silver  which  was  mixed 
with  the  bones  of  the  dead,  and  which  was  de- 
rived, as  he  was  informed  by  the  astonished 
hermit,  from  the  alms  carried  with  them  by 
the  deceased,  to  support  them  in  the  world  of 
the  moon,  where  they  live  eternally." 

Faria,  while  ransacking  this  place,  confessed 
himself  conscious  that  it  was  a  very  great  sin, 
and  declared  that  it  was  his  intention,  at  some 
future  period,  to  atone  by  penance  for  so  enor- 
mous a  crime.  To  this  the  Chinese  sage 
replied,  "  that  he  who  knows  these  things,  and 
doth  them  not,  runs  far  greater  danger  than 
he  who  sins  through  ignorance."  The  Por- 
tuguese robbers  then  withdrew  to  their  ships, 
intending  to  return  to  the  work  of  pillage  with 
the  day  light.  But  their  sins,  as  our  author 
observes,  would  not  allow  them  to  see  the  hap- 
py issue  of  the  business. 

They  were  hardly  on  board  when  they  saw 
fires  lighted  in  the  island,  and  heard  bells  ring- 
ing, from  which  they  concluded  that  the  alarm 
was  given.  Favia  hastened  again  on  shore  in 
the  dead  of  night,  and  ran  up  and  down 
with  a  frantic  desire  to  carry  off  some  valuable 
prize  ;  but  it  was  now  too  late,  and  the  danger 
was  so  imminent,  that  his  companions  forced 
him  to  fly.  They  spread  all  sail,  and  stood 
out  to  sea,  so  sad  from  their  disappointment, 
that  they  hardly  spoke  to  one  another  during 
the  voyage.  When  they  had  been  about  a 
month  at  sea,  a  furious  gale  came  on  in  the 
gulf  of  Nankin,  which  reduced  them  to  such 
distress,  that  they  were  obliged  to  lighten  the 
ships  by  every  means  in  their  power,  to  cut 
down  their  masts,  and  throw  overboard  their 
chests  full  of  silver.  About  midnight,  the  peo 
pie  in  Antonio  de  Faria's  ship  were  heard  to 
cry  out,  "  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  !"  and 
when  day  broke  it  was  found  that  she  had  dis 
appeared.  The  other  ship  was  in  a  sinking 
state,  and  the  crew,  as  their  only  chance,  ran 
her  upon  the  coast,  where  she  instantly  went 
to  pieces.  Fourteen  Portuguese  were  saved  ; 
the  number  of  the  drowned,  including  Chi 
nese  mariners,  was  six  and  thirty.  "  This  mi 
serable  disaster,"  says  our  author,  "  happened 
on  a  Monday,  the  5th  of  August,  in  the  year 
1540,  for  which  the  Lord  be  praised  everlast- 
ingly." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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There  is  a  common  misconception  of  the 
doctrines  of  our  Society,  which  imputes  to  us 
a  claim  to  infallibility,  that  we  are  very  far 
from  making.  That  Holy  Spirit,  after  whose 
influence  we  aspire,  is  indeed  unerring.  But 
the  best  of  men  are  at  all  times  in  danger  o 
falling  away  from  the  truth,  and  it  is  only  when 
under  the  immediate  guidance  of  the  light  o 
Christ,  that  wc  can  safely  tread  the  perplexing 
paths  of  life.  Apart  from  those  dangers  whicl 
beset  us  on  every  side,  from  our  passions,  our 
selfishness,  and  sensuality,  we  are  continually 
liable  to  err  in  our  opinions,  from  the  imper- 


fection of  our  reason,  and  the  feebleness  of 
our  vision.  We  must,  therefore,"  expect  that 
difference  of  sentiment  will  occur  among  the 
believers  in  the  same  faith,  and  it  becomes  an 
interesting  question  of  Christian  ethics,  to  ex- 
amine what  are  the  limits  within  which  this 
unavoidable  variety  and  opposition  are  consist- 
ent with  the  "  love  of  the  brethren,"  or  as  it  is 
beatifully  termed,  with  "  the  unity  of  the  spirit 
in  the  bond  of  peace." 

In  the  fundamental  points  of  Christian  faith 
and  religious  association,  there  must  be  a 
hearty  and  sincere  agreement,  or  there  can 
be  no  peace.  The  difference  of  opinion  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  as  being  allowable,  is 
not  upon  these  subjects.  It  arises  from  variety 
of  views  on  questions  of  policy  or  expediency 
in  public  affairs,  or  from  the  jarring  of  interests 
in  private. 

My  business  at  present  is  with  the  former, 
in  which,  although  every  one  must  act  accord- 
ing to  the  best  lights  of  his  understanding,  he 
must  think  tolerantly,  speak  modestly,  and  act 
cautiously. 

Society  may  be  considered  as  naturally  di- 
viding itself,  according  to  the  classification 
which  is  sometimes  made  of  the  human  tem- 
peraments, into  the  sanguine  and  the  phlegma- 
tic ;  the  men  of  ardent  minds,  and  those  of 
slow  judgments  ;  the  young  and  the  old  ;  those 
ready  to  adopt  new  improvements,  and  those 
reluctant  to  depart  from  established  modes. 
It  is  to  these  two  classes  that  I  shall  address  my- 
self, fis  the  conflict  between  them  is  that  which 
most  seriously  affects  the  tranquillity  of  society, 
while  at  the  same  time  their  harmonious  and 
blended  action  is  essential  to  its  health  and 
prosperity. 

Our  first  care,  upon  finding  that  we  differ 
from  our  brethren,  should  be,  to  ascertain  the 
foundation  on  which  our  opinion  rests.  The 
best  of  men  is  liable  to  prejudice,  may  be 
biassed  by  personal  dislike  or  friendship,  may 
have  formed  his  sentiments  without  careful  ex- 
amination or  a  whole  view  of  the  subject,  and 
his  pride  may  be  enlisted  on  the  side  of  his  ex- 
pressed opinion.  None  should  be  above  a  strict 
and  severe  scrutiny  after  these  idols  of  the  den, 
as  Lord  Bacon  terms  this  class  of  errors — nor 
having  found  them,  be  so  weak  as  to  cherish 
and  do  them  homage.  If  the  heart  be  cleans- 
ed from  their  influence,  and  we  become  fully 
satisfied  that  our  sincere  desire  after  the  truth 
has  been  answered,  there  are  still  many  con- 
siderations to  teach  us  great  humility  and  cau- 
tion. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  make  the  requi- 
site allowance  for  the  effect  of  position  and 
distance  upon  the  magnitude  of  an  object. 
The  superior  importance  of  any  point  in  our 
estimation,  may  arise  from  our  having  dwelt 
upon  it  to  the  exclusion  of  other  considerations, 
which  are  familiar  to  more  experienced  men. 
In  proportion  as  the  question  involves  great 
and  permanent  results,  does  the  error  from 
this  cause  increase.  Society  is  a  complicated 
machine,  the  full  comprehension  of  the  checks 
and  balances,  and  moving  powers  of  which, 
demands  the  most  enlarged  capacity.  Those 
who  think  they  can  amend  its  mechanism,  can- 
not be  too  cautious  how  they  touch  it.  They 
may  see  as  they  think  very  clearly  the  necessity 
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of  reform,  and  may  yield  to  the  impatience  of 
ardent  minds,  at  opposition  or  dissent.  They 
will  have  to  learn,  that  the  men  of  an  opposite 
temperament  may,  with  equal  sincerity  and  in- 
tegrity, hold  very  different  views,  and  think 
the  means  proposed  to  be  destructive  of  the 
very  end  in  view.  Undoubtedly,  they  cannot 
both  be  right  ;  although  it  is  possible  for  both 
to  be  in  the  wrong.  But  the  progress  of  truth 
is  slow,  and  has  often  been  as  much  retarded 
by  undue  haste  as  by  inertia.  That  which  I 
wish  to  inculcate,  is,  that  a  conduct  which  ap- 
pears to  us  to  arise  from  prejudice  is  not 
therefore  evil  intentioned — that  it  may  be  ho- 
nest, sincere,  and  even  wise — wiser  perhaps 
than  our  own  wisdom.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
the  measure  which  we  may  think  rash  and 
premature,  is  not  therefore  so.  A  dread  of 
innovation — salutary  in  itself — may  become  a 
morbid  fear,  and  disturb  the  calm  exercise  of 
reason.  Let  these  considerations  teach'  us 
mutually  patience  with  each  other.  Let  us 
not,  whatever  may  be  our  individual  sentiments, 
so  undervalue  the  divine  force  of  truth  as  to 
doubt  its  ultimate  triumph.  Let  us,  if  we  feel 
impatient  of  delay  in  the  accomplishment  of 
our  hopes,  remember,  that  steadiness  and  un- 
willingness to  change  are  the  best  supporters 
of  truth  ;  and  if  we  are  startled  by  the  plans  of 
our  friends,  let  us  bear  in  mind,  that  neither 
societies  nor  individuals  ever  have  been  or  ever 
can  remain  stationary  ;  and  that  the  highest 
and  truest  wisdom  is  shown  in  seizing  the  pro- 
per time  to  go  forward. 

Brethren  of  the  same  faith — co-labourers  in 
the  same  vineyard — we  cannot,  regarding  each 
other  with  true  Christian  charity,  impute  evil 
intentions  to  contrariety  of  sentiment.  That 
love  which  hopeth  all  things,  will  teach  us 
how  to  conduct  the  investigation  of  truth,  with- 
out disturbing  the  harmony  of  the  body  ;  and 
where  we  perceive  distrust  or  suspicion  to  have 
intervened,  will  so  govern  our  thoughts,  our 
words,  and  our  conduct,  as  to  overcome  it  by 
good. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  should 
moderate  our  feelings  of  anxiety  or  expecta- 
tion, and  inspire  us  with  forbearance  towards 
others,  by  teaching  us  our  own  insignificance. 
The  mighty  stream  of  human  events  flows  on 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  from  age 
to  age,  and  the  causes  of  its  ebb  and  flow,  its 
currents  and  its  eddies,  lie  deep,  and  obscure, 
and  remote.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
they  operate  and  acquire  force  through  a  long 
course  of  years,  silently  and  unknown.  As  by 
an  under  tow  in  the  current,  the  vessel  of  state 
may  thereby  be  drifted  upon  unsuspected 
shoals,  and  all  the  while  our  busy  and  bustling- 
zeal  be  pleasing  itself  with  the  dream  of  its 
own  skill  and  prudence  in  the  guidance  of  af- 
fairs. Let  us  then  remember,  that  our  own 
private  example  for  good  or  for  evil,  has  a  far 
greater  moral  power  than  our  best  planned 
schemes,  and  that  it  is  this  private  example, 
the  domestic  duties — the  social  virtues — swell- 
ing as  the  circle  spreads,  that  form  the  public 
character  of  the  present,  and  determine  in  great 
measure  that  of  the  succeeding  generation.  It  is 
here,in  the  quiet  recesses  of  life,  that  we  are  to 
seek  for  the  ultimate  causes  of  those  great  events, 
which  overthrow  institutions,  or  build  them  up 


anew.  It  is  the  law  of  Providence,  in  his  mo- 
ral government  of  the  world,  as  in  ordaining 
the  functions  of  organic  life,  that  he  has  not 
trusted  its  health  and  safety  to  the  mere  will  of 
individuals.  If  we  take  suitable  food  and  ex- 
ercise, the  powers  of  our  system  operate  with- 
out our  further  intervention,  vigorously,  safely, 
and  healthfully.  In  like  manner  the  moral 
prosperity  and  health  of  a  community  are  na- 
tural and  necessary  consequences  of  the  private 
fulfilment,  by  its  members,  of  all  their  religious 
and  moral  duties.  Let  us  then  endeavour  to 
elevate  our  thoughts  to  the  height  of  those  du- 
ties required  of  us  in  an  age  advanced  in  civi- 
lization, and  amidst  a  community  eagerly  and 
ardently  pressing  forward  in  the  career  of  im- 
provement. If  we  each  fulfil  them  to  ourselves 
and  to  our  families,  we  need  not  doubt  that 
we  contribute  our  share  to  the  public  service, 
and  that  the  issues  of  events  are  in  the  hands 
of  infinite  wisdom  and  an  all-controlling  power. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE  LIFE  IN  THE  POLAR 
REGIONS. 
(Continued  from  page  397.) 

The  other  animals  which  frequent  the  poiar 
regions  belong  chiefly  or  wholly  to  the  land. 

Tn  the  caves  of  the  rocks,  or  in  the  hollows 
of  the  ice,  dwells  the  most  formidable  of  the 
arctic  quadrupeds,  the  Greenland  or  Polar 
bear.  This  fierce  tyrant  of  the  cliffs  and  snows 
of  the  north,  unites  the  strength  of  the  lion 
with  the  untameable  fierceness  of  the  hyena. 
A  long  shaggy  covering  of  white  soft  hair  and 
a  copious  supply  of  fat  enable  him  to  defy  the 
winter  of  this  rigorous  climate.  Under  the 
heat  of  Britain  he  suffers  the  most  painful  sen- 
sation ;  Pennant  saw  one,  over  whom  it  was 
necessary  from  time  to  time  to  pour  large 
pailfuls  of  water.  Another,  kept  for  some  years 
by  professor  Jameson,  evidently  suffered  from 
the  heat  of  an  Edinburgh  summer.  The  haunt 
of  the  bear  is  on  the  dreary  arctic  shores,  or  on 
mountains  of  ice,  some  times  two  hundred  miles 
from  land  ;  yet  he  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
amphibious. 

He  cannot  remain  under  the  water  above 
a  few  moments,  and  he  reaches  his  maritime 
stations  only  by  swimming  from  one  icy  frag- 
ment to  another.  Scoresby  limits  the  swim- 
ming reach  to  three  or  four  miles  ;  yet  Parry 
found  one  in  the  centre  of  Barrow's  strait, 
where  it  was  forty  miles  across.  This  bear 
prowls  continually  for  his  prey,  which  consists 
chiefly  of  the  smaller  cetacea  and  of  seals, 
which,  unable  to  contend  with  him,  shun  their 
fate  by  keeping  strict  watch,  and  plunging  in- 
to the  depths  of  the  waters.  With  the  walrus 
he  holds  dreadful  and  doubtful  encounters  ; 
and  that  powerful  animal  with  his  enormous 
tusks,  frequently  beats  him  off  with  great  dam- 
age. The  whale  he  dares  not  attack,  but 
watches  anxiously  for  the  huge  carcass  in  a  dead 
state,  which  affords  him  a  prolonged  and- a 
delicious  feast  :  he  scents  it  at  the  distance  of 
miles.  All  these  sources  of  supply  being  pre- 
carious, he  is  sometimes  left  for  weeks  without 
food,  and  the  fury  of  his  hunger  then  becomes 
tremendous.  At  such  peiiods,  man,  viewed 
by  him  always  as  his  prey,  is  attacked  with  pe- 
culiar fierceness. 


The  annals  of  the  north  are  filled  with  ac- 
counts of  the  most  perilous  and  fatal  conflicts 
with  the  polar  bear.  The  first,  and  one  of  the 
most  tragical,  was  sustained  by  Barentz  and 
Heemskerke,  in  1596,  during  their  voyage  for 
the  discovery  of  the  north-east  passage.  Hav- 
ing anchored  at  an  island  near  the  strait  of 
Waygatz,  two  of  the  sailors  landed,  and  were 
walking  on  shore,  when  one  of  them  felt  him- 
self closely  hugged  from  behind.  Thinking 
this  a  frolic  of  one  ofhis  companions,  hecalled 
out  in  a  corresponding  tone,  "  who's  there  ? 
pray  stand  off."  His  comiade  looked,  and 
screamed  out,  "A  bear!  a  bear!"  then  run- 
ning to  the  ship,  alarmed  the  crew  with  loud 
cries.  The  sailors  ran  to  the  spot,  armed  with 
pikes  and  muskets.  On  their  approach  the 
bear  very  coolly  quitted  the  mangled  corpse, 
sprang  upon  another  sailor,  carried  him  off,  and 
plunging  his  teeth  into  his  body,  began  drink- 
ing his  blood  at  long  draughts.  Hereupon  the 
whole  of  that  stout  crew,  struck  with  terror, 
turned  their  backs,  and  fled  precipitately  to  the 
ship.  On  arriving  there  they  began  to  look 
at  each  other,  unable  to  feel  much  satisfaction 
with  their  own  prowess.  Three  then  stood 
forth,  undertaking  to  avenge  the  fate  of  their 
countrymen,  and  to  secure  for  them  the  rites 
of  burial.  They  advanced,  and  fired,  at  first, 
at  so  respectful  a  distance  that  all  missed. 
The  purser  then  courageously  proceeded  in 
front  ofhis  companions,  and  taking  a  close  aim, 
pierced  the  monster's  skull  immediately  below 
the  eye.  The  bear,  however,  merely  lifted 
his  head,  and  advanced  upon  them,  holding 
still  in  his  mouth  the  victim  whom  he  was  de- 
vouring ;  but  seeing  him  soon  stagger,  the  three 
rushed  on  with  sabre  and  bayonet,  and  des- 
patched him.  They  collected  and  bestowed 
decent  sepulture  on  the  mangled  limbs  of  their 
comrades,  while  the  skin  of  the  animal,  thir- 
teen feet  long,  became  the  prize  of  the  sailor 
who  bad  fired  the  successful  shot. 

The  history  of  the  whale  fishers  records  a 
number  of  remarkable  escapes  from  the  bear. 
A  Dutch  captain,  Jonge  Kees,  in  1668  under- 
took, with  two  canoes,  to  attack  one,  and 
with  a  lance  gave  him  so  dreadful  a  wound  in 
the  belly,  that  his  immediate  death  seemed  in- 
evitable. Anxious,  therefore,  not  to  injure 
the  skin,  Kees  merely  followed  the  animal 
close  till  he  should  drop  down  dead.  The 
bear,  however,  having  climbed  a  little  rock, 
made  a  spring  from  the  distance  of  twenty- 
four  feet,  upon  the  captain,  who,  taken  com- 
pletely by  surprise,  lost  hold  of  the  lance,  and 
fell  beneath  the  assailant,  who,  placing  both 
paws  on  his  breast,  opened  two  rows  of  tre- 
mendous teeth,  and  paused  for  a  moment,  as 
if  to  show  him  all  the  horrors  of  his  situation. 
At  this  critical  instant,  a  sailor  rushing  for- 
ward with  only  a  scoop,  succeeded  in  alarm- 
ing the  monster,  who  made  off,  leaving  the 
captain  without  the  slightest  injury. 

In  1788,  Captain  Cook  of  the  Archangel, 
when  near  the  coast  of  Spitsbergen,  found  him- 
self suddenly  between  the  paws  of  a  bear.  He 
instantly  called  on  the  surgeon  who  accompa- 
nied him  to  fire,  which  the  latter  did  with  such 
admirable  promptitude  and  precision,  that  he 
shot  the  beast  through  the  head,  and  delivered 
the  captain.  Another  individual  in  1818,  hav^ 
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ing  pursued  and  twice  struck  a  large  bear,  had 
raised  his  lance  for  a  third  blow,  when  the  ani- 
mal sprang  forward,  seized  him  by  the  thigh, 
and  threw  him  over  its  head  into  the  water. 
Fortunately  it  used  this  advantage  oniy  to  ef- 
fect its  own  escape.  Captain  Scoresby  men- 
tions a  boat's  crew  which  attacked  a  bear  in 
the  Spitzbergen  sea  ;  but  the  animal  having 
succeeded  in  climbing  the  sides  of  the  boat, 
all  the  sailors  threw  themselves  for  safety  into 
the  water,  where  they  hung  by  the  gun-wale. 
The  victor  entered  triumphantly,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  barge,  where  it  sat  quietly  till 
it  was  shot  by  another  party.  The  same  wri- 
ter mentions  the  ingenious  contrivance  of  a 
sailor,  who,  being  pursued  by  one  of  these 
creatures,  threw  down  successively  his  hat, 
jacket,  handkerchief,  and  every  other  article  in 
his  possession,  when  the  brute  pa  using  at  each, 
gave  the  sailor  always  a  certain  advantage, 
and  enabled  him  finally  to  regain  the  vessel. 

Though  the  voracity  of  the  bear  is  such, 
that  he  has  been  known  to  feed  on  his  own 
species,  yet  maternal  tenderness  is  as  conspicu- 
ous in  the  female,  as  in  other  inhabitants  of 
the  frozen  regions.  There  is  no  exertion 
which  she  will  not  make  for  the  supply  of  her 
progeny.  A  she  bear,  with  her  two  cubs,  be- 
ing pursued  by  some  sailors  across  a  field  of 
ice,  and  finding  that,  neither  by  example,  nor 
by  a  peculiar  voice  and  action,  she  could 
urge  them  to  the  requisite  speed,  applied  her 
paws  and  pitched  them  alternately  forward. 
The  little  creatures  themselves,  as  she  came 
up,  threw  themselves  before  her  to  receive  the 
impulse,  and  thus  both  she  and  they  effected 
their  escape. 

Bears  are  by  no  means  devoid  of  intelli- 
gence. Their  schemes  for  entrapping  seals, 
and  other  animals  on  which  they  feed,  often 
display  considerable  ingenuity.  The  manner 
in  which  the  polar  bear  surprises  his  victim,  is 
(bus  described  by  Captain  Lyon  : — On  seeing 
bis  intended  prey,  he  gets  quietly  into  the  wa- 
ter, and  swims  to  a  leeward  position,  from 
whence,  by  frequent  short  dives,  he  silently 
makes  his  approaches,  and  so  arranges  his  dis- 
tance, that  at  the  last  dive  he  comes  to  the 
spot  where  the  seal  is  lying.  If  the  poor  ani- 
mal altemptsto  escape  by  rolling  into  the  wa- 
ter, he  falls  into  the  paws  of  the  bear  ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  he  lies  still,  his  destroyer  makes  a 
powerfuf  spring,  kills  him  on  the  ice,  and  de- 
vours him  at  leisure.  Some  sailors,  endea- 
vouring to  catch  a  bear,  placed  the  noose  of 
a  rope  under  the  snow,  baited  with  a  piece  of 
Whale's  flesh.  The  bear,  however,  contrived, 
three  successive  times,  to  push  the  noose  aside, 
and  to  carry  off  the  bait  unhurt.  Captain 
Scoresby  had  half  tamed  two  cubs,  which 
used  even  lo  walk  the  deck  ;  but  they  showed 
themselves  always  restless  under  this  confine- 
ment, and  finally  effected  their  escape. 

The  animals  which  belong  entirely  to  the 
land,  and  feed  on  herbage,  arc,  in  a  climate 
covered  deep  with  snow  lor  nine  months  in  the 
year,  necessarily  few  both  in  number  and  spe- 
cies. The  rein-dcer,  a  most  patient  and  use- 
ful creature,  the  standing  inhabitant  of  all  the 
noi  l  hern  lands,  teaches  nearly  as  far  as  animal 
life  can  subsist.  To  the  Laplander  he  is  all 
and  all  ;  and  in  lhat  climate  he  can  always  dig 


from  under  the  snow  the  moss  or  lichen,  his 
favourite  food.  Even  in  the  severer  arctic  cli- 
mates he  carries  his  summer  excursions  as  far 
a3  men  have  yet  penetraled  ;  but  at  the  end  of 
October,  the  deeply  frozen  earth  allows  him 
no  longer  to  reach  even  the  simple  food  in 
which  he  delights.  They  then  assemble  in 
large  herds,  and  migrate  to  the  southward. 
From  Melville  Island  they  were  even  seen 
crossing  the  frozen  surface  of  the  sea,  to  reach 
a  milder  climate  on  the  American  shore.  The 
people  within  the  arctic  zone  do  not  tame  the 
rein-deer,  or  yoke  it  in  the  sledge  ;  it  is  not 
even  for  them  the  staff  of  life  ;  but  it  affords  a 
favourite  object  of  summer  chase,  gives  an 
agreeable  variety  to  their  meals,  and  yields 
their  warmest  and  most  valuable  winter  robes. 
The  fur-skin  becomes  always  richer  and  more 
copious  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the 
cold,  against  which  it  forms  the  only,  but  a 
sufficient  defence.  In  the  chase  the  deer  fall 
easy  victims,  even  to  the  rude  archery  of  the 
Esquimaux,  being  so  simple  and  curious,  that, 
if  a  man  merely  walks  away  from  them,  they 
follow.  Some  of  ihese  animals  who  joined  Cap- 
tain Parry's  crews  on  Melville  Island,  played 
round  them  like  lap-dogs,  and  at  setting  out 
in  the  morning  used  to  gan.bol  by  rearing  on 
their  hind  legs.  The  musk-ox,  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  bovine  species  which  penetrates  the 
arctic  zone,  though  in  smaller  number,  affords 
a  wholesome  and  agreeable  variety  of  food.  Its 
unwieldy  form  is  protected  from  the  cold  by 
an  immense  profusion  of  hair,  which  envelopes 
its  whole  limbs  and  figure,  and  also  by  an  in- 
terior layer  of  woo!,  which  appeared  to  Pen- 
nant the  finest  he  had  ever  seen,  and  made,  he 
was  told,  stockings  superior  to  the  richest  silk. 
This  last,  we  suspect,  is  a  temporary  winter 
clothing. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Booh  of  the  Seasons,  or  the  Calendar  of 
Nature. 

By  William  Howitt. 

Such  is  the  title  of  a  sprightly  and  entertain- 
ing volume,  first  published  in  London  the  pre- 
sent year.  The  author's  aim  was  to  produce 
a  work  which  should  "  realize  ihe  beau  ideal 
of  a  book  of  the  seasons,  presenting  us  with  all 
their  poetic  and  picturesque  features;  which, 
as  a  Calendar  of  Nature,  should  be  compre- 
hensive and  complete  in  itself:  which,  on  be- 
ing taken  up  by  the  lover  of  nature  at  the 
opening  of  each  mouth,  should  lay  before  him 
in  prospect  all  the  objects  and  appearances 
which  the  month  would  present,  in  the  garden, 
the  fields,  and  the  waters."  We  would  not 
say  that  he  has  in  every  respect  been  success- 
ful in  the  attempt;  some  things  might  have  been 
omitted  as  trivial,  puerile,  common  place;  but 
on  the  whole  it  is  a  very  agreeable  book,  mo- 
ral in  its  tendency,  in  some  instances  rising  to 
elevation  of  sentiment — fervid — poetical, — 
and  calculated  to  inspire  and  to  cherish  a  love  of 
nature,  of  rural  scenery,  and  rural  occupations. 

"  My  plan,"  he  says,  "  has  been  to  furnish 
an  original  article  on  the  general  appearances 
of  nature,  in  each  month,  drawn  entirely  from 
my  own  regular  observations,  through  many 
seasons."  We  have  marked  for  citation  in  the 


"  The  Friend"  a  number  of  passages,  which 
we  propose  occasionally  to  introduce  without 
regard  to  the  order  in  which  they  occur;  we 
begin  with  a  part  of  what  is  said  under  the 
head  of  October: 

"  The  glory  of  this  month,  however,  is  the 
gorgeous  splendour  of  wood-scenery.  Woods 
have  in  all  ages  vividly  impressed  the  human 
mind;  they  possess  a  majesty  and  sublimity 
which  strike  and  charm  the  eye.  Their  silence 
and  obscurity  affect  the  imagination  with  a 
meditative  awe.  They  soothe  the  spirit  by 
their  grateful  seclusion,  and  delight  it  by 
glimpses  of  their  wild  inhabitants,  by  their 
novel  cries,  and  by  odours  and  beautiful  phe- 
nomena peculiar  to  themselves.  This  may  be 
more  particularly  applied  to  our  own  woods, 
woods  comparatively  reclaimed;  but  in  less 
populous  and  cultivated  countries  they  possess 
a  far  more  wild  and  gloomy  character. 

"  What  can  be  more  beautiful  than  trees  ? 
their  lofty  trunks,  august  in  their  simplicity, 
asserting  to  the  most  inexperienced  eye  their 
infinite  superiority  over  the  imitative  pillars  of 
man's  pride;  their  graceful  play  of  wide-spread- 
ing branches,  and  all  the  delicate  and  glorious 
machinery  of  buds,  leaves,  flowers,,  and  fruit, 
that  with  more  than  magical  effect  burst  forth 
from  naked  and  rigid  twigs,  with  all  the  rich, 
and  brilliant,  and  unimaginably  varied  colours 
under  heaven;  breathing  delectable  odours, 
pure  and  fresh,  and  animating;  pouring  out 
spices  and  medicinal  essences;  and  making 
music,  from  the  softest  and  the  most  melan- 
choly under-tones,  to  the  full  organ-peal  of  the 
tempest.  I  wonder  not  that  trees  have  com- 
manded the  admiration  of  men  in  all  nations 
and  periods  of  the  world.  What  is  the  richest 
country  without  trees?  What  barren  and  mo- 
notonous spot  can  they  not  convert  into  a  pa- 
radise? Xerxes  in  the  midst  of  his  most  ambi- 
tious enterprise  stopped  his  vast  army  to  con- 
template the  beauty  of  a  tree.  Cicero,  from 
the  throng,  and  exertion,  and  anxiety  of  the 
forum,  was  accustomed,  Pliny  tells  us,  to  steal 
forth  to  a  grove  of  palm-trees  to  refresh  and 
invigorate  his  spirit.  In  the  Scaplan  Groves, 
the  same  author  adds,  Thucydides  was  sup- 
posed to  have  composed  his  noble  histories. 
The  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  indeed, 
abound  with  expressions  of  admiration  of 
trees  and  woods,  and  with  customs  which  have 
originated  in  that  admiration;  but,  above  all, 
as  the  Bible  surpasses,  in  the  splendour  and 
majesty  of  its  poetry,  all  books  in  the  world, 
so  is  its  sylvan  and  arboiescent  imagery  the 
most  bold  and  beautiful.  Beneath  some 
spreading  tree  are  the  ancient  patriarchs  re- 
vealed to  us  sitting  in  contemplation,  or  re- 
ceiving the  visits  of  angels;  and  what  a  calm 
and  dignified  picture  of  primeval  life  is  pre- 
sented to  our  imagination  at  the  mention  of 
Deborah,  the  wife  of  Lapidoth,  judging  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  between  Ramah  and 
Bethel,  in  Mount  Ephraim,  beneath  the  palm- 
tree  of  Deborah.  The  oaks  of  Bashan,  and 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  arc  but  other  and  bet- 
ter names  for  glory  and  power.  The  vine,  the 
olive,  and  the  fig-tree,  are  made  imperishable 
symbols  of  peace,  plenty,  and  festivity.  David 
in  his  psalms,  Solomon  in  his  songs  and  pro- 
verbs, the  prophets  in  the  sublime  outpourings 
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of  their  awful  inspiration,  and  Christ  in  his  pa- 
rables, those  most  beautiful  and  perfect  of  all 
allegories,  luxuriate  in  signs  and  similes  drawn 
from  the  fair  trees  of  the  east. 

»  Who  has  walked  in  woods  that  has  not 
felt  them  become  to  him  as  superb  temples, 
filling  him  with  a  desire 
To  contemplate  and  worship  him,  whose  mind 
Stirs  in  the  stilly  night  like  solitude, 
Or  breathes  in  whispers,  on  the  gentle  wind, 
Through  vast  cathedral  groves,  and  leaves  a  calm 

behind. — Millhouse. 

"  And  what  author,  ancient  or  modern,  has 
not  expressed  his  sense  of  their  beauty  by  em- 
ploying them  as  figures  of  whatever  is  rich, 
flourishing,  and  pleasant  ?  In  spring,  when 
they  are  in  the  delicacy  of  their  pride,  in  sum- 
mer, when  they  are  shadowy  and  aromatic,  in 
the  last  splendour  of  autumn,  or  when  winter 
robs  them  of  their  foliage,  but  brings  to  light 
what  summer  has  concealed,  the  underwork 
and  tracery  of  their  brandies;  in  each  and  all, 
are  trees  and  woods  inspiring  and  delightful. 

"  It  is  in  this  month,  however,  that  woods  may 
be  pronounced  most  beautiful.  Towards  the 
end  of  it,  what  is  called  the  fading,  of  the  leaf, 
but  what  might  be  more  fitly  termed  the 
kindling,  or  tinting  of  the  leaf,  presents  a 
magnificent  spectacle.  Every  species  of  tree, 
so  beautifully  varied  in  its  general  character, 
the  silver-stemmed  and  pensile-branched  birch, 
the  tall,  smooth  beech,  the  wide  spreading  oak 
and  chesnut,  each  develops  its  own  florid  hue 
of  orange,  red,  brown,  or  yellow,  which,  min- 
gling with  the  green  of  unchanged  trees,  or  the 
darkness  of  the  pine,  presents  a  tout  ensemble, 
rich,  glowing,  and  splendid.  Yet,  fine  as  are 
our  woods  at  this  season,  far  are  they  exceeded 
by  the  vast  forests  of  America — the  greater  va- 
riety of  trees,  and  the  greater  effect  of  climate, 
conspiring  to  render  them  in  decay  gorgeous 
and  beautiful  beyond  description. 

The  woods!  oh,  solemn  are  the  boundless  woods 

Of  the  great  western  world  in  their  decline. — Hemans." 

The  volume  is  inscribed  to  his  wife,  Mary 
Howitt,  "  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  field  of 
nature  and  of  literature,  the  one  truecompanion 
and  fellow-labourer."  Several  of  her  poetical 
effusions,  pleasing  for  their  ease  and  pastoral 
simplicity,  are  interspersed,  one  of  which  was 
inserted  in  our  paper  of  last  week,  and  one  a 
few  numbers  preceding;  the  following  is  ano- 
ther of  them: 

SUMMER. 

'Tis  summer — joyous  summer  time  ! 

In  noisy  towns,  no  more  abide; 
The  earth  is  full  of  radiant  things, 
Of  gleaming  flowers  and  glancing  wings, 

Beauty  and  joy  on  every  side. 

'Tis-  morn;— the  glorious  sun  is  up, 

The  dome-like  heaven  is  bright  and  blue ; 
The  lark,  yet  higher  and  higher  ascending, 
Pours  out  his  song  that  knows  no  ending ; 

The  unfolding  flowers  are  brimmed  with  dew. 

When  noon  is  in  the  flaming  sky, 
Seek  we  some  shadowy,  silent  wood  ; 

Recline  upon  a  mossy  knoll, 

Cast  care  aside,  and  yield  the  soul 
To  that  luxurious  quietude. 

Above  waves  wide  the  linden  tree, 

With  humming  bees  the  air  is  thrilled, 
And  through  the  sleeping  bush  is  heard 
The  sudden  voice  of  the  woodland  bird, 
Like  sound  with  which  a  dream  is  filled. 


Oh  pleasant  land  of  idleness  ! 

Jollity  bides  not  'neath  the  trees, 
But  thought,  that  roams  from  folly  free, 
Through  the  pure  world  of  poetry, 

Puts  on  her  strength  in  scenes  like  these ! 

And  sweet  it  is  by  lonely  meres 
To  sit,  with  heart  and  soul  awake, 

Where  water-lilies  lie  afloat, 

Each  anchored  like  a  fairy  boat 
Amid  some  fabled  elfin  lake  : 

To  see  the  birds  flit  to  and  fro 

Along  the  dark-green  reedy  edge  ; 
Or  fish  leap  up  to  catch  the  fly; 
^Or  list  the  viewless  wind  pass  by, 
Leaving  its  voice  amid  the  sedge. 

The  green  and  breezy  hills — away  ! 

My  heart  is  light,  my  foot  is  free, 
And,  resting  on  the  topmost  peak, 
The  freshening  gale  shall  fan  my  cheek, — 

The  hills  were  ever  dear  to  me  ! 

I  stand  upon  the  mountain's  brow. 

A  monarch  in  this  region  wide  ; 
I,  and  the  gray-faced  mountain-sheep, 
The  solitary  station  keep, 

As  living  thing  were  none  beside. 

'Tis  summer  eve,  a  gentle  hour, 

The  west  is  rich  in  sombre  sheen, 
And  'mid  the  garden's  leafy  trees, 
Springs  up  a  cool,  refreshing  breeze, 
And  the  pale  stars  are  faintly  seen. 

The  white  owl  with  his  downy  wings, 

And  hooded  head,  goes  slowly  by  ; 
The  hawk-moth  sits  upon  the  flowers, 
And  through  the  silent  evening  hours 

The  little  brooks  make  melody. 
And  walking  'mid  the  folded  blooms, 

At  summer  midnight  shalt  thou  feel 
A  softened  heart,  a  will  subdued, 
A  holy  sense  of  gratitude, 
An  influence  from  the  source  of  good, 

Thy  bitterest  griefs  to  heal. 


(From  Audubon's  Travels.) 
AN  AMERICAN  PIGEON  ROOST. 
It  was  in  a  portion  of  the  forest,  where  the  trees 
were  of  great  magnitude,  and  where  there  was  little 
underwood  ;  I  rode  through  it  upwards  of  forty  miles, 
and  crossing  it  in  different  parts,  found  its  average 
breadth  to  be  rather  more  than  three  miles.  My  first 
view  of  it  was  about  a  fortnight  subsequent  to  the  pe- 
riod when  the  pigeons  first  made  choice  of  it,  and  I  ar- 
rived there  nearly  two  hours  before  sunset.  Few  pi- 
geons were  then  to  be  seen,  but  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons, with  horses  and  wagons,  guns  and  ammunition, 
had  already  established  encampments  on  the  borders. 
Two  farmers  from  the  vicinity  of  Russelville,  distant 
more  than  a  hundred  miles,  had  driven  upwards  of 
three  hundred  hogs  to  be  fattened  on  the  pigeons 
which  were  to  be  slaughtered.  Here  and  there,  the 
people  employed  in  plucking  and  salting  what  had 
already  been  procured,  were  seen  sitting  in  the  midst 
of  large  piles  of  these  birds.  The  dung  lay  several 
inches  deep,  covering  the  whole  extent  of  the  roost- 
ing place,  like  a  bed  of  snow.  Many  trees  two  feet 
in  diameter,  I  observed,  were  broken  off  at  no  great 
distance  fromthcground,  and  the  brandies  of  many  of 
the  largest  and  tallest  had  given  way,  as  if  the  forest 
had  been  swept  by  a  tornado.  Every  thing  proved 
to  me  that  the  number  of  birds  resorting  to  this  part 
of  the  forest  must  be  immense  beyond  conception. 
As  the  period  of  their  arrival  approached,  their  foes 
anxiously  prepared  to  receive  them.  Some  were  fur- 
nished with  iron  pots  containing  sulphur,  others  with 
torches  of  pine  knots,  many  with  poles,  and  the  rest 
with  guns.  The  sun  was  lost  to  our  view,  yet  not  a 
pigeon  had  arrived.  Every  thing  was  ready,  and  all 
eyes  gazing  upon  the  clear  sky,  which  appeared  in 
glimpses  amid  the  tall  trees.  "  Suddenly  there  burst 
forth  a  general  cry  of  "  Here  they  come."  The  noise 
which  they  made,  though  yet  distant,  reminded  me 
of  a  hard  gale  at  sea,  passing  through  the  rigging  of  a 
close  reefed  vessel.  As  the  birds  arrived  and  passed 
over  me,  I  felt  a  current  of  air  that  surprised  me. 


Thousands  were  knocked  down  by  the  pole-men. — 
The  birds  continued  to  pour  in,  the  fires  were  lighted, 
and  a  magnificent,  as  well  as  wonderful  and  almost 
terrifying  sight  presented  itself.  The  pigeons  arriv- 
ing by  thousands,  alighted  every  where,  one  above 
another,  until  solid  masses  as  large  as  hogsheads  were 
formed  on  the  branches  all  around.  Here  and  there 
the  perches  gave  way  under  the  weight  with  a  crash, 
and  falling  to  the  ground,  destroyed  hundreds  of  the 
birds  beneath,  forcing  down  the  dense  groups  with 
which  every  stick  was  loaded.  It  was  a  scene  of  up- 
roar and  confusion.  I  found  it  quite  useless  to  speak, 
or  even  to  shout  to  those  persons  who  were  nearest  to 
me.  Even  the  reports  of  the  guns  were  seldom  heard, 
and  I  was  made  aware  of  the  firing  only  by  seeing  the 
shooters  re-loading.  No  one  dared  venture  within  the 
line  of  devastation.  The  hogs  had  been  penned  up 
in  due  time,  the  picking  up  of  the  dead  and  wounded 
being  left  for  the  next  morning's  employment.  The 
pigeons  were  constantly  coming,  and  it  was  past  mid- 
night before  I  perceived  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
those  who  arrived. 

The  uproar  continued  the  whole  night ;  and  as  I 
was  anxious  to  know  to  what  distance  the  sound  reach- 
ed, I  sent  off  a  man,  accustomed  to  perambulate  the 
forest,  who,  returning  t«  o  hours  afterwards,  informed 
me  had  heard  it  three  miles  distaut  from  the  spot. 
Towards  the  approach  of  day,  the  noise  in  some 
measure  subsided,  and  long  before  objects  were  dis- 
tinguishable, the  pigeons  began  to  move  offin  a  di- 
rection quite  different  from  that  in  which  they  had 
arrived  the  evening  before,  and  at  sunrise,  all  that 
were  able  to  fly  had  disappeared.  The  howlings  of 
the  wolves  now  reached  our  ears,  and  the  foxes, 
lynxes,  congars,  bears,  racoons,  opossums,  and  pole- 
cats, were  seen  sneaking  off,  whilst  eagles  and  hawks 
of  different  species,  accompanied  by  a  crowd  of  vul- 
tures, came  to  supplant  them,  and  enjoy  their  share  of 
the  spoil. 

Multiplication  of  Books. — It  is  now  about 
400  years  since  the  art  of  multiplying  books 
has  been  discovered;  and  an  arithmetician 
has  attempted  to  calculate  the  products  of 
these  four  ages  of  typography,  which  he  dis- 
covers have  actually  produced  364,195  works  ! 
Taking  each  work  at  three  volumes,  and 
reckoning  each  impression  to  consist  of  only 
three  hundred  copies,  which  is  too  little,  the 
actual  amount  from  the  presses  of  Europe  will 
give,  till  18 16-,  32,776,500  volumes;  each  of 
which  being  an  inch  thick,  if  placed  on  a  line, 
they  would  cover  6069  leagues.  Leibnitz  face- 
tiously maintained,  that  such  would  be  the  in- 
crease of  literature,  that  future  generations 
would  find  whole  cities  insufficient  to  contain 
their  libraries.  We  are,  however,  indebted  to 
the  patriotic  endeavours  of  our  grocers  and 
frunkmnkers;  alchemists  of  literature  !  they 
annihilate  the  gross  bodies  without  injuring  the 
finer  spirits. — Israeli's  Curiosities. 

Gas  Liglils  from  Water. — A  highly  interesting  dis- 
covery is  about  to  come  before  the  public,  resulting 
from  the  experiments  of  Professor  Donovan,  and 
Mr.  Lowe,  of  Brick-lane  Gas-works.  Letters  patent 
have  been  obtained  for  the  invention  ;  the  subject  is 
very  much  talked  of,  and  the  question  generally 
asked  is,  how  is  the  gas.  made?  At  present  no 
satisfactory  information  respecting  the  process  can 
be  given,  but  we  understand  the  hydrogen  gas  ob- 
tained by  the  decomposition  of  water  is  charged 
with  an  illuminating  principle  by  passing  through 
some  liquid  procured  during  the  distillation  of  pit- 
coal,  in  the  ordinary  process  of  gas  making.  The 
requisite  apparatus  is  much  more  simple  than  that 
used  at  present.  The  new  gas  is  very  superior  in 
illuminating  power,  and  may  be  obtained  at  a  much 
lower  price.  If  such  be  the  nature  of  the  process, 
and  if  no  serious  difficulties  arise  when  tried  on  a 
large  scale,  it  is  evident  the  invention  will  be  consi- 
dered almost  invaluable. — Birmingham  paper. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


SOUND,  SCRIPTURAL  VIEWS  OF  EARLY  FRIENDS 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE,  DE- 
DUCED FROM  THEIR  PUBLIC  PREACHING. 

(Continued  from  page  399.) 
Extracts  from  a  Sermon  by  Richard  Ashby. 
Therefore,  my  friends,  let  the  testimonies  of 
truth  which  the  Lord  is  pleased  by  his  servants 
and  messengers  to  send  to  you,  take  hold  of 
you,  and  go  along  with  you,  and  have  a  place 
in-your  secret  thoughts.  It  is  an  exhortation 
of  the  word  of  truth,  which  God  gives  by  his 
spirit  to  you,  therefore  let  it  be  retained  : 
"  While  you  are  in  the  light,  walk  as  children 
of  light,  and  have  no  fellowship  with  the  un- 
fruitful works  of  darkness;  and  you  shall  dwell 
safely,  and  be  set  upon  a  rock  that  is  higher 
than  you;''  you  shall  be  as  stars  shining  in  a 
dark  world,  and  though  there  be  darkness  upon 
the  earth,  yet  here  is  light,  here  is  beauty. 
Those  that  are  in  Zion  and  in  Goshen,  the 
songs  of  the  night  shall  be  given  to  them. 
When  others  are  in  distress,  these  are  they  that 
have  their  habitation  in  the  Lord,  and  find  a 
spiritual  repose,  and  enter  into  rest;  and  enjoy 
that  peace  which  God,  through  Jesus  Christ 
his  beloved  Son,  doth  give  unto  the  souls  of 
his  people  ;  that  peace  that  passeth  under- 
standing. 

Part  of  the  Prayer  after  Sermon. 

Lord,  thou  hast  an  eye  of  pity  and  compas- 
sion upon  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men, 
whom  thou.seest  in  a  lost  and  perishing  condi- 
tion; and  thou  will  remember  them  in  their 
low  estate,  because  thy  mercy  endureth  for 
ever.  Extend  the  riches  of  thy  goodness  to 
such  as  are  strangers  to  thee,  that  they  may 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  thee,  through  the 
Son  of  thy  love;  for  this  is  life  eternal,  to 
know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  thou  hast  sent. 

O  Lord !  manifest  thy  love  to  us  more  and 
more,  and  appear  in  thy  excellent  glory,  for 
the  bringing  down  of  every  thing  contrary  to 
thee.  Blessed  Father  and  fountain  of  life  !  set 
up  thy  throne,  and  reign  in  the  hearts  of  the 
children  of  men,  that  they  may  own  thy  right- 
ful government,  and  submit  to  thy  wisdom;  and 
become  a  willing  people  in  the  day  of  thy  pow- 
er; and  be  reconciled  to  thee  in  the  blood  of 
thy  Son.  Be  with  us  in  all  the  dispensations 
of  thy  grace  and  love ;  and  manifest  the 
operation  of  thy  power  upon  us,  in  our  attend- 
ances on  thee  from  day  to  day,  and  from  one 
season  to  another. 

Lord,  thou  hast  revealed  thy  glorious  arm 
and  power  to  thy  people,  in  their  many  tra- 
vails, exercises,  and  afflictions,  that  have  come 
upon  them  for  the  trial  of  their  faith,  and  the 
exercise  of  their  patience  and  humility,  and 
other  graces.  Let  our  patience  have  its  per- 
fect work;  and  let  the  trial  of  our  faith  be  found 
unto  praise,  honour,  and  glory,  at  the  appear- 
ance of  Jesus  Christ;  and  let  our  humility  lay 
us  low  before  thee,  that,  being  humbled  under 
thy  mighty  hand,  we  may  be  exalted  in  due 
time,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou 
has!  exalted  at  thino  own  right  hand,  to  be  a 
prince  and  a  saviour,  to  yivc  repentance  to 
us,  and  remission  of  sins. 

Lord,  our  desires  are  to  thee,  and  our  ex- 
pectations arc  from  thee.  Do  thou  supply  us 
with  all  things  needful  for  our  souls  and  bo- 


dies, as  thou  hast  mercifully  sustained  us 
hitherto.  O  Lord  !  do  thou  bless  all  the  ma- 
nifestations of  thy  love  and  power  unto  us, 
that  we  may  be  sanctified  and  made  meet  to 
serve  and  glorify  thee;  that  we  may  give  up 
our  account  with  joy  at  thy  tribunal — that  we 
may  then  be  found  in  Christ,  not  having  our 
own  righteousness;  but,  being  justified  freely 
by  thy  grace,  through  the  redemption  that  is 
in  him,  we  may  enter  into  glory,  and  be  for 
ever  with  the  Lord. 

Now,  Lord  !  for  all  thy  mercies,  and  bene- 
fits, and  blessings  renewed  to  us  from  day  to 
day,  and  from  one  season  to  another,  we  de- 
sire to  offer  up  to  thee  a  pure  and  living  sac- 
rifice of  praise,  and  love,  and  thanksgiving  ; 
for  thou  alone  art  worthy,  who  art  God  over 
all;  who,  with  thy  blessed  Son,  and  eternal 
Spirit,  livest  and  reignest  for  ever  and  ever, 
one  God,  world  without  end.  Amen. 
Extracts  from  a  Sermon  preached  by  William  Bingley, 
at  Grace-Church  Street,  March  4, 1693. 

Now,  my  friends,  this  is  a  great  work,  the 
work  of  the  day  that  every  man  and  woman  is 
concerned  in,  and  ought  to  be  concerned  about, 
to  be  made  meet  to  approach  before  the  Lord, 
to  come  before  him,  and  perform  their  duty, 
that  is  due  from  them  to  God,  acceptably;  but 
if  any  should  enquire  of  me,  by  what  means 
may  we  be  made  meet  for  this  service  and 
great  undertaking,  I  will  tell  you;  it  must  be 
by  experience,  and  sensible  feeling  of  that 
which  was  the  cause  and  real  ground  of  man's 
losing  his  access  to,  and  acceptance  with  God 
at  the  beginning;  that  which  shut  the  door, 
and  became  a  bar  and  partition  wall  between 
God  and  man,  and  which  was  the  sin  and 
transgression  that  he  fell  into — this  must  be 
removed  and  taken  away  ;  the  root  of  it  must 
be  done  away  by  faith  in  him,  whom  God  has 
sent  to  restore  lost  man,  Jesus  Christ;  and  by 
a  sensible  feeling  of  the  effectual  working  of 
his  power  in  the  soul,  to  cleanse  from  sin;  or 
else  there  can  be  no  acceptance  with  God. 

How  and  by  what  means  must  sin  be  done 
away  ?  God,  everlasting  in  his  infinite  love, 
hath  ordained  a  way,  because  he  would  not 
have  man  to  perish  and  remain  in  a  state  in- 
capable of  answering  the  end  which  God  or- 
dained him  to.  And  what  is  that  way  ?  The 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  God  hath  sent  him  into 
the  world,  in  a  twofold  manner. 

First,  he  sent  him  into  the  world  in  a  holy 
body  which  he  had  prepared  for  him,  as  it  is 
written  :  "  Lo,  it  is  written  in  the  volume  of 
the  book,  I  come" — what  for  ?  "  to  do  thy 
will,  O  God  !"  What  is  God's  will  ?  and  what 
is  the  reason  of  Christ's  coming  into  the  world? 
That  he  might  die  for  every  man,  and  be  a 
sacrifice  for  sin,  and  redeem  man  to  God;  this 
was  the  work  that  God  gave  him  to  do  in  that 
appearance. 

Secondly,  there  is  another  coming  of  Christ, 
a  coming  in  the  spirit :  for  the  first  opened  a 
door  for  lost  man,  that  shut  himself  out,  and 
by  his  sin  put  a  bar  to  his  drawing  near  to  God. 
The  first  coming  of  Christ,  I  say,  opened  a 
door;  for  he  became  a  sacrifice,  and  an  offer- 
ing, and  atonement  for  mankind,  and  thereby 
opened  a  new  and  living  way  for  man's  coming 
to  God.  And  "  his  second  coming  is  without 
sin  to  salvation,"  and  to  bring  all  mankind 


that  believe  and  obey  him,  into  this  way  or 
door,  and  to  have  an  entrance  into  this  new 
and  living  way  which  he  has  opened;  and 
thereby  to  have  the  benefit  of  that  "  one  offer- 
ing and  sacrifice,  which  he  hath  made  for  sin- 
ners;" and  God  hath  revealed  and  made  this 
known  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men. 

Blessed  be  the  name  of  God  !  that  Christ  is 
come  in  the  spirit — "  that  he  hath  sent  his  spi- 
rit into  our  hearts — that  he  hath  given  us  a 
measure  of  his  spirit  to  profit  withal."  The 
Son  of  God  is  come  to  wash  and  purge  men 
from  their  sins,  and  to  destroy  the  works  of 
the  devil,  and  to  waste  and  consume  that  na- 
ture, that  hath  separated  man  from  God,  and 
the  root  and  ground  of  that  which  hath  hind- 
ered our  approaching  near  to  God.  Christ  is 
come  M  to  finish  transgression,  and  to  make 
an  end  of  sin,  to  take  it  away,  and  to  bring  in 
everlasting  righteousness." 

I  would  entreat  you  all,  in  the  love  and  ten 
der  compassion  of  God,  to  open  to  this  com- 
ing of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  come 
near  to  you,  he  knocks  at  the  door  of  your 
hearts,  by  his  secret  reproofs  and  heavenly 
smitings  in- the  soul,  and  shows  people  their 
evil  ways  and  courses.  Now,  if  you  in  faith 
open  to  Christ,  when  he  "  knocks  at  the  door 
of  your  hearts,  he  will  work  the  work  of  God 
in  you."  He  will  work  that  in  you  and  for 
you,  that  no  man  can  work  for  himself,  nor 
for  another.  Now  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is 
come  to  work  that  work,  which  his  Father 
hath  given  him  to  do;  which  is,  to  take  away 
that  which  hath  separated  thee  from  God,  and 
made  thee  a  child  of  wrath,  and  an  object  of 
God's  displeasure :  He  will  remove  it,  and 
wash  it  away  with  his  blood:  it  is  "the  blood 
of  Jesus  that  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin." 

O  the  wonderful  love  of  the  Son  of  God,  that 
he  manifested  to  us  in  that  body  which  was 
prepared  for  him  to  do  the  will  of  God,  in  sub- 
mitting to  the  death,  and  being  a  sacrifice  once 
for  all !  If  thou  wilt  hearken  to  his  reproofs 
and  instructions,  he  will  "  work  the  work  of 
God  in  thee,  and  he  will  wash  thee  and  cleanse 
thee  from  sin  in  his  own  blood;"  and  thou  must 
be  acquainted  with  this  washing,  cleansing 
work,  or  thou  hast  no  part  in  Jesus  the  media- 
tor; for  he  said  to  Peter,  "  If  I  wash  thee  not, 
thou  hast  no  part  with  me." 

He  doth  purge,  and  wash,  and  purify  all  that 
have  a  part  in  him,  "  who  is  the  fountain  that 
God  hath  set  open  for  the  house  of  Judah  and 
Jerusalem,  for  sin  and  for  uncleanness,"  that 
you  may  wash  in  it  and  be  clean.  Seeing  the 
fountain  of  God's  love  is  opened  to  thee,  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  turn  to  him  and  feel  the 
operation  of  his  blood  :  it  will  take  away  thy 
sin  and  uncleanness,  yea,  the  very  root  of  evil. 
"  And  every  plant,"  as  Christ  said,  "  that  the 
heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted,  shall  be  root- 
ed up."  Matt.  xv.  13.  When  thou  comest  to 
know  the  plucking  up  of  these  plants,  and  art 
willing  to  be  purged  by  Christ,  and  washed  in 
his  blood,  in  that  fountain  that  is  opened  for 
sin  and  uncleanness;  and  comest  "  to  be  made 
a  vessel  meet  for  thy  master's  use;"  and  com- 
est to  be  a  vessel  in  God's  house,  and  fit  to 
perform  the  worship  of  God,  that  stands  in  the 
spirit;  thou  wilt  then  find  acceptance  with  God, 
through  Jesus  Christ. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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Part  of  the  Prayer  after  Sermon. 
We  desire  to  return  living  praises  to  thy 
name  for  this  day's  mercies,  for  the  incomes 
of  thy  love  and  thy  presence  in  the  midst  of  us. 
Lord,  our  hearts  are  engaged  to  return  thanks 
and  praise  to  thee,  and  to  give  glory  to  thy 
holy  name.  Lord,  keep  us  when  we  are  gone 
and  parted  from  one  another,  and  keep  us  that 
we  may  live  to  thee,  and  not  to  ourselves,  and 
that  we  may  be  instrumental  in  turning  many 
from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of 
Satan  to  thee,  the  living  God  ;  that  they  may 
receive  remission  of  sins,  and  an  inheritance 
among  them  that  are  sanctified,  by  faith  in 
Christ  Jesus :  and  that  they  may  show  forth 
the  virtues  of  Christ  in  their  lives  and  conver- 
sations, and  bring  honour  and  praise  to  thy 
name,  who  art  worthy  of  all  praise.  To  whom 
we  desire  to  give  honour,  and  glory,  and 
thanksgiving,  and  praise,  not  only  at  this  lime, 
but  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
SAMUEL  FOT HERGIIili. 
This  eminent  minister  of  the  gospel  in  the 
Society  of  Friends,  although  he  had  every  ad- 
vantage of  a  careful  religious  education,  which 
pious  parental  solicitude  could  bestow,  was,  it 
is  well  known,  in  his  youth,  carried  away  into 
great  extremes  of  gaiety  and  "profligacy.  But 
when  at  length  he  was  mercifully  favoured  to 
yield  to  the  fresh  extensions  of  heavenly  good- 
ness, the  change  which  was  wrought  is  repre- 
sented to  have  been  remarkably  sudden  and 
thorough.  A  circumstance  relating  to  him 
has  been  handed  down,  which  I  will  narrate 
as  communicated  to  me  by  a  friend  who  has  a 
memory  stored  with  various  anecdote.  John 
Fothergill,  the  father,  likewise  an  able  and 
worthy  minister,  who  visited  this  country  on  a 
religious  account,  I  think,  three  times,  when 
on  the  eve  of  embarking  on  one  of  these,  voy- 
ages, taking  the  hand  of  his  son  Samuel,  said 
to  him,  no  doubt  under  a  feeling  of  grief  on 
account  of  the  youth's  defeetions,  "  Farewell, 
and  when  I  again  see  thee,  I  hope  thou  wilt 
see  thyself.''''  The  father,  at  his  return,  on 
landing,  stepped  into  a  meeting  then  convened, 
at  or  near  the  place.  A  Friend  was  preach- 
ing as  he  entered  the  door,  whereupon  he 
took  a  seat  near  it.  After  meeting  he  enquir- 
ed who  was  the  preacher ;  and  what  must 
have  been  his  astonishment  and  inexpressible 
consolation  at  the  reply,  "  It  was  thy  son 
Samuel !"  I  have  transcribed  from  "  Kendall's 
Collection,"  a  letter  addressed  by  the  son  to 
the  monthly  meeting  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, it  is  probable,  from  its  tenor,  soon  after 
the  interesting  event  of  his  remarkable  con- 
version. H. 

Dear  Friends — It  hath  for  some  time  lain 
heavy  upon  me  to  write  a  few  lines  to  you, 
upon  the  following  account.  The  Lord  in  his 
everlasting  kindness  (that  long  strove  with  my 
soul)  hath  been  pleased  to  unstop  my  deaf  ears 
that  I  might  hear  him,  the  Shepherd  of  his 
flock,  and  to  open  my  blind  eyes  and  let  me 
see  my  stale  as  it  really  was,  very  desperate 
and  lamentable.  He  hath  shown  me  the  dread- 
ful precipice  I  was  on  the  brink  of,  and  hath 
breathed  into  me  the  breath  of  life,  in  order 
that  I  might  arise  from  the  dead  and  live  ;  he 
has  set  my  sins  in  order  before  me,  and  shown 


how  far  I  had  estranged  myself  from  him,  and 
raised  strong  desires  in  me  to  return  to  him, 
the  Redeemer  of  my  soul.  The  consideration 
of  his  kindness  has  raised  in  my  soul  a  just  ab- 
horrence of  my  former  practices,  which  in- 
duces me  to  make  this  public  declaration  of 
them  in  a  few  words ;  I  know  my  sins  are  so 
many  and  obvious,  that  it  is  impossible  and 
needless  to  recount  and  remark  upon  them,  for 
I  was  then  in  the  bond  of  iniquity,  though  it 
has  pleased  the  Father  of  mercies  to  bring  me 
since  into  the  very  gall  of  bitterness,  and  into 
anxiety  of  soul  inexpressible,  yea,  not  to  be  ap- 
prehended by  any  but  those  who  have  trod  the 
same  path,  and  drank  of  the  same  cup ;  yet, 
blessed  be  the  name  of  God,  he  that  hath  kind- 
led breathings  in  my  soul  after  him,  would 
sometimes  break  in  upon  me,  and  though  the 
waves  of  Jordan  have  gone  over  my  head,  his 
supporting  arm  was  underneath,  that  I  should 
not  be  discouraged.  He  in  his  infinite  love 
has  given  me  to  understand,  that  the  things 
which  belong  to  my  peace  are  not  utterly  hid 
from  my  eyes  ;  that  though  I  had  drank  up  ini- 
quity as  the  ox  drinketh  up  water  ;  although  I 
had  exceeded  others  in  sin,  and  long  done  des- 
pite to  him,  yet  there  was  mercy  with  him  that 
he  might  be  feared. 

Now  would  I  address  myself  to  the  youth 
amongst  you,  and  in  a  certain  sense  of  the  di- 
vine extendings  of  that  love  wherewith  he  hath 
loved  us,  do  I  salute  you  with  sincere  desires, 
that  that  God  which  visited  our  fathers,  while 
aliens  and  strangers  to  him,  may  be  our  God  ; 
that  we  may  embrace  the  day  of  our  visitation, 
and  not  turn  our  backs  on  so  great  a  mercy  as 
he,  I  am  sensible,  is  daily  extending.  Oh  !  I 
have  tasted  of  his  love,  I  have  had  to  celebrate 
his  name,  and  though  unfit  for  the  work,  I  can- 
not be  easy,  or  discharge  my  known  duty,  with- 
out calling  upon  you  to  forsake  the  vanities  of 
the  world,  for  the  end  thereof  is  unavoidable 
sorrow  and  endless  torment :  but  happy  are 
they  who,  by  a  timely  application,  are  earnest- 
ly seeking  the  Lord,  who  will  (I  speak  by 
blessed  experience)  be  found  of  those  who 
early  and  diligently  seek  him  ;  for  he  has  ap- 
peared to  me  when  I  was  afraid  I  was  forgot- 
ten, as  a  morning  without  clouds,  to  my  ex- 
ceeding great  encouragement  and  consolation, 
and  strengthened  me  in  my  resolutions  to  fol- 
low him  who  has  done  so  much  for  my  soul. 
Bear  with  me  yet  a  little,  for  I  write  not  my 
own  words ;  that  blessed  Saviour  has  lain  it 
upon  me,  who  is  willing  that  all  should  be 
saved,  and  come  to  him;  let  him,  I  entreat  you, 
have  his  perfect  work  in  you  ;  he  will  wash 
you,  or  else  you  can  have  no  share  in  him  ;  I 
can  truly  say,  that  during  the  time  of  my  first 
conviction,  my  lips  quivered,  and  my  belly 
trembled,  that  my  soul  might  have  rest  in  the 
day  of  trouble.  I  choose  not  to  write  this,  but 
I  cannot  be  easy,  unless  I  call  others  to  the 
like  enjoyment;  in  bowels  of  tender  love  I 
again  salute  and  take  my  leave  of  you,  with 
strong  desires,  that  you  who  are  advanced  in 
years,  and  favoured  with  the  Lord's  goodness, 
may  remember  me  when  it  is  well  with  you, 
that  I  may  be  preserved,  though  beset  with 
temptations  on  every  hand.  The  Lord  in  mer- 
cy be  with  you,  saith  my  soul.  Farewell. 

Samuel  Fothergill. 


Instance  of  tresehvation  by  a  dog. 

From  Beanie's  Dissertations,  Moral  and  Critical. 

As  a  gentleman  was  walking  across  the 
Dee  (within  a  few  miles  of  Aberdeen,)  when 
it  was  frozen,  the  ice  gave  way,  in  the  middle 
of  the  river,  and  down  he  sunk,  but  kept  him- 
self from  being  carried  away  in  the  current 
by  grasping  his  gun,  which  had  fallen  athwart 
the  opening.  A  dog  who  attended  him,  after 
many  fruitless  attempts  to  rescue  his  master, 
ran  to  a  neighbouring  village,  and  took  hold 
of  the  coat  of  the  first  person  he  met.  The  man 
was  alarmed,  and  would  have  disengaged  him- 
self; but  the  dog  regarded  him  with  a  look  so 
kind,  and  so  significant,  and  endeavoured  to 
pull  him  along  with  so  gentle  a  violence,  that 
he  began  to  think  there  might  be  something 
extraordinary  in  the  case,  and  suffered  himself 
to  be  conducted  by  the  animal,  who  brought 
him  to  his  master  in  time  to  save  his  life.  Was 
there  not  here  both  memory  and  recollection, 
guided  by  experience  ;  and  by  what  in  a  hu- 
man creature  we  should  not  scruple  to  call 
good  sense  ?  No  :  rather  let  us  say,  that  there 
was  an  interposition  of  Heaven,  who  having 
thought  fit  to  employ  the  animal  as  an  instru- 
ment of  this  deliverance,  was  pleased  to  qualify 
him  for  it  by  a  supernatural  impulse.  Here 
certainly  was  an  event  so  uncommon,  that  from 
the  known  qualities  of  a  dog,  no  person  would 
have  expected  it ;  and  I  know  not,  whether 
this  animal  ever  gave  proof  of  extraordinary 
sagacity  in  any  other  instance. 


The  extraordinary  mode  of  catching  the 
tortoise,  is  by  means  of  a  fish  of  the  genus 
echencis.  In  1809,  when  H.  Salt  was  at  Mo- 
zambique, having  received  a  present  of  one  of 
these  fish,  the  inhabitants  assured  him  that  they 
were  wont  to  employ  it  by  fastening  it  with  a 
cord  to  a  boat,  and  that  it  fixed  itself  by  the 
head  of  the  first  tortoise  it  met,  with  so  much 
force  that  the  latter  could  not  escape. — Cu- 
vier's  Animal  Kingdom. 

The  Indians  of  Jamaica  and  Cuba,  says 
Oviedo,  go  a  fishing  with  the  rernora,  or 
sucking  fish,  which  they  employ  as  falconers 
employ  hawks.  The  fish,  which  is  not  above 
a  span  in  length,  is  kept  for  the  purpose  and 
regularly  fed.  The  owner,  on  a  calm  morn- 
ing, carries  it  out  to  sea,  secured  to  his  canoe 
by  a  small  but  strong  line,  many  fathoms  in 
length,  and  the  moment  the  creature  sees  a 
fish  in  the  water,  though  at  a  great  distance, 
it  darts  away  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow, 
and  soon  fastens  upon  it.  The  Indian,  in  the 
meantime,  looses  and  lets  go  the  line,  which  is 
provided  with  a  buoy  that  keeps  on  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  and  serves  to  mark  out  the  course 
the  remora  has  taken,  and  he  pursues  it  in  his 
canoe,  till  he  perceives  his  game  to  be  nearly 
run  dowm.  He  then  taking  up  the  buoy,  grad- 
ually draws  the  line  towards  the  shore,  the 
remora  still  adhering  with  inflexible  tenacity 
to  its  prey;  and  it  is  with  great  difficulty  made 
to  quit  its  hold.  By  this  method,  adds  Oviedo, 
I  have  known  a  turtle  caught,  of  bulk  and 
weight  that  no  single  man  could  support. — 
Edwards'1  West  Indies. 
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THEFRIEND. 


The  comparative  condition  of  Slaves  in  our 
own  country,  and  in  the  British  West  India 
Islands. 

In  almost  all  the  British  islands,  the  work- 
ing of  slaves  on  Sunday,  except  upon  domestic 
affairs,  is  prohibited.  In  almost  all  the  slave 
states  of  this  country,  the  negro  has  no  legal 
protection  against  compulsory  labour  on  Sun- 
day. 

The  marriage  of  slaves  is  legalized  and  even 
encouraged  by  law  in  most  of  the  islands.  In 
the  slave  states,  slaves  are  incapable  by  law 
of  entering  into  the  marriage  contract. 

In  Jamaica,  and  our  impression  is  in  all  the 
crown  colonies  also,  free  persons  of  colour 
are  now  placed  in  all  respects  on  the  same 
footing  with,  and  enjoy  all  the  civil  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  white  inhabitants.  In  no 
part  of  the  United  States  are  free  persons  of 
colour  placed  by  law  on  an  equality  with  the 
whites  ;  for  even  in  the  few  states  in  which  the 
state  laws  make  no  discrimination  of  colour, 
this  unfortunate  class  are  subject  to  the  dis- 
abling laws  of  the  United  States.  Thus  no 
coloured  person  can  be  naturalized,  or  can  be 
employed  in  conveying  the  mail  in  any  part 
of  our  country. 

In  Barbadoes,  when  a  person  imprisoned  as 
a  slave,  claims  to  be  free,  if  he  cannot  prove 
his  freedom,  the  provost  martial  is  to  adver- 
tise for  proof;  in  default  of  which,  after  three 
months,  such  person  shall  be  set  at  liberty  as 
free.  This  liberal  proceeding  is  just  the 
reverse  of  that  adopted  in  some  of  our  slave 
states,  where  the  unfortunate  prisoner,  who 
cannot  establish  his  right  to  freedom,  is  sold 
as  a  slave  to  pay  the  prison  charges. 

In  Grenada  and  St.  Christopher,  in  cases  of 
disputed  •freedom,  the  proof  of  slavery  lies 
upon  the  person  alleging  it.  This  equitable 
principle  is  just  the  reverse  of  that  adopted  in 
the  slave  states,  where  the  law  barbarously 
presumes,  that  every  negro  is  a  slave  ;  so  that 
if  a  negro  claim  his  liberty,  the  burden  of 
proof  is  upon  him  to  establish  his  freedom. 

In  Grenada,  Tobago,  and  Demerara,  slaves 
are  admitted  as  witnesses  in  all- cases,  civil 
and  criminal,  precisely  like  free  persons;  and 
in  the  other  islands,  the  testimony  of  slaves  is 
admitted  against  persons  of  every  colour  in 
criminal  cases,  though  with  considerable  res- 
triclions.  In  the  slave  states,  on  the  contrary, 
the  testimony  of  negroes  and  mulattoes, 
whether  slave  or  free,  cannot  be  admitted 
against  a  white  person. 

In  almost  all  the.  islands,  slaves  are  now 
allowed  by  law  to  hold  and  convey  personal 
property,  and  in  Tobago  and  the  Bahamas 
even  real  property,  and  in  some  of  the  islands 
can  prosecute  and  defend  suits  in  regard  to 
their  property,  in  their  own  names.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  slave  states,  the  rigid  principle 
"that  slaves  have  no  legal  rights  of  property 
in  things  real  and  personal,  and  that  whatever 
property  they  may  acquire  belongs  in  point  of 
jaw  to  their  master.-;,"  is  still  maintained  in  un- 
rclaxcd  severity. 

.Many  other  particulars  might  be  pointed 
out,  in  which  the  recent  laws  of  the  Britsh 
West  India  colonics  have  mitigated  the  rigour 
of  their  slave  codes,  and  which  breathe  a  spi- 
rit of  justice  and  humanity,  which  is  unknown 


in  the  slave  laws  of  our  southern  states. 
tian  Register. 


-Chris- 


The  late  king  of  Sweden  was,  it  seems, 
under  great  impressions  of  spiritual  religion 
some  time  before  his  death.  A  peasant  being 
once,  on  a  particular  occasion,  admitted  into 
his  presence,  the  king,  knowing  him' to  be  a 
person  of  singular  piety,  asked  him,  "  What  he 
took  to  be  the  true  nature  of  faith  ?"  The 
peasant  entered  deeply  into  the  subject,  and 
much  to  the  king's  comfort  and  satisfaction. 
The  king,  at  last,  lying  on  his  death  bed,  had  a 
return  of  his  doubts  and  fears  as  to  the  safety 
of  his  soul  ;  and  still  the  same  question  was 
perpetually  in  his  mouth,  to  those  about  him  : 
"  What  is  real  faith  ?"  His  attendants  advised 
him  to  send  for  the  archbishop  Upsall  ;  who, 
coming  to  the  king's  bedside,  began  in  a  learn- 
ed, logical  manner,  to  enter  into  the  scholas- 
tic definition  of  faith.  The  prelate's  disquisi- 
tion lasted  an  hour.  When  he  had  done,  the 
king  said  with  much  energy,  "  All  this  is  inge- 
nious ;  but  not  comfortable  :  it  is  not  what  1 
want.  Nothing,  after  all,  but  the  farmer's 
faith  will  do  for  me." 

Religion  is  no  one  particular  virtue ;  it 
does  not  consist  in  the  fewness  of  our  vices, 
or  in  any  particular  amendment  of  our  lives ; 
but  in  such  a  thorough  change  of  heart,  as 
makes  piety  and  holiness  the  measure  and 
rule  of  all  our  tempers. — -Law. 


rilEMB. 


TENTH  MONTH  1,  1831. 


It  would  be  matter  of  surprise  to  many  of 
our  fellow  citizens  withdrawn  from  the  bustle 
of  active  life,  were  they  made  acquainted  with 
the  perfection  and  extent  to  which  the  manu- 
factures of  this  country  have  advanced,  espe- 
cially in  the  New  England  States.  The  fol- 
lowing abstract  of  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  American  Advocate,  dated  Taun- 
ton (Mass.)  Aug.  26,  1031,  will  shed  some 
light  on  the  subject  : — 

This  is  a  larger  town  (Taunton)  than  I 
had  supposed  it  to  be — it  contains  above  six 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  dwellings  display 
taste  and  munificence.  There  is  a  very  heavy 
capital  employed  here  in  manufactures.  The 
Taunton  manafucturing  company  have  four 
cotton  mills,  they  bleach,  and  turn  into  calicoes 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pieces,  equal 
to  about  seven  millions  five  hundred  thousand 
yards  in  a  year.  They  use  three  hunch  ed  hogs- 
heads of  madder,  thirty  thousand  pounds  of 
indigo  ;  they  run  ten  thousand  spindles  and 
use  1,500  bales  of  cotton  ;  150  tons  of  various 
kinds  of  dye  woods  ;  besides  a  vast,  quantity  of 
drugs.  They  burn  3,000  tons  of  coal  and 
2,000  cords  of  wood,  and  employ  1,000  labour 
ers. 

Horatio  Howard  <$*  Co.  manufacture  from 
scraps  300  tons  of  iron  ;  they  roll  and  majce 
into  hoops,  nails,  shovels,  &c.  &c.  H500  tonal*' 
of  foreign  iron.  They  make  25  dozen  of  sho- 
vels daily — burn  1,000  tons  of  coal  and  em- 
ploy 100  labourers. 


Croker,  Richmond  &  Co.  are  largely  inte- 
rested in  these  establishments  ;  and  have  gene- 
rally an  active  agency  in  them  all. 

Nest's  manufacturing  company  run  2,000 
spindles,  50  looms,  employ  60  hands,  and  con- 
sume 350  bales  of  cotton  per  annum. 

Dean's  cotton  mills,  seven  miles  east  of  the 
town,  run  600  spindles,  25  looms,  employ  40 
hands,  and  consume  150  bales  of  cotton. 

Sheppard's  manufactory,  about  three  miles 
west  of  the  village,  runs"  1,728  spindles,  24 
looms,  employs  60  hands,  and  uses  300  bales 
of  cotton. 

There  is  a  large  manufactory  of  copper  and 
lead  owned  by  Crocker,  Brothers  &  Co.  It 
is  unquestionably  the  most  extensive  concern 
of  the  kind  in  the  country.  Mr.  Crocker  has 
just  called  to  say,  they  manufacture  about  300 
tons  of  copper,  and  from  5  to  10  hundred  tons 
of  lead,  in  all  their  varieties.  But  the  most 
interesting  establishment  here,  is  the  manu- 
factory of  Britannia  ware.  It  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  the  ingenuity  of  a  native  mechanic. 
To  come  at  the  nature  of  the  mixture,  an  im- 
ported tea-pot  was  broken  up  and  analyzed. 
From  this  small  beginning,  a  large  four  story 
building  with  numerous  hands,  is  scarcely  equal 
to  the  demands  upon  the  company  for  their 
ware.    It  looks  equally  well  with  the  plated. 


TEMPERANCE  CONVENTION. 

A  convention  of  representatives  from  tem- 
perance societies  in  Pennsylvania,  met  at  Har- 
risburg  on  the  24th  of  last  month.  Thirty-two 
delegates  from  twenty-two  associations  attend- 
ed ;  nearly  all  the  counties  of  the  state  being 
represented.  Roberts  Vaux  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  was  appointed  president,  and  R. 
N.  Havens  of  Allegheny  county,  and  Richard 
T,  Leech,  of  Dauphin  county,  secretaries. 
The  convention  was  diligently  engaged  for 
two  days  in  the  transaction  of  its  business, 
which  was  conducted  with  great  unanimity. 
An  address  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  was 
directed  to  be  issued  by  a  committee  of  eight 
members  of  the  body,  chosen  for  that  purpose. 
The  governor  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the 
heads  of  departments,  upon  invitation  took 
seats,  and  attended  the  deliberations  of  the 
convention. 


BALTIMORE  YEARLY  MEETING. 

As  this  Yearly  Meeting1  stands  adjourned  to  its 
former  time,  and  not  to  the  time  in  which  it  was  held 
the  two  last,  years,  we  have  been  requested  to  insert 
the  following  notice  : 

Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  in  unity 
with  tltfc  ancient  yearly  meeting  of  Friends,  will  be 
held  on  the  last  Second  day,  the  3 1  st  of  the  tenth 
month  ;  the  meeting  of  ministers  and  ciders,  the  se- 
venth day  preceding. 


Married,  on  fifth  day,  the  15t.h  ultimo,  at  Upper 
Springfield  meeting  of  Friends,  William  F.  Newbold, 
son  ot-thc  late  William  Newbold,  of  Burlington  coun- 
ly,  New  Jersey,  to  Elizabeth  Pa.ncoast,  daughter 
of  John  Pancoast  of  the  same  place. 
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FERDINAND  MENDEZ  PINTO. 

(Concluded  from  page  402.) 

The  shipwrecked  pirates  met  with  but  an 
indifferent  reception  from  the  Chinese,  who 
seem  to  have  a  particular  dislike  to  the  appear- 
ance of  a  lawless  vagabond.  Pinto  and  his 
companions  were  thrust  into  a  pond,  where 
they  were  almost  devoured  by  leeches.  When- 
ever they  arrived  at  a  town,  they  were  sure  to 
be  expelled  from  it  with  a  sound  beating. 
They  represented  themselves  as  "  poor  natives 
of  Siam,"  and  the  falsehood  of  their  story  was 
probably  recognised  at  once.  At  length  they 
were  sent  to  Nankin  with  other  criminals, 
where  they  were  condemned  to  lose  their 
thumbs  and  to  be  whipped.  The  latter  part 
of  the  sentence  was  immediately  put  in  execu- 
tion with  such  severity,  that  two  of  the  party 
died  of  it.  Here  they  met  a  Russian,  "  who," 
says  Pinto,  "  understood  Chinese  as  well  as 
we."  From  Nankin,  of  which  our  author  gives 
a  copious  description,  the  Portuguese  were 
sent  to  Pekin,  travelling  the  greater  part  of 
the  way  by  canals.  On  the  route  they  met 
with  Christians,  the  descendants  of  those  who 
had  been  converted  more  than  a  century  be- 
fore by  Matthew  Escaudel,  a  Hungarian  mis- 
sionary. They  also  met  with  a  daughter  of 
Thomas  Periz,  the  unfortunate  ambassador 
who  had  been  detained  in  China  some  years 
before.  Pinto's  observations  with  respect  to 
the  Chinese  are  lively  and  accurate.  He  re- 
marks the  multitude  of  those  who  dwell  upon 
the  rivers  ;  their  mode  of  rearing  water-fowl  ; 
the  good  order  observed  by  the  common  peo- 
ple ;  the  strictness  with  which  industrious 
habits  are  enforced  ;  the  regulation  of  their  mar- 
kets ;  their  mode  of  hatching  eggs  by  artificial 
heat ;  their  eating  with  chop-sticks  ;  with  many 
other  particulars,  are  reported  with  the  ex- 
actness of  an  eye-witness.  In  fine,  he  observes, 
"  I  dare  boldly  say,  if  my  testimony  be  worthy 
of  credit,  that  in  one  and  twenty  years'  space, 
during  which  time,  with  a  world  of  misfortunes, 
labour,  and  pain,  I  traversed  the  greatest  part 
of  Asia,  as  may  appear  by  this  my  discourse, 
I  had  seen  in  some  countries  a  wonderful  abun- 
dance of  several  sorts  of  victuals  and  provisions, 
which  we  have  not  in  Europe  ;  yet,  without 
speaking  what  each  of  them  may  have  in  par- 
ticular, I  do  not  think  that  in  all  Europe  there 


ia  so  much  as  there  is  in  China  alone.  And 
the  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  rest,  where- 
with heaven  has  favoured  this  climate  ;  as  well 
for  the  temperature  of  the  air  as  that  which 
concerns  the  policy,  riches,  and  greatness  of 
their  estate  :  but  that  which  gives  the  greatest 
lustre  unto  it  is,  the  exact  observation  of  jus- 
tice ;  for  this  country  is  so  well  ruled,  that  it 
may  justly  be  envied  by  all  others  in  the  world." 
This  tribute  of  praise  to  Chinese  justice  is 
singularly  candid,  in  one  who  had  so  often  felt 
its  severe  application.  The  criminals  reached 
Pekin,  chained  three  and  three  together, 
"  where,  for  their  welcome,  they  had  at  their 
first  dash  thirty  lashes  apiece  given  them." 
The  nine  surviving  Portuguese,  all  chained 
together,  were  at  length  conducted  to  the  hall 
of  audience,  to  which  they  had  appealed,  to 
hear  their  final  sentence,  and  were  overjoyed 
to  find  that  they  were  condemned  to  only  a 
year's  hard  work,  at  the  reparation  of  Quansy. 
Pinto  gives  us  a  minute  account  of  Pekin, 
where  he  resided  two  months  and  a  half,  and 
a  description  of  which,  in  Chinese,  he  tells  us 
he  brought  home  with  him  to  Portugal.  He 
also  impudently  affirms  that  he  read  it.  The 
Portuguese  had  served  about  eight  months  of 
their  captivity,  when  news  arrived  that  the 
king  of  Tartary,  with  a  host  of  1,800,000  men, 
had  attacked  Pekin,  and  that  a  part  of  the  in- 
vading army  was  advancing  against  Quansy. 
This  place  was  soon  reduced,  and  the  Portu- 
guese slaves  were  led  off  by  the  conquerors. 
An  accident  soon  brought  them  into  notice. 
The  castle  of  Nixiamcoo  resisted  all  the  efforts 
of  the  Tartars  ;  when  George  Mendez,  the 
more  resolute  of  the  captives,  boasted  that  he 
could  take  it.  The  Tartar  general  embraced 
his  offer;  and  Mendez,  with  two  other  Por- 
tuguese, led  a  great  army  of  Tartars  to  the 
assault.  Their  courage  triumphed,  and  the 
Portuguese  were  thenceforward  held  in  the 
highest  honour  in  the  camp.  The  Tartar  ge- 
neral declared,  "  that  they  were  almost  as  re- 
solute as  those  of  Japan." 

When  our  adventurers  were  led  before  the  king 
of  Tartary,  he  began  by  demanding  whence 
they  came;  to  which  they  replied,  that  their 
country  was  called  Portugal,  that  the  king 
thereof  was  exceedingly  rich  and  mighty,  and 
that  from  thence  to  Pekin  was  at  least  three 
years'  voyage.  At  this  answer  the  king,  not 
knowing  that  the  world  is  so  large,  testified 
much  surprise,  and  repeatedly  asked,  Pricau  ? 
■pricau?  that  is,  How  far?  how  far?  Being 
assured  that  it  was  a  distance  of  three  years' 
voyage,  he  observed,  "that  there  must  be 
much  ambition,  or  little  justice,  in  the  country 
of  those  people,  since  they  go  so  far  to  con- 
quer other  lands."  Being  frustrated  in  his 
attempt  oh  China,  he  thought  fit  to  retreat,  the 


Portuguese  still  following  in  his  train.  At  a 
town  called  Quanginau,  the  king  was  visited 
by  the  Talapecor  of  Lechuna,  who,  Pinto  in- 
forms us,  is  their  pope.  This  personage  grant- 
ed to  the  inhabitants  of  Quanginau,  in  recom- 
pense for  the  liberal  reception  they  gave  him, 
that  they  might  be  all  priests  ;  and  empowered 
them  to  give  bills  of  exchange  on  heaven  to  all 
who  were  willing  to  pay  them  for  that  accom- 
modation. What  our  author  tells  us  of  the 
Talapecor  seems  to  suit  very  well  with  the 
grand  lama  of  Thibet.  The  city  of  Lechuna 
is,  he  informs  us,  "the  chiefest  of  the  religion 
of  the  Gentiles  ;  and  such  it  may  be  as  Rome 
ishimongst  us."  The  Portuguese  having  ob- 
tained permission  to  depart,  travelled  with  the 
ambassadors  of  Cochin  China  to  the  sea  side, 
where  they  hoped  to  find  a  ship  ready  to  sail 
to  Malacca.  In  this  hope,  however,  they  were 
disappointed,  and  were  obliged  to  engage  a 
small  vessel  to  carry  them  to  Liampoo.  But 
they  quarrelled  among  themselves  on  the  voy- 
age, and  behaved  so  outrageously  that  the 
captain  of  the  vessel  abandoned  them  on  a 
desolate  island,  from  which  they  were  after- 
wards picked  up  by  a  pirate  ;  and  here  their 
lawless  career  commenced  again. 

Their  first  adventure  was  an  engagement 
with  a  pirate,  in  which  five  of  the  eight  Portu- 
guese lost  their  lives.  The  junk  in  which  the 
other  three  were  embarked  escaped  from  the 
fight  with  little  injury ;  but  a  violent  storm 
coming  on,  they  were  in  momentary  expecta- 
tion of  going  to  the  bottom.  The  pirate  who 
commanded  the  vessel  ran  for  the  Leguios, 
or  Loo-choo  Islands  ;  but  the  wind  drove  him 
from  his  course.  At  length  he  saw  land  with 
fires  on  it ;  and  running  towards  the  shore, 
found  anchorage  in  good  shelter.  Some  of  the 
natives  soon  came  aboard,  and  they  found  that 
they  had  arrived  at  Tanixumaa,  one  of  the 
islands  of  Japan.  The  nantaquim,  or  gover- 
nor of  the  island,  began  with  interrogating  the 
Portuguese  respecting  the  wonders  of  their 
country.  "  The  first  thing  he  propounded  was, 
how  he  had  learned  from  the  Chinese  and 
Leguios  that  Portugal  was  far  richer  and  of  a 
larger  extent  than  the  whole  empire  of  China  ; 
which  we  confirmed  unto  him.  The  second, 
how  he  had  likewise  been  assured  that  our 
king  had  upon  the  sea  conquered  the  greatest 
part  of  the  world  ;  which  also  we  averred  to 
be  so.  The  third,  that  our  king  was  so  rich 
in  gold  and  silver,  as  it  was  held  for  most  cer- 
tain that  he  had  about  two  thousand  houses 
full  of  it  even  to  the  very  tops  ;  but  thereunto 
we  answered  that  we  could  not  truly  say  the 
number  of  the  houses,  beeause  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal  was  so  spacious,  so  abounding  with 
treasure,  and  so  populous,  as  it  was  impossible 
to  specify  the  same." 
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One  of  the  Portuguese,  named  Diego  Zei- 
mote,  gave  to  the  governor  an  arquebuss,  which 
the  Japanese  imitated  with  such  skill, that  in  1 556, 
when  our  author  visited  these  islands  a  second 
time,  they  were  said  to  have  thirty  thousand 
stand  of  fire  arms.  The  king  of  Bungo,  wishing 
to  see  the  strangers,  Mendez  Pinto  was  sent  to 
him  ;  and  here  an  accident  occurred  which  had 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  our  hero.  He  amused 
himself  occasionally  with  shooting  birds  ;  and 
the  natives,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  compo- 
sition of  gunpowder,  used  to  ascribe  the  effect 
of  the  gun  to  sorcery.  One  day  the  son  of  the 
king  of  Bungo  took  up  the  gun,  and  charging  it 
to  the  muzzle,  fired  at  a  tree,  but  the  gun  burst, 
and  tore  the  prince's  hand  in  a  dreadful  man- 
ner. The  people,  supposing  the  prince  had 
been  killed  by  the  magical  arts  of  Pinto,  called 
out  for  vengeance.  Our  poor  adventurer  had 
no  expedient  to  save  his  life,  but  to  play  the 
doctor.  He  looked  as  confident  as  possible  ; 
and  "  because  the  hurt  of  the  right  thumb," 
he  says,  "  was  most  dangerous,  i  began  with 
that,  and  gave  it  seven  stitches  ;  whereas,  per 
adventure,  if  a  surgeon  had  dressed  him,  he 
would  have  given  it  fewer."  Covering  tb 
wound  with  tow  dipped  in  the  whites  of 
eggs,  he  bound  it  up  close,  and  in  twenty  days 
the  prince  was  quite  cured.  Pinto's  medical 
reputation  procured  him  presents  to  the  value 
of  1500  ducats.  The  Chinese  pirate,  with 
whom  they  had  arrived,  being  now  ready  for 
sea,  the  Portuguese  set  sail  for  Liampoo,  where 
they  arrived  in  safety.  _ 

When  Pinto  and  his  companions  told  their 
countrymen  residing  there  of  the  wealth  of 
"  the  new  land  of  Japan  which  they  had  just 
discovered,"  and  ofthe  great  market  that  might 
be  found  there  for  foreign  merchandise,  the 
money-rnaking  enthusiasm  inflamed  by  this 
news  was  so  great,  that  in  fifteen  days  no  fewer 
than  nine  junks  were  ready  to  sail  to  Japan, 
most  of  them  ill  provided  for  the  voyage,  and 
without  pilots  acquainted  with  the  navigation. 
Seven  of  these  vessels  were  lost  in  ths  passage, 
and  with  them  perished  six  hundred  persons  ; 
and  merchandise  was  sunk  to  the  value  of 
300,000  crowns.  The  junk  which  carried  our 
author  was  thrown  on  the  rocks  near  the 
great  Leguio  :  the  greater  part  of  the  crew 
were  drowned,  only  twenty-four  escaping, 
among  whom  were  some  women.  The  island- 
ers seem  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
the  iniquities  ofthe  Portuguese.  When  these 
were  brought  before  the  governor,  he  demand- 
ed of  them — "  I  would  fain  know  why  your 
countrymen,  when  they  took  Malacca,  impel- 
led thereto  by  extreme  avarice,  killed  our  peo- 
ple so  unmercifully?"  Nevertheless  they  were 
about  to  be  dismissed,  when  a  Chinese  mer- 
chant accused  them  of  piracy,  and  affirmed 
"  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Portuguese  to 
play  the  spies  in  a  country  under  pretence  of 
trading,  and  then  to  make  themselves  masters 
of  it,  like  robbers,  putting  all  to  the  sword  they 
met  withal."  This  charge  wrought  so  pow- 
erfully on  the  king's  mind,  that  he  ordered  the 
Portuguese  to  be  quartered,  and  their  limbs  to 
be  hung  upon  the  public  roads. 

When  this  sentence  was  made  known,  the 
Portuguese  women  testified  their  affliction  in 
so  violent  a  manner  as  sensibly  to  affect  the 


compassionate  islanders.  The  Leguio  ladies 
gathered  round  the  sufferers,  and,  participat- 
ing in  their  sorrow,  resolved  to  intercede  in 
their  favour.  They  accordingly  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  king's  mother,  whom  they  styled  "  a  sa- 
cred pearl  congealed  in  the  greatest  shell  of 
the  profoundest  depth  of  the  waters  ;"  and 
conjured  her  to  take  pity  on  the  strangers  and 
procure  their  pardon.  Female  compassion 
was  not  without  effect ;  the  Portuguese  were 
discharged  from  prison,  and  provided  with  a 
ship  in  which  they  sailed  for  China.  "  In  this 
manner,"  says  Pinto,  "  we  departed  from  Pun- 
gor,  the  capital  city  of  the  island  of  Leguio, 
of  which  I  will  here  make  a  brief  relation,  to 
the  end  that  if  it  shall  one  day  please  God  to  in- 
spire the  Portugal  nation,  principally  for  the 
exaltation  and  increase  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  next  for  the  great  benefit  that  may  redound 
(hereof,  to  undertake  the  conquestof  this  island, 
they  may  know  where  first  to  begin,  as  also, 
the  commodities  of  it,  and  the  easiness  of  its 
conquest."  The  inhabitants  (he  adds)  are 
little  inclined  to  arms,  and  altogether  unfur- 
nished with  them. 

Pinto  arrived  safe  at  Liampoo  ;  whence  he 
returned  to  Malacca,  little  improved  in  for- 
tune by  his  adventures.  Here  the  governor, 
Pedro  de  Faria,  willing  to  render  him  a  ser- 
vice, despatched  him  on  a  mission  to  Martaban, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  conclude  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  the  king  of  that  country.  He 
had  no  sooner  arrived  there  than  he  witnessed 
one  of  those  terrific  revolutions  that  characte- 
rise and  so  often  desolate  the  east.  The  king 
of  Martaban  was  besieged  by  the  king  of  Bra- 
ma,  defeated,  and  taken  prisoner  :  he  was  flung 
into  the  river  along  with  about  fifty  of  his  no- 
bles ;  his  wives,  140  in  number,  were  hanged 
with  their  heads  downwards.  Many  other  cru- 
elties are  here  ascribed  to  the  king  of  Brama, 
which  could  hardly  have  entered  into  a  Euro- 
pean imagination  ;  but  of  which,  unhappily, 
instances  still  frequently  occur  in  eastern  coun- 
tries. Mendez  Pinto,  with  some  other  Portu- 
guese captives,  was  carried  to  Ava  ;  whence 
he  accompanied  the  ambassador  of  the  king  of 
Brama  to  Timplan,  the  capital  city  of  the  Ca- 
laminham,  or  lord  of  the  white  elephant. 

This  journey  he  performed  in  the  humble 
capacity  of  a  slave.  The  country  which  he 
traversed  in  his  route  to  Timplan  is  but  little 
known  ;  and  the  names  winch  he  gives  to  pla- 
ces are  obviously  so  disfigured  that  little  in- 
struction can  be  derived  from  his  account.  His 
description  of  the  "  feast  or  fair  of  the  Gen- 
tiles," at  the  pagoda  of  Tinagoogoo,  coincides 
exactly  with  the  fair  of  Juggernaut.  Fanatics 
threw  themselves  under  the  wheels  ofthe  cha- 
riots, or,  cutting  themselves  with  knives,  flung 
pieces  of  their  flesh  among  the  crow  d. 

The  statue  of  Tinagoogoo,  he  observes,  had 
the  hair  of  a  negro,  the  ordinary  charr.cter  of 
Buddha.  The  frightful  instances  offranlic  de- 
votion exhibited  by  its  votaries,  made  our  au- 
thor remark,  "  How  little  wc  do  to  save  our 
souls,  compared  with  what  thev  do  to  lose 
them  !" 

On  his  return  to  Malacca,  Pinto  was  fur- 
nished with  the  means  of  trading  to  Sunda,  in 
order  that  he  might  repair  his  fortune  :  but 
repose  or  prosperity  did  not  belong  to  his 


eventful  life.  To  his  levity  and  love  of  change, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  attributed,  that  he  was  in- 
volved in  every  revolution  that  took  place,  and 
that  his  life  was  an  unbroken  series  of  hazar- 
dous adventures.  At  Malacca  he  joined  the 
society  of  Jesuits,  and  wrote  home  an  account 
ofSiam  and  Pegu,  calculated  to  encourage 
the  missionaries  to  engage  in  the  work  of  con- 
verting the  inhabitants  of  those  countries.  He 
afterwards  visited  China  ;  and  accompanied 
the  missionary  Belquior  to  Japan,  in  1556; 
and  appears  to  have  acquitted  himself  well  on 
this  mission,  for  on  his  return  to  Portugal,  in 
1558,  he  brought  with  him  from  the  governor 
of  Malacca  a  testimonial  of  his  services.  But 
the  court  set  less  value  on  his  adventures  than 
he  did  himself ;  and  he  complains  bitterly, 
that  after  enduring  endless  hardships  for  one 
and  twenty  years  in  the  service  of  his  couatry, 
as  he  is  pleased  to  say,  he  met  with  no  reward. 
Credit  was  long  denied  to  the  narrative  of 
Mendez  Pinto,  but  as  we  have  acquired  a 
greater  knowledge  of  the  countries  which  he 
visited,  his  credit  has  become  re-established, 
and  his  travels  can  no  longer  be  looked  upon 
as  mere  fictions.  He  unquestionably  embel- 
lishes his  adventures  ;  but  this  liberty,  as  well 
as  the  contradictions  of  which  he  is  frequently 
guilty,  are  pardonable  in  an  unlettered  man, 
who  writes  from  memory,  and  whose  taste  is 
swayed  by  the  secret  attachment  which  igno- 
rance always  feels  to  whatever  is  wonderful. 
Yet  his  volume  is  not  characterised  by  exagge- 
ration, so  much  as  by  the  multitude  of  events 
and  particulars  graphically  set  forth,  and  re- 
lated with  all  the  air  of  reality. 


TO  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

We  address  you,  friends  and  fellow  citizens,  by 
direction,  and  on  behalf  of  the  delegates,  from  vari- 
ous Temperance  Societies  in  this  state,  who  sat  in 
convention  at  Harrisburg,  on  the  24th  and  25th  days 
of  August  last. 

The  representatives  assembled  on  that  interesting 
occasion,  brought  with  them  very  animating  intelli- 
gence, of  the  strong  impressions  of  duty  which  have 
most  happily  influenced  the  minds  of  their  constitu- 
ents, and  others  of  our  countrymen,  inducing  them 
to  devote  their  energies  to  arrest  the  plague  of  In- 
temperance, which  lias  laid  waste  the  moral  and 
intellectual  strength,  and  beauty  of  multitudes  of 
many  generations  past,  and  which  threatens  to  de- 
stroy the  happiness,  and  usefulness,  of  innumerable 
responsible  beings,  in  ages  to  come. 

Will  it  be  presumptuous  to  express  the  belief,  that 
nothing  inferior  to  the  benevolence  which  proceeds 
from  the  Fatlitr  of  Mercies,  can  incline  the  hearts,  and 
enlighten  the  understandings  of  those,  who  seek  to 
be  instrumental  in  accomplishing  a  reformation  of 
this  kind  in  our  extensive,  and  otherwise  powerful, 
prosperous,  and  always  beloved  commonwealth  ? 

If  the  motive  to  engage  in  this  vast  field  of  ardu- 
ous, and  beneficent  exertion,  be  derived  from  the  high 
source  to  which  we  have  ventured  to  allude,  all  who 
arc  dedicated  to  the  service,  may  be  consoled  by  the 
assurance,  that  their  disinterested  efforts  will  not 
prove  wholly  fruitless. 

It  is  cause  of  regret,  that  parts  of  Pennsylvania 
were  not  reached  in  time,  by  notice  of  the  intended 
convention,  and  that  in  other  sections  where  the  in- 
formation was  conveyed,  the  societies  did  not  receive 
the  questions  designed  to  elicit  important  facts  re- 
lating to  the  causes,  and  the  consequences  of  intem- 
perance, and  concerning  the  means  which  had  been 
employed  to  diminish  that  evil  habit.  Notwith- 
standing these  unpropitious  circumstances,  twenty- 
two  associations  appointed  representatives,  and  two 
transmitted  written  communications  to  Harrisburg. 
Imperfect  as  the  returns  necessarily  were,  and  not- 
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withstanding  the  failure  in  procuring  any  reports 
from  certain  portions  of  the  state,  the  accounts  fur- 
nished, nevertheless,  serve  at  once  to  administer  gra- 
tifying, and  painful  feelings,  to  every  reflecting  mind. 

You  will  learn  with  pleasure  that  among  the  tri- 
umphs of  principle  which  already  adorn  our  cause, 
great  numbers  of  distillers  have  ceased  to  make  ar- 
dent'spirit — -that  many  country  merchants  no  longer 
vend  it — that  some  innkeepers  have  expelled  it  from 
their  bars — that  hundreds  of  farmers  have  entirely 
abandoned  it — that  the  ablest  crews  who  navigate 
some  of  the  finest  vessels  owned  in  our  metropolis, 
have  renounced  it — that  in  extensive  ship-yards — 
smitheries — iron-works — forges — and  other  mecha- 
nical and  manufacturing  establishments,  it  is  volun- 
tarily relinquished — that  several  thousand  intelli- 
gent and  independent  freemen  of  Pennsylvania,  have 
become  members  of  associations  to  discourage,  and 
if  posssble  to  put  an  end  to  the  use  of  this  seductive, 
and  debasing  liquor — that  other  equally  estimable 
individuals  of  both  sexes,  are  less  conspicuously, 
though  not  less  efficiently  promoting  the  same  noble 
purpose — we  are  sure,  fellow-citizens,  this  intelli- 
gence will  be  welcome,  encouraging,  and  joyful  to 
you.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  sorrowful 
tidings,  that  the  evidence  is  abundant  to  prove,  that 
incalculable  and  unutterable  private  misery,  and 
public  evil — that  nearly  all  the  crime,  and  pauperism, 
which  disfigure  our  character  as  a  people,  with  their 
attendant  pecuniary  demands  upon  you,  are  fairly 
attributable  to  the  overwhelming  vice  of  drunkenness! 

The  facility,  and  cheapness  with  which  beverages 
can  be  obtained,  that  are  productive  of  such  moral 
and  political  degradation,  afflicting  so  severely  the 
commonwealth  at  large,  are  subjects  demanding 
your  immediate  and  unwearied  attention,  in  order  to 
the  application  of  a  remedy. 

Permit  us,  therefore,  to  invoke  your  patriotism, 
and  philanthropy,  and  urge  the  speedy  organization 
of  societies,  and  the  re-modelling  of  those  which  are 
already  formed,  upon  the  plan  suggested  in  the  ex- 
tracts from  the  proceedings  of  the  convention,  which 
accompany  this  address.  The  influence  of  example, 
and  combined  effort  in  the  collection  and  exhibition 
of  facts,  will,  we  are  convinced,  prove  to  be  the  most 
certain  means  of  carrying  this  noble  purpose  to  a 
successful  issue. 

It  gives  us  much  satisfaction  to  feel  authorised  to 
proclaim  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  body  that  con- 
ferred upon  us  the  trust  which  we  are  now  endea- 
vouring to  execute,  that  it  relies  solely  for  success 
upon  the  means  which  indulgent  Heaven  may  bless, 
in  awakening  in  the  public  mind,  the  tenderest  com- 
passion for  the  frailty,  and  just  views  of  the  dignity, 
and  accountability  of  mankind  in  this  respect.  With 
reason,  truth,  and  persuasion,  for  advocates,  a  hope 
is  entertained  that  ere  long  the  public  judgment  will 
be  convinced  that  the  abolition  of  the  crime  of  in- 
temperance, is  one  of  the  most  important  civil  designs 
to  elevate  the  character  of  the  state,  and  promote 
the  best  interests  of  its  people,  which  has  ever  been 
proposed. 

It  is  moreover  due  to  the  convention,  and  to  you, 
that  we  emphatically  announce  another  doctrine, 
which  received  its  unanimous  sanction,  by  the  most 
decided,  and  unqualified  disavowal  of  every  thing 
like  religious  sectarianism  in  its  purposes,  and  in  ar- 
dently advising  the  friends  of  the  cause,  to  avoid  all 
measures,  which  can  deserve,  in  the  remotest  degree, 
such  an  imputation. 

We  have  thus,  fellow-citizens,  very  briefly,  and  we 
trust  candidly  performed  our  service.  Upon  you  it 
will  depend  whether  any  benefits  may  flow  from  this 
humble  effort.  Ever  mindful,  however,  that  human 
enterprise  must  prove  abortive,  without  the  favour 
of  the  Almighty  ;  to  his  especial  guidance,  and  good- 
ness, in  this  work  of  reformation,  we  affectionately 
commend  you. 

Roberts  Vaux,  of  Philadelphia  city. 

David  Lawson,  of  Armstrong  county. 

John  H.  Gordon,  of  Bucks  county. 

William  Todd,  of  Lancaster  county. 

James  Steel,  of  Huntingdon  county. 

R.  N.  Havens,  of  Allegheny  county. 

Richard  T.  Leech,  of  Dauphin  county. 

Benjamin  Naglee,  of  Philadelphia  county. 
September,  1831. 


Extracts  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Convention 
■    referred  to  in  the foregoing  Address. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  recommend  to  the 
friends  of  Temperance  throughout  the  common- 
wealth, the  following  organization  of  county  and 
local  associations: 

1st.  That  all  city,  township,  church,  and  other  local 
associations,  become  auxiliary  to  the  county  societies, 
within  whose  bounds  they  may  be,  and  duly  announce 
this  determination  to  the  county  societies,  that  they 
meet  annually  in  the  month  of  March,  at  which  time 
their  annual  elections  be  held,  and  that  detailed  state- 
ments of  their  situation,  their  prospects,  and  such 
other  information  relative  to  the  temperance  cause  as 
they  may  be  able  to  collect,  be  then  laid  before  the 
associations,  and  that  the  secretaries  be  directed  to 
transmit  the  same  within  the  ensuing  week  to  the 
president  or  corresponding  secretary  of  the  county 
society. 

2d.  That  all  county  societies  throughout  the  state 
become  auxiliary  to  the  state  society,  and  duly  an- 
nounce the  same  to  the  state  society,  -who  are  re- 
quested to  acknowledge  the  same ;  that  they  hold 
their  annual  meetings  in  the  third  week  in  April,  and 
that  their  annual  report  be  forwarded  by  their  secre- 
tary to  the  state  society  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  ensu- 
ing week,  in  order  to  be  embodied  in  its  annual  re- 
port. 

3d.  That  it  be  recommended  to  all  the  friends  of 
temperance  in  such  counties  as  have  no  county  so- 
ciety, to  meet  immediately  and  form  them  on  the 
plan  here  mentioned. 

4th.  That  the  state  society  be  requested  to  prepare 
and  give  extensive  circulation  to  plans  of  constitu- 
tions for  county  and  local  temperance  associations, 
and  that  they  endeavour  to  procure  the  immediate 
publication  in  all  the  papers  of  the  state  of  their  list 
of  officers  and  managers. 

Resolved,  That  the  state  society  be  requested  to 
insert  the  following  form  of  a  pledge  in  the  plans  of 
constitutions,  to  be  recommended  to  auxiliary  soci- 
eties, &c. 

"  The  subscribers,  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  the  numerous  physical  and  moral  evils  arising 
from  intemperance,  do  hereby  mutually  pledge  them- 
selves to  abstain  from  the  use  of  ardentspirits,  except 
as  a  medicine  prescribed  by  a  competent  physician  ; 
recognizing  water  as  the  legitimate  and  most  salutary 
drink  for  all  men  ;  and  viewing  drunkenness,  whe- 
ther resulting  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  ferment- 
ed or  vinous  liquors,  as  equally  reprehensible,  and 
subjecting  any  signer  of  this  pledge  to  expulsion  from 
this  association." 

ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE  LIFE  IN  THE  POLAR 
REGIONS. 

(Continued  from  page  404.) 

The  canine  race  affords  several  species, 
which  brave  the  most  extreme  severity  of  the 
arctic  cold,  and  remain  after  every  other  land 
quadruped,  except  the  bear,  has  taken  its  flight 
to  the  southward.  Wolves,  in  considerable 
packs,  continue  still  to  seek  their  prey  in  thet 
utmost  depths  of  the  Polar  winter.  It  seems 
difficult  to  discover  what  food  they  find  at  that 
season  ;  but  a  regular  pack  attended  the  Eng- 
lish discovery-ships,  watching  for  whatever 
offal  might  be  found  exposed,  and  serenading 
them  with  nightly  howlings.  As  if  by  a  sort  of 
tacit  convention,  they  did  not  presume  to  at- 
tack the  sailors,  but  they  advanced  in  the  most 
daring  manner  to  the  sides  of  the  ships,  and 
sometimes  even  entered  the  huts  of  the  Esqui- 
maux, whose  dogs  they  esteemed  the  choicest 
prize,  and  very  speedily  devoured  them.  The 
natives  catch  them  by  traps  formed  of  little 
sheds  of  ice,  at  whose  entrance  is  a  portcullis 
of  the  same  material,  connected  in  such  a  man- 
ner with  the  bait  within,  that,  when  the  latter 
is  seized  by  the  animal,  the  portcullis  drops, 
and  the  wolf  is  taken.    Their  tenacity  of  life  is 


such  as  often,  after  apparent  death,  to  cause 
surprises  and  even  dangers.  The  Arctic  fox, 
a  small  beautiful  white  animal,  with  woolly  hair 
like  a  little  shock-dog,  occurs  in  still  greater 
numbers.  About  a  hundred  were  caught  in 
Captain  Parry's  second  voyage,  some  of  which 
were  half-tamed  and  made  pets  of;  while 
others,  by  a  harder  fate,  were  dressed  for  ta- 
ble ;  and  their  flesh,  somewhat  resembling  kid, 
afforded  an  agreeable  relief  from  the  constant 
use  of  salted  meat. 

The  dog,  however,  is  the  most  important 
quadruped  of  the  arctic  world,  and  the  most 
valuable  possession  of  its  people,  who  have 
succeeded  in  taming  and  rendering  it  equally 
valuable  for  draught  and  hunting.  The  dogs 
of  the  Greenlander,  the  Esquimaux,  and  the 
Kamtchadale,  are  large,  and  of  a  somewhat 
wild  aspect.  Captain  Lyon  describes  them  as 
resembling  in  form  the  shepherd's  dog,  rising 
to  the  height  of  the  Newfoundland,  but  broad 
like  the  mastiff,  having  short  pricked  ears,  a 
furry  coat,  and  a  bushy  tail.  In  general,  they 
are  observed  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  wolf,  and  the  opinion  is  even  prevalent  that 
they  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  tamed 
wolves.  Parry  and  Richardson  both  mention 
instances  in  which  domestic  dogs  were  seduced 
away  by  the  attractions  of  female  wolves  ;  yet 
the  avidity  with  which  the  wolf  devours  these, 
his  supposed  tame  brethren,  does  not  seem 
very  indicative  of  so  close  an  affinity.  Na- 
ture, with  provident  care,  defends  them  against 
the  cold,  not  only  by  a  profusion  of  long  hair, 
but  by  a  soft  downy  covering,  formed  beneath 
it  at  the  commencement  of  winter,  and  shed  at 
the  approach  of  a  milder  season.  The  Esqui- 
maux are  much  reproached  for  their  harsh 
treatment  of  these  valuable  servants  ;  yet  in 
infancy  they  are  used  with  tenderness,  the  wo- 
men often  taking  the  young  puppies  into  bed, 
and'  feeiing  them  from  their  own  mouths.  As 
soon  as  they  can  walk  they  are  yoked  to  a  small 
sledge  ;  in  endeavouring  to  shake  off  which 
encumbrance,  they  learn  to  draw  it.  Severe 
and  frequent  beatings,  however,  are  necessary 
to  train  them  for  acting  as  a  regular  team. 
But  their  most  severe  privation  is  in  food  ;  of 
which,  during  the  season  of  scarcity,  they  ob- 
tain a  portion  barely  sufficient  to  maintain  life, 
and  not  at  all  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into 
a  state  the  most  meagre  and  debilitated.  Their 
hunger  is  manifested  by  the  nature  of  the. sub- 
stances with  which  they  sometimes  seek  to  as- 
suage it.  Captain  Parry  saw  one  which  ate  a 
large  piece  of  canvass,  a  cotton  handkerchief 
laid  out  to  dry,  and  a  piece  of  a  linen  shirt. 
The  Esquimaux,  we  must  recollect,  are  subject 
to  severe  scarcities,  and  the  food  of  the  dogs 
being  the  same  with  their  own,  the  animals,  on 
such  emergencies,  can  scarcely  expect  to  be 
placed  on  a  footing  of  equality.  This  rough 
usage  does  not  seem  incompatible  with  a  mea- 
sure of  solid  attachment  to  these  valuable  ser- 
vants. The  natives  refused  to  sell  them  to  the 
English,  till  assured  that  they  would  not  be 
killed.  They  rejoiced  greatly  to  see  a  house 
built  for  them  ;  and  at  every  visit  a  friendly  re- 
cognition took  place  between  the  dog  and  his 
old  master.  When  the  animals  are  yoked  in 
the  sledge,  a  whip  of  twenty  feet  long  enforces 
obedience,  while  peculiar  cries  indicate  the 
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right  or  left,  to  turn  or  to  stop.  Three  dogs 
could  draw  a  sledge  weighing  100  lbs.,  at  the 
rate  of  a  mile  in  six  minutes,  and  one  leader 
has  drawn  196  lbs.  the  same  distance  in  eight 
minutes.  A  full  team,  however,  comprises 
eight  or  ten  dogs  ;  though  seven  have  drawn  a 
full  sledge  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  four  minutes 
and  a  half ;  while  nine,  employed  in  conveying 
stores  from  the  Kecla  to  the  Fury,  drew  161 1 
lbs.  in  nine  minutes.  Captain  Lyon  reports 
most  favourably  of  the  team  which  he  himself 
formed,  who  used  to  draw  him  from  ship  to 
ship,  a  mile  distant,  in  the  deepest  darkness, 
and  amid  clouds  of  snow-drift,  with  the  most 
perfect  precision,  when  he  could  not  have 
found  his  own  way  for  a  hundred  steps.  Their 
services  in  hunting  are  also  of  great  value  ; 
they  can  snuff  the  seal  in  his  hole,  or  the  deer 
on  the  mountains,  from  a  surprising  distance. 
Assembled  in  packs,  they  face  even  the  polar 
bear,  keeping  him  at  least  at  bay  till  their  mas- 
ters come  up  with  spears  to  the  attack. 

The  air  in  those  dreary  regions  is,  almost  as 
much  as  the  waters,  peopled  with  its  appro- 
priate inhabitants,  who  fill  it  continually  with 
sound  and  life.  Here,  too,  the  species  are 
nearly  all  different  from  those  which  wing 
their  flight  through  the  temperate  skies.  They 
do  not  shine  with  the  bright  hues  of  the  hum- 
rning-bird,  nor  breathe  the  soft  notes  of  the 
nightingale,  nor  do  they  charm  the  air  with 
the  rich  melody  of  our  woodland  choirs ;  but 
the  auk,  the  petrel,  and  the  gull,  clustering  in 
myriads,  cause  all  the  rocks  and  shores  of  the 
north  to  echo  with  their  wild  clang.  They  are 
almost  all  rapacious  and  carnivorous  ;  the  vast 
collections  of  shell  fish  and  marine  insects  with 
which  those  seas  abound,  and  the  carcasses  of 
the  huge  animals  which  are  killed  either  in 
conflicts  with  each  other  or  with  man,  afford- 
ing them  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  nutriment. 

  • 

Selected  for  "The  Friend." 
TIRN  THE  CARPET,    OR  THE  TWO  WEAVERS. 

In  a  Dialogue  between  Dick  and  John. 

As  at  their  work  two  weavers  sat, 
Beguiling  time  with  friendly  chat, 
They  touched  upon  the  price  of  meat, 
So  high,  a  weaver  scarce  could  eat. 

What  with  my  brats,  and  sickly  wife, 
Quoth  Dick,  I'm  almost  tired  of  life  ; 
So  hard  my  work,  so  poor  my  fare, 
'Tis  more  than  mortal  man  can  bear. 

How  glorious  is  the  rich  man's  state  ! 
His  house  so  fine  !  his  wealth  so  great ! 
Heaven  is  unjust,  you  must  agree, 
Why  all  to  him  ?  why  none  to  me  ? 

In  spite  of  what  the  Scripture  teaches, 
In  spite  of  all  the  parson  preaches, 
This  world — indeed  I've  thought  so  long — 
Is  ruled  methinks  extremely  wrong. 

Where'er  I  look,  where'er  I  range, 
'Tis  all  confused  and  hard  and  strange, 
The  good  are  troubled  and  oppressed, 
And  all  the  wicked  are  tho  blessed. 

Quoth  John,  our  ignorance  is  the  cause, 
Why  thus  we  blame  our  Maker's  laws; 
Part  of  his  ways  alone  we  know, 
'Tis  all  that  man  can  sec  below. 

S    'st  thou  that  carpet,  not  half  done, 
Which  thou,  dear  Dick,  hast  well  begun? 
I     told  the  wild  confusion  there, 
So  rude  the  mass,  it  makes  one  staro  ! 


A  stranger,  ignorant  of  the  trade, 
Would  say  .no  meaning's  there  conveyed, 
For  where's  the  middle,  where'sthe  border, 
Thy  carpet  now  is  all  disorder. 

Quoth  Dick,  my  work  is  yet  in  bits, 
But  still  in  every  part  it  fits; 
Besides  you  reason  like  a  lout, 
Why,  man,  my  carpet's  inside  out. 

Says  John,  thou  say'st  the  thing  I  mean, 
And  now  I  hope  to  cure  thy  spleen  : 
This  world,  which  clouds  thy  soul  with  doubt, 
Is  but  a  carpet  inside  out. 

As  when  we  view  these  shreds  and  ends, 
We  know  not  what  the  whole  intends  ; 
So  when  on  earth  things  look  but  odd, 
They're  working  still  some  scheme  of  God. 

No  plan,  no  pattern,  can  we  trace, 
All  wants  proportion,  truth  and  grace, 
The  motley  mixture  we  deride, 
Nor  seethe  beauteous  upper  side. 

But  when  we  reach  that  world  of  light, 
And  view  those  works  of  God  aright, 
Then  shall  we  see  the  whole  design, 
And  own  the  workman  is  divine. 

What  now  seems  random  strokes,  will  there 
All  order  and  design  appear  ; 
Then  shall  we  praise,  what  here  we've  spurned, 
For  then  the  carpet  shall  be  turned. 

Thou'rt  right,  quoth  Dick,  no  more  I'll  grumble, 
That  this  sad  world's  so  strange  a  jumble  ; 
My  impious  doubts  are  put  to  flight, 
For  my  own  carpet  sets  me  right. 


Cheerfulness  is  nature's  best  friend;  it  re- 
moves its  oppressions,  enlivens  its  faculties, 
and  keeps  its  spirits  in  a  brisk  and  regular  mo- 
tion, and  hereby  renders  it  easy  to  itself,  and 
useful  and  serviceable  to  God  and  man.  It 
dispels  clouds  from  the  mind  and  fears  from 
the  heart,  and  kindles  and  cherishes  in  us  brave 
and  generous  affections,  and  composes  our  na- 
tures into  such  a  regular  temper,  as  is  of  all 
others  the  most  fit  to  receive  religious  im- 
pressions, and  the  breathings  of  the  spirit  of 
God. — Scott's  Christian  Life. 
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And  has  it  come  to  this — in  this  land  of 
boasted  freedom — this,  as  we  often  have  he*id 
it  proclaimed,  most  enlightened  community  in 
the  world  !  !  ! 

The  following  we  extract  from  information 
published  in  Poulson's  Daily  Advertiser  of  6th 
instant,  and  staled  to  be  derived  from  a  letter 
written  by  a  gentleman  in  Georgia  to  his  friend 
in  this  city,  dated  Lawrenceville,  September 
17th,  1831. 

"  You  have  heard,  before  this,  of  the  second 
arrest  of  some  of  our  missionaries  and  others, 
by  the  Georgia  guard,  and  of  their  delivery 
over  to  the  civil  authority  of  this  state  for  trial. 
They  have  been  tried  within  the  last  two  or 
three  days,  found  guilty  of  residing  within  the 
chartered  limits  of  the  state,  in  the  occupancy 
of  the  Cherokees,  without  taking  an  oath  of 
allegiance  prescribed  by  the  last  legislature, 
and  sentenced,  by  Judge  Clayton,  to  confine- 
ment, AT  HARD  LABOUR,  IN  THE  PENI- 


TENTIARY, FOR  FOUR  YEARS  !  Eleven 
respectable  white  men  to  be  pent  up  in  a 
prison,  with  felons,  and  the  most  degraded  of 
human  beings,  for  four  years,  and  not  the 
slightest  crime  alleged  against  them  ! 

"  The  Rev.  S.  A.  Worcester  and  Dr.  Elie- 
zer  Butler,  missionaries,  under  the  American 
board,  are  among  the  number — the  rev.  John 
J.  Trott,  an  itinerant  Methodist  clergyman, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Tennessee  confer- 
ence— Thomas  Gaun,  John  H.  Wheeler,  James 
A.  Thompson,  B.  F.  Thompson,  Surry  Ea- 
ton, A.  Copeland,  and  Samuel  Mays,  are  res- 
pectable white  men,  who  have  intermarried 
with  Cherokee  women,  and  a  Mr.  D'Lozier, 
who  had  merely  stopped  in  the  nation,  as  a 
mechanic,  completes  the  number  of  these  un- 
fortunate victims  to  the  "tender  mercies''''  of 
the  state.  They  will  be  marched  hence  in  a 
few  minutes  more,  by  a  guard,  for  the  place  of 
their  confinement." 

We  give  place  in  the  present  number  to  an 
address  issued  by  a  committee  of  the  Tempe- 
rance Convention,  held  at  Harrisburg  in  the 
8th  month  last.  It  is  short  and  full,  and  calcu- 
lated, we  should  hope,  to  interest  the  feelings, 
convince  the  judgment,  and  secure  the  services 
of  our  fellow  citizens,  in  the  promotion  of  the 
valuable  designs  which  it  holds  up  to  view. 

Notwithstanding  our  religious  Society  has, 
for  almost  a  century,  been  zealously  and  ef- 
fectually dissuading  its  members  from  the 
manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  ardent  spirit,  we 
would  encourage  the  making  of  common  cause 
in  the  effort  to  produce  a  reformation  in  this 
important  respect,  which  now  seems  to  have 
got  hold  on  the  public  mind,  in  a  very  remark- 
able manner. 

The  last  number  of  Bates'  Miscellaneous 
Repository,  contains  an  account  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends,  recently  held  in  the  state 
of  Ohio,  to  which  is  annexed  minute  of  advice 
to  its  subordinate  meetings,  and  members  ; 
the  whole  of  which  we  have  inserted,  believing 
it  will  be  interesting  to  our  readers  generally. 

Friends'  Asylum. 
The  visiting  managers  for  this  month  are, 
Samuel  Bettle,  No.  14,  South  Third  Street  ; 
John  G.  Hoskins,  No.  180,  Mulberry  Street; 
Joel  Woolman,  near  Frankford. 

Attending  Physician — Samuel  W.  Picker- 
ing, Frankford. 

Consulting  Physicians — Thomas  C.  James, 
No.  7,  York  Buildings;  Charles  Lukens,  N. 
W.  corner  of  Mulberry  and  Seventh  Streets  ; 
Charles  F.  Matlack,  No.  65,  Mulberry  Street ; 
Robert  M.  Huston,  No.  107,  Mulberry  Street ; 
Caspar  Wistar,  No.  184,  Mulberry  Street. 

Married,  at  Friends' Meeting  house,  inFalsington, 
Bucks  County,  on  fifth  day,  the  '22d  ultimo,  Henry 
LirriNCOTT,  M.  D.  of  Falsington,  to  Abigail  W., 
daughter  of  David  Brown,  of  Penn's  Manor. 

Died,  on  first  day  evening,  the  2d  instant,  aged  fifty- 
two,  Solomon  W.  Conrad,  of  this  city,  leaving  an 
example  of  serenity  and  even  of  cheerfulness  under  the 
dispensations  of  an  all-wise  Providence,  consoling  to 
his  bereaved  family,  and  precious  in  the  recollection 
of  many  who  both  respected  and  loved  him. 
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ANDREW  RIVET. 

"Andrew  Rivet  was  a  learned  and  excel- 
lent French  Protestant  who  flourished  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  was  born  at  St. 
Mixenta,  in  Poitou,  in  the  year  1572,  and 
having  received  the  rudiments  of  learning  from 
a  neighbouring  minister,  he  was  sent,  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  to  a  noted  seminary  at  Ro- 
chelle,  where  he  studied  the  classics,  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  and  philosophy,  under  able 
masters,  for  five  years.  In  1590,  he  removed 
to  an  academical  institution,  in  the  principality 
of  Beam,  which  was  then  in  a  flourishing  state, 
where,  two  years  afterward,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  master  of  philosophy.  He 
now  directed  his  chief  attention  to  the  study  of 
divinity,  which  he  prosecuted  with  diligence, 
both  at  Rochelle  and  Beam,  till  1595,  when 
he  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  church  at  Thou- 
ars,  and  chaplain  to  the  duke,  who  took  his 
title  from  that  place.  This  chaplaincy  he  re- 
tained as  long  as  the  duke  lived,  who  frequently 
consulted  and  employed  him  in  matters  of  con- 
sequence ;  and  he  assiduously  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  pastoral  office,  in  the  same  church, 
during  twenty-five  years.  Soon  after  his  set- 
tlement with  his  flock,  he  entered  into  the 
married  state.  He  was  one  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Protestant  Churches  in  Poitou, 
at  different  national  conventions,  which  were 
held  by  royal  permission  ;  and  his  talents  were 
also  employed  at  court  in  important  political 
negotiations  on  behalf  of  the  Protestant  body. 
He  was  sent  as  a  deputy  to  several  provincial 
synods,  in  some  of  which  he  was  made  regis- 
ter of  the  proceedings,  and  he  presided  in  that 
assembled  at  Vitry,  in  the  year  1617. 

"  Efforts  were  made  by  him,  about  this  time, 
to  obtain  the  vacant  professorship  of  divinity 
at  Saumur,  but  without  success.  It  was,  how- 
ever, not  long  before  he  was  invited  to  occu- 
py that  post  in  the  University  of  Leyden  ;  with 
this  invitation  he  complied,  in  1620  ;  but  be- 
fore he  could  remove  his  family,  he  suffered  a 
heavy  loss  in  the  death  of  his  beloved  wife. 

"  On  entering  upon  his  new  office,  the  uni- 
versity conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  divinity.  In  1621,  he  made  a  voyage  to 
England,  where  he  married  a  second  time, 
and  paid  a  visit  to  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Here  he  was  enrolled  among  the  honorary 
members  of  the  university,  and  admitted  to 
the  same  degree  as  he  had  received  at  Ley- 
den. 

"  After  his  return  to  Holland,  he  was  nomi- 
nated preacher  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
curator  of  the  Orange  college,  at  Breda.  These 
offices  he  filled  in  a  manner  which  gave  high 
satisfaction,  and  tended  greatly  to  promote 
true  religion.  His  Commentaries,  Homilies, 
Meditations,  together  with  his  polemical  pro- 
ductions, were  collected  and  published  toge- 
ther at  Rotterdam,  in  1651,  in  three  large 
volumes,  folio. 

"  Upon  the  sickness  and  decease  of  this 
good  man,  we  have  a  copious  and  very  inte- 
resting account,  some  select  portions  of  which 
shall  be  here  given. 

"  Dr.  Rivet  possessed  a  high  degree  of 
health,  till  he  attained  a  very  advanced  age, 
and  when  walking  in  his  garden,  just  before 
his  last  sickness,  he  gave  orders  what  he  would 


have  done  in  the  dressing  of  some  trees,  and 
then  added, — '  If  I  live  to  the  spring  time, 
they  will  afford  me  a  very  pleasant  sight ;  but 
ifnot,  I  shall  be  in  a  garden  far  more  pleasant.' 
The  next  day,  December  25,  he  preached  by 
request,  a  thanksgivingsermon  after  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper,  from  Ps.  cxliv.  3 — 6. 
'  Lord,  what  is  man  that  thou  takest  know- 
ledge of  him  ;  or  the  son  of  man  that  thou 
makest  account  of  him  1  Man  is  like  to  vanity  ; 
his  days  are  as  a  shadow  that  passeth  way.' 
This  discourse  was  delivered  with  great  ener- 
gy, freedom,  and  feeling.  'What  is  man?' 
said  he,  '  nothing  but  flesh,  obnoxious  to  pu- 
trefaction :  a  flower  that  springs  up  to-day, 
and  to-morrow  is  cut  down  ;  even  a  vapour 
that  appeareth  for  a  little  time,  and  then  vanish- 
eth  away,  like  the  breath  that  proceedeth  out 
of  my  mouth.'  The  closing  expression,  sub- 
joined to  the  fine  scripture  metaphor  here  in- 
troduced, was  a  very  appropriate  reference 
to  a  circumstance  which  every  eye  could  wit- 
ness, while  the  words  entered  the  ear.  The 
weather  being  extremely  cold,  the  preacher's 
breath  was  so  condensed  as  to  form  a  visible 
stream  issuing  from  his  lips,  and  instantly  pass- 
ing away. 

"  Two  days  after  the  delivery  of  this  sermon, 
he  was  seized  with  the  disease  which  termina- 
ted in  his  dissolution.  It  was  an  obstinate 
constipation,  which  prevented  either  food  or 
medicine  from  passing  through  the  body. 

"  On  the  second  day,  well  understanding  the 
nature  of  his  disorder,  he  declared  what  the 
event  would  be, — 'not,'  said  he,  'that  I  would  ne- 
glect remedies  ;  that  I  may  please  my  friends,  I 
will  do  whatever  is  thought  meet  to  be  done,  be- 
ing secure  as  to  the  issue,  which  1  commit  to  the 
providence  of  God.'  While  his  niece,  Mrs. 
Moline,  was  present,  he  exclaimed, — 1  Great 
God  !  thou  art  my  father,  thou  hast  both  given 
me  life  and  a  new  life.  Hitherto,  through  thy 
peculiar  favour,  thou  hast  preserved  me  sound 
in  body  ;  and  my  faculties  and  the  functions 
of  my  mind  have  not  been  impaired  ;  so  that  a 
little  before  I  was  oppressed  with  this  disease,  I 
found  mj'self  as  apt  and  ready  for  my  vocation  as 
in  the  flourishing  days  of  my  youth.  O  Lord  God! 
if  it  be  thy  will,  that  I  should  longer  attend  up- 
on thy  service,  thou  canst  assuage  my  disease 
in  one  moment ;  but  if  thou  hast  decreed  other- 
wise, lo,  here  is  thy  servant  ;  thy  will  be  done. 
This  one  thing  I  beg,  with  most  inward  and 
ardent  desire,  that  thou  wilt -make  me  con- 
formable to  thy  will.  Let  not  thy  good  spirit 
depart  from  me,  that,  in  this  conflict,  thy 
strength  may  make  me  a  conqueror.  Ac- 
complish this,  O  Lord,  for  thine  own  sake  : 
and,  seeing  thou  hast  employed  me  in  thy  work, 
grant  that  I  may  die  an  honourable  death,  and 
such  as  may  be  an  example  unto  others ;  that 
I  may  stand  fast  in  that  sound  doctrine  which 
I  have  taught,  and  may  make  a  good  confession 
of  it  before  witnesses,  that  thereby  thy  church 
may  be  both  instructed  and  edified.'  All  the 
assiduity  of  friends,  and  all  the  skill  of  the  me- 
dical faculty,  were  employed  to  remove  the 
obstruction,  and  give  him  relief,  but  without 
effect.  On  Thursday,  December  29,  he  address- 
ed those  who  surrounded  him,  with  the  warm- 
est affection  and  ardour,  and  poured  out  sup- 
plications  to  the  hearer  of  prayer,  which 


bespoke  a  heart  full  of  tenderness,  faith,  cha- 
rity, and  zeal. 

"  '  It  is  God,'  said  he,  '  that  hath  wrought 
the  work  for  me.  Shall  I  allege  or  plead  my 
own  righteousness  before  him  ?  Far  be  that 
from  me  :  if  I  should  justify  myself,  my  own 
mouth  would  condemn  me  ;  I  will  rather  open 
my  sin  before  him,  in  a  most  humble  confession 
of  it,  and  pray  that  he  will  increase  in  me  the 
grace  of  true  repentance  ;  yea,  let  him  wear 
out  this  body  with  sorrow,  it  matters  not,  so  he 
give  me  a  broken  and  contrite  heart,  which  is  a 
sacrifice  acceptable  to  himself.  Pardon,  O  my 
God,  pardon  the  iniquity  of  thy  servant  who  is 
devoted  to  thy  fear.  I  refuse  not  thy  discipline, 
for  I  know  it  is  necessary  ;  only  this  I  earnestly 
beg,  that  it  may  turn  to  my  salvation.  Let 
not  my  trial  exceed  my  strength,  lest  I  sin 
through  impatience,  and  become  a  scandal  to 
those  I  should  edify.  O  let  me  never  break 
out  into  a  murmuring  complaint :  for  how  light 
is  this  chastisement  compared  with  my  fault ! 
What  are  these  temporal  pains,  in  comparison 
of  those  eternal  torments  from  which  I  am  re- 
deemed by  him,  who  poured  out  his  soul  on 
the  cross  for  me  !  For  me  !  this  is  the  language 
of  faith,  which  makes  a  particular  application 
of  general  promises.' 

"  On  Friday,  Mrs.  Rivet  reminded  him  of 
sending  a  messenger  to  the  Hague,  for  his  son  : 
'  By  all  means,'  said  he,  '  that  ought  to  have 
been  done  sooner,'  and  then  himself  gave  or- 
ders concerning  it.  On  this  day,  professors  in 
the  university,  ministers,  and  many  other 
friends  visited  him.  Several  saluted  him  in 
Latin,  and  he  answered  them  in  the  same  lan- 
guage with  the  greatest  promptitude  and  cheer- 
fulness. All  appeared  astonished  and  delighted 
with  the  touching  and  impressive  scene  pre- 
sented to  them.  After  expatiating  with  won- 
derful freedom  on  the  glorious  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, he  proceeded  : — '  Come,  see  a  man 
who  is  an  example  of  the  great  mercy  of  God. 
What  shall  I  render  unto  him  ?  All  his  bene- 
fits overwhelm  me.  He  hath  so  disposed  my 
life,  that,  in  my  whole  course,  I  have  had  a 
healthful  body  ;  he  hath  heaped  upon  me  both 
temporal  and  spiritual  blessings  ;  and  now,  be- 
fore I  am  rendered  feeble  and  morose  through 
old  age,  he  comes  unto  me  and  prevents  me  ; 
he  both  calls  me,  and  causes  me  willingly  to 
follow  at  his  call ;  and  now  that  the  end  of  my 
life  is  in  view,  he  still  affords  me  the  perfect 
use  of  my  reason,  that  I  may  praise  the  holy 
name  of  God  in  the  land  of  the  living,  and  in- 
struct my  neighbours  by  my  example.  I  have 
lived  long  enough,  and  have  had  leisure  to  make 
trial  of  all  things,  and  to  know  that  they  are 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  The  end  of  this 
frail  life  is  the  beginning  of  life  eternal.  O 
happy  change !  Truly  I  fear  nothing  ;  Christ, 
who  forsakes  me  not,  is  gain  both  in  life  and 
death.  If  he  makes  heavy  my  bodily  pains, 
yet  he  increaseth  the  joy  of  my  soul.' 

"  For  the  members  of  the  church  and  of  the 
state,  he  expressed  a  lively  affection.  He  had 
been  much  attached  to  the  illustrious  house  of 
Orange,  and  to  that  government  under  which 
he  had  enjoyed,  with  other  Christians,  peace 
and  liberty.  The  following  excellent  prayer 
which  he  offered  up  on  their  behalf,  bears  tes- 
timony to  his  loyalty  and  true  patriotism : — 
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*  O  God,  withdraw  not  thy  protection  from 
these  provinces,  neither  remove  the  candlestick 
away  :  let  not*  thine  anger  burn  against  them, 
because  of  that  impiety  and  profaneness  which 
have  made  too  great  a  progress  ;  rather  bow 
their  hearts  to  repentance,  and  convert  men, 
that  they  may  prevent  thy  judgments.  Let 
them  coalesce  in  one  body  ;  especially  let  them 
be  joined  unto  thee,  without  whom  all  union 
is  conspiracy.  Do  thou  preside  in  that  assem- 
bly ;  bend  their  hearts,  so  that  all  their  decrees 
may  turn  both  to  the  good  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  of  the  church.  Grant  unto  them, 
that  with  due  equity,  nobleness,  and  gratitude, 
they  may  remember  that  prince,  who  only  re- 
mains of  the  stock  of  his  noble  progenitors, 
whom  thou  usedst  to  accomplish  thy  work  in 
the  midst  of  them.  Endue  this  child  with  the 
spirit  of  thy  fear,  of  prudence,  fortitude,  and 
magnanimity  ;  and  deliver  him  from  profane 
men,  base  flatterers,  and  such  servants  as  are 
instruments  of  vice  and  infamous  pleasure  ;  and 
grant  to  him  such  as  are  faithful,  uncorrupt, 
lovers  of  truth  and  equity,  that,  by  their  means, 
he  may  learn  to  distinguish  virtue  from  vice, 
to  shun  the  one  and  embrace  the  other.' 

On  Monday,  January  2,  he  added  a  codi- 
cil to  his  will,  and  wrote  two  letters  ;  one  of 
which,  addressed  to  his  brother  in  France,  is 
here  subjoined  : — 

'  My  dear  brother, — I  now  write  my  last  to 
you  with  a  trembling  and  dying  hand.  After 
preaching  a  sermon  on  Christmas  day,  in  per- 
fect health,  it  is  now  eight  days  since  I  have 
been  afflicted  with  a  stubborn  constipation, 
and  the  expulsive  faculty  is  wholly  extinct  in 
me.  Wherefore  I  am  determined,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  to  die  with  courage  and  con- 
stancy. By  the  obstinate  continuance  and 
pains  of  my  distemper,  I  am  quite  worn  out-; 
and  the  day  of  my  dissolution  draws  nigh.  My 
niece,  Mary  Mouline,  shall  write  to  you  an  ac- 
count of  my  last  hours,  and  of  that  tranquillity 
of  mind  which  God  affords  me.  I  expect  the 
coming  of  my  son,  to  whom  I  may  commit  my 
nephews  and  affairs  ;  he  shall  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  all.  Farewell,  my  dearest  brother ! 
But  keep  me  in  remembrance  the  residue  of 
thy  life,  who  have  loved  thee  and  thine  with 
great  affection  ;  love  mine  again,  as  thou  dost. 
I  pray  God  to  bless  thee  and  all  thine.  Once 
again,  farewell ! 

'  Dated  at  Breda,  January  2,  1651.' 

The  benign  influence  which  vital  religion 
has  in  softening,  sanctifying,  and  exalting  all 
the  tender  intercourse  of  domestic  life,  was 
finely  demonstrated  in  the  example  before  us. 
When  Dr.  Rivet's  son,  long  wished,  at  lengtli 
arrived,  he  received  him  with  strong  emotions 
of  parental  feeling  and  pleasure.  His  address 
to  his  wife  and  son  is  peculiarly  interesting, 
yet  only  a  small  part  of  it  can  be  here  given. 

1  Farewell,'  said  he,  1  my  dearest  yoke- 
fellow !  We  have  lived  together  in  peace  for 
thirty  years,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  help, 
which  hath  been  a  great  comfort  to  me  ;  for  1 
cast  all  domestic  cares  upon  you.  Continue, 
I  beseech  you,  to  love  my  children  (they  were 
by  a  former  wife)  witli  that  pious  affection 
which  hitherto  you  have  had  for  them.'  Then 
turning  to  his  son,  he  said, — 1  And  thou,  my 


son,  love  and  honour  this  dearest  companion 
of  my  life,  the  partner  of  all  my  joys  and  sor- 
rows, who  hath  done  the  duty  of  a  mother  to- 
ward thee  ;  this  I  desire  of  thee,  and  this  I 
command  thee,  as  thou  expectest  a  blessing 
from  God  upon  what  I  have  gained  by  my  la- 
bour ;  divide  it  between  you  without  conten- 
tion, according  to  what  is  just  and  right  ; 
manage  thy  affairs  with  all  lenity  and  Christian 
prudence  ;  especially  pursue  peace  ;  O  Fre- 
derick, be  rich  in  peace  !'  Then  taking  hold 
of  both  their  hands,  and  joining  them  together, 
'  Promise  me,'  says  he,  '  that  you  will  maintain 
a  holy  and  mutual  friendship  with  each  other.' 
Which,  when  they  had  both  solemnly  done, — 
'  I  believe  you,'  said  he,  '  for  1  have  no  cause 
to  doubt  of  your  sincerity ;  I  know  that  you 
fear  God,  and  that  my  last  commands  will  be 
of  great  weight  with  you  ;  even  as  I  pray  God 
to  make  my  blessing  effectual  upon  you.' 

He  would  often  cry  out, — '  Come,  Lord 
Jesus,  come  quickly  ;'  and  yet  check  himself, 
lest  he  should  grow  impatient. 

'  You  see,  through  the  grace  of  God,  I  am 
not  tired  ;  I  wait,  I  believe,  I  persevere.  Pa- 
tience is  much  better  than  knowledge  ;  though 
it  delay  my  joy,  yet  it  sets  me  in  the  way  to- 
ward it.  The  sense  of  divine  favour  increas- 
eth  in  me  every  moment  ;  my  pains  are  toler- 
able, but  my  joy  is  inestimable  ;  I  am  no  more 
vexed  with  earthly  cares  :  I  have  now  no  de- 
sires but  after  heavenly  things.  I  remember 
when  any  new  book  came  out,  how  earnestly 
I  longed  after  it,  till  it  came  to  my  hands,  be- 
ing always  desirous  of  learning  something 
new.  But  now  all  that  is  only  as  dust.  Thou 
art  my  all,  O  Lord  !  My  good  is  to  approach 
unto  thee.  O  what  a  library  have  I  in  God! 
in  whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge  !  1  shall  no  more  behold  things 
afar  off  and  darkly  ;  I  shall  no  more  know  in 
part,  but  I  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge 
of  God,  as  the  sea  is  covered  with  waters. 
Thou,  Lord,  art  the  teacher  of  spirits  ;  I  have 
learned  more  divinity  in  these  ten  days,  that 
thou  hast  come  to  visit  me,  than  I  did  in  fifty 
years  before.' 

Hearing  the  clock  strike,  he  asked  what 
hour  it  was,  and  being  informed,  he  said, — 
'  The  time  passeth  away,  and  we  pass  away 
with  the  time ;  hovvbeit,  we  are  confirmed  and 
strengthened  by  the  grace  of  God  every  hour.' 
Then  smiting  his  breast,  he  exclaimed, — 
'  There  is  joy  within,  by  the  habitation  of  the 
spirit  of  God  in  me.  O  good  God  !  who  am  I, 
that  thou  shouldst  vouchsafe  to  come  and 
dwell  under  my  poor  roof!  So  it  hath  pleased 
thee,  O  Lord,  that  thy  spirit  should  dwell  in 
me  to  the  end  ;  and  therefore  I  have  cause  of 
rejoicing  in  earnest.' 

January  7,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, his  wife  came  near  his  bed,  and  beholding 
in  his  countenance  the  image  of  death,  she 
cheerfully  said, — '  Farewell,  my  dear  !  go  re- 
joicing into  eternal  life  !' — '  Thou  sayest  true,' 
he  replied,  '  I  go  unto  my  God  and  your  God  : 
we  arc  all  gainers  :  Amen  !  Amen  !  Farewell, 
my  dear  son  !  Farewell,  my  dear  niece!  Fear 
not,  I  have  prayed  for  you  ;  you  shall  be  hap- 
py. Persevere  to  the  end,  that  none  take  away 
your  crown.  I  go  before  you,  and  you  shall 
follow  me  ;  you  have  no  cause  to  doubt  of  it. 


We  shall  be  caught  up  together  to  meet  the 
Lord  in  the  air,  and  so  shall  we  ever  be  with 
the  Lord.  I  have  no  more  to  say  or  do,  I  am 
ready,  I  am  prepared  ;  come,  Lord  Jesus, 
come  !  receive  thy  creature  ;  I  aspire,  I  hope, 
I  knock  at  the  gate  ;  open,  O  Lord,  open  unto 
thy  poor  servant !'  Thus  breathing,  panting, 
longing  for  the  beatific  vision  of  his  God  and 
Saviour,  he  launched  away  from  these  mortal 
shores,  to  enter  the  haven  of  eternal  rest.  He 
died  January  7, 1651,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year 
of  his  age. 

We  may  safely  challenge  sceptics  and  in- 
fidels to  point  out,  in  their  whole  phalanx,  one 
individual  under  the  agonies  and  pains  of  sink- 
ing nature,  closing  a  long  and  useful  life  with  a 
death  so  full  of  peace,  of  humble  resignation,  of 
unclounded  hope  and  ecstatic  joy  !  In  such 
instances,  the  reality  and  value  of  genuine  re- 
ligion appeals  with  all  the  force  of  demonstra- 
tion. Nothing  on  earth  is  calculated  to  make  a 
deeper  and  more  salutary  impression. 

"  How  our  hearts  burnt  within  us  at  the  scene  ! 

Whence  this  brave  bound  o'er  limits  fix'd  to  man? 

His  God  sustains  him  in  his  final  hour  ! 

His  final  home  brings  glory  to  his  God  ! 

We  gaze  ;  we  weep  ;  mix  tears  of  grief  and  joy! 

Amazement  strikes  !  devotion  bursts  to  flame  !  . 

Christians  adore !  and  infidels  believe  !" — Young. 

I  am  perfectly  well  aware,  that  many  truly 
pious  men  have  been  called  to  finish  their 
course,  without  those  vivid  and  transporting 
joys,  which  a  few  highly  favoured  individuals 
experience  at  that  awful  period.  Yet,  to  pos- 
sess a  well  grounded  hope,  to  receive  at  in- 
tervals some  refreshment  from  spiritual  cor- 
dials, when  nearly  approaching  or  traversing  the 
gloomy  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  affords 
abundant  cause  for  gratitude.  Rivet,  whose 
singularly  happy  departure  we  have  just  re- 
viewed, had,  in  the  keenest  pangs,  as  he  often 
said,  to  praise  God  that  his  heart  was  strong 
and  his  head  clear.  But  it  frequently,  and 
perhaps  generally  happens,  that  the  diseases 
which  terminate  in  dissolution  so  affect  the 
frame,  as,  by  a  certain  law  of  nature,  to  disturb 
or  impede  the  regular  movements  of  the  mind. 
We  have  no  right,  in  such  cases,  to  expect 
miracles.  When  the  Christian,  whose  strength 
is  exhausted,  whose  nerves  are  shattered,  and 
whose  whole  frame  is  worn  down  with  sharp 
pain  or  long  protracted  sickness,  finds  himself 
unable  to  meditate  or  pray  with  that  fixedness 
and  fervour  of  soul,  which  he  has  often  expe- 
rienced in  these  exercises,  his  hope  may  still 
be  firm  and  steadfast,  while,  with  broken,  fal- 
tering accents,  he  repeats,  and  appropriates 
the  language  of  (he  Psalmist, — "  My  heart 
and  my  flesh  failelh  ;  but  God  is  the  strength 
of  my  heart,  and  my  portion  for  ever." 

OHIO  YEARLY  MEETING. 

From  Bales'  Mis.  Rep.  of  9th  mo.  17/A. 

Ohio  yearly  meeting  commenced  with  the 
meeting  of  ministers  and  elders  on  seventh 
day,  the  3d  inst.  On  first  day  the  4th,  public 
meetings  were  held,  both  at  Mountpleasant  and 
Short  Creek.  On  second  day  the  5th  the 
meetings  for  business  began,  and  continued  by 
adjournments  till  seventh  day  the  10th.  The 
meeting  was  large,  and  much  favoured  with 
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the  renewed  sense  of  the  presence  of  that  in- 
fluence which  is  both  ancient  and  new.  A  va- 
riety of  important  subjects  were  brought  into 
consideration,  and  disposed  of  with  a  unanimity 
and  harmony  which  we  have  seldom  if  ever 
known  exceeded.  Besides  the  general  con- 
cern for  the  improvement  and  preservation  of 
our  members  and  the  support  of  our  religious 
testimonies,  a  variety  of  subjects  of  peculiar 
interest  engaged  the  attention  of  the  meeting. 

The  quarterly  meetings  made  reports  in 
relation  to  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  to  primary 
schools,  by  which  it  appeared  that  visits  had 
been  performed  by  committees  of  the  respec- 
tive meetings,  to  nearly  all  the  families  within 
our  limits — and  that  the  daily  reading  of  the 
holy  Scriptures  in  families,  in  a  collective  ca- 
pacity, connected  with  a  pause  for  meditation 
or  religious  engag-ement,  is  practised  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  believed  to  be  in  the  way 
of  becoming  more  general  among  us.  Atten- 
tion had  also  been  given  to  primary  schools  in 
the  different  neighbourhoods.  The  meeting  re- 
commended these  subjects  to  the  continued 
attention  of  subordinate  meetings  and  Friends 
in  their  individual  capacities.  The  daily  read- 
ing of  the  holy  Scriptures,  as  well  as  their  more 
frequent  perusal,  was  recommended,  and 
monthly  meetings  were  enjoined  to  furnish  all 
the  families  within  their  limits,  (if  there  should 
be  found  to  be  any  such,)  which  might  not  be 
supplied  with  those  invaluable  records — leav- 
ing the  individuals  at  liberty  to  pay  any  part 
of  the  price  of  the  copies  so  furnished.  They 
were  also  required  to  send  up  explicit  accounts 
next  year,  whether  all  the  families  within  their 
limits  are  supplied  or  not. 

In  prosecuting  the  system  of  primary  schools 
already  commenced,  the  committees  of  month- 
ly meetings,  with  such  assistance  from  the 
quarters  as  may  be  necessary,  are  to  superin- 
tend those  schools,  and  endeavour  to  promote 
their  success,  in  giving  to  the  children  of  Friends 
a  guarded  education.  And  in  a  special  man- 
ner, to  take  the  necessary  care,  that  the  chil- 
dren of  those  who  are  in  embarrassing  circum- 
stances, may  duly  participate  in  the  advantages 
of  these  schools. 

The  subject  of  a  boarding  school,  to  be 
under  the  particular  direction  of  the  yearly 
meeting,  and  to  embrace,  so  far  as  may  be 
practicable,  the  children  of  all  classes  in  the 
Society,  was  also  taken  up.  And  ihe  import- 
ance of  such  an  institution  being  sensibly  felt, 
it  was  concluded  to  set  on  foot  a  free  subscrip- 
tion for  (his  interesting  object.  The  women's 
meeting,  as  in  the  two  foregoing  cases  of  the 
Scriptures  and  primary  schools,  participated 
in  the  concern,  both  in  approval  of  the  mea- 
sure, and  in  contributing  to  its  promotion. 
And  during  the  continuance  of  the  meeting 
about  seven  thousand  dollars  was  subscribed. 
The  subscription  is  still  going  on  among  our 
members,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  considerable 
addition  will  be  made  to  this  sum.  Not  only 
have  the  heads  of  families  entered  into  this 
subscription,  but  the  young  people  have  come 
forward,  to  identify  themselves  with  the  con- 
tributors to  an  establishment  in  which  the  youth 
are  so  deeply  interested — and  even  the  very 
children  have  thrown  into  the  common  stock 
the  little  sums  which  they  had  obtained  through 


parental  fondness,  as  their  own.  The  com- 
'mittee  appointed  to  obtain  subscriptions  from 
our  members  was  continued,  and  another  was 
appointed  to  prepare  a  plan  and  procure  a 
site  for  the  school,  and  promote  the  object  as 
circumstances  may  admit. 

The  attention  of  the  meeting  is  continued 
to  the  subject  of  Indian  civilization,  though 
difficulties  are  increasing  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  concern. 

The  want  of  a  proper  supply  of  the  ap- 
proved writings  of  the  Society,  for  the  gene- 
ral use  of  our  members,  having  long  been  sen- 
sibly felt,  the  meeting  now  took  up  the  subject, 
and  pressingly  recommended  to  monthly  meet- 
ings to  take  immediate  steps  for  the  formation 
of  libraries,  to  be  under  their  particular  direc- 
tion, and  the  way  was  opened  for  the  meeting 
for  sufferings  to  render  such  assistance,  in  car- 
rying the  object  into  effect,  as  might  be  neces- 
sary. 

Minute  of  advice  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  to 
its  subordinate  meetings  and  members. 

On  the  present  solemn  and  interesting  occa- 
sion, when  the  state  of  the  subordinate  meet- 
ings has  been  spread  before  us,  the  important 
testimonies  committed  to  us,  have  been  renew- 
edly  felt  to  be  precious  ;  and  our  feelings  have 
been  warmed  with  a  tender  solicitude  for  the 
religious  improvement  and  preservation  of  all 
our  members.  An  earnest  desire  has  prevailed, 
that  we  may  be  enabled,  through  the  obedience 
of  faith,  still  more  effectually  to  let  our  light 
so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  Our 
good  works,  and  glorify  our  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.  The  diligent  attendance  of  our  reli- 
gious meetings  has  been  brought  to  view,  as  of 
peculiar  importance — both  as  a  public  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  gratitude  and  obedience  due 
to  the  Great  Object  of  alFadoration,  and  also 
as  a  means  which  he  has  appointed,  of  leading 
the  soul  (through  Jesus  Christ)  into  communion 
with  himself,  and  introducing  it  into  those 
humbling  and  purifying  operations  which  are 
indispensably  necessary  to  fit  and  prepare  it  for 
an  inheritance,  incorruptible,  eternal  in  the 
heavens.  The  due  attendance  of  our  religious 
meetings,  and  a  proper  engagement  therein, 
having  a  direct  tendency  to  lead  the  mind  into 
deep  self-examination,  and  an  acquaintance 
with  its  own  corruption,  and  the  dangers  by 
which  it  is  surrounded,  tends  also  at  the  same 
time  to  lead  it  to  an  acquaintance  with  the 
means  of  redemption  which  have  been  provi- 
ded through  Jesus  Christ,  ami  solemnly  to  im- 
press it  with  the  obligations  of  gratitude,  obe- 
dience and  love,  to  our  great  and  gracious 
Creator  and  Redeemer.  How  appropriate 
then  was  the  language  of  the  aposlle  when  he 
said,  "  I  beseech  you,  therefore,  brethren,  by 
the  mercies  of  God,  that  you  present  your  bo- 
dies a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  to  God, 
which  is  your  reasonable  service."  Where 
the  love  of  God  and  a  sense  of  his  mercies 
prevail  in  the  heart,  this  duty  will  readily  be 
acknowledged,  and  cheerfully  performed.  And 
in  the  performance,  the  mind  will  be  raised 
above  the  feelings  of  dulness,  or  the  habit  of 
sleeping  in  meeting, — now  too  frequently  a  re- 
proach to  the  Society.  And  those  who  have 
the  care  of  families  will  feel  the  responsibility 


that  rests  upon  them,  to  train  up  their  interest- 
ing charge  in  this  most  public  acknowledge- 
ment and  service  of  their  Creator.  They  will 
be  concerned  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for 
those  also  who  are  providentially  placed  under 
their  care,  and  be  sensible  that  in  persevering 
faithfulness  in  this  respect,  they  may  be  made 
instrumental  to  introduce  the  objects  of  their 
solicitude  into  the  school  of  Christ,  where  they 
may  become  acquainted  with  the  principles 
and  rules  of  conduct,  which  may  have  an  im- 
portant influence  over  the  subsequent  period  of 
their  lives. 

We  believe  that  we  are  powerfully  called 
upon,  as  individuals  and  as  a  Christian  commu- 
nity, to  hold  up  to  the  world  in  our  lives  and 
conversations,  the  practical  excellence  of 'the 
gospel.  Having  made  profession  of  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints,  we  should  mani- 
fest our  own  consistency  with  that  profession, 
by  the  discharge  of  our  respective  duties  to 
God,  and  to  one  another — in  the  language  of 
an  apostle — that  we  should  show  our  faith,  by 
our  works.  The  one  true  faith,  of  which 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  is  the  author  and  finish- 
er, is  emphatically  said  to  work  by  love — love 
to  God,  and  love  towards  one  another.  It 
leads  to  an  humbling  and  grateful  remem- 
brance of  the  manifold  mercies  of  our  heavenly 
Father,  and  thus  we  become  prepared  to  adopt 
the  language  of  the  apostle  :  We  love  him  be- 
cause he  first  loved  us — we  desire  often  to 
draw  near  him  in  reverence  and  holy  fear — 
that  he  may  renewedly  turn  his  hand  upon  us 
— purge  us  from  every  pollution,  and  lead  us 
in  the  way  everlasting.  Thus  also  we  are 
brought  into  the  true  fellowship  of  the  gospel. 
The  root  of  bitterness  is  removed — the  spirit 
of  enmity,  of  jealousy  and  discord,  is  subdued, 
and  the  militant  church  puts  on  her  beautiful 
garments  of  purity,  of  harmony,  and  peace  ; 
and  the  language  availingly  goes  forth  to  the 
surrounding  nations,  "  Look  upon  Zion,  the 
city  of  our  solemnities  :  thine  eyes  shall  see 
Jerusalem  a  quiet  habitation." 

The  exercise  of  parental  care,  both  by  ex- 
ample and  precept,  to  train  up  the  rising  gene- 
ration in  plainness  of  speech,  deportment  and 
apparel,  to  restrain  them  from  vice — to  guard 
them  against  reading  pernicious  books,  and 
from  the  corrupt  conversation  of  the  world, 
and  to  encourage  them  frequently  to  read  the 
holy  Scriptures,  is  of  very  great  importance, 
both  to  parents  and  children.  There  is  an 
awful  responsibility  resting  upon  those,  on 
whom  the  care  of  children  has  devolved.  In 
regard  to  plainness,  from  which  many  devia- 
tions are  apparent,  we  desire  that  parents  may 
seriously  and  weightily  consider  whether  there 
has  been,  in  any  degree  on  their  part,  a  conni- 
vance at  the  undue  liberties  of  their  children. 
To  discountenance  and  check  the  early  ap- 
pearances of  evil,  and  of  turning  aside  from 
the  path  of  Christian  simplicity,  is  a  point  of 
true  wisdom,  as  every  neglect  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  parents  increases  both  their  difficulties 
and  condemnation,  and  the  danger  to  which 
their  beloved  offspring  become  exposed.  But 
the  faithful  discharge  of  these  important  duties 
requires  a  qualification,  which  is  to  be  obtained 
only  by  humble  waiting  in  the  way  of  Christian 
exercise.    If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask 
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of  God,  who  givetli  liberally,  and  upbraideth 
not. 

Among  the  pernicious  books  against  which 
the  Society,  through  all  periods  of  its  history, 
has  borne  a  constant  testimony,  are  those 
which  are  calculated  to  weaken  the  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ,  by  calling  in  question  his  divine 
character,  and  blessed  offices,  in  our  redemp- 
tion— and  also,  tfyat  class  of  publications  to 
which  the  title  of  novels  has  been  given.  In 
regard  to  the  former,  we  believe  the  desola- 
tions which  have  of  latter  times  been  made  in 
religious  society,  ought  to  be  a  lasting  admo- 
nition to  guard  against  the  influence  of  such 
writings,  not  only  when  they  assume  the  cha- 
racter of  direct  attacks  on  the  Bible  and  on 
the  s'acred  truths  it  contains,  but  also,  more 
dangerously,  because  the  design  is  more  con- 
cealed, when  they  profess  esteem  for  the  holy 
Scriptures,  and  a  belief  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  at 
the  same  time  by  denying  his  divinity,  the  pro- 
pitiatory nature  of  his  sufferings  and  death,  and 
his  offices  as  our  holy  Redeemer,  Intercessor, 
and  Mediator,  attempt  to  lay  waste  the  very 
foundation  of  the  Christian  religion.  Against 
the  reading  of  novels  we  are  concerned  to  cau- 
tion our  members,  especially  those  in  the  early 
walks  of  life.  It  is  not  merely  the  fiction 
which  enters  into  the  composition  of  such  pub- 
lications, against  which  we  object.  They  of- 
ten insidiously  attack  the  principles  of  morality 
— inflame  those  passions  of  the  human  mind 
which  the  gospel  was  designed  to  restrain — 
and  perhaps,  in  all  cases,  produce  a  disrelish 
both  for  reading  and  reflection  on  those  im- 
portant subjects  which  involve  our  present  and 
eternal  happiness.  The  best  recreation  of  the 
Christian  is  the  remembrance  of  the  mercies  of 
God — the  works  of  creation  and  providence — 
and  our  relative  religious  duties  will  open  an 
extensive  field,  both  of  contemplation  and  ac- 
tion. 

It  has  been  a  satisfaction  at  this  time  to  be 
informed  that  the  practice  of  reading  the  holy. 
Scriptures,  both  in  the  way  of  private  medita- 
tion, and  in  a  collective  capacity,  connected 
with  opportunities  of  retirement — is  increasing 
among  us.  We  desire  that  this  practice  may 
increase,  till  it  embraces  all  our  members — 
and  that  through  humble  waiting  on  the  un- 
foldings  of  heavenly  wisdom,  it  may  be  blessed 
to  all  classes.  The  manner  in  which  the  first 
day  of  the  week  is  sometimes  spent,  has  been 
a  cause  of  concern  in  this  meeting.  We  de- 
sire that  it  may  be  so  occupied  as  to  be  made 
an  opportunity  of  religious  improvement,  and 
that  companies  and  collections,  tending  to  levi- 
ty, may  be  avoided,  on  that  day,  and  on  all 
other  occasions.  Our  time  swiftly  passes 
away,  and  we  should  ever  bear  in  mind  the 
importance  of  so  occupying  our  time  in  the 
discharge  of  our  duties,  as  to  be  enabled  to 
finish  our  course  with  joy. 

Our  testimonies  in  regard  to  spirituous 
liquors  is  recommended  to  the  attention  of 
overseers  and  monthly  meetings. 

We  desire  that  there  may  be  an  increasing 
concern  to  watch  over  one  another  for  good, 
and  to  labour  after  a  qualification  to  fulfil  the 
admonition  :  "  Brethren,  if  a  man  be  overtaken 
in  a  fault,  yc  that  arc  spiritual  restore  such  an 
one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  considering  your- 


selves, lest  ye  also  be  tempted."  An  early  at- 
tention to  this  Christian  duty,  we  believe  is 
much  wanted.  The  neglect  of  it  is  often  at- 
tended with  many  injurious  consequences.  The 
objects  of  concern  are  deprived  of  the  benefit 
of  the  care  of  their  friends  ;  and  those  who 
might  have  been  instruments  of  good  to  them, 
by  yielding  to  the  early  impressions  of  duty,  in 
the  spirit  of  gospel  love — may  be  in  danger, 
for  want  of  faithfulness,  of  gradually  losing  the 
feelings  of  love,  and  giving  place  to  those  of 
censure,  of  hardness,  and  of  alienation. 

May  every  class  of  society  endeavour  so  to 
keep  near  the  shepherd  and  bishop  of  souls, — 
so  submit  to  the  sanctifying  operations  of  his 
power,  and  depend  on  the  guidance  of  his 
wisdom,  that  we  may  be  prepared  to  fill  with 
propriety  our  several  stations  in  the  militant 
church,  and  receive  the  application  of  the  lan- 
guage, "  This  people  have  I  formed  for  my- 
self, they  shall  show  forth  my  praise." 

Signed  on  behalf,  and  by  direction  of  the 
meeting,  by  Elisha  Bates,  Clerk. 


For  "The  Friend." 

DAVID  BARCLAY. 

The  family  of  the  Barclays  of  Ury,  in 
Scotland,  it  appears,  is  of  honourable  descent, 
and  has  been  traced  back  by  unquestionable 
documents  to  the  twelfth  century.  Davi  d 
commonly  called  Colonel  Barclay,  and  father 
of  Robert  the  distinguished  apologist,  was  in 
his  youth  a  volunteer  in  the  army  under  Gus- 
tavqs  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  in  which  he 
rose  to  the  rank  of  major.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  wars,  he  returned  home,  and 
became  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  horse  on  the 
side  of  the  king  ;  but  on  the  success  of  Crom- 
well he  lost  his  military  employment,  which  he 
never  after  resumed.  In  1647,  he  married 
Catharine  Gordon,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert 
Gordon,  of  Gordonstown.  After  being  united 
to  Friends  in  religious  fellowship,  he  partook 
of  the  indignities  and  imprisonments  which 
were  so  often  their  allotment.  On  one  occa- 
sion, having  met  with  particular  abuse  from 
the  populace  of  Aberdeen,  he  remarked  that 
he  felt  more  satisfaction,  as  well  as  honour, 
in  being  so  insulted  for  his  religious  principles, 
than  he  used  to  feel,  when  the  magistrates  to 
gain  his  favour  were  accustomed  to  meet  him 
at  a  distance  from  the  city,  and  conduct  him 
to  public  entertainments  in  the  town-house; 
accompanying  him  afterward  as  many  miles 
on  his  way  from  them.  I  find  the  following 
brief  memoir  of  him  in  an  old  volume  of 
"  Pietv  Promoted." 

R. 

David  Barclay  of  Ury  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
father  of  Robert  Barclay  deceased,  was  convinced  of 
truth  in  the  7th  month,  in  the  year  1 666,  being  the 
56th  year  of  his  age,  and  abode  in  the  truth,  and  in 
the  constant  unity  with  the  faithful  friends  thereof, 
to  the  end  ;  having  suffered  tho  spoiling  of  his 
goods,  and  many  other  indignities,  besides  several 
tedious  imprisonments,  after  the  66th  year  of  his  age. 
In  the  latter  end  of  the  7lh  month,  1686,  being  past 
the  76th  year  of  his  ago,  he  was  taken  with  a  fever, 
which  continued  upon  him  for  two  weeks;  during 
which  time,  he  signified  a  quiet  and  contented  mind, 
freely  resigned  up  to  the  will  of  God.  About  two 
day6  before  he  died,  in  tho  paroxysms  of  an  extreme- 
ly painful  disorder,  he  said,  "  I  am  going  now,"  and 
then  instantly  checking  himself,  added,  "But  1  shall 


go  to  the  Lord,  and  be  gathered  to  many  of  my 
■brethren,  who  are  gone  before  me." 

Upon  the  11th  day  of  the  8th  month,  between 
two  and  three  in  the  morning,  he  growing  weaker, 
his  eldest  son  Robert  drew  nigh  to  him  ;  he  said, 
"  Is  this  my  son  ?"  Robert  answered,  yea  ;  sig- 
nifying his  travel,  that  he  that  loved  him,  might  be 
near  him  to  the  end;  he  answered,  "The  Lord  is 
nigh,"  repeating  once  again,  he  said,"  You  are  my 
witnesses,  in  the  presence  of  God,  that  the  Lord  is 
nigh  :"  and  a  little  after  he  said, "  The  perfect  disco- 
very of  the  day  spring  from  on  high,  how  great  a 
blessing  it  hath  been  to  me  and  my  family  1"  R. 
Barclay's  wife  desiring  to  know,  if  he  would  have 
something  to  wet  his  mouth  ?  He  said  "  it  needs  not," 
she  said  it  would  refresh  him  ;  he  laid  his  hand  upon 
his  breast,  saying,  "  he  had  that  inwardly,  that  did 
refresh  him."  And  after  a  little  while,  he  added, 
"  the  truth  is  over  all."  He  took  his  eldest  son  Ro- 
bert to  him,  and  blessed  him  ;  and  he  prayed  God  he 
might  never  depart  from  the  truth.  And  when  his 
son's  eldest  daughter  came  near,  he  said,  "  is  this 
Patience?"  "  Let  patience  have  its  perfect  work  in 
thee."  And  after  kissing  his  son's  other  four  chil- 
dren, he  laid  his  hands  upon  them,  and  blessed  them. 
And  perceiving  one  by  (who  was  no  professor  of  the 
same  truth  with  us)  weeping  much,  he  wished  she 
might  come  to  the  truth,  bidding  her  "  not  weep  for 
him  but  for  herself." 

A  sober  man,  an  apothecary,  that  waited  upon  him 
in  his  sickness,  came  near,  he  took  him  by  the  hand, 
saying,  "  Thou  wilt  take  me  witness,  that  in  all  this 
exercise,  I  have  not  been  curious  to  tamper,  nor  to 
pamper  the  flesh."  The  man  said,  Sir,  I  can  bear 
witness,  that  you  have  always  minded  the  better  and 
more  substantial  part,  and  rejoice  to  see  the  blessed 
end  the  Lord  is  bringing  you  to  :  He  replied,  "  Bear  a 
faithful  and  true  witness ;  yet  it  is  the  life  of  righte- 
ousness (repeating  these  words  twice  over)  that  we 
bear  testimony  to,  and  not  to  empty  profession." 
Supposing  a  man  by  him  to  be  a  carpenter,  said  to 
his  son,  "  see  thou  charge  him  to  make  no  superflui 
ties  upon  my  coffin."  About  three  in  the  afternoon 
there  came  several  friends  from  Aberdeen  to  visit 
him,  he  took  them  by  the  hand,  and  said  divers  times, 
"  They  were  come  in  a  seasonable  time."  And  after 
some  words  were  spoken,  and  that  Patrick  Livings- 
ton had  prayed,  which  ended  in  praises,  he  helped  up 
his  hands,  and  said,  "  Amen,  Amen,  Amen  for  ever." 
And  after  they  stood  up,  looking  at  him,  he  said, 
"How  precious  is  the  love  of  God  among  his  children, 
and  their  love  one  to  another  !  '  Thereby  shall  all 
men  know,  that  you  are  my  disciples,  if  yon  love 
one  another.'  How  precious  a  thing  it  is  to  see  bre- 
thren dwell  together  in  love  !  My  love  is  with  you  ; 
I  leave  it  among  you."  He  perceiving  some  of  his 
friends  to  weep,  said,  "  Dear  friends,  all  mind  the  in- 
ward man,  heed  not  the  outward  :  there  is  one  that 
doth  regard,  the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  his  name."  ,  And 
after  he  had  heard  the  clock  striko  three  (in  the  after- 
noon) he  said,  "now  the  time  comes."  And  a  little 
after  he  was  heard  to  say,  "  praises,  praises,  praises 
to  the  Lord:  let  now  thy  servant  depart  in  peace: 
Into  thy  hands,  O  Father,  I  commit  my  soul,  spirit, 
and  body.  Thy  will,  O  Lord,  be  done  on  earth,  as  it 
is  in  heaven."  And  so  a  little  after  five  in  the  morn- 
ing, on  the  12th  day  ofthe  8th  month,  1686,  he  fell 
asleep  like  a  lamb,  in  remarkable  quietness  and  calm- 
ness, there  being  standing  about  him  to  behold  his 
end,  about  twenty  persons,  who  are  witnesses  to  what 
is  above  said. 

Patrick  Henry  left  in  his  will  the  following 
testimony  in  favour  of  the  Christian  religion. 
"  I  have  now  disposed  of  all  my  property  to 
my  family  ;  there  is  one  thing  more  I  wish  I 
could  give  them,  and  that  is  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. If  they  had  that,  and  I  had  given  them 
nothing,  they  would  be  rich  ;  and  without  it,  if 
I  had  given  all  the  world,  they  would  be  poor." 
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